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PREFACE. 


The author of these Essays is so*^ sensible of their defects that he has re- 
peatedly refused to let them appear m a form which might seem to indicate 
that he thought them wortliy of a permanent place m' English literature. 
Nor would he now give his consent to the repubhcation of pieces so 
imperfect, if, by withholdmg his consent, he could make repubhcation 
impossible But, as they have been reprinted more than once in the 
, United States, as many American copies have been imported into this 
country, and as a still larger importation is expected, he conceives that 
he cannot, m justice to the publishers of the Edinburgh Review, longer 
object to a measure which they consider as necessary to the protection of 
their nghts, and that he cannot be accused of presumption for wishmg 
that his writings, if they are read, may be read in an edition freed at least 
from errors of the press and from slips of the pen, , 

This volume contains the Reviews which have been reprinted in tlie 
United States, with a very few exceptions, which the most partial reader 
will not regret The author has been strongly urged to insert three papers 
on the Utilitarian Philosophy, which, when they first appeared, attracted 
some notice but which are not in the American editions He has how- 
ever determined to omit these papers, not because he is disposed to retract 
a single doctrine which they contain , but because he is unwilling to offer 
what might be regarded as an affront to the memory of one from whose 
opinions he stiU rndely dissents, but to whose talents and virtues he admits 
that he formerlj' did not do justice Senous as are the faults of the Essay 
on Government, a critic, while noticing those faults, should have abstained 
fvom using contemptuous language respecting the historian of Biitish 
India It ought to be known that Mr Mill had the generosity, not only 
to forgive, but to forget the unbecoming acrimony mth winch he had 
been assailed, and was, when his valuable life closed, on terms of cordial 
friendship with his assailant 

No attempt has been made to remodel any of the pieces which are con- 
tained in this volume Even the cnticism on Milton, which was wiitten 
when the anthoi was fresh from coUege, and which contains scarcely a 
paragraph such as his matured judgment approves, still remains overloaded 
with gaudy and ungraceful ornament The blemishes which have been 
removed were, foi the most part, blemishes caused by unavoidable haste 
The author, has sometimes, like other contributors to periodical works, 
been under the necessity of writing at a distance from all books and from 
all advisers , of trusting to his memory for facts, dates, and quotations , 
and of sending manuscripts to the post vvathout reading them over What 
he^hos composed thus rapidly has often been as rapidly 'prmted His 
object has been that every Essay should now appear as it probably would 
have appeared when it was first published, if he had tiien been allowed an 
additional day or two lo revise the proof-sheets, with the assistance of a 
good hbran 
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CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


CONTRIBUTED TO 

( 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


MILTON (August, 1825 ) 

ATiltent, Angh, de Doetrmh Chnstmn/t hhrtduo iosthwm A Trcatice on 
Chnstun Doctnne, compiled from the Holy Scriptures alone. By John Milton, 
translited from the Onsmal hy Charles S. Sumner, M A , &c S.C. 1825 

Towards the close of the year 1823, Mr Lemon, deputy -keeper of Uic state 
papers, m the coutse of his researches among Uie presses of his office, met 
with a laige Latin manusenpt With it were found corrected copies of the 
foreign despatches written by Alilton, while he filled the office of Secietary, 
and several papers relatmg .0 the Popish tnals and the Ry e-house Plot The 
whole w'as w*rapped up in an emelop^ supeiscnb&d To Mr SK:iitu>, Mct- 
ckant On examination, the large manusenpt pio\ ed to be the long lost Essay 
on the Doctnnes of Chnsbani^', which, according to Wood and Toland, 
Milton fimshed after the Restoration, and deposited with Cynac Skinner 
Skinner, it is well known, held tlic same political opinions with his illustnous 
fnend It u therefore probable, as Mr Lemon conjectures, that he may ha> e 
fallen under the suspicions of the government during tint persecution of the 
Whigs which followed the dissolution of the Oxfoi'd parliament, and that, in 
consequence of a general seizure of his papers, tins wmrk may haic been 
brought to the office in wluch it has been found But whalcier the adven- 
tures of the manusenpt may hai e been, no doubt can exist that it is a genuine 
rdic of the great poet 

Mr Sumner, who w'as commanded by his Majesty to cdite and translate 
the treatise, has acquitted himself of his task in a manner honourrble to his 
talents and to his diameter His i crsion is not indeed a ery easy or elegant , 
but it IS entitled to the praise of clearness and fideli ty His notes abound 
with interesting quotations, and have the rare menFbf really ducidating the 
text The preface is CMdently tlie work of a sensible and candid man, firm 
in his owai religious opinions, and tolerant towards those of otliers 

The book itself will not add much to the fame of Milton It is, like all 
his Latin works, wdl wntten, though not exactly in the style of Uie prue 
essays of Oxford and Cambndge There is no elaborate imitation of dassi- 
cal antiquity, no scrupulous purity, none of tlie ceremonial dcanness whidi 
diaractenzcs tlie diction of our academical Pharisees The autlior does not 
attempt to polish andbnghtcn his composition into the Ciceronian gloss and 
bnlhancy He docs not, in short, sacnfice sense and spirit to pedantic re- 
fmements Tlie nature of his subject compelled him to use many w ords 

' '* That w oil’d ha\ c made Quintilian stare and gasp ” 

But he wntes wuth as much ease and freedom as if Latin were his mother ^ 
tongue, and, where he is least happy, lusfiilure seems to arise from the 
carelessness of a patixe, not from the ignorance of a foreigner -We may 

A 
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Mn.TO\*. iM,cv%r, iS35 ) 

y-juis.i 'fuf Hi, A'tjCii A Vj .A m A IjcUi^coa 

CimNOLt e.c!."' 4 iU(l ficat tis. Uv ? bu ,>turs» tJuoc IJyJoir. Miltu , 

Ui ji4t. I f - « 15.1! Or a .. 5 5 V <. ‘titicj. Ri but u<f, M A . 4.e Ar j 

T0'*ArtU3thcck^u} cf i^c jeir Mr 1 tmoa, Oej)Ui> Kt-cpcr of ihc tiaic 
lit ihc c».'.rrt: of lu. ic-.sAa! t* au.oi'vj iliu i»rc!u.vs oi lii» cJl.ti,, uitt 
M iil* a, I \i'};c I-Jt n ini.5iiii.niJt W uh it \tuii, foanu tom-cml Lopie.. ot tins 
forei,A> tloj,4tc3‘.o iinttca by Mthon, \.hilc In. tilkil Uiw tiij.ttf of 5)v.tn.tir), 
and .oicmI ji'pcr* icUtui, .o lisc I'cyith In \U ami the U>e*honsu I’lot 1 he 
whole \.n% A»ajJ}>i.d«p in an tn\Joi.t, iUj crttobfiil /i> J/r Ax/rt//.;, J/ir- 
On cxuniituiimn, the Janie miutt.'cnjjtprutul to Jw tin, long lost h'vs.iy 
on iht Uoclniicj of Lhn.tianti>, ith'..b, n-conhug to Wood ami rolatni, 
Milton ft.i.iJ.ai afttr the UvVvontUjti, and tlcpo il».<l with L\mc bkinm.!. 
bkinscf] U It well krywn, hcUl the stme imhutal 0|ni5iun> with hit dluslnou'. 
i^nctnl. It 11 lUvufon; ptuh iWc, at Mr I.vntou toiytclures, that In. nu) Imvi 
filhdumicrlheua.'.piCionxt’fUieyoivnnm.nt lUuing that ]a.iut.'ciilion of the 
NVhi,i'. ivii'ch foUowdl tin. <hvolutiou of tlm Oifutiljtarliamcnt, .tin' l!i tt, in 
lon.'-vi'acncc of a gcncnl »ci;uic of In. pij/Ct., tin. uoik miv ln\c hten 
Itou^iht to the ofticcni which it hau U.cn fouiul Itutwlutc’cr tin. tiKui* 
tuie.of Uie iitanu enpt tu.ty hive been, no doubt cm csi >t that tt ii a genuine 
relic of the grc.it novt. 

Mr yumnef, .'ho was connramltd b> hw Maje ty to tdue .ind trandite 
the ircAUw.’, ha . hinudf of hi i lisU in a in iiuicr hoiuntiablc to iiu 

tilcnivind to hii i,har.ic‘cr lit. \u eon imot jiidectl very lasvor chg'iit , 
bi’i It i» (.nutkd to tin. i*r.uie of clcamc.s md fiilch t> Hu notes abouml 
i.ilh inttn tiin*' <iuotalion., and ha\e the nre mcfiTof vciUy clm.id.ilin j the 
lovU The preface i. «-v>tSt.mh, tin. work of.! set sibh iiid Ctindld man, firm 
1 1 htu own tchgious opimous.'aod tohrtut lowinls thri,e of other. 

The liook Itself will not add mutlt to Uie ftii.e of .Mtlloii It u, like ill 
hu Ifciim works, wUI written, tUotii'b not cn telly iii the style of tin. nii't, 
C'S.iVs of Oxfonl .md Cimhridgc I'hcre is no (.Khorite iimtatioii of efassn 
cal an'npiil), no scrupulous purity, none of the ccrc‘mom.il clcmiicss winch 
clr racicnoaj the diction of our auidemical Plunsccs, 'I he luthor docs uot 
, itlciiipt to polish andbnghlcn In. composition into the Cicorom lu glovs ind 
bnlli mey I Ic dixT. not, m short, sacrifice sense iml spirit to pulantic rc- 

f iicmciUs, Iht niiure of his subject compelled him to Uuo nj.iny words 

'*1 Jiai svou’d lave nwile Qiuntiliait eiare and gi'p '* 

Ilut lie writes with as much ease .ind freedom as if Latin were his mother . 
tongue, atwJ, where he u Icist happy, Ins future bccms to iruse from the 
catvicssnus of a natlye, not from the iijnornn^t of A foiciRiicr We way 
' A 
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^pply to lunx what Denham wiGt great ftlicUy says of Cowley He wears 
the garb, but nut tin. clothes of tire ancients 
Throughout the volume arc discernible the traces of a powerful and indc 
pendent miiid, emancipated from the inflncncc of autlionty, and devoted to' the 
search of truth, Milton professes to form his system from tlie Bible alone , 
and his digest of scriptural tevts is certainly among tlic best that have ap- 
peared But he is not always so happy m his inferences as m his citations 
Some of the heteiodox doctrines which he avows seemed to ha\ e excited con- 
siderable amazement, jjartieularly his Ananism, and his theory on the subject 
of poljgamy Yet we can scarcely conceive that any person could have read 

Uic Foradisc Lost without suspecting him of the former, nor do wc think that 
any reader, acquainted wath the history of his life, ought to be much startled 
at the latter The opinions which he has expressed re^ectmg the nature of 

the Deity, Uie eternity of matter, and the observation of the^alibath, mi^t, 
we think, have caused more just surprise. 

But we wall not go into the disaission of these pomts The book, were it 
far more orthodox or far more heretical than it is, w ould not mucli edify or 
corrupt the present generation 1 he men of our time are not to be com erted 

or perverted by quartos A few more daj’s, and this ossas will follow the 
D fettsio PopitiXo the dust and silence of the upper shelf The name of 
its author, and the remarkable circumstances attendmg its pubhcalion, will 
secure, to it a certain degree of attention Fora month or two it wall occupy 

a few nunutes of diat m every drawing-room, and a few columns m every 
magazine , and it will then, to borrow the elegant language of the play-bills, 
be withdrawal, to mal e room for the forthcoming novelties 
We wish, however, to avail ourselves of tlic mtercst, traresicnt as it' may 
be, w Inch tins work ha.s excited VThc dexterous Capudnns never choose to 
preach on the life and miracles of a saint, until they have awakened the de- 
V oUoual fechngi uf their auditors by exhibiting some rebe of him, a thread of 
his garment, a lock of his hair, or a drop of his blood^ On the same pfm- 
eiple*, wc intend to take advantage of the late interesting discovery, and, 
vviide this mcmonal of a great and good man is still m the hands of all, to say 
something of his moral and intellectual qualities ‘vNor, we arc convinced, will ( 
iht sevcre.5t of our readers blame us if, on an occasion like the present, wci 
turn for a short ume from tlie topics of the day, to commemorate, an all love! 
and rev crence, the genius and virtues of John Milton, the poet, the statesman, { 
the phdosopher, the glory of linglish literature, the champion and the martyr 1 
of Fnglish liberty ^ 

Jt IS by his poetry that Milton is best known, and it isof bis poetry that we 
v/isli first to speak jBy^lhe general suffrage of thaciyaliscd, world, ius plpce 
has been assigiiexl among tlie greatest masters of the art His detmetors, liovv- 
ever, though outvoted, have not been silenced There are many critics, and 
some of great name, who contnvc in the same breath'to extol the poems and 
10 decry the poet. Tlie works they acknovvledgi^ consider^ in themselves, 

_ may be classed among the noblest productions of the buman_inind SBut 
diey vvill not allow the author to rank with those great men who, bom m 
tlw infancy of civilisation, vjpplied, by their owai powers, the v/ant of m- 
.iiiiiction, and, though destitute of models themselves, bequeallicd to pos- 
tenty modeL which defy imitation^ Milton^ it is said, inherited what his 
p'ealeeesaor, created , he lived in an'enli^tcned aije , he received a flnjsbed 
cvlucation , and we must therefore, if we would fonu a jiut estimate of his 
powe' , make large deductions in consideration of these advant-'ges 

vve Venture to eay, on tlie contrary, paradoxical as the remark may ap- 
pear, thm no poet has ever liad lo struggle with nioic unfavourable circum- 
stan^ . th-an Miltote He doubted, as be has himself ow ned, whether he had 
not ,rt.eJi bvin “ an agv. tpo late ” For this notion Johnson has thought fit 
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, to in-ike him t he hutt.o£.mucli.cIumsv-ndicuIe> The poet, Ave believe, under- 
stood the nature of his art better than the critic lie knew that his poetical 
genius denved no advantage from the civilisation avliidi surrounded him, or 
from the Icaimng which he iliad acquired, and he looked back ivith some- 
thing hke regret to the rudei age of simple words and vii id impressions 
We thmk that, as civilisation advances, poetry almost necessarily declines 
Therefore, though we fer\ cntly admire those great w orks of imagination which 
hai c appeared in dark ages, we do not admire them the more because they have 
appeared m dark ages jOn tlie contrary, we hold-tliat, the most w onderful and 
splenchd £rqqf of geniu? is a^reat poem produced in a civili^d age. We can- 
“ nof understand why tliose who believe m tint most orth'odoxaitiae of literary 
faith, that the carhest poets are generally the best, should wonder at the rule 
as if It were the exception Surely the uniformity of the pliDenonienon indi- 
cates a corresponding umfomuty in tlie cause. 

The fact IS, tliat common observers reason from the progress of the exjien- 
nicntal sciences to diat of the mutativ e arts Tlie improvement of Uie former 
IS gradual and slow Ages are spent m collecting materials, ages more in 
separatmg and combining them Even when a svstem has been formed, tlicre 
IS still sometlnng to add, to alter, or to reject lEvei-y ge neration enjo;gsJt]ie ' 
use of a vast hoard bequeathed to it by antiquity,,and traiwiiutTiliat hoard, ^ 
augment^ ^ fresh .acqilisitrons, toTuturc ages^ In tliese piusmts, therefore, 

~ the first speculators'he midcrgreat disadvantages, and, even when they fail, 
are entitled to praise Their pnpib, with far mfcnoi intellectual powers, 
speedily sutpnss diem m actual attainments Every girl who has read Mrs 
Marceds little' dialogues on Political Economy could teach ^lontague or 
Walpole many lessons m finance Any intelhgentnian may now, by resolutely 
applying himself for a few years to mathematics, learn more than the great 
Aewton knew after half a century of study and meditation , 

Uul-it IS notdius jvitli music, lyith pamting, or tyith sculpture _Still less is , 
, iljjius with poetry , 1 he progress of refinement rarely supplies th«e arts widi ' 
better object of unitation It may indeed improic the instiuments which aie 
necessary to the mechanical operations of the musician, the sculptor, and die 
pauiter But language, the machine of die poet, is best fitted for Ins purpose 
m Its rudest state Natioas hke mdividinls, first perceive, and then abstract 
They advance from particular images to general terms -Henc e die ypeabu- , 
-laiy of. an enli ghtened society is, phil osoph ical, that qf_^a half-ai dSccl people ’ 
js poetical 

^ "Tins change m die language of mcnis paitly die cause and partly the effect 
^of a corresponding change m the nature of their intellectual operations, of a 
change by whidi science gains and poetry loscs Generalisation is necessary 

to the advancement of knov/Icdgc , but particularly is indispensable to the 
^ creations of the imagination In proportion as men know more and dunk more, 
they look less at individuals and more at classes 1 hey therefore make better 
thcones and worse poems Tliey give us v.ague phrases instead of images, 
and persomfied qualities mslead of men. They may be better able to analyse 
human nature than their pralecessovs But analysis is.not-dieJiusiness of the 
.Uasti ^Ii!» office IS to portray, not t^disScT^HcnM^ behove in a moral sense, 
like Shaftesbury , he may lefer all human actions to self-interest, like Helve- 
tius', or he may never thmk about the matter at all His creed on such subjects 
will no more influence Ins poetry, propcily so called, dian the notions whidi a 
- iiainter may ha\ e conceived icspecting the lacryraal glands, or die eirculation 
of the blood, will affect the team of his Niobe, or^the blushes of his Aurora 
j^fShak^peare hadjyntteji a’ book on thejnc tives of human actions, itis.by 
no mepuS'Certanffliat ijUyouIdliaye been a good one ’"’ITise vtreme]^ im^ob- 
able that it would have" contained h^ soTnu’clTable ica.sonuig on the subject 
as is to be found lu the Fable of the Bees ■ But could Mandeville have created 
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in lago ? Well as he knew how to resolve characters into their elements, 
woulcfhe hive been ible to combine those elements in such a manner as to 
make up a man, a real, living, individual man? 

Ferhaps no person can be a poet, or can even enjoy poetry, without a cer* 
tarn unsoundness of mmd, if anything which gives so much pleasure ought to 
be called unsoundness (By poetry we mean not all wntmgm verse, jior even 
all good wnting in > erse Our definition excludes many mptncal compositions 
which, on other ground, desen o the highest praise j By poetry we mean the j 
" art of unploying words in such a manner as to produce an illusion on the im-j 
'agination, the irt of doing by means ofwords what the pamter does by means , 
^of colours Thus the greatest of poets has described it, in hnes universally 
'idmiredforthe vigour and felicity of tlieur diction, and still more valuable on 
account of the just notion which they convey of the art in winch he C/vcellcd 

“ As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unhnoun, the poet's pen 
turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name ” 

These arc the fruits of the “ fine frenzy ” which he asenbes to the poet — 
a fine frenzy doubtless, but still i frenzj Truth, indeed, is c^ntial to 
poetry , but it is the truth of midness The rcasomngs are just^ but the 
premises are faLc Aficr tne fust suppositions hi\c been made, every thing 
ought to be consistent , but tliose first suppositions require 1 degree of cre- 
dulity which almost amounts to i partial and temporal derangement of the 
inUllect Hence of all people children are the most imaginative They 
abandon themsches witliout reserve to every illusion Every image which 
is strongly presented to their mental eye produces on them the ciTcct of 
reality No man, whatev er his sensibility may be, is ever affected by Hamlet 
or Lear, as i little girl is iffected by the story of poor Red Ruling-hood 
bhe knows lliat it is all false, tliat wolves cannot speak, that there ace no 
wolves in England. Yet m spite of her knowledge she believes , she weeps, 
she trembles , she dares not go into a dark room lest she should feel the 
teeth of the monster it her throat Sucli is the despotism of the imagination 
over unculUvited minds 

In a rude state of society men ire children with 1 greater variety of idcis 
It is therefore in such a stale of society tliat we mi> expect to find the 
poetical temperament in its highest perfection In an enlightened age tlieic 
will be much intclligenec, much science, much philosophy, abundince of just 
classification and subtle analysis, abundance of wit and eloquence, abundance 
of verses, and even of good ones , but little poetry ilen will judge ind 
compiTc , but they will not creitc They will talk about the old poets, md 
comment on them, and to i certain degree enjoy them But they will 
tcareel) be a'ale to conceive the efleet whieli poetry produced on their ruder 
mcestora, the agony, tlic ecs*is>, ilie plenitude of belief TLhe Greek Iship- 
sodist, according to Plato, eould scarce recite I luincr without falling into 
convulsions 1 he Mohawk liardlj feels the scalping knife while he shouts his 
death-soiig 1 he power which the lucieiit bards of \\ ales and Gei miny cier 
ci'ed over their auditors seems to modem readers almost miraeuloiu Such 
feeling arc very rare in a civilised community, and most rare among those vv ho 
particiiia' e most in its improv cments They hnger longest among ihepcasaiury 
I oelry nroilucvs an lUnsion on the eye of the mind, as a magic lantern pro 
^ duccs an illusion on the eye uf the body And, as the imgic lantern acts best 
1 hv A dark ti)>)ni, poetry eifects it» pnrpo e most completely in a dark age As 
the light of I novvlc'lge breaks m upon its exhibitiuiv., as the outlines of cer- 
tainty become more and more definite, and the shades of probability more and 
more disUi ct, tlic hue. an I lineaments of the phantoiiis vvhiih tlie poet calls 
up g'ow umter and lamter Wc cannot unite the incompatible auvantages 
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of leality and deception, the dear disccmnient of truth and the exquisite 
enjoyment of fiction 

JHe who, m onjenhghjpned ancHitCRuy^SPCicty,, aspires to be.T, great poet, 
must firefbecoiiie; a little .fiijild Jdemust tahe to pieces the whole web ot 
hfr^nind , He must unlearn mudi of that knowledge which has perhaps cdn- 
btituted Intiiertq his diief title'to superioiity ' His \ery talents will be a hin- 
drance to him HiV difliculues tv ill be proportioned to his profiaenqi in the 
pursuits which are fashionable among lus contemporanes , and that proficiency 
v\ lU in general be proportioned to the vigour and nctiv ity of his mind And 
it IS well if, after all his sacnfices and exertions, lus works do not resemble 
a lisping man or a modern rum We have seen in our owai time^great 
talents, intense labour, and long medit ation , employed in this struggle a^mst 
tlfiT^pirii^rTIie age, -and'” employed, we wall not say absolutely m vam, 
'Burwatli“dul)iouFsucc«3s" and' feeble applause 

If these reasonings be just, no poet has ever triumphed over greater diffi-. 
cullies than, Jlilton He received a learned education he was a profound 
and elegant classical scholar * he had studied all the mystenes of Rabbinical 
literature lie was intimately acquamted witli every langviagc of modem| 
Europe, fiom. which either pleasure or information vv as tlien tobedenved 
He was perhaps the only gieat poet of later times vvh,qhas been distinguished 
by the, excellence of his Eatin verse ^h^ genius of Petrarch was scarcely 
of the firs^ otdMj and his po ems m the ancient language, thougli muHi 

S raisetr'1^7^^®'’® have ngver2read''thehi, are WTetdied coinposrtioi^' 

Qwley, with all his admirable vyit and ingeniu^, had little imagination nor ^ 
mdeed'do-w'e thmkniis classicaf dictioiTcomparable tq'tliat of Milton. The 
auTfHority of Johnson is'agpiifit v4 on this point But Johnson had studied 
the bad writers of the middle ages tdl he had become utterly insensible to the 
Augustan elegance, and was as ill qualified to judge betw een two Latin styles 
as a habitual drunkard to set up for a vvinc-taster 
Versification in a dead language is an exotic, a far-fetched, costly, sickly', 
imitation of that which elsewhere maybe found in healthful and spontaneous 
perfection vThc soils on which this ranty fiounshes are m general as ill suited 
to the production of vigorous native poetry as tlie flower-pots of a liot-housc 
to the growth of oaIvS.A That the autlior of tlie Paradise Lost should have 
written the Epistle to Manso was truly wonderful C Nevei befor e. were such 
m^ked ong mahty and si^ch c,xquisitfi.imoncry,found together Jndee^in all 
llieTJatin poems df'^Iilton the artificiM manner^ indispensable to such works 
IS 'adMrhbly'pr«erved, while, at' the^^mejmie, his genius gives to them a i 
peculiar diarm,*aur air" of iiob'eneS’and freedom," whidi distinguishes. them | 
ftonraUpflier vyrihngs'o^the same class 'Tliey remmd us of the amusements i 
of those angdic" vvakior3~vvh6 composed the cohort of Gabnel 

“ About him exercised heroic games 
The unarmed youth of heaven But o’er their heads 
Celestial armoury, shidd, helm, and spear. 

Hung high, with diamond flaming and with gold ” 

We cannot look upon the sportive exercises for which the genius of Milton 
ungirds itself, without catching a ghmpse of the gorgeous and temble 
panoply which it is accustomed Jo wear. The strength of his imagination 
triumphed over every obstacle So intense and ardent _yyas the^fire of his 
mind, thatit iiot-Qulv-v vas not ^ffocated ' Beneath the vyeight^f fuelj^_W 
penetraieHthe whole sHp enneumhent m^s witffjtstown heatjand radiance 
" It is not our' intention to atteinpt anything like a complete Srammahon of 
the poetry of Milton The public has long been agreed as to the ment of 
the most remarkable passages, iijcomparable harmony of the numbers, 
and the excellence of that style,^wIuA no nval_hag,jbeen able to equal,, and 
na parodist to degrade, which displays in them highest'perfection.the idio- 
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malic powers of the Enghsli tonipic, and to winch every ancient and every 
moilern Language has contributed something of grace, of energy, or of music. 
In the \ 3 ';t*iieUl of cnticisna on wluch we arc entering, innumerable reapers 
have already put then s.iclJe3 Yet the harvest is so abundant that the negh- 
gent s..arch of a straggling gleaner may be rewarded wth a sheaf- 
i' The most staking characteristic of the poetry of hfiltou u> the e\treme 
I remoteness of the assgcjmioiiii by means of which it acts on the reader Its 
cITcct Is produced, not so much by what it expresses, as by what it suggests , 

! not so mucli by the ideas winch it directly comeys, as by otlier ideas whidi 
t are connected with them He electnlies the mind through conductors 
Tlic most tmimaginatiic man must miderstand the Iliad Homer gives him 
'• no choice, and requires from him no exertion, but takes the whole upon 
I liimself, and sets tiie images m so clear a light, that it is impossible to be 
blmd to them The works of Milton cannot be comprehended or enjoyed, 

1 unless the mind of the reader co operate witli that of tlie wnter He does 
1 not paint a finishcsl picture, or play for a mere passive listener He 
^ skelciie-s and leaves others to fill up Ac outline He strikes the key-note, 

“i and evpccts liis hearer to make out the melody, 

1 We often liearofthemagicalmlhicnceofpoetTv The expression m general 
i nie*ans nothing but, applied to the writings of Milton, it is most appropnate 
1 Ills poel'x acts like an incantation lu merit hes less in its obvious meaning 
! tiian m it'.’ocailt poiv er. 1 here vv ould seem, at first sight, to be no more m lus 
' words tlian tn otlier words. But they aic words of encliantment No sooner 
, are they nronounced, than the past is present and tlic distant near New forms 
of beauty start at once mto existence, and all the burial-places of the memory 
' giv e up tiitir de.ad Change the structure of Uie sentence , substitute one syn- 
’ onyine for another, and the whole effect is destroyed The ■spell loses its power, 
* and he who should then hope to conjure with it wou’d find himself as much 
'mistaken as Cas-mi in the Arabian tale, when he stood crvmg, “Open 
Wheat,” “ Open Barley,” to the door whith obeyed no sound but “Open 
.Sesame ” 1 he miser >blc f iilurc of Drydeii m lus attempt to translate mto lus 
’own diction some ii-rts of die l’aTadl^e Lost, is a remarkable instancs of this 
III supjxirt of these observations v c may remark, that scarcely any pas 
■cages in the poems of Milton am moic gcnc'ally kiiow^n or more frequently 
repeated tlian those which are little more than muster rolls of names They 
are not alirtys more appropriate or moie melodious than other names But 
tliey are clurm..d names. £v cry one of them is the first link m a long ehain 
of associated ideas Like the dv elhng-place of our infancy revisited in 
manhood, like the song of oer country lie^rd in a strange land, they produce 
upon us an effect vvlmlly independent of their intrinsic value One trans- 
jioris us back to a remote period of history Another places us among the 
novel ‘-eenes and manners of a distant region A third evokes all tlie dear 
el""! ical lecoKections of cluhlhood, the school-room, the dog eared Virgd, 
the holiday, lad the pure A fourth brings beforv us the splendid phan- 
toms of chiv ahouj romarce, the trophied lists, Uie embroidered housings, 
ll e quaint devices, the liauiiicd forests, the cucliantcd gardens, tlie adiieve- 
'aeata of enamoartd knights, and the smiles of rescued princesses 
In no of il e w orks of Milton is Ins peculiar manner more happily display ed 
than .n the Allegro and the Peivseroio It is impossible to conceive that the 
j. oc'i,u wi of language can be brought to a more exquisite degree of perfection 
Th„t. piAins di» vr from otltcis, as altar of roses differs from ordinary rose- 
’.•ater, Ue clo-e packed essence from the thi i diluted mi'cture They are in- 
deediiil aamueh poems, as collections of hints, from each of whicli the reader 
* I'®'*’'’ kuoa-lf l^^iiatspilhst txA te-xt for a^stajiaa. 

Hn Cosmi» aud the Sanieon Agonulos are works which, though of very 
d 'r,n: 't U'ent, oQ.r sonie‘ nurked ppmts of resemblance Both are lyric 
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poems in the form of plays There are perhaps no two kinds of composition 
so essentially di&Minilar as the drama and the ode. The business of the 
dramatist is to keep himself out of sight, and to let nothmg appear but Ins 
^ thiiracters As soon as he attracts nouce to his personal feelings, the illu- 
sion IS broken. The eifcct is as unpleasant as that which is produced on 
the stage by the voice of a prompter or the entrance of a scene-shiftei. 
Hence it ivos, that the tragedies of Byron were hts least successful perform- 
ances They resemble those pasteboard pictures invented by the friend of 
children, hir Neivbcry, in which .a single move-ible lieatl goes round twenty 
chlTereut bodies, so that the same face looks out upon us succossnely, from 
the uniform of a hussar, the furs of a judge, and the rags of a beggai In 
all the characters, patnots and tyrants, haters and lovers, the fiown and 
sneer of Harold were discernible in an mstanl But tins species of egotism, 
tliough fatal to tlie drama, is the inspiration of the ode It is the part ot 
tlie lyric poet to abandon himself, without reserve, to his own emotions. 
Between these hostile elements many great men have endeavoucetl to effect 
an amalgamation, but never with complete success The Greek drama, on 
the model of whidi the Samson was \mtten, sprang from the Ode, The 
dialogue was mgrafted on the chorus, and natumlly partook of its character. 
The genius of the greatest of the Athenian dramatists co operated witli the 
circumstances, under which tragedy made Us first appearance /Eschj lus was, 
head and heart, a lync poet In lus time, the Greeks had far more mtei- 
course with the East than in the days of Homer, and diey had not yet acquired 
that immense ^pcrionly in wai, m science, and m tlie arts, which, in the fol- 
lowmg generation, led Uiein to treat the Asiatics with contempt Fiom the 
narratue of Heiodotus it should seem that they still looked up, with the vene- 
ration of disciples, to Egypt and Assyria At this period, accordingly, it was 
natural that the literature of Greece should he tinctmcd with the Oriental stylo 
And that style, w e tlnnk, is diseemible m the works of Bindai and /Eschylus 
Ihe latter often reminds us of the Hebrew writers The book of Job, in- 
deed, m conduct and diction, bears a considerable resemblance to some 
of lus dramas Considered as plays, his woiks aie absurd , considered as 
choruses, they are above all praise If, for instanci., we evamine die address 
of Clytaaimestra to Agamemnon on his return, or the dcsciiption of the seven 
Argive chiefs, by the principles of dramatic writing, wt shall instantly con- 
demn them as monstrous But if we foiget the charactei's, and think only 
of the poQtry, we shall admit that it has never been surpassed in energy and 
magnificence Sophocles made the Gieek drama as dramatic as was con- 
sistent with Its original form Ills portraits of men liave a sort of similarity , 

but It is the similanty not of a painting, but of a bas-relief It suggests a 
resemblance , but it doci; not produce an illusion Eunpides attempted to 
carry the reform further But it was a task far beyond his powers, perhaps 
beyond any powers Instead of correcting what was bad, he destroyed what 
w as excellent He substituted crutches for stilts, bad sermons for good odes. 

MUton, It IS well known, admued Eunpides higlily, much more highly than, 
in our opinion, Eunpides deserved. Indeed the caresses winch tins partiality 
leads our countryman to bestow on “sadElectra's poet," sometimes remind 
Us of the beautiful Queen of Fairy-lond kissmg the long cars of Bottom At all 
pents, there can be no doubt that tins veneration for the Atlienian, whetlicr 
just or not, was injurious to the Samson Agomstes Had Milton taken y^cliy- 
ius for his model, he would have given hunsclf up to the lync inspiration, and 
poured out profusely all the treasures of his mind, without bestowmg a thought 
on those dramatic proprieties which the nature of the uork rendered it im- 
possible to pr^e^e In' tlie attempt to leconcik things m tlicir own nature 
inconsistent he has failed, as every one else must have failed We cannot 
identify ourselves with the characters, as in a good play .We cannot identify 
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ouischcs wth the poet, as m a good ode The conflicting ingredients, like 
an acid and an alkali mixed, neutralise each other We are by no means in- 
Etiisible to the merits of this celebrated piece, to the sei ere dignity of the style, 
the graceful and pathetic solemnity of the opening speech, or the wild and 
barbaric melody i\ Inch gnes so striking an eflcct to the choral passages 
But w e think it," n c confess, the least successful effort of the gemus of Milton 
The Comus is framed on the model of tlie Itahan Masque, as the Samson 
is framed on the model of the Greek. Tragedy It is certainly tlie noblest 
perfomianci. of the kind winch exists in any language It is as far supenor 
to the Faithful Shepherdtss, as tin. Faithful Shepherdess is to the Aminta, 
or the Anunta to the Pastor Fido It was well for hlilton that he had here 
no Euripides to mislead him He understood and lov ed the literature of 
modem Italy But he did not feel for it the same aenenition which he 
entertained for the remains of Athenian and Roman poetry, consecrated by 
so many lofty and endearing recollections Tlie faults, moreoier, of las 
Italian predecessors were of a kind to wlii^ Ins mind had a deadly anti- 
pathy He could stoop to a plain styl<^ somebmes e\cn to a bald st)le , 
but fake brilliancy was lus utter ascrsion His Muse had no objection to a 
rus'.et attire , but she turiietl with disgust from the finery of Guatini, as 
tawdtj and as paltry as the rags of a chimney-sweeper on May-day What- 
c\ cr ornaments she w ears are of massis e gold, not only daszhiig to tlie sight, 
but capable of standing the see crest test of the crucible 
Milton attended in the Camus to the distmctton which he afterwards 
ncglectctl m the Samson He made his Masque what it ought to be, esscii- 
tiiulv lyncal, and dramatic only in semblance He has not attempted afmit- 
less struggle against a defect mnerent m the nature of that species of composi- 
tion , mid he has therefore succeeded, wherever success was not impossible 
1 he speeches must he read as majestic soliloquies , and he who so reads them 
will he enraptured with their eloquence, their sublimity, and their music 
The intcmiptionsof the dialogue, how ever, imposcaconstramtupon the writer, 
and break the illusion of tin. reader The finest passages arc those winch 
arc lyric in form as well as in spirit “ I should much commend," says the 
excellent Sir Henry Woiton in a letter to Milton, " tlie tragical part if the 
lyrical did not rasish me witli a certain Dorique dchcacy m your songs and 
‘ odes wherLunto, 1 must plainly confess to you, T have seen yet nothing par- 
allel m our language " The criticism was just It is when Milton escapes 
from the shackles of the dialogue, when he is discharged from the labour of 
umtmg two incongruous stales, when he is at liberty to indulge his choral 
raptures without reserve, that he rises even above himself Then, like Ins 
own good Gemus bursting from tlie cortlily form and weeds of Thyrsis, he 
stands forth m celestial freedom and beauty , lie seems to cry exultingly, 
“Now my tas!. u smoothly done, 

I can fly, or I can run,' 

to skim the eartli, to soar a^vc the clouds, to batlie m the Elysian dew 
of the rombow, and to iidiale the balmy smells of nard and cassia, which the 
musky mngs of the sephyT scatter through the cedared alleys of the Hespendes 
There are several of the minor poems of Milton on which we would willingly 
make a few remarks Still more willuigly would we enter mto a detailed 
exammaiionof that admirable poem, the Paradise Regained, which, strangely 
enough, is scarcely ever mentioned except as an instance of the bluidness of 
the nwcntal oiTcction vvhidi men of letters bear towanls the o^pnngof their 
latellccts That Milton was mistaken m preferring this work, excellent as it 
Is, to the Pamh-ie Lost, we readily admit But we are sure tliat the superi- 
onl\ of the Paridise Lost to the Paradise Regained is not more decided, than 
the suj'enonty of the Paradise Regnned to every poem which has since made 
iis ajqieatancc Our limits, however, prevent us from discussing the pomt 
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ourschcs ■mth the poet, ns m a good ode The coniltcling ingredients, like 
an acid and an alkali mined, ncutmhse each other We axe by no means jn> 
sensible to the merits of this celebrated piece, to the scicre dignity of the stjlc, 
the graceful and pathetic solemnil> of the opening speech, or the wld and 
imlnnc melods nhicli giscs so striking an effect to the choral passages 
Ilut M c think it, V. c confess, the least successful effort of the genius of Milton 
ITie Comus is framed on the model of the Italian Masque, ns the Samson 
IS framed on the model of the Greek Tragedj It is certainly the noblest 
performance of the kind which exists in any language It is ns far superior 
to Ac Faithful Shepherdess, as the FaiAful Shepherdess is to tiie Aniinta, 

’ or the Aminta to Ae Pastor Fido It was w ell for hlilton Aat he had here 
no Eunpidcj. to mislead him He understood and Io\ed Ae liternAre of 
modem Italy But he did not feel for it the same seiieration svhicli ho 
entertained for the remains of Atheninn and Roman poetr), consecrated by 
so many lofty and cndcnnng recollections The faults, moreoi er, of his 
Itnhan predecessors were of c kmd to wrhieh his mind had a deadly nnti- 
pnth) He could stoop to n plain style, sometimes c\cn to a bald st}lc , 
but false bnllianc) was his utter aietston His Muse had no objection to a 
russet attire , but she turned with disgust from the finery of Giiarini, as 
tawdrj and as paltn ns tin. rags of a chimney-sweeper on May-day Wliat- 
ci cr ornaments she w cari> arc of massia c gold, not onlj dazzling to Ac Sight, 
but capable of standing the sei crest test of the crucible 
Milton attended in Ac Comus to the distinction which heafteniards 
neglected in the Samson He made his Masque what it ought to be, cssen 
tiallv liTical, and dram-'tic only m semblance He has not attempted a fniit- 
less struggle against a defect inherent m the nature of that species of composi- 
tion , and he has therefore succeeded, whereser success was not impossible 
The spcedics must be read as majestic soldoquies , and he w ho so reads them 
will lie enraptured wiA their eloquence, their snblimit}, and Aeir music 
The intcmiptionsof tlic dialogue, how ca er, imposea constraintupon the w ntcr, 
and break Ac illusion of tin. reader Tlic finest passages arc those w Inch 
are Ijnc in form as well as in spirit “ I should much commend,” says the 
caccllent Sir Hcmy Wotton in a letter to Milton, " the tragical part if the 
Ijncal did not raaish me aaitli a certain Doriquc delicacy m jour songs and 
odes, wlicrcunto, I must plainly confess to you, lime seen jet nothing par- 
allel 111 our language " The criticism was just It is when Milton escapes 
from the shackles of the dialogue, when be is dischaiged from the lahoui of 
unitiiig two incongruous stjles, when he is at liberty to indulge his choral 
rapturc-s watliout rcsene, that he rises even above himself Iheii, like his 
own good Genius bursting from Ae carthlj form and weeds of Tliyrsis, he 
stands fortli m celestial freedom and beautj , he seems to cij exultingly, 

*' Now my fisV is smoothl} done, 

1 can fl>, or 1 can run,* 

to skim the earth, to soar aboic the clouds, to bathe m Ae Elysian dew 
of the rainbow, and to inhale Ae balmy smells of nard and cassia, which the 
mnsU wangsoftliezcjphyr scatter through Acccdarcd allcysoftheHcspcndes 
riicn: are seieral of the minor poems of Milton on which w e would wallinglj 
mal t a few remarks Still more wallingly W'onld we enter into a detailed 
examination of that admirable poem, Ac Paradise Regained, which, strangelj 
enough, is scarcclj ever mentioned except as an instance of the blindness of 
the parental anection whidi men of letters bear towards Ac offspring of their 
intellects Tint M ilton w as mistaken in preferring this w ork, excellent as it 
ts, to Ac Paradise I.ost, we rcadilj admit But we are sure that Ac supen- 
pntj of Ae Paradise Lost to the Paradise Ri^ined is not more decided, than 
lliL snpcnontj of At Paradise Regained toesciypocm wliidi has since made 
Its appearance Our limits, howcier, present us from discussing the point 
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at lengih. hasten on to that extraordinary production'axlnch the general 

snflrage of critics has placed in the highest class of human compositions 

Hie only poem of modern times winch can lie compared w lUi the Para- 
dise Lost IS the Hmnc Comedy The subject of iliUon, in some points, 
resembled that of Dante j but he lias treated it m aaiidelj different man- 
ner, We cannot, we lliinlt, lictfcr illustrate our opinion respecting our own 
great poet, than bj contrasting Inm with the father of Tuscan literature 

’Hie poelrj of MiUon differs from that of Dante, as Uie hieroglyphics of 
EgJTt differed from the niclure-wntmg of Mexico ITie images which 
3 '>ante emj>lo}*s speah ibr tiiemsehes , tlicy stand simply for wli it they are 
Those of MiUon liaie a signification which is often discernible only to llie 
imliatcd Their xalnc depends less on what thej directly represent than 
o i what tlicy remotelj suggest How eacr strange, howeser grotesque, may 
be the apptaiancc which Dante undertakes to describe, he neacr shrinks 
from describing it He gi\es us the «hape, the colour, the sound, the 
smell, the taste , he counts the numbers , ' he measures the sue llis 
similes are the illustrations of a travellei Unlike those of other poelc, and 
especially of Jhhon Ihcj* are introduced in a plain, business-like manner; 
not for the sake of any beauty m the objects from. Which thej arc drawai , 
not for the sake ofanj ornament which they maj impart to the poem ; but 
ximplj in order to make the meaning of the waiter as clear to the reader ns 
it IS to himself Tlie rums of the precipice which letl from the sixth to the 
seienth arde of hell were like those of the rock which fell into the Adige 
on the south of Trent Tlic cataract of Phlcgcthon was like that of Aqua 
dicta at the inonaslct} of St Benedict Tlic place where the heretics were 
confined in burning tombs resembled the aast ccmctcr)' of Arles 

KoW let us compare w itli the exact tklails of Dante the dim intimations of 
Milton We w ill cite a few examples Tlic English poet has nc\ cr thought 
of taking the measure of Satan lie gi\ cs us nierclj a vague idea of \ asl bulk 
III one passage the fiend lies stretched out huge m length, floating man} a 
rood, ojual in sire to the carlh-boni enemies of Jove, or to the sea-nionstcr 
which the matipcr mistakes for an island When he addresses himself to battle 
against the guardian angels, he stands like Tcncnffe or Atlas his stature 
reaches tlic sky Contrast watli these dcscnplions the lines in which Dante 
has desenbed the gigantic spectre of Kimrod “ His face seemed to me as 
long and as broad as the ball of St Peter’s at Kome, and his other limbs w ere 
in proportion, so that the bank, which concealed him fiom the waist dowai- 
wards, nescrthcless showed so mucliof him, that three tall Germans asould 
111 a^m has e attempted to teach to his hair ” We are sensible that a\ c do no 
justice to the admirable stjle of tlu. Florentine poet But Mi Carj 's transla- 
tion is not at hand ; and otir \crsiun, hones cr rude, is sufhaent to illustrate 
our meaning 

Once more, compare the lazar-house in the clcicnlh book of the Paradise 
Lost w ith the last w anl of Malelmlgc in Dante Milton aa oids the loathsome 
details, and takes refuge in indistinct but solemn and tremendous imagery. 
Despair hurrying from couch to couch to mock the aiaretches aa lUi his attend- 
ance, Death shaking Ins dart over them, but, m spile of supplications, delay- 
ing to stnkc. What sajs Dante ? " ’Hiere was sudi a moan tlicre as there 
avould be if all the sick avbo, bctiaccn July and September, arc in tlie hospi- 
tals of Valdichiana, and of the Tnscin ^aamps, and of Sardinia, were in 
one pit together , and such a stcncli was issuing fortli as is wont to issue 
from dccajcd limbs ” 

Wcaiill not l-'ke upon oursclacs the imadious office of settling precedency 
betw ecn twx) such wnters Each m his owti department is incompamble , and 
tadi, we may remark, has an«:ely, or fortunately, taken a subject adapted to 
exhibit his peculiar talent to the greatest adsautage. The Divine Comedy 
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at length We hasten on to that extraordinary productlon'which the general 
sufGrage of critics has placed m the highest class of human compositions 

The only poem of modem" times which can be compared with the Para- 
dise X^st IS the Divine Comedy The subject of Milton, in some points, 
resembled that of Dante ; but he has treated it m a widdy different man- 
ner We cannot, u e think, better illustrate our opinion respectmg our omi 
great poet, than by contrasting him with the father of Tuscan literature 

The poetry of Milton differs from that of Dante, as the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt differed from tlie picture-imting of Mexico The images which 
Dante employs speak for themselves ; tliey stand simply for what they are 
Tliose of Milton have a signification which is often discernible only to the 
initiated Their value depends less on what tliey directly represent than 
on what they remotely suggest Hou ever strange, hou ever grotesque, may 
be the appearance which Dante undertakes to describe, he neier shrinks 
from describing it He giies us tlie sliape, the colour, the sound, the 
smell, the taste , he counts the numbers , he measures the size llis 
similes are the illustrations of a travellei Unlike those of other poets, and 
especially of Milton, they are introduced in a plain, husmess-hke manner , 
not for the sake of any beauty in the objects from Winch they are draiiTi , 
not for the sake of any ornament which they may impart to the poem , hut 
simply in order to make the meaning of the writer as clear to the reader as 
it is to himself The rums of the precipice which led from the sixth to the 
seventh circle of hell were hke those of the rock which fell into the Adige 
on the south of Trent The cataract of Plilegethon was hke that of Aqua 
Qieta at the monastery of St Benedict The place where the heretics Mere 
confined in burning tombs resembled the vast cemeteiy of Arles 

Now let us compare with the exact details of Dante tlie dim mtunations of 
Milton We vv ill cite a few examples The English poet has nev er thought 
of takmg the measure of Satan He gives us merely a vague idea of vast bvuk 
In one passage the fiend lies stretched out huge m length, floatmg many a 
rood, equal in size to the earth-born enemies of Jove, or to the sea-monster 
which the manner mistakes for an island When he addresses himself to battle 
against the ^utdian angels, lie stands like Tenenffe or Atlas his stature 
reaches the ^y Contrast witli these descnptioiis the lines in which Dante 
has desenbed the gigantic spectre of Nimrod “ His face seemed to me as 
long and as broad as the hall of St Peter’s at Rome, and his other hmbs vv ere 
in proportion; so that the bank, which concealed him from the waist down- 
wards, nevertheless showed so much of him, tliat three tall Germans would 
in vam have attempted to readi to Ins hair ” We are sensible that we do no 
justice to the admirable style of the FlorenUne poet But Mr Cary’s transla- 
tion IS not at hand , and our version, however rude, is sufficient to illustrate 
our meanmg 

Once mor<^ compare the lazar-house m the eleventh book of the Paradise 
Lost with, the last vv ard of Malebolge m Dante Milton av oids the loathsome 
details, and takes refuge m mdistinct but solemn and tremendous imagery. 
Despair hurrying from couch to couch to mock tlie wretdies with his attend- 
ance, Death shaking Ins dart over them, but, in spite of supphcations, dday- 
ing to strike What says Dante ^ ** There was such a moan there as diere 
would be if all the sick who, between July and September, are m the hospi- 
tals of Valdichiana, and of the Tuscan swamps, and of Sardinia, were m 
one pit together , and such a stench was issuing forth as is wont to issue 
from decayed limbs ” 

We w ill not take upon oumelves tlie mvidious office of settling precedency 
betw een two such writers Each in his own department is incomparable , and 
each, we may’ remark, has vnsely, or fortunately, taken a subject adapted to 
exhibit his peculiar talent to the greatest advantage. The Divme Comedy 
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Gibbon has assigned for the lapidity -with which Christianity spread over the 
world, while Judaism scarcely ever acquired a proselyte, opcratedmore pow er- 
fully than tins feeling God, the uncreated, the incompichensible, the in 
visible, attracted few worshippers A philosopher might admire so noble 
a conception but the crowd turned away in disgust from words winch pre- 
sented no image to tlieir minds It was before Deity embodied in a human 
form, walking among men, partaking of their infirmities, leamng on their 
bosoms, weeping over their graves, slumbering in the manger, bleeding on the 
‘ cross, that the prejudices of the Synagogue, and the doubts of the Academy, 
and the pnde of the Portico, and the fasces of the Ltctor, and the swords of 
thirty legions, were humbled m the dust Soon after Christianity had achieved 
Its tnumph the principle which had assisted it began to corrupt it It 
became a nen Paganism Patron saints assumed the offices of household 
gods St George took the place of Mars St Elmo consoled the manner 

lor die loss of Castor and Polhi\ The Virgin Mother and Cecilia succeeded 
to Venus and the Muses Tlie fasanabon of sc\ and lovdmess was again 
jome'd to tliat of celestial dignity , and die homage of chivalry was blended 
w ith that of icligion* llefoimers have often made a stand against diese feel- 
ings, but never wadi more tlian apparent and partial success Tliemenwlio 
demolished the images in Cathedrals haic not always been able to demohsh 
diofee which were enshrined in their minds It would not be difficult to 
show that m politics the same nile holds good Doctnues, we are afraid, 

' must generally be embodied before they can excite a strong public feeling 
'nie multitude is more easily interested for the most unmeaning badge, or 
the most insignificant name, than for the most impoitant pnnaple 
From these considerations, w e iijfer that no poet, who should affect that 
metaphysical accuracy for the want of which Milton has been. blamed, would 
escape a disgraceful failure Still, how ever, there w as another extreme which, 
though far less dangerous, w'as also to be avoided Tlie imagmations of men 
are m a great measure under the control of their opinions Tlie most exqui- 
site art of poetical coloitnng can produce no illusion, when it is employed 
to represent that which is at once perceived to be incongruous and absuid 
klilton waole in an age of philosophers and theologians It was necessary, 

_ therefore, for him to abstain from givmg such a shock to their nnderstand>- 
mgs as 'might break the diarm which it was his object to throw over tiieir 
imaginations ‘ This is the real explanation of the indistmctness and incon- 
sistency wadi w hich he has often been reproached Dr J ohnson acknowledges 
that It was absolutely necessary that the spmts should be clothed with mate- 
nal forms “But,” saj's'he, “the poet should have secured the consist- 
ency of his system by keeping immatenahty out of sight, and seducing the 
reader to drop it from his dioughts ” This is easily said , but what if Milton 
could not seduce his readers to drop immateriality from their thoughts? 
"Wliat if tlie contraiy opinion had taken so full a possessipn of the minds 
of men as to leave no room even for the half belief which poetry* requires? 
■Sucli wc suspect to have been the case It was impossible for the poet to 
adopt altogctlier the material or the immatenal system He therefore took 
' his stand on the debatable gfbnnd He left the whole in ambiguity He 
has doubtless, by so doing, laid himself open to the chatge of inconsistency 
But though philosophically in the wrong, we cannot but believe that he 
was poetically in the nght This task, which almost any other waiter would 
have found impracticable, was easy to him. Tlie peculiar art which he 
possessed of communicating Ins meaning circiutously tlirongh a long succes- 
sion of associated ideas, and of intimating more than lie expressed, enabled 
him' to disguise those incongruities which he could not avoid 
'Poetry which jclates to the beings of another world ought to be at once 
mystenous and picturesque. That of, Milton is so lhat of Dante is 
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Gibbon his assigned foi tlie rapidity -ntth which Christianity spread over the 
world, while Judaism scarcely ever acqmrcd a pioselyte, operatedmoiepower- 
fully tlian this feeling God, ' the uncreated, the incomprehensible, the in 
visible, attracted few woisliippers A pbilosopher might admire so noble 
a conception • but tlie crowd turned away in disgust from words which pre- 
sented no image to their minds It was before Deity embodied m a human 
form, wallung among men, pirtalang of their infirmities, leaning on their 
bosoms, weeping over their graves, slumbenng m the manger, bleeding on the 
cross, that the prejudices of the Synagogue, and the doubts of the Academy, 
and Ae pnde of the Portico, and the fasces of the Lictor, and the swords of 
,tlurty legions, w ere humbled m the dust Soon after Christianity hadacliieved 
its tnumph, the pnnciple which had assisted it begin to corrupt it It 
becime a neu Paganism Patron saints assumed the offices of household 
gods St George took the plice of Mars St Elmo consoled the manner 
for Gie loss of Castor ind Pollux The Vngm Mother and Cecilia succeeded 
to Venus and the Muses The fascinibon of sev ind loveliness was again 
jomed to that of celestial dignity , and the homage of chivalry -was blended 
with that of religion Reformei's have often made a stand igamst these feel- 
ings, but nevei \/ith more thin apparent and paihal success The men who 
demolished the images m Cathedrals liave not always been able to demolish 
those which were enshrined m their minds It would not be difficult to 
show that m politics the same rule holds good Docbines, \vc are afraid, 
must generally be embodied before tliey can excite a strong public feeling 
lire multitude is more easily interested for the most unmeaning badge, or 
the most insignificant iiime, than for the most important pnnciple 
From tliese considerabons, we iijfei that no poet, who should affect that 
metaphysical accuracy for the want of which Milton his been blamed, would 
escape a disgraceful failure Still, howevei, tlierewis another extreme which, 
though fill less dangerous, was also to be a\ oided The imagmabons of men 
aie in a great measure under the control of their opinions Tlie most exqui- 
site art of poehcal coloumig can produce no illusion, when it is employed 
to represent that which is at once perceived to be incongruous and absurd 
Milton wrote in on age of philosophers and theologians It was necessary, 
therefore, for him to abstain from giving such a shock to then: understind- 
ings as might break the diann whidi it vvis liis object to throw over their 
imagmations Tins is the real explanition of the mdistmctiiess and mcon- 
sistency with which he has often been reproached Dr Johnson acknowledges 
that It was absolutely necessary that the spints should be dothed with mate- 
rial forms “ But,” says he, “ the poet should have secured the consist- 
ency of his system by keepmg immatenality out of sight, and seduemg the 
reader to drop it from his tlioughts ” This is easily said , but what if Milton 
could not seduce his readers to drop immateriality from their thoughts? 
'Whit if tlie contrary opinion had taken so full i possessipn of the minds 
of men as to leave no room even for the half belief winch poetry requires? 
Such we suspect to have been the case It was impossible for the poet to 
adopt altogether the matenal or the immaterial system He tlierefore took 
lus stand on the debatable ground He left the whole m ambiguity He 
lias doubtless, by so doing, laid himself open to the charge of inconsistency 
But though philosopliically in the wrong, we cannot but believe that he 
was poetically in the right This task, winch almost any other vvnter would 
have found impracticable, was eisy to him The peculiar art which he 
'possessed of communicating lus meaning circuitously tlirough a long succes- 
sion of associated ideas, and of intimating more tlian he expressed, enabled 
him to disguise those mcongruitics which he could not avoid 
, Poetry which relates to ttie bein^ of another world ought to be "t once 
mysterious and^picturesque That of Milton is so I hat of Dante is 
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IS 1 personal navntive Dante js the eye-witness and car-witness of that 
which he relates He is the very man who has heard the tormented spints 
crying out for tlic second death, who has read the dusky diaracters on the 
porid witlim which there is no hope, who has hidden Ins face from the ter- 
rors of the Gorgon, who has fled from the hooks and the seething pitch of 
Barhanccia and Draglugnazzo His own hands have grasped the shaggy sides 
of Lucifer, hlis oivn feet have climbed the mountain of expiation His ow n 
brow has been marked by the purifying angel The' reader would throw 
aside such a tale m mcredulous di^ust, unless it were told with the strongest 
air of \ eracity, with a sobnety even m its horrots, with the greatest precision 
and multiplicity ui its detads Tlie narratiae of Milton in tins respect differs 
from that of Dante, as tlie adventures of Amadis differ from those of GuUivei 
The author of Ainadis would have made his hook ridiculous if he had intro- 
duced those mmute particulars which give such a charm to the work of Swift, 
the nautical observations, tlie affected delicacy about names, tlie official docu- 
ments tmnsenbed at full length, and all the unmeaning gossip and scandal 
of the court, springing out of nothings and tending to nothmg We are not 
shocked at bung told that a man who lived, nobody knows when, saw many 
very stmnge sights and we can ensdy abandon ourselves to die illusion of 
the romance But avlien Lemuel Gulliver, surgeon, resident at Rotberhitlie, 
tells us of pjgmies and giants, flying islands, and philosoplusmg horses, 
nothing but such circumstantial touches could produce for a single moment 
a deception on tlie imagination 

Of all the poets who have intioduced into their works the agency of super- 
natural beings, hlilton has succeeded best Here Dante decidedly yields to 
him and as this is a pomt on which man}' rash and ill considered judgments 
have been pronounced, we feel mchned to dwell on it a little longer The 
most fatal error which a poet can possibly commit m the management of his 
madimery, is that of attempting to philosophise top much Milton Jias been 
often censured for ascnbmg to spints many functions of winch spints must ' 
be mcapablc But these objections, though sanctioned by eminent names, 
onginatc, we venture to say, m profound ignorance of die art of poetry 

What is spint ? What are our own minds, the portion of spint with whidi 
WD are best acquamted? We observe cei^tam plucnomeiia We cannot 
explain them into matenal causes We therefore infer that there cMSts 
something wlucli is not matenal But of tins somediing we have no idea 
We can define it only by negatives We can reason about it only by sym- 
bols We use the word , but we have no image of die thing , and the busi- 
ness of poetry IS with images, and not walk words The poet uses words 
indeed , but they are merely the instruments of Ins art, not its objects 
They arc the matcnals which he is to dispose in such a manner as to present 
a picture to the mental eye And if tliey are not so disposed, they are 
no more entitled to be cdled poetry than a bale of canvas and a box of 
colours to be called a panitmg 

Logicians may reason about abstractions But the great mass of men must 
have images. The strong tendency of the multitude in all ages and nations to 
idolatry can be explamed on no other prmciple Tlie first inhabitants of G recce, 
diert IS reason to believe, worslupped one invisible Deity But the necessity 
of having something more definite to adore produced, in a few centimes, die 
innumerable crowd of Gods and Goddesses. In like manner die ancient 
Persians thought it impious to exhibit the Creator under a human form Yet 
even these transferred to the Smi the wotsliip which, m speculation, they con- 
sidcrsxl due only to the Supreme Mmd The histoiy of the Jews is the record 
of a continued struggle between pure Theism, supported by the most ternlde 
sanctions, and the strangely fosemating desire of having some v isible and 
tangible object of adoration Perhaps none of the secondary ppnspis which 
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Gibbon Ins assigned for tlie i-apidity ■witli whidi Chnstianity spread over the 
■\yorId, while Judaism scarcely ever acqim ed a proselyte,' operatedmore power- 
fully than this feeling God, the uncreated, the incomprehensible, the m 
visible, attracted few worshippers A philosopher might admire so noble 
a conception ; but the crowd turned away in disgust from words which pre- 
sented no image to their minds It was before Deity embodied m a human 
form, ivalhing among men, partakmg of their infirmities, leaning on their 
bosoms, weeping over their grav es, slumbering m the manger, bleeding on the 
cross, that the prejudices of the Synagogue, and the doubts of the Academy, 
and the pnde of the Portico and the fasces of the Lictor, and the swords of 
thirty legions, were Ininbled intlie dust. Soon after Christianity hadachieved 
Its triumph the principle which had assisted it began to corrupt it It 
became a new Paganism Patron saints assumed the offices of household 
gods, St George took the place of Mars St Elmo consoled the manner 
lor the loss of Castor and Pollux The Virgin Mother and Cecilia succeeded 
to Venus and die Muses The fascination of sev and lovehness was again 
jouied to that of celestial dignity , and the homage of chivalry was blended 
w ith that of lebgion Reformera have often made a stand agamst these feel- 
ings; but ne\ er with more than apparent and partial success The men who 
demolished the images in Cathedrals liavenot always been able to demolish 
tliose which were enshiined in their irinds It would not be difficult to 
show that in politics tlic same rule holds good Doctrines, we are afraid, 
must generally be embodied before diey can excite a strong public feeling 
The multitude is more easUy interested for the most unmeaning badge, or 
the most insignificant name, than for the most unportant principle 
From diese considerations, we njfer that no poet, who should affect that 
metaphysical accuracy for the w'ant of which Milton L'ls been blamed, would 
escape a disgraceful failure StiU, however, tliere w'as another extreme winch, 
though fai less dangerous, was also to be avoided The imaginations of men 
are m a great me.isure under the control of their opinions The most exqui- 
site art of poetical colouring can pioduce no illusion, when it is employed 
to represent that which is at once perceived to be incongruous and absiud 
Milton wiote m an' age of philosophers and theologians It was necessary, 
therefore, for bun to abstam from giving •nicli a shock to their understand- 
ings as might break the charm w'hich it was Ins object to tlirow over their 
imagmations This is the real explanation of the indistmctness and mcon- 
sistency w ith which he has often been reproached Di Johnson acloiowledges 
that it was absolutely necessaiy that the spirits should be clothed with mate- 
nal forms “But,” says he, “the poet should have seemed the consist- 
/ cncy of Ins system by keeping immatenahty out of sight, and seducing the 
reader to drop it from his thoughts ” This is easily said , but what if Milton 
could hot seduce his readers to drop immatenality from tlieir thoughts? 
■VVhat if tlie contrary opinion had taken so full a possessipn of the minds 
of men as to leave no room even for the half belief which poetry requires ? 
Such we suspect to have been the case. It was impossible for the poet to 
adopt altogetlicr the inatenal or the immatenal system He therefore took 
his stand on the debatable ground - He left the whole in ambiguity He 
lias doubtless, by so doing, laid himself open to the cliarge of inconsistency 
But though philosophically in the wrong, »we cannot but believe that he 
was poetically in the right Tins task, wmcli almost any other wnter would 
(have found impracticable, was easy to him The ‘peculiar art which he 
possessed of communicating Ins meamng circuitously through a long succes- 
sion of associated ide^, and of intimating more than he expressed, enabled 
him to disgiuse those mcongrmties which he could not avoid 

Poetiy which relates to the beings of anotlier world ought to be at once 
mysterious and picturesque That of MiItoa< is so. /lhat of Dante is 
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picturesque indeed beyond any that ever was written Its effect approaches 
to that produced by the pencil or the diisel But it is picturesque to the 
exclusion of all mystery This is a fault on the right side^ a fault insepar* 
able from the plan of Dante’s poem, which, as we have already obsewd, 
Tcndcied the utmost accuracy of descnptioii necessary Still it is a fault 
The supernatural agents excite an interest , but it is not the interest which 
IS proper to supematuird agents We feel that we could talk to tlie ghosts 
and demons, witliout any emotion of unearthly awe We could, like Don 
Juan, ask them to supper, and eat heartily in their company Dantes 
angels are good men with wings His devils ate spiteful ugly executioners 
His dead men are merely living men in strange situations 1 ne scene which 
passes between the poet and Farinata is justly celebrated Still, Fannata 
in the burmng tomb is exactly what Farinata would have been at an auto da 
ft Nothing can be moie touching than the hrst mtemew of Dante and 
Beatrice 1r et what is it, but a lovely woman chidmg, with sweet austere 
composure, the lover for whose affection she is grateful, but whose vices 
she reprobates? The feelings which gi\e the passage its charm would suit 
the streets of Florence as well as the summit of the Mount of Purgatory 
The spirits of hlilton are unlike those of almost all other writers His 
fends, in particular, are wonderful creations They are not metaphysical 
abstractions They are not wicked men They are not ugly beasts They 
have no horns, no tails, none of the fee>faw fum of Tasso and Klopstock 
1 hey liave just enough iii common with human nature to be mtelhgible to 
human beings Their characters are, hke their forms, marked by a certain 
dim resemblance to those of men, but exaggerated to gigantic dimensions, 
and veiled in niystenous gloom 

Perhaps the gods and dtemons of rEschylus may best bear a comparison with 
the angels and devils of Milton Tlie style of the Athenian had, as we have 
remarked, something of the Onental character, and tlic same peculiarity may 
be traced in his mythology It has nothing of the amenity and elegance which 
we generally find in the superstitions of Greece All is nigged, barbaric, and 
colossal 1 he legends of yCschylus seem to harmonise less with the fragrant 
grov cs and graceful porticoes in which Ins countrymen paid their vows to the 
God of Light and Goddess of Desire, than with those huge and grotesque 
labyrinths of eternal granite m wliicli Egypt enshnned her mystic Osins, or 
in w hidi llindostan still bows down to her seven-headed idols His favounte 
gods are those of the elder generation, the sons of heaven and earth, com- 
pared with \v horn Jupiter himself w as a stripling and an upstart, the gigantic 
1 lions, and the inexorable Funes Foremost among his creations of this 
c’ass stands Prometheus, half fiend, half redeemer, the fnend of man, the 
sullen and implacable enemy of heaven Prometheus bears undoubtedly a 
considerable resemblance to the Satan of Milton^ In both we find the same 
impatience of control, the same ferocity, the same unconquerable pnde In 
both characters also are nuugled, though in very different proportions, some 
1 ind and generous feelings Prometheus, however, is hardly superhuman 
enough He talks too mudiofhisdiains and his uneasy posture he is rather 
too much depressed and agitated His resolution seems to depend on the 
knowledge which he possesses that he holds the fate of his torturer m his 
hands, and that the hour of his release will surely come. But Satan is a 
creature of another sphere The might of his intellectual nature is victonous 
over the extremity of pain Amidst agonies which cannot he conceived 
wimout horror, he deliberates, resolves, and even exults Against tlie sword 
, V thunder of Jehovah, against the ilammgl;A.e, and the 

marl burning w ith solid fire, against the prospect of an eternity of unmter- 
mitted misery, his spint hears up unbroken, restmg on its own innate ener- 
gies, requiring no support from anything external, nor even from hope itselL 
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To return for a moment to the parallel which ive ha\cbecn attempting 
to draw between Milton and Dante, we would add that the poetry of tliesc 
great men has in a considerable degree taken its character from their moral 
qualities They are not egotists They rarely obtrude their idiosyncrasies 
on their readers They have nothing m common with those modem beg- 
gars for fame, who extort a pittance from tlie compassion of the inex- 
perienced by exposing the nakedness and sores of their minds Yet it 
would be difficult to name two wnters whose works have been more com- 
pletely, though undesignedly, coloured by their personal feelings 

The character of Milton was pccuharly distmguished by loftiness of spint , 
that of Dante by mtensity of feeling In every line of the Divine Comedy 
we discern the aspenty which, is produced by pnde struggling ivith misery 
There is perhaps no work in the world so deeply and uniformly sorrowful 
Tlie melancholy of Dante was no fantastic caprice It was not, as far as 
at this distance of time can be judged, the effect of external circumstances 
It was from within Neither love nor glory, neither the conflicts of earth 
nor the hope of heaven could dispel it It turned every consolahon and 
every pleasure into its own nature It resembled that noxious Sardinian 
soil of which tlie intense bitterness is said to have been perceptible even in 
its honey His mind was, m the noble language of the Hebrew poet, “a 
land of darkness, as darkness itself, and where the light was as darkness ” 
The gloom of his character discolours all the passions of men, and all the 
face of nature, and tinges with its own hvid hue the flowers of Paradise and 
the glories of the eternal throne All the portraits of him arc singularly 
characteristic. No person can look on the features, noble even to rugged- 
ness, the dark furrows of the cheek, the haggard and woful stare of the eye, 
the sullen and contemptuous curve of the lip, and doubt that they belong 
' to a man too proud and too sensitive to be happy. 

Milton was, hke Dante, a statesman and a lover , and, like Dante, he had 
been unfortunate in ambition and in love. He had survived his health and 
his sight, tlie comforts of his home, and the prosperity of his party Of the 
great men by whom he had been distmguished at his entrance into life, some 
had been taken away from the evil to come , some had earned into foreign 
climates their unconquerable hatred of oppression , some were pinuigin dun- 
geons , and some had poured forth their blood on scaffolds Venal and licen- 
tious scribblers, with just sufficient talent to clothe the thoughts of a pandat 
in the style of a bellman, were now the favounte writers of the Sovereign and 
of the public It was a loatlisome herd, vvliich could be compared to nothmg 
so fitly as to the rabble of Comus, grotesque monsteis, half bestial, half human, 
dropping with wine, bloated with gluttony, and reelmg m obscene dances 
Amidst these that fair Muse was placed, like the chaste lady of the Masque, 
lofty, spotless, and serene, to be cmttered at, and pomted at, and gunned at, 
by the whole lout of Satyrs and Goblins If evei despondency and aspeiity 
could be excused m any man, they might have been excused in hlilton 
But the strength of his mind overcame every calamity Neither blindness, 
nor gout, nor age, nor penury, nor domestic afflictions, nor political disap- 
pomtments, nor abuse, nor proscnption, nor neglect, had power to disturb 
his sedate and majestic patience His spirits do not seem to have been high, 
"but they were smgularly equable His temper was serious, perhaps stem , 
but it was a temper which no suflenngs could render sullen or fretful Such 
as it was when, on the eve of great events, he returned from his travels, in 
the prune of health and manly beauty, loaded with literary distinctions, and 
glovvmg with patriotic hopes, such it continued to he when, after having ex- 
penen^ every calamity which is madent to our nature, old, poor, sight- 
less, and disgraced, he retired to his hovel to die 
Hence it was that, though wxote the Paradise Dost at a tune of life when 
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images of beauty and tenderness are in general bcginnuig to fade, even from 
those minds in which they liave not been elTaced by anxiety and disappoint- 
mentj he adorned it with all that is mostlovdy and delightful m the physical 
and in the moral world Neither Theoentus nor Anoito had a finer or a more 
healthful sense of the pleasantness of external objects, or loved better to luxu- 
riate amidstsunbeams and flowers, the songs of nightingales, the jmee of sum- 
met fruits, and the coolness of sliady fountains His conception of love unites 
all the voluptuousness of the Oriental haram, and all the gallantry of the chi- 
\alnc tournament, with all the pure and quiet affection of an English fireside 
His poetry reminds ns of the miracles of Alpine scenery Nooks and dells, 
beautiful as fairy land, are embosomed m its most rugged and gigantic eleva- 
tions The roses and myrtles bloom unchilled on the verge of the avalanche 
1 races, indeed, of the pecuhar character of Milton may be found m all 
his works , but it is most strongly displayed m tlie Sonnets Those re- 
markable poems have been undervmued by critics who have not understood 
thur nature They have no epigrammatic point There is none of the 
ingenuity of Fihcaja in the tliought, none of the hard and brilliant enamel 
of Petrarch m die style Tliey are simple but majestic lecords of the fed 
mgs of tlie poet , as little tncked out for the public eye as his diary would 
have been A victory, an unexpected attack upon die city, a momentary 
fit of depression or exultation, a jest thrown out against one of his books, a 
dream wlucli for a short tune restored to him diat beautiful face over which 
the grave had closed for ever, led him to musings which, without efibrt, 
shaped themselves into verse The umty of sentiment and seventy of style 
which charactense these httle pieces remind us of the Greek Audiology, or 
perhaps still more of the Collects of the English Litmgy The noble poem 
on the Massacres of Piedmont is stricdy a collect in veree 
1 he Sonnets are more or less stnkmg, according as the Occasions which gav e 
birth to them are more or less mtcrcsting But they are, almost without ex- 
ception, dignified by a sobriety and greatness of mind to which we knOw not ' 
where to look for a parallel It would, mdeed, be scarcely safe to draw any 
decided inferences as to the character of a wnter from passages direcdy egotis- 
tical But the quahties which we have asenbed to hlilton, though perhaps 
most strongly marked m diose parts of his works which treat of his petsonal 
fcelin^^, aie distuiguishable m every page, and impart to all his wntmgs, 
prose and poetry, English, Latin, and Itahan, a stiong family likeness 
His public conduct was such as was to be expected fiom a man of a spiiit 
so high and of mi mtelleet so powerful He lived at one of the most me- 
morable eras m the history of mankind, at the very crisis of the gieat conflict 
betacen Oromasdes and Arimancs, liberty and despotism, reason and pre- 
judice That great battle was fought for no single generation, for no single 
land The destmiea of the human race were staked on the same cast viath 
the freedom of the English people Then were first proclaimed those 
mighty pnnciples winch have since worked their way into the depths of the 
American forests, which liave roused Gieece from the slavery and degrada- 
tion of two thousand years, and which, from one cild of Europe to the odier, 
have kmdlcd mi unquenchable fire m the hearts of die oppressed, and loosed 
the knees of the oppressors witli mi imwonted fear 
Of tho'je pnnciples, then struggling for tlieir mfant existence, Milton was 
the most dev otexl and eloquent literary champion We need not say how much 
w e admire his public conduct But vv e cannot disguise from ourselves diat a 
large portion of his couiitiymen still think it unjustifiable The cinl war, in- 
deed, lias been more discussed, and is less understood, than any event in Eiig- 
luh lustoiy Ihe fnends of liberty laboured under the disadvontageof wliieii 
the hon m the fable complmned so bitterly Ihough they w ere the conquer- 
ors, their enemies were the pmnters. As a body, the Roundheads had done 
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tiiejr utmost to decry and rum literature , and literature was even with them, 
as, m the long run, it always is with its enemies The best hook on their side 
of the question is the charming nanutive of Mrs Hutclimson May’s Histoiy 
of the Parliament is good , but it breaks off at tlie most mterestiiig cnsis of 
th6 struggle The performance of Ludlow is foolish and violent , and most of 
tlie latei wnters who haie espoused the same cause, Oldmixon for instance, 
and Cathenne Macaulay, have,’ to say the least, been more distinguished by 
zeal than either by candour or by skiU On the odier side aie the most autlion- 
tative and the most popular histoncal ivorks m our language, tliat of Claren- 
don, and tliat of Hume The former is not only ably wntten and full of 
valuable information, but has also an air of dignity and smcenty which makes 
even the prejudices and eriors with which it abounds respectable Hume, fiom 
whose fascinating narrative the ^eat mass of the reading public are still con- 
tented to take tiieir opimons, hated religion so much that he hated liberty 
foi havmg been alhed with religion, and has pleaded the cause of tyraimy 
with the dexterity of an advocate, while affecting the impartiahty of a judge 

The public conduct of Milton must be approved or condemned accoiding 
as the resistance of tlie people to Charles the First shall appear to be justifi- 
able or cnmmal We shall therefore make no apology for dedicating a few 
pages to the discussion of that interesting and most important question ' We 
shall not argue it on general grounds We sliall not recur to tliose pnmary 
prmaples from which the claim of any government to the obedience of lU 
subjects is to be deduced We are entitled to that vantage ground , but we 
will relinquish it We are, 011 this pomt, so confident of superiority, that 
we are not unwiihng to mutate the ostentatious generosity of those ancient 
loughts, who vowed to joust without helmet or shield agamst all enemies, 
and to give their antagonists the advantage of sun anil wmd We will take 
the nailed constitutional question We confidently affirm, that every reason 
which can he urged m favour of tlie Revolution of 1688 may be uiged with 
at least equal force m favour of ivhat is called tlie Great Rebellion 

In one respect, only, we tlnnlt, can the wannest admirers of Charles ven- 
ture to say that he was a better sovereign than his son Pie was not, m 
name and profession, a Papist , we say m name and profession, because 
both Charles himself and his creature Laud, while tliey abjured the innocent 
badges of Poperj', retamed’all its worst vices, a complete sulnection of reason 
to authority, a weak preference of form to substance, a childish passion for 
mummenes, an idolatrous veneration for the priestly character, and, above 
all, a merciless mtolerance This, however, we vnuve We will concede 
that Chailes was a good Protestant , but we say that this Protestantism does 
not make the slightest distinction between his case and that of James 

The prmaples of the Revolution have often been grossly misrepiesented, 
and never more than m the couise of the present year There is a certain 
class of men, who, while they profess to hold m reverence tiie great names 
and great actions of former times, never look at them for any o&er purpose 
than m order' to find in them some excuse foi existing abuses In every 
venerable precedent they pass by what is essential, and take only what is 
acadental • they keep out of sight what is beneficial, and hold up to public 
imitation aH that is defective If, m any part of any great example, theie 
heanytliing unsound, tliese flesh-flies detect it with an unerrmg instinct, and 
dart upon it^vvith a ravenous dehght If some good end has been attained 
m spite of them, they feel, with their prototype, that * 

“ Their labour must be to pervert that end, , 

And out of good still to find means of evil ” 

^ To the blessings which England has derived from the Revolution these 
people fire- utterly insensible The expulsion of a tyrant, tlie solemn recog- 
nition of popular nghts, hberty, secunty, toleration, all go for nothmg with 
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them One sect tliere was, which, from unfortunate temporary causes, it was 
thought necessary to keep under close restraint One part of the empire there 
w as so unhappily circumstanced, that at that time its misery w as necessaiy to 
our happiness, and its slavery to our freedom These are the parts of the Re- 
volution whidi the politicians of whom we speak, love to contemplate, and 
which seem to them not indeed to Mndicate, but m some degree to palliate, 
the good which it has produced Talk to them of Naples, of Spam, or of 
South America They stand forth zealots for the doctrme of Divine Right 
which has now come back to us, like a thief from transportation, under the 
alias of Legitimacy But mention the miseries of Ireland Then William is a 
hero Then Somers and Shrewsbury are great men Tlien the Revolution is a 
glorious era The very same persons who, in this country, never omit an op- 
portunity of reviving every wretched Jacobite slander respechng the Whigs 
of that penod, have no sooner crossed St George’s Channel, than they begin 
to fill their bumpers to the glorious and immortal memory They may truly 
boast that they look not at men, but at measures So that evil be done, they 
care not who does it ; the arbitrary Charles, or the liberal William, Ferdinand 
tlie CaAolic, or Frederic the Protestant On such occasions their deadliest 
opponents may reckon upon their candid construction The bold assertions 
of these people have of late impressed a large portion of the public with an 
opinion that James the Second was expelled simply because he was a Catho- 
lic, and tliat the Revolution was essentially a Protestant Revolution 
But this certainly was not the case , nor can any person who has acquired 
more knowledge of the history of those times than is to be found in Gold- 
smith’s Abndgment behe\e that, if James had held his own rehgious 
opinions without wishing to make proselytes, or if, wishing even to make 
proselytes, he liad contented lumscif with exerting only lus constitutional 
influence for that purpose, the Pnnee of Orange would ever ha\e been in- 
\ itcd o ver Our ancestors, we suppose, knew tneir ow n meaning , and, if w e 

may bdieve them, their hostility w as pnmanly not to popery, but to tyranny 
They did not dnve out a tyrant because he was a Catholic , but &ey e\- 
clttdcd Catholics from the crowm, because they thought them likely to be 
t> rants The ground on which they, in their famous resolution, declared 
the throne vacant, was this, “ that James had broken the fundamental laws 
of the kmgdom ” Eiery man, therefore, who approies of the Revolution 
of 1688 must hold that the breacli of fundamental laws on the part of the 
soiereign justifies resistance The question, then, is this , Had Charles tlic 
First broken the fundamental laws of England^ 

No person can answer in the negative, unless he refuses credit, not merely 
to all the accusations brought against Charles by hu, opponents, but to the 
narratives of the warmest Royalists, and to the confessions of the King him- 
self If there be any truth in any historian of any party who has related 
the events of that reign, the conduct of Charles, IVom his accession to the 
meeting of the Long Parliament, had been a continued course of oppression 
and treachery Let those who applaud the Revolution, and condemn the 
Rebellion, mention one act of James tlic Second to which a parallel is not 
to be found m the history of his father Let them lay their fingers on a 
single article in tlie Declaration of Right, presented by the two Houses to 
William and Mary, which Charles is not acknowledged to have violated 
He liad, according to the testimony of lus owai fnends, usurped the functions 
of tlie legislature, raised taxes without the consent of parliament,’ and 
quartered troops on the people in tlie most illegal and v exatious manner 
Not a single session of parliament had passed without some unconstitutional 
attack on the freedom of debate , the nght of petition was grossly violated , 
arbitrary judgments, exorbitant fines, and unwarranted imprisonments, 
were grievances of daily occurrence If these things do not justify 
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resistatice, the Revolution was treason , if they do, the Great Rebelhon was 
laudable. 

But, It IS said, w hy not adopt milder measures ’ Wliy, aftei the King had 
consented to so many reforms, and renounced so many oppressive prerogatives, 
did the parliament continue to nse m their demands at the nsk of provoking a 
civilwar? Thediip'-moneyhadbeen given up The Star Chamber had been 
abohshed Provision had been made for the fiequent convocation and secure 
deliberation of parliaments Why not pursue an end confessedly good by 
peaceable and regular means ? We recur again to the analogy of the Revolu- 
tion Why was James driven from the throne? Why was he not retained 
upon conditions ? He too had oflered to call a free parliament and to submit 
to its decision dl the matters in dispute Yet we are in the habit of praising 
our forefathers, who prefewed a revolution, a disputed succession, a dynasty 
of strangers, twenty years of foreign and intestme war, a standing army, and 
a national debt, to the rule, however restneted, of a tried and pioved ^nuit 
The Long Parliament acted on the same pnnciple, and is entitled to the same 
praise They could not trust the King He had no doubt passed salutary 
laws , but what assurance was there that he would not break them ? He had 
renounced oppressive prerogatives , but where was the security that he would 
not resume them? The nation had to deal ivith a man whom no tie could 
bmd, a man. who made and broke promises vnth equal facility, a man whose 
honour had been a hundred times panmed, and never redeemed 

Here, indeed, the Long Parliament stands on still stronger ground than 
the Convention of 1688 No action of James cm be compared to the con- 
duct of Charles with respect to the Petition of Right The Lords and 
Commons present him with a bill in which the constitutional limits of his 
power are marked out He hesitates , he evades , at last he bargams to 
give his assent for five subsidies The bill receives his solemn assent , the 
subsidies are voted , but no sooner is tlie tyrant relieved, than he returns at 
once to all the arbitrary measures which he had bound himself to abandon, 
and violates all Uie clauses of the very Act winch he had been paid to pass 

For moi:e than tea years the^people had seen the rights which were theirs 
by a double daim, by immemorial inhentance and by recent purchase, in- 
fringed by the perfidious king who had recomised them At length circuni- 
stances compelled Charles to summon another parliament another chance 
was given to our fathers Were tliey to throw it away as they had thiown 
away the former? Were they again to be cozened by /<f iPiw /e mrf ? Were 
They agam to'advance their money on pledges which had been forfeited ovei 
and over agam? Were they to lay a second Petition of Right at die foot of 
the throne, to grant another lavish aid m exchange for anodier unmeaning 
ceremony, and then to take their departure, till, afier ten years more of fiaud 
and oppression, their prmce should again require a supply, and agam repay it 
with a pequiy ? They were compelled to choose whether they would trust a 
tyrant or conquer him We think that they chose wisely and nobly 
> The advocates of, Charles, like die advocates of other ’ mmefactors 
against whom overwhelming evidence is produced, generally ^dedine all 
controversy about the facts, and content themselves with calling testimony 
to character He had so many pnvate virtues ' And had James the 
Second no pnvate virtues? Was Ohver Cromwell, his bitterest enemies 
themselves bemg judges, destitute of pnvate virtues? And what, after all, 
■are the virtues asenbed to Charles? A religious zeal, not more sincere 
than that of his son, and fully as weak and narrow-mmded, and a few of the 
ordinary household decencies which half die tombstones in England claim for 
those who he beneath them A good father I A good husband • Ample 
apologies indeed for fifteen years of persecution, tyranny, and falsehood 1 
\Ve charge him with having broken his coronation oath , and we are told 

B 
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tliat he kept Ins marnage vow ’ "We accuse hun of having givert up lus 
people to the merciless inflictions of the most hot headed and hard-hearted 
of prelates , and the defence is, that he took his little son on his knee and 
ingfpfl him ' We censure him for having violated the articles of the Petition 
pf Uight, after having, for good and aaluable consideration, promised to 
observe them, and we are informed that he was accustomed to hear prayers at 
si\ o’clock m the morning I It is to such considerations as tliese, together with 
his Vandyke dress, his Imndsome face, and his peaked beard, that he ones, 
we venly believe, most of his populanty wath the present generation. 

For oursehes, we own that we do not understand the common phrase, a 
good man, but a bad king We can as easily conceive a good man and an 
unnatural father, or a good man and a treacherous friend We cannot, in 
cstimatmg the character of an individual, leaie out of our consideration his 
conduct in the most important of all human relations , and if in that rela- 
tion we find him to have been selfish, cruel, and deceitful, we shall take 
the liberty to call him a bod man, in spite of all his temperance at table, 
and all his regulanty at chapel 

We cannot refrain from adding a few words rejecting a topic on which 
the defenders of Charles are fond of dwelhng. If, they say, he governed 
his people ill, he at least governed them after the example of his predeces- 
sors If he violated their pnvilegcs, it was because those pnvdeges had 
not been accurately defined No act of oppression has ever been imputed 
to him which has not a parallel in the annals of the Tudors This point 
Hume has laboured, with an art winch is as discreditable in a historical 
work as It would be admirable in a forensic addresa Tlie answer is 
short, dear, and decisive Charles had assented to the Petition of Right > 
He had renounced the oppressive powers said to have been exercised by 
his predecessors, and he had renounced them for money He was not 
entiued to set up his antiquated claims against his own lecent release 

These arguments arc so obvious, that it may seem superfluous to dw eU 
upon Uiem But those who have observed how much the events of that 
time are misrepresented and misunderstood will not blame us for stating the 
case simply It is a case of which the simplest statement is the strongest 

The enemies of the Parliament, indeed, rarely choose to take issue on 
the great pomts of die question , They content themsehes with exposing 
some of the crimes and follies to which public commotions necessaiily give 
birth They bewail the unmented fate of Straiford They execrate the 
lawless violence of the army They laugh at the Scnptural names of tlie 
preachers Major-generals fleecing their distncts , soldiers revelling on the 
spoils of a ruined peasantry , upstarts, enriched by the pubhc plunder, 
takmg possession of the hospitable firesides and hereditary trees of the old 
gentry, bovs smashing the beautiful windows of cathedrals, Quakers 
ndmg naked through the market-place , Fifth-monarchy-men shouting for 
King Jesus , agitators lectunng from the tops of tubs on the fate of Agag , 
— all these, they tell us, were the offspung of the Great Rcbelhon 

Be It so We are not cartful to answer m this matter These charges, 
were they mfinitely more important, would not alter our opinion of an 
cicnt which alone has made us to difler from the slaves who crouch beneath 
despotic sceptres Many evils, no doubt, were produced by the civil war' 
Tlicy were the pnee of our liberty Has the acquisition been worth the 
sacirfice? It is the nature of the Devil of tyranny to tear and rend the 
body which he leaves Arc die iiusenes of continued possession less 
horrible than the struggles of the tremendous exorcism ? 

If It were possible that a people brought up under an intolerant and 
arbrtrary system could subvert that system widiout acts of cruelty and folly, 
half die oniecUons to despotic power would be removed We should, in 
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that case, be compelled to acknowledge that it at least produces no per 
uiaous effects, on the intellectual and moral diaracter of a nation We 
demote the outrages which accompany revolutions But tlie more violent 
the outrages, the more assured uc feci tliat a levolution was necessary 
The violence of those outrage!>,wilI always be proportioned to the ferocity 
and Ignorance of the people, and die feiocity and ignorance of the people 
will be proportioned to the oppression and degradation under which they 
have been accustomed to live Thus it was in our civil war. The heads 
of the church and state reaped only diat which tliey had. sown The 
government had prohibited fiee discussion it had done its best to keep the 
people unacquamted with their duties and their nghts The retribution was 
just andruatural If our rulers suffered from popular ignorance, it was because 
they had themselves taken away the key of knowledge If they were assaded 
vyith blind fury, it was because they had exacted an equally blind submission 

It IS the character' of such revolutions that we always see the worst of 
them at first Till men have, been some time free, they know not how to 
use their freedom The natives of wine countries are generally sober In 
climates wheie wme is a ranty intemperance abounds A nevvly-hb 9 rated 
people may he compared to a northern army encamped on the Rhine or the 
Xeres. It is said tliat, when soldiers m, sudi a situation first find them* 
selves able Vo indulge without restiamtm such a rare and expensive luxury, 
nothing IS. to be seen but intoxication Soon, however, plenty teaches 
discretion , and, after wine hostbeen for a few months their daily fare, tliey 
become more temperate than they liad ever been in tlieir own country In 
the same manner, <the final and permanent fruits of liberty are wisdom, 
moderation, and mercy - Its immediate effects are often atrocious enmes, 
conflicting errors, scepticism ou points the most clear, dogmatism on points the 
most mysterious It is just at tins cnsis that its enemies love to exhibit it 
Tliey pull down the scaffoldmgfrom the half-finished edifice . they pomt to tlie 
flying dust, thefallmg hncks, the comfortless rooms, tlie frightful irregulanty 
of the whole appearance , and tlien ask in scorn where the promised splen- 
dour and comfort is to be found If such miserable sophisms were to 
prevail, there would nevei be a good house or a good government m the 
world 

Ariosto tells a pretty stoiy of a fairy, who, by some mysterious law of her 
nature^ ;iYas condemned to appear at certain seasons m the form of a foul 
and poisonous snake Those who injured her during the penod of her dis- 
guise were for ever excluded from participation m tlie blessings which she 
be^tovved But to those who, m spite of her loathsome aspect, pitied and 
protected her, she 'afterwards revealed herself m the beautiful and celestial 
form which M as natural to her, accompanied their steps, granted aU then 
wishes, filled their houses with wealth, made tliem happy m love and vic- 
torious m war Such a spirit is Liberty At times she talves the form of 
a hateful, reptile. She giovels, she hisses, she stmgs But woe to those 
who m disgust shall venture to crush her 1 AiicLlnppy are those who, hav- 
ing; dared to leceive her m her degraded and frightful shape, shall at length 
be rewarded by her m the time of her beauty and hci glory • 

There is only one cure for the evils which newly-acquued freedom pro- 
duces , and' that cure is freedom When a pnsoner first leaves his cell, he 
cannot bear the light of day he is unable to discriminate colours, oi recognise 
faces But the remedy is, not to remand lum mto his dungeon, but to 
accustom him to the raj's of the sun The blaze of trath and liberty may at 
first dazzle and bewilder nations which have become half-blind in flie house 
of bondage, But let them gaze on, and they wiU soon be able to bear it 
In a fevy years men learn to reason The extreme violence of opinions 
subsides Hostile theories correct each other, 'fhe scattered' elements of 
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truth cease to contend, and begin to coalesce And at length a system of 
justice and order is educed out of the chaos 

Many poliUcians of our tune are m tlie habit of laying it down as a self-evi- 
dent proposition, that no people ought to be free till they are fit to use their free- 
dom '1 he maxim is worthy of the fool m the old story, who resolved not to 
go into the water till he had learnt to swun If men are to wait for liberty 
till they become wise and good in slavery, they may indeed wait for ever * 
Therefore it is that we decidedly approve of the conduct of Milton and 
the other wise and good men who, in spite of much that was ridiculous and 
hateful in the conduct of their associates, stood finnly by the cause of Pub- 
he Liberty We are not aware tliat the poet has been charged w ith personal 
participation in any of the blamcabic excesses of that time The favourite 
topic of his enemies is the line of conduct which he pursued with regard to 
the execution of the ICing Of that celebrated proceeding we by no means 
approve Still we must say, in justice to the many eminent persons who 
concurred in it, and m justice more particularly to the emment person who 
defended it, that nothing can be more absurd than the imputations which, 
for the last hundred and sixty years, it has been the fashion to cast upon the 
Regicides We have, throughout, abstained from appealing to first prin- 
ciples We will not appeal to them now We recur again to the parallel 
case of the Revolution What essential distmction can be drawn between 
the execution of the father and the deposition of the son? What constitu- 
tional maxim is there which applies to the former and not to tlic latter? The 
King can do no wrong If so, James was as innocent as Charles could have 
been Tlie minister only ought to be responsible for the acts of the Sove- 
reign If so, why not impeach Jefferies and return James? The person of 
a King IS sacred Was the person of James considered sacred at the Boyne ? 
1 o dischatge cannon against an army in which a King is known to be posted 
lb to approach pretty near to regicide Charles, too, it should always be 
remembered, was put to death by men who had been exasperated by the 
hostilities of several years, and who hod never been bound to him by any 
other tie than that nhich was common to them with all their fcllow-citizeiis 
Those who drove James from his throne, who seduced his army, who alien- 
ated lus friends, who first imprisoned him in Ins palace, and tlicn turned 
him out of It, who broke in upon Ins aery slumbers by impenous messages, 
who pursued him ivjth fire and sword from one part of the empire to another, 
alio hanged, dreu, and quartered his adherents, and attainted his innocent 
heir, weie his nephew and his two daughters When we reflect on all these 
things, ave are at a loss to conceive how the same persons avlio, on the fifth 
of November, thank God for wonderfully conducting Ins servant William, 
and for making all opposition fall before him uiitd he became oui King and 
(>ovcmor, can, on the thirtieth of January, contnvc to be afraid that the 
bloo I of the Ropl Martyr may be visited on themselves and their children 
W i. disapprove, we repeat, of the execution of Charles , not because the 
constitution exempts the King from responsibility, for we know that all such 
maxims, however excellent, have their exceptions , nor because we feel any 
peculiar interest in his character, for we think that his sentence desenbes him 
with perfect justice as “a tjrant, a traitor, a murderer, and a public 
enemy , " but because we are convinced that the measure was most injurious 
to the caubc of freedom He whom it removed w as a captive and a hostage 
hib heir, to whom the allegiance of every Royalist was instantly transferred, 
was at large The Presbyterians could nev er have been perfectly reconciled 
to the father they had no such rooted enmity to the son The great body 
of the people, also, contemplated that proceeding with feelings which, how- 
ever unreasonable, no government could safely venture to outrage 
But tliough w e think the conduct of the Regicides blameable, that of Milton 
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appears to «s in a very different light Tlie deed w as done It could not be 
undone The evil was incurred , and the object was to render it as small as 
possible We censure the chiefs of the army for not yielding to the popular 
opimon , but we cannot censure Milton for wishing to change that opinion 
The very feeling which would have lestrained us from committing the act 
w oMd have led us, after it had been committed, to defend it against the ravings 
of servility and superstition For the sake of public liberty, we wusli that 
fte thing liad not been done, wlule the people disapproved of it But, for 
the sake of public liberty, we should also have wished llie people to approve 
of it when it was done. If anything more were wanting to the justification of 
I!kIilton, die book of Salmasms w'ould furnish it. That miserable perfonn- 
ance is now with justice considered only as a beacon to word-catchers, who 
wish to become statesmen. The celebrity of the man who refuted it, the 
“ jEneai magni dextra,” gives it all its fame with the present generation. In 
that age the state of thmgs was different It w'as not then fully understood 
how vast an interval separates the meie classical scholar from the political 
philosopher Nor can it be doubted ^at a treatise which, bearing the name 
of so eminent a cntic, attaclved the fundamental pnnciplcs of all free govern- 
ments, must, if suffeied to remain unanswered, have produced a most per- 
nicious effect on the pubhc mind 

We wish to add a few words relative to anotlier subject, on which the ene- 
mies of Milton delight to dwell, his conduct during tlie admmistration of the 
Piotector That, an enthusiastic votary of liberty diould accept office under a 
mihtary usurper seems, no doubt, at first sight, extraordinary But all the cir- 
aimstances m which tlie country w'as then placed were extraordinary The 
ambition of Ohver, was of no vulgar kmd He never seems to have coveted 
despotic power He at first fought smeerely and manfully for tlie Parliament, 
and nc^er deserted it, till it had deserted its duty If he dissolved it by force, 

' It was not till he found that the few members who remained after so many 
deatlis, secessions, and expulsions, weie desirous to appropriate to themselves 
a power which they held only in trust, and to mflict-iipon England the curse 
of a Venetian ohgarchy But even when tlius placed by violence at the head 
of affairs, he did not assume unhmited power He gave tlie country a con- 
stitution far more perfect than any which had at that tunc been know n m tlie 
world He reformed the representative system in a manner which has ex- 
torted praise even from Lord Clarendon Foi himself he demanded mdeed 
the first place m the commonwealth , but with powers scarcely so great 
as those of a Dutch stadtholder, or an American president He gave the 
Parliament a voice m the appointment of ministers, and left to it tlie whole 
legislative authority, not even reservuig to himself a veto on its enactments , 
and he did not require that the chief magistracy should be hereditary in his 
family Ihus far, w'e think, if the circumstances of the time and the oppor- 
tunities which he had of aggrandising himself be fairly considered, he will not 
lose by comparison with Washington or Bolivar, Had his moderation been 
met by corresponding moderation, there is no reason to think tliat he would 
have overstepped the hue which he had traced for himself But when he 
found that his parliaments questioned the audionty under winch they met, 
and that he was m danger of being depnved of the restricted power which 
was absolutely necessary to his personal safety, then, it must be ackiiow- 
' ledged, he adopted a more arbitrary policy 

Y et, though we beheye that the intentions of Cromwell were at first honest, 
though w'e believe that lie was dnven from the noble course which he had 
marked out for himself by the almost irresistible force of circumstances, 

' though we admire, m common with all men of all parties, the ability and energy 
of his splendid admmistration, we are not pleadmgfor arbitrary and lawless 
power, even m his hands. We know tliat a good constitution is infinitely 
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better tlian the best despot But we suspect, that at the'fame of wluch wO 
spcdw, the violence of religious and political enmities rendered a stable and 
happy settlement next to impossible The clioice lay, not between Cromwell 
and liberty, but between Cromwell and the Stuarts That Mdton chose well, 
no man can doubt who fairly compares the events of the protectorate with 
those of the thirty years which succeeded it, the darkest and most di<^inccful 
in the English amials Cromw ell was evidently laj ing, though m an irregular 
manner, the foundations of an admirable system Never before liad reli- 
gious liberty and the freedom of discussion been enjoyed m a greater degree 
Never had the national honour been better upheld abroad, or the seat of 
justice better filled at home And it was raiely tliat any opposition which 
stopped short of open rebellion proi oked the resentment of the hbeml and 
niagnammous usurper The institutions which he had established, as set 
down in the Instrument of Government, and the Humble Petition and Ad- 
vice, were excellent IIis practice, it is true, too often departed from the 
iheoty of tliese institutions But, had he lived a few years longer, it is pro- 
bable that his institutions would have survived him, and that Ins arbitrary 
practice would have died with him His power had not been consecrated 
by ancient prejudices It was upheld only by his gicat personal qualities 
Little, therefore, was to be dreaded from a second protector, unless he were 
also a second Oliver Cromwell The events which followed his decease arc 
the most complete vindication of those who exerted tlicmsclvcs to uphold 
his authority His death dissolved the whole frame of society The army 
rose agamst the Parliament, the difTcrent corps of the army against each 
other Sect raved against sect Party plotted against party The Presby- 
ttnans, m their eagerness to be revenged on the Independents, sacrificed their 
oivn liberty, and deserted all their old pnnciples Without costmg one glance 
on the past, or requirmg one stipulation for the future, they threw down their 
freedom at the feet of the most frivolous and heartless of tyrants 

Then eame those days, never to be recalled without a blush, the days of 
servitude without lojalty and sensuahty without love, of dwarfish talents 
and gigantic vaccs, the paradise of cold hearts and narrow nlmds, the golden 
age of the coward, the bigot, and the slave The King cringed to Ins nval 
that he might trample on his people, sank into a viceroy of France, and 
podveted, wath complacent infamy, licr degrading msults, and her more 
degrading gold The caresses of harlots, and the jests of bufibons, regu- 
lated the policy of the state The government had just ability enough to 
deceive, and just religion enough to persecute, fhe pnnciples of liberty 
V were the scoff of eveiy gnnning courtier, and the Anathema Momnatha of 
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man vv^* enme, and disgrace to disgrace, till the race, accursed of God and 
to be a bv-vvel second tunc dnven forth, to wonder on the face of the earth, and 
Most or ihc'i 1 '^ shaking of the head to the nations 

auTjlv*^<®«‘“bs which we have lutlierlo madeon the public character 
noliM some of the Kluin only as one of a large body We shall proceed to 
uotancs And, for ifejecuhanlics wluclx distmguished him from liis contem- 
ibe^narfacs into vvhicb\,at purpose, it is necessary to lake a short survey of 
must orem*.se, tint our o^ the political world v ^ at that lime div idccL Wc 
adhered, from a smeere pftbscrvaUons ate mlendtd to apply only to those who 
tmblic eommoUon. every iWcrcncc, to one oi to the other side In days of 
eiwtlof c-mp followers., 0*101100. bke an Onental array, ^ attended by » 
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vhicli we arc treating, abounded with ficUe 
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awl selfiih politicians, who transferred their support to every government as' 
It rose, "who kuised the liainl'of the Kaigm 1640, and spat m lusfacc m 1649, 

' whu^dionted with equal gkc when Cromwell w vsinauguvatul m Westmimter 
ilall, and whm he was dug up to be hanged at Tyburn, who dined on calves’ 
heads, or stuck up oalvbrandies, .ts urcuoistancei alteicd, wnthoutiheshght- 
<.st ’ijiame or repugnance These we kave out of Uie account. We take our 
csnmalc of paring from those who really deserve to he called partisans 
We would speak first of the Puritans, the most remarkable body of men, 
perhaps, w hiclr the w orld lias ever produced The odious and ndiculous parts 
of their chancter he on the surface He timt ninsinay read them } nor have 
there been wanting 'attentive and milkious observers to point them out 
For ma.iy years after the ItcStoniion, they were the theme of unmeasured 
mveetive and dension 1 hej w ere cvposcd to the utmost licentiousness of the 
pr..ss and of the stage; at the tune when the press and the stage were most 
heui’ious 'lhe> were not men of letten, , the> were, as abody, unpopular , 
they could not defend thcinselve-, , and the public would not take them im- 
der ivs protection. Thej Vifcrc therefore abandoned, v.ithout reserve, to the 
tender mercies of the saunsts and dramatists The ostentatious simphcuy of 
their dress, the*ir sour aspect, tlieu nasal tivang. their stiff posture, their long 
graces, their Hebrew innies, the Scriptural phrases which they introduced on 
eveij occasion, theii contempt of human learning, their detestation of polite 
ainusanients, were mdexd fairgomc for the laughers Lut it is not from the 
laugherpi alone that the philosophy of history is to be learnt And he who 
approaAes tlus subject should carefully guard against the mfliiciice of that 
poicnt ridicule which has already misled so many evccUent wiitcre 

*' Ecco il fonte del nso cti veco il no 
Che morialt penaU in se coauene 
Hor <iui tencr a fren nostro tlesio, 

EJ csser cauU moito a not cunviena" 

Those who roused the people to resistance, who directed their measures 
through a long senes of eventful jcars, v.'ho formed, out of tlie most unpro- 
mising materials, the hnest aimy that Europe had ever seen, who tiarapled 
downjvingi Church, and Anslocracy, who, in the short mteiorals of domes- 
tic sedition and rebeUion, made the name of England temble to every 
nation on the face of the cartli, vveie no vulgar fanatics Most of their 
absiuxhties vvcie ineic evternal badges, like the signs of frcoinasomy, or the 
dresses of friar, \Ye regret that these badges were not more attractive 
W'e regret that a body to whoso courage and talents mankind has owed m- 
estmubic obligations, Ind not Uie lofty elegance which distinguished some 
of the adlierents of Charles the First, or the easy good-breeding for which 
the court of Charles the bccond v.'as celebrated But, if w c must make 
out dioice, we shall, like Bossamo in the plav, lum from the specious cas- 
kets which contain only the Death's head and the Fool's head, and fiv. on 
the plain leaden diest which conceals the treasure 
The Puritans vveic men whose minds had denved apecuhar character from 
the daily contemplation of supenor bemgs and eternal interests Hot con- 
tent with acknowledging, m general terms, an overruling Providence, they 
habitually asenbed evciy event to the will of the Great Being, for whose 
power nothing was too vast, for whose inspection nothing was too minute 
To know him, to serve him, to enjoy him, was with them the great end of 
existence They rejected with contempt the ceremoiiious homage which 
other sects substituted for die pure vvorslup of the soul ‘ Instead of catdung 
occasional glimpses of die Deity through an obscuring veil, they aspiied to 
ga<e full on' Ins intolerable brightness, and to commune with him face to 
face Hence originated their contempt for terrestrial distinctions The dif* 
fcrence between the greatest .and die meanest of mankind seemed to vanish, 
when compared with die boundless interval which separated the whole mco 
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from him on whom their own eyes were constantly fixed They recognised 
no title to supenority hut his favour , and, confident of tliat favour, they 
despised all the accomplishments and all the dignities of the world If they 
were unacquainted with the works of philosophers and poets, they were deeply 
read in the oracles of God If their names were not found in the registers 
of herald they were recorded m the Book of Life If their steps were not 
accompanied by a splendid tram of menials, legions of mimstering angels had 
diaige over them Their palaces were houses not made with hands , their 
crowns of glory which should nevei fade away On the nch and 
the eloquent, on nobles and pnests, they looked doira with contempt for 
they esteemed themselves rich in a more precious treasure, and eloquent m 
a more sublime language, nobles by the nght of an earher creation, and 
pnests by the imposition of a mightier hand The ^ eiy meanest of them was 
a being to whose fate a mystenous and tcmble importance belonged, on whose 
slightest action the spmts of light and darkness looked with anxious interest, 
who had been destined, before heaven and earth were created, to enjoy a feli- 
city which should continue when heaven and earth should have passed away 
Events nliidi short-sighted poUticians asenbed to earlbly causes, had been or- 
damed on his account For his sake empires had risen, and flounshed, and 
decayed For his sake the Almighty had. proclaimed his will by the pen of the 
Evangelist, and the harp of the prophet He had been wrested by no com- 
mon deliverer from the grasp of no common foe He Iiad been ransomed by the 
sweat of no vulgar agony, by the blood of no eartblysacnfice It was for him 

that the sun h^ been darkened, that the rocks liad been rent, that the dead 
had risen, that all nature had shuddered at the sufferings of her expiring God 
Thus the Puntan was made up of two diffetcnt men, the one all self- 
abasement, penitence, gratitude, passion, the other proud, calm, mflexiblc, 
sagaaons He prostrated himself in die dust before his hlakcr but be set 
his foot on the neck of his kmg In his devotional retirement, he prayed 
with convulsions, and groans, and tears He was half-maddened by glo- 
rious or ternblc illusions He beard the lyres of angels or the lemptmg 
whispers of fiends He caught a gleam of the Beatific Vision, or woke 
screaming from dreams of everlastmg fire Like Vane, he tliought himself 
intrusted with the sceptre of the millennial yeai Like Fleetwood, he cned 
ui the bitterness of his soul that God had hid his face from him But 
when he took his scat in the council, or gurt on lus sword for war, these 
tempestuous workings of tlie soul had left no perceptible trace behind them 
People who saw nothing of tlie godly but their uncouth visages, and heard 
nothing from them but dieir groans and tlicir whining hymns, might laugh at 
them But those had little reason to laugh who encountered tliem m the 
hall of debate or m the field of battle These fanatics brought to civil and 
military affairs a coolness of judgment and an immutability of purpose which 
some writers have thought inconsistent with their religious zeal, but which 
were m fact the necessary effects of U The intensity of thpir feelings on 
one subject made them tranquil on every other One overpowermg senti- 
ment had subjected to itself pity and hatred, amb . on and fear Death 
had lost Its terrors and pleasure its diarms They had their smiles and 
their teats, tlicir raptures and their sorrows, but not for the dungs of this 
world. Enthusiasm had made them Stoic% hod cleared their minrig from 
every vulgar passion and prejudice, and raised them above the niflnpwr? of 
“‘d of corruption It sometimes might lead them to pursue unwise 
ends, but never to choose unwise means They went through the world, 
like Sir Artegal s iron man Talus with his flail, crushing and trampling 
down oppressors, mmglmg with human beings, but having neither part nor 
lot m human infirmiUes, insensible to fatigue, to pleasure, and to jvot 
to be oicrced by any weapon, not to be Withstood by any bamer. 
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' Such we beheve to have been the cbaractet of the Puritans We per- 
ceive the absurdity of their manners "We dislike the sullen gloom of their 
domestic habits We acknowledge that the tone of their minds was often 
injured by straining after thmgs too high for mortal reach and we know 
that, in spite of their hatred of Popery, they too often fell mto the worst 
vices of that bad system, intolerance and extravagant austerity, that they had 
their anchontes and their crusades, their Dunstans and their De Montforts, 
their Dominies and their Escobars Yet, when all circumstances are taken 
into consideration, we do not hesitate to pronounce them a brave, a wise, 
‘ an honest, and an useful body. 

The Puntans espoused the cause of civil liberty mainly because it was 
the cause of religion There was another party, by no means numerous, 
but distinguished by leanung and ability, which acted wnth them on very 
difierent pnnciples We speak of those whom Ciomw'ell ivas accustomed 
to call the Heathens, men who were, m the phraseology of that time, doubt- 
er ing Thomases or careless Galiios with regard to religious subjects, but pas- 
sionate worshippers of fteedom Heated by the study of ancient literature, 
they set up their country as their idol, and proposed to themselves the 
' heroes of Plutarch as their examples They seem to have borne some re- 
semblance to tile Bnssotmes of the French Revolution But it is not very 
easy to draw the hne of distmction between them and their devout asso- 
' ciates, whose tone and manner they sometimes found it convement to affect, 
and sometimes, it is probable, imperceptibly adopted 

We now come to the Royalists We shall attempt to speak of tliem, as 
we have spoken , of their antagonists, with perfect candour We shall not 
charge upon a whole party the piofligacy and baseness of the horse-boys, 
gamblers and bravoes, whom the hope of license and plunder attracted from 
all the dens of Whitefnars to the standard of Charles, and who dis^ced 
their associates by excesses which, under the stneter discipline of the Parlia- 
mentary armies, were never tolerated We will select a moie favourable 
specimen Thmkmg as we do that the cause of the King w'as the cause of 
bigotry and tyranny, we yet cannot refrain from looking with complacency 
on the character of the honest old Cavaliers We feel a national pnde in 
companng them with the instruments which the despots of other countries 
are compelled to employ, with the mutes who throng their antechambers, 
and the Janissaries who mount guard at their gates Our royalist country- 
men were not heartless, danglmg courtiers, bowing at every step, and 
simpenng at every word They were not mere machmes for destruction 
dressed up in uniforms, caned into skill, mtoxicated into valour, defending 
^ without love, destroying without hatred There was a freedom in their 
subserviency, a nobleness m their very degradation ITie sentiment of indi- 
vidual independence was strong-witlun them They were indeed misled, 
but by no base or selfish motive Compassion and romantic honour, the 
prejudices of childhood, and the venerable names of history, threw over 
.them a spell potent as that of Duessa, and, like the Red-Cross Knigh^ 
they thought tiiat they were doing battle for an injured beauty, while tiiey 
defended a false and loathsome sorceress In truth they scarcely entered 
at all into the merits of the political question It was not for a treacherous 
kmg or an intolerant church that they fought, but for the old banner which 
had waved in so many battles over the heads of their fathers, and for the 
altars at which they had received the hands of their bndes Though nothing 
, could be more erroneous than their pohtical opmions, they possessed, m a 
far greater degree than their adversanes, those qualities which are the grace 
of pnvate life With many of the vices of the Round Table, they had also 
many of its virtues, courtesy, generosity, veracity, tenderness, and respect 
for women. They had far more both of profound and of polite learning 
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the Puntans Their manuets were more engaging, their tempers more 
amiable, their tastes more elegant, and tliur households more dieerful 
Milton did not strictly belong to any of the classes winch we have de- 
scribed He was not a Puritan. He ivas not a free thinker He was not 
a Royalist In his character the noblest qualities of every party were com- 
bined m harmonious umon From the Parliament and from the Court, 
from Ine conventicle and from the Gotlnc cloister, from the gloomy and 
scpidcial circles of tlie Roundheads, and from the Chnstmas revel of tlie 
hospitable Cavaher, his nature selected and drew to itself whatever was 
great and gooil, wlule it rejected all the base and pernicious mgrcdients by 
which those finer elunents were defiled Like tlie Puntans, he hved 

“As <ner in his great task master’s eye " 

Like them, he kept his mind continually fixed on an Almighty Judge and 
an eternal reward And hence he acquired their contempt of external cir- 
cumstances, their fortitude, their tranqmlhty, then inflexible resolution But 
not the coolest sceptic or the most profane scoffer was more perfectly free 
from the contagion of their frantic delusions, their savage manners, tlicir 
ludicrous jargon, their scorn of science, and then aversion to pleasure 
Hating tyranny with a perfect hatred, he had nesertheless all the tstimable 
and omanicntal quahties which were almost entirely monopolised by the 
party of the tyrant There rvas none who had a stronger sense of the value 
of literature, a finer relish for every elegant amusement, or a more chivalrous 
delicacy of honour and love Though his opmions were democratic, his 
tastes and his associations were such as harmonise best with monarchy and 
anstocracy He was imder the influence of all the fcchngs by which tlie 
gallant Cavahers were misled But of those feelings he was tlie master and 
not the slave Like the hero of Homer, he enjoyed all the pleasures of 
fascination, but he was not fasemated He listened to the song of the 
Syrens , yet he ghded by without being seduced to their fatal shore He 
tasted die cup of Circe , but he bore about him a sure antidote against the 
effects of its bewitclimg sweetness The illusions which captivated his 
imagination nev ec impaired Ins reosonuig powers The statesman was proof 
against the splendour, the solemnity, and the romance whidi enchanted die 
poet Any person who a\ ill contrast the sentiments expressed m his treatises 
on Prelacy with the exquisite Imes on ecclesiastical architecture and music 
in the Pensetoso, which was published about the same time, mil understand 
our meamng This is an inconsistency winch, more than any thmg dse, 
raises Ins character in our estimation, because it shows how many private 
tastes and feelmgs he sacrificed, in order to do what he considered his duty 
to mankind It is the very struggle of the noble Othello His heart 
relents , but his hand is firm He does nought m hate, but all m honour 
He kisses the beautiful deceiver before he destroys her 

That from which the pubhc character of hlilton denves its great and 
pccuhar splendour still remains to be menboned If he exerted himself to 
overthrow a forsworn Ijng and a persecuting hierarchy, he exerted himself m 
conjunebon with others But the glory of the battle which he fought for, die 
species of freedom whicli is the most valuable, and wludi was dien the least 
understood, the freedom of the human mmd, is all his own Thousands 
and tens of thousands among his contemporanes raised their voices agamst 
Slup money and the Star-chamber Butdiere w ere few mdeed who discerned 
the more fearful evils of moral and intellectual slavery, and the benefits which 
n ould result from die liberty of the press and die unfettered e.xercisc of pn- 
vate judgment These were the objects which Milton justly conceived to be 
the most important He vi os desirous that the people should think for diem- 
Sclv es os \\ ell as tax themselves, and should be emancipated from the dominion 
of prejudice as well as from that of Charles He knew that those who, with 
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iheTscstmtentioite, overlookevl tlicsc schemes of refonn, ami contented them- 
selves with pulling down the Ivuig and impnsomng the milignants, acted like 
the heedleas brothers m his own poem, who, in their eagemcas to disperse the 
train of the sorcerer, neglected the meanb of hhcrating the captive llicy 
thought only of coiuiucring when they should haie Uiought of disenchanting 

'* Oil, 1 o lui-topjt S Ye should have smtehed his wind 
^Vnd bbUiid him f'lst Without the rod rcvetiicd, 

And backiv-ird mutters of diaaevermg power, 

^Yc cimioC free the lady tb-it sits here 
Bound m strong fetters lived and motionless.” 

To rcvcfto the rod, to spell the charm backward, to brealt tlie ties winch 
bound a stupefied people to the seat of enchantment, was the noble aim of 
Milton, i a dlls all Ins public conduct was directed For this he joined 

tlie Presbyterians, for tlua he forsook them He fought tlieir penlous 
battle; but he turned away with disdain from their insolent triumph He 
saw that they, hke those whom they had -vanquished, were hostile to the 
liberty of thought lie therefore jomed the Independents, and called upon 
Ciomweli to break tlie secular cham, and to save ficc conscience from tlie 
paw of die Presbytenan wolf. With a view to the same great object, he 
attacked the hceiising sjstcm, m diat subhme treatise which every statesman 
should wear as a sign upon his hand and as frontlets between Ins eyes PIis 
attacks were, 111 general, directed less agamst particular abuses than against 
those deeply seated errors on which almost all abuses arc founded, the ser- 
vile worditp of eminent men and the irrational dread of innovation 
, That he might shake the foundations of diesc debasing sentiments more 
clTectually, he always selected for himself die boldest literary services, lie 
never came up m die rca-, when the outwoiks had been earned and the 
breach entered He pressed into the forlorn hope At the beginning of 
the changes, he avrote wiUi incomparable energy and eloquence agamst the 
bishops But, when Ins opinion seemed likely to prevail, he passed on to 
other subjects, and abandoned pielacy to the crowd of writers who now 
liastcncd to insult a falling party There is no inoio hazardous enterpnse 
than that of bearing die torch of truth into those dark and infected reccssc-, 
m which no light has ever shone But it was the choice and the pleasure 
of Milton to penetrate the noisome vapouis, and to brave the terrible explo- 
sion Those w ho most disapprove of his opinions must respect the haidihood 

with which he mamtained them He, in general, left to others die credit of 
eNpoimdinganddcfendmg the popular paits of his religious and political creed 
He took his own stand upon those whidi the great body of his countrymen 
reprobated as criminal, 01 derided as paradovical He stood up for divoiee 
and regicide He attadicd the prevailing systems of education IIis radiant 
and beneficent career resembled that of the god of light and fertility 

" Nitorm advcisun, nec me, qiii cmlen, vincit 
' Impetus, et npido contrmus (.veliux otbi " 

1/ • Itis lobe regretted that the prosC wntings of Milton should, in our tmie, be 
so litde read As compositions, tliey deserve tlie attention of eveiy man who 

wishes to become acquainted with the full power of the English language 
They abound with passages compaicd with winch the finest declamations of 
, Buikc sink mto insigmficance They are a perfect field of cloth of gold 
The st>le is stiff with goigeous embroidery Not even m the earlier books 
of the Paradise Lost has the grt‘at poet ever risen higher than m those paits 
of his contiovcrsial works m v/hich his feelings, excited by conflict, find a vent 
111 fauixts of devotional and lyric rapture It is, to borrow liis own majestic 
language, ‘ a sevenfold chorus of hallclujalis and harping symphonies " 

We had intended to look more closely at tliese performances, to analyse the 
peculiarities of the diction, to dwell at some length on the subhme wisdom 
of/the Areopagitica and the nervous ihctonc of the Iconoclast, and to iioint 
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out some of those magnificent passages which occur in the Treatise of Refor- 
mation, and the Animadversions on tlie Remonstrant But the length to 
which our remarks have already extended renders this impossible 
We must condude And yet ue can scarcely tear ourselves away from 
the subject The days immediately following the publication of this relic 
of hlilton appear to be pecuharly set apart, and consecrated to his memory 
And we shall scaicely be censured if, on tins lus festival, we be found 
lingenng near his shnne, how worthless soever may be the offering which 
we bnng to it While this book lies on our table, we seem to be contem- 
poraries of the writer SVe are transported a hundred and fifty years back 
We can almost fancy that we are visiting him in his small lodging , that we 
see him sitting at tlie old organ beneath the faded green hanmngs , tliat we 
can catch the quick tvmikle of his eyes, rolling in vain to find the day, that 
we are readmg in the Imes of his noble countenance tlie proud and mournful 
history of his glory and lus affliction We image to ourselves the breathless 
silence in which we should listen tohisshghtest word, the passionate venera- 
tion with which we should kneel to kiss his hand and weep upon it, the 
earnestness witli which we should endeavour to console him, if indeed such 
a spmt could need consolation, for the neglect of an age unworthy of his 
talents and his virtues, the eagerness with which we should contest with his 
daughters, or with his Quaker friend Elwood, tlie privilege of reading Homer 
to him, or of taking down the immortal accents which flowed from his lips 
These are perhaps foolish feelmgs Yet we cannot be ashamed of them , 
nor shall we be sorry if what we have written shall in any degree excite 
them in other minds We arc not much m the habit of idolising either the 
living or the dead And we think that there is no more Certain indication 
of a weak and ill-regulated intellect than that propensity which, for want 
of a better name, we will venture to cliristen Boswellisni But there are a 
few characters which have stood the closest scrutiny and the seveiest tests, 
which have been tned in the furnace and have proved pure, which have 
been weighed in the balance and have not been found wanting, which have 
been declared sterlmg by the general consent of mankind and which are 
visibly stamped with the image and superscription of the Most High These 
great men we trust that we know how to prize , and of these was Milton 
Tlie sight of his books, the sound of his name, are pleasant to us His 
thoughts resemble those celestial fruits and flowers wluch tlie Virgin hlartyr 
of Massinger sent down from the gardens of Paradise to the earth, and 
which were distinguished from the productions of ofter soils, not only by 
superior bloom and sweetness, but by miraculous efficacy to invigorate and 
to heal They are powerful, not only to delight, but to elevate and purify 
Nor do we envy the man who can study either the life or the wntings of the 
great poet and patnot, without aspmng to emulate, not indeed the subhme 
works wath which his genius has ennehed our literature, but tlie zeal with 
which he laboured for the public good, the fortitude with which he endured 
every private calamity, the lofty disdam with wliidi he looked down on temp- 
tations and dangers, the deadly hatred which he bore to bigots and tyrants, 
and the faith vrhich he so sternly kept with his country and with his fame 
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(Ewora cowfrttet de'iS.KCaw'it.i^ tradmtei tar I 'i 'Sixaa^ Pans iSsj 
Those who have attended to the practice oPour litenuy tnbunal are well 
aware that, by means of certain legal fictions similar to those of 'Westminster 
Hall, we are frequently enabled to take cognisance of cases lying, beyond 
the sphere of our ongmal lunsdicUon Wo need hardly say, tlierefore, 
that in the present instance M. Pencr is merely a Richard Roe, who will 
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not be mentioned m any subsequent stage of the proccedm|p, and whose 
name is used for the sole puqiose of bringing hlachiaielli into court 
“ We doubt ■whether any name in hterary hisioiy be so generally odious as 
that of the man avhose charaUcr and wntin^ we now propose to consider 
The terms m which he is commonly describetl would seem to unport tliat 
he avas die Tunptcr^ the Evil Prmapie, the discoverer of ambition and 
revenge, the original inventor of pequry, and Uiat, before the publication of 
lus fatal Pnnee, there had never been a hypoente, a tyrant, or a traitor, a 
simulated virtue, or a convement crime One writer gravely assures us that 
Maurice of Saxonj learned all lus fraudulent policy from that execrable 
volume Another remarks that smee it was transhted mto Turkish, the 
Sultans have been more addicted than formerly to the custom of strangling 
their brothers Lord Lyttelton charges the poor Florcntme with the mam 
ibid treasons of the house of Guise, and with the massacre of St Bartho* 
lomcw Several authors have hmted that the Gunpowder Plot is to be 
pnmanly attributed to his doctrines, and seem to dunk that his efligy ought 
to be substituted for that of Guy Faux, m those processions by which the 
ingenuous youth of England annually commemorate the preservation of the 
lliree Estates. The Church of Rome has pronounced hts works .accursed 
’ things Nor have our own countrymen been backward m tesltr}ing their 
opinion of his merits Out of bis surname they have coined an ^ithct for a 
knave, and out of his Christian name a synonyme for the Devik* 

It IS indeed scarcely possible for any person, not well acquainted with the 
history and Jiterature of Italy, to read without horror and amazement the cele- 
brated treatise whidi has brought so much obloquy on the name of Machia* 
V elli Such a display of w ickcdness, naked } ct not ashamed, such cool, ]udt' 
cious, scientific atrocity, seemed rather to belong to a fiend than to the most 
depraved of men Pnnaplcs vvhicli the most haraened ruffian w ould scarcely 
hint to his most trusted accomplice, or avow, without the disguise of some 
palliating sophism, even to his owai muid, arc professed without the slightest 
arcumlocution, and assumed as the fundamental axioms of all politico] 
science 

It 13 not strange that ordinary readers should regard the author of such a 
book as the most deprav cd and shameless of human beings. Wise men. how 
ever, hav c alw aj s been inclined to look w ith great suspicion on the angels and 
diemons of the multitude and m the present instance, several circumstances 
have led cv cn superficial obsen ers to question the justice of the v ulgar decision 
It IS notonous that Machiavelh was, through life, a zealous republican In the 
same year m which he composed his manual of Kingcraft, he suffered imprison* 
incnt and torture in. the cause of public libcrt) It seems inconceivable that 
the martj'r of freedom should have designedly acted as the apostle of tyranny 
Several eminent writers have, therefore, endeavoured to detect in tins im* 
fortunate performance some concealed meaning, more consistent with the 
character and conduct of the author than that which appears at the first 
glance 

Onehypothesis is that JIachiavelli intended to practise on theyoung Lorenzo 
dc Medict a fraud similar to that which Sunderland is said to have employed 
against our James the Second, and that he urged his pupil to violent and perfi- 
dious measures, as the surest means of accelerating the moment of dehv erance 
and revenge Another supposition which Lord Bacon seems to countenance, 
IS that the treatise w as merely a piece of grave irony, intended to warn nations 
against the arts of ambitious men It would be easy to show that neither 

* Nick Mvchiavel had ne’er a tnck. 

Though he gave his name to our old Nick 
P . , t . . Hudtbrai, Part III, Chnto I 

■'■out, we Dclicve, there w a schism on this subject among the anuquanans. 
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of these solutions is consistent with many passages in The Pnnce itself But 
the most decisive refutation is that which is furnished by the other works of 
hlachiavelli In all the w ntmgs which he gave to the public, and in 51II those 
which the research of editors has, m the course of three centimes, discovered, 
in his Comedies, designed for the entertainment of the multitude, in his Com- 
ments on Livy, intended for the perusal of the most enthusiastic patnots of 
Florence, in his Histonr, msenbed tp one of the most amiable and estimable 
of the Popes, in his public despatches,in his pnvate memoranda, the same obli- 
quity of moral principle for which The Pnnce is so severely censured is more 
or less discernible We doubt whether it would be possible to find, m all 
the many volumes of Ins compositions, a single expression indicating that dis- 
simulation and treachery hail ever struck him as discreditable 

After this, it may seem ridiculous to say tliat we are acquainted with few 
wntuigs which eohibit so much elevation of sentiment, so pure and warm a zeal 
for the public good, or so just a view of tlie duties and rights of citizens, as 
those of Machiavelli Yet so it is And even from The Pnnce itself we could 
select many passages in support of this remark To a reader of our age und 
country this inconsistency is, at first, perfectly bewildenng The whole man 
seems to be an enigma, a grotesque assemblage of incongruous qualities, selfish 
ness and generosity, cruelty and heneyolencc, craft and simplicity, abject vil- 
lany and romantic heroism One sentence is such as a veteran diplomatist 
would scarcely wnte m cipher for the direction of his most confidential spv , 
tlie next seems to be extracted from a theme composed by an ardent school- 
boy on tlie death of Leomdas An act of dexterous perfidy, and an act of 
patriotic self devotion, call forth the same kind and the same degree of respect 
fill admiration The mqml sensibility of the writer seems at once to be mor 
bidly obtuse and morbidly acute Two characters altogether, dissimilar are 
united in him / 1 hey are not merely joined, but interwoven Pheyare the warp 
and the woof of his mind, and their combination, like tliat of tlie vanegated 
threads m shot silk, gives to the whole textme a glancing and ever-changing 
appearance The explanation might have been easy, if he had been a very 
weak or a very afifected man But he was evidently neither die one nor 
the other His iiorks prove, beyond all contradiction, that his understand- 
mg was strong, lus taste pure, and his sense of the ndiculous exqmsitely 
keen 

This IS strange and yet tlie strangest is behmd There is no reason ivhat- 
ever to thmk, that those amongst whom lie lived saw any thmg shockmg or 
incongruous in his wntmgs Abundant proofs remain of the high estimation 
in which both his works and his person were held by the most respectable 
among his conteraporanes CJement the Seventh patronised the publication 
of those very books which the Council of Trent, m the following generation, 
pionounccd unfit for the perusal of Chnstians Some inembe'rs of the demo« 
cratical party censured the Secretary for dedicating The, Pnnce to a patron 
who Pore the unpopular name of Medici But to those immoral dootnnes 
which have since called forth such severe reprehensions no exception appears 
to have been talren The cry against them was first raised beyond the Alps, 
and seems to liave been heard with amazement m Italy The earliest assailant, 
as far as we are aware, was a countryman of our own. Cardinal Pole The 
author of the Anti-Machiavelh was a Frendh Protest:^ 

It IS, therefore, m the state of monil feeling aiqong the Italians of those 
times that vv« must seek for the real cxpla^Clon of what seems , most 
iiiystcnous m the life and wntmgs of this ,ithnarkable man As this is a 
subject which su^ests many interestmg^nsiderations, botli political and 
metaphysical, we shall make no apologynor discussing it at some length 

During the gloomy and disastrous centuries which followed the downfall of 
the Roman umpire, Italy had preserveo, inafargicaterdegree than any other 

/ 



pait of Europe, the traces of ancicul civ ih&ation. The lughl vvhidi 

dcaCcnticU uj-oa her w ,>» ihv. uight of an Arcue summer. 'I !k tLawn began to 
itappcar ixtorc Uie kit rcreciion of the pirececiing syn'Ct hod faded from tlie 
hon^nn. It w-vs in the time of the I itncU Meioviugiam. and of the baxoii 
Ilcpt Itchy that ignonuKC and f«.TOCityi»cunw{ to luve done (lieirnorst “i et 
oven then the iveapnhun piov met', tetomu'.mg iht authority of the Fxstem 
Empiie, pre^-ntd ioiiittliuigof liasttni knowledge and re(iiitintnt Kunit, 
p.ouctcd by I’le s.itu(l cbarVttr of her Ponlift', t‘njo>td ailtast coininratu c 
security and repose. Fvtii in tnost rtgion* nhere the sanguinary Lombaids 
had t«wd ihtJr numarchv, there was intoinpambly mon. of wealth, of infor- 
inat’on, of jihy^ical comfert, and of sOeial order, than could he found in C>aul, 
Ilotain, or Uennanj 

That wlueh m »«*, disiingutsl ed Italv from the neighbouring countries was 
the Kipoi-t.mcev,h;di the'populatlonof the towns, it a vi.rytarl> period, be* 
gin to acqiure .Some ei* i<_s Wd been founded m w dd and remote situations, 
by fiigiUvi.j( who had e caped from the rage of the buhanaiis Such were 
Yeoieu at.d CeuQj, wh’th jire'.cjcved their treedom by their obseunlj, till they 
Keame ali’a to pre ene it by their power Other eitie:$ seem to hav e* retained, 
under all the changing dvnasucs oi invaders, under Odoacer .and 'ITieoiloric, 
jrar-ts .and xVlboui, the n unir.pal lusuiulions which had lieen conferred on 
them bv the liberal jiuhcy of the GreU Jlcpubhc. In pnivince-i whieli the 
t enira! govennnent w as too feeble either Ur protect or to oppress, tlie-ai insti* 
Sul.ons g’-adujlly acquired ^ability and a igour. 'I he i it'ueiis dt fended by their 
W'alU, and go' emed by ihcir owai magisura*es and their own by laws, enjo>e<l 
a eonaidt-ratle share of repubheau independence 'I hu» a strong democratic 
ipmt vvvi cillc<l into action, 1 he Carlovtngian tovereiguswerc too iinhceilc 
to ’'Ukltie It The generous t^olte'j of Otho cneouraged it It might pcihaps 
have bceit 5 ip;jres.eal by a dose coalition between the Church and Uie Em- 
pire It was fostered .ai.d mvigomte'd by then dispute'' In the twdftn ctn 
tuiy jt altaintai us full Vigour, and, after 4 long and doubtful conihet, tnuiuphed 
over the .alnhlies and courage of the Swabian Fnnecs 

'ihe asslstaneU of the Ecclesiasiicvl powe^-iiad greatly contributed to the 
success of the Guclfs That success would, however, have been a doubtful 
goml, if Us only vhect had been to subditute a nior il for a noblical servitude, 
aad to e'xalt tlie Popes ,it the expense of the C.esars Jiappdy the public 
nnrd of Italy had long contained the seeds of free opinions, w Inch w ere nov/ 
rmidly developed by the genial inilucnee of free in'litutioax The people 
otihat comitry had ob.erved the whole nuclimeryof the church, itv saints 
and i*r m'raeles, its loftv pretensions and Us splendid ceremonial, its wortli- 
les» blesainga and i'» harinle's curse-,, too long and too dosely to be diipc'd 
The> stood behind the scenes on which others were gazing widi clnldish awe 
and interest They witnesied the arrange meal of the pulhe-., and tlie inauu- 
faetuie of tlic thunders The> 'av» inc natural f.ices and heard tlie natural 
voicee of Uit actors Di'-iaiu nations looked on the Pope as the vicegerent 
efthe Ahn'ght}, the omdeof the All-wi'-e, the umpire from w hose deusion-., 
m the tiispu‘1 s c tlier of iheoIog*an3 or of kings, no Christian ought to ap- 
peal, Ihe Italians were acqiiaintui with all the faille's of Ins jouth, and 
vniTi all ‘ha dishonest ar's by which he had attained power They knew 
how' often he h.ad ewplojed the kejsof the church to lelease himself from 
the most sam.d cngigemcnls, and us wealth to pamper his mistresses and 
nephews The doctrines and ntCa of the established religion they treated 
vvith ilccent reverence But though they still called tliemselves Cathohes, 
they had cca'edto lie Papists 1 hose spmlual arms vvliidi earned tenor 
into the palaces and camps of the proudest sovereigns excited only contempt 
in ^ the* imniedi.ate ncighbourhouu of the Vatican rVJcxander, when he 
commanded our Henry the Second to submit to the lash before the tomb of 
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a rebellious subject, was himself an exile The Romans, apprehending that 
he entertained designs against their liberties, had driven him from their city , 
and, though he solemnly promised to confine himself for the future to his 
spiritual functions, they still refused to readmit him 
In every other part of Europe, a large and powerful privileged class 
trampled on the people and defied the government But, in the most 
flourishing parts of Italy, the feudal nobles were reduced to comparative 
insignificance In some districts they took shelter under the protection of 
the powerful commonwealths winch they were unable to oppose, and 
gradually sank into the mass of burghers In other places they possessed 
great influence , but it was an influence widely different from that which was 
exercised by the aristocracy of any Transalpine kingdom They were'nol 
petty princes, but eminent citizens Bistead of strengthenmg their fastnesses 

among the mountams, they embellished their palaces in the market-place 
The state of society m the Neapolitan dommioiis, and in some parts of the 
Ecclesiastical State, more nearly resembled that which existed in the great 
monarchies of Europe But the governments of Lombardy and Tuscany, 
through all their revolutions, preserved a different character A people, 
when assembled in a toivn, is far more formidable to its rulers than when 
dispersed over a wide extent of country Tlie most arbitrary of the Caesars 
found it necessary to feed and divert the inhabitants of their unwieldy capital 
at the expense of the provinces The citizens of Madrid have more thim 
once besieged their sovereign m his own palace, and extorted from him the 
most humiliating concessions The Sultans have often been compelled to 
propitiate the furious rabble of Constantinople with the head of an unpopular 
Vizier From the same cause there was a certain tinge of democracy in the 
monarchies and aristocracies of Northern Italy ■ , 

Thus liberty, partially indeed and transiently, revisited Italy, and with 
liberty came commerce and empire, science and taste, all die comforts and 
all the ornaments of life The Crusades, from w hich the inhabitants of oUier 
countries gained nothing but relics and wounds, brought to the nsmg com- 
monwealths of the Adriatic and Tyrrhene seas a large increase of wealth, do- 
minion, and knowledge The moral and the geographical position of those 
commonw ealths enabled them to profit alike by the barbarism of the West and 
by the civilisation of the East Italian ships covered evcy sea, Italian fac- 
tones rose on every shore The tables of Italian money-changers w ere set in 
every city Manufactures flourished Banks were established The operations 
of the commercial machine were facilitated by many useful and beautiful in- 
a entions We doubt avhether any country of Europe, our own excepted, have 
at the present time reached so high a pomt of wealth and civdisation as some 
parts of Italy had attained four hundred years ago Histonans rarely descend 
to those dctads from which alone the real state of a community can be collected 
Hence posterity is too often deceived by the vague hyperboles of poets and 
rhetoricians, who mistake the splendour of a court for tlic happmess of a 
people Fortunately, John Viliam has given us an ample and prease account 

of the state of Florence in the early part of the fourteenth century The 
revenue of the Republic amounted to three hundred thousand florins , a sum 
which, allowing tor the depreciation of the precious metals, was at least 
equiiTlent to six hundred thousand pounds sterling, a larger sum than Eng- 
land and Ireland, two centuries ago, yielded atmually to Ehzabeth The 
nionufacturcof w ool alone employed two hundred factories and thirty thousand 
workmen The cloth atmually produced sold, at an av erage, for tw elve hun- 
dred thousand flonns , a sum fully equal, in c\changeable value, to two millions 
and a half of our money Four hundred thousand flonns were annually coined 
Eigh^ banks conducted the commercial operations, not of Florence only, 
but of all Europe, The traasactions of these establishments were soinetuneir 
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of a magnitude which may surpnse even the contemporaries of the Barings 
and the JRothschdds Two houses advanced to Edward the Third of Eng- 
land upwards of three hundred thousand marli^ at a time when the mark 
contained more silver than fifty shillings of the present day, and when the 
i value of sdver was more than quadruple of what it now is The city and 
its environs contained a hundred and seventy thousand inliabitants In the 
various schools about ten thousand children were taught to read , tivelve 
hundred studied anthmetic ; six hundred received a learned education 
The progress of elegant literature and of the fine arts was proportioned to 
that of the public prosperity. Under the despotic successors of Augustus, all 
the fields of the intellect had been turned into and wastes, still marked out by 
formal boundaries, stdl retaining the traces of old cultivation, but yielding 
neifibier flowers nor fruit The deluge of barbarism came It swept away all 
the landmarks It obhtcrated all the signs of former tillage But it fertilised 
while It devastated When it receded, the avildemess was as the garden of 
God, rejoicing on every side, laughing, clapping its hands, pounng forth, in 
spontaneous abundance, every thing bnlhant, or fragrant, or nounshing A 
' new language, charactensed by simple sweetness and simple energy, had 
attained penection No tongue ever furnished more gorgeous and vivid 
tints to poetry , nor was it long before a poet appeared, who knew how 
to employ them Early in the fourteenth century came forth the Divine 
Comedy, beyond comparison the greatest work of imagination which had ap- 
peared since the poems of Homer Tlie following generation produced indeed 
no second Dante but it was eminently distinguished by general intellectual 
activity The study of the Latin ivntcrs had never been wholly neglected m 
Italy But Petrarch introduced a more profound, liberal, and elegant scholar- 
ship, and communicated to his countrymen that enthusiasm for the literature, 
the history, and the antiquities of Rome, which divided his own heart ivith 
a frigid mistress and a more fngid Muse Boccaccio turned their attention 
to the more sublime and grace^l models of Greece 

Erom this time, the admiration of leanimg and genius became almost an 
idolatry among the people of Italy ICings and republics, cardinals and 
doges, vied with each other in honounng and flattenng Petrarch Em- 
bassies from rival states solicited the honour of his instructions His coro- 
nation agitated tlie Court of Naples and the people of Rome as much as 
the most important political transaction could have done To collect 
books and antiques, to found professorships, to patronise men of learning, 
became almost universal fashions among the great Tire spint of hteiary 
research allied itself to that of commercial enterprise Every place to 
which the merdiant princes of Florence evtended their gigantic traffic, 
from the bazars of the Tigris to the monasteries of the Clyde, was ransacked 
for medals and manuscripts Architecture, painting, and sculpture, iitie 
munificently encouraged Indeed it would be difficult to name an Itidian of 
eminence, dunng the penod of which we speak, who, whatever mayhaie 
been his general character, did not at least affect a love of letters and of 
the arts 

Knowledge and public prosperity continued to advance together BotE 
attained their mendian m the age of Lorenzo the Magnificent We 
cannot refrain from quoting the splendid passage, in which the Tuscan 
Thucydides desenbes the state of Italy at tliat penod. “ Ridotta tutta in 
sorama pace e tranquilhta, coltivata non meno ne’ luoghi pih montuosi e 
pill stenli die nelle pianurc e regioui pm fcrtdi, nt sottoposta ad altro 
impeno die de’ suoi mcdcsimi, non solo era abbondantissima d' abitaton e 
dincchezze, maiUustrata sommamente dalla magmficenza di molti pnn- 
cipi, dallo spleiidore di molte nobilissune c bellissime citta, dalla sedia e 
niacsta della rdigione, fionva d’ uomim prestantissuni nell’ ammmistrazione 
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delle cose pubbhche, c d’ ingegni molto nobili m tuttc le scienze, cd m 
qualutumc arte preclara cd industnosa When we peruse this just and 
splendid description, we can scarcely persuade oursehes that we are itead- 
ing of tunes m which the annals of England -uid France present us only 
wth a ihghtful spectacle of povert>, barbarity, and ignorance ' From the 
oppressions of illiterate misters, and the sufferings of a degraded peasantry, 
it IS Hf li glitfni to turn to the opulent and enhghtened Stales of Italy, to the 
last and magmficent cities, the ports, the arsenals, the villas, tlie museums, 
the libraries, the marts filled ivith> every article of comfort or duxury, the 
factones swarming with irtisans, the Apeimines covered withinch cultivation 
up to their very summits, the Po wafting the harvests of Lombardy to the gran- 
irits of Venice, andcarrjing back the silks of Bengal and the furs of Sibena 
to the palaces of Milan With pecuhar pleasure, every cultivated mind 
must repose on the fur, the happy, the glorious Florence, the halls winch 
rang with the murth of Pulci, the cell where twinkled the midnight lamp of 
Pohtian, the statues on which the young eye of Michael Angelo glared with 
the frenzy of a kindred inspiration, the gardens m which Lorenzo meditated 
some sparkling song for the May-day dance of the Etrurian virgins Alas, foi 
the beautiful aly ' Alas, for the wit and the learning, the genius and the love ’ 

" Le (lonne, c i cavaber, gli alTinni, c gli agi, 

CtiL ne 'nvoglnva amote c ccrtcsia , 

L^ dove 1 cuor son fata s} nialvagi ” 

A time ivas at hand, when all the Seven vials of the Apocalypse were to 
be poured forth and shaken out over those pleasant countries, a time oi 
slaughter, famine, beggary, infamy, slavery, despair 
III the Italian States, os m many luturm bodies, unbmely decrepitude 
was the penalty of precocious matunty . Their early greatness, and their 
early dechiie, are principally to be attributed to the same cause, the' pre- 
ponderance which the towns acquired m the political system > > 

In a community of hunters or of sliephuds, eveiy man easily and neces- 
sarily becomes a soldier His ordinary avocations aieipcrfectly compatible 
with all the duties of military service However remotm may be i the 
expedition on which he is bound, he finds it- easy to transport with him the 
stock from which he denves his subsistence The whole people is an 
army , the whole year a march Suclv was the state of society which 
facilitated the gigantic conquests of Attila and lomcrlane 
But a people which subsists by the cultivation of the earth is m a veiy 
different situation The husbandman is bound to the soil on which he 
labours A long campaign would be rumous to him Still his pursuits are 
such as give to his frame both the active and the passive strength necessary 
to a soldier Nor do they, at least m the infancy of agricultural science, 
demand his uninterrupted attention At poiticular tunes of thcjyear he is 
almost wholly unemployed, and can, without injury to himsdf, afford the 
time necessary for a short expedition Tliub tlie legions' of Rome were sup- 
plied dunngits earlier wars The season during which the fields did not 
require the presence of the cultivaton, sufficed for a sliort inroad and a battle 
These operations, too frequently intcmiptcd to produce decisive results, yet 
served to keep up among die people a degree of discipline and courage 
which rendered them, not only secure, but formidable The archers and 
biiliucn of tlic imddic ages, who, with provisions for forty days at tlicir 
backs, left the fields for the comp, were troops of the same dcscnption 
But wlicn commerce and manufactures begin to flourish a great change 
takes place The sedentary habits of the desk and the loom render the ex- 
ertions' and hatddiips of war insupportable The business of traders and 
Irtisans requires their constant presence and attention In such a com- 
mumly there is little superfluous time , but there is generally mnrh super- 
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ilaoiis money. Some membexs of tbe soaety are, therefore,' hired to reheve 
die rest from a task inconsistent vrith. their habits and engagements 

The histoiy of Greece is, in this, as m many other respects, the best com* 
mentary on the history of Italy Five hundred years before the Christian 
era, the cituens of the repubhes round the .£gean Sea formed perhaps the 
ibest mihtiai that ever existed. As wealth and refinement advanced, the 
system underwent a gradual alteration. The Ionian States were the first 
m which cotthnerce and the arts were cultivated, and the first in which the 
ancient disciphne decayed Within eighty years after the battle of Flatsa, 
mercenary troops were everywhere plying for battles and sieges In the 
time of Demosthenes, it was scarcely’possible to persuade or compel the 
Athenians to enlist for foreign service The laws of Lycurgus prohibited 
trade rmd' manufactures The Spartans, therefore^ continued to form a 
national force long after tlieir neighbours had begun to hire soldiers. But 
their mihtaiy spint declined with beir smgular institutions In the second 
century before Christ, Greece contamed only one nation of warriors, the 
savage' highlanders of rEtolia, who were some generations hehmd their 
countrymen m civilisation and mtelligence 

All the causes which produced these cifects among the Greeks acted still 
more strongly on the modem Italians Instead of a power like Sparta, m 
its nature warlike, they had amongst them an ecclesiastical state, m its 
nature paahe \%ere there are numerous slaves, every freeman is induced 
by tbe strongest motives to famihanse himself with the use of arms The 
commonwealths of Italy did not, like those of Greece, swarm with thousands 
of these houseliold eneimes Lastly, the mode in which rmlitary operations 
were conducted during the prosperous times of Italy tvas pecuborly unfavour* 
able to the formation of an efficient militia. Men covered witli iron from 
head to foot, armed with ponderous lances, and mounted on horses of the 
largest breed, were consideied as composmg the strengtli of an army The 
mfahtry was regarded as comparativmy tvorthless, and was neglected tdl it 
became really so These tactics mamtained their ground foi centuries m 
most parts of Europe That foot soldiers could withstand the charge of heiivy 
caval^ was thought utterly impossible, till, towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, the rude mountomeeis of Swlzerland dissolved tlie spell, and 
astounded the most experienced generals by receismg the dreaded shock on 
an unpenetrable forest of pikes 

The use of the Grecian spear, the Boman sword, or the modem bayonet, 
might be acqmred with comparative ease Butnothing short of the daily exer- 
cise of years could tram the man at arms to support his ponderous panoply, 
and manage his unwieldy weapon Throughout Europe tins most impoit- 
ant branch of war become a separate profession Beyond the Alps, indeed, 
though a profession, it was not genei^y a trade It was the duty and the 
amusement of a large class of country gendemen It was the service by 
which they held their lands, and the diversion by which, m the absence of 
mental resources, drey beguiled dieir leisure But m the ITorthem Slates 
of Italy, as we have already remarked, the growmg power of the cities, where 
it liad not exterminated this order of men, had completely changed their 
habits Here, therefore, the practice of employing mercenanes became am* 
versal, at a fame when it was almost unknoiru m other countnes 

When war becomes the trade of a separate class, the least dangerous 
course left to a government is to form that dass mto a standing army It 
IS scarcely possible, that men can pass their lives m the service of one state, 
without feeling some mterest in its greatness. Its victories are their vie* 
tones Its defeats are their defeats The contract loses somethmg of ifc» 
mercantile character The services of the soldier are considered as the effects 
of patnotic zeal, his pay as the tnbute of national gratitude - To betray the 
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power which employs him, to be even remiss m its service, are in his eyes 
the most ntrocious and degrading of cnmes 
When the prmces and commonwealths of Italy began to use hired troops, 
tlieir wisest course would have been to form separate military establishments 
Unhappily this was not done The mercenary warriors of the Fenmsula, in- 
stead of bemg attached to the service of different powers, were regarded as the 
common property of all The connection between the state and its defenders 
was reduced to the most simple and naked traffic The adventurer brought 
Vus horse, his weapons, Ins strength, and Ins experience, into the market 
Whether the King of Naples or the Duke of Milan, the Pope or the Signory 
of Florence, stnick the bargain, was to him a niattei of perfect indifference 
He was for the highest wages and tlie longest term When the campaign 
for nhich he had contracted was finished, there was neither law nor punctilio 
to pre\ ent him from instantly turmng his arms against his late masters 1 he 
soldier was altogether disjoined from the citizen, and from the subject 
The natural consequences followed. Left to the conduct of men who neither 
loved those whom they defended, nor hated tliose whom they opposed, who 
were often bound by stronger ties to the army agamst which they fought than 
to the state which they served, who lost by the termuiation of the conflict, and 
gaiiKd by its prolongation, war completely changed its character Every mm 
came into the field of battle impressed with the knowledge that, m a few days, 
he might be takmg the pay of the power against which he was then employed, 
md fighting by the side of his enemies ::gatnst his associates Tlie strongest 
interests and the strongest feelings concurred to mitigate the hostility of those 
who had lately been brethren in arms, and who might soon be brethren in 
arms once more Their common profession was a bond of union not to be 
forgotten even when they were engaged in the service of contendmg parties 
Hence it was that operations, langmd and indeasive beyond any recorded 
in history, marches, and counter marches, pillaging expeditions and blockades, 
bloodless capitulations and equally bloodless combats, make up the military 
histoiy of Italy durmg the course of nearly two centuries Mighty ijrmies 
fight from sunrise to sunset A great victory is won Thousands of prisoners 
are taken , and hardly a life is lost A pitched battle seems to have been - 
really less dangerous than an ordinary civil tumult 

Courage ivas now no longer necessary even to the military character Men 
grew old in camps, and acquired the highest renoivn by their warlike achieve- 
ments, without being once required to face serious danger Tlie political con 
sequences are too well known The richest and most enlightened part of the 
world ivos left undefended to the assaults of ei ery barbarous invader, to tlie 
brutality of Sw itzcrland, the insolence of France, and tlie fierce rapacity of 
Arragon Tlie moral effects which followed from this state of tilings were 
still more remarkable 

Among tlie rude nations which lay beyond the Alps, valour was absolutely 
indispensable "Without it none conld be eminent , few could be secure 
Cowardice was, therefore, naturally considered as the foulest reproach 
Among the polished Italians, enndicd by commerce, governed by laiv, and 
passionately attached to literature, everything was done by superiority of in- 
telligence Their very wars, more pacific than the peace of their neighbours, 
required rather civil than military qualifications Hence, while courage was 
the point of honour in other countries, ingenuity became Uie pomt of honour 
in Italy 

From these principles were deduced, by processes strictly analogous/ tivo 
opposite systems of fashionable morahty Through the greater part of Europe, 
the vices which peculiarly belong to timid dispositions, and which are the 
natural defence of weakness, fraud, and hypocrisy, have always been most dis- 
reputable On the other hand, the excesses ofhaughty and daring spints haie 
been treated with indulgence, and cien with respect The Itnhans regarded 
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with correspomluig lenity those crimes which require self-command, and 
address, quick observation, fertile invention, and profound knowledge of 
human nature 

Such a pnnce as our Henry the Pifth w oiild hav e been the idol of the North 
The follies of his jouth, the selfisli ambition of his manhood, the Lollards 
roasted at slow* fires, the prisoners niassacred on the field of battle, the expir- 
ing lease of piieslcraft renewed for another cciitui}, tlie dreadful legacy of a 
causdess and hopeless war bequeathed to a people who had no interest in its 
event, every thing is forgotten but the victory of Agmeourt Francis Sforza, 
on tlie other hand, was the model of Italian liei ocs He made his eniplo} ers 
and Ins nv als alike his tools He first ov erpow ered his open enemies by the 
help of faithless allies ; he then armed himself against his ruhes watli the spoils 
taken from his enemies By hts incomparable dexterity , he raised himself from 
the precanous and dependent situation of a military adventurer to the first 
throne of Italy To such a man much was forgiven, hollow fnendship, un- 
generous enmity, violated faith Such are the opposite errors which men 
Lommit, when their morality is not a science but a taste, when they abandon 
eternal pnnciples for acddental assouations 

We have illustrated our mcanmg by an instance taken from history We 
will select another from fiction Othello murders his wife , he gives Orders 
for tlie murder of liis lieutenant , he ends by murdering himself Yet he nev er 
loses the esteem and affection of Nortliem readers His intrepid and ardent 
spint redeems ev ety thing The unsuspecting confidence wath which he listens 
to his adviser, the i^ony with which he shnnks from the thought of shame, 
the tempest of passion with which he commits his enmes, and the haughty 
fearlessness with, which he avows them, give an extraordinary interest to his 
character lago, on the contrary, is the object of umversal loathmg Many 
are mdmed to suspect that Sltakspeare has ^en seduced into an exaggeration 
unusual wath him, and has drawn a monster who has no archetype in human 
nature Now we suspect that an Italian audience in the fifteenth century* 
would have fdt very difTereiitly* OUidlo would have inspired nothing but 
detestation and contempt The folly wath whicli he tnists the friendly pro- 
fessions of a man whose promotion he had obstructed, the credulity wath which 
he takes unsupported assertions, and tnvi d arcumstances, for unanswerable 
proois, the violence wath whicli he silences the exculpation till the exculpation 
can only aggravate his misery, would have excited the abhorrence and disgust 
of the spectators Tlie conduct of lago they would assuredly have con- 
demned ; but they would have condemned it as we condemn that of his vic- 
tim Something of interest and respect w'ould hav e mingled wa th their disap- 
probation 1 he readiness of the traitor’s wit, the cleaniess of his judgment, 
the skill with vvhidi he penetrates the dispositions of others and conceals 
Ins owTi, would have insured to him a certain portion of their esteem 

So wide was the difference between the Italians and their neighbours 
A similar difference existed between the Greeks of the second century before 
Chnst, and then masters the Romans The conquerors, brave and resolute, 
faithfid to their engagements, and strongly influenced by religious feelings, 
were, at the same time, ignorant, arbitrary, and cnieL With the van- 
quished people were deposited all the art, the science, and the literature of 
the Western world In poetry, in philosophy, m painting, in architecture, 
in sculpture, they had no rivals Their manners were polished, their per- 
ceptions acute, their invention ready , they were tolerant, affable, humane ; 
but of courage and sincenty* they were almost utterly destitute Every rude 
centunon consoled himself for lus intellectual mfenonty, by remarking that 
knowledge and taste seemed only to make men atheists, cowards, and 
slaves The distinction long continued to be strongly marked, and furnished 
an admirable subject for the fierce sarcasms of Juvenal, 

/The citizen of an Italian commonwealth was the Greek of the time of 
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Juvenal and the Greek of the time of Pendes, joined in one Like tlie 
former, he was timid and plnble, artful and mean. But, like tlie latter, he 
had a country Its independence and prosperity were dear to him If lus 
character were degraded by some base crimes, it was, on the other hand, 
ennobled by pubhc spirit and by an honoumble ambition 
A vice sanctioned by the general opmion is merely a vice The evil 
terminates in itself A vice condemned by the general opinion produces a 
pernicious effect on the whole character The former is a local malady, 
the latter a constitutional taint When the reputation of the offender is 
lost, he too often flmgs the remains of his virtue after it in despair The 
Highland gentleman who, a century ago, lived by (akmg black mail from ' 
his neighbours, committed tlie same crime for which Wild was accompnmed 
to Tyburn by the huzzas of tno hundred thousand people Bat there can 
be no doubt that he was a mui^ less depraved man than Wild The deed 
for which Mrs Brownngg was hanged sinks into notlung, when compared 
with the conduct of tlie Roman who treated tlie pubhc to a hundred pair of , 
gladiators Yet lie should greatly wrong such a Roman if we supposed 
that his disposition ivas as cruel as that of Mrs Brownngg In our own 
country, a Moman forfeits her place m society by what, in a man, is too 
commonly considered os an honourable distinction, and, at worst, as a venial 
erior The consequence is notonous The moral pnnciple of a woman 
IS frequently more impaired by a single lapse from virtue than that of a 
man by tu enty years of mtngues Classical antiqmty would furnish us with 
instances stronger, if possible, than those to which we have referred , 

We must apply this pnnciple to the case before ns Habits of dissimu- 
lation and falsehood, no doubt, mark a man of our age and country os 
utterly worthless and abandoned But it by no means follows that a similar 

judgment would be just m die cose of an Italian of the middle ages On 
die contrary, we frequently find those faults which we are accustomed to 
consider as certain indications of a mind altogether depraied, in company 
with great and good qualities, with generosity, with benevolence, with dis- 
interestedness hroni auch a state of society, Falamedes, in the admirable 
dialogue of Hume, might have drawn illustrations of Ins theory as striking os 
any of those widi w Inch Fourh furnished him These arc not, we w'ell know, 
the lessons which hislonans are generally most careful to tcadi, or readers 
most willing to learn But they are not therefore nseless How Philip 
disposed liLS troops at Chseronea, where Hannibal crossed the Alps, whether 
Maiy blew up Darnley, or Siquicrshot Charles the Twelfdi, and ten thousand 
other questions of the same description, are m themselves unimportant The 
inquiry may amuse us, hut the decision leaves us no wiser He alone reads 
history anght who, observing how powerfully circumstances mftuencc the 
feelings and opinions of men, how often vices pass into virtues and para- 
doxus into axioms, learns to distinguish vvliat is accidental and transitory in 
human nature from what is essential and immutable 
In this respect no history suggests more important reflections than that of 
the Tuscan and Lombard commonwealths Hie character of the Italian 
statesman seems, at first sight, a collection of contradictions, a phantom os - 
monstrous os Uie portress of hell m Milton, half divinity, half snake, ma- 
jestic and beautiful above, grovelling and poisonous below We see a man 
whose thoughts and words have no connection witli each other, who never 
hesitates at an oath vihen he wislics to seduce, who never wants a pretext 
when he is inclmcd to betray His cruelties spnng, not from the heat ot 
blood, or the msamty of uncontrolled power, but from deep and cool medi- 
tation His passions, like vvell-tramed troops, are impetuous by rale, and in 
their most Uadstrong fury iiev er forget the discipline to which they hav e been 
acaistomed His whole sonl is occupied with v ast and complicated schemes 
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of amTjjlioa • jet his aspect and langtiage exhibit nothing but philosopliical 
iiuxieration Hatred and re%ui£,c cat into his heart jet c\erj look is a 
cordial smile, e\cij*gesture i fannlra caress lie nexcr excites the suspicion 
of his 'idxersarics bj* pettj- proi-ocations His purjiusu is ihscloseu only 
xvhen it is accomplished Ilts face is unniftlcd, his speech is courteous, uU 
vigilance is laid asleep, till a vital point is exposal, till a sure aim is taken , 
and thai he strikes for the first and last time, hlilitary courage, the boast 
of the >ioUish Genmn, of the fnvolousand prttmg Frenchman, of the ro- 
mantic and arrogant Spaniard, ho neithei possesses nor values He shuns 
danger, not iKcausC he is insensible to shame, but because, m the societj in 
which he lives, tunahtj has ceasal to bo shameful 'lo do an injurj- openlj 
IS, m his estimation, os meked as to do it sccictlj, and far less profitable 
^iVitli him the most honourable means are those whicli are the surest, the 
s^H^cd^tts^ and tin, dorke-st* He cannot comprehend how a man should 
scruple to deceive those ajhom he does not scruple to destroy He would 
think It madness to declare open hostihiies agaiast rivals whom he might 
slab in a friendlj embrace, or poison lu a consecrated wafci 

Yet tins man black vvilli Uie vices which we consider as most loathsome, 
traitor, hvpocnto, coward, ossassin, was byno means destitute even of those 
vartues which we geuerallj* consider os indicating superior elevation of char- 
acter In aval courage, m perveverantc, m presence of nimd, those bai- 
harous warriors, wlio were foremost m the battle or the breach, were far his 
I’lfenors Even the dangers which he avoided with a caution almost pusil- 
lanimous never eonfured lus perceptions, never paraljscd his mventive 
facuUiC', never wrung out one secret from his smooth tongue, and his in- 
scrutable brow- 1 hough a dangerous eiicmj, and a still more dangerous 
accontphee, he could be a just and beneficent niler With so much unfair- 
ness in his policy, there was an extraorvlmaij degree of fairness m his intel- 
lect Iiidifllrent to miih m the transactions ot life, he w os honestly devola^ 
to truth in the researches of speculation Wanton cruelty was not m Ins 
iiaturt On tlie contrarj , v. here* no political object w as at stake, Ins disposi- 
tion was soft and humane Ihe susceptibihtj of his nerves and the activity 
of Ins imagination inclined him to sympathise with the feelings of others, and 
to delight in the chanties and eourlesies of social life Perpetually descend- 

ing to act'ons which might seem to mark a mind diseased through ill us 
faculties, he had nevertheless an evqmsUe suisibihty, both for the natuia, 
and the moral sublime, for cv erj' graceful and cv erj lofty conception Habits 
of petty intngue aud dissimulation might have rendued him incapable of 
great gcncial views, but that tlie cqnndingeflect of Ins philosophical studies 
counteracted the narrow mg tendency lie had the keenest enjoyment of 
V.U, eloquence, and poetrj 'lln, fine arts profited alike by llie seventy oC 
his judgment, and by the liberaliiy of his patronage 1 he portraits of some 
of the remarkable Italians of those times are perfectly m hamiony with this 
dcscnption Ample and majestic foreheads, brows strong and dark, but not 
frovvnuig, eyes of which the colnxfull gaze, while it evpie^ses nothing, seems 
to di=eeni every thing, cheeks pale widi tlioughtand sedentary habits, lips 
foraiul with feminine delicacy, but compressed with more than masculine de- 
asion, mark out men at once enlerpnsiiig and timid, men equally skilled m 
detecting the puiposes of others, and in eonccalmg their own, men who must 
have been formidable eiicniies and unsafe allies, but men, at the same tune, 
whose temperswere mild and equable, and who possessed an amplitude and 
^htlety of mtellectvvhiehv.ould hav e rendered them emmeiit either m active or 
in contemplative life, and fitted them either to govern or to instruct mankind 
Every age and every nation has certain characteristic vices, which prevail 
almost universally, whidi scarcely any person scruples to avow, and winch 
even rigid moralists but faintly censure Succeeding generations change the 
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fashion of Iheir morals, with the fashion of their liats and then coaches , take 
some other kind of wickedness under their patronage, and wonder at the de- 
pravity of their ancestors Nor IS this all Posterity, that high court of 
appeal which is never tired of eulogising its own justice and discernment, 
acts on such occasions like a Roman dictator after a general mutiny Find- 
mg the delinquents too numerous to be all punished, it selects some of them 
at hazard, to bear the whole penalty of an offence in which they are not more 
deeply implicated than those who escape Whether decimation be a con- 
vement mode of military execution, we know not , but we solemnly protest 
against the introduction of such a principle into the philosophy of histoij 

In the present instance, the lot has Mien on Machiavelh, a man whose 
public conduct was upright and honourable, whose views of morality, where 
they differed from those of the persons around him, seemed to have differed 
for the better, and whose only fault was, that, having adopted some of the 
maxims then generally received, he arranged them more luminously, and 
expressed them more forcibly, than any other writer 

Having now, we hope, m some degree cleared the personal character of 
Machiavelh, we come to the consideration of his works As a poet, he is 
not entitled to a high place , but his comedies deserve attention 

rile Maiidragola, in particular, is supenor to the best of Goldoni, and m- 
fctior only to the best of hlohere It is the work of a man who, if he had 
devoted lumsclf to the drama, would probably have attained the highest emi- 
nence, and produced a permanent and salutary effect on the national taste. 

1 his we infer, not so much from the degree, as from the kmd of its excellence 
1 here are compositions vvhich indicate still greater talent, and which are per- 
used with still greater delight, from w hidi we should have drawn very different ^ 
conclusions Books quite worthless are quite hannless The sure sign oi 
the general decline of an art is the frequent occurrence, not of deformity, but 
of misplaced beauty In general, Txi^edy is corrupted by eloquence, and 
Comedy by wit 

The real object of the drama is the exhibition of human character This, 
we conceive, is no arbitraiy canon, onginating m local and temporary asso 
ciations, like those canons vvhich regulate the number of acts in a play, or of 
syllables in a line lo this fundamental law every other regulation is sub- 
ordinate flic situations whicli most signally dev elop character form the best 
plot The mother tongue of the passions is the best style 

This principle, nghtly understood, docs not debar the poet from any grace 
of composition There is no style in vvhich some man may not, under some 
circumstances, express himself There is therefore no style which the drama 
rejects, none w hich it does not occasionally require It is in the discernment 
of place, of time, and of person, that the inferior artists fail The fantastic 
rhapsody of Mercutio, the elaborate declamation of Antony, are, where Shak- 
speare lias placed them, natural and pluising But Diyden w ould hav e made 
Mercutio challenge Tybalt m hyperboles as fanciful as those in vvhich he de- 
senbes the chanot of Mab Corneille would have represented Antony as 
scolding and coaxing Cleopatra with all the measured rhetonc of a funeral 
oration 

No writers have mjured the Comedy of England so deeply as Congreve and 
^endan Both were men of splendid wit and polished taste Unhappily, 
they made all their characters ra their own likeness Their works bear the 
same relation to the legitimate drama which a transparency bears to a paint- 
mg There ate no delicate touches, no hues imperceptibly fading mto eacli 
other the whole is lighted up with an universal glare Outlines and tints 
an. forgotten in the common blaze which illuminates all The flowers and 
frui^ of the intellect abound , but it is the abundance of a jungle not of a 
garden, unwholesome, bewildenug, unprofitable from its very plenty, rank 
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from its very fragrance Every fop, every boor, eveiy valet, is a man of n it 
,The very butts and dupes, TatUe, Witwould, Puff, Acres, outsbuie the wbole 
Hotel of Rambouillet To prove the whole system of this sdiool erroneous. 
It IS only necessary to apply the test winch dissolved the enchanted Flonmel, 
to place the true by the false Thaha, to contrast tlie most celebrated charac- 
ters which have been draivn by the writers of whom we speak with the Bas- 
tard m King John, or the Nurse m Romeo and Juliet It was not surely 
from want of wit that Shakspeare adopted so different a manner Benedick 
and Beatnce throw hlimbel and hlillamant into the shade All the good 
sayings of the facetious houses of Absolute and Surface might have been 
clipped from the single character of Falsbiff u ithout being missed It 11 ould 
have been easy for ^at fertile mind to have given Baidolph and Shallow as 
much wit as Pnnee Ilal, and to have made Dogberry and Verges retort on 
each other in sparkling epigrams But he knew that such indiscnminate pro- 
digahty was, to use his oun admirable language, " from the purpose of play- 
ing, whose end, botli at the first and now, w-as, and is, to hold, as it were, 
the mirror up to Nature " 

'This digression u ill enable our readers to understand what we mean when 
we say that m the klandragola, klachiavelli has pro\ed that he completely 
understood the nature of the dramatic art, and possessed talents which w'ould 
ha\e enabled him to excel m it By the correct and vigorous delineation of 
human nature, it produces mterest without a pleasing or skilful plot, and 
laughter without the least ambition of wit Ihe lover, not a very dedicate 
or generous lover, and his adviser the parasite, are drawn with spint The 
hypocnticad confessor is an admirable portrait He is, if w'e mistake not, the 
onginal of Father Dominic, the best comic character of Dryden But old 
Nicias IS the glory of the piece We cannot call to mind anything that re 
sembles lum The follies which Moh&re ridicules are those of affectation, 
not those of fatuity Coxcombs and pedants, not absolute simpletons, are his 
game Shakspeare has indeed a vast assortment of fools , but the precise 
species of which w'e speak is not, if we remember right, to be found theie 
Shallow is a fool But his animal spirits supply, to a certain degree, the 
place of cleverness His talk is to that of Sir John what soda water is to 
champagne It has the effervescence though not the body or the flavour 
Slender and Sir Andrew Aguecheek aie fools, troubled with an uneasy con- 
sciousness of their folly, wluch, in the latter, produces meekness and docility, 
and m the former, awkwardness, obstinacy, and confusion Cloten is an 
arrogant fool, Osne a foppish fool, Ajax a savage fool , but Nicias is, as 
Thersites says of Patroclus, a fool positive His mind is occupied by no 
strong feeling , it takes every character, and retains none , its aspect is diver- 
sified, not by passions, but by famt and transitory semblances of passion, a 
mock joy, amockfear, amocklove, a mock pnde, which chase each other like 
shadows over its surface, and vanish as soon os they appear He is just idiot 
enough to be an object, not of pity or horror, but of ridicule He bears some 
resemblance to poor Calandnno, whose mishaps, as recounted by Boccaccio, 
have made all Europe merry for more than four centimes He perhaps re- 
sembles still more closely Simon da Villa, to whom Bruno and Buffalmacco 
piomised the love of the Countess Civilian Nicias is, like Simon, of a 
learned profession, and the dignity with which he W'ears the doctoral fur, 
renders his absurdities infinitely more grotesque The old Tuscan is the \ cry 

language for such a being Its peculiar simplicity gives even to the most 
forcible reasonmg and the most brilliant wit an infantine air, generally de- 
lightful, but to a foreign leader sometimes a little ludicrous Heroes and 
statesmen seem to lisp when they use it It becomes Nicias incomparably, 
and renders all his siUmess infinitely more silly 
We may add, that the verses with which the Mandragola is interspersed, 
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appear to us to be the most spinted and correct of all that Machiavelli has 
written m metre He seems to have catertamed the same opmion , foi he 
has introduced some of tlicm in other places The contemporaries of the 
•’uthor were not blind to the merits of this striking piece it was acted at 
Florence wth the greatest success Leo the Tenth was among its admiret •>, 
and bj his order it was represented at Rome * 

The Chzia is an imitation of the Casina of Plautus, which is itself an 
mutation of tlie lost liKiiipoviievai of Dtphilus Plautus was, unquestionably, 
one of the best Latm writers , but the Casma is by no means one of Ins best 
plays , nor is it one which offers great facilities to an mutator Ihe story 
IS os alien from modem habits of life, as ^hc manner in w hich it is developed 
from the modem fashion of composition The lover remains m tlie country 

and the heroine in her chamber during the whole action, leavmg their fate to 
be decided by a foolish father, a ciinmng mother, and two loiavish servants 
Machnvelli has executed his task with judgment and taste He has accom 
moclaied the plot to a differcrrt state of society, and has aery dexterously con- 
nected it with the history of his own times The rdabon of the trick put 
on the doting old lover is exquisitely humorous It is far supenor to tlie 
corresponding passage in the Latm comedy, and scarcely yields to die account 
which Falstaff gives of lus duckmg 

Two other comedies without titles, die one m prose, the other m verse, 
appear among the works of Machiavelli The former is very short, lively 
enough, but of no great value The latter we can scarcely believe to be 
genuine Neither its ments nor its defects remind us of the reputed audior 
It -was first pnnted m 1796, from a manusenpt discoveied m the celebrated 
library of the Stro/zu Its genmneness, if we have been nglitly informed, is 
established solely by the comparison of hands Our suspicions are strength, 
cned by the circumstance, that the same manusenpt contained a description 
of the plague of 1527, which has also, m consequence, been added to tlve 
works of Machiavelli Of this last composition, the strongest external evL 
dcnce would scarcely induce us to believe liim guiltj Nothing was ever, 
written more detestable in matter and manner ibe narrations, die rcflec-' 
tioiis, the jokes, the lamentations, ate all the -very worst of their respectivt. 
kinds, at once tntc and affected, threadbare tinsel from the Rag Fairs and 
Monmouth Streets of literature A foolish schoolboy might wnte such a 
piece, and, after he had w ntten it, dunk it much finer than the incomparable 
introduction of the Decameron But that a sliiewd statesman, whose earliest 
works are characterised by manliness of thought and language, should, at 
near sixty years of age, descend to such puerility, is utterly inconceivable 

The little nos el of Belphegor is pleasandy conceived, and pleasandy told 
But the extravagance of the satire m some measure injures its effect Machia 
\elh svas unhajjpily mamed , and his avish to avenge lus own cause and that 
of Ins brethren m misfortune, earned him beyond e\en the hcence of fiction 
Jonson seems to liase combined some hints taken from this tale, avith others 
from Boccaccio, m the plot of “ The Devil is an Ass,” a play which, though 
not the most highly finished of his compositions, is perhaps that which ex- 
hibits the strongest proofs of genius 

Ihe political correspondence of Machiavelli, first pubbshed m 1767, is un- 
questionably genuine, and lughly valuable The unliappy circumstances m 
which his country was placed during the greater part of his public life gave 
Mlraordmary encouragement to dipmmatic talents From the moment that 
Cliarles the Eighth descended from the Alps, the whole diameter of Italian 

t 

* Nothms can be more evident than that Paulus Jovms designates the Mandmeola 
nndcr tnc name of ihe X^cias We should not e noticed what is so perfectly ohviouSi 
\>cre >y>ot that this natural and palpable susnomer has led the sagacious and indus* 
trjous le into a gross error 
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politics w’as dianged. The go\ernments of the Penuisula ceased to form an 
independent system Drawn from their old orbit by the attraction of the 
larger bodies which now approadied tlicm, they became mere satellites of 
Fnnce and Spam All their disputes, internal and external, were decided 
b) foreign influence. The contests of opposite factions were earned on, not 
as formerly m the senate-honse or m the market-place, but in the antecham- 
bers of Louis and Ferdinand Under these circumstances, the prospenty of 
the Itahan States depended far more on the ability, of their foreign agents, 
tlian on the conduct of those who were intrusted with the domestic adnnms- 
tiation ' The ambassador had to disdiarge functions far moie dehcate than 
transmitting orders of knighthood, introducing touiists, or presentmg his 
brethren witli the homage of lus high consideration He w'as an advocate to 
nhose management the dearest mteiests of his clients were intrusted, a spy 
dothed with an mviolable character Instead of consulting, by a reserved 
^ manner and ambiguous style, die dignity of tliosc whom he represented, 

' he was to plunge into all tlie irtngues of tlie court at which he resided, to 
discover and flatter every' weakness of the prince, and of the favounte who 
governed the pnnee, and of tlie lacquey who governed the favounte He 
was to compliment the mistress and bnhe the confessor, to panegynze or sup- 
plicate, to laugh or weep, lo accommodate himself to every capnee, to lull 
every suspicion, to treasure every' hmt, to be every thing, to observe every 
thing, to endure ev ety thing High as the art of political mtngue had been 
earned in Italy, Uiese were times which required it all , 

On these arduous errands Maduavelli was frequently employed He vv as 
sent to treat with die King of the Romans and with the Duke of Valentmois 
He was tvv ice ambassador at the Court of Rome, and tlmce at that of F ranee 
In these missions, and m several others of inferior importance, lie acquitted 
himself with great dextenly His despatches fonn one of the most amusing 
and instructive collections extant Tlie narratives are dear and agieeably 
written , the remarks on men and things clever and judicious The conver- 
sations are reported m a spirited and characteristic manner We find om- 
selves introduced into the presence of Uie men who, dunng twenty eventful 
years, swayed -the dcstiiues of Europe llicir wit and their folly, their fret- 

fulness and their merriment, are exposed to us We are admitted to ovei- 
liear their chat, and to watch their familiar gestures It is interesting and 
curious to recognise, ui circumstances which elude tlie nobce of liistonaiis, 
the feeble Violence and shallow cunning of Louis the Twelfth , tlie bustling 
insignificance of Maximilian, cursed with an impotent pruncncy for renown, 
rash yet timid, obstmate yet fickle, always in a hurry, yet always too late , 
' the fierce and haughty energy which gave dignity lo the eccentncities of 
Julius , the soft and graceful mamiers winch maskw the insatiable ambition 
and the implacable hatred of Cresar Rorgia 
We have mentioned Ccesar’Boigia' It is unpossible not to pause foi a 
_nioincnt on the name of a man m whom the political morality of 'ItaJy was 
so strongly personified, partially blended with the’ sterner lineaments of the 
Spanish cliaracter On two miportant occasions Machiavelli was admittevl 
to his society , once, at the moment when Caesar’s splendid vallany achieved 
Its most signal' tnumpli, when he caught m one snare and crushed at one 
blow all his most formidable rivals i and again when, exiiausted by disease 
- and overwhelmed by misfortunes, which no human pnidence could have 
averted, he was the prisoner of the deadliest enemy of lus house Tliese in- 
terviews between the greatest speculative and the greatest practical statesman 
of the age are fully described in the Correspondence, ancf form perhaps the 
most interesting part of it From some passages m The Fnnce, and perhaps 
also from some indistinct traditions, several writers have supposed a con- 
_ nection between those remaikable men much closer tlian ever existed The 
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Envoy has even been accused of prompting the crimes of the artful and mercl* 
less tyrant But from the official documents it is clear that their intercourse, 
though ostensibly amicable, a as m reality hostile " It cannot be doubted, 
how ever, that the imagination of aiacluavelli was strongly impressed, and his 
speculations on goicrnment coloured, by the observations which he made on 
the singular character and equally singular fortunes of a man who under such 
disadvantages had achieved such exploits , who, when sensuality, vaned 
through innumerable forms, could no longer stimulate his sated mind, found 
a more powerful and durable excitement in the intense thirst of empire and 
revenge , who emerged from the sloth and luxury of the Roman purole the 
first prince and general of the age , who, trained m an unwnrhke profession, 
fonncd a gallant army out of the dregs of an unwarlikc people , who, after 
acquinng sovereignty by destroying his enemies, acquired popularity by de- 
stroying his tools , who had begun to employ for the most salutary ends tlie 
power which he had attained by the most atrocious means ; who tolerated 
within the sphere of his iron despotism no plunderer or oppressor but him- 
self , and who fell at last amidst the mingled curses and regrets of a people 
of whom his gcmus had been the wonder, and might have been the salva- 
tion Some of those cnmes of Borgia which to ns appear the most odious 
would not, from causes which we have already considered, have struck an 
Italian of the fifteenth century with equal horror Patnotic Reeling also 
might mducc Machiavclli to look with some indulgence and regret on the 
memory ot the only leader who could have defended the independence of 
Italy against the confederate spoilers of Cambray 
On this subject Maclnavelli felt most strongly Indeed the expulsion of 
the foreign tyrants, and the restoration of that golden age which had pre- 
ceded the irruption of Charles the Eighth, were projects which, at that tune, 
fascinated all the master-spirits of Italy The magnificent vision dehghted 
the great but ill regulated mind of Julius It divided with manuscripts and 
sauces, painters and falcons, the attention of the frivolous Leo It prompted 
the generous treason of Morone It imparted a transient energy to the feeble 
mind and hotly of the last Sforza It excited for one moment an honest 
ambition m the false heart of Pescara Ferocity and insolence were not 
among the vices of the national character To the discnminating cruelties 
of politicians, committed for great ends on select victims, the moral code of 
the Italians was too indulgent But though they might hove recourse to bar- 
banty as an expedient, they did not require it as a stimulant They turned 
with loathing from the atrocity of the strangers who seemed to love blood 
for its own sake, who, not content with subjugating, were impatient to de- 
stroy, who found a fiendish pleasure m razing magnificent cities, cutting the 
throats of enemies who cned for quarter, or suffocating an unarmed popula- 
tion by thousands in the caverns to whn^ it had fled for safety Such were 
the cruelties which daily excited the terror and disgust of a people among 
whom, till lately, the vv orst that a soldier had to fear in a pitched battle was 
the loss of his horse and the ex-pense of his ransom The swimsh mtemper- 
ance of Switzerland, the wolfish avarice of Spam, the gross licentiousness of 
the French, indulged in violation of hospitality, of decency, of love itsdf, the 
wanton inhumanity which was common to all the invaders, had Aem 
objects of deadly hatred to the inhabitants of the Peninsula. The wealth 
which Iiad been accumulated dunng centuries of prosperity and repose 
was rapidly melung away The intellectual supenonty of the ippr^sed 
people only rendered them more keenly sensible of their politicalf degrada- 
tion Literature and taste, indeed, still disguised with a flush of hedtic loveli- 
ness and brilliancy the ravages of an incurable decay The iron kad not yet 
(.ntered into the soul The time was not yet come when eloquence Las to be 
^ gagged, and reason to be hoodivmked, when the ham of the noet Lns" tn he 
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hung on the ^\lllow’s of Amo, and the nght hand of the pamtcr to forget its 
cumung. Yet a discerning eye might even then base seen tliat genius and 
learning ivoidd not long survive Sie state of thm^ from which they had 
sprung, and that the great men whose talents gave lustre to that melancholy 
penod had been formed under the mQuencc of happier days, and would 
leave no successors bchmd them The tunes which shme with the greatest 
splendour in literary history are not always those to which the human mmd is 
most indebted. Of this we may be convinced, by comparmg the generahon 
which follows them with that which had preceded tliem Tlie first fruits 
which arc reaped under a bad system often spring from seed sown under 
a good one Thus it was, in some measure, with the Augustan age Thus 
It was with the age of Raphael and Anosto, of Aldus and Vida 
Machiavelli deeply regretted the misfortunes of his country, and clearly 
discerned the cause and the remedy It w as the roihtary system of tlie Italian 
' people whiA had extmguished their value and discipline, and left their w ealth 
an easy prey to every foreign plunderer The Secretary projected a scheme 
ahke honourable to his heart and to his intellect, for abolishing the use of 
mercenary troops, and for organising a national mihtia 
The exemons whidi he made to efiect this great object ought alone to 
rescue his name from obloquy. Though his situation and his habits were 
paafic, he studied with mtense assidmty the theory of war. He made him- 
self master of all its details. The Florentine government entered mto his 
views A council of war was appomted Levies were decreed The inde- 
fatigable minister flew from place to place m order to supenntend the execu- 
tion of his design. The times were, in some respects, favourable to the 
experiment. The sjstem of military tactics had undergone a great revolu- 
tion. The cavalry was no longer considered as fonrnng the strength of an 
army The hours which a citizen could spare from his ordinary emplcwnents, 
though by no means sufficient to famdianse him with the exercise of a man- 
at-arms, might render him an useful foot-soldier The dread of a foreign 
yoke, of plunder, massacre, and conflagration, might have conquered that 
repugnance to niditory pursuits which both the mdustry and the idleness of 
great towns commoidy generate For a time the scheme promised well 
The new troops acquitted themselves respectably m the field Machiavelli 
; looked with parental rapture on the success of his plan, and began to hope 
that the arms of Italy might once more be formidable to the barbarians of 
the Tagus and the Rhine But the tide of misfortune came on before the 
bamers which should have w ithstood it vv ere prepared For a time, indeed, 

Florence might be considered as pecuUatly fortunate Famine and sword 
and pestilence had devastated the fertile plains and stately aties of the Po 
All the curses denounced of old against Tyre seemed to have fallen on Venice 
' Her merchants already stood afar off, lamentmg for their great city The 
time seemed near when the sea-weed ^ould overgrow her silent Rialto, and 
the fisherman wash Ins nets m her deserted arsenal Naples had been four 
tunes conquered and reconquered by tyoants equally indifferent to its wel- 
fare and equally greedy for its spoils Florence, as yet, had only to endure 
d^radation and extortion, to submit to the mandates of foreign pow ers, to buy 
over and ov er again, at an enormous price, what wois already justly her own, 
to return thanks for being wronged, and to ask pardon for being m the nght 
She was at length deprived of the blessings even of this infamous and servile 
^ose Her military and political institutions were swept away together 
The Medici returned, in the tram of foreign mvaders, from their long exile 
The policy of Machiavelh was abandoned , and his public services were 
requited with poverty, impnsonment, and torture. 

The fallen statesman still clung to his project with unabated ardour W idi 
t th^ v>evy gf \ mdicating it from sorqe popular objections, aud of refutmg some 
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pre\ ailing errors on the subject of military science, he wrote his seven' books’ 
on the Art of War This excellent work is in tlie form of a dialogue^ The 
opinions of the ivriter are put mto the moutli of Fabnzio Colonna, a powerful 
nobleman of the Ecclesiastical State, and an'officer of distmgmshed ment m 
the service of the King of Spam Colonna visits Florence on his way from 
Lombardy to his oivn domains He is invited to meet' some friends at the ’ 
house of Cosimo Rucellai, an amiable and' accomplished young man, whose 
early death Madiiavelli feelmgly deplores 'After partaking of an elegant 
entertamment, they retire from me heat mto the most shady recesses of the 
garden Fabnzio is struck by the sight of some uncommon plants Cosimo 
says that, though rare, in modem days, they am frequently mentioned by the 
classical auAors, and that his grandfa^er, hke many other Italians, amused 
himself vnth practising the ancient methods of gardening Fabnzio expresses 
his regret that those who, in later times, affected the manners of the old 
Romans should select for imitation the most tnfling pursuits This leads to 
a conversation on the declme of mihtarydisciphne and on the best means of 
restoring it The institution of the Florentine mihtia is ably defended , and 
several improvements are suggested m the details ' > 

The Siviss and the Spaniaim were, at that time, regarded as tlie best sol- 
diers m Europe' The Swiss battahon consisted of pikemen, and bore a close 
resemblance to the Greek phalanx. The Spaniards, lilrc the soldiers of Rome, 
V ere araied with the sword and the shield The victones of Flamininus and 
yEmilius over tlie Macedonian kings seem to prove the supenonty of the 
weapons used by the legions The same experiment had been recently tned 
with the same result at the battle of Ravenna, one of those tremendous days 
into which human foUy and wickedness compress the whole deiastation of a 
famme or d plague In that memorable conflict, the infantry of Anagoiv 
the old companions of Gonsalvo, deserted by aU their allies, hewed a passage 
through the thickest of the im^icrial pikes', and effected an unbroken retreat, 
in the face of the gendarmerie of De Foi\, and the renowned artilleiy of Este. 
Fabnzio, or rather Machiavelh,'proposcs to combine the two ^tems, to arm 
the foremost lines with the pike for the purpose of repulsing Cavalry, and 
those m the rear with die sword, as being aavCapon better adapted for every 
other purpose Throughout the work the author expresses the highest 
admiration of the nuhtary science of the ancient Romans, and tlie greatest 
contempt for the maxims which had been m vogue amongst the Italian com- 
manders of the preceding generation He prefers infantry to cavaliy, and 
fortified camps to fortified towns He is inclined to substitute rapid move- 
ments and decisive engagements for tlie languid and dilatory operations of 
his countrymen ' He attaches very little importance to the mvention of 
gunpowder Indeed he sceins to think that it ought scaicely to produce any 
change m the mode of armmg or of disposmg troops The geneial testimony 
of histonans, it must be allowed, seems to prove Umt the ill constructed and 
ill-served artillery of those times, though useful m a siege, was of littleaalue 
on the field of battle 

Of the tactics of Machiavelli we will not venture to give an opinion, hut 
we are certam that his book is most able and mteresting As a commentary 
on the history of his times, it is invaluable The ingenuity, the grace, and 
the pcispicmty of the style, and the eloquence and animation of particular pas- 
pleasure even to readers who take no mterest m the subject 
uitd the Discourses on Livy were written after the fall of the 
Republican Gov emment Hie former was dedicated to the Young Lorenzo 
dc Medici This circumstanu. seems to have disgusted the contemporaries 
of the "nitr far more than the doctrines Winch have rendered the of 
the VI ork omous in later times It was considered as an indication of political 
' apostasj The fact however seems to have been that Machhvelh, despairing 
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of the liberty of Florence, ivas mdmed to support any govemmciit wludi might 
presets e her mdependente The uiterval which separated a democracy and 
a despodsm, bodenni and Lorenzo, seemed to vanish svhen compared with 
the diiierence betweentlve former and tlie present state of Italy, between the 
securitv, the opulence, and the repose which she had enjo)ed undents native 
rulers, and the mUeiy in which she had been plunged since the fatal year in 
which the first foreign tyrant bad descended from the Alps The noldc and 
pathetic exhortation witli which ThePmicc concludes shows how strongly 
the wntcr felt upon this, subject 

The Prince traces the progress of an anibiuous mm, the Discourses the 
progrSiS of an ambitious jpeoplc The same prmciples on which, m the for- 
mer w ork, tlie elevation of an individual is explained, arc applied in the latter, 
to the longer duration and more complex interest of a society To a modem 
slatesmah the form of the Discouises may appear to be puenle. In truth 
Livy IS not an historian onwhoiiiimphcitTdtan«.e can beplaccd, even in cases 
where he must hav e possessed considerable means of information And the 
first Decade, to whidi hlachiavcili has confined himself, is scarcely entitled 
to more credit than our Chromcle of Bntisli Kings who reigned before the 
Roman mvasion But the commeutntor is indebted to Lny for little more 
than a few texts which he might as easily have extracted from the Vulgate 
or Decameron The v.hole tram of thought is ongmal. 

On the peculiar immorality which has rendered The Pnnee unpopular, 
and Vrhich IS almost equally duscenuble in tlie Discourses, we have already 
given our opmion at length. We have attempted to show that it belonged 
rather to the age than to the man, tliatit was a partial taint, and by no means 
imphed general deprav it)’, Wc cannothow ever deny that it is a great blemish, 
and that it considerably dimm.shes the pleasure whidi, m other respects, those 
works must afford to every mtdhgeat mind. 

It is, indeed, impossible to conceiveamcre healthful and vigoious consti- 
tution of the understanding than that which these w orks indicate The quali- 
ties of the active and the contemplative statesman appear lo hav e been blended 
in tlieinmd of the w riter into a rare and exquisite liannouy His skill in the 
details of business had not been acquired ar the expense of hu> general powers 
It had not rendered his mind less comprehensive , >but it bad served to cor- 
rect his speculauons, and to impart to them that vavid and practical character 
Vrhich so widely disungnisbcs tliem from the vague theories of moat political 
philosophers 

Every' man who has seen the world knows tint nothing is so usdess ax a 
gePtral maxim If it be veiy moral and very true, it may servo fora copy 
tu a chanty -boy If, hkc those of Roclicfoucault, it be sparklmg and whim- 
sical, it may m^e an excellent motto for an essay But few mdeed of the 
many vvose apophthegms which have been nitcrcd, from the time of the Sev eii 
Sages of Greece to that of Poor Richard, hav e prevented a smgle foolish, action 
Wc giv e the highest and the most peculiar praise to the precepts of Maduav elli 
viheu we say &it they may frequently be of real use in re^laung conduct, 
nor so much because they ore more just or more proibund tliau those which 
might be culled from other authors, as because they can be more readily 
applied to the problems of real life. 

There arc errois lathese w orks But they are errore w liidi a vmter situated 
like Jlachiavelh could scarcely avoid Ihey arise, for the most part, from 
a single defect, which, appears to us to pervade Ins whole system In his 
poUUcal scheme, the means had been more deeply considered tlian the ends 
fhe great principle, that societies and laws exist only for the putpoxe of in- 
creasing the sum of pnvate happmess, is not recognised with sufiicient clear- 
ness The good of the body', distmct from the good of the members, and 
' sometimes mrdly compatible with the good of themembers, seems to be the 
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object which he proposes to himself Of all political fallacies, this has per- 
haps had the wdest and the most mischievous operation The state of 
souety m the little commonwealths of Greece, the close connection and mutual 
dependence of the cituens, and the seventy of die laws of war, tended to 
encourage an opimon which, under such circumstances, could hardly be called 
crroneo^ The mterests of every individual were inseparably bound up vnth 
those of the state An mvasion destroyed his cornfield and vineyards, dro\ e 

hiir from his home, and compelled him to encounter all the hardships of a 
military life A treaty of peace restored him to security and comfort A 
victory doubled the number of his slaves A defeat perhaps made him aslave 
himself When Pencles, in the Peloponnesian war, told the Athenians^ that, 
if their country triumphed, their privatelosses would speedily be repaired, but 
diat, if their arms failed of success, every mdmdual amongst them would pro- 
bably be ruined, he spoke no more than &e truth He spoke to men whom the 
tribute of vanquished cities supplied with food and clothing, with the luxury 
of the bath and the amusements of the theatre, on whom the greatness of their 
country conferred rank, and before whom the members of less prosperous 
communities trembled , to men who, in case of a change in the public fortunes, 
would, at least, be deprived of every comfort and every distinction which tliey 
uijoy^ To be butchered on the smokmg ruins of their city, to be dragged 
in chains to a slave market, to see one child tom from them to dig m the 
quames of Sicily, and another to guard the harams of Persepolis, these were 
the frequent and probable consequences of national calamities Hence, among 
the Greeks, patnotism became a governing pnnciple, or rather an ungovern- 
able passion Their legislators and their philosophers took it for granted that, 
m providing for the strength and greatness of the state, they sufficiently pro 
vidcd for the happiness of the people The writers of the Roman empire 
lived under despots, into whose domimon a hundred nations were melted 
down, and whose gardens would have covered the little commonwealths of 
Phlius and Platam Yet they continued to employ the same language, and 
to cant about the duty of sacrificing every thing to a country to which they 
owed nothm^ 

Causes sinular to thooe which had mfluenced tlic disposition of the Greeks 
operated pow erfully on the less vigorous and danng character of tlie Italians 
1 he Italians, like the Greeks, were members of small communities Every 
man was deeply interested in the welfare of the society to which he belonged, 
a partaker m its wealth and its poverty, in its glory and its shame In the 
age of Machiavelli this was peculiarly tlie case Public events had produced 
an inunensc sum of misery to private citizens The Northern uivaders had 
brought want to tlieir boards, infamy to their beds, lire to their roofs, and 
the knife to their tliroats It was natural tliat a man who lived in times like 
tliese should ov errate the importance of those measures by which a nation is 
rendered formidable to its neighbours, and undervalue those which make it 
prosperous wathin itself 

Nothing IS more remarkable m the political treatises of Machiavelh than 
the fairness of mind which tliej indicate It appears where the autlior is in 
the w tong, almost as strongly as where he is in the right He never advances 
a false opinion because it is new or splendid, because he can clothe it in a 
happy phrase, or defend it by an mgenious sophism His errom are at once 
explained by a reference to the circumstances m which he was placed They 
evidently were not sought out , they lay in his way, and could scarcely be 
avoided Such mistakes must necessarily be committed by early speculators 
in every science 

In this respect it is amusing to compare The Prince and the Discourses 
With the bpintof Laws Montesquieu enjojs, perhaps, a wider celebrity 
tnan any political writer of modem Europe Something he doubtless ow es 
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fo lusr merit, bul mucb inorc lohis fortune, Ik had the good Inch of a 
ValeuUne* Ue caught the cje of the Frtinch. luuion, at the uicmcnt when 
It wasi wakiut: from the long sleep of ])ohtictl and lehgious bigolrj* ; and, jn 
consequence, he became a latountc Ihc Ilnghsh, at lliat ume, considered 
a I'lenchman who talked about coustituUonal diccks and fundameunl laws 
as a prodigy not less astonishing than the learned p’g or the musical infatit 
Specious but shallow, studious 'of clTcct, indifferent to truth, eager to build 
1 syhtamt but careless, of coUectmg those materials outof w hich alone a sound 
and durable system can be built, tlie lively President constructed theories as 
rapidly and as slighUy as card-houses, no sooner projected than completed, 
no sooner completed tlian blown away, no sooner blown away than forgotten. 
Mai^TavdUern, only because his expunence^ acquired m a very peculiar state 
of society, could not always enable h‘m to calcuhte the effect of institutions 
differing from those of which he had observed the operation Montesquieu 
enrs, bccausehe has a fine thing to say, and la revolved to vayit Ifthepham- 
onieiia wliidi he before him will not suit Ins purpose, all history must bei'an> 
.•cteked,. If nothing established by authentic testimony CiUi be rackcdor chipped 
to suit his Procrustean h> pothcsis, he puts up w Uh some monstrous fable about 
biam, or Bantam, or Japan, told by writers compared with whom Lucian and 
Culhverwercveractous, hats by a double right, as tmv diets and as Jesuits 
Propriety of thought, and propnety of diction, are commonly found together. 
Obscurity and affectation are tne two greatest faults of style Obscurity of 
expression generally springs from confusion of ideas ; and the s.amc wish to 
da^le at any cost whidi produces affectation in llie manner of a writer, is 
likely to produce sophistry in his reasonings llie judicious and candid mind 
ofMachiavelii show-s itself in his luminous, manly, and polished lauguage 
The style of Montesquieu, on thuotlier hind, indicates m every' page a lively 
and ingenious, but an unsound nuud £vcty tnck of expression, from ibeN 
mysterious conciseness of an oracle to the flippancy of a Parisian coxcomb, is 
employed to disguise the fallacy of some positions, and tlic triteness of othei-s 
Absunhties are brightuied into epigrams , truisms arc darkened mio emgnii*,. 
It IS with diffiaiUy that the strongest cy c can sustain the glare with w Inch son c 
ports are illuminated, or penetrate the shade in w hich nthers are concealed 
The political avorks of Madiiavelk derive a peculiar interest from the 
mournful earnestness winch he: manifests whenever he touches on topics con- 
nccteal with the calamiues of his native land It is diflicult to conceive any 
situation more jiainful than that of a great man, condemned to watcli the 
lingering agonyof au exhausted country, to tend it during tlic alternate fits of 
stupefaction and raving which pr«.ccde its dissolution, and to see the symp* 
toms of Vitality disappear one by one, till nothing is left but coldness, dnrfc- 
ncss, and corruption. To this joyless and thankless duty was ^laclnavelli 
called. In the energetic language of the prophet, he was ‘ ‘ mad for the sight 
of his eyes which he saw,” disunion m tlic council, effeminacy m the camp, 
hlicrty cxtmguishcd, commerce decaying, national honour sulhcnl, an en 
bghtened and flourishing people given over to the ferocity ofignorant savages 
'1 hough his opinions had not escaped tlie contagion of that political miiuor- 
alify which was common among his countrymen, his natural disposition sccnu> 
to have been rather stem .and impetuous than pliant and artful When the 
misery and degradation of Florence and the foul outrage which he had him- 
self sustained recur .to his mmd, the smootli craft of Ins profession and liis 
nation u i».cliangcd for tlic honest bittcmcsS of scorn and anger. He speaks 
like one sick of the calamitous tunes and abject people among whom his let 
IS cast. He puie^ for the strength and glory of ancient Rome, for the fasces 
of Brutus and the swoul of Supio, the gravity of the curule cliair, and ilie 
bloody pomp of the triumphal sacrifice Ifc svems to be transported b-efc 
to the days when eight hundred thousand Italian vvarriots spmng to arms at 
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tlie rumour of a Gallic invasion He breatlies all the spirit of those Intrepid 

-md haughty senators who forgot the dearest ties of nature m the claims of 
public duty, ivho loohed wtli disdam on the elephants and on the gold of 
Pyrrhus, and l^«itwnpd withunallered composure to the tremendous tidings of 
Cj i nnn^ Like an ancient temple deformed by the barbarous architecture of 
a later age, his character acquires an interest from the very circumstances 
uhich debase it The onginal proportions are rendered more stnkmg by the 
contrast -uhich they present to the mean and incongruous additions ' - 
The influence of the sentiments which ue have described was not appar- 
ent m his wntuigs sdoiie IIis enthusiasm, barred from the career which it 
would have selected for itself, seems to have found a vent in desperate levity , 
He enjo> cd a vmdicUv e pleasure m outraging the opimons of a society which 
he despised He became careless of the decencies winch were expected 
fiom a man so highly distinguished m tlie literary and pobtical world The 
sarcastic bitterness of his conversation disgusted those who were more'in- 
clmed to accuse his licentiousness than their own degeneracy, and who were 
unable to conceive the strength of those emotions whicli are concealed by 
the jests of the wretched, and by the follies of the wise. 

The historical works of Machiavelli still remain to be considered The 
life of Castniccio Castracani w ill occupy us for a very short tune, and would 
scarcely have demanded our notice had it not attracted a much greater 
shan. of public attention than it deserves Tew books, indeed, could be more 
iiiterestmg than a careful and judicious account, from such a pen, of the 
illustnous Prmce of Lucca, the most eminent of those Italian chiefe, who, 
like Pisistratus and Gelou, acquired a power felt rather tlian seen, and rest- 
ing, not on law or on prcscnption, but on the public favour 'and 6n their 
great personal qualities Such a work would exhibit to us the real nature 
of that species of sovereignty, so smgular and so often misunderstood^ which 
the Gtee^ denominated tymnuy, and whichr modified m some degree by the 
feudal system, reappeared in tlie commomvealthsof Lombardy and Tuscany 
I3at this little composition of Machiavelli is m no sense a history Ibhas no 
pretensions to fidelity It is a tnfle, and not a very successful tnHe. It is 
scarcely moic authentic than the novel of Belphegor, and is very much duller 
The last great work of tins illustnous man was the history of his native 
city It was wntten by command of tlie Pope, who, as chief of the house 
of Media, was at tint tune sovereign of Florence The characters of Cosmo, 
of Piero, and of Lorenzo, are, however, treated anth a freedom and impar- 
tiality equally honourable to the vvntcr and to the patron The misenes and 
humiliations of dependence, the bread which is more bitter than eveiy other 
food, the stairs which are more pamful than every otlier ascent, had not 
broken the spint of Machiavelli Tlie most corrupting post in a corrupting 
profession had not depraved tlic generous heart of Clement 
'1 he History does not appear to be the fruit of much mdustiy or research 
It IS unquestionably maccurate But it is elegant, lively, and picturesque, 
bevond anv other m the Italian language The reader, vve believe, carnes 
away from it a more vivid and a more faithful impression of the national 
character and maimers tlian from more correct accounts Ihe truth is, tliat 
tliL book belongs rather to ancient tlian to modem literature, It is m the 
sme, not of Davila and Clarendon, but of Herodotus and Tacitus The 
classical histones may almost be called romances founded m fact llie rela- 
bon IS, no doubt, m all its principal points, strictly tnie But the numerous 
little incidents which hciglittn tlie interest, the words, the gestures, the looks, 
are evidently furnished by the imagination of the author The f^hion 
Ot later times !•, different A more exact narrative is given by the vvnter 
It may be doubted vvhetlier more exact notions arc convejed to flie reader. 
Die best portraits arc perhaps those m winch there is a slight mixture of 
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wric-ilme; -ind we are not certain tint tire best Instories me not tlioic in 
.Judi T. huie of (be c'saggerjillou of ficuttoos naintive is juUi'ctouJiiy cniplov tiu 
iomeUnng »5 lo^t m aeavrnc) j but much » g;imetl in dfi-ct, Thu (.umit 
nes arc neglected , but the gieat characteristic fvaturcn are imputUtd on 
lie mind for e\er. " ' - 

The Iliaiory icrmmalu with the death of T.orenaio de'^ ifedici Machia 
dll had, it sc<.m!c, mtei'dwl to conitmic his nitiauNe'toa hterpenotl lint 
its death prerentem the execution of his design , and the uiclnnchoiy tasK of 
L'coiding tile desolation and shame of Italy tletohcd on Guicciardini. 

MaUiianliihveil long enough to -.ce the commcncLincnt of UicJa’ii'itjiiggle 
ar Florentine hbertv, hoou .after his death monaithy i\as finally total), 
idiwl, not such a roonoidiy as that of n Inch Cosmo had laid the fomuh. 
ions deep in the inslitntion-. and feeling-* of his couii‘rymen, and nhich 
Lorenzo liad embdltslievl with the Irophus of caetj' »cicnce and e\try art , 
Hit a loathsome tytannj’, proud ind mean, cruel and feeble, bigoted and 
asciyioua The character of MachuvelK mos h.ateful to the new ina«tei<i of 
taly, and those par's of liis theory which tveie in strict accordance w ith 
hoic own ttady practice afibided a pietevt for blackening hia raeinoiy llis 
.vorks »\ere niisrepiesuttcd by the learned, misconstrued by tJie lenorant, 
tonsured, by Qie Chill ch, abused with all the rancour of simulated \Trlue, bj 
he tools of u govtnimtnt, and the priests of a baser supcrstibon niie 
laiac of the man whose gtnius had itluimuated all ihetlark places of policy, 
iiid to Vhose patriolic wisdom ‘an oppressed people had owed their last 
, banco of emancipation and rcieiigc, passed into i proverb of infamy For 
inore than two hmidreil years Ins bones lay undislingiieshcd. At length 
in English nobleman paid the last honours to the grc.atcst statesman of 
I lorencc. In the Cluurcli ^«f Santa Cioce a monument w.as erected to his 
'itniory, w,l.ich is contemplatcrl with reictcncc by all who can distingiiish the 
liitues of a great mind through the coiniptions of a degenerate age, and 
ivhidi w ill be approached willi still ileepcr homage* w hen the object to w'htch 
[iis publ c life was, devoted shall be .ittsined, when the foreign yoke shall be 
broken^ when a seeond Piocida shall ivenge the wrongs of Naples, when ,a 
happier ftie*nsj shall restore the good estate of Rotne, when the streets of 
riorcucc and Bologna shall again rcsonml with their .mcient war cry, 
Poptio, popoht mitoUimi itrattni ^ 


t 

IIAIXAM (vSrrrx-MBEU, 1828.) 

CcntUtutwiKil Utti^rjpf El thu .irixsito/ of Itmiy yjt io the 
EeatUo/Cmie If By HBM,y HvetAV lusvols 1837 

lltS'foay, at least m its stale of ideal perfection, es a compoaml of poetry 
md phdovopby It impresaus general truths on the mind by x vivid repm* 
'entaVion of particular eharacters and incidents But, m fact, the tw o hoa- 
lile elements of which it consists have never been knowm to lonn a perfect 
amalgamation , and, at kngtb, in our own lime, they have been completely 
md professedly separated Good histones, in the proper 'e'ese of the word, 
we Jiave not But we have good ]iistonc,aI romances, and good histoncal 
essays, ' The unagiintion .and the reason, if w e may use a legal metnphoi, 
have made .partition of a provime of literature of which they were foi- 
merly s(,ise(l per my et pt> font, and now they hold their respective portions 
m severalty, instead of holding the whole in common 
To make thc''past pie-icnt, to bnng the distant ne.ar, to plaee us in the 
society of a'greatman or oh the eminence winch overlooks the field of a 
mighty baldly to nivest with the* reality of human flesh and blood beings 
whom we are too much -inclined to consider as pct&oniiied qualities m an 
allegory, to c^iH up oun ancestor before us with all their peculiarities of Ian-* 
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«uaffe, manners, and garb, to show us oaer their houses, to seat lu at their 
tables, to rummage their old-fashioned wardrobes, to explain the uses or 
thtirpoiiderous furmture, these parts of the duty whieh properly) belongs to 
the historian have been appropriated by the historical novelist On the 
other liand, to extract the phdosophy of history, to direct our judjpnent; of 
esents and men, to trace die connection of causes and effects, and to draw 
from the occurrences of former times general lessons of moral and political 
wisdom, has become the business of a distinct class of avnters - 

Of the two kimk of composition into which history has been dius divided, 
the one may be compared to a map, the other to a painted landscape The 
picture, though it places die country before us, does not enable us to ascei- 
tam with accuracy the dimensions, the'clistances, and the angles The ihap 
IS not a work of imitative art It presents no scene to the iimgination , but 
it gives us exact iiiform-ition as to the bearings of the various points, and is 
a more useful companion to the traxeller or the general than the painted 
landscape could be, though it were the grandest that ever Rosa peopled 
with outlaws, or the sweetest over which Claude ever poured the mellow 

enfulgence of a setting sun 

It IS remarkable that the practice of separating the two ingredients of which 
history is composed has become prevalent on the Continent as well as in this 
country Italy has already produced a historical novel, of high merit and of 
still higher promise In France, the practice has been earned to a length 
somewhat whimsical M Sismondi publishes a grave and stately history of 
the Merovingian Kmgs, very valuable, and a little tedious He then sends 
forth as a companion to it a novel, m which he attempts to give a hvely re 
presentation of characters and manners This course, as it seems to us, has 
all die disadvantages of a division of labour, and none of its advantages 
We understand the expediency of keeping the functions of cook and coach- 
man distinct ITie dinner will be better dressed, and the horses better 
managed But where the two situations arc united, as m the Maitrc Jacques 
of Mohere, w c do not see that die matter is much mended by die solemn form 
with which die pluralist passes from one of his employments to the other 
We manage these things better in England Sir Walter Scott gives us a 
no\ el , Mr Hallam a critical and argumentative history Both are occupied 
w ith the same matter But the former looks at it with the eye of a sculptoi 
His intention is to give an express and lively image of its external form The 
latter is an anatomist His task is to dissect the subject to its uimost recesses, 
and to lay bare before us all the springs of motion and all the causes of decay 
Mr Hallam is, on the whole, for better qualihed than any other writer of 
our lime for the office which he has undertaken He has great industiy and 
great acuteness His knowledge is extensive, xarious, and profound IIjs 
mind IS equally distinguished by the amplitude of its grasp, and by the deli- 
cacy of its tact Ills speculations hare none sf that vagueness which is the 
comm,. II fault of political philosophy On the contrary, they are stnlcingiy 
practical, and teach us not only the general rule, but the mode of applying 
It to solve particular cases In this icspect they often remind us of the Dis- 
courses of Machiavelh 


The stjle is sometimes open to the diaige of harshness We have also 
here and there remarked a little of that unpleasant tnck, which Gibbon 
brought into fashion, the tnck, we mean, of telling a story by unphcation 
Mid allusion hir Hallam, however, has an excuse which Gibbon had not 
His work IS deigned for readers who are already acquainted with the ordin- 
ary hooks on English histor>, and who can therefore unnddle these little 
uiigniM w ilhout difficulty 1 he manner of the book is, on the whole, not 
unw orth> of the matter The language, ev cn where most faulty, ’is w eighty 
and massive, and indicates strong sense in every Ime It often rises to aq 
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eloquence, not flond or impassioned, but high, grave, and sober ; such as 
would become a state paper, or a judgment delivered by a great magistrate, 
a Somers or a D’Aguesseau. 

In this respect the diaractcr,of Mi Hallam’s mmd corresponds stnkmgly 
with that' of his style His work is eminently judiaal Its whole spint is 
tliat of the bench, not that or the bar He sums up ^^Uh a calm, stead/ 
impartially, turning neither to tlie right nor to the left, glossmg overiiothmg, 
exaggerating nothing, while tlie advocates on both sides are alternately biting 
their lips to hear their conflictmg misstatements and schisms exposed On 
a general suney, we do not scruple to pronounce the Constitutional Hi^ory 
the-'most impartial book that we ever read We think it the more incumbent 
on us to bear tlife testimony strongly at first setting out, because, in the course 
of our remarks, we shall think it right to dwell principally on those parts of 
It from which we dissent 

Tliere is one peculianty about Mr Hallam which, while it adds to the 
value of his wntrags, will, we fear, take away something from then popu- 
larity He IS less of a worshipper than any historian whom we can call to 
mind ety political sect has its esotenc and its exoteric school, its abstract 

doctnnes for the initiated, its xisible symbols, its imposing forms, its mytho- 
li^cal fables for the vulgar It assists the devotion of those rvho are unable 
to raise themsdves to the contemplation of pure truth by all the devices of 
Pagan oi Papal superstition It has its altai&and its deified heroes, its relics 

and pilgnmages, its canonized maityis and confessors, its festivals and its 
legendary miracles. ' Our pious ancestors,, we are told, deseited the High 
-AUar of Canterbury, to lay all their oblations on the shnne of St Thomas. 
In the same manner the great and comfortable doctnnes of the Toiy cieed, 
'those particularly which relate to restiictions on w'orship and on trade, are 
adored by squires and rectors in Pitt Clubs, under the name of a minister w ho 
w.as as bad a representative of the system which has been clmstcned after 
him as Secket of the spint of the Gospel On the otlierhand, the cause for 
whidi Hampden bled on the field and Sydney on the sciaflbld is enthusias- 
tically toasted by many an honest radical who would be puzzled to explain 
the dilTerence betw'een Ship-money and the Habeas Coipus Act It may 
be added that, as ui rebgion, so m politics, few even of those who are en- 
lightened enough to comprehend the meanmg latent undei the emblems of 
their iaith can resist the contagion of the popular superstition Often, w hen 

they flatter themselves that they are merely feignmg a compliance with 
the-prejudic^ of the vulgar, they are themsebes- under the influence of 
tlmse very prejudices It probably was not altogether on grounds of expe- 
dieniy that Socrates taught his followers to honour the gods whom the state 
honoured, and bequeatlied a cock to Esculapius with his dying breath So 
there is often a portioa of willing creduhty and enthusiasm m Uie veneration 
.which the most discerning men pay to their political idols From tlie very 
natuie of man it must be so The faculty by which we inseparably asso- 
’ciate ideas winch have often beeu presented to us m conjunction is not undei 
the absolute control of the will It may be quickened into morbid activity 
It may be reasoned into slttggiiJmess But m a certain degree it wdl ahvays 
exist. The almost absolute mastery which Mr Hallam has obtained oser 
fcchngs of.thib class is perfectly astonishing to us, and wall, w'e believe, be 
not only ptoni^brng but offensive to many of his readers It must partiai- 
larly dis^t those people who, m their speculations on pohtics, are not rea- 
Soiieis but fanciers , whose opinions, even when smcere, are not produced, 
according to the'ordmary law of mtellectual births, by induction or inference, 
but are equivocally generated by the heat of fervid tempers out of the over- 
flowing of tumid iraagmations A man of this class is always in extremes 
Jle cannot be.a friend to liberty wathout calling foi a community of goods, 
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or a fhend to order without talcing under Ins proteclioa the foulest excesses 
of tyranny His admiration oscillates between tlie most worlliless of rebels 
1 and Uie most worthless of oppresaots, between Marten, the disgnce of the.^ 
High Court of JusUce, and Laud, the disgrace of the Star Chamber He ' 
can forgjve any thing but temperance and impartiality He has a certain 
sympathy with the violence of ms opponents, as well as with that of his as- 
Sttaates In every fiinous partisan he sees eitlier his present self or his for- 
mer self, the pensioner that is, or the Jacobin that has been But he is ^ 
unable to congirchend a n nter who, steadily attached to pnnciples, is indif- 
feient about names and badges, and who judges of charactem with equable ' 
sesenty, not altogedier unlmctured with cymcism, but free from the light- 
est touch of passion, party spmt, or caprice ' 

We should probably hke Mr Hallam’s book more if, instead of pointing 
out witli strict fidehty the biight pomts and the dark spots of both parties, 
he had exetled himself to whitewash tlic one and to blacken the other But 
we snould certainly prize it far less Eulogy and invective may be had for 
the asking But for cold rigid justice, tlie one w eight and the one measure, , , 
we know not where else w e can look 

No portion of our annals has been more perplexed and misrepresented by 
writers of different parties than the history of tlie Reformation. ^ In tins laby- 
rinth of falsehood and sophistry, the guidance of ‘Mr Ilollam is pecuharly - 
valuable It is impossible not to admire the even-handed justice with w'huh 
he deals out casbgation to right and left on the rival persecutors 
It IS V ehemently maintamed by some writers of the present day that Eliza- 
beth persecuted neither Papists nor Puritans as such, and tliat the severe 
measure* which she occasionally adopted were dictated, not by religious in^ 
tolerance, but by political necessity Even the cxcelleut account of, those 
tames which Mr Hallam has given has not altogether imposed silence on the 
authors of this fallacy The title of the Queen, they say, was annulled by " 
the Pope , her tlirone was given to anotlier , her subjects were mcited to 
rebellion, her life was menaced, every Catholic was bound m conscience 
to be a traitor, it was therefore against traitors, not against CaUiolics, that 
ttae penal laws were enacted 

In order that our readers may be fully competent to appreciate the men ts of 
this defence, we will state, os concisely as possible, the substance of some of 
mese laws 

As soon os Elizabeth ascended the throne, and before the least hostility'' to 
her government had been shown by die Catholic population, an act passed 
prohibiting the celebration of the ntes of the Romish Church, on pain of 
forfeiture for die first offence, of a year’s imprisonment for the second, and 
of perpetual imprisonment for the third 
A law w,as next made m 1362, enacting dial all who had ever graduated 
at the Umverstaies o, received holy orders, all lawyers, and all magistrates, 
should talcc the oath of supremacy when tendered to tliem, on pam of for- 
*eiture and.iropnsoninent during the royal pleasure After the lapse of three 
months, tne oath might again be tendered to them , and, if it weie again 
lefusrd, the recusant was guilty of high treason, A prospective law, how- 
ever severe, framed to exclude Cathohes from die liberal professions, would 
have been mercy itself compared with this odious act It is a retrospective 
'totutc , It u a retrospective penal statute , it is a retrospectn e penal statute 
against a large doss We will not positively affirm that a law of tins de- 
iiWpuon mu»t always, and under all ciicunistances, be unjustifiable - But 
the presumption against it is most violent ; nor do we remember any cnsis, 
•’Uicrinour own history, or in the history of any other country, which would 
Uve rendwed such a provision necessary In die present case, what circum- 
y ipiccs called for extraordinary ngour ? There might be disaffection 
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tKe'Catholics Tlie prohibition of their worship would naturally produce it 
But it is fixim their situation, not from therr conduct, from the wrongs which 
they had sndered, not &om those-wluch they had committed, that the exist- 
^cnce oCdisconteht among them must he mferred, There were libels, no doubt, 
and prophecies, and rumours, and suspicions, strange giounds for a laiv m- 
flictmg capital penalues, a.t* posi facto^ on a large Body of men 

Eight years later, the' bull of Pius deposing Elizabeth produced a third 
law Tills law, to ivluch alone, as we conceive, the defence now under our 
consideration connpply, provides that, if any Cathohc shall convert a Pro- 
testant-to,the Romish fturdvlhey shall both suffer death as foi high treason 

We heiieve that we might safely content ourselves with stating the fact, 
and leaving it ta the -judgment of everj- plam Englishman -^Recent contro- 
;versies have^ however, given so much unportance to this subject, that we 
will offer a few remarl^ on it 

In. the first place, the arguments which ate urged in favour of Elizabeth 
-apply wilh much greater force to the case of her sister ilary The Catho- 
lics id not, ut the tune of Elizabeth’s accession, nse m arms to seat a Pre- 
tender on her throne. Bjuthefore Mary had giv eii, or could giv e, provocation, 
'"the most distinguished Protestants attempts to set aside hei nghls m favour 
of the Lady Jane Tliat attempt, and the subsequent msmTection of Wyatt, 
furnished nt-Ieast as good a plea for the bunuug of Piotestants, as the con- 
spuaaes against Eiuabetli furnish for tlie hangmg and embovvellmg of Papists 

The fact is.tliat both pleas are worthless alike If such arguments are to 
pass current, it .will be easy to prove that there was Jiever such a thing as 
religious persecution, since the creation For there never was a religion? 
persecution in whicli some odious enme^was not, justly oi unjustly, said to 
be obidpusly deducible from the doctmes of the persecuted parlj We 
might say that the Caesars did not persecute the Christians , that tliej oidy 
-punished men ..who were charged, nghtly or wrongly, with bummg Rome, 
and wifli committuig the foulest abominations in secret assembUes , and that 
the- refusal to tlirow ffankinceuse on the altar of Jupiter was not the crime, 
but only evidence of the crime We might say that the massacre of St Ear- 
Iholomew was mtended to extupate, not a religious sect, but a pohtical 
party/ For, beyond ail doubt, the proceedings of theHuguenots, from the 
.conspiracy of "Amboise to the battle of Moncontour, had given much more 
trouble to the Frencli monarchy than the Catbohes have ev er giv eu to die Eng- 
h^ monarchy smee the Reformation , and that too with much less excuse, 

' The true distmction is" perfectly obvious To punish a man because he 
lias committed a enme, or because he is believed, though unjustly, to have 
"committed a enme, is not persecution To puni^ a man, because we infer 
-from" the nalure of some doctrme which he holds, oi from the conduct of 
ether persons w’ho hold the same doctimes with him, that he wiU commit a 
''crime, is persecution, and is, m every case, foolish and wicked 

When Ebzabeth put Ballard and Babmgton to death, she was not perse- 
aituig..’ Nor should we have accused her government of persecution for 
passing any law, howevei severe, against overt acts of sedition But to 
argue that, because a man is a Cathohc, he must thmk it right to murder a 
herebcal sovereign, and that because he thinks it right be will attempt to do 
it,<and then; to found on this conclusion a law for punishing him as. if he 
had done if, is plam persecution 

If, md^ra, all men reasoned m the same manner on tlie same data, and 
always did what they thought it their duty to do, tins mode of dispensing 
punishment might be .extremely judicious - But as people-who agree about 
' premises often disagree about conclusions, and as no man m the world acts 
up to Ins own standard of nglit, mere are two enormous gaps m the logic 
by which alone^penalties for opmons can be defended, 'Jfae doctnne of 
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reprobation, m the judgment of many very able men, follows by syllogistic 
necessity from the doctnne of election Others conceive that the Antmomnn 
heresy directly follows from the doctrine of reprobation , and it is very 
generally thought that licentiousness and cruelty of the worst description are- 
likely to be the fruits, as they often have been the fruits, of Antinomian 
opinions This chain of reasoning, we think, is as perfect in all its parte as 
tliat which makes out a Papist to be necessanly a traitor Yet it would be 
rather a strong measure to hang all the Calvinists, on the ground that, if 
they were spared, they would infallibly commit all the atrocities of Matthias 
and Knipperdolmg For, reason the matter as we may, experience shows 
us that a man may belies e m election avithout believing in reprobation, that 
he may believe in reprobation without being an Antinomian, and that he 
may be an Antinomian without being a bad citizen Man, in short, is- so 
inconsistent a creature tliat it is impossible to reason from his belief to his 
conduct, or from one part of his belief to another ' , ^ 

We do not beliere that erery Englishman who was reconciled to the Ca- 
tholic Church would, as a necessary consequence, have tliought himself jus- 
tified m deposing or assassinating Elizabeth It is not sufHcient to say that 
the convert must hare adcnowledged the auUionty of the Pope, and that tlie 
Pope had issued a bull against the Queen We know through what strange 
loopholes the human mind contrives to escape, when it wishes to avoid a dis- 
agreeable inference fiom an admitted proposition We know how long the 
Jansemsts contrived to believe the Pope infallible in matters of doctnii,e, and 
at the same time to believe doctnnes which he pronounced to be heietical 
Let It pass, however, that every Catholic in the kingdom thought that Eliza- 
beth might be lawfully murdered Still the old maxim, that what is^the 
business of everybody is the business of nobody, is partiailarly likely to hold 
good in a case m which a cruel death is the suraoSt inevitable consequence 
of makmg any attempt - i 

Of the ten thousand clergj men of the Church of England, there is scarcely., 
one who would not say that a man who should leave Iil? country and friends 
to preach the Gospel among savages, and who should, after labouring inde- 
fatigably without any hope of reward, terminate Ins life by martyrdom, would 
deserv e the wairmest admiration Yet we doubt vv hether ten of the ten thou 
sand ever thought of going on such an expedition. Why shdtild w e suppose 
that conscientious motives, feeble as they aie constantly found to be m a 
good cause, should be oiniupotent for ev iP Doubtless tliere was many a j oily 
Popish pnest m the old manor-houses of the nortlieni counties, who would 
have admitted, in thcorj, the deposing power of the Pope, but who vvould 
not liave been ambitious to be stretdied on the rack, even though it were to 
be used, according to the benevolent proviso of Lord Burleigh, “as-cliarit- 
ably as such a thing can be,” or to bt hanged, drawn, and quartered, even 
though, by that rare indulgence which the Queen, of her special grace, cer- 
tain knowledge, and mere motion, sometimes extended to very mitigated 
cases, he were dlowed a fair time to choke before the hangman began to 
grabble m his entrails 

But the laws passed against the Puritans had not even the wretched excuse 
which we liave been considering In this case, the cruelty was equal, the- 
dangcr infinitely less In fact, the danger was created solely by the cruelty 
But It 15 superfluous to press the argument By no artiflce of ingenuity can 
the stigma of persecution, the w orst bleraish^of tlie English Church, be effaced 
®^P^^ 5 ^bed over Her doctrines, vve well Imow, do not tend to intolerance 
She adnuts the possibility of salvation out of her own pale But tins circum- 
stance, in Itself honourable to her, aggravates the sin and the sliameof those 
who persecuted m her name Dominic and De Montfort did not, at least, 
murder and torture fqr differences of opmiqn which they considered as trifling 
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portant' sliare m bringing tbe Reformation about, Ridley w as perhaps the only ' 
person who did not consider it as a mere pohticat job Even Ridley did not 
play a very proimnent part Among the statesmen and prelates who pnnci-. 
pally gave the tone to the religious changes, there is one, and one only, whose 
' conduct partiality itself can attribute to any other than interested motives. 

It is not strange, therefore, tliat his character should have been the subject 
of fierce controversy We need not say that we speak of Crinmer 
Mr Hallam has been severely censured for saying, witli his usual placid 
severity, that, “ifwe weigh the cliaracter of this prelate in an equal balance, 
he will appear far indeed removed from the turpitude imputed to him by his 
enemies , yet not entitled to any extraordinary veneration " We will venture 
to expand the sense of Mr Hallam, and to comment on it tlius — If we con- 
sider Cranmer merely as a statesman, he will not appear a much*worseinan ' 
tlian Wolsey, Gardiner, Cromwell, or Somerset But, when an attempt is 
made to set lum up as a samt, it is scarcely possible for any man of sense v/ho’ 
knows the history of the times to preserve his gravity If tlie memory of the ' 
archbishop had been left to find its own place, he would have soon been lost 
among the crowd which is mingled 

“Aquelcatlivo coro ■ ' ' 

DeeU angeli clie non furon ribelli, 

^ Ne fur fedLli -i Dio, ma per se foro *' " - 

And the only notice which it would liavc been necessary to lake of hu name ' 

would have been 

“ Non ngioniam dt lui , ma guarda, e passa.” 

But, since his adimrcrs challenge for him a place in the noble army of mar- 
tjrs, Ins claims requiie fuller discussion ‘ 

The ongin of his greatness, common enough m the scandalous chronicles 
of courts, seems strangoly out of place m a hagiology Cranmer rose into , 
favour by serving Henry m the disgraceful affair of his first divorce He pro- 
moted the inamage of Anne Boleyn with the King On a frivolous pretence ^ 
be pronounced that marriage null and void On a pretence, if possible, still 
more frivolous, he dissolved the ties which bound the shameless tyrant to 
Anne of Cleves He attached himself to Ciomwell while the fortunes of 
Cromwell flourished He voted for cutting off Cromwell’s head without a 
tnal, when the tide of ro>al favour turned He conformed backwards and 
forwards os the Kmg changed his mmd He assisted, while Henry lived, m 
coudenming to the flames lho»e who denied tlie doctrine of tronsubstantiation. 

He found out, as soon as Henry was dead, that the doctrine was hilse He 
was, however, not at a loss for people to bum The authority of his station 
and of his grey hairs was employed to overcome the disgust with which an 
intelligent and virtuous diild regarded persecution Intolerance is alwa>s 
bad. But the sanguinary intolerance of a man who thus wavered in Ins creed 
excites a loathing, to which it is difficult to give vent without callmg foul 
names Equally false to political and to religious obhgations, the pnmate , - 
was first the tool of Somerset, and then the tool of Northumberland Wien 
the Protector wished to put his own brother to death, without even the sem- 
blance of a trial, he found a ready instrument in Cranmer In spite of the 
canon law, whicli forbade a churchman to take any part in matters of blood, 
the archbishop signed the warrant for the atrocious sentence Wien Somerset' 
had been m lus turn dcstrojed, his destroyer received the support of Cramnet 
in a Vrickcd attempt to change the course of the succession 
Tlia apology made for him by his admirers only renders his conduct more 
TOiiteniptible He complied, it is saiu, agamst lus better judgment, because 
he could not resist the entreaties of Edward, A holy prelate of sixty, one 
would think, might be belter employed by tlie betlside of a djuig child, than ' 
in committing crimes at tlie request of the >oung disciple If Cranmer had 
-hown half as much firmness when Edward requested him to commit treason ’ 
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. as lie hatl befotc shown when lidw aul rctiucsted lum nut to cuitunit inimkr, 
-T.he Jinght have w<.d the counny ftoni one of the greattsl misfortune!, that ic 
' ' cicr nnilenvent:. ilchccaiwe, from whaie\er motuot the actomphee of the 
" worthless DiulJey. TLhe virtuou:. scruples of another >ouug and amiable mind 
' "went to be overcome As Kdward luid been forced into persecution, Jane 
Vaa to be scduccnl mlo treason. No transaction iit our annals is more uiijiu,- 
‘ " tifiablq than this. If a liereditar}* tuL were to be respcctcrl, Jf «y possessed 
"it, If a parhamentary title wcic preferable, Slaiy possessed that also If 
the uitcrest of the Protestant religion requued a departure fvom the ordinary 
rule of succe-^sion, that interest would Inve been best served by raising hlu i- 
'' lieth to the throne. If tlie foreign relations of the Ivingdom were cuiisalcicd, 
stdi slwngec reasons might be found for preferring Islimlieth to Tune '1 here 
was great doubt whether Jane or the QutenoC Scotland liad the better claim, 
" and that doubt would, in all probability, have pioduced a wax both with Scot- 
^ Kind ami with France, if the project of NotthmnberLiud had not Ijccn blasted 
' in ifo infancy Tliat Ehaabclh had a better claim than tlic Queen of bcotlaml 
, was indisputable. To the part which Craumer, and unfortunately some 
■'belter men tluux Cranmer, took m Uib most rcprdxcnsiblc scheme, inudi of 
tlic severity with w’hicli die Protestants were aftenvards treated must m fair* 
ixiinS be oscnbol < 

' The plot faded ; Popery Inumphcd , and Crimner rccimled Sfoslpcople 
look on Ins recantation as a single hleinlsh on an honomable life, the frailty 
of an unguarded moment But, in faet, Ins recantauon was m strict accord* 
ance with thc^ system on whidx he had constantly acted. It was part of a 
regular habit It was not the fust recantation that he had m.ade , and, ni all 
prohabihly, if it had answered its purpose, it would not have been the last. 
\Ve do not blame hun for not dioosing to be burned alive It is no very 
* seveie rcproadl. to any person that ho does not possess heroic fortitude But 
surely a man, who hkea the fire so hltlc shouUl have had some mpathy for 
others, A pcrsecutoi who uilliets nothing vvlndi he is not ready to endure 
, deserves some respect But when a man who loves his doctnnes more Uian 
the lives of Ins neighbours loves his own httle finger better than his. doctnnes, 
a very simple argument 5 fojUon'ftiA. citable us toesUnualo the amount of 
Ixis beuevoience. ' ■ 

- But bis martyrdom, it is smd, redeemed every tiung It is c\traoidinary 
that so much ignorance, should cvist on this subject The faet is tlxat, if a 
nurtyr be a man who chooses to die rather than to renouuco hts opinions, 

’ Cranhxcr was no more a martyi than Dr Dodd He died solely because he 
could not help it Ife never retracted Ins recantation till he found he had 
’ made xt m vain TIui Queen w as fully resolved llint. Catholic or Protestant, 
/, he should burn * Then he spoke out, lu. people gciic'rally speak out when 
V- ‘^they arc at the poml of death and have notiung to hope or to fear on earth 
- If Mary had sunbred him to live, we suspect that he would have heard mass 
^ .and receivedabaolution, like a good Catholic, till the accession of Elizabeth, 

< and that he would then have purchased, by another apostasy, the power of 
bunnngmcn better and braver than himscli. 

AVe do not mean, however, to represent hun as a monster of wickedness 
' Ho was not wantonly cruel or treaelieroiur He was merely a supple, timid, 

, intcrcsted'courtier, lu times of frenuent and violent change That winch has 
. ; always been represented as his distinguishing virtue, the facility with which 
' j be foigavt hisuicmiBs, belongs to die character Slaves of his cltos axe nevei 
vindictive, and never grateful. A present nucxest effaces p^t sex vices and 
J past injuries from then minds together. Their only object is self-preaerva- 
^ don } and for Ihw diey conciliate thosewho wrongthcni, just as they abandon 
\ ^ serve' diem. Before vve extol a man for his forgiving leuipcr, we 

sbonld inquire wli'edier he 13 above revenge, or below it, 

~ , {Jomerset had asJiUle pnnciple as his coadjutor. Of Henry, aii orthoduK 
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Catholic, except that he chose to he his own Pope, and of Elizabeth, who 
certainly had no objection to the theology of Rome, we need say nothing 
These four persons were the great authors of the English Reformation ,1 hrec 
of them had a direct interest in the extension of the royal prerogative The 
fourth w as the ready tool of any who could frighten him It is not difficult 
to see from what motives, and on what plan, such persons would be inclmed 
to remodel the Church The scheme was merely to transfer the full cup of 
sorcenes from the Babylonian enchantress to other hands, spilling ns little as 
possible by the ava> The Catholic doctrines and ntes were to be retained 
m the Church of England But the King was to exercise4he control which 
had formerly belonged to the Roman Pontiff In this Henry for a time suc- 
ceeded The extraorthnary force of his character, the fortunate situation in 
which he stood witK respect to foreign powers, and the vast resources w Inch 
the suppression of the monasteries placed at Ins disposal, enabled him' to 
oppress both the religious factions equally He punished with impartial 
severity those who renounced the doctrines of Rome, and those who aclmow , 
lodged her jurisdiction The basts, however, on which he attempted to esta* 
bliMi his power was too narrow to be durable It would have been impos- 
sible even for him long to persecute both persuasions ' Even under his reign 
there had been lasunections on the part of the Catholics, and signs of aspint 
which was likely soon to produce insurrection on tlie part of the Protestantst 
It was plainly necessary, therefore, that tlie Crown should form an alliance 
with one or with the other side Ta realise the Papal supremacy, would 
have been to abandon the whole design Reluctantly and sullenly the go- 
vernment at last joined the Protestants In forming this junction, its object 
was to procure as miidi aid as possible for its selnsh undertaking, and to 
make the smallest possible concessions to tlie spirit of religious innovation 

Erom this compromise the Church of England mrang In many respects, 
indeed, it has been well for her that, m an age of exuberant zeal, her prin- 
cipal founders avere mere politicians To this circumstance she owes her 
moderate articles, her decent ceremonies, her noble >and pathetic htuigy 
Her worship is not disfigured by mummery Yet she has preserved, m a far 
greater degree than any of her Protestant sisters, tl'at art of striking the senses 
and filling the imagination in which the Catholic Church so eminently excels 
But, on the other hand, she continued to be, for more than a hundred and 
fifty years, the servde handmaid of monarchy, the steady enemy of public 
liberty The divine right of kings, and the duty of passively obeying afl their 
commands, were her favounte tenets She held those tenets firmly through 
times of oppression, persecution, and licentiousness , while law w as trampled . 
down , while judgment was perverted , while the people were eaten as though 
they were bread Once, anti but once, for a moment, and but for a moment, 
when her own dignity and property were touched, she forgot to practise Ae 
submission which she had taught 

Elizabeth clearly discerned the advantages which w’ere to he denved from 
a close connection between tlie monarchy and the priesthood At the time 
of her accession, indeed, she evidently meditated a partial rcconcihationwith"'' 
Rome , and, throughout her whole life, she leaned strongly to some of tlie 
most obnoxious parts of the Catholic system But her imperious temper, „ 
her keen sagacity, and her peculiar situation, soon led her to attach hereelf 
completely to a church which was all her own On the same principle on 
which she jometl it, she attempted to dme all her people avithm its pnj o by 
persecution She supported it by sea ere penal laws, not because she &ought 
conformuy to its discipline necessary to salvation , but because it was the 
fastncffi w Inch arbi trary power was making strong for itself , because she ex- 
pected a more profound oliediencc from those w ho saw m her both their civil 
and their ecclesiastical chief, than from those who, like the Papists, asenbed- 



co^sTJt tmoNAf. imimy. or 

spiritual auil^miy lO ibc Pope. «r fioni riiutc uho, hkesomc of llie riuiluis, 
aLcrjlvd St only to IKavciU To frcin liiir rttabliJiunnt v\as to dss* 

■Stint uoas a.i uutsiuttots foos^ikd u*ih in cxprt-is view to the uiainttnam'*,* 
and cxtut<^ioa of Uso lojal pfeu't'athef' , 

Dmj. grcit t juixn •«. 1 bar 'uccuvors, by considtnng tonfonniiy awil lo> ally 
as vkntscalf at Uaglk njatlc thtia so \v »ih respeat to the Catlsohcs, indeed, 
the njjoar of pv-nesutiou abalcii after licx death Jainc» soon found that t bey 
t\cfcuii.tMo to xnjiita hmi, and tint the ammoaiiy svluclithc Pwntan party 
ftli to vanU Uiun slrovc thun of nt.ce'isuy to Like refute under his iluone. 
Dari'o; the subeesj^utiii contUct, il’tir fault w as any thing but tludo) alu* On 
tlxe oUicr hand, li uul the Puritan* u itlt more than the hatred of Itltza- 

betln Hero'werj.ionbiiheirttsas indjiicol, huts'as personal The sect had 
plagued him in '^cod'uid, nlicichetvas weak ; and hen as determined to be 
even with them m Tiigland, where ho was ]wv.crful Persecution gradually 
changea a sect into a faclirii Ibat ihtrc ms any iluiig m the religious 
o^iununs of the Puiitans whtclt rendered, them hostile to luouatcb) his timer 
Irticn pioscd to our ^itisfastiuiu After our eisil contests, it hccame the 
fashion to say tlut PrcsbyteriaiiiMU wa> connected with Repubheamstn , 
j s»r as It his lieen tliu f uliiou to siy, since the tune of the French Rmolu- 
tio.i, tliat InSideUty is coiuieclcd wiUi Republicanism It is perfectly true 
that -a chuTsli, constituted on the CaliinisUc model, will not strengthen the 
liandj of the ‘^oicieig'i so much as alucrarchy which consists of set era! ranks, 
ditTenug lu dignity and emolument, and of whicli all the niumbers arc con* 
stonily lookuig to the got cniment for promotion But cAptncnic his cleirly 
shown that a CiUonsnc churUi, like ctvry other tJuirch, is disaffected when 
It to p,eticaUed, qwet whun it is (okrateii, and acUtdy lojal when it is 
fatourwt ai'd Uienslicd. Scotland has had a Ptesbylcnin cstahhslmicnt 
dimag a century iiid a half. Vet her deneral Assembly has wot, during that 
period, given half so much uonhle to the government a» the Convocation of 
the Church of laiglmd g.ivc during the tlmiy >c.irs whith followed the Re- 
volution, That James suid Chitlcs should havu lieen intstikeii m this point 
;s not surprising J3ot we arc te>tom.<ied, we must confess, that men of our 
own lime, men who Icive' 1/efoxo them the* proof of w hit toleration cm cfTcct, 
niui w ho may see n ith their own e> es ihit the* Prosbylenms are no such mon- 
siers when government u wise enough to let them alone, should defend the 
lK.r>eeuiioito of the sivtcenth and seventeenth eentunes iw mdtopeiisabk to 
the safety of the cUurcli ami the throne 

Ilovr pcr^eeution pioteets cluirilies and thrones was soon made minifest 
A systematic pohucal opposition, velimcut, diruig, and mflevtble, sprang 
from a schism about trifles, altogether uiicont'ccled with the real intereato of 
religion or of the state Before the cloiC of the reign of RluabetU thto oppo- 
sition begin to sho.v itself. It broke forth on the question of the* inomqxi- 
lics. 3 veil the impcml Lioik^v was compelled to ibandon her prey, and 
slowly and fiercely to recede Iwfore the assailants *l he* snirit of liberty grew 
w ilh Uie grow mg wealth and mteUigence of the people*. '1 he feeble struggle!, 
and iitouUh of Jimeu irritated insle wl of suppressing it , and the events which 
luiiBcdiately followed the aceesiion of his sou portended a contest of no com- 
mon seventy, lielweui a king resolved to be alvsolute, and a people resolved 
to be free 

Ihc famous proceedings of the third pirluiment of Charles, aiidthclynn- 
meal measure^ v,hich followed its dissolution, art cvtreiiiely well described 
by Mr ll.illam. No wnttr, wo Unnk, has shown, m so clear and satisfaetoiy 
a manner, tint the government then entertained affixed puqio«c of destroying 
.Uie old parlninentnty constitution of England, or at least of reducing it to a 
ineitt shadow. \\ e hasten, however, to apart of his work which, though it 
abounds in voluaWe uiformalion and in re*marks well deserving to be atttii* 
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Catliohc^ except that he chose to be his own Pope, and of Ehzabctb, who 
certainly had no objection to the theology of Rome, we need say nothing 
These four persons were the great authors of the English Reformation Three 
of them had a direct interest in the extension of the royal prerogative The 
fourth was the ready tool of any who could fnghten him It is not difficult 
to see from what motives, and on what plan, such persons would be inclmecl 
to remodd the Church The scheme was merely to transfer tlie full cup of 
sorceries from the Babylonian enchantress to other hands, spilling as httle as 
possible by the way The Catholic doctrines and ntes were to be retained 
in the Church of England But the King was to excrcise4:hc control which 
had formerly belonged to the Roman Pontiff, In this Henry for a time sue* 
ceeded The extraonlmary force of Ins character, the fortunate situation in 
which he stood witK respect to foreign powers, and the vast resources which 
the suppression of the monastenes placed at his disposal, enabled hun to 
oppress both the religious factions equally He punished with impartial 
seventy tliose who renounced the doctrines of Rome, and those who acknow 
Icdged her jurisdiction The basis, howev er, on w hich he attempted to esta- 
blish his power wais too narrow to be durable It would liave been impos- 
sible even for him long to persecute bath persuasions Even under Ins reign 
there had been insurrections on the part of the Cathohes, and signs of a spuit 
which was likely soon to produce insurrection on tlie part of the Protestants 
It was plainly necessary, therefore, that the Crowai should form an alliance 
with one or with the other side To recognise the Papal supremacy, would 
have been to abandon the whole design Reluctantly and sullenly thego- 
V emraent at last joined the Protestants In forming this junction, its object 

was to procure as much aid as possible for its selfish undertaking, and to 
make the smallest possible concessions to the spint of religious innovation 
From this compromise the Church of England ^rang In many respects, 
mdeed, it has been well for her that, m an age of cMiberant zeal, her prin- 
cipal founders were mere politicians lo this circumstance she owes her 
moderate articles, her decent ceremonies, her noble and pathetic lituigy 
Her w orship is not disfigured by mummery Yet she has preserved, m a far 
greater degree than any of her Protestant sisters, that art of striking the senses 
and filhng the imagination m which the Catholic Church so eminently excels 
But, on the other hand, she contmued to be, for more than a hundred and 
fifty years, the servile l^dmaid of monarchy, the steady enemy of public 
liberty The divine right of kings, and the duty of passivelj obeying all their 
commands, were her favourite tenets She held those tenets firmly through 
times of oppression, peisecution, and licentiousness , while law was trampled 
dow n , while judgment was perverted , while the people were eaten as though 
they w ere bread Once, and but onc<^ for a moment, and but for a moment, 
when her own dignity and property were touched, she forgot to practise the 
submission which she had taught > 

Elizabeth clearly discerned the advantages which were to be derived fi-oin 
a close connection between the monarchy and die pnesthood At the time 
of her accession, indeed, she evidenUy meditated a partial reconciliation w idi' 
Rome , and, throughout her whole life, slie leaned strongly to some of the 
most obnoxious parts of the Calliohc ^stem > But her imperious temper, 
her keen sagacity, and her peculiar situation, soon led her to attach herself 
completely to a church which was all her own. On the same principle on 
which she jomed ft, she attempted to drive all her people w ithin its pale by 
persecution She supported it by sev ere penal laws, not because she thought 
conformity to lU, discipline necoasary to salvation , but because it was the 
fastness which arbitrary power was making strong for itself , because she ex- 
pected a more profound obedience from those w ho saw in her both their cn d 
and their ecclesiastical clutf, than from those who, hke the Papists, ascribed 
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'Spiritual authority to tlic Pope, or fiom l]io3c>\ho, like sonic of the Puritans, 
ascnbcd it only to Heaven To dissent from hei establishment was to dis- 
- sent uom an uisUtntion founded with an express ww to the maintenance 
and extension of tlie royal prerogatnc' 

. This great Queen and her successors, by considenng conformity and loyalty 
as identical, at length made them so ^VIth respect to the Catholics, indeed, 
tiic ngout of persecution abated after her death James soon found that they 
Mere unable to mjure liun, and that tlie animosity^ which the Puntan party 
, felt towards diein dro>e them of necessity to take refuge imder his throne 
^ Dunng the subsequent conflict, their fault was any thing but disloyalty On 
the other hand, James hated tlie Puritans witli more than the hatred of Eliza* 
beth Her aversion to them was pobtical , Ins was personal The sect had 
plagued lum in Scotland, where he was weak , andhewasdetenmned to be 
even uith Uicm in England, uhcre he was powerful. Pcisecution gradually 
changed a sect into a faction. That there was any tlimg in the religious 
opinions of the Puritans which rendered them hostile to monarchy has neier 
been proied to our satisfaction., After our avil contests, it became the 
fashion to say tliat Presbyterianism was comiected with Eepubhcnnism , 
just as it has been the fashion to sa>, since the tune of the French Revolu* 
tioh, that Infidelity is connected with Rcpublicamsm It is perfectly hue 
that a churcli, constitute on tlie Calvimstic model, will not strengthen the 
hands of the sovereign so mudi as a hierarchy which consists of several ranks, 
diflering in digmty.and emolument, and of whicli all the members are con- 
stantly looking to the govenunent for promotion But cxpencnce has clearly 

shown tliat a Cnlvmishc churcli, like every other church, is disaifedcd when 
, it IS persecuted, quiet when it is (olerated, and achvely loyal when it is 
favoured and cherished, Scotland has had a Presbytenon establishment 
during a century and a half Yet her General Assembly has not, dunng that 
penod, given, half so much trouble to tlie government as the Convocation of 
the Church of England gave dunng the thirty years which followed the Re- 
volution. That James and Charles shoidd have been mistaken in this point 
.^is not surpnsuig But we are astonished, we must confess, that men of our 
own tune, men who have before them die proof of what toleration can effect, 
^ men who may see walh tlieir own eyes that the Presbytenans are no such mon- 
sters when government is wise enough to let them alone, should defend the 
persecutions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes ns indispensable to 
. the safety of the church and the throne 

Hov/ persecution protects churches and thrones was soon made manifest 
. A systematic’ politicm opposition, vehement, danng, and infle\ible, sprang 
from a schism about tnllcs, altogether unconnected w ith the leal interests of 
religion or of tlie state Before the dose of the reign of Elizabeth this oppo- 
sition began to show itself It broke forth on the question of the monopo- 
lies Even the impenal Lioness was compelled to abandon her piey, and 
slow ly and fiercely to recede before the assailants The spirit of liberty gi ew 
with the growing wealth and intelligence of the people The feeble struggles 
and^msults of Janies irntated instead of suppressing it , and the cv enls which 
‘immediately followed the accession of his son portend^ a contest of no com- 
mon seventy, between a kmg resolved to be absolute, and a people resolved 
to be free. 

Tlie famous proceedings of the third parliament of Charles, and the tyran- 
, meal measures which followed its dissolution, are exheniely well desenbed 
by Mr Hallam Ho wnter, we think, has shown, in so clear and satisfactoiy 
* a manneri that the government then entertained a fixed purpose of destroying 
th'eiold parliamentary constitution of England, or at least of reducing it to a 
„ mere shadow We hasten, however, to apart of his work which, though it 
' abounds in valuable mforoiatiou and m remarks well deserving to be atten^ 
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lively considered, and tliough it is, like ihe rest, evulenlljr ^vntten in a spirit 
of perfect inipartialityv appears to ns, in many points, objectionable ’ 

We pass to the j eir 1640 The fate of the short ]Pailiainent held m tliat 
year cleariy mdicated tlie views of the'lSng That &■ Parhanient so moder* 
ate in feeling should ha>e met after so many years of oppression is truly 
wonderful Hyde extols its loyal and conciliatory spint Its conduct we 
are told, made tlie excellent FaUJand in love with the very name of Parlia- 
ment We think, indeed, wi*h Oliver St John, that its moderation wa^ 
earned too far, and that the tunes required sharper and more decided, coun- 
cils It was fortunate, however, tliat the Kmg had another opportumty of 
showing that hatred, of tlie liberties of his subjects winch was the rulmg pnn- 
cipleofall his conduct Thesolccnmeofthe Commons \vasthat, meetingafter 
a long interaussion of parliaments, and after a long series of cruelties and illegal 
imposts, tliey seemed inclined tq eaatmne 'gnevances befoie they would vote 
supplies h or this insolence they were dissolved almost os soon as they met 

Defeat, universal agitation, financial embarrassments, disorganization 111 
every part'of thegovemmcnt, compelled Charles again to convene the Houses 
before the close of the same year Their meeting was one of the great eras 
in the history of tlie civilised world Whatever of political freedom exists 
either in Europe or m America, has sprung, directly or indirectly, from those 
institutions which they secured and rmormed We nei er turn to the oimals 
of those times witlio it feeling increased admiration of the patrioUsm, the 
energy, the decision, the coiisummate avisdom, w'liich marked the measures 
of that great Parliament, froip the day on ai Inch it met to the commence- 
ment of cm! hostriit'es 

The impeachment of Strafford was- the first, and perhaps the gicatest blow .. 
The whole conduct of that celebrate J man proved that he had formed 3 
deliberate scheme to subvert the fundamental laws of England Those parts 
of his correspondeno. which have been brought to light since his death place 
the matter beyond a doubt One of lus admirers has, indeed, offered to 
show “that the jiassagcs which Mr Hallam has invidiously extracted from 
the correspondence between Laud and Strafford, as proving their design .to 
introduce a thorough tvranny, refer not to any such design, hut to a thorough 
reform m the affairs of state, and the thorough maintenance of just au- 
thority ” We will recommend tvv o 01 three of these passages to theespecial 
notice of our readers - 

All who know any thing of tliose times, know that the conduct of Hamp- 
den m the affair of the ship-money met with the wrarm approbation of eveV 
respectable Royalist in England It drew forth the aident eulogies of the 
champions of the prerogative and even of the Crown lawyers themselves 
Clarendon allow a Hampden's demeanour through the whole proceeding to 
have been such, tliat even those who watched for an occasion against Uie 
defender of the people, vveie compelled to acknowledge themselves unable 
to find any fault m him That lie was nght in tlie point of law is now uni- 
versally ailiuitled Even had it been otherwise, he had a fair cose Five 
of the Judgts, servile as our Courts then were, pronounced in his favour 
The majonty against him was the smallest possible In no countiy retain- 
ing the slightest vestigt, of constitutional liberty can a modest and decen^' 
■VPP*^* *■“ ^ treated as a enme Strafford, however, recommends 
that, for taking the sense of a legal tnbunal on a legal question, Hampden 
should be punished, and punished severely, “ whipt,” says the insolent apos- 
tate, vvhipt into his senses Iftherod,’’ headds, “be so used that it smarts 
not, I am the more sorry ” Tins is the maintenance of just auflionty. 

In civilised nations, tlie most arbitraiy governments have generally suf- 
leteu justice to hav e a free course in private smts Straffonl wShed to make 
Vtety cause m ev eiy court subject to the royal prerogativ e He complained 
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lliJH iij liraland he wa^ xiot j>«rmjUe<l la n\cdtlle ux cisca bchvccn party and 
parj, ’‘I s i}^ ht, **Unc the common Jawjen. will Lc* 

p.-j3apBattl> ?sjunit u, w*h« -v^e wont to put sudi Si prejudice upon nil other 
ptofi»*;tcn'-, Av if no ic \,crt to hc~t?8slc<.l, or cap-ible to admimstcr justice, 
[>uf iheniielnes , >ct Jso vi\vcU inw sml. witli' monarchy, when ihcj mono- 
pJi.sc,All- n> he ’'jotcniul lUcnr jenr lujoks, jon in Enyl'nid lu\c a coitlj 
example,'* jciiJy eunoas to know b> wliat arj^ments U 13 to he 

pr»*ed, Uut the power ct mterfeimg in the law^suits ol individuals is part 
of Uie jitst iVudionij of thftexecutitc government, 

Jt IS not strange Om t man so wrelcsv of the contnion civil rights, which 
even deiimtahivaguierali} i -.iH-ctcsJ, vhouhl licit with iiconi the ImiiUtions 
which llto citM-,tit«t.?Mi impovej, on tlio loysl prerogative We night quote 
pagcA* bet vvevviUco)i«acoui£elv<sttitha&mgle specimen — “Ihedchts of 
iKu Crown bcinrtaKai ofi, jou may gov cm as \ou pki '0 and l»o^t resolutel 
am vhalnujt he done wilhonl borrow mg any hclpfonUofthc King’s lodging, '* 
laacU vras tin ilicory ot that thorongh lefonn in Iht state winch Siraftord 
meditated. Ui*, whole, practice, ftom the day on which he sold himeulf to 
the court, vva.> in ^suict conformity to Ins theory 1 or lus r ccompltccs \ atious 
excuses may he urged, ignorance, imbecility, rcHgtors bigotry, lJut Went- 
vyorth had no such pica, - HI-, intellect was cijncious lijs cady prepos- 
‘tisaioja were on the s,de of [xipalai nghls He knew the whole beauty and 
value of the system nhrdi he attempted to deface. He wav the first of the 
Itais; the fintof those statesmen whose patnolism has been only the coquetry 
of-palmcaL prostitution, and who->e prafllgicy his taught governments to 
adopt the old maxim of the islsive-mitket, that it la cheaper to buy than to 
breed, to 'import dcfeii km from rn Opposition than to tear them m a Mtnii>> 
try. He was the hrst Enghdunin to whom a pe'cragc was i sacrament of 
irnamy, a baptism, into the communion of comipiion. As lie was the earliest 
of the kitcful list', io was he also by fir the greatest j eloquent, sagaemus, 
adventurous, intrepid, ready of mvenuon, unmnUble of purjiose, in eveiy 
.tilcttt which c-ialls or dtstrovA nations pre,eminent, the lost Archangel, the 
^atan of the apostasy, Ihc" title for wmcli, at the time of his desertion, he 
exchanged a name honourably di,iin ’Uishcd in the cause of the people, 
remmeis us of the appclLilion vvfncb, uom the moment of the first treason, 
fixed Itself u» the fillui hem of the Mommg, 

<. n " Sicin .-"Vj call ! irv r.ovi — (Inner nimo 

, ' , I* heard n j oia(« ii bcavvJ “ 

Tlic defection of Sirafibrd front die populir party conlribulcd mainly to 
draw on lam the hatisd of lus coiitcmjioranc's. ic h us since mide lijm m 
object of peculiar interest to those who-vc livca have been spent, like Ins, in 
proving Ui vt there uv no malice like Uic mahee of a renegade. Nothing can 
jie more miaril or becoming than that one turncoat diould culogirc another 
1 Many c'uemie-. of public liberty h.ivc been divlmguishcd by their private 
lirtucia Uiit Sirafibrdwas the same throughout Asw.is the statesman, 
such was, ihu kinsman, and isucU the lover. Jlis conduct towarfh. Lord 
MoanUnorris is retorviud hy Clarendon. For a word which cm scarcely be 
called roisli, whicii could not have been made Uie subject of an ordmiiy civil 
aciioii, the ioinl Lieutenant dragged a mia of Inqh rank, ninmed to a rch. 
live of tliat Kiint alwui whom he wlumpcrcd to the Peers, before a tribunal 
of slaves, .fscntcncc of death was pasaaL Lvciy thing but death was in- 
fiicted Yef the tre.ilmcnt which Loid Ely experienced was still more 
scandaloas, ^That nobleman w'as ilirown into prison, in order to compel luni 
to settle his estaje lu a-nuimcr agreeable to lus iHughter-mdaw, whom, as 
, there vs every reason lb believe, fatrafibrd had debauched These stones do 
not mston vague report. 1 he Inslonans most parti il to the Munster admit 
ihde truUh cea-Tite them m terms which, though too lenient for tlm 
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occasion, aro still severe These facts are a'one sufficient to justi^tlie 
appellation with whicli Pym branded Imn, * the wicked Isail '' 

In spite of all Strafford’s vices, m spite of all his dangerous projects, he 
lias certainly entitled to the benefit oTlhe law , but of the law in all its 
rigour , of die law according to tlic utmost stnetness'^of the letter, which 
killed He a as not to be tom in pieces by a mob, or stabbed in the back 
by an assassin He was not to have punishment meted out to hpii from his 
own iniquitous measure But if justice, in the whole range of its wide 
armoury, contained one weapon which could pierce him, that weapon his 
pursuer-, were bound, before God and man, to employ 

' “ If he may 

Find mercy in the law, 'us hts if none, 
l^thim not seek’t of us. ’ 

Such was the language wluch the Commons might justly use 
Did then the articles against Strafford strictly amount to high treason? 
ilany people, who know neither what the articles were, nor what high trea- 
son IS, will answer in the iiegatui^ simply because tlie accused person, 
speakmg for his life, took tliat giound of defence The Journals of the 
Lords show that the Judges were consulted They answered, with one 
accord, that tlie articles on which the Earl was convicted, amounted to high 
treason This judicial opinion, even if we suppose it to liate-beeii errone- 
ous, goes far to justify the Parliament The judgment pronounced m the 
Exchequer Chamber has always been urged by the apologists of Charles in 
defence of his conduct respecting ship-money Yet on that occasion tlierc 
was but a bare majon^ in favour of the party at whose pleasure all the 
magistrates composuig the tribunal were removable The decision in the 
case of Strafford was unanimous , as far as we can judge, it was unbiassed , 
and, though there may be room for hesitation, we think on the whole that 
It was reasonable “ It may be remarked,” says Mr Hollam, ‘‘_that tlie 
iifteeiith article of the impeachment, dinrging Strafford with raising money 
by his own authority, and quartermg troops on the people of Ireland, in- 
ordei to compel thur obedience to his unlawful requisitions, upon which, 
and upon one other article, not upon the whole matter, the Peers voted him 
guilty, does, at least, approach very nearly, if -we may not say more, to" a- 
subitantive treason within the statute of Edward the Third, as a levymg_of 
war against the ICing ” This most sound and just exposition has provoked 
a very ndiculous reply “ It should seem to be an Insh construction this,” 
says an assailant of Mr Hallam, “ which makes the raising money for the 
King’s service, witli his knowledge, and by his approbation, to come under 
the head of levying war on the King, and therefore to be high treason ” 
Now, people who undertake to write on points of constitution^ law should 
know, what every attoniey’s clerk and every forward schoolboy on an upper 
form knows, that, by a fundamental maxim of our polity, the King can do 
no wrong , that every court is bound to suppose lus conduct and his senti- 
ments to be, on every occasion, such as they ought to be , and that no evi- 
dence can be received for the purpose of settmg aside this loyal and salu- 
tary presumption The Lords, therefore, were bomid to take it for granted , 
that the King considered arms which were unlawfully directed against his 
people as directed against his own throne 
1 he remarks of Mr Hallam on the bill of attainder, though, as usual, » 
weighty and acute, do not perfectly satisfy us lie defends the pniiciple,- 
but objects to tlie seventy of the punishmeiit That, on great emergencies, 
Hie btale may jiistiffably pass a rctrospectiv c act against an offender, we have 
no doubt whatever \Ve are acquainted with only one argument on the 
other aide, which has m it enough of reason to bear an answer \Varning, 
u IS said, la the end of jninislmieiit But a punishment inflicted, not by a - 
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general rule, but by an arbitrary discretion, cannot serve the purpose of a 
warning It is therefore useless , and useless pain ought not to be indicted 
Ihis sophism has found its my into several books on penal legislation It 
pdiTii ts, however, of a very simple refutation In the first place, punish- 
ments ex ^ost facto are not altogetlier useless even as warnings. They are 
warnings to a particular dass which stand in ^eat need of warnings, to 
favourites and ministers They remmd persons of this descnption that there 
may be a day of reckomng for those who rum and enslave their country m 
aU the forms of law. But this is not all Warning is, in ordinary cases, 
the pnncipal end of pumshment ; but it is not the only end To remove tlie 
offender, to preserve society from those dangers which are to be apprehended 
from his incorrigible depravity, is often one of the ends In the case pf 
such a knave as Wild, or sudi a ruffian as Thurtell, it is a very important 
end In the case of a powerful and wicked statesman, it is mfimtely more 
important', so important, as alone to justify the utmost severity, even though 
it were certam tliat his fate would not deter others from imitatmg his ex- 
araple At present, mdeed, we should think it extremely pernicious to take 
sudi a course, even with a worse mmister than Strafford, if a worse could 
exist } for, at present, Parliament has only to withhold its support from a 
Cabmet to produce an immediate change of hands The case was widely 
differrat in the reign of Charles the First That Prmce had governed dur- 
ing eleven years without any Parliament ; and, even w’hen Parliament was 
sitting, had supported Buckingham against its most violent remonstrances 
' hlr HaUam is of opinion that a bill of pains and penalties ought to have 
been passed, but he draws a distmction less just, we think, tlian his 
distmcboiis usually are. His opmion, so far as we can collect it, is this, 
that there are ^Imost insurmountable objections to retrospective laws fot 
capital punishmwt, but that, where the pumshment stops short of death, 
the objections are comparatively trifling Now the practice of taking the 
severity of the penalty into consideration, when the question is about the 
mode of procedure and the rules of evidence, is no doubt sufficiently com- 
mon. We often see a man convicted of a simple larceny on evidence on 
W^ch he would not be convicted of a burglary. It sometimes happens that 
a jiuy, when there is strong suspicion, but not absolute demonstration, that 
^an ac4 unquestionably amounting tosmurder, was committed by the prisoner 
before them, will fiiid him guilty of manslaughter But this is surely very 
irrational The rules of evidence no more depend on the magnitude of the 
mterests at*slake than the rules of arithmetic We might as well say that 
we, have a greater chance of throwing a size when we are playing for a 
penny than when we are playing' for a thousand pounds, as that a form of 
trial which is sufficient for" the purposes of justice, in a matter affecting 
liberty and property, is insufficient in a_matter affecting life Nay, if a mode 
of proceeding be too lax. for capital ^es, it is, a foittort, too lax for all 
o.thers, for,' m capital cases, the pnnciples of human nature will always 
1 affiord considerable security No judge is so cruel as he who indemmfies 
liimself for scrupulosity m cases of blood, by license in affairs of smaller im- 
portance ' The difiercncc in tale on the one side far more than makes up 
for the difference in weight on the other 
If there be any universal objection to retrospective punishment, there is 
no more to be said But such is not the opmion of Mr^Halkm He 
^ approves of the mode of proceeding He thinks that a pWshment, not 
previously affixed by law to the offences of Strafford, should have been in- 
flicted; tliat Strafford should have been, by act of Farliament, degraded from 
his rank, and, condemned to perpetual banishment Our difficulty w’ould 
have been at, the first step, and diere only. Indee,d, we can scarcely con- 
ceive that any case which does not call for capital .ouiushment c^n call for 
' ' ' - ' >!> 
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punishment by i retrospective act. We caa 'scarcely conceive a man so 
wcked ami so dangerous that the whole couise of law must be disturbed in 
order to reach him, yet not so wicked as to deserve the severest sentence, 
nor so dangerous as to require the last and surest custody, tliat of the''gnive 
If we had thought that Strafford might be safely suffered to live m France, 
we should have thought it better tliat he should continue to luc m England, 
than tliat he should be exiled by a speoal act. As <to degradation, it was 
noMhe Earl, but the general and'the statesman,' whom the people-hadto 
fear Esaex said on tlwt occasion, avith more truth than degaiict^ Stone- 
dead hath no fellow ” And often dunng the civil ware the Parliament had 
reason to rejoice that an irreversible law andean impassable burner pro 
tccted them from the valour and capacity of Wentworth > ' ' 

It 15 lemarkable tliat neither Hyde nor Falkland <voted agauist the bill of 
attainderj There is, mdeed, reason to believe that Falkland spoke in favour 
of It In one respect, as Mr Hallam has' observed, the proceeding was_ 
honourably distinguished from others of the same kind >An act was -passed 
to relieve the children of Strafford from the forfeiture and corruption of 
blood whicli were the legal consequences of Ukt sentence i The Grown had 
never shown equal generosity in a case of treason'’ * ,Thc.‘libenl conduct of 
the Commons has been fully and most a'ppfopnatcly repaid > 1 he House of 
Wentwortli has since tliat tune been as mudifdistinguished by public spirit ’ 
as by power and splendour, and may at the present moment boast of mem- 
bers with whom Say and Hampdm would-have been proud to act ' 

It IS somcwliat curious that me admnets of Strafford should also be, with- 
out a single exception, the admirers of' Charles , for, whatever we mpythmk 
of the conduct of the Parliamenti towards the < unhappy /avounte, tliere can^ 
be no doubt that the treatment which he received from his master was dis- 
graceful Faithless' alil>.e to hif 'people and toShis tools, the Kuig did not 
scruple to play the partjjf the cowardly approver, who bangs his Accom- 
plice It is good that there should be such men as-Charles m every league 
of villany It is for such men that the offer of pardon and reword which 
appears after a murder ^s intended ’ They arc mdcmmfied, remunerated, 
and despised The \eiy magistrate who a\ails himself of their assistance 
looks on them as more contemptible than the cnminal whom' tlicy betray 
Was Strafford innocent 2 Was he a mentonous servant of the Crown? ' If 
so, what shall we think of the Prmcc, Hvho, ‘having solemnly promised him 
that not a hair of Ins head should be hurt, and possessing an unquestioned 
constitutional right to sa^c him, gave him up to the vengeance of his 
enemies?! There aicre some points which we know that Charles avould not 
concede, and for wliicli -'he was willing to risk the chances of civil war 
Ought not a King; -who will make a stand for any thing, to malee a stand for 
the umocent blood ’ Was Strafford guilty ? Even on this supposition, itis 
difficult not' to ft-cl disdain for the partner of his guilt, the tempter turned 
punisher If, indeed, from that time forth, the conduct of Charles had been 
blameless, it might have been said that ms eyes were at last opened^ to tho 
cirors of his former conduct, and that, m sacnficuig tothe'wishes of His Par- 
liament a minister whose crime had been a devotion too zealous to the m- 
tercsts of Ills prerogative, ho gave a painful and deeplyhunuhatmg proof of 
the sincerity of his repentance Wc may deacnbe the King’s behaviour on 
this occasion in terms resembling those which Hume has employed when 
spealung of the conduct of Churchill at the Rcvrolution. It required ever 
after the mosr ngid justice and smeenty m the dealings of Charles with his, 

1 e*ople to V indicate lus conduct towards his fnend His subsequent dealings' 
vutli Ilia people, however clearly showed, that it was not from any respect . 
for the Con-ititution, or from any sense of the deep enmmahty of the plans - 
in which Strafford and himself Iiad been engaged, that he gave up his minister , 
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to the axe. It became evident that hebad abandoned a servant who, deeply 
guilfy as to all others^ was guiltless to him alone, solely in. order to gam tune 
for ipaiuring other schemes o? granny, and putchasuig the aid of other 
Wentworths, ,He, who would not availhunself of tlic power which the laws 
gave liim to save an adherent to whom his honour was pledged, soon showed 
that he did not scruple to break every law and forfeit eveiy pledge, in order 
to work.the rum of his opponents 

” jPut not your trust m princes 1 ” rvas the expression of the fallen minister, 
when he heard that Charles had consented to his death The whole history 
of the tunes is a sermon on that bitter text The defence of the Long Par- 
hament is comprised m the dying words of its victim 1 
, 'The early measures of tliat Parliament Mr Hallam m general approves 
But he considers the proceedmgs which took place after tlie recess in the 
summer of 1641 as mischievous and violent He thinks that, from thattime, 

the denWds qf the Houses were not warranted by any immment danger to the 
CbnstituUon, and that in theivar wMcli ensued they were clearly the aggres- 
sors As tias is one of the most mterestmg questions m our histoiy, we will 
venture to state, at, some length, the reasons which have led us to form an 
‘opimon on it contrary to that of a writer whose judgment w e so highly respect 

We will premise that w e think worse of Kmg Charles the First than even 
Mr Hallam appears to do The fixed hatred of liberty which was the pnn- 
ciple of the l&i^s public conduct the imscnipulousness with which he 
adopted any means, wuidi might enable him to attam-his ends, the readmess 
With whidi he gave promises, tlie impudence with which he bioke tliem, tlie 
crudindiilereiice wnth which he threw away his useless or damaged tools, 
made him, at least till Ins character was fully exposed and his power shaken 
to its foundations, a moie dangerous enemy to tlie Constitution than a man of 
far greater tahmts and resolution might have been Such pnnees may stiU be 
seen, the scandals of, die southern thrones of Europe , princes false alike to 
the accomplices' W'ho ha\e served them and to die opponents who Ime spared 
them, prmces who, iii the hour of danger, concede every thmg, swear every 
dung, hold out their checks to every smitei, give up to punishment every’ 
instrument of fh^ir tyranny, and await with meek and smiling implacability 
the-blessed'day of perjury jihd revenge 

, We will pags'by the instances of oppression and falsehood which disgraced 
‘die early part of die reign of Charles We will leave out of the question the 
whole history of his third Parliament, the price which he exacted for assent- 
ing to the Petition of Right, the perfidy with which he violated his engage- 
ments, the 'death of Elioh the barbarous pumsliments inflicted by the Star 
Cliomber, the ship-money, and all the measures now universally condemned, 
winch disgraced Ins admuustration from 1630 to 1640 We will admit that 
it, might be the duty of the Parliament, after pimislimg the most guilty of 
Ins creatures, after abolishing tlie mqiusitorial tnbunals which had been the 
instruments of his tyranny, after reversmg the unjust sentences of his victims, 
to p^use m Its course. The concessions which had been made were great, 
die evds of avil war obvious^ the advanj^es even of victory doubtful The 
former errors of the Kmg might be imputed to youth, to the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, to theinfluence of evil counsel, to the undefined state of the law 
W e firmly bdieve that if, even at this eleventh hour, Charles had acted fairly 
tow’ords his people, if he had even acted fairly towards his own partisans, 
the House of Commons vyonld have given hmi a fur chance of rctnevmg the 
pubhc confidence Such was the opimon of Clarendon Pie distmcdy states 
that die fury of opposition had abated, that a reaction Iiad begun to take 
.place, that the majony of those who had taken part agamst die Kmg were 
desirous of an honourable and complete leconcihation, and that the more 
v iolent, or, as it soon appeared, the moie judicious members of the popular 
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party were fast declimng in credit The Remonstrance had been earned 
with great difficulty The uncompromismg antagonists of the court, suchas- 
^ Cromwell, had begun to talk of sellmg their estates and leaving England ’ 
The event soon showed, that they were the only men who really understood 
how miich inhumanity and fraud lay hid under 'the constitutional language 
and gracious demeanour of the King , 

The attempt to seize the five members was undoubtedly the real cause of 
the war From that moment, the loyal confidence with which most of the 
popular party were begmrung to regard the King was turned mto hatred and 
incurable suspicion From that moment, the Parhament was compelled to 
surround itself with defensive arms From that moment, the city assumed the 
appearance of a garrison From that moment, in the phrase of Clarendon, 
the carnage of Hampden became fiercer, tliat he dre\v the sword and tlirew^ 
away the scabbard For, from that moment, it must have been evident to 
every impartial observer ffiat, in the midst of professions, oaths^ and smiles,^ ^ 
the tyrant was constantly looking forward to an absolute sway and to a 
bloody revenge ' ' , 

The advocates of Charles have very dexterously contnved to conceal from 
their readers the real nature of this transaction By making concessions 
apparently candid and ample, they dude the great accusation. ' They allow 
that the measure was w eak and ev en frantic, an absurd caprice of Lord Digby, _ 
absurdly adopted by the King And thus they save their chent from the full ' 
penalty of his transgression, by entenng a plea of guilty to the minor offence 
lo us his conduct appears at this day as' at the time it appeared to the Far* 
liament and the city We think it by no means so foohsh as it pleases liis 
fnends to represent it, and far more wicked ' ^ ’ 

In the first place, the transaction was illegal from beginning to end The 
impeachment was illegal The process was illefgal The service was illegal 
If Charles wished to prosecute the five members for treason,, 'a bill against * 
them should have been sent to a grand jury That a commoner cannot be 
tned for high treason by the Lords, at tlie suit of the Crown, is part of'tlie 
very alphabet of our law That no man can be arrested by the Kmg m per- 
son IS equally clear This was an established maxim of our junsprudeiice’ 
even in the time of Edward tlie Fourth “ A subject,'' said 'Chief Justice 
Markham to that Prince, “ may arrest for treason the Kmg cannot , for, if 
the arrest be literal, the party has no remedy against the King " ' " 

The time at which Cliarles took this step also deserves consideration ' We 
have already said that the ardour which the Parliament had displayed’ at the 
time of Its first meeting had considerably abated, that the leading opponents 
of tlie court were desponding, and that their followers w ere in general inclined '• 
to milder and more temperate measures than those which had hitherto been 
pursued In every country, and m none more than in England, there' is a 
disposition to take the part of those who are unmercifully run down and who 
seem destitute of all means of defence Every man who lias observed the' '■ 
ebb and flow of public feeling m our own time will easily recall examples to 
illustrate this remark An English statesman ought to pay assiduous wor- ' 
slup to Nemesis, to be most apprehensive of rum when he is at the height of 
power and popularity, and to dread his enemy most when most completely' 
prostrated The fiile of the Coalition Ministry in 1784, is perhaps the strongest 
instance m our history of the operation of this prmciple A few weeks tumc d 
the ablest and most extended hlmistrv that ever existed into a feeble Oppos [- 
tion, and raised a Iving -who was talking of retinng to Hanover to a heigl it 
of power which none of his predecessors had enjoyed since the Revolution - 
A crisis of this description was evidently approaching in 1642 At such Vi 
crisis, a Prince of a really honest and generous nature, who had erred, whA 
had seen his error, who had regretted the lost affections of hu. people, whe 
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rejoiced in the dawnuig hope of regaining them, would be peculiarly careful 
to take no step whidx could give ocqision of offence, even to the unreason- 
able. On tile other hand, a 13 rant, whose whole life was a lie, who hated 
the Constitution the more because he had been compelled to feign respect for 
it, and to whom his own honour and the lo\e oChis people were as nothing, 
w ould select such a crisis for some appallmg violatton of W, for some stroke 
which might remove the chiefs of an Opposition, and intimidate the herd 
'fins Cliarles attempted He missed liis blow , but so narrowly, that it w'ould 

have been mere madness in those at whom it was aimed to trust him again 
It deserves to be remarked that the King had, a short time before, pro- 
mised the most respectable 'Koj’ahsts in the House of Commons, Falkland, 
Colepepper, and Hjde, that he would take no measure m wliidi that House 
was concerned, without consulting them On this occasion be did not con- 
sult them His conduct astomdied tlicm more than any other members of 
die Assembly Clarendon says that they were deeply hurt by this want of 
confidence, and themorchurt, because, ifUiey bad been consulted, they would 
have done their utmost to dissuade Charles from so improper a proceeding 
Did it never occur to Clarendon, will it not at least occur to men less partial, 
that there was good reason for this ? When the danger to the throne seemed 
immment, the King was ready to put himself for a tune into the hands of 
those who, though they disapproted of his past conduct, thought that tlie 
remedies h^d now become W'oise than the distempers But we believe that 

m his heart he regarded both the parties m the Parliament with feelings of 
aversion whidh diiTercd only in the degree of their intensity, and that the awful 
warning which he proposed to give, oy immolating the pnncipal supporters 
of the Keroonstrance, was pa^ymtended for the instruction ofthosewlio had 
concurred in censuring the ship-money and in abolishing the Star Chamber 
The Coiumons informed the King that tlieir membei-s should befortlicoming 
to answer any charge legallv brought against them The Lords refused to 
assume the unconstitutional olTice with wlucli he attempted to invest them 
And what was tlien his conduct ’ He w ent, attended by hundreds of armed 
men, to seize the objects of his hatred in the House itself The party op- 
posed to him more than insinuated that his puipose was of the most atrocious 
kind We will not condemn him merely on their suspicions We will not 
hold him msw erable for the sanguinary expressions of the loose brawlers who 
composed his pwin We will judge of liis act by itself alone And we say. 
Without hesitation, that it is impossible to acquit him of having meditated 
violence, and violence winch might probably end in blood He knew that 
the l^ality of liis proceedings was denied Pie must have known that some 

of tlie accused members w ere men not likely to submit peaceably to an illegal 
aftest There was every reason to exptct that he would find them m their 
places, that they would refuse to obey Ins sununons, and that the Plouse would 
support them m tlicir refusal What course would then have been left to 
him ? Unless we suppose that he went on this expedition for the sole purpose 
of making himself ndiculous, must believe that he would have had recourse 

to force Tliere vyould have been a scuffle , and it might not, under su^ch 
circumstances, have been m his power, even if it had been in liis'mclination, 
to prevent a scuffle from ending m a* massacre' Fortunately for his fame, 
uniortunatdy perhaps for what he pnzed far more, the interests of his hatred 
and his ambition, the affair ended differently The bjrds, as he said, were 
flovvn, and his plan was disconcerted Postenty is not <»tremc to mark abor- 
tive enmes , and thus the PCmg’s advocates have found it easy to represent a 
step which, but for a trivial accident, might have filled England witli mourning 
and dismay, as a mere error of judgment, wild and foolish, but perfectly mno- 
cent Suclvwaanbt^ however,- at the time, the opinion of any party The 
most zealous Koyalists were so much disgusted and ashamed that they sus- 
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pended tlieir opposibon to the popular pirfy, and, silently at least, concurred _ 
in measures of precaution so strong as almost to amount to resistance 
From, tintday, ivhatever of confidence and loyal attachment had survived 
tlie misrule of seventeen >ears was, in the great body of the people, cactin- 
guished, and extinguished for ever As soon as the outrage had failed, the 
hypocrisy recommenced Down to tlie very eve of this flagitious attempt, 
Charles had been talking of liis respect for the privileges of Parhament and 
the liberties of his people He began again m the same style on the morrow ; ' 
but it was too late To trust him now would have been, not modemtion, but 
insarnty W’hat common security would suffice against a Prince who was 
evidently watclung his season wntli that cold and patient hatred which, m the 
long run, tires out every other passion? •- 
It IS certainly from no admiration of Charles that Mr Hallam disapproves 
of Uie conduct of the Houses in resorting to arms But he thinks that any 
attempt on tiie part of tliat Prince to establish a despotism would have been 
as strongly opposed by his adherents as by his enemies, and that therefore 
the Constitution might be considered as out of danger, or, at least, that it had, 
more to apprehend from the war than from tlie I&ng On this subject Mr^ 
Hallam dilates at length, and wnth conspicuous abihty We will offer a few 
considerations which lead us to incline to a different opinion ’ ^ 

The Constitution of England was only one of a large family In all the > 
monarchies of Western Europe, dunng the middle ages, there existed re- 
stramts on the royal authority, fundamental laws, and representative, assem- 
bhes In the fifteenth century, tlie government of Castile seems to have been 
as free as that of our own country That of Arragon was beyondall ^estion 
moreso In France, the sovereign was more absolute , Yet, even m France, 
tlie States-General alone could consUtutionally impose toes j find, at the very 
time when the authonty of those assemblies was begmmng to languish, the 
Parliament of Pans received such an accession of strength as enabled it, in 
some measure, to perform the functions of a legislative ^assembly Sweden 
and Denmark had constitutions of a similar dcscnption > > 

Let us overleap two or three hundred years, and contemplate Europe at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century Every free constitution, save 
one, had gone dow’ii That of England liad weatliered the danger, and avas 
nding in full secunty In Denmark and Sweden, the kmgs had availed Ihem- 
selvcs of the disputes avhich raged between the nobles and the commons, to 
unite all the pow eis of government in their own hands In F ranee die insti- 

tution of die States was only mentioned by lawyers os a part of the ancient 
theory of their government It slept a deep sleep, destmed to be broken by 
a tremendous w akmg Ko person remembered the sittmgs of the three orders, 
or expected ever to see them renewed Louis the Fourteenth hadamposed on 
his parliament a patient silence of sixty years His grandson, after the War 
of the Spanish Succession, assimilated fte constit4tion of Arragon to that of 
Castile, and extinguished the last feeble remain^ of liberty m the Peninsula In 
England, on the other hand, the Parliament wal infinitely more powerful than 
it had ever been Not only w os its legislatu e authority fully established , but 
Its right to mterfere, by advice almost equivalent to command, m every depart- 
ment of the cxecutii e government, w as recognised^ The appointment ofminis- 
ters, the relahons ivith foreign powers, the conduct of a ivar ora negotiation, 
depended less on the pleasure of the Prmce than^on that of tlie two Houses 
What then made us to differ ? Why was it tliat, in tliat epidemic malady 
of constitutions, onrs escaped the destroj mg influence , or rather thqt, at the 
verj. crisis of the disease, a favourable tum took place m England, and m 
England alone ? It was not surely without a cause that so many kindred 
systems of government, liaving flounshed together so long: languished and, 
expired at almost the same time. < ' 
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tt TS Uie fasTiion to say, tliafc the progresB of civilisation is» favourable to 
Hbtrtj' The niaMin, tliougli m some sense true, ranst be limited by many quali- 
ncationsand evccpnons. Wherever a poor and rude nation, inuhichthcfomi 
of government is i lumted monarchy, recen es a great accession of ivealth and 
knowledge, it is m imnunent dangei of falling under arlhtraiy power 

In biicli a state of society as that which existed all ovei Europe during tlie 
middle ages, very slight diccks sufficed to keep the sovereign m order His 
means of torruptionandmbmidationivereaeryscanly Hehadlittlemoney, 
little patronage, no military establishment. His armies resembled Junes 
^Tlicy were driwn* cut of the mass of the people, they soon relumed to it 
Ogam- and the character which vias habitual, prevailed over that which was 
occasional A campaign of forty days was too short, Uie disupline of a 
.national militia loo lav, to efface from their minds the feelings of civd life 
As they earned to the camp the sentiments and mterestb of the farm and die 
shop, so they carried back to tlie farm and die shop die military accomplish- 
ments whidi they had acquired iii die camp. At home die soldier learned 
how to value his nghts, aoroad how to dclend them 
' Such a TOihtaty force as this w as a far stronger restraint on the regal pow ci 
than any legislative .assembly. The army, now the most formidable instni- 
ment of tne executive power, was tlien die most formidable check on that 
power Resistance to an established goverumeut, in modern tunes so diffi- 
cult and perilous an enterprise, was, ui the fomteenth and fifiecntli centuries 
the simplest and easiest matter in the world Indeed, it was far" too simple 
and ea^. An insurrection was got up then abnost as casilj as a petition is 
got up novv In a popular cause, or even in an unpopular cause favoured by 
a few’ great nobles, a force of ten thousand armed men was raised m a week ' 
If the Kmg were, like our^ Edward the Second and Richard the Second, 
generally odious, he could not procure a smgle bow or halbert He fell at 
once ana wiUiout an effort Insuch tunes a sovereign like Louis the Fifteenth 
or the Emperor Paul, w ould have been pulled dqw’n before his nmgovemmeiit^ 
had lasted for a month. We find that all tlie fame and mflueiice of our’ 
Edward the 1 bird could not save hts^Iadomc de Pompadour from the effects 
of the public haired. 

Hume and many other vmlers have hastily concluded that, m the fifteenth 
century, the English Parliament was altogetherservile, because it recognised, 
without opposiuon, every successful usurper. Tliat it was not servile, its 
conduct on many occasions of inferior importance is sufficient to prove But 
surely it was not strange that tlie majority of the nobles, and of Uic deputies 
clioseaby the commons, should approve of revolutions whidi the nobles and 
commons lud effected. "I ho Parluament did not blindly follow the event of 
< war, but participated m those changes of public sentiment on which the event 
of war depended 'ihelegal check was secondaryand auxiliary to tliat which 
the nation held m its own hands 1 here have always been monarchies in Asia, 

. in, which tlie royal authority luis been tempeied by fundamental laws, though 
no legislative body exists to watch over them The guarantee is the opinion 
of a community of whidi every mduiduol is n soldier lhus,‘ the king of 
Cabul, as Mr Ophmstone informs us, cannot augment the land revenue, or 
interfere with the jurisdiction of the ordinary triomtals 

' In the European kingdoms of this desenpUon there were representative 
assembhes But it w as not necessary, that (hose assemblies should meet v eiy 
frequently, that the> should interfere wnth all the operations of tlie executive 
government, that tliey should watch witli jealousj, and resent with prompt 
mchgnationi every violation of the laws winch the sovereign might mnimih 
' They were so strong that they might safely he catelcss He was so. feeble 
that he imght safely be suffered to encroach If he ventured too far, chastise 
' mentand nun were at Iiand Jnfact, the people generally suffered more from 
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his" ^yeakness than from his authority The tyranny of wealthy and powerful 
subjects was the cliaractenstic evil of the times. The royal prerogatives were 
not even sufiicient for the defence of property and the maintenance of police; 

The progress of civilisation introduced a great change War became a 
science, and, as a necessary consequence, a trade The great body of the people 
grew eveiy day more reluctant to undergo the inconveniences of military ser- 
vice, and better able to pay others for undergoing them A new class of men, 
therefore, dependent on the Croivn alone, natural enemies of those popular ' 
nghts which are to them as the dew to the fleece of Gideon, slaves among free- 
men, freemen among slaves, grew mto importance That physical force which, 
m the dark ages, had belonged to the nobles and the commons, and had, far 
more than any charter or any assembly, been the safeguard of their privi- 
leges, lias transferred entire to the King Monarchy gained m two ways . 
The sovereign was strengthened, the subjects weakened The great mass of 

the population, destitute of all military discipline and oigamzation, ceased to 
exercise any influence by force on political transactions There have, indeed, 
during the last hundred and fifty years, been many popular insurrections in 
Europe , but all have failed, except those m w hich the regular army has been 
induced to jom the disaffected 

Those legal checks which, wlule the sovereign remamed dependent on his j 
subjects, had been adequate to the purpose for which they were designed, 
were now found wanting The dikes which had been sufficient wlule the ' 
waters were low were not high enough to keep out the spmig-tide The 
deluge passed oier them , and, accordmg to the exquisite lUustration of 
Butler, the formal boundanes wluch had excluded it, now held’it m. The 
old constitutions fared like the old shields and coats of mail They were the 
defences of a rude age , and they did well enough against tl|e weapons of a 
rude age But new and more formidable means of destruction were invented - 
The ancient panoply became useless , and it was tlirown aside to rust in 
lumber-rooms, or exhibited only as part of an idle pageant ' ' 

Thus absolute monarchy was established on the Continent England 
escaped , but she escaped very narrowly Happily our insular situation, and 
the pacific poli^ of James, rendered standmg armies unnecessary here, till 
they had been for some time kept up m ^e neighbouring kingdoms Our 
public men had therefore an opportunity of watching the eflects produced by 
thi» momentous change on governments which bore a close analogy to that 
established m England Everyivhere they, saw the power of the monarch 

increasing, the resistance of assemblies which were no longer supported by a 
national force gradually beconungmore and more feeble, and at length alto- 
gether ceasing The fnen^ and the enemies of hberty perceived with equal 
clearness the causes of this general decay It is the favourite theme of Straf- 
ford He advises the King to procure from the Judges a recognition of his 
Tight to raise an army at his pleasure " This place weU fortified,” says he, 

“ for ever vmdicates the monarchy at home from under the conditions and 
restraints of subjects ” We firmly beheve that he ivas m the right Nay , 
we beheve that, even if no dehberate scheme of arbitrary government had 
been formed by the sovereign and his ministers, there was great reason to 
apprehend a natural extmction of the Constitution If, for eynmplf.^ Charles 
had played the part of Gustavus Adolphus, if he had earned on a popular 
war for the defence of the Protestant cause m Germany, if he had gratified 
the nationaLpnde by a senes of victories, if he had formed an army of forty 
or fifty thousand devoted soldiers, we do not see what chance the nation 
u ould have had of cscapmg from despotism The J udges u ould have given 
as strong a decision m favour of camp-money as they gave m favour of ship- ' 
money If they had been scrupulous, it would haie made little riiffpi-pnrff 
An mdividiml who resisted would have been treated as Charles treated Eliot, ‘ 
and ns Strafford wished to treat Hampden The Parliament might have been 
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summoned once m twenty years, to congratulate a King on his accession, or 
to give solemnity to some great measure of state Such had been the fate 
of l^islative assemblies as powerful, as much respected, as high-spinted, as 
the English Lords and Commons 

The two Houses, surrounded* by th^fmns of so many free constitutions 
overtinroum or sapped by the new military system, were required to mtrust 
the command of an army and the conduct of the Insh war to a Kmgwho had 
proposed to himself the destrucuon of liberty as the great end of his pohqr 
We are deadedly of opimon that it ivould ha\ e been fatal to comply Many 
of those who took the side of the King on this question would have cursed 
j their own loyalty, if they had seen him return from war at tlie head of tw enty 
thousand troops, accustomed to carnage and free quarters in Ireland 
We think, -with Mr Hallam, that many of the Royalist nobility and' gentry 
were true fnends to the Constitution, and that, but for the solemn protesta- 
tions by which the King bound himself to govern according to the law for 
the future, they never would haie ]omed his standard But surely they 
underrated the public danger Falkland is commonly selected as the most 
' respectable speamen of this class He ivas mdeed a man of great talents 
and of great virtues, but, we apprehend, infinitely too fastidious for public 
life He did not perceive that, in such times as tho^ on which his lot had 
-fallen, the duty of a statesman is to choose the better cause and to stand by 
it,, m spite of those excesses by which every cause, however good in itself, 
will be disgraced The present evil always seemed to him the worst He 
was always going backward and forward , but it should be remembered to 
his honour that it ivas always from the stronger to the weaker side that he 
deserted While Charles was oppressmg the people, Falkland was a resolute 
champion of liberty. He attacked Str^ord He even concurred m strong 
measures against Episcopacy But the violence of his party annoyed him, 
and drove him to the other party, to be equally annoyed there Dreading 
the success of the cause which he had espoused, disgusted by the courtiers of 
Oxford, as he had been disgusted by the patnots of Westminster, yet bound 
by honour not to abandon the cause for which he was m arms, he pined away, 
neglected his person, went about moanmg for peace, and at lost rushed 
desperately on death, as the best refuge m such miserable times If he had 
hvra through the scenes that followed, we have little doubt that he would 
have condemned himself to share the exile and beggary of the royal faimly ; 
that he would then hax e returned to oppose all then measures , tliat he would 
hai e been sent to the Tower by the Commons os a stiller of the Popish Plot, 
and by the Kmg as an accomplice m the Rye-House Plot , and that, if he 
had escaped being hanged, first by Scroggs, and then by Jefferies, he would, 
after manfully opposing James the Second through years of tyranny, liave 
'been seized wath a fit of compassion at the very moment of the Revolution, 
have voted for a regency,' and died a non-juror. 

We do not dispute that the royal party contamed many excellent men ani^ 
excellent citizens But this we say, that they did not discern those times 
The peculiar glory of the Houses of ‘Parliament is that, m the great plague 
* and mortahty of constitutions, they took' their stand between the livmg and 
the dead At the very crisis of our destmy, at the very moment when the 
fate which had passed on every other nation was about to pass on England, 
they arrested_the danger 

Those who conceive that the porhamentary leaders were desirous merely 
to maintain the old constitution, and those who represent them as conspirmg 
to subv ert it, are equally m error The old constitution, as w e have attempted 
^ to show, could not be mamtamed The progress of time, the increase of 
wealth, the diffusion of knowledge, the great change m the European system 
of war, rendered it impossible that any of the monarchies of the middle ages 
should continue to exist on the old footmg The prerogative of the Crown 
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was constantly advancing If the pnvileges of the people were ta remain 
absolutely stationary, they would relatively retrograde The monarchical - 
and dcmocratical parts of the government were placed m a situation not un- 
like that of the two brothers m the Fairy Queen, one of whom saw the sod . 
of his irihentance daily washed an ay by the tide and jomed to that of his rival 
The portions had at first been fairly meted out By a natural and con 
Slant transfer, the one had been extended the other had dwindled to nothing. 

A new partition, or a compensation, was necessaiy to restore the ongipal 

equality ' , r i, 

, It was now, therefore, absolutely necessary to violate tlie formal part of the 
constitution, m order to preserve its spirit This might have been done, as ^ 
it ivas done at the Revolution, by expclhng tlie reigning family, and callmg' 
to the throne pnnces who, relymg solely on an elective title, would find it 
necessary to respect the privileges and follow the advice of tlie assemblies to 
Which they ow ed every tmng, to pass every bdl which the Legislature strongly 
pressed upon them, and to Si the ofiices of state with men pi )vhom tlie Z.egis- 
laturc confided But, os the two Houses did not dioosc to change the dy- 
nasty, it was necessary that they should do directly what at the Revolution . 
was done indirectly Nothing is more usual than to hear it said that, if tlie" 
Plouses had contented themselves with making such a reform in tlie govern- 
ment under Charles as ivas afterwaids made under "Wdliam, they would'' 
have had tlie highest claim to nabonal gmtitude , and that m their violence 
tliey overshot the mark But how was it possible to make such a settlement 
under Charles ? Charles was not, hke Wdliam ahd the pnnces of the Hano- 
venan line, bound by community of interests and dangers to the Parliament 
It was therefore necessary that he should be boupd by treaty and statiite 
Mr Hallam reprobates, m lan^age wlucli has a httlc surprised us, the 
nineteen propositions into which tlie Parliament digested its scheme Is it 

E ossiblc to doubt that, if James the Second had reniamed m the island, and 
ad been suffered, as he probably would m that case have been suffered, to keep 
ins crown, conditions to the full as hard would have been imposed on him? 
On the other hand, we fully a^it that, if tlie Long' Parliament had pio- 
nounced the departure of Cliarles from London an abdication, and had called 
Lssex or Northumberland to the throne, the new prnice might have safely 
been suffered to reign without such restriction^ His Situation would have 
been a sufficient guarantee ‘ 

In the nineteen propositions ne see veiy little to blame except the articles 
against the Catholics These, however, were m the spirit of that age ,, and . 
to some sturdy churchmen m our own, they may seem to polluite even the 
good which the Long Parliament efferted The regulation with respect to 
new cieatipns of Peers is the only other article about which<we entertain any 
doubt One of the propositions is that the Judges shall hold their offices 
dunng good liehaviour To this surely no exception will be taken The 
right of directing the education and marriage of the pnnces was most properly 
claimed by the Parliament, on the same ground on winch, after the Revolu- 
tion, It uas enacted, that no kmg, on pam of forfeiting hus throne, should 
espou^ a Papist Unless we condemn the statesmen of the Revolution, who 
conceived that England could not safely be governed by a sovereign inomed’ 
to a Catholic queen, we can scarcely condemn the Long ForLament because, 
having a sovereign so situated, they thought it necessary to place him under 
strict rcstiamts The mfluence of Henrietta htana had already been deeply 
. felt in pohtical affairs In the regulation of her family, in the education -md 
marnageof her diddren, it was still more likely to be felt There might be 
another Catholic queen , possibly, a Cathobc king Little os we are disposed ' 
to join m the vulgar clamour on this subject, we think that such an event 
ought to be, if possible, avuted , and this could only be done, if Charles ‘ 
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was l^s Lft on J'c ii.ront\ by pJnmtf hU domt^tic an uijjcmcnK itwfcr 
ijjt toutral of ^^lh•^acut. 

A \ay 1>Al^lc^pp«JU’l^u^,nlofnHnbt^‘tsx^a.^tieI^■n*^lc^. iJvitthis .cto I’ n- 
In iaali\s\jnmu> p<>&ift»>ulc’vcr&mctfllwllcvphi(ion It is no doubt very 
iat tit 11 tln» i oaci of tha Uun> .houW be excrtbtd n» tt k non 
excrctsedi M'l cn any great o«.cx><on calU for intcrfuencc, tiun tlut at e\«.ry 
change the Commons should h ueio stgnify tlitir apprulcitiou or disipprobt- 
t'on III form, Jhit, ualtiis a new famih 3 i id Ixen phced on the tlnonc, we 
dt> not «cji, now tills poMct could ieisc fiutn c\>.n.ii.cd ,v.i it is now esen.i^cd 
We isfun tvfcst; tintro ro.lruaiS which could be iniposi-d on the princes 
who rl gi I aafu.1 U'c U^vi.lancm could fuse added tothesecunlj trhich tlitir 
title nilaiucsj. 'I nty were compvUtM to court their parlrmicuti. Uut from 
Charlc.s nclhix’g uis U> liO expcctctl which aa. not set down in the liond 

It wa$ not stnalitcd th il liie King should gue up hu. negative on acts of 
Patba'ncai'H Uut Uie C<sawn< as Lad' cvriainly ihown a strong divposklou to 
exact tills security al-ri ** buch a doctn le,'* sav Mr Hallani, “ w is m tins 
w unity aa repugnant to the wink hisiorj' of our laws as it was tnrompattblc 
.rth the snb'ii*t.icc lA the iytnrc*ij ns m*} dung ncic tlun a nonunil pre- 
cn'inancc." Xow ilu* article lies Isen a» compkkcly earned into effecl l)> 
the Revolution IS if it had been formally iiivertetl m the Rill of Rights an«l 
the Actof Se(.Umci.l Wcaie surprised, we confes' , U at Mr Ilallam should 
attach so mnen ?a»po«aKe'e to a prerogative wuidt has not hte i evertiscd for ,a 
hundraland ihiitj jvir-., idueli probably vail never be exercut'd agiin, and 
which can srcarujl m any taneeiv able c i-t*. be cjicrciscd for i Ealutar) pm pO'C 

Rut the g'cat'scciiniy, the security without wliieh every othei would have 
Ivccxi insuffidCD*, was the powxr of the aword Tins both parties thoroughly 
oulerstood. The barlnineiit insisted on liav ing the command of the wiuitia 
and the dirwCtH«i t>r the* Irish war, “By God, not for an hom !” exclaimed 
the King. ^ “ Keep tl.e militu,*’ said the Queen, after the* ilefcat of the royal 
party , '* Keep the miliua , that will bring back every tiling " lliat, by the 
old coastitulion, no jinhtarj aiUiuniy was loilged in the Parli iment, Air 
IfiH ua has clearly sliuwai '1 hat it is a jpceie» of luihoniy v.hich ought not 

lobe pcrinanemly lo-iged ui barge and Uivide-d a^sembhc>., imist, we think, 
ui f unless fw co'iueilcJ. Opposition, pebUehy, long diseitvaon, frequent 
compromive ; these aro the cbamctcri'iUcs of the proceeding-, of such issemi* 
bhes Um»y, secrecy, detu aoii, .irc the qualities w'hieli niihuvry arnngemenls 
require. There were, therefore, sctioUj objections lo the proposition of the 
1 lott<u> on this subject. But, on the other liand, to tiust such a king, at such 
a cruiis,’ w ilh the very w ..apon v.liieh, m hands less dangerous, Ii ul destroyed 
so Ttitny free constiiatioiLj, would have been the extreme of rvshucss I he 
jealou^ with which the oligarchy of Veiiice and tlie hlates of Holland re- 
garded their geaicrds and armies induced them perpetually to interfere in 
mutters of which they w ere mcoinpeluit to judge* *1 liis policy secured them 
against milnatv usurpation but placed them under grcit disudv anlages in w ar. 
'lite uncontrolled powei vvlueh the King of France exeicisoi over his tioops 
, enabled him to conquer hix enemies, but cnaliled him also to oppress his 
ucople Was there, uiw lutcrmcdiatc course ? Jfone, we confess, altogether 
free from objection But, on the whole, ,vc eoiiecivu tliat the best nie'asurc 
would have been that which the Parliament over md over proposed, namely, 
that fora hmitcd lime the [lou cr oCtlienword should be left to the two Houses, 

‘ and that it should rev ert to the Crown when the constitution should be finnly 
^ e.itablishcd, aud when the new sccitritics of freedom should be so far strenglh- 
' entd by prc'-cripiicn that U would bo difueult to employ even a standing 
army for the purpose pf subverting them 

-Mrllallam thinks that the dispute might e.asily have Ijcen compromised, 
by enacting that the King should have no powci lo keep a standing arm/ on 
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foot without the consent of Parliament Pie reasons as if the question had 
been merely theoretical, and as if at that time no army had been wanted 
“Theli.iDgdom,”hesays, “might have well dispensed, in that age, with any ' 
imlitary organization ” Now, we thinh that Mr Hallam overlooks the most 
important circumstance in the whole case Ireland was actually m rebellion , 
and a great expedition would obviously be necessary to reduce that kingdom , 
to obedience The Houses had ther«ore to consider, not an. abstract ques- 
tion of law, but an urgent practical question, directly involving the safety of 
the state They had to consider the expediency of immediately givjng a great 
army to a King who was at least as desirous to put down the Parliament of 
England as to conquer the insurgents of Ireland 

Of course we do not mean to defend all the measures of the Houses Far 
from It There never was a perfect man It would, therefore, be the height 
of aWrdity to expect a perfect party or a perfect assembly For large boches 
are far more likely to err than mdmduals The passions are inflamed by 
sympathy , the fear of punishment and the sense of shame ate diminished by 
partition. Every day we see men do for their faction what they would die 
rather than do for themselves 

Scarcely any private quarrel ever happens, in which the right and wrong ore 
so exquisitely divided that all the nght lies on one side, and all the wrong on the 
other But here was a schism whidi separated a great nation into two parties < 
Of these parties, each was composed of many smaller parties Eadi contained 
many members, who differed far less from their moderate opponents than' 
from their violent allies Each reckoned among its supporters many who 
were determined m their choice by some accident of birth, of connection, or 
of local situation Each of them attracted to itself m multitudes those fierce ^ 
and turbid spints, to whom the clouds and whirlwinds of the political hum 
cane arc the atmosphere of life A party, like a camp, has its sutlers and 
camp-followers, as well as its soldiers In its progress it collects round it a ^ - 
vast retinue, composed of people who thme by its custom'or are amused by 
Its display, who maybe sometimes reckoned, in sm ostratatious enumera- 
tion, a:, forming a part of it, but who give no aid to its operations^ and take 
but a languid interest in its success, who relax its discipline and dishonour 
Its flag by their irregularities, and who, after a disaster, are perfectly ready 
to cut the throats and rifle the baggage of their companions 
Thus It IS m every great division , and thus it was m our civil war On 
both sides there was, undoubtedly, enough of enme and enough of error to 
duigust any man who did not reflect that the whole lustory of the species is 
made up of little except crimes and errors Misanthropy is not the temper -> 
which qualifies a man to act in great affairs, or to judge of them 

“ Of the Parliament,” says Mr Hallam, “ it may be said, I think, with ' 
not greater seventy tlian truth, that scarce two or three public acts of justice, 
humanity, or generosity, and very few of political wisdom or courage, are 
recorded of them, from thur quarrel with the ICmg, to their expulsion by 
Cromwell.” iTKose who may agree with ns in the opmion which we have 
expressed *18 to the onginal demands of the Farhament will scarcely concur 
in this strong censure The propositions which theHousesmade at Oxford, 
at Uxbridge, and at Newcastle, were m stnet accordance with these demands 
In the darkest penod of the war, they showed no disposition to concede any 
vital pnnciple. In the fulness of then: success, tliey showed no disposition to 
cncroadi beyond tliese limits In this respect we cannot but think that they 
showed justice and generosity, as well as political wisdom and courage 
The Parliament was ccrtaiidy fir from faultless We fully agree with hlr 
Hallam m reprobating their treatment of Laud For the individual, indeed, 
we entertain a more unmitigated contempt than for any other character in. 
our historj 1 he fondness with which a portion «jf the Chmch regards his 
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memory, can be compared only to that perversity of aiTccUon ivluch some- 
times leads a mother to select die monster or tlie idiot of the family as the 
object of her especial favour Mr Hallam has incidentally obseried, that, 
in the correspondence of Laud with Strafford, there are no indications of a - 
sense of du£y towards God ot man The admurers of the Archbishop have, 
m consequence, inflicted upon the public a crowd of extracts designed to 
prove the contrary Now, in all those passages, we sec pothing- whicli a 
prelate as wicked as' Pope Alexander or Cardinal Dubois might not have 
wntten Those passages indicate no sense of duty to God or man, but 
simply a strong interest in tlie prosperity and dignity of the order to which 
the writer belonged, an interest which, when kept within certain limits, 
does not deserve censure, but which can never be considered as a virtue. 
Laud is anxious to accommodate satisfactorily the disputes m the University 
of Dublin He regrets to hear that a church is used as a stable, and Uiat the 

benefices of Ireland are very poor He is desirous that, howev er small a 
congregation may be, service should be regularly performed He expresses 
awash that the judges of tlie court before which questions of tithe are gener- 
ally brought should be selected with a view to the interest of the clergy 
AU this maybe very proper , and it may be very proper that an alderman 
sliould stand up for the tolls of his borough, and an East India director for 
the charter of Ins Company. But it is ridiculous to say that tliese things in- 
dicate piety and benevolence No pnmate, though he were tlie most aban- 
doned of mankmd, could wish to see the body, with the influence of which 
his own influence was identical,' degraded in the pubhe estunation by internal 
dissensions,'' by the ruinous slate of its edifices, and by the slovenly perform- 
ance of Its ntes We vnllmgly acknowledge tliat the particular letters m 
question have very httle harm'm them , a compluneht which caimot often be 
paid either to the wnlmgs or to the actions of Laud. 

' Bad as the Archbishop was, however, he was not a traitor within the 
statute Nor was he by any means so formidable as to he a propci subject 
for a retrospective ordinance of tlie Legislature His mind liad not expansion 
enough to comprehend a great schema good 01 bad His oppressive acts 
were not, like tiiose of the Earl of Strafford, parts of an extensive system 
,Thcy were the luxuries m which a mean and irntable disposition indulges 
itself fiom day to day, the excesses natural to a little mmd ui a great place 
Tlic severest punisliment which the two Houses could have inflicted on him 
would have been to set him at liberty and send him to Oxfoid There he 
might have staid, tortured byliis own diabolical temper, hungering for Pun- 
tans to pillory and mangle, plaguing the Cavaliers, for want of somebody else 
to plague, with his peevishness and absurdity, performmg gnmaccs and antics 
in tlie , cathedral, contmuing that incomparable diary, which vve never see 
without foigetting the vices of his heart m the imbecility of his intellect, 

' mmutmg down his dreams, counting the drops of blood which fell from his 
nose, watdung the direction of the salt, and listening for llie note of the 
scrcech-owls Contemptuous mercy was the only vengeance vvluch it became 
the Farhament to take on such a ndiculous old bigot 
Tlie Houses, it must be acknowledged, committed great errors in the con- 
duct of the war, or rather one gieat error, which brought their affairs mto a 
‘ condition reqmnng the most perilous expedients The parliamentary leaders 
of vyhat may be called the first generation, Essex, Manchester, Norfliumber- 
land, Hollis, even Pym, all the most eminent men, in flioit, Hampden ex- 
cepted, were inclined to half measures They dreaded a decisive victory 
almost as much as a decisive overthrow They wished to bnng the King into 
a situabon whicli might render it necessary for him to grant their just and 
wise demands, but not to subvert the constitution or to change the dynasty 
They were afraid of servmg the purposes of those fierce and determined 
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enemies of monarchy, who now began, to show themselves m the lower ranks 
of the parly, Thewarwas, therefore, conducted m a languid andinefficient 
manner. A resolute leader might have brought it to a close m a month At 
the end of three campaigns, however, the event was still dubious , and that it 
had not been decidedly unfavourable to the cause of liberty was principally 
owing to the skill and energy which the “ore violent Roundheads had dis- 
played m subordinate situations , The- conduct; of Fairfa'c and Cromwell at 
Marston had exhibited a remarjcable contrast to that of Essex atEdgehill, 
and to ftat of Waller at Lansdowne ‘ 

If there be an/ truth estahlislied by the luuversal experience of nations, it ~ 
IS this, that to carry the spirit of peace into war is a weak andiOTiel' policy 
The time for negotiation is the time for deliberation anddelay But when on 
extreme case caSs for that remedy whxdi is m iLs own nature most violent, 
and which, m such coses,’ is a remedy only because it is violent, it is idle to ^ 
think of mitigating and diluting Languid war can do notlung wbich nego- 
tiation or submission wnll not do better . and to act on’ any other pimciple 
IS, not to save blood and money, but to squander them ' o ' ■ 

This the parhamentaiy leaders found The tliird year of hostilities wos ^ 
drawing to a dose , and they had not conquered tbe King They had not’ , 
obtain^ even those -idvantages whidi they had expected from a pohey ob- 
viously erroneous in a mihtaiy pomt of view They had wished to husband 
their resources They now found that, m enterprises like theirs, parsimony 
IS the worst profusion They had hoped to effect a rcconcihation , The ' 
event taught them that the best way to conciliate is to hrmg the work of,de-^ 
struction to a speedy termination By their moderation many hves and much 
property had been wasted Tlie angry passions which, if the contest had 
been short, would have died away almost as soon as they appeared, had fixed 
themselves m the form of deep and lasting hatied. A muitaiy caste had - 
groivn up Tliose who liad been mduedd to, take up, arms by the patnotic 
feelmgs of citizens had begim to entertain the professional feelings of soldiers ^ 
Above oil, the leadens of the party had forfeited its confidence. If they had, ' 
by their valour and abilities, gained a complete victory, theur mfluenco might 
have been sufficient to prevent dieir associates from ptomg it It ayas now 
necessary to choose more resolute and uncompromising rommanders Un 
happily tlie illustnous man w’ho alone muted inhimsSf all the talents and 
\ irtues which the crisis required, ayhoi alone coulcLhave saved Ins country from 
the present dangers without plungmg-hermto others, who alone could have ' 
united all the fnends of hberty m obedience, to his commanding genius and- 
his venerable name, was no more/ Something might still he done The 
Houses might still avert that worst of all evils, the tiiiunphant return of an 
imperious and unprmapled master They might still presera e London from 

all the horrors of raping massacre, and lust * But their hopek of a victory as 
spotless as their cause, of a rcconciliatioii which might knit together the hearts 
of all honest Englishmen for the defence of tlic public good, of duiable Iran- ‘ 
quillity, of temperate freedom, were buned m the grave of Hampden 
The self-denying ordinance avas passed, and the 'army avas remodelled ^ 
These measures w ere undoubtedly full of danger But all that avas left to the 
Parhament avas to take the less of two dangers And ave, think that, even if 
they could have accurately foreseen all that folloaved,> their decision ought to 
linvehccn the same Under any circumstances, ave should have preferred 
Cromavell to Charles But there could be no comparison hetaveen Cromavell 
and Charles victonous, Charles restored, Charles enabled to feed fat all the ^ 
hungry grudges of his simhng rancour and fiia cnngmg pride The next visit 
of his Majesty to his faithful Commons avould have been more serious than 
Uut wiihavhich he Last honoured them j more S)inoui. than that avhich their 
own General paid them some yearsaftcr The King w ould scarce have been 
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content, with praymg that theI..or<l would dUivcr him from Vane, or with 
pidliwg Marten by the doak. If, hy fatal BnstnanagciiKnt, nothing wai, left 
to England hut a choice of Ijranf*,,!!!© Lt^t tyrant whom ihosliouldhatc 
choDeu \vai» (,harlt». ' - , , 

"I'rom the apprehcn-sicui of thw \vars,t evil the IlouaeJ-wcro ioon deliveral 
hy ibcit new leader^ The armies of Cliarl(,» were every where louted, his 
iasltteasei, -.tovnied, Iiii> party humhltal and subjugated Ihe King lumsdf 
fdl into the hands ol the Parhament ; and both the King and the Parliament 
Miott fdl into the hands of the ann>. Ibefatc of boUt Uie capti\e> was the 
■vime. Poth at ei c treated \1U niatcly w »th respttt and w itli insult. At luigth 
the nauml life of om., and the political hfo of t!ic otlwr, were ttruunati-d 
by violuic.. j and the power for which- both Ind struggled wt* united in n 
sii'gle Inunh Jklui intucally jymjMtbiie with the calamities of mdividuaK , 
bat they are mchneil to look ortafalktt party with, contempt rrthcr than with 
mty ihus nuTornme turned the greatest of Parhamenti. into the despised 
kump, and the w'urst of King# into the litv^^ed MartjT 

Mr llallam decidedly condemns the e\.ccuUon of Cbaric> , and m all tliat 
he says ta that subject wehciiuJj agree WefuUy concur with him in think 
lug til'll a great suu.al sthistu, sUeh as the civil war, is not tu be confounded 
with .saoriiiiiary treason, and that the santjuished ought to be treaud accord, 
rag to the rule., not of muuicip-il, but of intcinational law In tins case the 
distinction is of Uu, IcSrS. unpot lance, because both mtcniational and ntmucipal 
law were m faiour of Charles lie w%s a imsoner of wai bj die fonutr, a 
King by, the latter. !$> neither was he a traitor. If he bad been succeMful, 
andlwd pur his Ivailing opponents, to death, he would base deserved severe 
censure i md this, witliout reference to the justice or injustice of Ins erase 
Yet Oic opponents of Charlc-^ it must beadmittcd, wcretecluiic'dly gmltj of 
trc'ison lie might have* sent them to die scafToltL without vwkiting any cstn. 
bluihed prpitiple* of junspnideiice. He. would not, haic been compelled to 
ovenuni the whole consimilion m ordtc to leach tliein. Hero his own erne 
differed widely front theirs. Kot only w.is Jii* comlcimntion m itself a me t- 
suie whivh only the strongest nccusity could vmdieaio , but it could not be 
piocurcd w ’ thout tailing sev eral previous steps, e\ cry ono of w Inch w ould has e 
required the ‘'tmiigeseni.cc?'U> to vindicate it. It cpuld not be procured with- 
out dis-whing the gotcrnmetil by rotJitaiy force, V'lthout cstabhsUuig prece- 
dents of the most dangerous desciiptipn, without acatmg dthiadties which 
die neat ten years \,ere spent m removing, widiout pulling down msnlulioiis 
whicli It soon became neeusiury to reconslniet, mid setting up others whicli 
almost every ) m'ut vvaf soon impuiient to destroy. It was mecssaty 10 strike 
the House of Lords out of die coiistiluuun, to cvcludc members of the House 
of Commons by force, to make. 'll new crime, a new titbiuial, a new* mode of 
procedure. The w bole legislative and judicial sj stems were trampled down 
for the pmpQse of i.iking a single head. Not only diose parts of the eoasti- 
tution which the re*pubhcvns s,cre desirous to destioy, but those winch diey 
wished to retain and e\alt, were deeply lujured by these triusaclions High 
Courts of Justice* began to usurp the functions of juries. The remaimng de- 
legates of the people vveie soon driven from their scats by die same military 
violence which had cnableil them to exclude their colleagues. 

If Cliatles Iwd been the last of his line, there would liavc been an intelli- 
gible reason for putting him to death But the blow winch terminated Ins 
" life at once transferred the allegiance of cvwy Royalist to an heir, and an 
<heir i.ho was at Tdierly To kill the individual was, under *.uch circuni- 
5tani.es, not to destroy , but to release the King 
' JVfo detest the chnneter of Charles , but 1 man ought not to be removed 
by a law jyf j>ost facto, even constituUon.tlly procured, merely because he js 
detestable. .He must 'ilso he vtrv dangerous We can scarcely conceive 
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tliat "iny danger v’hich a state can appndiend from any individual could jus* > 
tify llie violent measures ivluch were necessaiy to procure a sentence against 
Charles But in fact the danger amounted to nothing 'fhere was indeed 
.danger from the attachment of a large party to his office But this danger 
hts execution only mercased His personal influence was little indeed He 
hi lost the confidence of every party Churchmen, Catholics, Preshy tenans, 

"T- f", his enemies, his fnends^ his tools, English, Scotch, lush, all 

*1 ^ and subdivisions of his people had been deceived by him His 
most attached councillors turned away ivitli shame and anguish from his false 
and hollow policy, plot intertwined with Jdot, mine sprung beneath mine, - 
agents ffisowned, promises evaded, one pleage given m pnvat^ another m 
public “Oh, hL- Secretary,” says ClmenSpn, in a letter to Nicholas, 

“ those stratagems liavc given me more sad hoism than all the misfortune 
in war which have befallen the Kmg, and loofcNjike the eflects of Gods 
anger towards us ” 

riie abilitie of Charle were not formidable HisV^ste m the fine arts 
was indeed exquisite , and few modem soverei^ havw™^^®*' spuK™ 
better But he was not fit for active hfe In negotiatnP? ^ r ' 
trymg to dupe otliers, and dupmg only himself As a soldicP' he was feeble, 
duatory, and miserably wanting, not m personal courage, butV^the p^ence , ^ 
of mind which liis station required. His delay at Gloucester j^ved the par- 
liamentary party from destruction At Naseby, m the 
fortune^ his want of self-possession spread a fatm panic througf^ his army. 
The story which Clarendon tells' of fliat afihir reminds us of tli® ex^cs by 
which Bessus and Bobadil e.xplam their cudgelhngs. A ScotcA^^hmnan, 
it seems, begged the King not to run upon his deaSi, took hold o£|h>s “ndli^ 
and turned his horse round No man who bad much value for hisl,'“®'''^°'“^ 
have tried to perform tlie same fnendly office on that day for Oliver l-romww. 

One thmg, and one alone, could make Charles dangerous, — a violV**tdeath- 
His tyranny could not break the h^h spmt o^ the English people arms 

could not conquer, his arts could not deceive them , but ms humihaS 'O®' 
his execution melted them mto a generous compassion Men who d^® ® 

scalToId for pohtical offences almost always die well The eyes of thouT sunds 
are fixed upon them Enemies and admirers are watchmg their deme^uour 
Every tone of voice, every change of colour, is to go down to post^nty* 
Escape is impossiWe Supplication is vain In such a situation, pnd^Aud ' 
despair have often been known to nerve the weakest minds with fortitO®® 
adequate to the occasion Charles died patiently and bravely not mfc*® ’ 
patiently or bravely, indeed, than many other victims of political rage , 
more patiently or bravely than his own Judges, who were not only killeC^/ 
but tortured, or tlian Vane, who had always been considered as a tumd mai^ 
However, the King’s conduct dunnghis trial and at his execution made 
prodigious impression. His subjects began to love his memory as heartily ’ 
as they had hated his person , and postenty has estimated his character from\ 
his death rather than from his life \ 

To represent Charles as a martyr m the cause of Episcopacy is absurd. ] 
Tliose who put him to death cared as little for the Assembly of Divines as 
for tlic Convocation, and would, m all probability, only have hated hun the’ 
more if he had agreed to set up the Presbyterian discipline Indeed, m spite 
of the opmion of Mr Hallom, we ore indmed to thirik that the attachment 
of Cliarics to the Church of England was altogether politicaL Human 
nature is, we admit, so capncious that there may be a single sensitive pomt 
m a Lonsciencc which every where else is callous , A man without truth or 
liumamty may have some strange scruples almut a tnlle There was one 
devout vvamor m the royal camp whose piety bore a great resemblance to 
that which is ascribed to the King We mean Colonel Turner That 
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pliant Cavalier was Uingcil» after the ReUeration, for a flagitious burglary. 
At the {^Unwh he toM uie crowd that his intml rccchcd great cousoiation 
from one relkclion he had always trken oft his h it when he went into a 
church, Ihe clitiaclcr of Ciiarlw would scarcely rise m our estimation, if 
we behevctl tint be was jind.ed m conscience after tliciinnner of this worthy 
loyalist, and that, while violaluig alt the first rules of Christian monlity, he 
was sincerely scrupulous alx)ut chiirclv-govcmment. But we acquit him of 
such weahnesj. in he dchintritcry confirmed the Scotch Dcchiration 
winch staled that the government of tlie clmrdi by archbishops and bisho]>5 
was contrary to the word of God In 1645 he appears to have offered to set 
up I’opcry in Ireland, ’liiat a King who had established the Presbyterian 
^religion in one kingdom, and who \\,as willing to eslablislt the Catholic rclo 
gion m another, sliould haeemsunnuuntable scniplcs about the ecclesiastical 
coiisLUuUon of the third, u> altogether uterediblc He himself says iit his 
lette'rs Uiat he looks on Lpiscop icy as a stronger support of monarchical 
power linn even the army Prom causes wluchwe ha\c already considered,, 
the le^tabkshcd Churclr had been, sauce the Reformation, the great bulwark 
of the ^rcrogause, Charles wished, therefore, to preserve it He thought 
himscif necessary both to the Parliament and to the army lie* did not forc> 
see, till too late, tint, by paltering with the Pre*sbyteruins, he should put 
both tliun and lunisclf into the i>ow«.i of a fiercer and more daring party. 
If he hod foreseen it, we suspect that tlie rojol blood whicli still cnea to 
Heaven, every tbirticth of Jamuity, for judgments only to be averted by salt* 
flail and egg-sauce, would never bavu l«eu shed One who itad swallowed 
the beotcli Dcckiraiion would scarcely strain at the Covenant 
'I he death of Charles and the strong measures winch led to it mused Crom- 
w ell to a height of power fatal to the infant Lommomv ealUu No men oeciipy 
so splendid a ]ilace m histoiy n> titose who have founded monarchies on the 
niin-<ofrqnibhcanmstilutions. Their glory, if not of the purest, isassintdly 
of the most seductive* and da«lmg kmd In nations broken to tlie curli, m 
nationslong accustomed to be Innsferrcd from one Ijrant to anotliei, ainan 
vviUiout eminent qualities may cosily gam supreme power llie defection 
of a troop of guards, a coiespiracyof eunuchs, a popular tumult, might place 
an fndolcnt senator or a brutal soldier on tlie tliroiie of the Rom in wot Id 
iiunthr revolutions have often occurred m the despotic states of Asia But 
a community which has heard tlie voice of truth and experienced the pica* 
surcs of liberty, ui which the menu of statesme'ii and of systems aie fieely 
canv,asscd, in wludi oliedienec is paid, not to ]iersons, but to laws, in which 
magistmies arc regarded, not as tlie lords, but os the servants of the puhhe, 
m which the excitement of a party is a necessary of life, m which political 
warfare js reduced to a sjste'ni of taetics , such a eommumty is not easily 
reduced to servalude. Beasts of burden may ensilj be managed by a new 
master But will the wild as-, submit to the bonds ? Will the unicorn serve 
and abide by the cnb? Wdl leviathan hold out Ins nostrils to the hook^ 
The mythological conqueror of the East, whose enchantments reduced wild 
beasts to the tameness of domc-itic cattle, and vvlio harncsised lions and tigers 
to hes chanot, is but an imperfect type of those extraouhnary minds which 
liave thrown a spell on the fierce spints of nations unaccustomed to control, 
and^havc compelled raging factions to obey their reins and swell their 
triumph, Ihe enterprise, be it good or bad, is one which requires a truly 
great man It demands courage, activilv, energy, wisdom, firmness, con- 
spicuous virtues, or vaces so splendid and alluring ns to resemble virtues 
Those who have succeeded m this arduous imderlaking form a very small 
and a very remarkable class. Parents of tyranny, heirs of freedom, kings 
among citizens, citizens among kings, they unde m themselves the charac- 
teristics of the system which springs from them, and those of the systeiq 
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from which they 111% e sprung. Then reigns shine witli a clouhle light, the 
last and dearest rays of departing freedom mingled with the first and hn^htest 
^glories of empire in its daivn Ihc high qualities of such a pince lend to 
' despotism itself a clmm draivn from the liberty imder which they weie 
formed, and which they have destroyed He resembles an European who 
settles within the Tropics, and cames Ihithei the strength and the eneigctic 
habits acquired in ro^ens more propitious' to lhe_constitutioii He differs 
as widely from princes nursed in tlie purple of impenal cradles, as the com- 
panions of Gama firom their dwarfisE and imbecile progeny, which, bom in 
a climate unfavourable, to its growth and beauty, degenerates more and more, 
at every descent, fiom the qiialitics of the original conqueiore 

In tins class three men stand .pre-eminent, Ccesar, Cromw'ell, and Bona- 
parte The highest place in this femailcable triumvirate belongs undoubt- 
edly to CoKar He united the talents of Bonaparte to those of Cromwell , 
and he possessed also, what neitiier Cromwell nor Bonaparte possessed, 
learning, laste, wnt, eloquence, the sentiments and the manners of an accom- 
plished gentleman 

Between Cromwell and Napoleon Mr Ilallam has instituted a parallel, 
scarcely lc.,s ingenious tlian that which Burke has drawn between Bichard 
Coeur de Lion and Charles the Twelfth of Sweden In tins parallel, how- 
ever, and. indeed throughout liis work, we tliink that he hardly gives Crom- 
well fair measure “Cromwell,” says he, ‘t far unlike his anfltype, never 
showed any signs of a legislative mind, or any desne to place his renown on 
tint noblest basis, the amelioration of social institutions " The difierence 
m this respect, we conceive, was not in the character of the men, but in the 
character of tin. revolutions by means of which they rose to power The 
civil warm England had been undertaken to defend and restore, the re- 
publicans of France set themselves to destroy In England, the principles 
of the common law had never been disturbed, and most even of its fonns 
had been held sacred In France, the law and its nunisters bad been swept 
away together In France, therefore, legislation necessarily became the first 
business of the first settled government which rose on the rums of the old 
system The admirers of Inigo Jones have always mamtamed tliat his works 
are inferior to those of Sir Chnstopher Wren, only because the great fire of 
Loudon gave Wren such a field for the display of his powers as no ardutect 
in the histoiyof the woild ever possessed Similar allowance must be made 
for Cromwell If he erected little that was new, it vios because there had 
been no general devastation to dear a space for him As it was, he reformed 
the representative system in a most judicious manner He rendered the 
administration of justice uniform tliroughout the island We will quote a 
passage from his speech to the Parliament in September, 1656, which con- 
tains, we think, simple and rude os the diction is, stronger indications of a 
legislative mind, than are to bt found in the whole range of orations de- 
livered on sudi occasions before or since 

“ Tliere is one general grievance in the nation It is tlie law I think, 
I have as eminent judges in this land as have been had, or that 
the nation has liad for these many jtors Truly, I could be particular as to 
the executive part, to the admmistration , but that would trouble you But 
the tnitli of It IS, Jhere are wicked and abominable laws that will be in youi 
power to alter To hang a man for sixpence, tlircepence, I know not what, 
~lo hang for a tufle, and paidon murder, is m the mmistration of the law 
through the ill framing of it I have known m my e\penence abominable 
murders quitted , and to see men lose their fives for petty matters ! This 13 
a thing that God will reckon for , and I wish it may not he upon this nation 
a day longer than you have an opportnmty to give a remedy , and I hope 1 
shall cheerrully jom with you in it,” 
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>If llaUam tnilj* ihtt, U i< uuiu** bkto n»k Cromwell with 
, KatHilcon. aa a tiviK.nl, jct * Im exploit were as much abore the le^el of 
hX-i contcmporti u,j_ and more tlw efttv u of an ortj'inal tuic<luc.ULil capauiN ” 
HomjKitte wa* tnmwt m me In-st nuhtary '(.liooU . thi, army which he kd 
to Italy vras ont of the fmvit liul mcr existed Cioiuwell jiasscd hn- youth 
" and the pniax^of his manboott m a ewd suvi uion. lie neve*- looXvcil on w tr 
tdl hi 'VfOti mote tlian forty years old He had first lo form htra'Clf and then 
to form Ihn troop® Out of raw levie* he crerted an army, thtXmscst and 
iho bci-t dkcipl'ued, the mo»t onktly^in jm-xcc, and the moat terrible m war, 
that Unrope Irad "leen 1 Ic calksi thk body mto cvt»um.c. He led it to con* 
qm^t. He jic\er fiuyhua battle w ithout gammy n I k nc\ ergamed a battk 
atilltoul annilnlaung the forte opposed to him. Yet his Mctoncs were not 
Jlie highest glory ol his military system 'iht rcjpttt which lus troops paid 
to projicrty, their atiaclunent to the laws and religion of their country, then 
suhniksion lo die citil power, thttr tempcrince, ihcit iiUuUigtnce, their in* 

» nustry’, are without parallel Ttwas alter the Kealontiou that the spirit 
- aducji ihcjr great leader had infu<e<l into them was most simially displayed 
At the command of the establidnal govennucut, an estabhdictl gosemment 
\<lnch had no means of enforcing obcchcnce, fifty thousand soldiers, avhosu 
backs no enemy bad ever seen, either iw domcsUcor in e'ommental war, laid 
down thdr armSiaml retired into the inassof thepcopk, tlicnccforwardto be 
dtsbiiguKihetl only by superior diligence*, sobriety and rcgul waty m the piwsuus 
of peace, from the other ineiubcts of the community which they had sa\cd.‘ 

< in tiie general spirit and ckiractec of his admmistralton, we think Croin* 
Well tarsojicnor lo Napoleon “In ctsd gosermnent,” says ilr JIallam, 
“there can be no adequate parallel between one who had sucked only the 
, dregs of a besotted fanaticesm, and one lo whom the slorc-v of reason and 
philosophy w ere open ’’ Theac espressions, it seems to us, cons ey tlie highest 
cdlogutia on our great country maiu Reason and philosophy did not teach 
the eouqueior of Enropc~lO command liis passions., or to pmsnc, as a first 
object, uie hai)pme5.s of Ills people. They did not prcveml him from risking 
his fame and Ins powvr in a fmutic contest against the punciplcs of human 
nature and the Jaw s of the ph}*'ical world, ag^unsi the rage of the w inter and 
the liberty of the «y;a They did not exempt him from the influence of that 
most pernicious of siipcrsUbmu., a prcsuinpUious f itahsm. 1 hey did not pro* 
setse him from the inebriation of piospcnly, or icstiam lumnrom mdeeciit 
ijuendousness m adyerjty On the other hand, tlie fanaticism of Ctomwell 
never niged him on unpraclicabk undeitakmgs, or confused his pereeplioii 
of the public good Our countryman, infenor to IJonaparte in myemion, 
.vax far superior to lum in wi'dom The Ficnch Emperor is among con- 
querors what Voltaire is among writers, a minailuus child His splendid 
genius was frequently clouded by fits of humour as absiudly peiv ersc as those 
of the pet of the nur-vry , who quarrels with Jus fowl, and dashes Ins pliy- 
thuigsto pieces Cromwell was eanplnticaUw a man Ik possessed, m 
^ an eminent degree, that ni isculmc and fuH-giown rplmstness of mind, tluit 
equally dilfused intJkctual health, wliwh, if our national pirlialitv does not 
* _ meslead us, lias peciiharly characterised the great men of England Nev cr w as 
any ruler '-O, conspicuously bom for sovereignly. The cup whicli has intoxi- 
cated almost all others sobcicd hmu H13 spirit,* restless from its own buoyancy 
m a lower sphere, reposed in majestic placidity as soon as it had reached the 
level congenial to it He had nothing m common with that large class of 
< men who distinguish thcmschcs in subordinate posts, apd whose incapacity 
becomes obv lous a® soon as the pubhc v olce summons tiiem to take the lead 
' , Rapidly as his fortunes grew, lus mind expanded more rapidly still Insig- 
nificant as a pnvalc citutcn, he was a great geneml , he was a still greater 

- prince Naj^oleon had a Jheatncal raamier, m w'hicli the coarseness of a * 

,, - - 
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re-voluUonary guard-room ■vvis blended with the ceremony of the old Court 
of Vetsadles Ciomwell, by the confession even of his enemies, exhibiteil 
in Jiis demeanour the simple and natural nobleness of a man neither ashamed , 
of his ongm not vain of his elevation, of a man who had found' his proper 
place in society, and n ho felt secure that he was competent to fill it Easy,' 
even to femdianty, where his own dignity was concerned, he was punctilious 
only for his country His own cliaractcr he left to take care of itself , he left 
It to be defended by his victories m nar, and Ins reforms in peace. But he 
was a jealous and implacable guardian of die public honour He sufiered a 
crazy Quaker to insult him in the galler^of Whitehall, and revenged him- 
self only by hberating him and giving him a dinner But he ,was prepared 
to risk the chances of war to avenge. the blood of a private Englishman 
Ho sovereign ever, earned to the throne so 'large a portion of the best 
qualities of tile middlmg orders, so strong a sympathy with the feelings and 
interests of his people He was sometimes driven to arbitrary measures ; 
but he had a high, stout, honest, English heart Hence it was that he loved 
to surround bis throne with such men as Hale and Blake Hence it was 
that he allowed so large a share of political liberty to his subjects, and that, 
even when an opposition dangerous to Ins power and to his person almost 
compelled him to govern by the swoid, he was still anxious to leave a germ 
from which, at a more favourable season, free institutions might spnng AYc 
firmly believe that, if his first Parluunent had not commenced its debates by 
disputmg his title, his government would have been as mild at home as it 
was energetic and able abroad He wras a soldier, he had risen by war 
Had his ambition been of an impure or selfish kmd, it would hav c been easy 
for him to plunge his country into continental hostilities on a large scale, and 
to dazzle the restless factions winch, he ruled, by the splendour of his vic- 
tones Some of Ins enemies liav c sneeniigly remarked, that m the successes 
obtained under his administration he had no personal shaie , as if a man 
who hod raised himself from obscunty to empire solely by Ins mihtary talents 
could have any unworthy reason for shrinking from military enterprise. This 
reproach is his highest glory In the success of the English navy he could 
iiave no selfish interest Its tnumphs added nothing to his lame , its in- 
crease added nolhmg to his means of overawing Ins enemies , its great leader 
was not his fnend Y et he took a pecuhar pleasure in encouraging that noble 
service wliicli, of all the instruments employed by an English government, 
IS the most impotent for mischief, and the most powerful for good His ad- 
ministration was glorious, but with no vulgar glory It was not one of those 
periods of ovcrstiamed and convulsive cvertion winch necessarily produce 
debility and languor Its energy was natural, healthful, temperate Ife 
placed England at the head of the Protestant inteiest, and m the first rank 
of Clinstioii powers He taught every nation to value her friendship and to 
dread her enmity But he did not squander liei lesources in a vain attempt 
to invest herwuth that supremacy which no power, m the modern system of 
Europci can safely affect, or can long retain 
Tins noble and sober wisdom had its reward If he did not carry the 
banners of the Commonwealth in tniimph to distant capitals, if he did not 
adorn Whitehall witli tlie spoils of Uie Stadthouse and the Louvre, if he did 
not portion out Flanders and Germany into prinapalities forhiskmsmen and^ 
hi!, generals, he did not, on the other hand, see liis country overrun by the" 
nations which Ins ambition had provoked He did not drag out 
the lost jeara of his life an exile and a pnsoncr, in an unhealthy climate and 
I u ungenerous gaoler, raging with the impotent desire of vengeance, 
®'*“^rooflmg over visions of departed gloiy lie w ent down to his grave m 
the fulness of power and fame , and he left to his son an authonty which any 
man of ordinary firmness and prudence would have retained, , 
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But for tlie \\CTkncs5 of ihat fooluih Isliboslicth,^ the oinniotis whjcli wc 
have been cxprc>smg\4QaW, we believe* uowhaNc fonned the orlhodos. treed 
of good Engltshmui, Wc might uovr be wnling under the government of 
his IIighnes!> Oliver the Fifth or Kicliard theKourUu Frottctor, by the Gncc 
of God, oftheComraonwtalthof Enghnd, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
dominions thereto bcloagiug, 1 he form of the great founder of the dj nast j , 
on horseback, as when be led die diarge at Naseby, or on foot, as when ht 
took the mace from the table of the Commons, would adorn our squares and 
overlook our pubhc ofnees from Channg-Cross , and sermons m his praise 
would bt duly preached on hus luck) day, the thinl of September, by court- 
ebapiams, guiltless of the abomination of the surphea* 

But, though his mcmoi) lias not been taken under the patronage* of any 
party, tliottgh cverv device Im been used to blatkcn it, though to praise him 
would long have been a punishable enme, truth and merit at last prevail 
Cowards vvho liad trembled at tlia very sound of his name, tools of oihcewlio, 
like Downing) had been proud of the honour of lacqueying his coach, might 
insult him in loval speeches and addresses. Venal poets might transfer to 
the King the same eulogies, little tlicvvorse forwear, which they bad bestow eat 
on the Protector A tickle multitude might crowd to shout and scoiT reuiul 
the gibbetoi remains of ilic greatest Pnnee and bohhtr of the age. But when 
the Dutcli cannon startled an cffemuiate t)rant in his owai palace, when the 
conquests vv hich luid been w on by tlie armies of Cromvi ell w ere sold to pamper 
the harlots of Charles, when Dnghsluueii were sent to fight under foreign 
banne'rs, agamst the mdependenee of Imrope and the Protestant religion, 
many honest liearts swelled m secret at the thought of one who had ncvei 
suffered his countia to be lU used by any but himself It must indeed have 
bcendiSicult for any Enghshnun to see the* {salaried Viceroy of France, at 
the most important crisis of his fate*, sauntenng through Ins hnrini, )avvaung 
and talkuig nonsense over a dispaleh, or beslobbering his brotlier and Ins 
courtiers in a fit of maudlin affection, without a respectful and tender icincm- 
brance of him before whose* geiuub the young pnde of Louis and the veteran 
craft of ^fazarinc liad stood rebuked, who had bumbled Spam on the land 
and Holland on these’a, and whose mipenal voice hatl arrested the sails of 
the Libyan pirates and the persecuting fires of Rome Even to the present 
day his character, though constantly attacked, and scarcely ever defended, is 
popular with the gruat body of our eountr}incn 

'Die most blamtabic act of his life was the execution of Charles We hav e 
already strongly condemned that proceeding , but we byjio means consider 
It as one which attaclies any peculiar stigma of infamy to tlie names of those 
who participated m it. It was an unjust and injudicious display of \ lolcnt 
party spirit ; but it was not a cruel or perfidious measure It had all those 
features wluch distinguish the errors of magnanimous and intrepid spirits 
from base and malignant crimes. 

From tile moment that Cromwell is dead and buned, we go on m almost 
“ perfect liarroony with Mr Ilallam to the uid of his book. 1 he times which 
foUowedthe Restoration pecuharlytetjiurc lharunspanng impartiality wluch 
Is his most distinguishing virtue No p.art of our lustor), dunng the last 
three centunes, presents a spectacle of such general dreanness Ihe whole* 
breed of our statesmen seems to liave degenerated , and their moral and intel- 
lectual littleness stnkcs us with the more disgust, because wo see it placed m 
immediate contrast w ith the high and majestic qualities of the race vymch they 
succeeded. In the gre*at civ il vi ar, even the bad cause had been rendered 
respectable and amiable by the puniyand tlevalion of mind which many of 
Its fnends displayed Under Charles the Second, Uic best and noblest of 
ends was disg^ced by means the most cruel and sordid, 1 he rage of faction 
succeeded to the love of liberty Loyalty died away into servility Wc look 
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invaui among the Icadmg politicians of either side for steadiness of principle^ 
or even for that vulgar fidelity to party nhich, m our tune, it is esteemed in' 
famo^ to violate Ulie inconsistency, perfidy, and baseness, which the leaders 
constantly practised, which their followers defended, and which the great 
body of the people regarded, as it seems, wtli little disapprobation, appear 
m the present aga almost incredible In tlie age of Charles the First, they 
would, we bdieve, have excited as much astonishment 

blan, however, is always the same And when so marked, a difference 
appears between two generations, it is certain that the solutioffmaybe found 
m their respective ciicumstances "Ihe principal statesmen of t|ie reign of 
Charles the Second w ere tramed dunng the civil war, and the revolutions 
which followed it Such a period is enunenfly favourable to the growth of 
quick and active talents It forms a class of mrai, shrewd, vigdant, inven* 
1.1 c , of men whose dextenty triumphs over the most peqjlexmg combmations 
of circumstances, whose presaging instinct no sign of^the times can elude 
J3ut it IS an unpropitious season for the firm and masculine vurtucs The 
statesman who enters on his career at such a' time, can form no permanent 
connections, can make no accurate observations on the higher parts of 'poli- 
tical science Before he can attadi himself to a party, it is scattered, Befoic 
he can study Uie nature of a government, it is overturned The 'oath of ab^ 
jiuration comes close on the oath of allegiance 'Tlie association which was 
subscribed yesterday is burned by the hangman to-day In the midst of tlie 
constant eddy and diange, self preservation becomes the first object of the 
adventurer It is a task too liard. for the strongest head to keep itself fronv 
becoming ^ddy in the eternal whirl l^bhc spmt is out of the question " A 
lawty of pnnciple, without w'hidi no public man can be eminent or^even safe, 
becomes too common to be scandalous , and the whole nation looks coolly on 
instances of apostasy which would starfle the foulest turncoat of more settled 
limes , 

The histoiy of France since the Revolution affords some striking illustrations 
of these remarks The same man was a servant of the Republic, orBouapartc, 
of Lewis the Eighteenth, of Bonaparte again after his return from Elba, of 
Lew IS again after his return from Crhent Yet all these manifold treasons by 
no means seemed to destroy his mfluence, or even to fix any peculiar stain of 
infamy on his character W e, to be sure, did not know what to make of hmi , 
but Ins countrymen did not seem to be shocked , and m truth they had httle' 
right to be shocked for there was scarcely one Frenchman distinguidied m’ 
the state or mthe army, who had not, accordmg to the best of his talents and 
opportunities, emulated the example It was natural, too, that this should be 
the cast llie rapidity and laolence with which cbmge followed, change m 
the affairs of 1* ranee towaids the dose of the last century had taken away 
the reproach of incon»stency, unfixed the principles of public men, and pro- 
duced m many mmds a general scepticism and mdifferencc about principles 
of government. ' 

No Englishman who has studied attentively the reign of Charles the Second 
will think himself entitled to uidulgc m any feelmgs of national supenonty 
tbe Diction natre des Girottelles Shaftesbury was surely a far less respect- 
able man thanTalleyrand , and rt would be mjusticeeven to Fouche to com-' 
pare hun with Lauderdale Nothing, mdeed, can more clearly show how 
low the standard of political morahty had fallen m this country than the for- 
tunes of the two Bntish statesmen whom we have named The government 
wmted a nifiian to carry on the most atrocious system of inisgoi unment with 
winch any iiation. was ever cursed, to extirpate Presbyterianism by fire and 
SM ord, by the drew mug of w omen, by the frightful torture of the boot And 
Uiey fouuu him among the chiefs of the rebellion and the subscribers of the 
Covenant The opposition looked foi a chief to head them, in tlic raostdes- 
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jietatciittaclcsevei made, under tlie forms of the Constitution, on any English 
admuiistmtion ‘ and they selected the nmusterwho had the deepest sliarcin 
the worst acte of the Court, tliesoulof the Cahal, the counsellor who had shut 
up foe Exchequer and urged on the Dutch war. ''The whole pohtical drama 
was of the same cast. No unity of plan, no decent propriety of character and 
costume, could be found ui that wdd and monstrous narlequmade The whole 
was made up of extravagant transformations and builesque contrasts , Atheists 
tamed Funtaiis , Puritans turned Atheists , lepublicans defendmg tliedivme 
nght of kings prostitute courtiers clamouung for foe liberties of foe people , 
judges inflaming the rage of mobs , patriots pocketing bribes from foreign 
powers , a Popish pnncelortunngPresbytcnans into Episcopacy in one part 
of foe island , Presbyterians cutting off the heads of Popish noblemen and 
gciulemen in the other .. Public opimon has its natural flux and ieflu\ After 
a violent burst, there is commonly a reaction But vicissitudes so evtraor*' 
dmary as those which mark foe reign of Chailes foe Second can only be ex- 
plained by supposing an utter want of principle m foe pohtical world On 
neifoer side was foexe fidelity enough to face a levcrse, Those honouiable 
retreats from power which, m later days, parties have often made, with loss, 
but^still m good order, m firm union, with mibroken spirit and fonmdablo 
mews of annoyance, were utterly unknow n As soon as a check took place 
a total route followed arms and colours w ere throw ii aw’ay The vanquished 
'troops, like the Italian mercenaries of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuncs, 
enlist^, on foe very field of battle,- m foe service t/f foe couquerois In a 
nation proud of its sturdy justice and plain good sense, no party could be found 
to take a firm middle stand between foe woist of oppositions and foe w'orst of 
courts When, on charges as wild as Mother Gooseys tales, on foe testimony of 
wretdicswho proclmmed themselves to be spies and tiaitors, and whom eveiy- 
body now heliev es to have been also liars and murdeiers, the offal of gaols and 
brothels, foe leavings of the hangman’s whip and shears. Catholics guilty oj 
nothmg but their religion w ere led hke sheep to the Protestant shambles, 
where weie foe loyal Tory gentry and foe passively obedient clergy? And 
where, when foe tune of retnbution came, w hen laws were strained and juries 
packed to destroy foe leaders of the Whigs, when charters Were invaded, 
when jeffenes and Kirke were making Somersetshire what Lauderdale and 
Graham had made Scotland, vvheic were the ten thousand biisk boys of 
Shaftesbury, foe members of ignoramus junes, the wearers of the Polish medal? 
All-powerful to destroy others, unable to save themselves, foe members of the 
two parties oppressed and were oppressed, murdeied and vvcie murdered, m 
their turn No lucid interval occurred between foe frantic paroxysms of two 
contradictory illusions 

To foe frequent changes of foe government during the twenty years which 
had preceded the Restoration, this unslcadmcss is m a gieat measure to be 
attnWed Other causes had also been at work Even if the comitry had 
been governed by foe house of Cromwell oi by foe remains of foe Long Parlia- 
ment, foe extreme austenty of the Puntans would necessarily have produced 
a rev^on Towards the close of foe Protectorate many signs indicated that 
a time of license was at hand But foe restoration of Charles the Second 
rendeied the change wonderfully rapid and violent Profligacy became a_ 
test of orthodoxy and loyalty, a quahfication for rank and office A deep and 
general tamt infected the morals of the most influential classes, and spread 
itself through every province of letters Poetiy inflamed the passions , philo- 
sophy undermined the principles j divinity itself, inculcating an abject rever- 
ence for the Court, gave additional effect to the licentious example of the 
Court We look in vain for those quaUlies which lend a charm to foe errois 
of high and ardent natures, for the generosity, foe tenderness, the chivalrous 
delicacy, which ennoble appetites into passions, and impart to vice itself a 
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portion of the majesty of virtue The excesses of that age remind us of the 

humours of a gang of footpads, revelling mth their favounte beauties at a 
ilash-house In the fashionable hbertmism there is a hard, cold ferocity, an 
impudence, a lowness, a dirtmess, which can be paralleled only among the 
heroes and heroines of that filthy and heartless hterature which enco^gcd iL 
One nobleman of great abilities wanders about as a Merry-Andrew ' Anotlier 
harangues the mob stark naked from a wmdow A third lays an ambush to 
cudgel a man who has offended him -A knot of gentlemen of high tank and 
influence combineto push their fortunes at court by curculating stones intended 
to mm an innocent girl, stones which had no foundation, and whidi, if they 
had been true, would never have passed tl^e lips of a man of honour A dead 
child IS found in the palace, the offsprmg of some maid of honour by some 
courtier, or perhaps by Charles himself The whole flight of pandars and buf- 
foons pounce upon it;, and carry it in triumph to tlie royal laboratory, where 
his Majesty, after a bnital jest, dissects it for the amusement of the assembly, ^ 
and probably of its father among the rest Ihe favounte Duchess stamps 
about Whitehall, cursing and swearmg The Ministers employ theirtime at 
the council-board m making mouths at each other and taking off each otiicr’s 
gestures for the amusement of the King Ihe Peers at a conference begin to 
pommel each other and to tear collars and penwigs A speaker m the House 
of Commons gives offence to the Court He is waylaid by a gang of bullies, 
and his nose is cut to the bone This ignominious dissoluteness, or rather, if 
we may venture to designate it by the only proper word, blackguardism of 
feeling and manners, could not but spread from private to public life ' The 
cjnical sneers, the epicurean sophistry, which had driven honour and virtue 
from one part of the character, extended then influence over eveiy other The 
second generation of the statesmen of this leign were wortlw pupils of the 
schools 111 Vi hich they had been framed, of the gaming-table of Grammont, and 
thctinng roomofNclI Innoothcr age could such a tnflerasPuckmgliamliavc 
exercised any political influence In no other age could tlic patli to power and ^ 

glory have been thrown open to the manifold infamies ofChurdiill 

The history of Churchill shows, more clearly perhaps than that of any 
other individual, Uie malignity and extent of the corniplion which had eaten 
into the heart of the public morality An Enghsh gentleman of good family 
attaches himself to a Prince who has seduced his sister, and accepts rank and 
avealth as the pnee of her shame and Ins own ’ He then repays by ingrati- 
tude the benefits avhich he has purchased by ignominy, betrays liis patron in 
a manner which the best cause cannot excuse, and commits an act, not only 
of pnvate treacliciy, but_of distinct" militaiy desertion To his conduct at 
the cnsis of the fate of James, no service in modern times has, as far as we 
remember, furnished any parallel Tlie conduct of Ney, scandalous enough 
no doubt, IS the very fastidiousness of honour in companson of it Tlie per- 
fidy of Arnold approaches it most nearly In our age and country no talents, 
no services, no party attachments, cpuld bear any man up tinder such moun- 
tains of infamy Yet, even before Churchill had performed those grcatactions 
which in some degree redeem lus character with postenty,.the load lay veiy 
lightly on bun He had others in abundance to keep him in countenance 
Godolphm, Orford, Danby, the tnromcr Hahfax, the renegade Sunderland, 
were all men of Uie same class 

Where such tvas the political morality of the noble and the w calthy, it may 
easily be conceived that those prof^ions which, even in the best times, arc 
peailiarly liable to corruption, were in a frightful state Such a bendi and 
suchabarEnglandliasneverseen Jones, Scroggs, JelTenes, North, Wnght, 
Saivyer, W illiains, are to this day the spots and olcmishes of our legal chron- 
icles. Dificnng m constitution and in situation, whether blustering or cring- 
ing, whether persecuting Protestants or Catholics, they were equally unpnn- 
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Ctpled and inhuman. The part -nhtch Uic Church played tvas not equally 
atroaous ; but it must have been exquisitely diverting to a scofTer. Neier 
were principles so loudly professed, and so shamelessly abandoned The 
Ro>al prerogath ehad been magnified to the dcies m theological works The 
doctnne of passive obedience had been preached from innumerable pulpits 
The Unnersity of Oxford had sentenced the works of the most moderate con- 
stitutionalists to the flames The accession of a Cathohe King, the frightful 
cruelties committed in the west of England, never shook the steady loyally 
of the dergy But did they serve the King for nought ? He laid his hand 

on them, and they cursed him to his face lie touched the rev enue of a col- 

lege and the hberty of some prdates , and the whole profession set up a yell 
worthy of Hugh Peters himself Oxford sent her plate to an invader with 
more alacn^ Uian she had shown when Charles the First requested it. Ho- 
thmgvvas said about Ae widmdncss of resistance till lesistancc had done iLs 
vvoik, tiU the aiiomtcd vicegerent of Heaven had been dnven away, and 
tiU'it had become plain that he vv ould never be restored, or would be restored 
at least under stnet limitations The clergy went bai^, it must be ovvaied, 
to their old theory, as soon as they found Uiat it would do them no harm 
It is principally to the general baseness and profligacy of the times that 
Clarendon is indebted for his high reputation. He was, in every respect, 
a man imfit for Ins age, at once too good for it and too bad for it He 
seemed to be one of the mimslcrs of Ehzabeth, transplanted at once to a state 
ojT society widely different from that in which the abilities of such mmistcrs 
had been serviceable In the sixteenth century, the Royal prerogative had 
scarcely been called* in question A Mimster who held it high was m no 

danger, so long as he used it well That attachment to the Crown, that ex- 
treme jealousy of popular encroachments, that love, half religious half poli- 
tical, for the Clturcli, which, from the beginning of the second session of thor 
Long Parliament, showed itself m Clarendon, and which his suRcrings, his 
long, residence in France, and his high station in the Government, served to 
strengthen, would, a hundred years imrlier, have secured to him the favoiit 
of his sovereign without rendering him odious to the people IIis probity, 
his correctness m pnvate life, his decency of deportment, and his genera) 
ability, w ould not have misbecome a colleague of AValsmgliam and Burletgli 
But, m the times on vvluch he was cast, his errors and his virtues were alike 
out of place He imprisoned men vvitliout tnak He w as accused of raising 
'unlawful contributions on tbe people for the support of the army The abo- 
lition of the Act vvluch ensured the frequent holding of Parlininents was one 
of Ins favounte objects He seems to liave meditated the revival of the Star 
Chamber and the High Commission Court His zeal for the prerogative 
made him unpopular , but it could not secure to him the favour of a master 
far more desirous of ease and pleasure tliaii of pow er Qiarles w ould rather 

hav e lived in exile and pnvicy, w itli abundance of money, a crow d of mimics 
to amuse him, and a score of mistresses, than have purchased tlic absolute 
dommion of the world by the privations and exertions to which Clarendon 
was constantly uigmglum A councillor who was always bnngmg him pipers 
and giving him advice, and who stoutly refused to compliment Lady Castle- 
niame and to carry messages to Mistress Stewart, soon became more hateful 
to him than ever Cromwell had been T hus, considered by the people os an 
oppressor, b) the Court as a censor, the klmister fell from his high oflice widi 
a rum more violent and destructive than could ever have been his fate, if he 
had cither respected tlie principles of the Constitution or flattered the vices 
of the King 

Mr Hallam has formed, we think, a most correct estimate of the character 
, and administration of Clarendon, But he scarcely makes a sufficient allow - 
ani^e for the wear and tear which honesty almost nccessanly sustains in the 
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friction of political life, and which, m times so rough as those through which . 
ri!iri.nitnn pass^, must be very considerable When these are fairly esUi 
we thinlc that his integrity may be allowed to pass muster ^ A high- 
iniiided man he certainly was not, eitlier m public or in private affairs „His 
own account of his conduct in the affair of his daughter is the roost extraor 
diiiary passage in autobiography. We except nothing even m the ConfeS' 
sions of Rousseau Several writera liavc taken a perverted and absurd piidc 
in representing themselves as detestable , but no other ever laboured hard to 
make himself despicable and ridiculous In one important particular Clat- 
’ endon showed as little ri^rd to the honour of bis countiy as he had shown 
to that of ins family He accepted a subsidy-from France for the rehef of 
Portugal But this method of obtamuig money was afterwards practised to 
a much greater extent, and for objects much less respectable, both by the 
Court and by the Opposition , " ' ' 

These pecuniary transactions aie commonly considered as the most diS" 
graceful part of the history of those times , and they were no doubt highly - 
reprehensible Yet, in justice to the Whigs and to Charles himself, we must 
admit tliat they were not so sliameful or atrocious as at the present day they 
appear The effect of violent ammosities between parties lias always been 
an mdifference to tlie general w elfare and honour of the State A pohticion, 
where factions run high, is interested not for the whole people, but foi his 
ouai section of it The rest are, in his \ lew, strangers, enemies, or rather 
pirates The strongest aversion which he con feel to any foreign power is the 
ardour of fnendship, when compared wth the loathmg whidi he entertains 
tosvards tliose domestic foes witli whom he is cooped up in a narrow space, 
w ith whom he In cs in a constant mterchange of petty mjuries and insults, and 
from whom, m tlie day of their success, he has to expect seventies far beyond 
any that a conqueror from a distant country would inflict Thus, in Giecce, , 
it was a pomt of honour for a man to dear e to his party agamst his country 
No anstocratical citizen of Samos or Corcyra would have hesitated to call ui 
the aid of Lacedremon The multitude, on the contrary, looked everyivhere 
to Athens III the Italian states of the tlurteentli and fourteentli centimes, 
from the same cause, no man was so-mudi a Pisan or a Florentine os a 
Glubcime or a Guelf It may he doubted whether there was a single inch* 
vidual who would have scrupled to ruse lus party from a state of depression, 
hy openmg the gates of his native aty to a French or an Arragonese force 
1 he Reformation, dividing almost eyery European country into two parts, , 
produced similar effects The Catholic was too strong for the Englis^an, , 
the Huguenot for the Frenchman The Protestant statesmen of Scotland 
and France called m the aid of Elizabeth , and the Papists of the League 
brought a Spanish army mto Uie very heart of F ranee The commotions to 
winch the French Revolution gave nse were followed by the same conse- 
quences The Republicans m every part of Europe were eager to sec the 
armies of the National Convention and the Directory appear among them, 
and exulted m defeats which distressed and humbled tliose whom they con- 
sidered as their worstenemies, their own rulers Tlie prmces and nobles of 

1 ranee, on the oUier liand, did their utmost to hnng foreign invaders to Pans 
A very short time has elapsed since the Apostolicm parly m Spain invoked, - 
too successfully, the support of strangers 
The great contest which raged m England dunng the seventeenth century 
extinguished, not indeed in the body of the people, but ui diose do^cs which' 
Were most actively engaged m pohncs, almost all nabonal feelings Charles 
die Second and many of his courtieis had passed a large part of their liv es m 
banishment, hving on the bounty of foreign treasuries, soliciting foreign aid ’ 
to re establish monarchy m their native country The Kin^s owoi brother had 
foi^ht m 1‘ landers, under the banners of Spam, against the English anmes.- 
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The oppressed Cavaliers lu England constantly looked to the Lonvre and the 
Escnnal for dclivetani.c and revenge Clarendon censures the continental 
governments with great bitterness for not interfering ui our internal dissen- 
gons'- It IS not strange, therefore, tliat, amidst the funous contests \i hicli 
'fpUowed the Restoration, tlie yiolem-e of patty feehng should produce effects 
whicli would probably have attended it e\en m an age less disUngutshcd by 
la^y of pruiciple and indelicacy of scntimunt ^ 1 1 was not till a natuial death 
>^ljad terminated the paralytic old age of the Jacobite parly that the evil was 
compfetely at an end. The Whigs long looked to Holland, thcHigli Tones 
' to Enuice, The former conduded the Banier Treaty ; the latter entreated 
’ the Court of Versailles to send an expedition to England. Many mea w ho, 
however erroneous their political notions might be, were unquestionably , 
honoiuable in private bfe, accepted money without scruple from the foiugiv 
' powers favourable to ihe Pretender 

\ Never was there less of national feeling among the higher orders than dur- 
. mg the reign of Cliarlcs the Second. 1 hat Prmce, on me one side, thought 
It better to be ilie deputy of an absolute king than Uie King of a frc-c i>toplc. 

' Algernon Sydney, on the other hand, woidd gladly h^ve aided France In all 
*'her niubiUous schemes, mid have seen England reduced to the condition of a 
■■ province, in the wild hope that a foreign despot woidd assist him to establish 
Kis'darhng repuhhe. '1 he ICiog took the money of France to assist Imn m 
theenterprue winch he meditated against tlie hberty of hu. subjects, with m. 
little scruple as F redenc of Prussia 01 iVlexandcr of Russia accepted our sub* 
sidies m time of war 'Rie leaders of the Opposition no more Uiought thcni- 
' selves disgraced by tlie presents of Louis, than a gentleman of our own tunc 
dunks himself disgraced by the libeiahty of powerful and wealthy members 
. of his party who pay his election bill The money which the Kmg received 
from France had been laigely employed to comipt members of Parliament 
The enemies of the court might think it pur, or ev cn absolutely necessary, to 
encounter bribery widi bribery Thus they took the French gratuities, the 
needy among them for their own use, the rich probably for the general pur- 
poses of the party, without any scrapie If we compare then conduct not 
' with that of Engltsn statesmen m our own tunc, but with tlut of persons m 
those foreign countries which aie now situated as England then w as, w e shdl 
' probably see reason to abato something of Uie sev critj of ccnsurewtlh which 
it has been the fashion to visit those proceedings Yet, when every allow- 
ance la" mixde, the transaction is suffiaenlly offensiv c It is satisfactory to find 
that" Lord Rus^l stands free from any imputation of personal participation 
. in the spoil. An age so nuserably poor in all the moral qualities vvludi 
render public diameters respectable can ill spare the credit vvhich it denves 
from a man, not indeed conspicuous for lalenta or knowledge, hut honest 
even m Iiis errors, respectable in every relation of life, rationall) pious, 

' steiidily and placidly brave. 

, ' '’The great improvement which took place m om breed of public men is 
pnndpally to be ascribed to the Revolution, Yet that memorable event, m 
a grat measure, took its dnneter from tlie very vices whuiL it was the 
' .means of xeformmg It was assuredly a happy revolution, and a useful re vol* 

' It was not, what it has often been called, a glorious revolution 

v\ illiam,-and WiUiam alone, denved glorj from it The transaction was, m 
almost every part, discreditable to England, That a tyrant who had violated 
the fundamental hiws of the coimtry, who had attacked the nghts of its great- 
est corporations, who had begun to persecute the estabbshed rdigion of the 
r state, who had nqver respected tlie law either m lus superstition or m his 
revenge, could net he pulled down without the aid of a foreign aimy, is a 
; tircun^tance not grateful to our national pride. Yet thus is the least 
uegnding part of the story ' 1 he shameless insmcerit) of the great and noble, 
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the ^\arnl assurances of general support winch James received, down to the 
moment of general desertion, indicate a meanness of spirit and a looseness of 
morality most disgraceful to the age. 1 hat the enterprise succeeded, at least 
that It succeeded without bloodshed or commotion, was principally owing to 
an act of ungrateful perfidy, such as no soldier had ever before committed, 
and to those monstious fictions respecting the birth of the Pnnce of Wales - 
avhich persons of the highest rank were not ashamed to circulate Inwall the 
proceedings of the Convention, m the conference particularly, ne sec tliat 
littleness of mind which is the chief characteristic of the times The resolu- 
tions on which the two Houses at last agreed were as bad as any resolutions 
for so excellent a purpose could be Their feeble and contradictory language 
w as evidently intended to save the credit of the Tones, who were ashamed to 
name what they were not ashamed to do Through the whole transaction no 
commanding talents were displayed by any Englishman , no extraordinary risks 
were run , no sacrifices were made for the deliverance of tlie nation, except 
the saeri&ee which Chutdidlmadeofhonour, and A-une of natural affection 
It avas in some sense ibrtunate, as we have already said, for the Church of , 
England, that the Reformation in this country was effected by men avho cared 
little about religion And, in the same manner, it was fortunate for our civil 
government that the Reiolution was in a great measuie effected by men who 
cared little about their political prmciples At such a crisis, splendid talents 
and strong passions might liave done more harm than' good There was far 
greater reason to fear tliat too much would be attempted, and that violent 
movements would produce an equally violent reaction, than that too little 
would be done in the way of change But narrowness of intellect and flexi- 
bility of principle, though they may be serviceable, can never be respectable 
If ui the Revolution itself there was little that can properly be called 
glonous, there was still less m the events which foUowred In a church which 
had as one man declared the doctnne of resistance undinstian, only four 
hundred persons refused to take the oath of allegiance to a government 
founded on resistance In the preceding generation, both the Episcopal 
and the Presbyterian clergy, rather &an concede pomts of conscience not 
more important, had resigned their livings by thousands 
The churchmen, at the time of Oie Revolution, justified their conduct by 
all tliosc profligate sophisms which are called Jesmtical, and which are com- 
monly reckoned among the peculiar sins of Popery, but which in fact are 
every where the anodynes employed by minds rather subtle tlian strongs to 
quiet those internal twinges which Uiey cannot but feel and which they will 
not obey As the oath taken by the clergy was in the teeth of their prin- 
ciples, so was their conduct in the teeth of their oath Tlieir constant machi- 
nations against the Government to which they had sworn fidelity brought a 
reproach on their order and on Christianity itself A distingmshcd prelate 
has not scrupled to say that the rapid increase of infidelity at that time was 
principally produced by the disgust which the faithless conduct of his brethicn - 
excited iii men not sumaeiitly candid or judicious to discern the beauties of 
the system amidst the vices of its ministers 
But the reproach was not confined to the Church In every political parly, 
in the Cabinet itself, duplicity and perfidy abounded The very men whom 
William loaded with benefits and m whom he reposed most confidence, with 
his seals of ofliice in their hands, "kept up a correspondence with the exiled 
fcnuly Orford, Leeds, and Shrewsbury were guilty of this odious treachery 
Even Devonshire is not altogether fiec from suspicion It may well be con- ' 
ceived that, at such a tunc, such a nature as that of Marlborough w onlcl not 
'in the veiy luxury of baseness His former treason, thoroughly furnished ~ 
with all that makes infamy exquisite, placed him imder the disadvantiagi. 
which attends every artist from the tunc that he produces a mastennecc Met 
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Ills second gceat strolvc may excite wonder, even m those who appreaate all 
the ment of the first Lest his admirers should be able to say that at the time 
of the Revolution he had betrajed his Km" from any other than selfish mo- 
tiies, lie proceeded to betray his country. Jlesent intelligence to the French 
court of a secret expedition intended to attack Brest T, he consequence w as 
that the expedition failed, and tliat eight hundred Bntish soldiers lost their 
lives from the abandoned villany of a British general Yet this man has been 
caiiomzcd by so many eminent wnters that to speak of hiin as he deseixcs 
may seem scarcely decent. 

' ' 1 he reign of William the Third, as Mr llallam happily sa> s, was tlie Nadir 
of the luational prespenty. It ivas also the Nadir of the nationol^character 
It was the time when tlic rank harvest of vices sowai dunng thirty years of 
licentiousness and confusion was gathered in , but it was also the seed-time 
of great Mrlues. ' . 

The press w as emancipated from the censorship soon after the Rex olution , 
and the Government immediately fell under the censorship of the press 
Statesmen liad a scrutiny to endure which xvas exery day becoming more and 
more severe The extreme x lolence of opinions abated. The Whigs learned 
moderation in office ; the Tories learned the pnnciplcs of liberty in opposition. 
The parties almost constantly approximated, often met, sometimes crossed 
each other. There xvere occasional bursts of violence , but, from the time 
of the Revolution, those bursts were constantly becoming less and less ter- 
rible The severil) xvaUi winch the Tones, at the close of the icign of Anne, 
treated some of those who had directed pubhc affairs dunng the war of tlie 
Grand Alliance, and the retaliatory measures of the Whigs, after the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover, cannot be justified , but they were by no means 
in the style of die uifunated parties, whose alternate murders had disgraced 
ounliistory tow ards the close of the reign of Charles the Second At the fall 

of Walpole far greater moderation was displaj ed And from that time it has 
been the practice, a practice not stnctly according to the theory of our con- 
' stitution, out still most salutary', to consider the loss of office, and die pubhc 
^ disapprobation, as punisluncnts sufficient for errors in the administration not 
imputable to personal corruption Nothing, xi c believe, has contributed more 
^than this lenity to raise the character of public men Ambition is of itself a 
game sufficiently hazardous and sufficiently deep to inflame the passions, with- 
out adding property, life, and liberty to the stake W'herc the play runs so 
desperately high as 111 the seventeenth century, honour is at an end States- 
men, instead of beuig as they should be, at once mild and steady, are at once 
' ferocious and mconsistent. The axe is for ever before their eyes A popular 
outcry sometimes unnerves them, and sometimes makes them desperate , it 
drives diem to unworthy compliances, or to measures of vengeance as cruel 
as those vvhidi they have reason to expect. A Minister in our times need 
not fear either to be firm or to be merciful Our old policy m this respect 
was as absurd as that of the king m the Eastern tale who proclaimed that 
any physician w ho pleased imght epme ta court and prescribe for his diseases, 
but diat if the remedies faded the adventurer should lose his head. It is easy 
to conceive how man> able men would refuse to undertake the cure on such 
conditions , how much the sense of extreme dimger would confuse the percep- 
tions, and cloud the intellect, of the practitioner, at the very crisis wluai most 
called for self-possession, and how strong his temptation vi ould be, if he 
found tliat he had committed a blunder, to escape die consequences of it by 
poisoning his patient 

But m fact it would have been impossible, since the Revolution, to punish 
. any Minister for thegcnetal course of his policy, vvith the slightest semblance 
of justice , for since that time no Minister has been able to pursue any general 
- courseof policy widiouttheapprobationoftheX^arhamcut Themost^portant 
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effects of that great change were, as Mr Ilallaiii has most truly said and most < 
ably sliown, those whichit indirectly produced Tlienceforwatd it became the 
interest of the executive government to protect those very doctnnes which mi 
executive government is in general inclined to per^cute, ' The sovereign, the 
ministers, the courtiers, at last even the imiversiiies and the clergy, were 
changed into advocates of tlie right of resistance In the theory of tlie Wings, 
in the situation of the Tone^ in the common interest of all public men, tlie 
Parliamentary constitution of thecountry found perfect security The pow er of 
the House of Commons, in particular, hasbeen steadily on the increase Since 
supplies ha\ e been granted for short terms and appropriate^ to particular sei- 
^ vices, the approbation of that House has been as necessaty m practice to the 
^ executive administration as it has always been in tlieoiy to taxes and to laws 
Mr Hallam appears to have begun with the reign of Henry the Seventh, as 
the penod at which what is called modem history, m contradistinction to the 
history of the middle ages, is generally supposed to commence He has 
stopped at the accession of George the Tliir^ “from unwillingness,” as he 
says, “ to excite the prejudices of modern politics, especially those conneclcdv 
with personal cliaracter ” 1 hese two eras, ive thinlv, deserved the distmction 
on other grounds Our remote posterity, when looking hack on our histoiy- 
in that comprehensive manner m which remote posterity alone can, without 
much danger of error, look back on it, will piobably observ e those points with 
peculiar interest lliey are, if we mistake not, the beginning and the end 
of an entire and separate chapter in our annals The penod which lies be- 
tween them IS a perfect cycle, a great year of the public mind 
In the reign of Henry the Seventh, all tlie political diiferences which had 
agitated England since the Norman conquest seemed to be set at rest The 
long and fierce struggle betivecn the Croivn and the Barons had temunated 
1 he grievances vvhiai had produced the rebellions of Tylei and Cade had 
disappeaied Villanage was scarcely known The tivo royal houses, whose 
conflicting claims had long convulsed the kingdom, were- at length united 
The claimants vihose pretensions, just or unjust, bad disturbed the new set- 
tlement, were overthrown In religion there was no open dissent, and prob- 
ably veiy little secret heresy The old subjects of contention, in short, had 
vamshed , those vihich were to succeed had not yet appeared 
Soon, however, new principles were announced, principles vyhicli were' 
destined to keep England during two centuries and a lialf in a stale of com- 
motion 1 lie Reformation divided the people into two great parties ' The . 
Protestants were victonoiis They again subdivided themselves Political 
factions were engrafted on theological sects The mutual animosities of the 
two parlies gradually emerged into the light of public life First came con- 
flicts m Parliament , then civil war, tlicn icvolutions uponievolutions, each^ 
attended by its appurtenance of proscriptions, and persecutions, and tests', 
each followed by severe measures on the part of the conquerors , each excit-. 
mg a dead!) and festering hatred in the conquered Dunng the reign of 
George the Second, things were evidently tending to repose At the close 
of that reign, the nation had completed the great revolution whicli commenced 
m the early part of tlie sixteenth century, and was again at rest The Airy 
of sects liad died away , Hie Catholics themselves practically enjoyed toler- 
ation , and more than toleration thej did not yet venture even to desire 
Jacobitism was a mere name Nobody was left to fight for that wretched- 
cause, and very few to dnnk font. The Constitution, purchased so dearly, 
WM on ev cry side extolled and wotslupped Even those distinctions of party 
wmcli must almost always be found in a free state could scarcely be traced 
The two great bodies which, from the time of Uie Revolution, had been gradn- 
nUy tending to approximation, were now united ui emulous support m tliat 
splend'd Administration winch smote to the dust both the litanches of the 
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[louse of Bourbon. -Tlie great battle for our. CLclesiastical and cwil polity ' 
lad'been foyght and on The wounds had been healed The viclois and 
he vanquished were rejoicing together 'i.very peison acquainted with the 
lohCical wnters of the last genemt&n jwll lucollect the tenns m which they 
fencrally speak of that time It was a glunpse of a golden age of luiion and 
jlory, a short interval of rest, which had been preceded by centuries of agita-* 
lioni and whicltcenlunes of agitation were destined to follow , 

■‘■'How soon faction again began to ferment is well known ' In the Letteis 
if Junius, m Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of the Discontents; and in many 
sther writings oflcss mcnj the violent dissensions whieh speedily convulsed 
the country are imputed to' tlie. system of favountism which Gcorge'the Third 
introduced, to the influence of Bute, or to tlie profligacy of tliose who called 
themselves the King’s friends - With all deference to the eminent wnters to 
whom..we have referred, wcjmay venture to say that they lived too near the 
events of uliicli they treated toT judge coiiectly The schism which was then 
appeanng in the'nation,^and which h-is been fiom that time almost constantly 
\\idemng, had IitUe m common witli tliosc schisms which had divided it 
during ffie reigns of the Tudors and the, Stuarts The symptoms of popular 
feeling, “indeed, will iduays^ be in a gieat measure tlie same, but the prin- 
ciple_which excited that feehng was here new.- The support winch was 
given to Wilkes, the clamour for reform during the Amencim war, the dis- 
affected conduct Of large classes of people at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, no more ie!»embled the opposiUon which had been offered to the govern- 
ment of Charles the Second, than that opposition resembled the contest 
between the Roses ' ) 

In the political as m tlie natural body, a sensation is often referred to a 

I nrt widely diffcient from that in which U really resides A man whose 
eg IS cut off fancies, that he feels a pain in his toe And in the same man- 
ner the people, ia the earlier part of thelate leigu, smceielyattnbuted their 
discontent to grievances which had been effectually lopped off. They im- 
agined, that the prerogative was. too strong for tlie Constitution, tliat the 
principles of the Revolution weie abandoned, that the system of the Stuarts 
was' restored Every impartial man must iimv acknowledge that these diarges 
were groundless The conduct of. tlie Gpveinment with respect to the 
Aliddlesev ejection would have been contemplated with delight by the first 
generation of Whigs They would have thought it a splendid tnumph of 
the cause-of liberty that the King and the Lords should resign to the lower 
House a portion of the legislative power, and allow it to incapacitate with- 
out their consent This, indeed, Mr Burke clearly perceived ‘^Wlien 
the House of Commons,” says he, “in an endeavour to obtain new advan- 
tages at tlie e.’^ense of the, other orders of the state, foi the benefit of the 
^ commons at large, iiave pursued strong measmes, if it were not just, it was 
■ at least natural, that the constituents should connive at all their proceedings, 
because we oumelves weie ultimately to pioflt But whep this submission 
is^urged to us in a contest between the representatives and omselves, and 
where nothqig ran be put into their scale which is not taken fiom ours, they 
fancy us fo be children when they tell us ihalj'tliey are oui representatives, 
our own , flesh and blood, and tliat all the stripes they give us are for our 
good ’ ^hese sentences contain, in fact, the whole explanation of the mys- 
terj The Conflict of the seventeenth century was mamtamed by the Parlia- 
ment against the Crown The conflict which commenced in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, which still remains undecided, Wd m which our 
- children andtgrandchildreri will probably be called to act or to suffer, is 
betweep a large portion of the people on the one side, and the Crown 
and the Parliament united on the other ^ . , 

' 'T^e,Ptwdeges of Uie Hou§e of Commons, those privileges which, in 1642, 
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all London rose in arms to defend, wTiich the people considered as synony« 
mous wth their onn liberties, and in comparison of which they took no 
account of the most precious and sacred principles of English junsprudeiice, ' 
ha\c now become nearly as odious as .the rigours of martial law That 
power of committing which the people ancienfly loved to see the House of 
Commons exercise, is now, at least when eimiloyed against libellers, the 
most unpopular power in the Constitution If the Commons were to suffer 
tlie Lords to amend money-bills, we do not believe that the people would 
care one straw about the matter If they were to suffer the Lords even to 
originate money-bills, we donbt whether such a surrender of their constitu- 
tional rights would excite half so much dissatisfaction as the exclusion of 
strangers from a single important discussion The gallery m which the 
reporters sit has become a fourth estate of the realm The publication of 
the debates, a practice which seemed to the most liberal statesmen pf the „ 
old school full of danger to the great safeguards of pubhc liberty, is now 
regarded by many persons os a safeguard tantamount,and more than tanta^,^ 
mount, to all the rest together 

Burke, in a speech on parliamentary reform which is the more remarkable 
because it was delivered long before the Trench Revolution, has described, 
in striking language, the change m pubhc feeling o£ which we sp^k. *'It 
suggests melancholy reflections,” says he, “in consequence of the strange 
course we have long held, that we are now no longer quarrellmg about £e 
character, or about the conduct of men, or the tenor of measures, bntue 
are grown out of humour with the English Constitution itself , this, is become 
the object of the animosity of Englishmen This constitution in former days 
used to be the envy of the world , it was the pattern for politicians, the theme ' 
of the eloquent, the meditation of the philosopher in every part of tlie world 
As to En^ishmen, it ivas their pnde, their consolation By it they lived, 
and for it they were ready to die Its defects, if it had any, were partly 
covered b> partiality, and partlybomebyprudence Nowallits excellencies 
are forgot, its faults are forably draggra into day, exa^erated bj every 
artifice of misrepresentation It is despised and rejected of men ; and every 
device and invention of ingenuity or idleness is set up m opposition, or in 

E reference to it ” We neither adopt nor condemn the language of repro 
ation which the great orator here employs We call him only as a watness ^ 
to the fact That the revolution of public feeling which he desenbed ivaj 
then in progress is indisputable , and it is equally indisputable, we think, 
tint it is m progress still ^ 

To investigate and classify the causes of so great a change would require 
fat more thought, and far more space, than we at present have to bestow 
But some of them are obvious Dunng the contest which the Parliament 
earned on against tlie Stuarts, it had only to check and complain It has 
since liad to go%em As an attacking body, it could select its points of' 
attack, and it naturally chose those on which it was likely to receive pubhc 
support As a ruling body, it has neither the same liberty of choice, nor 
the same motives to gratify the people With the power of an executive 
go\ ernment, it has drawoi to itself some of the vices, and all the unpopularity . 
of an executive govenimcnt On the House of Commons above all, pos 
scssed as it is of the pubhc purse, and consequently of the public swoid, the « 
nation throws all the blame of an ill conducted war, of a blundering nego-" 
iiation, of a disgraceful treaty, of on embarrassing commercial cnsis Ihe 
delays of the Court of Chancery, the misconduct of a judge at Van Diemen’s 
Land, any thing, m short, which in any part of the administration any 
perwn feels as a grievance, is attributed to the tyranny, or at least to the 
negligence, of that all powerful body. Private individuals pester it with 
their w rongs and claims A merchant appeals to it from the courts of Rio 
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“ if* 

Janeiro or St Petersburgh A histoncal painter complains to it that his de* 
partmeht of art finds no encouragement Anciently the Parhament resembled 
a^member of opposition, from whom no places are expected, who is not ex- 
pected to .confer favours and propose measures, but merely to watch and 
censure, and who may, therefore, unless he is grossly injudicious, be popular 
' with the great body of the community The Parhament now resembles the 
same person put mto office, surroi^nd^by petitioners whom twenty times his 
patronage would not satisfy, stunned with complaints, buned m memorials, 
^compelled by the duties of his station to brmg fonvard measures similar to 
tlibse which he was formerly accustomed to observe and to check, and pei- 
petually encountered by objections similar to those which it was formeily 
his business to raise, - ' ' 

Perhaps it may be laid down as a general rule that a legislative assembly, 
not constituted on democratical principles, cannot be popular long after it 
ceases to be weak Its zeal for what the people, rightly or wrongly, con- 
ceive to be their interest, its sympadiy witli their mutable and violent pas- 
sions, are merely the effects of the- particular circumstances m which it is 
placed As long as it depends for existence on the public favouf, it will 
employ all the means 111 its power to conciliate that favour While this is 
the case, defects m its constitution are of little consequence But, as the 
“ close union of such a body witli themation is the effect of an identity of in- 
terest not essential but accidental, it is m some measure ,dissol\ed from the 
time at'whidi tlie danger iidiidt produced it ceases to exist < 

Hence, before the Revolution, the question of Parliamentary reform was 
of veiy little importance The friends of liberty had no very ardent wish 
for rerorm The strongest'Tones sawr no objections to it It is remarkable 
tliaf Clarendon loudly applauds the changes which Cromwell introduced, 
changes far stronger than the Whigs of me present day would in general 
approve Theie is no reason to thi^ however, tliat the reform effected by 
Cromwell made any-great difference in the conduct of the Parliament In- 
deed if tlie House of Commons had, dunng the reign of Charles the Second, 

' been' elected by universal suffrage, or if all the seals had been put up to 
sale, as in the French Parliaments, it would, we suspect, have acted very 
much as it did We know how sbongly the Parhament of Pans exerted 
itself m favour of the people on many important occasions ; and the reason 
is evident Though itidid not emanate from tlie people, its whole conse- 
quence depended on die support of thc»people 
From the time of the Revolution die House of Commons has been gradu- 
ally becoming what it now is, a great council of state, containing many 
members diosen freely by ‘the people, and many others anxious to acqmrc 
the favour of the people , but, on the whole, aristocratical in its temper and 
interest' It is very far from being an lihbeml and stupid oligarchy , but it 
IS equally for fiom being an express image of the general feeling It is in- 
fluenced by the opinion of the people, and influenced powerfully, but slowly 
and circuitously Instead of outnuming die public mmd, as before the Re- 
volution it frequently did, it now follows with slow steps and at a wide dis- 
tance It IS therefore necessanly impopular, and the more so because die ‘ 
good which it produces is much less evident to common perception than the 
evil which it inflicts It bears the blame of all the mischief which is done, 
or supp'o^d to be done, by its authonty or by Us connivance It does not 
' get the credit, on the odier hand, of havmg prevented those innumerable 
abuses which do' not exist solely because the House ofyCommons exists 
^ A large part of the nation is certamly desirous of a lefonn m the repre- 
’‘sentative system. How laige that part maybe, and how strong its desires 
on the subject maybe, it is difficult to say It is only at intervals tliat the 
clamour on die subject is loud and vehement. But it seems to us diat, 
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known landmarlcs of states obliterated, and the names and distinctions with 
which the history of Europe had been filled for ages at once swept away He 
felt like an antiquary whose shield had been scoured, or a connoisseur who , 
found his Titian retouched But, however he came by an opinion, he had 
nosooiier got it than he did his best to make out a legitimate title to it His 
reason, like a spint in the service of an enchanter, though spell-bound, was 
still mighty It did whatever work his passions and lus imagination might' 
impose But it did tint work, however arduous, with marvellous deatcnty 
md vigour His course was not dete.rmmed by argument , but he could de- 
fend the wildest course by arguments more plausible than' those by which 
common men support opinions whicli they have adopted after the fullest de- 
liberation Reason has scarcely ever displayed, even in those well constituted i 
mmds of which she occupies the throne, so much power and energy as in the 
lowest oflices of that imperial servitude , ‘ 

Now in the mind of Mr Southey reason has no place at all, as either leadcf 
or follower, as cither sovereign or slave He does not seem to know what 
an argument is He never uses arguments himself He never troubles him- 
self to answer the arguments of his opponents It has never occurred to }um, 
that a man ought to be able to give some better account of the way m which 
he has amved at his opinions than merdy that it is his will and pleasure to 
hold diem It has hevei occurred to him that there is a diflercnce between 
, assertion and demonstration, that a rumour does not always piovie a fact, that 
a single fact, w hen proved, is hardly foundation enough for a theory, that two 
contradictory propositions cannot be tmdeniable truths, that to beg the 
question is not the way to settle it, or that when an objection is raised, it 
ought to be met with something more convincing than “scoundrel” and 
“Uockhead” ' v 

It would be absurd to read the works of such a wnter for pohhcal instruc-' 
tion The utmost tliat can be expected from any system promulgated by him 
IS that It may be splendid and 'ificcting, that it may suggest sublime and 
pleasing images His scheme of philosophy is a mere day-dream, a poetical 
creation, like the Domdaniel cavern, the Swerga, or Fadalon, and indeed 
It bears no inconsiderable resemblance to those goigeous visions Like them, ' 
It has something of invention, grandeur, and brilliancy But, hke them, it 
IS grotesque and extravagant, and perpetually violates even that conventional 
probabihty which is essential to the effect of works of art , ' 

The warmest admirers of Mr Southey will scarcely, we think, deny that 
his success has almost alvvays home an inverse pioportion to the degree in 
which his undertakings have required a logical head His poems, takemin 
the mass, stand far higher than his prose works Ills official Odes indeed, - 
among which the Vision of Judgement must be classed, are, for the most part, 
worse than Pye’s and as bad as Cibber’s, nor do we think him generally 
happy in short pieces But his longer poems, though full of faults^ arc never* 
tlieless venr e\traordin'iiyproducUons Wc doubt greatly whether they will" 
be read lifty years hence , but that, if they are read, they will be ad Wed, w e 
hav e no doubt w hatev er 


But, tliough in general we prefer Mr Southey’s poetry to his prose, w e must 
make one exception The Life of Nelson is, beyond all doubt, the most peij 
feet and the most delightful of his works The fact is, as his poems most 
abundantly prove, that he is by no means so skilful m designing as m filling 
up It was therefore an advantage to him to be fumisbed with an outline of 
characters and events, and to have no other task to perform than that of 
touching tlie cold sketdi into life No writer, perhaps, ever lived, whose 
laiems so nrccisely qualified him to write the lustoiy of the great naval 
vvarnor There were no fine nddles of the human heart to read, no theories 
to propound, no hidden ctuscs to develope, no remote consequences to pre- 
met 1 he cliancter of the hero lay on the surface The exploits were hr;’ 
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liant and, picturesque Tlie necessity of adlieimg: to the i eal course of events 
sav^d Mr Southey fiotn those faults which deform theonginal plan of almost 
every one of Ins poems, and whicli even lus innumerable beauties of detail 
scarcely redeem The subject did not require the. exercise of those reasoning 
pou ers the ivant of which is the blemish of his piose It would not be easy 

^to find. 111 all litciary histoiy, an instance of a more exact hit between wind 
and water John Wesley and, the Peninsular War weie subjects of a very 
difiereiitJkind, subjects which required all the qualities of a philosophic his- 
tonaii In Mr Southey’s works on these subjects, he lias, bn the whole, 
faded. Yet tlicie arc channing specimens of the art of narration ui botli of 
them. . The Life of Wesley w ill probably live Defective as it is, it contains 
the only popular account of a most remarkable moral revolution, and of a 
man whose eloquence and logical aaiteness might have made him eminent 
in literature, whose genius for government was not iiifei lor to that of Picheheu, 
and who, whatever his errois may have been, devoted all his powers, in de 
, fiance of obloquy and dension, to lyhat he sincerely considered as tlie highest 
^good of his species The History of the Peninsular War is already dead 
' indeed, the second volume was deadbom ' The glorj’of producmg an impensh- 
, able record of that great conflict seems to be rescived for Colonel Napier 

The Book of tlie Church contauis some stones very piettily told The rest 

IS mere rubbish The adventure ivas manifestly one which could be achieved 

only by a profound Uinier, and one m which even a profound thinker might 
have failed, unless his passions had been kept under strict control But m 
■ all those works in which Mr Southey has completely abandoned narration, 
and has Undertaken to argue moral and political questions, his failure has 
been complete and ignomimous, , On such occasions his wntings are lescued 
from utter contempt and derision solely by the beauty and purity of the lEug- 
lish We find, we confess, so great a diarm in Mr Sontlieys style that, even 
when he jvntes nonsense, we generally lead it with pleasure, except indeed 
when he tnes to be droll A more msuflerable jester never existed He 
very often attempts to be humorous, and yet we do not lemember a single 
occasion on which he has succeeded farther than to be quaintly and flippantly 
dull In one of his works he tells u» that Bishop Sprat was very properly 
-< so called, inasmuch as he was a very small poet And in the book now be- 
fore us he cannot quote Francis Bugg, the renegade Quaker, without a remark 
, on his unsavoury name A wise man might talk folly like this by bis own 
fireside , but that any human being, after having made such a joke, should 
. w nte It doivn, and copy it out, and transmit it to the printer, and correct the . 
proof-sheets, and send it forlli mto tlie world, is enough to malve us ashamed 
of our species 

The extraordinaiy bittepiess of spirit which Mr Southey manifests towards 
lus opponents js, no doubt, m a great measure to be attributed to the man- 
ner m which he forms his opinions Differences of taste, it has often been 
remarked, produce greater exasperation than differences on points of science 
-But this is not all A peculiar austerity marks' almost all Mr Southey’s 
judgments of men and actions We are far from blaming him for fixmg on 
a high standard of morals, and for applying that standard to every case But 
ngour-ouglit to be accompanied by discernment , and of discernment Mr 
SouUiey seems to be utterly destitute His mode of judging is monkish It 
IS exactly whit we should expect fiom a stem old Benedictine, who had been' 
preserved from many ordinary frailties by the restraints of his situation No 

man' out of a cloister, ever ivrote about love, for example, so coldly and at 
the same time so grossly His descriptions of it are just what we should hear 
, from a recluse who knew die passion only from the details of the confessional 
Almost all his heroes ma]>.e love either hke Seraphim or like cattle- He 
seems to have no notion of any thing between the Platonic passion of the 
Glendoveer who gazes vnfh rapture on Ins mistress’s leprosy, and the brutal 
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app(2tite.of Atvakn ihd Rodenck In Roderick, indeed, the twotliafacters 
are united He is first all clay, and then all spirit He goes forth' a Tar- 
quin, and comes back too etliereal to be married. '■ J" ' , 

The only love scene, as far as we can recollect, m Madoc,. consists of the 
delicate attentions which a savage, who has dntiifc too much of the Prinra’s 
excellent meAeghn, offers to Goervyl It would be the labour of mveek to 
find, in all the vast mass of Mr Southey’s poetry, a smgle passage indicating 
any empathy with those feehngs which have consecrated tlie shades of Vuu- 
cluse and the rocks of Meillerie 

' Indeed, if w e except some very pleasmg images of paternal tenderness and 
filial duty, tiiere is scared/ any thing soft or humane in Mr Southey’s poetry 
What theologians call the qiintual sms are his cardinal virtues, hatrW, piide, 
and tlie insatiable thirst of vengeance These passions he disgUises mider 
the name of duties, he punfies them from the alloy of vulgar interests, he 
eimobles them by umtmg them with energy, fortitude, arid a severe sanctity 
of manners , and he then holds them up to the admiration of mankmd This 

is the spint of Thalaba, of Ladurlad, of Adosmda, of Roderick alter liis con- 
version< It is the spirit which, in ^ his writing, Mr Southey appears to 
affect. “ I do w ell to be angry,” seems to be the predominant feelmg of his 
mind Almost the only maik of chanty which he vouchsafes to his oppo- 
nents IS to pray for their reformation , and this he does m terms not unlike- 
those in which we can imagine a Portuguese pnest interceding with Heaycn 
for a Jew, delivered over to the secular arm ruler a relapse 
We have always heard, and fully behev^ that Mr Southey is a vety amiable 
and humane man , nor do w e intend to apply to him personally^any of tlie 
remarks whidi we have made on tlie spirit of lus writmgs Such are the 
capnees of human nature Even Unde Toby troubled nimselF very little 
about tlie French grenadiers who fell on the glaas of Namur And Mr 
Soutliey, when he takes up his pen, changes his mture as much as Captain 
Shandy, when he girt on lus sword. Ihe only opponents to whom the 
Laureate gives quarter are those m whom he ^ds something of his own- 
"character reflected lie seems to liave an mstmctive antipathy for calm, 
moderate men, for men who shun extremes, and who-ieiider reasons He 
has treated Mr Owen of Lanark, for example,' with mfimtely more respect 
■" than, he has shown to Mr Hallam or to Dr Lmgafd , and this for no reason 
(hat we can discover, except that Mr Owen is more unreasonably and hope-' 
lessly m the wrong tlian any speculator of our time . ' 

Mr Southey’s political system is just what we might expect from a man 
who regards politics, not as matter of science, but as matter of taste and 
feeling All his sdiemes of government have been inconsistent with them- 
selves In his youtli he was a republican , yet, as he tells us ih his preface 
to these Colloquies, he vVas even Uien opposed to the Catholic Claims H( 
is now a violent Ultra-Tory Yet while he maintains, with vehemence ap.' 
proaching to fcrotity, all the sterner and harsher parts of the Ultra-Tory 
tlieory of government, the baser and dirtier part of that theoiw disgusts hmi 
Exclusion, persecubon, severe punishments for libellers and demagogue^ 
proscnptions, massacres, civil war, if necessary, rather foan any conces- 
sion to a discontented people , these arc the measures which he seems- m- 
dined Iq recommend A severe and glooinj tyraimy, crushing opposihon^ 
silencing remonstrance, dnlluig the mmds of foe people mto unreasomhg 
obedience, has m it sometlung of grandeur which delights his imagination 
Lut there is nothing fine m foe shabby tnclcs and jobs of office and ‘Mr’ 
Sonthqr, accordingly, lias no loletabon for foem. Wien a Jacobin, he did 
not pemcive that lus system led logically, and would have led practically, 
to the removal of religious dishnctions He now commits a siradar error 
He renounces foe abject and paltry part of foe creed of hiS parly, without 
perceiving that it is also an essentol^ait of that creed, lie would TiaVe 
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■-tjnndV.and punty together ; though the most yiperficial observation might 
Iwe shown him uiat there couW be na tyranny without corruption 
‘V< It 15 lugiitune, however, tliat we should proceed to Uie consideration of 
the work wludi is our more' nmnedtate su%cct, smd which, indeed, illus 
trates in uhnost every page our general remarks on Mr Southey':> writings 
Ilf the preface, we ma informed that the author, notivithswndmg some slate- 
iinents'lo Uie contrary, was alwaj s opposed to the Cadrohe Claims We 
Xuliy believe this, , both because we arc sure that Mr Southey is incapable of 
' pubhshing a debbcralcfalseliood, and because his asscition is m itself pio> 
bafale Weshoulil have expected Ihaf, e%en in his w'lHest paroxysms of 
. democinticxatliusiasm, Mr Southey xiould have felt no wish to see a simple 
remedy applied to i great practical evil We shoidd hav e expected that the 

'jDtiy measure wliich all the great statesmen of two generations ha\e agreed 
With each otlier in supporting would be die only measuie which Mr Southey 
v^oidd have agreed wuOi lumsclf m opposing He has passed from one 
" extreme of' political opinion to another, as Satan m hlilton w'eiil round the 
'"globe, contrmng constantly to “ i ide with darkness ” Whciev er the thickest 
shadow of Oie night may at any moment chance to fall, there is Mr Southej 
It IS not every body who could have so dexterously avoided blundering on 
the daylight m die course of a journey to the antipodes. 

> Mr Sonthe} has not been fortunate m the plan of any of his fictitious nar- 
ratives But he has nevei faded so conspicuously as in the work before us , 
except, indeed, in the wretched Vision of Judgement In November 1817, 
it seems die' Laureate was sitting over his neu'spaper, and meditating about 
the death of die Princess Charlotte ^ An elderly person of verj dignified 
aspect makes hia appe.arancc, announces luiuself as a stranger from a distant 
country, and apologises very politely for not having provided Jumself with 
letters of introduction - Mr Southey supposes Ins visiter to be some American 
gcntlanan wlio has come to see the laltcs and the lake-poets, and nccoivl- 
mgly proceeds to perform, with, that grace winch only long practice can 
give, 'all the duties wludi authors owe to stareis Haassurcs his guest that 
some of the most agreeable visits which he has received have been from 
Ainencans, and Unt he knows men among them whose talents and virtues 
would do honour tp any countrj. In passing womay observe, tothe honour 

. of Sfr Soutliej, that, though fie evidently has no lilung for the American 
’institutions, he never spealU of die people of the Umted States with that 
pitiful aiTectatiun of contempt by which some member» of his party have 
- done more than wars or tanffe can do to tvcite mutual cuinity between two 
communities formed for mutual friendship Great as the faults of his mind 

arc, palttj spite hire this has no place m it Indeed it is scarcely conceiv- 
able that a man of his scmibility and his imagination should look without 
pleasure and national pndc on the vigorous and splendid jouUi of a great 
people, whose veins. are filled with 6ur. blood, whose ramds are nounshed , 
wain our liLciatuxe, and on whom is entailed the rich inliontance of our 
r civilisation, our finedom, and our glory 
_ Butjwe'inust return to Mr Southey’s study at Keswick Tlie v isiter informs 
' did hospitable poet that he is not an American but a spint 3Ir Souths, 
with mole frankness than avihty, tells him that he is avetyqueei one ' The 
stranger holds out his hand It has ncitliec weight nor substance Mr 
Southey upon this becomes more sqnous , his haii stands on end , and he 
adjures the spectre to tell him vvliat he is, and,vvhy he, comes The ghost 
' turns out to be Sir Thomas More The traces of martyrdom, it seems, are 
' worn in j.he other^vvorld, as stars'and nbands are worn m tins Sir Thomas 
sliowsdiepoeta red^sUeakroundhisneck, bnghtei than a niby, and informs 
him that Cianmer wears a smt of flames in Paradise, the right hand glove, 

> we sup^se, of peculiar brilliancy 7 

' S.r llionias pays but a short visit on diis occasion, but promises to ciilh,- 
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vale the new acquaintance which he has formed, and, aftet begging that his 
visit may be kept secret from Mrs Southey, vanishes into 

The rest of the book consists of conversations between Mr Southey and 
the spint about trade, currency, Catholic emancipation, periodical htcra- 
turc, female nunnenes, butchers, snuff, book-stalls, and a hundred other 
subjects Mr Southey very hospitably takes an opportunity to escort the 
ghost round the lakes, and directs his attention to the most beautiM points 
of view Why a spirit was to be evoked for the purpose of talldng over 
such mattere and seeing such sights, why the vicar of the pansh, a blue- 
stocking from London, or an Amencan, such as Mr Soutliey at first sup- 
posed the Dsnal visiter to be, might not have done as well, we are unable to 
concene Sir Thomas tells Mr Soutliey nothing about future events, and 
indeed absolutely disclaims the gift of prescience He has learned to talk 
modem English. He has read all the new publications, and loves a jest as 
well as when he jested with the executioner, though we cannot say that the 
quality of his wit has materially improved in Paradise His powers of 
reasoning, too, ire by no means m as great vigour as when he sate on the 
woolsack , and though he boasts that he is “ divested of all those passions 
which cloud the intellects and ivarp tlie understandings of men," we think 
him, we must confess, far less stoical than formerly As to revelations, he 
tells Mr Soutliey at the outset to expect none from lum Hie Laureate 
expresses some doubts, which assuredly will not raise him m the opinion of 
our modem millcnnanans, as to tlie divine authority of the Apocalypse ' 
But the ghost preserves an impenetrable silence, As far as we remember, 
only one hmt about the employment of disembodied spurits escapes him He 
encourages Mr Southey to hope that there is a Paradise Press, at which all 
the valuable publications of Mr Murray and Mr Colburn are repnnted as 
legularly as at Philadelphia , and delicately insinuates that Thalaba and 
the Curse of Kehama are among the number What a contrast does this 
absurd fiction present to those charming narratives which Plato and Cicero 
prefixed to their dialogues ' What cost in madimeiy, yet what poverty- of 
effect ! A ghost brought in to say what any man might have said 1 The 
glonlied spirit of a great statesman and philosopher dawdling, like a bilious 
'old nabob at a watenng-pjace, over quarterly reviews and novels, dropping"' 
in to pay long calls, making excursions in search of the picturesque J The 
scene of St George and St Dennis m the Pncelle is hardly more ridiculous 
We know what vollaire meant. "Nobody, however, can suppose that Mr 
Southey means to make game of .the mysteries of a higher state of existence 
Ihe fact is that, m tlie work before us, m the Vision of Judgement, and m 
some of his other pieces. Ins mode of trcatmg the most solemn subjects 
differs from that of open scolfers only as the extravagant representations of 
sacred persons and tilings m some grotesque Itahan paintings differ frojn 
the caricatures which Carlile exposes m tlie front of his shop We interpiet 
the particular act by tlie general character What in the window of a con- 
victed blasphemer we call blasphemous, we call only absurd and ill judged 
in an altar-piece, - ^ 

We now come to the conversations winch pass between Mr Southey and 
Sir Thomas More, or rather between two Southeys, equally eloquent, 
cnually angry, equally unreasonable, and equally gi\en to talking about 
what they do not understand * Perhaps- we could not select a better m- 
sUnce of the spmt which pervades the whole book than the passages in 
which Mr Southey gives his opinion of the manufacturing system There 
IS nothing which he hates so bitterly It is, according to him, a system 
more tyrannical than that of the feudal ages, a system of actual servitude. 


* A 


cctloin 


pasuTO in which some expressions used by Mr Southey were misrcpresenled 
ly without any unfair intention, has been here omitted 
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a system which destroys the hodies' and degrades tlie minds of those' who 
are engaged in it. He expresses a hop'e that the competition of other 
'nations may dnieus out of the field ; that our foreign trade may decline , 
and that we may thus enjoy a restombon of national sjiiiity and strength 
j.Bttt he seems to thmk that the extermination of tlie whole inanufactuinig 
populatioa'wodd be a blessing, if the evil could be removed in no other way 
Mr Southey does not brmg^fonvard a snigle fact in support of these Mews , 
'"and, as it seems to us, there are facts wludx lead to a very differait conclu- 
sion In the first place, the poor-rate is very decidedly low er in the manu- 
factunng than m the agncultural distncts If Mr Southey will look over tlie 
Parliamentary returns on tins subject, he will find that the amount of paro- 
-chial relief required by the labourers in the different comities of England is 
almost exactly m uiverse proportion to tlie degree in winch the manufactur- 
ing system has been introduced into those comities^ The returns for the years 
ending' m March tSaji niid m Mardi 1828, are now before us In the former, 
year' we find the poor-rate highest in Sussex, about twenty shdlmgs to every 
inhabitant. Then come Buckinghamshire, Essex, Suffolk, Bedfordshire, 
Huntmgdonshirc, Kent, and Norfolk In all tliese Uie rate is above fifteen 
shillings a head We w ill not go through the w hole Even in Westmore- 
land' and tlie North Ridmgof Yorkshire the rate is at more tlian eight shil- 
hngs .'In Cumberland and Monmouthshire, the most fortunate of all the 
a^cuitural, districts, it is at six shdlmgs But m the West Riding of York- 
shire it IS as low as five shillings , and when w e come to Lancaslure, w e find 
It at four Shdlmgs, one fifth of what it is m Sussex The returns of the year 
ending 111 March 1S2S are a httle, and but a little, more unfavourable to the 
manufacturuig districts Lancashire, even in that season of distress, required 
a smaller imor-rate than any other distnct, and little more than one fourth 
of the poor-rate raised in Sussex Cumberland alone, of the agncultural 
(hstnets, was as well off as the West Riding of Yorkshire These fads seem 
to indicate-that the manufacturer is botli m a more comfortable and m a less 
dependent situation than the a^cultuml labourer 
As .to the effect of the manufacturuig system on the bodily health, w e must 
beg leave to estimate it by a standard far too low and vulgar for a mmd so 
imaguiative as that of Mi Southey, the proportion of births and deaths We 
know that, during the growth of this atrocious system, this new misery, to 
use the phrases of Mr Southey, this new enormity, this butli of a portentous 
.age, this, pest which no man can approve whose heart is not seared or whose 
understanding has not been darkened, there has been a great diminution of 
mortality, and tint this diminution has been greater m the manufacturing 
towns than anywhere else Ihe mortality still is, as it always was, greater 
m towns than m the country But the difference has diminished in an extra- 
ordinary degree. There is the best reason to behev e that theamiual mortality 
, of Manchester, about the middle of.the last century, was one m twenty-eight 
Tt is'novv reckoned at one in forty-five In Glasgow and Leeds a similar 
' improvement has taken place Nay, the rate of mortality in those three gieat 
.capitals of tj;ie manufactuiing distncts is now considerably less than it was, 
fifty years ago, over England and Wales taken together, open country and 
- all. We might with some plausibility maintain that the people live longer 
because they are bettei fed, better lodged, better clothed, and better attended 
'■ 111 siclvness, and that these improvements are owing to that increase of na- 
tional wealth winch, the manufacturing system, has produced 
Mudi more might be said on tins subject But to what end ? It is not 
. ' from bills of mortality and statistical tables that Mr Southey has learned his 
political creed ' He cannot stoop to study the history of the system which 
he abuses, -to stnl,^ the balance between the good andevil winch it has pro- 
duced, to compare district with district, or generation with ceneration We 
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will give liK oivn reison for his opinion, the only reason which he gives for - 
It, in his oivn lyords — i ‘ ' 

“'WV remained awhile m silence laohing upon the assemhi'tgc of dwelhngs below 
Here, and in the adjoinuig hamlet of Alillbeclr, Uie elTects of manufactures and of agri- 
cullun. may be seen and compared. The old cottages are such as the pofetand the painter 
equally delight m bcholdmg Substantially built of the native stone ivithout mortar, 

, dirucd with no white lime, and their long low roofs covered with slate, if they had been 
raised by the magic of some mdigenous Amphion’s music, die materials could not have 
adjusted themselves more beautifully in accord with the suiroundingscene , and time lias 
still further harmonized tliemwith weather-stains, hchens, and moss, short grasses, and 
short fern, and stone-plants of vanous kinds. lhaOriiamented,chimncys, round otsquarc, 
less adorned than those which, like litde iurrets,' crest the houses of the Portuguese 
peasantry , and yet not less happily smted to ^eur place, the hedge of dipt box beneath 
the window s, the rose-bushes beside the door, the htUe patch of flower-ground, with its 
tall holly-hocks in front , the garden beside, tbe bee, hives, and the orchard with its bank 
of daffodils and snow-drops, the earliest and the profusest in these parts, indicate m the 
owners some portion of ease and leisure, some regard to neatness and comfort, some sense 
of natural, and innocent, and healthful enjoyment. Ihe new cottages of the manufac 
tuiers are upon the manufacturing pattern— naked, and in a row 
*' ' How IS It,* said I, 'that every thmg which is connected wuh manufactures presents 
Mich features of unqualified deformity ? From the largest of Mammon’s temples down to 
the poorest hoveLm which his helotry are stalled, these edifices have all one character 
lime will not mellow them nature will neither clothe nor conceal them , and they will 
remain altvays as offcnsite to thu eye as to the mmd ” 

Plere is wisdom Here are the pnnciples on which nations are to be 
governed. Rose hushes and poor-rates, rather than stbam engmes and lU- -< 
dependence Mortality and cottages w ith weather-stains, rather Oian healtli 
and long life with edifices which tune cannot mellow We are told, tliat our 
age has invented atrocities beyond the imagination of our fathers , Uiat 
society has been brought into a state, compared witli which ejctermmatioi^t 
avould be a blessmg, and all because the dwellmgs of cotton spinnere are 
naked and rectangular Mr Southey has found out aavay, he tdls us, lu 
' which the effects of manufactures and agnculture may be compared. And " 
what IS tins way ? To stand on a hill, to look at a cottage and a fictoiy, 
and to see wludi is the prettier Does Mr Southey think tliat the body of 
the English peasantiy live, or ever lived, m substantial or ornamented cot« 
tages, with box-hedges, flower-gardens, bec-hives, and oichards? If not, 
n hat 13 Ills parallel worth 7 We despise those mock philosophers, who thmk 
that they sene the cause of science by depreciating hterature and the fine 
arts lint if any thing could excuse their narrowness of mmd, it would be 
such a book os this It is not strange that, when one endiusiast mtikes the 
pictares<iue the test of political good, another should feel inclined to pro- 
scribe altogether the pleasures of taste and imagmation 
Thus It 15 that Mr Southey reasons about matters with which he thinks 
himself perfectly conversant We cannot, therefore, he surprised to find fiiat 
he commits e.xtraordinaiy blunders when he wntes on points of which he 
acknowledges himself to be ignorant He confesses that he is not versed m 
political economy, and that he lias neither lihjug nor aptitude for it , and 
he then proceeds to read the public a lecture concerning it which fully bears 
out his confession 

“All wealth,” says Sir Tliomas More, “irt former times was tangible 
It consisted in land, money, or chattels, whicli were cither of real or con- 
ventional value " j - ", 

Montesmos, asMrSoutheysomewhataffectedlycallshimiielf, ansuersthns 
“Jewels, for example, and pictures, as in Holland, where indeed at one 
time tulip bulbs answered the same purpose ” ' 

“ i hat bubble,” says Sir Thomas, “ wais one of those contagious insamties 
to which communities are subject. All wealth was real, till the extent of 
commerce tendered a paper currency necessary which differed from pro- - 
Gious stones and pictures m tins important point, that there was no limit t$ 
tfs production.” v ^ 
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' **^/We legjird it,” says Moalesmos, “as the represaitahve of reil wealth; 
therefore, limited always to the amount of what it lepresents " 

“,Pursue that notion,” answers the ghost, “ and you will be in the dark 
presently' Yout pi>ovincial bank-notes, which constitute almost wholly the 
circulatmg medium of cei tain "distncls, -pass currint to-day, To-morrow, 
Lidihg^ may come that die house'ivlnch issued them has stopt payment, and 
what do they represent then? You will find them the’ shadow of a shade ” 
~\Ve scarcely Imbw at which end to begin to disentangle this knot of ab- 
surdities, We might ask, why it should be a greater proof of insanity m men 
to- wt a high value on raxS tulips, than on rare stones, which are neither more 
useful nor more beautiful ^ We might ask how it can be said that there is no 
limit to the production of paper-money, when a man is hanged if he issues 
any in 'the name of anothei.'and is focwid to cash what he issues m his own ? 
But Mr Southey’s error hes deeper sbll “ All wealth,” says he, “ wastau- 
gible and real uU paper currency was introduced " Now, was there evei, 
smce men emei^dfroin a state of utter barbarism, an age m which tlierewere 
no debts? Is not a debt, ivlule die solvency of the debtor is undoubted, 
always reckoned ^ part of die weiltb of the creditor Yet is it tangible and 
real wealdi.? -Does, it cease to be wealth, because there is the security of a 
WTitten acknowledgment for it? "And what else is paper currency ? Did Mr, 
Southey ei er r^ a bank-note I If he did, he would see that it is a wntleii 
aclvnowledgineht of a debt, aiid a proimse to pay that debt The proimse 
may„,be violated . the debt may remain unpaid t thoae to whom it was due' 
may suffer hut this is a ndc-notconfiiied,to cases of paper currency it is a 
risk inseparable from die relation of debtor and creditor Every man who 
sells goo« for any thmg but ready money runs the risk of finding that what 
he considered as part of his ivealth one day is nodung at all the ne\t day 
Mr Southey refers to the picture-gaUencs of Holland The pictures were 
midoubtedly real and tangible possessions But surely it might happen diat 
a burgomaster might oive a picture-dealer a thousand guilders for a Teniers 
What in this case corresponds to our paper money is liot the picture, which 
is tangible, but the claim of the pictute-dealer on his customer for the price 
qf the picture , ' and this claim is not tangible. Now, woidd not the picture- 
dealer consider this claim as part of his wealdi? Woidd not a tradesman 
W'ho knew of the claim give credit to die picture-dealei die more readily on 
account of the claim '* 1 he burgomastei might be ruined. If so, would not 
(hose consequences follow whidi, as Mr Southey tells us, were ne\ei heard 
of till paper money came into use ’ Yesterday this claipa was woidi a Ihou^ 
sand guilders To-day what is it? The shadow of a ^ade 
' It IS true that, the more readily claims of this sort are transferred from hand 
to hand, the more e\fensive wall be the injury produced by a smgle failure 
The laws of all naKons sanction, m certain cases, the transfer of rights uot 
yet reduced into possession Mr Southey would scarcely wisli, we should 
thmlc^ diat all, endorsements of biUs'and notes should be declared' imahd 
Yet even if this were done, the transfer of clauns avould impeiceptibly take ' 
place, to aveiy great extent Whenthehakertruststliebutdier, forexample, 
he.‘A m fact, mough not in form, trusting ilte butcher’s customers A man 
who oayra large bulsto tradesmen, and fails to pay them, almost always pro- 
duces distress through a very wnde circle of people wiOi w'Hom he never dealt. 

' In ^ort,~ what Mr Southey talves for a dmerence m kind is only a difference 
of form and degree In every' society men have dauns on the property of 
■others. In every soaety (liere is a possibility that some'debtors may nob he 
able to fulfil t^ir oblig^bns In every society, tlierdbre, foere is wealth 
whiUi IS not tot^ble, and wludi may become tlife diadow of a shade 
JMr Southey then proceeds to a dissertation on the national debt, wluch he 
considers m a nevy and most consolatory hght, as a dear addition to the m- 
'come pf th^country.j.- . ■ ' ■ ^ 
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during ^the lemissions,' the feeling gatliers. strength, and that every successive 
burst IS more violent than tliatwhicTiprecede^Jt The pubhc attention may 
be for it time diverted to the Cathohe dainjs or the hfercantile code j but it 
IS probable that at no very distant penod, perhaps m the hfetime.of Uie pre- 
sent generation, all other questions vdl merge m that which is, in a certain 
. degree, connected with them all ' , » - 

Already nc seem to ourselves to perceive the signs of miquiet tunes, the 
vague presentiment of something greatlind strange avhich peryades the com- 
munity, the restless and turbid hopes of tliose arhq have every dimg to gam, 

, the dimly hmted forebodings of tlwse who have every thmg to lose Many 
indications might be mentionc^d, in themselves indeed as msignihcant as 
straws, but even the direction of a straw, to borrow the illustration of 
Bacon, will show from what qiiarter the storm is setting m > 

A great statesman might, by judicious and tunely reformations, by recon- 
ciling the two great branchei of the natural anstocrac)', the capdalists and 
the landowners, and by so avidening the base of the government as to in- 
terest m its defence the avhole of the middle class, that braye, honest and 
soundrhearted diass, avlnch is as anxious for the maintenance of order and 
the security of property, as it is hostile to corruption and oppression, succeed 
in averting a struggle to which no rational friend of liberty or of law can loolv, 
forward avithout great appreliensions There are those who will be con- 
tented with nothing but demolition, and there-are those who sbnnk from all 
- repair There are innovators who long for a President and a National Con- 
aention , and there are bigots ivho, while cities larger and nclier than the 
capitals of many great kingdoms are calling oiit for representatives to watch 
over their interests, select some hackneyed jobber m boroughs, some peer of 
the narrowest and smallest mind, as the fittest depositary of a forfeited frmr- 
cluse Between these extremes there lies a more excellent way. Time" is 
bimging round another cnsis analogous to tliat which occurred in the seYcn- 
tcenth century We stand m a situation similar to that in which our mices- 
tors stood under the reign of James the First It will soon again be necessary 
to reform that we may preserve, to save, the fundamental prmciples pf the 
Constitution by alterations m the subordinate parts It wall then be possible, 

ns it was possible two hundred years ago, to protect lested nghts, to secure 
every useful institution, every institution endeared by antiquity and noble 
associations, and, at the same time, to introduce into the system improYC- 
ments harmonizing with the ongiual plan It remains to be seen whetlier 
two hundred years have made us wiser , 

We know of no great revolution which might not have been prevented by 
compromise early and graciously made Finrmess is a great virtue m public 

affairs , but it has its proper sphere Couspimcies and insurrections in 
whicli small mmontics ore engaged, the outbreakings of popular violence - 
unconnected with any extensive project or any durable pnnciple, are best 
lepressed by vigour and decision To ‘•hnnk from them is to make them 
fonmdable But no wise ruler will confound the pervading taint with the 
slight local irritation No wise ruler will treat the deeply seated discontents 
of a great party, as he treats the fury of a mob winch destroys milk and 
power-looms. The neglect of this distinction has been fatal even to govern-, 
ments strong in the pow cr of the sw ord The present time is indeed a time 
of peace and order But it is at such a tune that fook aie most thoughtless 
and wise men most thoughtful That the discontents which have agitated' 
.the country dming the late and the present reign, and whicli, though not 
always noisy , are never wholly dormant, will again break fortli with aggra- 
vated symptoms, is almost as certain as, that tin tides and seasons will fol- 
low their appointed course Butinallniovemcnts of the human mind whicli 
tend to great revolutions therp is a cnsis at phicK moderate contessiqn may 
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' ajngi^i conciliate and preserve , Happy it 'be fpr Eng\and if, at tliat 

her interests be '^confidedr to men fqr whom histoiy has'not recorded, 
'thellong seiie% of huipan crimes and folhes m. vam,^' , 

- ' - - 
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■ ’ , j soi?i:hey’s colloquies . gAN. 1830) 

^^nThotimf Mo>v„ (>r^ Colhqutes on the Pngrtssand Pros/t.c*s of Society By Robert 

, SoUTKBV^ Esq,, LL D , faec Laureate 3VoIs..^o Loadon 

iTWQuldhe scarcely possible for a man of Mr Southey’s taints and acquue- 
in^ht’to wnte two- volumes so large-as those before us, which should be 
wholly destitute of mfomiation and amusement Yet we do not remember 
tp'havq read with sohttle satisfacpon any equal quantity of matter, wiittGii 
by any man of real abilities We have, for some tunc past, observed with 
great regret thestrange iiifatuation which leads the Poet Laureate to abandon 
Uiose departments .of literature m whidi he might excel, and to lecture the 
pubh'c on scimc^ of lYhich he has suU tlic very alphabet to learn. He has 
now, we thmk, done his worst ”Tlie subject which he has at last undertaken 
to treat is one vyludi demands all the highest intellectual and moral qualities 
of. a philosophical stat(sman, an midemtandmg at once comprehensive and 
acute, a heart at once upr^ht and charitable. Mr Sontbey bnngs to tlie task 
two iaculd^ which were never, we believe, vouclisafed mmeasure so copious 
to’any human bemgijhe faculty of beUevmg without a reason, and the hiculty 
of hating without a provocation. .• 

It is, indeed, most ^firaordmary, that a mmd hke Mr Southey's, a mind 
nchly endowed m many respects by nature, and highly cultivated by study, < 
a miqd which has exercised considerable influence on the most eiilightened 
generation pf the most enlightened people that ever existed, should be utterly 
deshtute of the pow'en of discerning truth from falsehood Yet 'sudi is the 
faef." Government is to Mr Southey one of the fine arts He judges of a 
thepiy, of a pubhc measi|ie, of a religion or a pohtical pai^, of a peace oi 
a lyar, as men judge of a picture or a statue, by the effect produced ou his 
imagination of associations is to him jvhat a chain of reasomng is 

to other men j and what he calls his opinions are in fact merely lus tastes 
of this description might perliaps apply to a much gieater man, Mr 
Burke, Bnt Mr. Burke assuredly possessed an understanding admirably fitted 
for 'the investigation of truth, on understanding stronger than that of any 
stetesman,su:tLve or speculative, of the eighteenth century, stronger than every 
tiling, ei^cept his oiyn. fieice and ungov emable sensibility. Hence he generally 
chosq his side hke a fanatic, ~and defended it like a philosopher. His con- 
duct on the most importint occasions qf his life, at the time of the impeach- 
ment of Hhstings for example, and at the time of the French Revolution, seems 
to ha^e been’ prompted by ^Uose feehn^ and motives which Mr Coleridge 
h^ so happily desenbed, 

- - .i “ Stormy pity, -md the cherish’d luro 

, Qf pomp, and proud precipitance of soul 'j 

-Hmdostan, with its vast cities, its gorgeous pagodas, its infinite swarms of 
djisky population, its long descended dynasties, its sately etiquette, excited , 
in a mm^ so capacious, so imaginative, and so susceptible, the most intense 
interests The peculiarities of the costume, of the marners, and of tile laws, 
the very mystery winch hung over the language and ongn of the people, 
sensed his imagination. To plead under the ancient arches of Westmmster 
Hall, in the name, of the English people, at the bar of the English nobles, 
for great nations^an^d kings separated from him by hairtbe world, seemed to 
“ him the height of liiimn glory, Again, it is not difficult to perceive that his 
hostility to, the french ^Revolution priucipally arose from the vexation whicb 
-hq felt atbavmg all his old, pohticql associations disturbed, at seeing the well 

- ...V - . . " . - 
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kniuvn landmiiks of states obliterated, and the names and dislmctions avitk 
whiUi the history of Europe had been filled for* ages at once swept away He 
felt like an nntuiuary whose shield had been scoured, or a connoisseur avho 
found his litmu retouched Hut, hoavever he came by an opinion, he had 
no sooner got it than he did his best to make out a legitimate title to it His . 
reason, like a spirit in the service of an enchanter, though spell-bomid, was 
otill mighty. It did whale ver, work lua passions and his imagination might’ 
ini]iust, lint It did tliat workj however arduous, w ith marvellous de\tcrily 
audaigour Ills couiseavas not deterrainul by argument, but he could de- 
fend the w ildcst Lourse by niguincnts more plausible than tliose by wliidi , ' 
common men support optmoiiswhtclt they have adopted after the fullest de- 
liber, moil. Reason has scarcely ever displayed, even in those w ell constituted 
nimds of winch she occupies the throne, so much power and energy as in the 
lowest offices of that nniienal servitude 
Nowm the lumd of htr Soutlicy reason has no place at all, as either leadel 
or follower, us either sovereign or slave He does not seem to know wliat 
an argument is He never uses arguments himself He never troubles liim- 
sclf to answer the aigunieiits of his opponents It has never occurred to him,^ 
that a iivui ought to be able to give some better account of tlie way in which' 
lie has armed at Ins opinions than merely that it is his will and pleasure to 
hold them It has never occuired to him that there is a difference between 
.vsscrtlouand dcuioustmtion, that anmiour does not always prove a fact, that 
a single fact, when proved, is hardly foundation enough for a theory, that two 
uontradictoiy piopusitioiis cannot be undeniable truths, that to beg the 
ipicstion IS not the way to settle it, or that when on objection is raised, it 
ought to be met with something more conviiiting than “scoundrel” and - 
“Woekhead” 

It would be alwunl to read the works of sudi a writer for pobhcal mstnic- 
tioii The utmost that can be cspectcd from an} system promulgated by him 
IS that U may be splendid and alTccbiig, that it may suggest sublime and - 
pleasing nil igc’e His scheme of phdosoph} is a mere day-dream, a poetical 
ercatioii. like the Dv'mdanul cavern, the Swerga, or Fadalon, and mdeed 
It bears no ineoieside rvble resunbtance to those gorgeous v isions lake them. 

It has something of iiivviition, gruideur, and bnlluncy But, like them, it 
is grotesque vnd extnv-agiiit, and pcrpetuallv violates even that conventional 
probability which i» essential to the effect of works of art 
*riic vvariuc>t Uvlmireis of Mr tioathey wall scarcelv, we think, deny that 
his, ^uiceev, has ihrost always borne an mversc proportion to the degree m 
vvlueh Ins uudevUikuigs have required a logical head His poems, taken in 
the uuss, V and far higner thaia Iib prosc vv orI,s. IIis official Odes mdesd 
-nac, gwVah t^e \ won of Juvlgaaientmust be classed, ate. for tbe most part, 
woise thaii I’j'ek and bad as Cibber s , nor do we think lum geneiallv 
hapov m ^aor p eeo. But bis longer poems, thoagii fill of faults, are nev er- 
theles^^ vo^ estnojviman ^'roduv.tion>. k\ t doubt great!} whether they will- 
I'c read tiicv vears hatce , one that if tceyare read, iii,q. will be admired, ai e 
have uo vlono: whatever 

Bat, the-ga m ger vrat we ptefe- Mr Soudsev's peeby to bis pros,^ ue masr 
makee eevATtaon.^ Ibe LafecfXeIsoa.3,beTOada^ldoabc,themo3t^e^~ 
*’^^* -and ahv. incs-t Cetigh.s,.! ot vaotksi. The £ict is, as h^ poems most 
j tow, tear h» is by no ^.eans so skiln.! in designiag cs m fulmg. ^ 
‘f >-nitoto a-i ad\-_a'’agc ,0 him ro he fom-shai with an outline of 
a—.^Oets - — 1 events, and to tsave no ether Lok to perfonn than that ci" 
t.,e cold skssidi u-to lue. iko writer, pernans, cvernved. whoce 
U,^n.3 J>0 j^-yery o^-alSoi hnn. to wi-e the Latorv of the great naval 
wair\r, Th,revttte no fine nddl» of the bunas heart to read, nn thea,riss 
to b.adea ca-ses. to Cevclare, no remote conaa-aences to nre- 

Uctora-cnthessrfiwi* The eapicii wera cni 
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Ifant and picturesque Tlie necessity of adhenng to tlie real course of events 
saved Mr Southey from those laults which deform the original plan of almost 
every one of lus poems, and which even his innumerable beauties 'of detail 
scarcely redeem. The subject did not require the. exerdse of those reasoning 
jpovvexs the want of which os the blemish of his prose Itwouldnot be easy 
to find, in all literary history, an instance of i moie exact hit between wind 
and vyater John Wesley and the Pemnsular War were- subjects of a very 
different fund, subjects whidi required all the quahties of a philosophic his- 
torian In Mr Southey’s’ works on these subjects, he has, on the whole, 
faded. Yet there are charming specimens of the art of narration m botli of 
them... The Life of Wesley vnll probably hv e Defective as it is, it contains 
die only popular account of a most remarkable moral revolution, and of a 
man whose eloquence and logical acuteness might have made him emment 
mhterature, whose genius for government was not inferior to that of Richelieu, 
and who, whatever his errors may have been, devoted all Ins powers, in de- 
fiance of obloquy and derision, to what he smcerely considered as the highest 
good of his species The History of the Penmsular War is already dead 
mde^, tUesccondvolumewasdeadbom. Thegloiy ofproduanganimpensh- 
'able record of that great conflict seems to he reserved for Colonel Napier 

The Book of the Church contams some storiK v exy prettdy told The rest 

is mere rubbish Tlie adventure was mamfestly one which could he achiev ed 
onlyhya profound thmker, and one m which even a profound thmkei might 
have tailed, unless his passions had been kept imder strict control. But in 
all those works in which Mr Southey hm> completely abandoned narration, 
and has undertaken to aigue moral and political questions, his failure has 
.-been complete and ignbmmious On sudi occasions his wnhngs are rescued 

from utter contempt and dension solely by the beauty and purity of the Eng- 
lish We find, w e confess, so great a diarm in Mr Southey’s style tha^ ev en 

when he writes nonsease, we generally read it with pleasure, except indeed 
when he tries to be droll A more msufferable Jester never existed. He 
very often attempts to be humoious, and yet we do not remember a single 
occasion on winch he has succeeued farther than to be quaintly and flippantly 
dull Li one of his works he tells ua that Bishop Sprat was very properly 
’ so called, masmudi as he was a very small poet And in the book now be- 
fore us.liecannot quote Francis Buggi the renegade Quaker, vvitliout a remark 
on his unsavouiy name A wise man might talk folly like this by his own 
fireside ; but that any human being, after havong made such a joke, should 
write it dowoi, and copy it out, and transmit it to tlie pnnter, and correct the 
pvoof-sheets, and send itfortii into the world, is enough to make usa^amed 
of our species ' ' 

The extraordinary hittetness of spint which Mr Southey manifests towards 
lus opponents is, no doubt, m a gr^t measure to be attnbuted to the man- 
'ncr m which he forms his opinions DiSerences of taste, it has often been 
remarked, produce greater exasperation thandifierences on pomtsof saence. 
But- this IS not all A peculiar austerity marks almost all Mr Southey’s 
judgments of men and actions We are far from blaming him for fixing on 
a high standard of morals, and for applying that standard to ev eiy case. But 
ngour-on^t to he accompamed by discernment , and of discernment Mr 
Southeyseems to be utterly destitute Hismode of judging ismonkish It 
IS exactly what we should expect from a stem old Benedictine, who had been 
pressed from many ordinary frailties by the restramts of his situation. No 
man'out of a cloister ever wrote about love, for example, so coldly and at 
the same time so" grossly His descriptions of it are just what vve should hear 
from a recluse vvlio knevv-flie passion only from the details of the confessional. 
Almost all his heroes make love either like Seraphmi or like cattle He 
seems to have no nohon of any thing between the Platomc passion of the 
.Gleudoveer who gazes wath rapture on his mistress’s leproqr, and the lirutal 
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appdtile of Arvalan atad Rodencic In Rodenck, indeed, the two cliaracters ' 
are united . He is first all clay, and then' all spirit He go^ fortll a Tnr> 
quin, and comes back too ethereal to be mam«^ . ■* „ “ 

■'The only love scene, as far as 'll e can recollect, m Madoi^^ consists of^thi^ 
'dchcate attentions which a savage, who has drunk too mucli of the Prmce's ' 
excellent metheglm, offers to Goervyl ‘It would be the labour of a week to 
•> find, in all the vast mass of Mr Southey’s poetiy, a single passage mdicating' 
aiiy sympathy with those feelmgs which have consecrated theshadesofVah- 
^cluse and the rocks of Meillerie - * - 

Indeed, if iv e except some very pleasing images of paternal tenderness and 
filial duty, there is scarcely any tiung soft or humane in Mr Southey's poetry ‘ 
What theologians call the spiritual dns are his cardinal virtues, lult^, pnde, 
and the insatiable thirst of vengeance These passions he disguises under 
the name of duties , he punfifes them from the alloy of vulgar mterests , he', 
ennobles them by umtmg them with energy, fortitude, and a severe sanctity 
of maimers , and he then holds them up to me admiration of mankmd This> 
15 the spint of Thalaba, of Ladurlad, of Adosmda, of Rodenck alterlus com 
version. It is the spmt which, m ^ his writings, Mr Southey appears to. 
affect “ I do well to be angry,” seems to be tlie predominant feehng of hw 
mind Almost the only mara of chanty which he vouchsafes _to^ his oppo- 
nents IS to pray for their refomiahon , and this he does in’ terms not unlike _ 
tliose in which we can imagme a Portuguese piicst intercedmg with Heaven 
for a Jew, delivered over to the secular arm after a relapse. . 

We have always heard, and fully believe, that Mr Southey is a vety amiable 
and humane man , nor do we intend to apply to-him petsoually any of tlie 
remarks which we have made on the spint of bis wntm^ Such aie Ulc 
capnees of human nature Even Uncle Toby troubled himself very little 
abdurtlie Prench grenadiers who fell on the glacis of Namur And Mr 
.Southey, when he takes up his pen, changes his nature as mucli as Captain , 
Slioudy, when he girt ou bis sword The only opponents to whom the 
Laureate gives quaiter are.thosem whom he finds somethmg''of his own 
'diameter reflected lie seems to have an mstmchve antipathy for calm, 
■-moderate men, for men who shun extremes, and who render reasons He 
has treated Mr Owen of Lanark, foi example, with mfimtely more respect 
■'than he has shown to Mr Hallom or to Dr Lmgard , and this for no reason 
that we can discover, except that Mr Owen Is more unreasonably and hope- 
lessly in the wrong than any speculator of our time 
Mr Southey’s political sj’stem is just what we might expect fiom a man 
who regards politics, not as matter of science, but as matter of toSte and 
fedmg All his schemes jof government have been inconsistent witli them- 
selves In his youfli he was a republican , yet, as he tells us in his prrface - 
to these Colloquies, he was even then opposed to tlie Catholic Claims Hr ' 
- IS now a violeqt Ultra-Tory Yec while he mamtauis, with vehemence ap” 
proadnng to feroaty, all the sterner and batshcr parts of the Ultra-Tory 
theory of government, the baser and dirtier part of that theoiy disgusts huu 
Exclusion, persecution, severe punishments for .hbellers and demagogues^ 
proscnptions, massacres, civil war, if necessary, jrather than any conces- , 
Sion to a discontented people ; these are the measures which he seems m- ' 
cUned to recqmmuid A severe and gloomy tyranny, crushing opposibon, 
silencing remonstrance,' drilling the. minds of the people mto unreasoning!; 
obedience, has m itsomcthmg of grandeur whidi ddights Ins imagma^on 
But there is nothmg fine m the shabby tncks and jobs of office , and Mr” 

. bouthey, accordinql>, has no toleration for them Wicn a Jacobui, he did , 
not perceive that his system led logically, and would have led praclnally 
to the removal of rdigious distmctions lie now commits a similar error 
-He renounces the ahjtct and paltry part of the creed of his party, without 
percemng that it is also an cssenUolpartof that creed He Would have 
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ijrannyLffiti^l punQ^ together ,'‘Uiouglitlie most superficial observatioti might 
i.iwe shown him that there could be no tynnmy without corruption 
-* ' Itts hightmie, however, that w'e should proceed to the consideration of 
Jlhe^work which is our more immediate* suDj[e'ct; and which, indeed, illus- 
. tratcs in almost every page out general- remarl>s on Mr Souflie/s writings 
In the piefitce, we ^ informed ffiot the author, notivitlistanding some state- 
ments to the contrary, was Ulivays opposed, to the Cathohc Clamis "VYe 
fully believe this , both because we are sure that Mr Southey is incapable of 
pubh^mg a debberate falsehood, and because lus asseition is m itself pro- 
bable' We should ,bave e\pected that, evai m his wildest paroxysms of 
tdemocirtic enthusiasm, Mr Southey would have felt no wish to see a simple 
-remedy applied to a great practical evil We should have expected that the 

"only measure which all the great statesmen jof two generations have agreed, 
with eadi otlier m supporting would be- the only measure which Mr Southey 
'"would have agreed with himself m opposing He has passed from one 
extreme of pohtical opinion to another, us Sitan m Milton went round the 
globe, contimng constantly to “ nde with darkness " Wherever the thickest 
Bhadovv of the night may at irnymoment diUnce to fall, there is Mr Southey 
It 13 not every body who could have so dexterously avoided hlundermg on 
the daylight m the course of a journey to the antipodes 
' Mr Southey has not been fortunate m the plan of an> of his fictitious nai- 
tatives’ But he has never faded so conspicuously as in the w ork before us , 
^cept, mdeed, m the wuctched Vision of Judgement In Nov ember iSi 7, 

it se'ems the Laiireate^vvas sitbng over his newspapei, and meditating about 
the death of the Pnneesa Charlotte An elderly person of very dignified 
aspect makes his appearance, announces himself as a stranger from a distant 
country, and apologises very politely for not having provided Jiunself w ith 
letters of rntroduction Mr Southeysupposcshis visitei to be some American 
I gentleman who has come to see the lakes and the lake-poets, and accoid- 
nigly proceeds to, perform, with that grace which only long practice can 
givft all the' duties vvhidi authois owe to staiers He assures lus guest that 
some of tlie most agreeable visits which he has receiv ed have been from 
Americans, and tliat he knows men among them whose talents and virtues 
would do honour to any country In passing vvc'raay observe, to the honour 
"of ifr Southey, tliat, ^ough he evidently has no Idung for die Ainencan 
' inshtutions, he never speaks of the people of the Umted States wath that 

- pitiful affectation of contempt bj wmch some members of Ins party have 
, done more than vvais 01 Lorifts can do to excite mutual enmity between two 

commumties foniied for mutual friendslup Great as the faults of his nimd 

- are, paltry spite hke this has no place m it Indeed it is scarcelj conceiv- 
able that a man of bis sdisibihty and his imagmation should look without 
pleasure and national pride on the vigorous and splendid youth of a great ^ 
people, whose veins are filled vvith-our blood, whose mmds are nourished 
,vvith our hleratuie, and on whom' is entailed the nch mhentance of our 

- civilisatiou, om: ireeddm, and our glory 

ButweiniisFretum to Mr Southey’s study at Keswick. The visiter informs 

- the hospitable” poet that he is not an Amencan but a spint Mr Southey, 
with more frankness than civihty, tells him that he is a very queer one ' The 
stran^r holds out his hand It has neither w eight nor substance ' Mr 
Southey upoq_tliis becomes more senous , his ban stands on .end j and he 
adjmes the' spectre to tell him what he is, and why he comes The ghost 
turns out to be Sir Thomas More, The trac<» ofmartjrddm, it seems, are 
W^om m ^he other world, a» stais'and nbands are woni'm this Sir Tliomas 

' show s tlie poet a red streak round hia neck, hnghter tlian a ruby, and mforms 
him that Cranmer wears a suit of flames in Paradise, thelaght hand glove, 
w e suppose, of peculiar bnlhancy - 

, Sir Thom;» pays but a riiort vnsit on t^s occasion, but promises to culti. 
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vate the new acquaintance which he has formed, and, after begging, that hi« 
visit may be kept secret from Mrs Southey, vanishes into w . , 

The rest of the book consists of conversations betiveen Mr Southey and ' 
the spirit about trade, currency. Catholic emancipation, periodical litera- 
ture, female nunnenes, butchers, snuff, book-stalls, and a hundred otlier 
subjects Mr Southey very hospitably takes an oppiortumty to escort the 
ghost round the lakes, and directs his attention to tW most beautiful points 
of view Why a spirit was to be evoked for the purpose of talkmg over 
such matters and seeing such sights, why the vicar of the parish, a blue- 
stocking fiom London, or an Amencaii, such as Mr Southey at first sup- 
posed the mrial visiter to be, might not have done as well, we are unable to ^ 
conceive Sir Thomas tells Mr Soutliey nothmg about future events, and 
indeed absolutely disclaims the gift of prescience He has learned to talk 
modern English He has read all the new publications, and loves a jest as 
well as when he jested with tlie executioner, though we cannot say tlint tlie 
quality of Ins wit has matenally improved in Paradise His powers of 
reasoning, too, are by no means in as great vigour as \vhen he sate on the - 
woolsack , and though he boasts that he is “ divested of all those passions 
winch cloud the intellects and warp the understandings of men,*' we think ' 
lum, wc must confess, far less stoical than formerly As to icvelations, he 
tells Mr Southey at the outset to expect none from him ^Ihe Laureate 
expresses some doubts, which assuredly will not raise him in the opmion of 
our modem miUennanons, os to the divme authorify of the Apocalypse 
But die ghost preserves an impenetrable silence, As far as we remembei^ 
only one hmt about the employment of disembodied spirits escapes him He 
encourages Mr Southey to hope that there is a Paradise Press, at which all '• 
the valuable publications of air Murray and Mr Colburn are reprinted as 
legularly as' at Philadelplua , and delicately insimntes that Thalaba and 
the Curse of Kehama are among the number What a contrast does tins 
absurd fiction present to those charming narratives which Plato and Cicero 
prefixed to their dialogues I What cost in machinery, yet what poverty of 
effect I A ghost brought in to say what any man might have said 1 The 
glorified spirit of a great statesman and philosopher dawdling, like a bilious 
'old nabob at a watenng-pjace, over quarterly reviews and novels, dropping' 
m to pay long calls, makmg excursions in search of the picturesque I Ihe 
scene of St George and St Dennis in the Pucelle is hardly more ndiculous 
Wo know what Voltaire meant Nobody, however, con suppose that Mr 
Southey means to make game of the mysteries of a higher state of eiostcnce 
T he fact is tliat, in the work before us, in the Vision of Judgement, and in 
some of his other pieces. Ins mode of treating the most solemn subjects 
differs from that of open scoffers only as the extravagant representations of 
sacred persons and things in some grotesque Italian paintings differ from 
the caricatures which Corlde exposes in the front of his shop We interpret 
' the particular act by the general character What in the window of a con- , 
victcd blasphemer wc call blasphemous, we call pnly absurd and ill judged 
in an altar-piece; 

Wc now come to the conversations which pass between Mr Southey and 
Sir Thomas More, or rather between two Southeys, equally eloquent, 
equally angry, equally unreasonable, and equally given to talking about 
what they do not understand * Perhaps- we could not select a bettei in- 
stance of the spirit which pervades the whole book than the passages in 
which Mr Southey gives his opmion of the manufacturing system There 
‘ is notliing which he hates so bitterly It is, according to him, a system - 
more tyrannical than that of the feudal ages, a system of actual servitude, 

*' A passam m wluch some expressions used b> Mr Southey were misrepresenlLil 
certainly u iinout any iinrair intention, has been here omitted * 
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a system which destroys tlie bodies and degrades the minds of Uiose who 
aie, engaged ia it He expresses a hope that the competition of other 
nations may dn\ e us out of die field ; tint our foreign trade may decline , 
and that we may. thus enjoy a restoration of national sanity and strength 
But he seems to tbmk that the extermination of tlie whole manufacturing 
populationw ovJd bea blessing, if the evil could be removed in no other ivay 
Mr Southey does not bring foravard a suigle fact m support of Uiese views ; 
and, as it seems to us, there aie^facts whicli lead'to a very different conclu- 
sion In the first place, the poor-rate is very decidedly lower m the manu- 
facturing than m the agncultural districts If Mr Southey will look o\ er the 
Parliamentary returns on tins subject, he avill find that the amount of paro- 
clnal relief required by the labourers m the different counties of England is 
almost exactly m inaerse proportion to the degree m whicli the manufactur- 
ing sj stem lias been introduced into those counties The returns for the years 
endmg in March 1825, and in March 1S28, are now before us In the former 
>ear we find the pooi-rate highest m Sussex, about tw'enty shillings to every 
. inhabitant ITien come Buckinghamsliure, Essex, Suffolk, Bimfordshire, 
Tlunbngdonshire, Kent, and Iforfolk In all these tlie rate is above fifteen 
sliiUmgs a head We will not go through the whole Eaen m Westmore- 
land and the North Riding of Yorkshire the rate 15 at more than eight shil- 
ling In Cumberland and hlonmouthshire, the most fortunate of all the 
agncultural distncts, it is at six shilhngs But m the West Riding of York- 
shire it IS as low as fi\ e shillmgs , and w hen w e come to Lancashire, w e find 
it at four shilhngs, one fifth of what it is m Sussex The returns of the year 
ending m March 1S2S are a little, and but a little, more unfavourable to Uie 
manufacturing distncts Lancashire, even in that season of distress, required 
^a smaller poor-rxte^than any other distnet, and little more than one fourth 
of the poor-rate raised in Sussex Cumherl'incl alone, of the agricultural 
districts, 'was as well off as the West Riding of Yorkshire These facts seem 
to indicate that the manufacturer is both m a more comfortable and m a 
dependent situation than the agncultural labourer 
As to the effect of the manufactunng system on the bodily health, w e must 
beg leave to estimate it by a standard far too low' and vulgar for a mmd so 
imaginative os that of Mr Southey, the proportion of births and deaths We 
Ivnow diat, dunng the growth of this atrocious system, fins new misery, to 
use the phrases of Mr, Southey, this new' enonmty, this birth of a portentous 
. age, this pest which no man can approve whose heart is not seared or whose 
understanding has not been darkened, there has been a great diiiimution of 
mortality, and that tins dimuuUton has been greater m the manufactunng 
towns than anjavhere else. The mortality still is, as it always was, greater 
, m towns than in the country But the difference has dimimshed m an extra- 
ordmaiy degree There is Uie best reason to bebev e that theaimual mortsdity 
of Klanchcster, about the middle of the last century, vv as one m tv\ enty-eight 
It is'now reckoned at one in forty-five In Glasgow and Leeds a suuilar 
improv ement has taken place Nay, the rate of raortahty m those three great 
capitals of fJ[ie manufactunng distncts is now considerably less than it was, 
fifty years ago, over England and, Wales taken together, open country and 
all We might with some plausibibty maintam that the people live longer 
because Uiey are better fed, better lodged, better clotheci, and better attended 
in sickness, -md that these improvements are owing to tliat increase of na- 
tional we.'ilth which the manufacturing system has produced 
hluch mote might be said on tliis subject But to what end? It is not 
from bills of mortality and statistical tables that hlr Southey has learned his 
political creed , He cannot stoop to study tlie history of the system which 
. he abuses, to stnke the balance between the good and evil whicli it has pro- 
duced, to compare district with distnct^ or generation with generation We 
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will gi\6 Lis own reason for his opinion/ the only reason avhich he gives for 
it, m his own words — , i _ 

" " Wc remained awlule m silence Inoldng upon the assemhl-ige of dwellings below 
Hcrcj and in the adjoining hamlet of hlillbeclc, the effects of manulactures and of agn- ^ 
culture may be seeaaiid compared, ^he old cottages arc such os the poctandthe pamter ' 

-s equally delight in beholdmg Substantially built of the native stope without mortar, , 
' dirtictf with no white lime, and their long low roofs covered with slate, if they l\ad been 
raised by the magic of some mdigcnous Amphlon's music, the materials could ttoi have 
adjusted diemsehes more beautimlly in accord with the surrounding scene, and time has 
still further liarmomzcd them with weathet'stams, hchens, and moss, short grasses, and . > 
short fern, and stone-pIanU of various kinds. 1 he ornamented chimne}|s, round or square, 
less adorned than those which, like btde turrets, crest the houses of the Portuguese 
. peasantry, and yet not less happily suited to their place, the hedge of dipt box beneath 
the windows, the rose-bushes beside the door, the httle-patch of flower-ground, with its 
tall holly hocks in front , the garden beside, die bee-hives, and the orchard with, its hank 
of daffodils and snow-drops, the earliest and the profusese m these parts,''indi^te in the 
owners some portion of case and leisure, some regard to neatness and comfort, some sensb 
of natural, and lunocent, and healthful enjoyment. The new cottages of the tnanufac- ■- 
turecs ate upon the manufacturing pattern— naked, and m a row ' , 

'"How is It,’ said I, 'that ciuty thing whichis connected with manufactures presents 
such features of unqudifled deformity ? From the largest of Mammon's temples doivn to 
the poorest hovel in which his hclotry are stalled, these edifices have all one character"' 
lime Will not mellow them nature will neither clothe nor conceal themj and they will 
remain always as offensive to the eje os to the mind 

Here is wisdom Here are the principles on tvhich nations are to be " 
governed. Sose bushes and poor-rates, rather than steam engines and in- 
dependence Mortahty and cottages with weather-stains, rather than health 
and long life with edifices which time camtot mellow We are told, that our 
a^e lias invented atrocities beyond the imagination of our fathers , that 
souety has been brought into a state, compared witli' which extermination 
would be a blessing , and all because the dwellmgs of cotton-spinners ara 
nalced and rectangular Mr Southey has found out a ivay, he tells us, in' - 
■which the eifecls of manufactures and agriculture may be compared An4 , 
what IS this way? To stand on a lull, to look at a cottage and a factory, 
and to see whidi is tlie prettier Does Mr Southey tlunk that the body of 
tlic English peasantty li\e, or ever h\ed, m substantial or oniamented col 
tages, wth box-hedges, flower-gardens, bee-hives, and orchards? If not, 
what is his parallel w orth ? We despise those mock philosophers, who tlimk 
that they serve the cause qf science by depreciating literature and the fine 
arts 13ut if any thmg could excuse tlieu: narrowness of uimd, it would be 
such a hook as this It is not strange that, when one enthusiast makes the 
picturesque the test of political good, another should feel inchned to pro- 
scribe altogether the pleasures of taste and imagmabon < 

Thus It IS that Mr Southey reasons about matters with which he thinks 
himself perfectly conveisant We cannot, therefore, be surprised to find that 
he commits exltaorduiary blunders when he writes on points of which he 
acknowledges himself to be ignorant He confesses thatheisnot versed m 
political economy, and that he has neither liking nor aptitude for it , and 
he then proceeds to read the pubhc a lecture concerning it which fully bears 
out his confession 

“All wealth,’' sayrSir Tliomas More, “m former limes was tangible 
It consisted in land, money, or chattels, which were cither of real or con- 
ventional value ” . ' 

f Alontesmos, as Mr Southeysomewhat alTectedlj calls himself, ansuers thus - 
“ Jeuels, for example, and pictures, as in Holland, where indeed at one 
tune tulip bulbs answered the same purpose " 

‘ ‘*That bubble,” sa>s Sir Thomas, “wasoneof those contagious insaiuties 
to which communities are subject All wealth was real, till the extent of 
commerce tendered a paper xurrenq' necessary, which differed from pre- 
cious stones and pictures m this important pomt, that there was no limit t 0 
lU production.” ^ ~ , 
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* *SWe legaid it,” says MontesmoS, "as tlie representative of real ivealth ; 
and, tiierefore, limited always to the amount of what it lepresents ” 

X, "^Pursue tliat'notion,” answers the ghost, “ and you will be m the dark 
ptfes^hfly Tour psoymaal bank-notes, whidi constitute almost wholly the 
circulating medium of certam'districts, pass current to-day. To-morrow, 
tidings may come Aat the house ivliich issued them has stopt payment, and 
\yhat do they represent then? You will find them the shadow of a shade ” 
We scarcely know arwhidi end to begin to disentangle this knot of ab- 
suMities ' We might ask, lyhy it should be a greater proof of insanity m men 
to-’set a, lugh value on rare tulips than on rate stones, "which are neither more 
jiseful nor more beauuful ’ Wy might ask how it can be said tliat there is no 
limit to the production of paper-money, when a man is hanged if he issues 
any ni thepame of another, and is forced to cash what he issues in his own ? 
But Mr So'uthey^S error lies 'deeper still " All wealth, ” says he, " u as tan- 
gible and real 'till paper currency was mlrodiiced ” Now, ivas theie ever, 
since men emerged fiom a stale of utter barbarism, an age m which there were 
no debts'? Is not a debt, wlule die solvency of the debtor is undoubted, 
sdivays reckoned as. part of the wealth of the creditor Yet is it tangible and 
real wealth?- Coes it cease to be wealth, because there is the secunty of a 
wntten acknowledgment for it^ iVnd what dse is paper currency? Did Mr. 
Southey ever read a bank-note ’ If he did, he would see that it is a wntten 
aclcnowledgmcnt of a debt, arid a promise to pay tliat debt The promise 
may be violated the d^bt may remain unpaid . those to whom it was due 
may suffer ..but tins is a nsk not confined to cases Of paper currency it is a 
risk inseparable ftom tlie relation of debtor and creditor Every man who 
sells goods for any thmg but ready money runs the nsk of finding that what 
he considered as part of lus wealth one d:^ is nothmg at all the nevt day 
Mr Southey refers to the picture-gallenes of Holland The pictures were 
undoubtedly real and tangible possessions But surely it mtglif happen tliat 

a burgomaster mght'oive a pictuie-dealer a thousand guilders for a Tenieis 
What in this case corresponds to ourpapei money is not the picture, which 
13 tangible; but the claim oftlie picture-dealer on lus customer for the price 
of the picture'J and tins clann is not tangible. Now, would not the picture* 
dealer consider this claim aspait of his wcaltli? Would not a tradesman 
who knew of the claim give credit to the picture-dealei the moie readily on 
account of the claim ? ' *1 he buigomaster might be ruined If so, would not 
those consequences foJtoiYwludi, as Mr Southey tells us, were never heard 
of till papd; money came mto use ? Yesterday this claim was ivortli a thou- 
sand guifdcrs To-day .what is it ? Tlie shadow of a shade 
' It IS triie that, the morereadily claims of tins sort are transferred from hand 
to hand, the more extensive will be the mjury pioduced by a smgle failure 
The laws of all nations sanction, m certaui cases, tlie transfer of rights not 
yet r^uced' into possession Mr Southey w'ould scarcely wish, we should 
thmk,'that all endorsements of bills and notes should be dedaied invahd 
Yet'even if this were done, the transfer of dauas would impeiceptibly take 
place, to a very great extait, Wheu the^balrer trusts the butcher, for example, 
-he is m fact, mough not in form, trusting the butcher’s customers A man 
who owes large bills to tradesmen, and finis to pay them, almost always pro- 
-' ducei disti ess through a very wide cirde of peoplewith whom he never dealt 
In short, what Mr Southey takes foi a diEerence in kind is only a difference 
of form and degree In every society men have daims on the property of 
^others In eveiy society Uiere is a possibility that some debtors may not be 
able to fulfil dieir obhgations In every society, theiefore, there is wealth 
winch IS not tangible; and which may become- the shadow of a shade 
' Mr Southey tlien proceeds to a dissertation on the nationM debt, winch he 
' considers in a new and most consolatory light, as a clear, addition to the m- 
. come' of Uie'couritry, ' - 
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'* You can undeistand,” sajs Sir Thomas, that it constitutes a great part 
of tlie national wealth ” 

“ So large a part," answere Montesinos,' “ that the interest amounted, 
during the prosperous times of agriculture, to as much as the lental of all the 
land in Great Bntam , and at present to tlie rental of all lands, all houses, 
and all other fixed property put together ” - i " ' 

'fhe Ghost and the Laureate agree that it is very desirable that there should 
be so secure and advantageous a deposit for wealth as the funds afford Sir 
Thomas then proceeds — ^ - - 

“Another and fai more momentous benefit must not be overlooked’', the 
expenditure of an annual interest, equalling, as you have stated, the present 
rental of all fixed property.” 

“That expenditure,” quoth Montesinos, “gives emplo)rment to half tlie , 
industry in the kingdom, and feeds half the mouths Take, indeed, the 
weight of the national debt from this great and complicated social machine,-, 
and the wheels must stop ” 

From this passage we should liave been inclined to thmk that Mr Southey 
suppos^ the dividends to be a free gift periodically sent down from heaven ^ 
to the fundholders, as quads and manna were sent to tlie Israelites, were it 
not that he has vouchsafed, in the following, question and answer, to give the 
public some mformation which, we believe, was very little needed 
“ Whence comes the interest ? ’\says Sir Thomas 
“ It IS raised,” answers Montesinos, “ by taxation ” 

Now, has Mr Southey ever considered what would be done with this sum 
if It were not paid as interest to the national creditor? If he would think 
over tins matter for a short tune, we suspect that the “ momentous benefit ” 
of which he talks would appear to hun to shrink strangely in amount A 
fundholder, we will suppose, spends dividends amounting to five hundred * 
pounds a year , and Ins ten nearest neighbours pay fifty pounds each to the 
tax-gatherer,- foi the purpose of discharging the interest of the national debt 
If the debt were wiped out, a measure, be it understood, which we by no 
means recommend, the fundholder would cease to spend his five hundred 
founds a ycai He would no longer give employment to mdustry, or put - 
food into the mouths of labourers This Mr Southey thmks a fearM evil 
But IS there no mitigating circumstance ? Each of the ten neighbours of our 
fundholder has fifty pounds a year more than formerly Each of them will, 

as It seems to our feeble understandings, employ more industry and feed more 
mouths than formerly The sum is exactly Uie same It is in different hands 
But on what grounds does Mr Southey call upon us to believe that it is in the 
hands of men who will spend it less liberally or less judiciously ? He seems 
to think that nobody but a fundholder can employ the poor , that, if a tax is 
remitted, those vvlio formerly used to pay it proceed immediately to dig holes 
111 the earth, and to bury the sum which the government had been accustomed, 
to take , that no money can set industry in motion till such money has ]^en 
taken by the tax-gatherer out of one man’s pocket and put into another man’s 
pocket We really wash that hir Southey would try to prove tins principle, 
which is indeed the foundation of Ins whole theory of finance for we think 
It right to hint to him that our hard-hearted and unimagmative generation 
will expect some more satisfactory reason than the only one with which he < 
lias yet favoured it, nainclj, a similitude touching evaporation and dew 
Both die theory and the illustration, mdeed, are old fnends of ours In 
every season of distress which we can remember, Mr Southey has been pro- 
claiming that It 15 not from economy, but from increased taxation, that the 
country must expect relief, and he still, we find, places tlieundoubtmg faith 
of a political Diafoirus, m hia' 

' I ''kesoignare, repurgare, ct rcclystcrizare 
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" “A people,” he tells us; “may be too nch, but a government cannot be so ” 
state,” says he;*^*' cannot have more wealth at its command tlian may 
be employed for the general good, a liberal expenditure ni national woiks 
' being one of the surest means of promotmg national prosperity , and the 
benefit being still more, obvious, of an expenditure directed to the purposes 
of national improvement But a people may be too nch ” 

“ We fully adimt that a state cannot have at its command more wealth tlian 
, may be employed for ie general good.- But neither can individuals, or bodies 
o£>mdmdusJs, have at their command more wealth than may be employed foi 
the geneml good ‘ If there be no limit to the sum which may be usefully laid 
out in public worlcs and national improvement, then wealth, whether in the 
hands of private men or of the government, may always, if the possessors 
choose to spend it usefully, be usefully spent Tlie only ^ound, therefore, on 
which Mr bouthey can possibly maintain tliat a government cannot be toorich, 
but that a people maybe too nch, must be this, that govemments arc more 
likely to spend their money on good objects than private individuals 

Bufcwliat IS useful expenditure? “A liberal expenditure in national works,” 
says Mr Southey, “ is one of the surest means for promoting national pros- 
perity ” Wlmtdoes he mean by national prospenty? Does he mean the 
w ealth of the state If so, his reasoning runs thus The more wealth a State 

has the better , for the more wealth a state has tlie more wealth it will hai e 
This IS surely something like that fallai^, which is uiignllanily termed a lady’s 
reason. If by national prosperity he means the wealth of the people, of how 
gross a contradiction is "Mr Southey giulty A people, he tells ns, may be too 
nch ' a government cannot for a government can employ its ndics in making 
the people richer Tlie wealth of the people is to be taken from them, because 
they have loo much, and laid out in ivorks, which will yield them more 
"We are reallyat a loa> to determine nhether Mr Southey’s reason for re- 
commending large taxation is that it will make the people nch, or that it will 
make them poor But we are- sure that, if his object is to make them nch, 
he, takes the urong course Ihere are two or three pnnctples respecting 
public works, wliicli, as an expenciice of vast extent proves, may be tnisted 
m almost every case. 

It scarcely ever happens that any private man or body of men will in\ est pi o- 
perty m a canal, a tunnel, oi a bridge, but from an expectation that the outlay 
Mill be. profitable to them No M'ork of this sort can be profitable to pnvatc 
speculators, unless the public he willing to pay for the use of it The public wdl 
not pay of their own accord for what yields no profit or convenience to them 
Iherc is thus a diiecl and obvious connection between the motnc which in- 
duces individuals to undertake such a work, and the utility of the work 
Can we find any sudi connection m the case of a public m ork exeaited by a 
gosemment? If it is useful, arc the mdxviduals who rule the country ndicr^ 
If it 13 useless, are they poorer? Apubhc man may be solicitous for his credit 
But Isnot he likdy to gam more creditbyan useless display of ostentatiousaiclu- 
t ledum in a ^eat town than by the best soatl or the best canal in some i emote 
province ? The fame of public works taa much less certain test of their utility 
than theamount of toll collected at them. Ina corrupt age, there m ill he diiect 
unbmlenicnt, ^ In the purest age, there m lU bo abundance of jobbing- Nej er 
"ueie the slatc->men of any coimti^ more sensitive to pubhc opimon, and more 
spotless in pcauiiaiy transactions, than tliose who haxe of late governed Eng- 
land \ ct M e have only to look at the buildings recently erected m London for 
- apcoofof our rule. In abadage, the fate of the public is to be robbed outright 
“g®* It is merely to have the dearest and the avorst of exery thing 
Buildings for state purposes the state must erect And here we think that, 
in general, the state ought to stop Wefirmly bchexe that five hundred tliou 
< pounds subsenbed by individuals for rail-roads or canals w ould produce 
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more advantage to the public thari five millions voted ))y Parliament for the 
same purpose There are ccrtam old saws about the master’s eye ‘and about 
every body’s business, m which we place very great faith ^ > 

^herp IS, we have said, no consistency m Mr Southey’s political system 
But if there be m his political system any leading principle, any one error w hich 
diverges more widely and vanously than any 0111017 it is that of winch his theory 
about national works is a ramification, _ He conceives that the business of the 
'magistrate is, not merely to see that, the persons and property of tliB people 
are secure from attack, but that he ought to be a jack-of-all-trades, ardiitcct, 
engineer, schoolmaster, merchant, theologian, a Lady' Bountiful in,every» 
parish, a Paul Pry ijK every house, spying, eaves-drppping, rehevin§& ad- 
monishing, spendmg opr money for us, and choosing our opmions-for us. His, 
principle is, if we ipiderstand it rightly, that no man can do any thmg so well 
for himself as his rulers^ be they who Uiey may, can do it for him, and that 1 
government approaches nearer and nearer to j^rfection, m proportion as it 
interferes more and more with the habits and notions of individuals 

He seems to be fully convmced that it is in the pou er of government to 
relieve all the distresses under which the low er orders labour. Nay, he con- 
siders doubt on this subject as impious We cannot refrain from quotum his 
argument on this subject It is a perfect jewel of logic. 

'"Many tbousands in. your metropolis,’ says Sir Thomas More, 'nse every morning 
niUiQut knowins how they irp to subsist during the day . 'is many oC them, where they 
are to lay their hcada at night AH men, even the vicious themselves, know that wicked- 
ness leads to misery but many, even amonc the good the vnse, have yet to learn ‘ 

that misery is almost as often the cause of wickcducss ' ' < 

“ 'There are many,' saysMontesinos, ‘who know this, but believe that it is not in the 
pon er of htimau institutions to prevent this misery They see the elfect, but regard the 
causes as inseparable from the pondidon of human nature ’ , 

'"As surely asGod is good,' replies Sir Thomas, ' so surely Uicre is no such thmg as 
necessary evil For, by the rebgums mind, sickness, and pain, and death, arc not to be 
accounted evils , 

Now if sickness, paui, and death ore not evils, we cannot understand why 
it should be an evil that thousands should nse without knpw ing how they are 
to subsist Tile only evil of hunger is that it produces first paip, then sick- 
ness, and finally death If it did not produce these, it would be no calamity 
If &ese aro not evils, it is no calamity We will propose a very plain 
dilemma, either physical pain is an. evil, or it is not an evil If it is an evil, 
then there is necessary evd m tlie unnerse if it is not, why should the poor 
be dehvered from it? 

Mr Southey entertains as exaggerated a notion of the wisdom of go\em-< 
inents os of their power Ilcspeaks with the greatest disgust of the respect 
now paid to public opinion Tliat opinion is, according to him, to be dis- 
trusted and dreaded , its usurpation ought to be vigorously resist^ , and the 
practice of yicldmg to it u. hkely to rum the country. To maintain police is, 
according to him, only one of the ends of goi eminent Hie duties of a ruler 
are patriarchal and paternal He ought to consider th^ moral disaphne of 
the people as his first object, to establish a rehgion, to tram the whole com- 
munity m thatrehgion, and to consider all dissenters as his own enemies. 

" ‘Nothmg,’says Sir Tlionias, ' is rooro certain, than that reltgioli is the basis upon which 
ctv il gavemnicnt rests , tliat from, letimon power derives its luthonty, laws their efficacy, 
and both their zeal and sanction , and it is necessary thatlhis religion be established as 
for the security of the slate, and for the wdfarc of the people, who would othervnse be 
nuiveii to ud fro with evert wind of doctrine. A state 1$ secure in proportion as the people 
are. attached to its institutions it is therefore the first and pi'unest rule of sound policy, 
that the people lie trained up in the was theyshould go Thestatethot neglects thispre- 
p.ires lU own destruction , and they who train ihcmin. aiiyother way arc undcrmmmg 
lb Ho King in at»iractscierce can be more <;ettam than these positions are ’ 

*' * All of which,’ answers Moqtestnos, ’ arc nevertheless dcuii.a by our professors of the 
arts llobblattveand Sctibblativot some in the audacity of evil designs, and other- in ihe 
gtonoiisassuraiice of impenetrable Ignorance ^ , 
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Th* gTf^aicr part of Uie two volume^ bvfove ^ j3 merely an nmplificahon 
of tbtec paragraph^. ^Y!Jat does Mr Soulliey metn by s^iying; that religion is 
demonstrably the basis of ciiU goiemtnent?' He cannot surely mean that 
men havp no mouics except thoiedemet^iiom religion fur establishing -intl 
supporting ciiil government, lint no tunporal ailvantnge isdcnval from civil 
government, that men would experience no temporal mconvcuience fiom 
living in a sUteoF auaich> ? If he allows, as wo thmh he must allow, tint it 
IS fbr tbc good of mankind in this v\oild to have civnl govemnieni, and that 
the great majority of m uilund h^ve always thought it for their good ui tins 
world to have end govemn^ent, vve then have a Insis for government quite 
dtstmcl from rdiginii. It is true that Iht Christi.au religion baiiclions govcni- 
nienb as svnrtions evLiy thing which promotes the happiness anjl virtue of 
our species, lint we are at a loss to conceive in what sense lehgion can be 
said to be the basis of govsnimtiil, m which religion is not also the basis of 
the practices of ealing, druiking, and lighting tires in cold weather Hotlnng 
ui history is mote ccrwin than that gov eninivut has i,\nttd, Ins receiv ed some 
obcslicnce, and ha-s gi «i some protection, m times m which it derived no 

K itt from lU jjion, in ipreiiaiihich tliarewas no religion tint influenced 
carts and lives of men It was not fiom dread of Tartarus, or from 
belief in the lily aian fields, dial an Atlicniaii w ished to have some institutions 
.whitli ought keep Orestes from fdehmg his cloak, or Midios from breaking 
his head. “ It is from religion,” says Mr Soutliey, “ that power de*mcs us 
, authority, and laws then cmcacy ” 1 rom what religion does onr power oveT 
the Hindoos derive it^ ruthonty, or the Jaw m virtue of winch vve hang 
Crahnims its ctTievicy ? For thousand, of years civil government has existed 
m jdraost vvery comer of the world, in ages of pnestenft, ni ages of fanati* 
asm, m ages of fipicuieau mdifterence, m ages of uilighteucd piety. How- 
evei pure or impure the faitli of tluf people might be, whether tlioy adored a 
beneficent or a malignant power, vvnctlicr they thought the soul mortal or 
mimorial, they have*, .os soon as they ceased to be absolute savages, found out 
their need of civil government, and msUtuted it accordingly It is as uni- 
yersal as the practice of cookeiy, Yetj it is as certain, sajs Mr Sontlicy, os 
any thing in abstiwct saeucc, that I’ovemn'CiU is founded on religion We 
should hko to know what notion Mr Southey hxs of the demonstrations of 
rhstfaet science. A very vague one*, wc suspect, 

, The proof piocee^d:*, As religion is the basis of government, and as the 
s'ate U, lecuiu in prunortign os the people arc attached to public institutions, 
It h therefore, s.ays .Mr Southey, (he first rule of policy, that tlie govonunent 
should tram the people in the way in which they should go , and it i, plain 
Uiat those who tram them n any other way arc undcnmmng the state - 
How it docs not appear to us to be the first object that people should always 
belmve m the cst.}bhshi d religion and be attached to Uie established govern- 
ment A religion may be false A govcnmient may be oppressive And 
;Vi hatev er support gov eniment giv e» to false religions, or leligion to oppressu e* 
govcimnenU, we consider as a clear cvol 
;T}ie maxim, that govcmnients ought to tram the people m tlie way ra 
which they should go, sounds well. But is there any reason for believing 
that a government is more likely to lead the people in the nght way than the 
people to fall mtp the right way of themselves? Have there not be‘cn 
governments \vluch were blind leaders of the blind ? Are there not still such 
“govemmaijs? Can it be laid down as a general nile that the movement of 
' political and religious truth w rather downwards from the government to the 
' people tlian umvards from die people to the government ? Thesc'are question's 
which It Ls of* importance to h.ave clearly resolved Mi Southey declamis 
agaiiist public opinion, which is iiowr, ho tells us, iisuipmg supreme power 
i^Ornieriy, according to him, 'the lawseovemcd , noyr punlicjcjpinioujgoveiiis 
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Wbat are la^\s but expressions of the opinion of some dass which lias power 
over the rest of the community? By what was the world ever governed 
but by the opinion of some person or persons? By what else can' it ever 
be goiemcd? AAThat are all ^sterns, religious, political, or scientific, but 
opinions resting on evidence more or less satisfactory ? The question is not 
between human opmion and some higher and more certain mode of arm mg 
at hutii, but betneen opimon and opimon, between the opinions of one man 
■md another, or of one class and another, or of one generation and another 
Pubhc opinion is not mfiillible , but can hic Southey construct any institu- 
tions which shall secure to us the guidance of an mfalhble, opinion ? Can Mr 
Soutliey select any family, any profession, any dass, in short, distinguished 
by any plain badge from the rest of the community, whose opmion is more 
IiWely to be ]ust dian this much abused pubhc opinion ? - Would he choose 
the peers, for example? Or the two hundred tallest men m the country ? Or 
the poor Kmghts of Windsor ? Or children who are bom with cauls ? Or the 
seventh sons of seventh sons? We cannot suppose that he uould recommend 
popn^r election , for tiiat is merely an appem to public opimon And to say 
that society ought to be governed by the opinion of the wisest and best, though 
tme, IS useless Whose opmion is to decide who are die wisest and best? 

Mr Southey and many other respectable people seem to thiiilc that, when 
they have once proved the moral and religious traimng of the people to be a 
most important object, it follows, of course, that it is an object whidi the 
government ought to pursue They forget that we.have to consider, not merely 
the goodness of the end, but also the fitness of the means , Neither m tlie 
natural nor m the political body have all members the some office There is ' 
surely no contradiction m saymg that a certain section of the community may 
be qmte competent to protect the persons and property of the rest, yet qmte 
unfit to direct our opmions, or to supermtend our pnvate habits { 

So strong is the interest of a ruler to protect his subjects against all depro* 
dations and outrages except his own, so clear and simple are the means bjf 
which this end is to be effected, that men are probably better 'off undei the 
worst governments m the world tlian tliey would be in‘'a state of atiardiy 
E\en when the appointment of magistrates has been left to diancc, as m the 
Italian Republics, things have gone on far better than if Uiere had been no * 
magistrates at all, and if e\cry man bad done what seemed nght in his own 
eyes But w e see no reason for thinking that the opmions of the magistrate on 
speculative questions are more likely to be right than tWe of any other man 
None of the modes by which a magistrate is appomted, popular election, the 
accident of the lot, or theaccideiit of birth, affords, as far as we can percuve, 
much security for Ins bemg wiser than any of his neighbours The diance of 
his being Aviser tlian all his neighbours together is still smaller Now we < 
cannot understand how it can be laid down that it is the duty and the right 
of one class to direct tlic opinions of another, iinle^ it can be proved that 
the former dass is more likely to form just opinions than the latter ^ 

The duties of government would be, as Mr Southey says dial they are, 
paternal, if a government were necessarily as much supenor in wisdom to a 
people as the most foolish fatlier, for a time, is to the most mtelhgcnt diild, 
and if a government loved a people ns fathers generally love their children 
But there is no reason to believe that a government aviU haac either the 
paternal warmth of aifection or the paternal supenonty of intellect hir 
Southey might as well say that die duties of the shoemaker are paternal, 
and that it is an aismpation m any man not of the_^ craft to say that his shoes 
are bad and to insist on having better The division of labour w ould he no 
blessing, if those by whom a thing is done were to pay no attention to the - 
opinion of those for whom it is done ' The shoemaker, m the Relapse, tells 
Lord hoppmgton that his lor^lup is mistaken in supposmg that his shoe 
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? mche$ ‘ It does not pinch , it cannot pinch , I hnow my business ; and 

never made a better shoe.” This is the way in winch Mr Southey would 
have a government treat a people who usurp the privilege of tlnnkmg Nay, 
the shoemaker of^Vanbrugh has the advantage in the companson He 
contented himself with regulating Ins customerVshoM, about which he had 
peculiar means of mfonnation, and did not presume to dictate about the 
coat and hat But Mr Southey would have tlie rulers of a country presciibe 
opinions to the people, not only about politics, but about matters concerning 
wluch a government has liio peculiar sources of information, and concerning 
which any man m the streets may know as much and think as justly as the 
^JKiiig, 'namely, religion and morals 

^Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly as when they discuss it 
freely A government can mterfere in discussion only by making it less free 
than it would otherwise be hlen are most likely to form just opinions when 
they have no other wish than 'to know the truth, and are exempt from all 
influence either of hope or fear Government, as government, can bnng 
nothing but the uifliience of hopes and fears to support its doctrines It 
carries on controversy, jiot with reasons, but with threats and bnbes If it 
employs reasons, it do^ so, not in virtue of any powers which belong to it 
as a government. Thus, instead of a contest between argument and argu« 

" ment, we have a contest between argument and force Instead of a contest 
in which truth, from tlie natural constitution of the human mind, has a decided 
advantage over falsehood, wehave’a contest mwhicli truth can be victorious , 
only by acadent ■ , 

And wliat, after all, is the security which this training gives to govern- 
ments? Mr Soutliey would scarcely propose that discussion should be more 
‘ effectually sliackled, that public opimon should be more strictly disciphncd 
into conformity with established insbtntions, than m Spam and Italy Yet 
we know tliat the restraints which exisf in Spam and Italy have not pre- 
vented atheism.froin spreading among the educated classes, andespeaall/ 
among those whose ofnee it is to mmister at the altars of God All our 
readers know how, at the time of the French Revolution, pnest after priest 
came forwud to declare tliat his doctrme, liis ministry, his whole life, had 
been a he, a_mummery dunng which he could scarcely compose his counte- 
nance sufficiently to carry on the imposture This was tlie case of a false, 
or at least of a grossly corrupted religion Let us take then tlie case of all 
others most favourable to Mr Southey’s argument Let us take that form 
of religion which he holds to be the puiest, the system of the Armmian part 
of the Church of England^ Let us take the form of government which he 
most admnes and regrets, "the government of England in the time of Charles 
the First Would he wish-to see a closer connection betw'een church and 
state than" then existed’ Would he wish for more pow'erful ecclesiastical 
tribunals’ for a more zealous kuig? for a more active primate? Would he 
. wish to see a more complete monopoly of pubhc instruction given to the 
lEst'ablishcd Churcli ? Could any government do more to tram the people m 
the way m which he would have them go ? And m what did all this tmin- 
mg end? The Report of the state of the Province of Canterbury, delivered 
by Laud to his master at the close 0^639, represents the Church of Englaiid 
as m the highest and most palmy state So effectually had the government 
pursued thatpohqr whicUMr Southey wishes to see revived that tliere was 
scaicely the least appearance of dissent Most of the bishops stated that all 
.was well among their flocks. Seven or eight persons m the diocese of 
' Peterborough had seemed refractory to die church, but had made ample sub- 
mission In-Norfolk and Suffolk MI whom there had been reason to suspect 
'iliad made profession of conformity, and appeared to'observe it strictly. It 
js copfessed that tliere was a little difficulty m bringing some of the vulgar in 
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Suffolk to tike the sacrament at the rails ui tlie diancel This ^v:as the 
open instance of non-conformity whidi the vigilant of Laud could detect; 

in all the dioceses of his twenty one suffragans, on the very eve of a levoju* 
' tion in whicli, primate, and chuich, and monarch, and monarchy were to 
pensh together " ^ , 

At which time would Mr Southey pronounce the constitution more secure', 
in 1639, when Laud presented this Report to Charles, or now, vylien tfeou- 
sands of meetmgs openly collect railhons of dissenters, when desi^S aj^inst- 
^the tithes aie openly avowed, when books attackmg not only iJie Estabhsh- 
ment, but the first pnnciples ofChnstiihity, are openly sc^ld in the streets? 
The signs of discontent, he tells us, are stronger >in England now than m 
France when the Statcs-General met and hence kc would have' us.ihfcr, that 
a revolution hkc that of France may be at hand ^ Does he not know tliat 
the danger of states is to be estimated', not by wliat breaks out of the public- 
mind, but by what stays m it ? Can he conceive anything more terrible than 
the situation.'of a government whicli rules without apprehension over a- 
people of hypocrites, vyhich is flattered by th^ press and cursed in tlie.inQcr 
chambers, which exults m the attachment and obedience of its subjects, and 
know's not that those subjects are leagued against it m a freemasonry of 
^ liatred, the sign of which is every tlay conveyed in the glance of ten thon- 
' sand eyes, the pressure of ten thousand Iionds, and the tone of ten thousand 
voices? Profound and ingenious policy 1 Instead of cunng tlic disease to 
remove those sjrmptomsby vvhidi alone its natiiic can be knovyu I To leave 
the serpent his deadly sting, and depnve him only of his warning rattle I , 
When the people whom Charles had so assiduously trained 111 the good 
way had rewarded his paternal care by cutting off his head, a new kind ol 
tnuning came mto fashion Another TOvemment arose whidi, like the for-i 
mer, considered religion as its surest basis, and the religious discjiilme of 
the people as its firat duty Sanguinarylawsvvere enacted agamst,libertinism, 
profane pictures were burned , drapery was put on indccoious statues , the 
theatres were shut up, fast-days were numerous, and UieParliarnent resolved 
that no person should be admitted mto any public employmeiit, unless the 
House should be first satisfied of hjs vital godliness \ye Itnow what was 
the end of this traiiung AVe know that it ended m impmty, in filthy and 
heartless sensuality, in the dissolution of all ties of honour and mondity, 
We know that at this very day scriptural plirases, scnplund names, perhaps 
<iome scriptural doctnnes, excite disgust and ndiculc, solely because they are 
tbSociatedwith tlie austerity of that penod ' 

Ihus has the experiment of tiainmg the people m, established forms of 
religion been twice tried m England on a large scale, once by Charles and 
I and, and once by the Puntaus Tlie High Pones of our tunc still enter- 
tain manyof the feelings and opinions of Charles anti Laud, though m a 
mitigated form , nor is it difficult to see that the hens of the Puntans are 
still amongst us It would be desirable tliat each of these parties should 
remember how little advantage or honouritformcrlydcnvedfrom the closest 
alliance with power, that it fell by the support of rulers, and rose by their 
opposition, that of the two systems that in vvhic]i_the people were at anytime 
dnlleil was always at that time the unpopular system, that the training of the 
High Church ended m the'reigiuof die Puritans, and that the trammg’of 
^ the Puntans ended in the reign of the harlots^ 

This was qmte natural N'othmg is so galling to a people not broken uv 
from the birth as a paternal, or, in other words, a meddling government il 
government which tells them what to read, and say, and ent, and clnnk, smrt” 
wear Our fathers could not bear it two hundred jears ago and wo ail* 
not more patient than they Mr Southey thinks that the yoke of the churchl 
15 dropping off because it is lo'ose.- We feel convmced Uiat it is borne only^ 
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' because it i5> ca^, and that, m the instant la which an attempt is made to 
' tiyixtea It, It -n lU be ikng a\va> It n ill be ncuhcr the firet nor the strongest 
>oke tint has been bti^cn asunder and. trampled under foot lu the day of 
the vengeance of England .. 

' iToiV far hir Southey irould have the govenunent cany its measures foi 
tmning the people in the doctnncsof the church, vvt are unable to discover 
In one passage Sir fhoma$ More asks with great vdimence, 

“ Is It possible that your laws should suftoi tlie unbelievers to exist as a 
party \ etitum est adeo scdcru. nilul? *' 

” Monlesino answers ^‘Tlicy avow thetnseUes m defiance of the laws 
Tile fashionable docljine whidi the press at this time inauUams is, that tins 
IS a 'matter mvyhich the laws ouglit not to interfere, eietyman having a 
^ right, boUi to fonn what opinion he pleases upon religious subjects, and to 
‘ promulgate that opinion.” 

- It is '‘clear, tlverefore, that Mr Southey would not give full and perfect 
toleiatiou to infidelity In another passage, however, he observ es w itli some 
trutli, though too sweepingly, that “any degree of mlolerancc short of that 
full extent wbidi the Papd Lhurdi exercises where it has the power, acts 
upon the opinions which it is intended to suppress, like pinning upon vigor- 
xHis plains , they grow* thestronger font ” T hese two passages, put together, 
would leaxl us to the conclusion that, in Mr Southeys opinion, the utmost 
severity ever employed by the Roman Catholic Church m the days of its 
l^eatest power ought to be employ etl against unbelievers m England, in 
phm vroras, that Carlilc and Ins shopmen ought to be burned in Smithfidd, 
and that every person ' who, when caUtd upon, should dechne to make a 
<■01611111 profession of Chnstiamty ought to siiffer the same fate We do not, 
however, beheve that Mr Southey would reconnuend such a course, though 
hfe language would, accorduig to all the rules of logic, justify us in supposing 
'this to be Ins meaning His opinions form no system at all He never see&, 
at one glance, more of a question tlion will furnish nutter for one tlowing and 
v»ell-tamed sentence so that it would be the height of unfairness to charge 
him personally^ With holding a doctrine merely because that doctmie is de- 
Oncible, though by the closest and most accurate reasoning, from the premises 
vvludi he has. hid dowoi We are, therefore, left completely m the dork as 
to Mr Southey’’s opinions about toleration Immediately afiec censuring tlic 
government for not puiuslimg infidels, he proceeds to ctiscuss the question of 
the Catliohc disabdities, now, thank God, removed, 'oid defends tlieui on 
tne ground dwt the Catholic docinnts tend to persecution, and that the 
Catliohcs persecuted vvlien they had power 

“Tliey must persecute,” says he, “if they believe their own creed, for 
'conscience sake ; and if they* do not believe it, tuey must persecute for 
^ policy ; because it is only by intolerance that -.o corrupt and mjurious a system 
", can be upheld ” ' - 

Tint unbcheveis should not be peixecuted is rai instance of national de» 
pravity at which tlie glorified spirits stand aghast Yet a sect of Christians 
as. to be cxcluded'from power, because those who fonnerly held the same 
opinions were guilty of persecution "We have said that vveflo not v ery v\ ell 
knovv'vvhatilr Southey’s opinion about toleration is But, on the whole, 
we Take it to be tins, that everybody is >to toleiate him, and that he is to 
tolerate' nobody. 

We Will not be deterred by any fear of misrepresentation from expressing 
our h^rty approbation of the mildj'vvisc, and eminently Christian manner 
m, which the Church and the Government have lately acted>with wspect to 
' 'blasphemous' publications. We praise them for not having thought it nepcs* 

, safjr to encircle a religion pure, merciful, and philosophical, a lehgionto the 
, evidencft'of w Jucli the highest intellects have- yielded, with the defences of 
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a false and bloody superstition The ark of God was never taken till it was 
surrounded by the arms of earthly defenden. Tn captivity its sanctity ivas 
sufficient to vindicate it from insult, and to lay^the hostile fiend prostrate on 
the threshold of his oivn temple The real security of Christianity is to be 
Wndinits benevolent morality, in its exquisite adaptation to the human 
heart, m the facility with which its sdieme accommodates itself to the capacity 
of every human intellect, m the consolation, which it bears to the house of 
mourning, in the light with which it brightens the great mystery of tliegraic 
To such a system it can bring no addition of dignity or of strength, that it is 
part and parcel of the common law It is not now for the first time left to 
rely on the force of its own evidences and the attractions of its'bwn beauty 
Its sublime theology confounded the Grecian schools in the fair conflict of 
reason with reason The bravest and wisest of the Crnsars found their arms 
and their policy unavailing, when opposed to the weapons that were not 
carnal and die kingdom tlmt was not of this world The victoiy which Por- 
phyry and Diocletian failed to gam is not, to all appearance, reserved for 
any of those who have, in this age, directed their attacks agamst the last 
restraint of the powerful and the last hope of the wretclied Ihe whole his- 
tory of Christianity shows, that she is lu far greater danger of being corrupted 
by the alliance of power, than of being crushed by its opposition Those 
who thrust temporal sovereipity upon her treat her as their prototypes treated 
her author 1 hey bow the knee, and spit upon her , they cry “ Hail ' ” and- 
smite her on the cheek , they put a sceptre in her hand, but it is a fragile* 
reed, tliey crown her, but it is with thorns , they coverwith purple the>\ounds 
which their own hands liave mflicted on her , and inscribe magaiG.cenb titles 
over die cross on which they have fixed her to pensh m ignominy and pain 
The general view \yliich Mr Southey takes of the prospects-of society is 
rery gloomy , but we comfort ourselves with the consideration that Mr 
Southey is no prophet He foretold, we remember, on tin. veiy eve of the 
abolition of the Test and Corporation Acts, that these hateful lawsSv ere im- 
mortal, and that pious raiiids would long be gratified by seeing the most 
solemn religious rite of the Church profaned for the purpose of upholding her 
political supremacy In the book before us, he sa>s that Catholics cannot 
possibly be admitted into Parliament until those whom Johnson called “the 
bottomless Whigs ” come ml^ower While the book was in the press, the 
prophecy was falsified , and aTory ofthe Tones, Mr Southey’s owm fa\ ourite 
hero, won and wore tint noblest wrreath, “ Ob cives servatos ” 

Ihe signs of the times, Mr Southey tells us, arc very tlureatenmg His 
fcosa for the. eewwtry wewld decidedly preponderate over hw. hopes, hwt Cm 
his firm reliance on the mercy of God Now, as we know that God has 
once sufllred the civilised world to be overrun by savages, and the Chnstnn 
religion to be corrupted by doctniies which made it, Tor some ages, almost 
as bad os Paganism, we cannot tliuik it inconsistent with his attributes that 
similar calamities should again befal mankind 

We look, however, on the state of the world, and of this kingdom in par- 
ticular, with much greater saUsfaction and with better hopes Mr Southey 
speaks'with coq^empt of those who thmk the savage slate happier than the 
" social On this subject, he says, Rousseau never imposed on him even in 
Ills youth But he conceives that a community which has advanced a httle 
way 111 civilisation is happier than one which has made greater progress 
,rhe Bntons m the time of Ciesar were happier, he suspects, than the English 
of the nineteenth century On the whole, he selects the generation wdiich 
ptecixled the Reformation as that m which the people of this country were 
better off than at any time before or since ^ 

This opmion rests on nothing, as far as we can see, except his own indi- 
vidud associations, lie is a man of letters , and a life destitute of literary 
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pleasures 'seeurs ursipid to him He ahliots the spint of the present gencrat 
tion, the se\enty of its studies, the boldness of its inquiries, and the disdain 
will -fthich it regards some old prejudices by which his own mind is held in 
bondage He dislikes an utterly uncnhghtencd age , he dislikes an mvesti< 
gating and reforming age The first twenty jears of the sixteenth century 
would haie exact!} suited him They famished Just the quantity of intel- 
fectuil exalemcnt whicli he requires llie learned Tew read and wrote 
largely A scholar xvas held m high estimation But the rabble did not 
presume to think; and eien the most inquuing and independent of the 
educated classes pmd mom reverence to authontj, andlessTo reason, than 
is usual in our time. This is a state of tilings in which Mr Southey would 
have found himself quite comfortable; and, accordingl}, he pronounces it 
the happiest state of things ever known in the w orld ' 

The savages w ere wretched, says Mr Southey , but the people m the time 
of Sir Thomas More were happier than either they or we. ICow we thmk 
it quite certnai that we have the advantage over the contempoianes of Sir 
Tlioraas More, in every point mw Inch tlieyhad any advantage ovei savages ^ 

Mr Southey docs not even pretend to niamtam that the people 111 Uic 
sixteenth century were better lodged or clothed than at present He seems 
to admit that m these respects there has been some little improvement It 
IS indeed a matter about which scarcely any doubt can exist in the most per* 
verse mind th<at Uic improvements of maclniiciy have lowered the pnee of 
monufiiclured articles, and Iiave broughtwnhm thcreach of the poorest some 
conveniences which Sir Thomas More or his master could not have obtained 
at any price . ' 

The labounng classes, however, were, according to Mr Southey, better 
fed three hundred years ago than at present. We believe that he is com- 
pletely in error on this point. The condition of servants in noble and wealthy 
famihcs, and of scholars^at the Universities, must surely have been beltei 
in those times than that of day'-labourcrs , and we are sure that it was not 
better than that of our workhouse paupers. From the household book cil 
the Horlhumberland family, we find that in one of the gieatcst establish- 
tments of the kingdom the servants lived very mucli os common sailors live 
now. In the reign of Edward the Sixth tlic state of the students at Cam- 
bndge is. desenbed to u>, on the very best autbonty, as most \v retched. 
Many of them dined on pottage made of a farthing’s worth of beef with .a 
little _ 5 alt and oatmeal, and literally nothing else This account vv e have 
from a contemporary masiter of St John’s Oui parish poor now eat vvheateu 
brc.ad Tn the sixteenth century the labourer was glad to get barley, and 
was often forced to content him«elf with poorer faie In Hanison’s intro- 

duction to Holhnshed vve have an account of the state of our work mg popu- 
lation in the “golden days,” as Mr Southey calls them, “ of good Quetn 
Bess” “The gentihtie,” says he, “commonly provide themselves sufii- 
cieiitly of wheat for their own tables, whylest their household and jioore 
neighbours in some shires are inforced to content themselves with lye or 
barleic , yea, and.m time of dearth, many witli bread made eyther of beancs, 
pe^on, or otii, or of altogether, and some acomes among I will uot-say 
that tlns^extremity is oft so well to be seen m time of plentie as of dearth , 
but if 1 should I could easily bring my trial . fof albeit tlierc be much more 
groundc cared novve almost m everye place then bathe becne of late yeaies, 
yet such a price of come continucUi m eadie tovvnc and niarkete, without 
any just cause, that the artificer and poore> labounng man is not able to 
reach untevt, but is dnven to contenthimselfvvxthhorse-come ” * We should 
, like to see what the effect would be of putting any pandi in England now 
on allowance of “horse-ebrhe " The helotry of Mammon are not, m our 
: day, so easdy enforced to content themselves as thepea^ntry of that happy' 
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penod, ns Mr Southey considers it, which* elapsed between fliefall of the 
feudal and the rise of the commercial tyranny " - ^ 

“The people,” says Mr Southey^ “are worse fed thaii, when they were 
fishers " And yet in another place he complains that, they Will not catfish 
“ They have contracted,” says he, “ I know not how, some obstinate pre< 
judice against a kind of food at once wholesome and delicate, mid every 
where.to^be obtained cheaply and in abundance, were the demand for it as 
general as it ought to be ” It is true' that the lower orders have an obsti- 
nate prejudice against fish. But hunger has no such obstmate prejudices 
If what was formerly a common diet is now eaten only in times of scycrc 
pressure, the inference is plain The people must be f^ witli what they al 
least think better food than that of their ancestors > 

The advice and niedicme which the poorest labourer can now obtaui, is 
disease or after an accident,' is far supenor to what Henry the Eighth could 
have commanded Scarcely any part of tlie country is out of tlie reach ol 
practitioners vvlio arc probably not so far inferior to Sir Henry Halford m 
they are supenor to Dr Butts That tlicre has been a great improvement hi 
this respect, Mr Southey allows Indeed he could not well liave denied it 
“But,” says he, ‘ ‘ the evils for whidi these sciences arc the palliative liavr 
increased since the time of the Dnuds, m a proportion that heavily ovei- 
weiglis the benefit of improved therapeutics ” We know nothmg either'' ol 
the diseases or the remedies of the Druids But we are ^uite sure that the 
improvement of medicine lias far more than kept pace with the mcreasc oi 
disease dunng the last three centuries Tins is proved by the best possibk 
evidence The term of human life is decidedly longer in England than u 
any former age, respectmg which we possess any information on. which w< 
can rely AU the rants m the world 'ibout picturesque cottages and templ& 
of Mammon will-iiot shake tins aigumuif Ho test of the physical ‘well 
being of society can he named so decisive as that which is futmshe^ hy bill; 
of mortality That the lives of the. people ,of this country have been gradu- 
ally lengthening durmg the course of several generations, is as certain as any 
fact m statistics , and that the lives of men should become longer and longer, 
while their bodily condition durmg hfe is becoming worse and worse, u 
utterly incredible. 

.. Ect our readers think over these circumstances Let them lake mto tljc 
account the sweatmg siclmess and- tlie plague Let them take into the 
account diat fearful ^sease which first made its appearance m the genera- 
tion to which. Mr Southey aligns the palm of felicity, and raged trough 
Europe vyith a fury at which the physician stood aghast, and before which 
the people were swept away by myriads Let them consider the state oi 
the northern counties, constantly the scene of robberies, rapes,~massacrcs, 
and conflagrations Let them add to all tins the fact that seventy-two 
thousand persons suffered death by the hands of the executioner durmg the 
'reign of Henry the Eighth, and judge between tlie nineteenth and the six- 
teenth centuiy ^ - 

We'do not say that the lower orders m England donotsnifer severe hard- 
ships But, m spite of Mr Southey’s assertions, and in spite of the asser- 
tions of a cIms of politicians, who, diflenng from Mr Southey m every other 
point, agree witii him m this, we arc mclmed to doubt whether the labour- 
ing classes here really buffer greater physical distress than the labouring classes 
of the most flounslimg countnes of the Continent 
It will scarcely be maintomed that the lazzacom who sleep under the por-’^ 
licoes of Naples, or the beggars who besiege the convents of Spain, are m a 
happier siUiation than thtvEngliiih commonalty The distress .which, has 
lately been experienced in the northern part of Germany, one of the best 
governed and most prosperoub.iegioiis of Europe, surpasses, ifwc have been 
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' jCOKCctly infonned, any^thmg wlu^ has-bf late' yeais been known among us. 
Li Norway and S\v;eden the peasantry oie constantly compelled to mixbailc 
witlir their bread; and even tlus expedient has not alwap preserved i.hole 
fanulies and neighbourhoods from penslung together of famine An expen- 
mcnt has lately been tned in tlie kmgdora of the Netherlands, which has 
Ibeen cited to piovc die possibility of establishing agncultuml colonics on the 
waste lauds of England, but which proves to our mmds nddimg so dearly as 
tl^' that the rate of subsetencoto which the labouring classes are reduced 
in the Netherlands isimserajily Ion, and very fat infeuor to that of the Eng- 
lish paupers No distress winch the people here have endured for centuries 
approaches to' tliat ivludi has been felt by the Frendi m our own time '1 he 
bcginnmg of the year 1817 ivas a time of great distress 111 tlus island ' But 
die stale of die lowest dasses hei'e xvas luxury compared with that of the 
people' of France. "We find in Mageudie^s “Journal de Physiologic hx- 
piiimentale'’ a paper on a point of physiology connected with the distress 
'of that season It appears that the inhabitants of six departments, Aix, 
Jura, Dbubs, Haute baone,- Vosges, and Saone-et-Loire, were reduced first 
to oatmeal and potatoes, and at last to nettles, bean-stalks, and other kinds 
of herbage fit pidy for cattle , that when the next harvest enabled them to 
eat bailey-bread, inanj of them died from mtCmpeiate indulgence in what 
they diought ah exquisite repast , and that a dropsy of a peculiar description 
was produced by -the hard faie of the ytar Dead bodies were found 011 the 
rogds an^ m tlie Adds A single surgeon dissected six of these, and found, 
the stbmacli shrunk, and filled with the unwholesome aliments winch hupger 
had drixen men to shaie with beasts. Sucb extremity of distless as tins 
IS never heard of m England, or even m Ireland We are, on the whole,, 
inchned to thnilc, though we would speak with diffidence on appoint on which 
It would be rash to pronounce a positive judgment without a ipueh longer 
and doser investigation than_wcrhave bestowed upon it, thdt the labouring 
dasses of tins idand, though they have their gnevances and distresses, some 
produced by tlieir own improvidence, some by tlie errore of their ruleis, are 
. on the whole bcUer'off as to physicd comforts than the inhabitants of any 
equally^extensive district of tlie old woild For this veiy reason, suffering 
_ is more acutely felt and more loudly bewailed here than elsewhere 'We 
must take mto tlie account the liberty of discussion, and the strong inteiest 
which tlie opponents of a inmistry always have lo exaggerate the extent of 
the public disasters There are countries in which the people quietly endure 
distress that here would shake the foundations of tlie state, countries inw Inch 
the inhabitants of a whole province turn out to eat grass with less clamour 
^ than one Spitalfields weaver would make here, if the overseers were to put 
' him on bniluy-bread ' In those new commonwealtlis in winch a civilised 
population has at its command a boundless extent of the iichest soil, the 
condition of tlie labourer is probably happici than m any society winch has 
lasted formally centuries But m the old world ive must confess ourselyes 
' unable to find any satisfactory record of any great nation, past or present^ 

, m which the working classes havebe'en m a more comforlable„sitnation than 
in, England' during the last Unity y;ears 'When this island was Uimly- 
peoplcd/it,was barbaious Uieie was htU6 capital , and that little was in- ' 
seaure , -It iS now the richest and the most lughly civilised spot in the woild , 
but, the pppu^tion is dense Thus we have, never known that golden age 
winch the lower orders in the Umted States arc now enjoying We have 
never known aii age of liberty, of order, and of education, ah age in which 
' the mechamcol sciences were carried to a great height, yet in winch Uie 
^ people i\ ere" notsufficiently numerous to cultivate even Uie most fertile valleys 
But, when we compare our own condition with 'that of our ancestors, we 
/tlnnk it clOar that' the advantages' arising fiom'thO prdgresis of civilisation 
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ha\e far more than counterbalanced the disadyantages arising from the pro- 
gress of population Wliile our numbers ha\e increased tenfold, ourwealtli 
, has mcrcased a hundredfold Though there are so many more people to 
shaie the wealth now existing in the country than there werein thesixteenth , 
century, it seems certain that a greater share falls to almost every individual 
than fell to the share of any of the corresponding class in the sixteenth^cen- 
tiiry The King keeps a more splendid court The cstabh^ments of the 
nobles are more magnificent The esquires are richer , the merchants are 
richer , the shopkeepers are ncher Ihe serving-man, the artisan, and the 
husbandman, have a more copious and palatable supply of food, bAter 
tlotlimg, and better furniture This is no reason for tolerating abuses, or 
' for neglectmg any means of ameliorating tlie condition of our poorer country- 
men But it is a reason against telhng them, ns some of our philosophers 
arc constantly telling them, that they are the most n retched people who 
ever existed'on the foce of the earth ^ - ' ' 

We have already adverted to Mr Southey’s amusing doctrine about na- 
tional wealth A state, says he, cannot be too rich , but a people may, be 
too nch ’His reason for thinking this IS extremely cunous ' 

“ A people may be too neb, because it is the tendency of the commercial, and more 
especially of the maaufactunng system, to collect wealth rather than to dilTitsc it Where 
wealth is necessanly employed in any of the speculations of trade, its increas'e is in pro- 
portion to Its amount Great capitalists become like pikes in a nsh pond, who dciour 
the weaker fish , and it is but too certain, that the poverty of one part of the people 
seems to increase in the same ratio as the nebes of another -There are examples of in s 
m history la Portu^l, when the high tide of wealth flowed m from the conquests in 
Africa and the East, the clfcct of that great influx was not more visible inthcaugmeoted 
splendour of the court, and the luxury of the higher ranks, than In the distress ofjhc 
people 

Mr Southey’s instance is not a very fortunate one 1 he a\ ealth whidi did 
so little for the Portuguese \\ os not the fruit either of manufactures or of com- 
merce carried on by pnvate mdividuals It was the wealth^ not of the people, 
but of the government and its creatures, of those who, as Mr Southey Uunks, 
can never be too nch. The fact is, that Mr Soutliey’s proposition is oppo<%d. 
to all history, and to the pheenomena wbidx surround us on every side Eng- 
land IS the nchest country iii Europe, the most commercial country, and the., 
country in which manufactures flourish most Russia and Poland are the 
poorest countiies in Europe They have scarcely any trade, and none but < 
the nidcst manufactures Is vv ealth more difliised in Russia and Poland than 
. in England? 1 here are individuals in Russia and Poland whose mcomes.are 
probably equal to tliose of our nebest countrymen It may be doubted 
whether there are not, m those countries as many fortunes of eighty thousand 
a year as here But are there as many fortunes of two thousand a year, or 
of one thousand a year? There are panshes m England, which contain more 
people of between three hundred and three thousand pounds a year than 
. could be found m all the dominions of the Emperor Nicholas The neat and 
commodious houses which have been built in London and its vicinity, for 
people of this class, within the last thirty years, would of themselves form 
a city larger than the capitab of some European kingdoms And tins is the 

state of society in which the great proprietors hnvc devoured a smaller ' , ' 
The cure whidi Mr Southey thinks that he has discovered is worthy of the’ 
sagacity which he has shown in detcctmg the eval Thq calamities arising ' 
from the collection of wealtli m the hands of a few capitalists arc to be re- 
medied by collecting it in the hands of one great capitalist, who lias no 
conceivable motive to use it belter than other capitahsts, the all-devounng 
state.- 

It is not strange that, differing so widely from Mr Southey os to the past 
progress of society, w c should differ from him also os to its probable destiny, 
He thinks, that to'all outward appearance, the countn is hastening to de- 
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■'stniction , but he relies firmly on the goodness of God We do nob sec either 
the piety or the rationality of tlius confidently expecting that the Supreme 
Being will interfere to disturb tlie common successioix of causes and effects 
We, too, rely on Ins goodness, on his goodness as manifested, not in extra- 
ordinary interpositions, but in those, general laws winch it has pleased him 
to establish in the physical and m the moral world We lely op the natural 
tendency of the human intellect to truth, and on the natural tendency of so- 
ciety tO; improvement We know no well authenticated mstance of a people 
which his decidedly retrograded in civilisation and prospenty, except fiom 
the inilucnce of violent and terrible calamities, such as tliose which laid the 
_ Roman empire in ruins, or those which, about the begimnng of the sixteenth 
century, desolated Italy We know of no' country which, at the end of fifty 
years'of peace and tolerably good government, has been less prosperous than 
at the beginning of that penod' The political impoitaiice of a state may dc; 
dine, as the balance of power is disturbed by the mlroduction of new forces 
Thus the influence of Holland and of Spam is much diminished. But are 
Holland mid Spmn poorer than formerly? We doubt it Othci countnes 
have outrun them. But we suspect that they have been positively, though 
norrelahv ely, advancing. We suspect that Holland is ridicr than when she 
sent her navies, up the "f homes, that Spam is ridier than when a French king 
was brought captive to the, footstool of Charles the Fifth 
' History is fuu of the signs of- this natural progress of society We see in 
ahnost every part of the annals of mankind how the mdustry of individuals, 
strugglmg up, against wars, taxes, fmnines, conflagrations, inisdiievous pro- 
hibitions, and mpre miscluevous protections, creates faster tlian governments 
can si^uander, and repairs whatever invaders can destroy We see the wealth 
of nations mcreasmg, and all the arts ofhfcapproadimg nearer and iiearei to 
perfection, in spite of the grossest corruption and the wildest profusion on 
the part of rulers. 

The present moment is one of great distress But how small will that dis- 
tress appear when we tlunk over the history pf the last forty years , a war, com- 
pared witli which aUbther wars sink mto msignificance , taxation, such as the 
most heavdy taxed people of former times could not have conceived , a debt 
larger than all the public debts that ever existed in the world added together ; 
the food of the peoplestudiously rendered dear , the currencyimprudently de- 
based, and imprudently restored Yet is tlie country poorer than in 1790? 
We firmly believe that,m spite of all the iinsgovemment of her ruleire, she has 
been ahnost constantly becoming lidier and ncher Now and tben'there has 
been a stoppage, now mid then a short retiogression , but as to the general 
tendency Uiere can be no doubt A single bieaktr may lecede , but the 
tide IS evidently coming m * 

If we were to prophesy that in tlie year 1930 a population of fifty millions, 
better fed, clad and lodged than the English of our time, will cover these 
islands, that Sussex and Huntmgdonsluie will be wealUiier than the wealthiest 
parts of the'West Riding of Yorkshire how arc, that cultivation, nch as that 
of a flower-garden, wiU be earned up to the very tops of Ben Nevis mid Ilel-' 
vellyn, that madimes constructed on'prmciples yet undiscovered, will be m 
every house, that there will be no highways but railroads, no travelling but 
by steam^ that our debt, vast as it seems to us, will appear to our gieat-grand- 
children a tnfling incumbrance, which might easdy be paid off m a year or 
two, many people would tliinlc us insane We prophesy nothing , but this w e 
- say , If any person had told the Parliament w'hich metin perplexity and terror 
^ after the crash m lyaothatm iSsothewealthofEnglandwouldsurpassalltlieir 
w ildest dreams, that tlie annual revenue would equal the principal of that debt 
^ which tliey considered as an intolerable burden, that for one man of ten thou- 
sand pounds then living theie vvould be five men of fifty thousand pounds, 

. that London would be twice as laige and twice as populous, and that iiev er 
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dedications wtli wluch Halifax had been fed, asserted. Ins own superiority over 
the pensioned Boileau, and gloned in being not the follower, but tlie friend, 
of nobles and princes The explanation of all this is very simple. Pope was 
the first Englisliman who, by the mere sale of his wntmgs, realised a sum 
wluch enabled him to live m comfort and m perfect mdependence. Johnson 
extols him for the magnanimity which he showed m mscnbing Ins lhad not 
to a minister or a peer, but to Congreve In our time, this would scarcely . 
be a subject for praise Nobody is astonished when Mr Moore pays a com- 
pliment of this hind to Sir Walter Scott, or Sir Walter Scott to hir Moore 
The idea of either of those gentlemen looking out for some lord w ho would be 
likely to giiehim a few guineas m return fora fulsome dedication seems 
laughably incongruous ’ Yet this is exactly what Dryden or Otway would 
have done , and it would be hard to blame them for it Otway i; said to liai e 
been choked with a piece of bread whicli he devoured in the ra£^ of hunger, 
and, whether this story be true or false, lie ivas beyond all question miserably 
poor Dryden, at near seventy, when at the head qf the literary men of- 
England, without equal or second received three hundredpoundsforhis Fables, 
a collection of ten thousand verses, and of such verses as no man then living, 
except himself, could hare produced Pope, at thirty, had laid up between ^ 
SIX and seven thousand pounds, the fruits of his poetry It was not, we sus- ' 
pect, because he had a higher spirit or a more scrupulous conscience than Ins 
predecessors, but because he had a larger income, that he kept up the dignity 
of the literary character so mucli better than they had done. 

From the time of Pope to the present day tlie readers have been constantly 
becoming more and more numerous, and the writers, consequently, more and 
more independent It is assuredly a great evil that men, fitted by their tolenU 
and acquirements to enlighten and charm the world, should be reduced, 
to the necessity of flattering wicked and foolish patrons m return for the 
sustenance of hfe Bur, though w e heartily rejoice that this_evil is removed, 
wc cannot but see with concern that another evil has succeeded to it llio 
public is now the patron, and a most hberal patron All that the nch and 
powerful bestowed on authors from the time of Mrccenas to that of Harley 
would not, we apprehend, make up a sum equal to that which has been ^laid ‘ 
by English booksellers to authors duruig the last fifty years Men of letters 
have accordingly ceased to court individuals, and have begun to court the 
public. They formerly used flattery They now use puffing 
Whether the old or the new vibe be the worse, whcthei those who formerly 
laiished insincere praise on otliers, or those who now contme by every art of 
bc^ary and bribery to stun the public with praises of themselves, disgrace 
their vocation die more deeply, we sliall not attempt to decide But of tins'' 
we are sure, that it is higll time to make a stand against the new trickery 
Ihc puffing of books is now so shamefully and so successfully carried on that 
It IS the duty of all who arc anxious for the purity of the nationm taste, or for the 
honour of the htemiy diarocter, to jom in discountenancing die practice All 
the pens that ever w ere employed in magnifying Bish’s lucky office, RomaiusS 
fleecy hosiery, Packwood’s razor strops, and Rowland’s ICalydor, sdl the 
placard bearers of Dr Eady, all the wall-cbalkers of Day and Martm, seem to, 
have taken service with the poefs and novelists of this generation Devices 
which in the lowest trades are considered as disreputable are adopted without 
scrapie, and improved upon with a despicable mgcnuity, by people engaged m 
a pursuitwhichncvcrwasandjievcrwul be considered as a mere trade by any 
man of honour and virtue A buti^w of Uie higher class disdains to ticket his 
meat A mercer of the higher doss would be ashamed to hang up papers in Ins 
window inviting the passers-by to look at the stock of a bankrupt, all of the 
first quality, and going for half the value. We expect some reserve, some 
decent pri4e, m our hatter and our bootmaker But no artifice by whidi 
notoncty can be obtamed is thought too abject for a man of Icttcre 
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It is amusing to think over the history of most of the publications ivhich 
, iia\ehad a nm dunng>the last feiv years , Tlie publisher is often the publisher 
^ of some periodical nork ’ In tins penodical \vork the first flourish of trum- 

- pets is sounded. The peal is then echoed and re-echoed by all the other 
' penodiciQ norks over which die pubhsher, or the author, or the author’s 

- cotene, may have any influence The newspapers are for a fortnight filled 
ivith puffs of all the various kinds whidi Sheridan eniuherated, direct, oblique, 
and coUusne ' Sometimesthepraiseislmdonthickforsiniple-niinded people 
"Pathetic,” "sublime,” "splendid,” “graceful,” "brilliant wt,” "evquisite 
humour,” and other phrases equally flattering, fall in a shqwei as thick and 
as sweet as the sugar-plums at a Homan carnival Sometimes greater art is 
used A sineairahas been offered to the wnter if he would suppress his w ork, 
'orif hewould eieii.soflen down a few of his uicomparable portraits A dis- 
tinguished militaiyand political character has challenged the inimitable satirist 

. , of the \ ices of die great , and the puffer is glad to learn that the parties have 
bt^n bound over to keep the peace Sometimes it is thought expedient that 
-die puffer should put on a grave face, and utter his panegyric m the fonn of 
admonition “ Such attacks on private character cannot be too much con- 
demned Even the exuberant wit of onr author, and the irresistible pow'er of 
hiswithenng sarcasm, are no excuses for that utter disregard vvhidi he mani- 
fests for the feelings of others We cannot biitwonder that a wnter of such 
. transcendent talents, awnterwho is evidently no stranger to the kmdly chan- 
ties and sensibihties of our nature, shouldshow so Iitde tenderness to thefoibles 
of noble and dislingmsbed mdividuols, wndi whom it is clear, from ev ety page 
of his work, that he must hav e been constantly miughng in society ” These 
' arebuttameandfcebleimitationsoftheparagraphswidiwhichthedail} papers 
, are filled whenever an attorney’s clerk or an apothecary’s assistant under- 
takes to tell the public in bad English and w orse French, how people tie their 
neckcloths and eat their dinners m Grosvenor Square The editors of the 

- higher and more respectable newspapers usually prefix die wortls " Adver- 
tisement,” or " From a Correspondent,” to such paragraphs But this makes 
hide difference ' The panegync is extracted, and the significant heading 
omitted The fulsome eulogy makes its appearance on the covers of all die 
Reviews'and Magazines, with “Tinics” or "Globe” affixed, though the 
editors of- the Times and the Globe have no more to do with it than with 
Mr Goss’s way of making old xakes young again 

That peopl^ho live by personal slander should practise these arts is not 
surprising Those who stoop to wnte calumnious books may well stopp to 
puff them ; and that the basest of all trades should be earned on in die basest ' 
of all manners is quite proper and as it should be. But how any man who 
‘ has the least self-respect, the least regard for his own personal dignity, can 
s condescend to persecute the pubhe with this Rag-fair importunity, we do not ^ 
underatand Extreme po\ erty may, mdeed, in some degree, be air excuse for 
employing these shifts, as it may be an, excuse for st^ralmg a leg of mutton ^ 
But we 'really thmk that a man of spint and delicacy would quite as soon. ^ 
^ satisfy his wants in the one w ay as m the other 

It IS no %cusc for an author that the praises of journalists are procured by 
the money or lufiusnce of his pubhsheis, and not by Jiis own It is lus busi- 
ness tdt^e such precautions as may preveiit others from doing what must 
r degrade him It 15 for lus honour as a gendeman, . and, if he is really a man 
" of talents, it will eventually be for his honour and interest as a wnter, that 
, his works should come before the pubhe recommended by their own inents 
alone, and. should be discussed widi perfect freedom If his objects be really 
such as he may own without shame, he will find that they will, in the long 
“ nra,.be better attained by sulTenng the voice of cnticisrh to be fairly heard. 

'At wesent^ we'too often see a wnter attemptmg to obtain hterary fame as 
Shak^eare’s usurper obtains sovereignty. The pubhsher plays Buckingham 
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to the luthor’s Rjclnrd Some few creature? of the conspiracy are dexter- . 
ously disposed here and there in tlie croivd. ■' It is^tlie business of these hire- 
lings to throw up their caps, and dap then hands, and utter tlieirwwsf Tlie , 
ra^le at first stare and aonder, and at last joiam shoutings for seating's 
sake , and thus a croa n is placed on a lieid'which has no right to it, by the 
liurzas of a fejv sei vile dependents * . , , ' 

The bpuiion of the great body of the reading public is very inafenally in 
flucnced even by the unsupported assertions of those who assume a'nght to - 
criticise Nor is die public altogether to blame on this acconnt, hfdst even 
of tliose wlio have really a great enjoyment in reading are in the same state, 
with respect to a book, in which a man who has never given particidar atten- X 
tion to the art of painting is with respect to a picture Every man who has 
the least sensibilpy or imagination denves a certain pleasure from pictures - 
Yet a man of the lughest and finest intellect might, unless he hhd formed his i 
taste by contemplating the best pictures, be easily persuaded by a knot of con— ' 
noisseucs that tlie worst daub in Somerset House lyas a miracle of art If he 
deserves to be laughed at, it is not for his ignorance of pictures,' but for his^ 
Ignorance of men He knows that diere is a delicacy of taste m painting which 
he does not possess, that he cannot distinguish hands, as practised judges dis- 
tinguish them, tint he is not familiar \\ ith the finest models, tint he has never * 
looked at them with close attention, and that, when the general efiect of a ^ 
piece has pleased liim or displeased him, he h'is never troubled himself to as- 
certain why When, tlierefoie/ people, whom he dunks more competent to ^ 
judge than himself, and of whose sincenty he entertains no doubt, assure him' 
that a particular Work is exquisitely beautiful, he takes it for granted that they 
must be in die nght He returns to the examination, resolved to find at . 
imagine beauties , and, if he can work himself up mto something like ad- ' 
miration, he exults in his own proficiency , . * 

Just such IS the manner, in which nine readers out of ten judge of a bqok. " 
They are asliamed to dislike what men who speak as having authonty^^de- _ 
dan, to be good At present, however contemptible a poem oranovel may " 
be, there is not the least difTiculty in procumig favourable notices''of it from - 
all sorts of publications, dad) , weekly, and montldy In the mean time; little 
or nothing is said on the other side Tlie author and the publidiec are m- - 
tcrested m crying up die book Nobody has any very strong interest in dry- 
mg It dovv n 1 hose v\ ho are best fitted to guide the public opinion diinlt it,- 

beneath them to expose mere nonsease, and comfort themselves by reflecting < 
that such populanty cannot last This contemptuous lemty has been earned 
loo far It IS peifecdy true that reputations which have been forced into an" 
unnatural bloom fade almost as soon os they have expanded j nor have we 
any apprehensions tliat puffing will ever raise any scnbbler'to the rank of o' 
classic. It IS indeed amusing to turn ov er some late Volumes of penodical , 
w orks, and to see how many immortal productions have, within a few months, 
been gathered to the Poems of Blackmoie and thenovels of hirs Behn , how . 
many “profound vaews of human nature," and “exquisite delineations of 
fashionable manners,” and “vernal, and sunny, and refireshing thoughts,” . 
and “ high imaginings,” and “ young breathings, ^ and “ embodymgs, and 
“pinings,” and ‘mmglings witli. the beauty of; the universe," and “har- - 
monies vvliich dissolve the soul in a passionate sense of loveliness and divi- 
nity,” the world has contrived to foiget The names of the books and of the 
wnters are buried in as deep an oblivion as the name of the builder of Stone- 
henge Some of the well puffed fashionable novels of eighteen hundred and ' 
twenty nine hold the pastry of eighteen hupdred and thirty , and otheis, which 
m now extolled m language almost too Idgh-floivn for the ments of Don * 
Quixote, will, we have no doubt, line the trunks of eighteen hundred and' 
thirty one. But, though we have no apprehensions that puffing will. ever “ 
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cJsafcf^j.rtnaac’it tcp«‘'^Uon rtii Use itttdf-f<.»'v)cj», \w a'i'l tiiu 5. rs miliunt.!, 
np,i nw«5cioUi. ori"n5 merit 'wiU, if th“y peiJevuc, nt h-vt re.idt ttie 

^ aroet.t»’fa!, r«*i it>ln‘tier^ wll haejcvled Vitili conitmut 

!^t4"^ervov But it it »o <ii.wU t'^U t*»9t avenues Jo fanw ftlmuUl K* 
lA'i-hy a iwarm of ttoiiv, i>u htng, eUrtv.in:jprcleutiers, wim. ihons^li 
tSey vv.il not ulUoutdy 1'* aHe lo lutio gcod thwr mvn cnUinte, hinder, in 
3* tt 6tt'*n tiniA tho-jc who invc a rmhi to enter Ail who w lU not iingrace 
il'^lji'ieivTS hy loinn* f in tha mvctniiy scuftle must exi'vrt to be nl fust hU'tksl 
-14 «.ho>il feicd Somt mm of JaWs aveorihnglj* turn -Miay in dc- 

jv'Ctlon fwin r»«ui*e in w'licii a.ecr^^-ptvais to iivur no pn>s’a'jrliou lo i*c»trt, 
Others crap’ov i,i self derei'ce the tWans by which conipctitor?, far inr-tior 
to ilfcmsiivii^ api.eir for a Utuu to oViia v dce.ck'it .ukanttfc tire 

lew vrlio havu sufi'r'enl coufnlcr'cc in their own j’owei • and M’flicicnt: elcva* 
don of initid to wa'.t vviih srrme nnd cofttejnniuo’H pititnee, while dunce 
ofter lumce isre^t-i Wforeihcm. ll Oio vrl o will itot Mowi to the tn'wncss ' 
«f 0'<? lucdern frtdiwn n'O loo often ihacourageJ. 1 Jio jC who do stoop lo it 
arc always deiirttieti 

We h-ive of 1 itc oh i,n cd with jg:teal plea-.ure fOwc symplouis which lead 
' es to’hojie that rupcctahjeleeinry maiuf ail patliva arc lugitunug to be un- 
jeilieiu of tins uviuflvraUc njivancv ^Vnd wo jairpostt lo du \,hat in us hca 
tor the al atmif of it. We do’nol think that v«o cm u ore usefully m 
this good work than lay show mg our honest cmin<ryiin.n whrt that sort of 
povlry t» which puffing'c'ui drive through ckvoi edUions,’oml how c ualv any 
. bellman niighl, if a.bw!hdaii would stoop to Uie hoccssjjj digue of nieoit' 
eess, haeouc a m,ittor*spmt of fha age ” We have no enmity lo Mr Kohert 
Montgomery,’ W*u know aotJjmg whatever aiiom him, tveept wlulw'i. Ime 
te.>ptcdftom his boolet, awl ^ronv the portrait prefixed to one of them, in 
whiUt h« appears tolu doing liu vciy Inist to look fike n man of genius and 
seaMhilh) , ijiough wiUi k*s sucicsa than his strenuous exertion:* ileserve 
Wif select hill), wca ise hw works l<Ave received inert cntlnisi i*iic pr ikc, and 
havt (leserv<4 nmie nnmtxed contempt, than any whitb, as far ax onr know- 
ledge extend-., hax o apP‘t'tt'-‘i ‘U'ln dm l»-''t three or four years His wninig 
buars llw same cel itlou to po^trj’ which a 1 urkoy carpet bvarx to a picture. 
There art colours in Uie Turkey tarpcl tmt of vvhitU a picture might be mailt 
'i,ljcre arc words u) Sfi Montgonitr> > writing which, when disposed in cer- 
tain c>rden>.and combnntloiis, have made, and will igammake, good poetj-y. 
Blit, ax they mjv/ siaml, they •M.t'in lo be put together on pnncipk m swell n 
manner as to give no tinjge of anj thing in the he ix< ns almvt, or m the 
, earth beneath, or in the vvatijrc under the earth ” 

^ The potaii on tht Oianinrc-uice of tht Deity con'inenccs with a desenp- 
lion 6f ihe cpcalioiij, m wliich-we^can find only one thought which has the 
^liast preten-aon to ingenuity, and that ono thought is stolen from Diydcn, 
"Slid itt.urcd in the stealing •, 


C ' . " kwi, softly besuiifid, as music's clore, 

, , . Aiigeht wonumutO being iobc ’* 

'IJm all-pervatling iiithicnce of the Supriinc Bcmt; is then dtstribcd in n few 
toImbkIm?s borrovved from rope, md a epeat many intolerable lines of 
Mr Robert hlontgumeryk ov n Ihe follow mg m.ay stand ns a specimen , 

’ ** Cut Wtio could tnee Thiuc iHUrtUr/rtcd course, 

'lliougli Panes foltow'd with nnmoiUt forcct 
There's not n blos^oia foiuttul by tht breere. 

There's noe a fimt that hvnuilf es the, trees. 

There’s not a parttcic in sea or air, 

nainro oivni itiy ptasiic mlluenca there t 
With fearful gaze, siHi be it mine to sco ’ 

How all IS fill'd nod vivdi^ by Ibae ; 

, Upon thy mirror, catth> nwiiisdc vieu, 

Xo pamt Thy Presence, and to feel it too.* 
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The last two lines contain an excellent specimen of.jMc Robert Mont- 
gomery’s Turkey carpet style of wnting The''majestic view of earth is the 
mirror of God’s presence , and on this mirror Mr Robert Montgomery paints 
God’s presence The use of a mirror, we submit, is not to be punted upon 
A few more lines, as bad as those which we have quoted, bring us to one 
of the most amusing instances of literary pilfermg whidi we remember It ■” 
might be of use to plagiarists to knmv, as a general rul^ that what they steal 
IS, to employ a phrase common m advertisements, of no use to any but the 
right owner We never fell m, however, with any plunderer who so httle 
understood how to turn his booty to good accomit as Mr Montgomery 
Lord Byton, m a passage w’hich every body knows by heart, has saidj ad- 
dressing the sea, - _ ' 

“ Time writes no wnnWe on thine asurc brow ” _ ' 

Mr Robert Montgomery very coolly appropriates the inlage, and reproduces 
the stolen goods in the following form , _ > ^ > 

^ “ And thou, vast Ocean, on whose awful face . 

dime’s iron feet can print no rum trace." 

So may such til got gams ever prosper ' 

The effect which Ocean produces on Atheists is then described in the 
following lolly lines 

" Oh t never did the dark-soul’d Atkbist stand, i ~ 

- And watch the breakers hotiins on the strand, N 

And, while Creation stagger d at his nod ' . , ' ' 

Mock the dread presence of the mighty God ' 

\Ve hear Him m the wind heaved ocean’s roar. 

Hurting her billowy crags uron the shore , ... 

We hear Hun in the not of the blast, ■' 

And shake, while rush the raving whirlwinds past 1 - 

If Mr Robert Montgomery’s genius were not far too free and aspiring to be 
shackled by the rules of syntax, we should suppose that it is, at the nod of the^ 
Atheist that creation staggers But Mr Robert Montgomery’s, readers must 
take such grammar as they can get, and be thankfuL ' ~ , 

A few more hues bnng us to another instance of unprofitable theft Sit 
Walter Scott lias these lines in the Lord of the Isles ' . 

" The dew that on the violet lies, 

blocks the dark lustre of thme eyes " ^ ' 

Tins IS pretty taken separately, ana, as is always the case with the good things 
of good writers, much prettier in its place than can even he conceived by those 
who see it only detached from the context. Now for Mr Montgomeiy 
" And the bright dew bead on the bramble lies. 

Like liquid rapture upon beauty s eyes " 

'File comparison of a violet, bnght with the dew,' to a vvoman’s eyes is as 
perfect as a comparison can be Sir Walter's lines ore part of a song ad- 
dressed tq,a woman at daybreak, when the violets arc bathed m dew , and 
the comparison is therefore peculiarly natural and graceful Dew on a bramble 
IS no more like a vvoman’s eyes, than dew anywhere else There is a very, 
pretty Eastern (ale of vvliich the fate of plagiarists often reminds us The 
slave of a magician saw Ins master wave his wand, andheard him give orders 
to the spirits w ho arose at the summons The slave stole the wand, and waved 
1* “ he had not observed that Ins master used the left 

hand for that purpose. The spints thus irregularly summoned tore the thief 
to pieces instead of obeying Ins orders There are very few who con safelv 
venture to conjure w ith the rod of Sir Walter, and iir Robert Monti^omerv 
IS not one of tlicro “ ^ 

Mr Campbell, m one of Ins most pleasing pieces, has tins line, 

“ 1 he aeminel stars set their watch in the sky " 

The thought is good, and lias a very sinking propriety where Mr Campbell 
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has placed it, in ‘the nioutli of a soldier telling Ins dicam But, though 
Sh-ikspeare assures us that “every true man’s apparel fits your thief,” it is by 
no means the dose, as ue have already seen, tliat every true poet’s siniihtude 
fits j our ph^anst. Let us see how Mr Robert Montgomery uses the image . 

■ " “,Ve«iuenehrcss stats! so eloquently bright, 

Untroubled setitnes of the snado\vy night, 

" - While halfthoMorld IS tapp’d in downy dtcams, •* 

And round the lattice creep y our miduight beams, 

How sw cet to gare upon your phetd ej cs. 

In lambent beauty 'looking from the skies." 

Certainly the idcas'of eloquence, of untroubled repose, of placM eyes, on 
the lambent Iteauty of which it is sweet to gaze, hannomzc admirably with 
the idea of a sentry 

~ We would not be mulerstood, how ever, tosay, thatMrRobeilhrontgomcry 
cannot make similitudes for himself A very few lines farther on, we find one 
winch has every mark of ongmality, and on which, we ivill be bomid, none 
lOf the poets whom he has plundered will ever thmk of inakuig reprisals 

" The soul, aspinng, pants its source to mount, 

As streams meander levc) with tlieir fount " 

^ We take this to be, on the whole, the worst similitude m the world —In 
the first place, no stream meandem, or can possibly meandw, level with its 
fount In the next place, if streams did meander level witirtheir founts, no 
two motions can be less like each other than tluit of mcandenng level and 
Uiat of mounting upwards- 

- We have then an apostrophe to the Deity, couched m terms which, m any 
wnter who dealt m meaumgs, we should call profane, but to which, we sup- 
pose Mr Robert Montgomery attaches no idea whatever. 

« Yes ' pause and think, within one fleeting hour, 

How^vast a universe obeys Jlhy power , 

^ Uiiseeo, but felt, Tlunc uuerfused control 

Works in e.ach atom, and pervades the whole , 

Expands the blossom, and erects tlie tree, 

Conducts each vapour, and commands each sea. 

Beams in each ray, bids whirhvatids be unfurl’d, 

Unrolsthc tliundcr, and uplieavcs a world t" 

No field-preacher surely ever tamed his irreverent famihanty so far as to 
"bid the SuprcmcBcmg stop and think on the importance of the mtcresUwhi^ 
are under lus care The grotesque indecency of such an address throws into 
shade thesubordmatt. absurdities of tlic passage, the imfiurlmg of vvlnrlwmds, 
vthc unrolling of thunder, and the upheavmg of worlds 
" , Then'eomes a curious specimen of our poet’s English , — 

, * «« Yet not alone created realms engage 

^ “ Thy faultlcs!, wisdom, grand, piimcval sage I 

' For all the thronging woes to life allied 

^ ' Thymerej tcmpcis, and Ihy cares pnovide" 

IVe should be glad to know what the word “ For” means here If it is a 
preposition, itniakcs nonsense of the. words, “Thy mercy tempers ” If it 
IS an adverb, it makes nonsense of the v/ords, “ Tliy cares provide ” 

These beauties we liave taken, almost at random, from the first part of the 
poem ^The second part is a senes of descnptions of various events, a battle, 
a murder, an execution, a marriage, a funeral, and so forth Mr Robert 
Montgomery terminates each of these descriptions by assuring us that the 
, Deity was present at the battle, murder, execution, marriage, or funeral m 
question And this proposition, which might be safely predicated of evciy 
event that ever happened or ever will happen, forms the only ImV which 
connects these descnptions witli the subject or with eadi other 
How the descnptions are executed our readers are probably by this time 
\ conjecture The battle is made up of the battles of all ages and na- 
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taons . “ red-mouthed cannons, nproarmg to the clouds,” and “ hands graspi" 
mg firm the ghtteiing shield.” The only nuhtaiy operations of which tms 
part of the poem reminds ns, are those whidi reduced the Ahbey of Quedhn- 
burgh'’to submission, the Templar with his cross, the Austrian and Prussian, 
grenadiers in full uniform, andCurtius and Dentatus with their battenng- 
ram \Yc ought not to pass unnoticed the slam Avar-horsc, who aviU no more 

" Roll lus red eye, and rally for the fight , “ ‘ 

or the slam warrior who, i/hile “lymg on his blccdmg breast,” contrives to' 
“stare ghastly and gnmly on the skies ” As to this last exploit, ue can 
only say, as Dante did on a similar occasion, - ~ r' ^ 

“ Forse per form, gia di’ parlasia ^ 

^ ' St straiolse coslolcun del tutto. i 

Ma 10 nol vidi, nt credo chc sia. . \ 

The tempest is thus desenbed 

'' " But lo I around the matsh’lhng clouds unite, ' 

Like duck battalions halnng for the fight 

The sun sinks back, the tempest spirits sweep,- ' ' 

Fierce through the air, aud nutter on the deep ", , r 

Till from their caverns rush the maniac blasts, ' 

Tear the loose sads, and split the creaking maSts, - / - 

And the lash’d fadlows, rolling m i tram, ' 

Rear their white heads, and race along the mam j’ 

What, we should like to know, is the difference between Uie two operations 
uhich Air Eobert Alontgomety so accurately distinguishes from each other,' 
the frcrce sweeping of the tempest-spvnts through, the air, and. the rushing 
of the mamac blasts from their caverns? rVnd.\vhy' does tjie former opent- 
tion end exactly when the latter commences’ , . 

AVe cannot stop over each of Mr Robert Mon^meiy’s descnptions Wo 
have a shipwrecked sailor, who “visions a viewless temple m tlie air a 
murderer who stands on a heath, “with ashy bps, in cold convulsion 
spicad , ” a pious man, to whom, as he lies m lied at mgbt,^ ' . 

“ The pinorama of past life appears, ■> 

tVarms his pure mmd, and mclts'ic into tears 
a traveller, who loses his way, owing to tlie thickness of the “ cloud-bat- 
tahon, ” and the want of ‘ ‘ heai en lamps, to beam their holy light " We hive 
1 dcscnption of a convicted felon, stolen from that mcompatablc passage m 
Cribbe's Roro ugh, winch has made many a rough and gymcal reader cry like 
a chdd We can, houever, conscientiously declare that persons of the most 
excitable sensibility may siJfely lenture upon Mr Robert hlontgqmery’s \er-' 
sion. Then we haie the “ poor, mindless, pale fqced mamac boj,” who 
“ Rolls Jus ^caut eye - - 
To greet the glowmg fancies of the sky " . 

\Vliat are the glowing fancies of the sky? And uhat is the mcamng of 
tlic two lines whicli almost immediately follow’ 

{ “ A soulless thing a spint of the woods, ' , h 

He loves Co commune tvith, the fields and. floods ‘ 

How can a soulless thing be a spirit ? Then comes a panegyric on the Sim- 
day A baptism ibllows , after Uiat a marriage • aqd we then proceed, m 
due course, lo the visitation of the sick, and Uie burial of the dead - ^ 

Often as* Death lias been personified, Mr Monlgomcty has found some- 
Uimg ncu to say about lum 

" O Death I thou droadless vanquiAcr of earth, , 

The JEIeaients shrank blasted at thy birth I 
Cireenng round the world like tempost wird, 

Itanjas Beforei and victims strewM belund. 

Apes ou a,.es.taiioot grapple f*®*; . 

^ Dragging the Mcr'duao 0 ertutis' 

If tliere lie any one kne 1 1 this passage about which ue are xnorem the dark 
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thaii-about Uie rest^ it is the fourth "What tlie difference may he between 

the victims and. tlie martyrs, and why the martyrs are to he before Death, 
and the victims behind him, are to us gr^t inystenes 
' JWe now come to the third -part, of which we may say with honest Cassio, 
Why, jhis IS a piore excellent song^ than the otlier»’* Mr Robert Mont- 
gomeiy is very severe pn the infidels, and undertakes to' prove, that, as he 
elegantly expresses it, ‘ ’ 

' “Oac great Enchanter helm’d the harmomous whole "x 

„What an enchanter has to do with helming, or what a helm has to do with 
hannony, he does not explam. He proceeds with his argument thus 
" ^ And dare men dream that diomahChance Ins framed 

All that the eye perceives, or tongue his named , 
rhe'spacious world, and ml its w ondets, bom 
' ,, Designless, self-created, and forlorn, 

- ' Like, to tlte flashing bubbles on a stream, 

' , ^ Fim from the cloud, or phantom in a dream J " 

We should bd sorry to stake our faith m a higher Pow er on Mi Robert Mont- 
gomery’s logic He mfoims us that hghtmng is designless and self-created. 
If he canhelieve this, we cannot conceive why he may not beheve that the 
whole universe is designless and self-crated A few hnes before, he tells 
us that It is" the Deity who bids “ thunder tattle fiom the skiey deep ” His 
theoiy is therefore this, thatjGud made the thunder, but tliat the lighlmng 
made itself » ■" , 

But Mr Robert Montgomery^met^hysics are Hot at present our ^me 
He proceeds to set forth the fuuful effects of Atheism 

' ” Then,' hlood-sitain'd Murder, hare ihy hideous arm, , 

' And thou, Aebelhon, welter m thy storm 

Awake, j e spiats of avenging crime , 

' Burst from your bonds, and battle with tlie tune I" , 

Mr Robert Mon^omety is fond of personification, and belongs, we need 
hol say.to that school of poets who hold thatnotliuigmoieisnecessaiy to a 
personification m poetry than to begm a word with a capital letter Murder 
may, w^outimpropnety, bare her arm as she did long ago in Mr Campbell’s 
Pleasures of Hope , But what possible motn e Rebdlion can have for welter- 
ing' iLher storm, what avengmg enme may be, who ns spints may be, .^why 
they' should burst from their bonds, what their bonds may be, why they 
should battle with the tune, what the time may be, and n hat a battle be- 
jAveen the tune^d the spints of avenging crime would resemble, we must 
confess ourselvte qmte unable to understand 

“ And here IccMemory turn her tearful glance 
~ > _ On the dark horrors of tumultuous France, 

' - When blood and blasphemy defiled her loud, 

_ And fierce Rebellion shook her savage lumd." 

^"WIiethecRebelhon shakes her own liand, shakes the hand pf Jfemoiy, or 
slices the hand of France, or what any one of these Uirce luctaphois would 
mean, \ve know no more tlian we knpw what is the sense of the following 
passage,* , ' 

“Let the foul crimes of uifanatc crime 
' . Picture the raging havoc of that time, ’ , 

' When leagued Rwellion match’d to kmdfe man, 

^ - Fright in Tier rear and Murder m her van 

And thou, sneet flower of Austria, slaughter’d Queen, 

, . Who dropp’d no tear uponrihe dreadful scene, " > ^ '• 

' When gush'd the life-blood from thine angel form, > " 

And martyr’d beauty perish’d m the storm, - 
~ " Once vorshipp’dpoxagoaofall whosatt, 

Xhyjookobcdiciici, andthy smile alaw-” , 

TYhat 13 tlie distmcUon between the foul orspes and thp raging havoc which 
^ die foul orgies are to picture? -Why docs Fnght'go beWd Rebelhon, and 
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Miuderbefore? Why should not Murder fall behmdFn^ht? Orwhyshould 
not all the three ws^ abreast? We have read of a hei» who^hatl 
^ " Amazement in his van. With flight comhmcd, . ' ~ - 

And Sorrow’s faded form, and Soliti^e behmd ” 

Gray, we suspect, could have given a reason for disposing^ the allegoncar 
attendants of Edward thus But to proceed, “'Flower of Austria ” is stolen 
from Byron “ Dropp’d ” is false English “ Pensh’d in the storm ” means 
noting at all , and “thy look obedi^ce” means the very reverse 'of- what 
Mr Robert Montgomery intends to say ' ’ 

Our poet then proceeds to demonstrate the immortality of the soul ' 
“ And shall the soul, the fount of reason, die, 

When dust and darkness round, its temple lie ? 

Did God breathe in it no ethereal hre, ' ^ 

Dimless and quenchless, though the breath expire t” < - 

The soul IS a fountain ; and therefore it is not to die, though dust and dnrk-,< 
ness he round its temple, because an ethereal lire has been breathed into it, 
which cannot be quenched though its breath expire Is it-the fountain, or 
the temple, that breathes, and has fire breathed into it ? ' 

Mr Montgomery apostrophizes the 

“ Immortal beacons — spirits of the just,” — ^ ‘ 

and describes tlieir employments m another world, which are to be, it seems, 
bathing in light, heanng fiery streams flow, and ndmg on living cars of light* 
nmg The deathbed of the sceptic is described with what we suppose is 
meant for eneigy We then have the deathbed of a Chnsban made as ndi- 
culous as false imagery and fsdse English can make it But this is not enou|^ 
The Day of Judgment is to be descnbed, and a roanng cataract of nonsense 
IS poured fom imon this tremendous subject Earth, we are told, is dashed ^ 
into Eternity Furnace blazes wheel round the horizon, and burst into bnght ' 

wizard phantoms Racmg hurricanes unroll and whirl quivering fire-clouds 
The white waves gallop Shadowy worlds career around The red- and 
ragmg eye of Imagination is then forbidden to pry farther But further Mr 
Robert Montgomery persists in prymg The stars bound through the airy 
roar The unbosomed d^ yawns on the rum The billows of Eternity 
then begm to advance The work! glai;es m fiery slumbef A car comes 
forward driven by living thunder 

“ Creation shudders with sublime dismay 
And in a blazing tempest whirls an ay ” ' 

And this IS fine poetry ' This is what ranks its writer with the master* 
spirits of the age 1 Tlus is what has been descnbed, over .and over again, 
in terms which uould require some qualification if used respecting Paradise 
Lost ' It IS too much that this patt^work, made by stitchmg together old 
odds and ends of what, when new, was but tawdry fnppery, is to be picked 
off the dunghill on which it ought to rot, and to be hem up to admiration as 
an inestimable specimen of art And what must we think of a system by 
means of uhich verses lilce those which u e have quoted, verses fit only for the 
poet’s corner of the Morning Post, can produce emolument and fame? The 
cnculation of this water’s poetry has been greater than that of Southey's 
Roderick, and beyOnd all comparison greater than that of Cary’s Dante or> 
of the best works of Coleridge Thus encouraged, Mr Robert Montgomery 
has favoured the pubhc mtli volume after volume We have gii en so much 
space to the examination of his first and most popular performance that we 
have none to spare for liis UmversalPrayer, and ms smaller poems, which, 
os the puffing journals tell us, would alone constitute a sufficient title to lite- 
rary immortality SVe sliall pass at once to his last publication, entitled 
Satan ‘ I 

This poem avas ushered mto the avorld with the usual roar of acclamation 
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But the thing i^ow past ja, joke Pretensions so unfounded, so impudent, 

and so succes^ul, had aroused a spint of resistance, In several magazines 
" and reviews, accordmgly, Satan has been handled somewhat rouglily, and 
the arts of die puffers have been exposed wth good' sense and spirit. We 
sliali, ,therefore, be very concise. ' ^ ' 

- ^ Of the two poems vre rathe? prefer that on tlie Omnipresence of the Deity, 
for the same reason whicli mduced Sir Thomas More to rank one bad book 
above another “ Marry, tins is somewhat This is rhyme. But the other 
, IS neither rhyme nor reason " Satan is a long soliloquy, whidi the Devil 
pronounces in five or so. thousand Imes of bad blank veise, concerning 
geography, politics, newspapers, fashionable society, theatrical amusements, 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels, Lord Byron’s poetry, and Sir Martin’s picture? 

, The new designs for Milton have, as was natural, particularly attracted the 
attention of a personage, who occupies so conspicuous a place m them Sir 
Slartm must be pleased to learn that, whatever may bethought of those per- 
formances on earth, they give full satisfaction 111 Pandajmomum, and diathe 
' IS there thought to hav'e lut off the hkencsses of the various Thrones and 
' Dcnoimnations very happdy 

^ s The motto to the poem of Satan is taken from the Book of Job : ‘ ‘ Whence 
' comcst thou ? From going to and fro m die earth, and walking up and down 
1 ' in It ” And certainly Mr Robert Slontgomery has not failed to make bis 
^ heia'ga tc sad fas, s^ ivslk tip dowx With ths exceptiaa, however, 

' of this propensity to locomotion, Satan has not one Satanic qiiahty Slad 

- Tom had told us that “ the pnnee of darkness is a gendeman , ” but we had 
yet to learn that he is a resectable and pious gentleman, whose principal 
fault is that he 15 somethmg of a twaddle and far too libeml of liis good ad- 
vice That happy cliange m his character which Ongen anticipated, and of 
vvhich Tillotson did not despair, seems to be rapidly taking place Bad 

“habits are not eradicated in a moment It is not strange, ihmefore, that so 
-old mv offender should now and then relapse for a short time into wrong dis- 
positions . But to give him his due, as the proverb recommends, we must 
say.that he alvvaiys retums, after two or three hues of impiety, to his preach- 

- ing-style We would senously advise Mr Montgomeiy to omit or altS about 
a hundred hues in different parts of this large volume, and to republish it 
under the name of “ Gabnel ” ’ The reflections of which it consists would 
come less absurdly, asfiir as there is a more and a less ih extreme absurdity, 
from a good than from a bad angd 

We can aflbrd room only for a smgle quotation We give one at 
^ random, neither worse nor better, as far as we can perceive, thnn any other 
' equal number of hues in the book The Devil goes to the play, and moral- 
" ises thereon as follows 

, “Musicand Pomp their mingUng spirit shed 

' , Around me , beauties id their cloud-hkc robes 

Shine forth, — a scenic paradise, it glares 
Intouc.ation through the reebng sense 
Of flush’d enjoyment In the motley host 
.Three prime gradations may be lanVd the first, 

To mount imon the wings of Shakspeartfs nund. 

And win a flash of hts Promethean thought,— 

To smile and weep, to Judder, and achmve 
A round of passionate omnipotence. 

Attend, the second, are a sensual tnbe, 

' Chnvened to hear romantic harlots sing, 

> . On forms to banquet a lascivious gaze. 

While the bnght perfidy of wanton eyes 
Through brun and spirit darts debcious firq • 

The last, a throng most pitiful I who seem, , 

With their corroded figures, raylcss glance, 

^ And death-hke struggle of decaying age, 

Like punted skeletons in charnel pomp . 
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, ■- Sut forth to satinze the human, Icmd 1— ' ^ ' 

' How fine a prospect for demoniac \ievr* ^ " 

' ' ' Creatures whose souls outbalance worlds awake i' 

Methmks I hear a pitying angel cry “ ' n , 

Heare we conclude If our remarlcs give pain to Mr RobertMontgomerj, we 
are sorw for it But, at whatever post of pain to individuals, litentturc must 
be pifnfied from this taint And, to show that we are not actuated by any feel' 
ing of personal enmity towards him, we hereby give notice that,- as soon as any 
book shall, by means of pulBng, reach a second edition, our intention is to 
do unto the writer of it as we have done unto Mr Robert Montgomery, 


CIVIL DISABILITIES OF THE JEWS (Jan , 1831 ) ‘ 

StaUiOittt if the'Civil Dtsahhius and Prtvaltens affectuig Jews taSns^and, 

8va London, 1829, - 

The dLstinguishetl member of the House of Commons who, Wiva^ the 3 ose 
of the late Parliament, brought forward a proposition for the relief M-lhc' 
Jews, has gnen notice of his intention to renew it. The force of reason, m 
the last session, earned the measure through one stage, m spite of the^oppo* 
sition of power Reason and power are now on the same side and we have 
httle doubt that they will conjointly achieve a decisive -victory “ In ordei to 
contnbute our share to the success of just principles, we propose to pass in,^ 
review, as rapitUy as possible, some of the arguments, or phrases claiming 
to be arguments, which have been employed to vindicate a system full of 
absurdity and injustice ,> 

The constitution, it is said, is essentially Christian , and therefore to admit 
Jews to office is to destroy the constitution Nor is the Jew injured bj being 
excluded from political power For no man has any nght to power A man 
has a nght to his property , a man has a nght to be protected from personal 
injury. These rights the law allows to the Jew , and with tliese nght? iir 
would be atrocious to interfere But it is a mere matter of favour to admit 
any man to political power , and no man can justly complain that he is 
shut out from it. ' , _ 

We cannot but admu-e the mgenui^ df this contnvance for shifting the 
burden of the proof from those to whom it properly belongs, and who would, 
we suspect find it rather cumbersome. ' Surely no Christian can deny that 
every human being has a right to be allowed every gratification svliich pro- 
duces no harm to others, and to be spared every mortification which produces 
no good to others Is it not a source of mortification, to a class of men lhat_ 
they are excluded from political power? If it be, they have, on Christian' ■ 
pnnciplcs, a nght to be freed from that mortification, imlcss it can he shown 
that their exclusion is neecssaty for the averting of some greater evil The _ 
presumption is evidently m favour of toleration It is for the prosecutor tef 
make out his case ' ' 

The strange aigument winch we are considcimg would prove too much ; 
even for those who advance it If no map has a nght to political power, 
then neither Jew nor Gentile has such a nght Tlie whole foundation of 
, government is taken away But if government be taken aw ay, the property 
and the persons of men ate insecure , and it is acknowledged that men have ' 
a nght to their property and to personal security If it be nght that the pro- 
perty of men should be protected, and if tins can only be done by means of 
government, then it must be right that goyeniment should exist Now Uiere 
cannot begovemment unless some pereon or persons possess political power 
Therefore It IS nghtthatsomcpeison pcrsonsshould possess political power 
Tliat is to say, some person or persons must have a nght to political power 
- „ It is because men are not in the nabif of considering vvhat the end of 
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^ govenmieat IS, that -Catlaolic disahihUes^an^" Jewish disabiUtie^ have beea 
sgffiaed to esJst so long We hear of- e&entially Protestant govenunents 
•and essenbidly' Christian governments, words whrch mean just as much as 
essentially Protestant cbokeiytOressentidlyOrnsliiaihOTsemanship Gbvern- 
"inent exists for the piupose of keeping'the peace, fof the purpose of coin* 
■pelUng us to settle our disputes hy arbitration instead of setting them by 
Wows, for the purpose of competing us to supply our \^ts hjr industr}-, , - 
instead of supplymg them by 'rapme.- This is me only operatiop." for which 
the machmery of goveniment is peculiarly adapted, the only operation winch 
’ wise , governments ever propose to themselves as then chief oWeet. If theic 
^ IS auy;dass of people who are not mterested, or w bo do not think' themselves 
mterested, in the security of property and the maintenance of order, that class 
- ought to ba^ e no share of the powers which exist for the purpose of secutmg 
.prope^yand nmmtaimng ortjei But why a man should be less fit fo exer- 
; else tiose powers because he wears a beard, because he does not eat ham, 

^ Jiecause he goes to the synagogue on Saturdays instead of gomg to tlie cliurch 
on Sundays, we camiot conceive. - - , - 

The points of difference between Christianity and Judaism have very much- ' 
to do with a man's fitness to be a bishop or a rabbi. But Qiey have no more. 

„ to do with his fitness to be a magistrate, a legislator, or a mmister of finance, 
than w'lth his fitness to be a cotibler Nobody has ever thought of com-' 

, pellmg cobblers to make any dedaration on the true faith of a Christian. , 

' Any man would rather Jiaye his shoes mended by a heretical cobbler tlian, 
by a person who had subscribed all Uie thirty-mne artides, but had never 
handled an awh'* Men' act tl^, not because they are indifferent to religion, 
but because they do not see what religion has to do-with.the mending of. 

, their shbes. "Yet religion has as mudi to do with the mending of shoes as* 
with the budget and the army estimates IVe have surely had several signal ~ 

E roofs withm the last twenty years that a very good Chnstian may be a very- 
ad Chancellor of the Exchequer. . ' . _ 

, But it vvould be monstrous, say the persecutors, that Jews should l4[islatej 
for a Christian commumty Tins is a palpable misrepresentation What is 
* proposed is, not that tlie Jews should legislate for a Christian community, 
but -that a legislature composed of Christians and' Jews should legislate*, 
dor, a community composed of Christians and Jews ' On nine huiulred ■ 
and mnefy-nine questions out of a thousand, on all questions of police, of 
finance, "of civil and criminal law, of foreign policy, me Jew, as a Jew, has 
no mterest Jiostile to that of the Christian, or even to tliat of the Churchman 
- On, questions jdatmg to the ecdesiasncal establisliment, the. Jevy and the ' 
Churchman nuiy differ. But they cannot differ more widely than tbo'CathoIic * 
r and the Chnrcliman, or the Independent and tlie Churchman . Tlie pnu- , 
ciple that Churchmen ought to., monopolize the whole power of the state 
would at least have an mtelhgible meaning Tlie prm'dple that'ChrjBtians-.. 
ought to monopolize it has no meaning at all For no questionconnected" 
with the ecclesiastical institutions of* the country can possibly come before 
Parliament, with respect to vyhich there will not he as wide a difference be ^ 

tween Christians as mere can be between any Chnspan and any Jew* ' ’ 

- ^ Infact," the Jews are not now exduded from pohticM power They possess 
it , and as long as ^ey are allowed to accumulate large fortunes, they must 
possessiit. The distmction which is sometimes made between civil privi- 
leges and pbhtical power is a distinction without a difference.. Privileges 
are power. Cml and political are synonymous words,'the one denved from 
1 the Latm, the othei- from the Greek Nor .is this mere- verbal.quibblm<» 

If we look for a moment at the facts of the case, we sh^'see that the'thmes . 

^ are inseparable, or rather identical.-** _ 

That a Jew should be adjudge in a,ChHsUan count^ would be most 
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' shocking But be may be a juryman He may^try issues of fact ,,and no 
harm is done But if he should be suffered to try issues of law,’ there is an 
end of the constitution He may sit in a box plainly dressed, and return 
verdicts But that he should sit on the bench m a black gown and wlute 
mg, and grant new tnals, would be an abomination not to be thought of 
among baptized people The distmchonis certipnly most philosophical' 
Wmit power in avilised society is so great as that of the creditor over the 
debtor? If we take this away from the Jew, we take away from him the 
security of his property If we leave it to him, we leave to him a power 
more despotic by far than that of die king and all his cabinet 
It would be impious to let a Jew sit m Parliament But a Jew may make 
money, and money may make members of Parliament Gatton and Old 
Sarum may be the property of a Hebrew An elector of Penryn mil take 
ten pounds from Shylock rather than nine ^unds nmeteen shillings and 
elevenpence three farthmgs from Antonio To this no objection is made. 
That a Jew should possess the substance of legislative power, that he should 
command eight votes on every division as if he were the great Duke of New- 
castle himseu, is exactly as it should be But that he, should pass the bat 
and sit down on those mystenous cushions of green leather, that he should 
cry “hear” and “order,” and talk about being on his legs, and being, for 
one, free to say this and to say that, would be a profanation sufficient to 
bnng rum on the country 

That a Jew should be pnvy councillor to a Christian Jcing wpuld be an . 
eternal disgrace to the nation But the Jew may govern the money-market, 
and the money-market may govern the world The minister may be in doubt 

as to hia scheme of finance tdl he has been closeted mth the Jew. A con- 
gress of sovereigns may be forced to summon the 3 ew to their assistance The / 
scrawl of the Jew on the back of a piece of paper may be •^orth more than 
the royal word of three kings, or the national faith of three new American 
republics But that he should put Right Honourable before his name would 

be the most fnghtful of national calamities 
It was in this way that some of our pohticians reasoned about the Irish 
Cathohcs The Catholics ought to have no political power The sun of 
England is set for ever if the Cathohcs exercise political pouer Give the 
Cathohcs every thing else , but keep pohbcal power from them These wise , 

men did not see that, when every thing eke had been given, pohticol power' 
had been given They continued to repeat their cuckoo song, when it was 
no longer a question whether Catholics should have political pouer or 
not, when a Catholic Association bearded the Parliament, when a Catholic 
agitator exercised infinitely more authonty than the Lord Lieutenant 
If It IS our duty as Christians to exclude the Jeivs from pohtical power, it 
must be our duty to treat them as our ancestors treated them, to murder tliem, 
and banish them, and rob them For m that way, and m diat way alone, 
can we really depnve them of pohtical power If u c do not adopt this course, 
we may take away the shadow, but ue must leave them tlie substance We 
may do enough to pain and imtate them , but we shall not do enough to secure 
ourselves from danger, if danger really exists Where wealth is, there power 

must inevitably be. 

The English Jews, we are told, are not Enghslimcn They are a separate 
people, hvmg locally m this island, but living morally and politically in com- 
munion with their brethren who are scattered over all the world An English 
Jew looks on a Dutch or a Portuguese Jew as his countryman, and on an 
English Chnstian as a stranger This want of patriotic iLelmg, it is said, 
renders a Jew unlit to exercise political functions- 
The argument has in it sometlung plausible , but a close examination shows 
, it (o be quite unsound £i en i£ the alleged facts are admitted, still the Jews 
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«e not the only people who have prefenjed their sect to their country Tlio 
feeling of patriotism, when, soaety is m a healthful state, springs up by a 
' natUTU and inevitable association, in, the minds of atizens who know that they 
owe all their comforts and pleasures to the bond which unites them in one 
community Buh under a partial and oppressive government, tliese associa- 
tions cannot acquire that krength which they have in a better state of things 
Jifen are compelled to seek from their party that protection which they ought 
to receive from their country, and they, bj a natural consequence, transfer to 
their party that affection which they would otherwise hav e felt for ^their coun- 
try, Tlie Huguenots of France called m tlie help of England against their 
Cathohc kings The Catholics of France called m the help of Spam against 
a Huguenot kmg Would it be fair to infer,'that at present tlie French Pro- 
testants would wish to see their religion made dominant by tlie help of tt 
Prussian or English army? Surely not And why is it that they are not 
willmg, as they formerly w’ere willing, to sacrifice the uiterests of their country 
to the interests of tlieir religious persuasion? 1 he reason is obvious they 
were persecuted tlien, and arc not persecuted now The English Puritans, 
under Charles the First, prevailed on the Scotch to invade England. Do 
the Protestant Dissenters of our time wash to see the Church put down by an 
invasion of foreign Calvinists ? If not, to w hat cause are we to attnbute the 
change ? Surely to tins, tliat the Protestant Dissenters are far better treated 
novv than m the seventccntli century. Some of tlie most illustnous public men 
'dint England ever produced were inclined to take refuge from the tymnnyof 
Laud in North Amcnca- Was this because Presbyterians and. Independents 
are incapable of loving their country? But it is idle to multiply instances. 
Nothmg is so offensive to a man who knows any thing of history or of human 
nature as to hear those who exercise the powers of government accuse any 
sect of foreign attadiments If there be any proposition universally true m 
politics It is this, that foreign attadiments are tlie fruit of domestic misrule 
It has always been the tndc of bigots to make their subjects miserable at 
home, and then to complain that they look for relief abroad ; to divide society, 
and to wonder that it is not united , to govern as if a section of the state 
were the whole, and to censure the other sections of the state fortlieir want 
of patnotic spint If the Jews have not felt tovvaids England like children. 
It IS because she has treated them like a step-mother 'Ihere is no feeling 
which more certainly devdopes itself m the minds of men. living under tolcr- 
", ably good government than the feeling of patriotism Since the beginning ol 

' the world, there never was any nation, or any large portion of any nation, 
not cruelly oppressed, which w as. wholly destitute of that fedmg To make 
,, it therefore ground of accusation against a class of men, that tliey are not 
patriotic, is the most vulgar legerdemam of sophistry. It is the logic which 
the wolf employs against the l^b It is to accuse the mouth of tlie stream 
of poisoning the source 

- , If the Enghdi Tews really felt a deadly hatred to' England, if the weekly 

^yer oC their synagogues were that all the curses denounced by Ezekiel on 
Tyre and Egypt might fall on London, if, m their solemn feasts, they called 
down blessmgs on those who should dash their children to pieces on the stones, 
still, we say, their hatred to their countrymen would not be more intense than 
that which sects of Christians liave often borne to eadi other But m fact the 
/eelmg of the Jews is not such. It is precisely what, m the situation in which 
V they are placed, we should expect it to he. They are treated far better than 
the French Protestants were treated mthe sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
or than our Puntans were treated m the time of Laud. .They, therefore, 

' have no rancour against the government or against their countrymen It will 
not be denied that they are far better affected tMhe state than the followers 
‘ of Coligni or Vane, -But tliey are not so vvdl treated as the dissenting sects 
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of Chnshans are now treated in England , and on tins account, and, ire firmly 
• believe, on this account alone, they liave a more exclusive spirit Till we have 
earned the experiment farther, we are not entitled to conclude that they can- 
not be made Englishmen altogether The statesman who treats diem as diens^ 
and then abuses them for not entertaining all the feelmgs-of natives, is as 
unreasonable as the tyrant who punished then: fathers for not making bricks 
'without straw ‘ _ 

Rulers must not be suffered thus to absolve themselves of their solemn re- 
, sponsibility It docs not he m their mouths to say that a sectis not patriotic. 
It 13 their business to make.it patnotic. History and reason clearly mdicate 
the means The English Jews ate, as far as we cm see, precisely what our 
government has made them They are precisely what my sect, whit any 
class of men, treated as they have been treated, would have been If all the 

red-haired people in Europe had, dunng centimes, been outmged and opr 
pressed, banished from this place, imprisoned m that, deprived of their money; 
deprived of their teeth, convicted of the most improbable crimes on the feeblest 
evidence, dragged at horses’ tails, hanged, tortured, burned alive, if, when 
manners became milder, they had still been subject to debasing restnctions 
and exposed to vulgai insults, locked up m particular streets in some coup- 
tnes, pelted and ducked by the rabble m others, excluded everywhere from 
magistracies and honours what would be the patriotism of gentlemen with red 
hair? And if, under such circumstances, a proposition were made for admitting 
red-hatred men to office, how striking a speech might an eloquent admirer oi 
our old institutions deliver against so revolutionary a measure' “ These men,” 
he might say, “ scarcely consider themselves as Englishmen JThey think a red- 
huredFren^man or a red-haired German more closely coimected with them 
than a man with brown hair bom in their own pansh If a ^reign sovereign 
patronises red hair, they love him better than their own native king They are 
^ not Englishmen they cannot be Enghshmen naturehas forbidden it experi- 
'ence proves it to be impossible Right to political power they have none , 
for no man has a right to pobtical power Let them enjoy personal secunty , 
let thur property be under the protection of the law But if they ask for leave 

to exercise power over a commumty of which they are only half members, a. 
commumty the constitution of whu^ is essentially dark-haured, let us answer 
them in the words of our wise ancestors, Nolumits leges Angltes mutan ” 
But, it IS said, the Senptures declare tliat the Jews arc to be restored to 
their own country, and the whole nation looks forward to tliat restoration 
They are, therefore, not so deeply interested as others m the prdspenty of 
England It is not their home, but merely the place of their sojourn, the 
house of their bondage This argument, which first appeared m the Times 
1 newspaper, and which has attracted a degree of attention proportioned not 
so much to Its own mtnnsic force as to the general talent with which that 
journal IS conducted, belongs to a class of sophisms by which the most hate- 
ful persecutions may easily be justified To (harge men with practical con- 
sequences which they themselves deny is dismgenuous.m controversy , it is 
atrocious in government The doctrme of predestination, m the opinion of 
many people, tends to make those who hold it utterlyimmoral And cer- 
tainly it would seem that a man who beheves^his eternal destiny to be already 
irrevocably fixed is likely to indulge his pusions without restraint and to 
neglect his religious duties If he is an heir of vmtli, his exertions must be„ 
unavailing, if he ‘is preordained to hfe, they must be superfluous But 
'would it bevvase to punish every man who holds the higher doctrines of 
Calvinism, as if he had actually committed alL those enmes which we know 
some Antmomians to have committed? Assuredly not The fact notor-" 
loudy Is that there are many Cnlvinfets as moral m their conduct as any 
'Armiinon, and many Arminlans as loose as any Calvinist 
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who hold It IS very much greater tlian the number of Jews residing in Eng-' 
land Many of &ose who hold it are distmguished by rank/ wealth, andc. 
ability It fs preached from pulpits, both of the Scottish and of the Eng- 
lish Aurch Noblemen and members of Parhament have wntten m defence 
of It. Now wherein does this doctrine differ, as far as its political tendem^ 
IS concerned, from the doctrine of the Jews? If a Jew is imfit to legislate' 
for us because he believes that he or his remote descendants will be removed 
to Palestine, can we safely open the House of Commons to a fifth-monarcby 
man, who expects that before this Mneration shall pass away,, all the'kmg- 
doms of the earth will be swallowedup m one divine empire? 

Docs a Jew engage less.eagerly than a Christian in any compehtion which 
the law leaves open to him ? Is he less active and rc^ar m his busmess, 
than his neighbours? Does he furmsh his house meanly, because he is a' 
pilgrim and sojourner in the land? Does the expectation of being 1:63101 ed. 
to the country of his fathers make him insensible to the fluctuations of the ' 
stock-exchange? Does he, in arranging his private affairs, ever take uito " 
the account the chance of his migratmg to Palestine? If not, why are we to 
suppose that feelings winch never influence his dealmgs as a merchant, or ' 
his dispositions as a testator, u ill acquire a boundless influence over him as 
soon as he becomes a magistrate or a legislator? 

There is another argument which we would not willingly treat with levity, ■- 
and which yet we scarcely know how to treat senously Scripture, it is said,' 
is full of terrible denunciations ogamst the Jews It is foretold that tliey are to 
be wanderers Is it then nght to give them a home? It is foretold flint they 
are to be oppressed Cm we with propnety suffer them to be rulers? - To 
admit them to the rights of citizens is mamfesfly to insult the Dmne oracles 

We allow that to falsify a prophecy inspired by Divme Wisdom would be 
a most atrocious enme It is, Acrefore, a happy circumstance for our frail 
species, that it is a crime which no man can possibly commit If we admit 
the Jews to seats m Parhament, we shall, by so dom^, prove that the pro- 
-phecies m question, wliatever they may mean, do not mean that tlie-Jews 
shall be excluded from Parliament 

In fact It IS already clear that the prophecies do not bear the meaning put 
upon them by the respectable persons whom we are now answering In 
France and fn the United States the Jews are already admitted to. all the-’ 
nghts of citizens A prophecy, therefore, which should mean that flie Jeivs 
would never, during the course of their wanderings, be adnutted to aU flic 
nghts of cibzcns in the places of their sojourn, would be a false prophecy 
This, therefore, is not the meaning of the propheaes of Senpture 

Buk we protest altogether against the practice of confounding prophecy 
With precept, of settmg up predictions whidi are often obscure against a 
morality wmch is always clear If actions are to be^considered as just and 
good merely because they have been predicted, uliat action was,^ ever more 
laudable than that crime which our bigots are now,'" at the end of eighteen 
centimes, urging us to avenge on flie Jews, that crime which' made tlie earth 
shake and blotted out the sun from heaven ? The same reasoning whicli-is 
now employed tp vindicate the disabilities imposed on our Hebrew country- 
men will equally vmdicate the kiss of Judas and flic judgment of Pilate ^ 
“ The Son of man goeth, as it is wntten of' him , but woe to that man by 
whom the Son of man is betrayed ” And woe to those who, m any age or 
in any country, disobey his benevolent commands under pretence of accom- 
plishing his predictions. If^his arguipcnt, justifies the laws now existing 
against the Jews, it justifies equally all the cruelties which have ever been 
committed against fliem, the sweeping cdictsof banishment and confiscation, 
flic dungeon, flic rack, and the slow fire How can vve excuse ourselves 
for leaving property to people who are to “serve flieir enem>cs>in hunger, 
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and m thirst, and m nakedness, and in \vant of all things for giving pro- 
tection to die persons of tliose who are to “ fear day and night, and to have 
none assurance’ of their life fornot seizing on the children of a race whose 
/^sons'and daughters are to be given unto another people?” 

"We have not so learned the doctnnes of Him who commanded us to love 
our neighbour as ourselves, and who, when He was railed upon to explain 
what He meant by a neighbour, -selected as an example a heretic and an 
^len Last year, we remember, it was represented by a pious wnter in the 
John Bull newspaper, and by some other equally fervid Christians, as a mon- 
strous indecency, that tlie measure for the relief of the Jewsshould be brought 
forward m Passion week One of these humourists ironically recommended 
that It should be read a second time on Good Fnday We should have had 
no objection ; nor do we believe that the day could be commemorated in a 
more worthy manner We know of no day fitter for termmating long hos- 
tilities, and repainng cruel wrongs, than the day on wliicli the religion of 
mercy was founded We know of no day fitter for blottmg out from the 
statute-book the last traces of intolerance than the day on whidi the spirit 
of mtolerance produced the foulest of all judicial murders, the day on which 
the list of ^e victuns of mtolerance, that noble list wherein Socrates and 
More are enrolled, was glonfied by a yet greater and holier name 
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Leittrs and y «uruah ef Lord Byron, with Noitus o/htf Life By Thomas Moobe^ 

s vols 410 London 1830 

We liave read this book mth the greatest pleasure Considered merely as ' 
a composition, it deserves to be classed among the best specimens of Eng- 
lish prose which our age has produced It coii^ns, indeed, no single pas- 
sage equal to two or three which we could select from the Life of Shendan 
But, as a whole, it is immeasurably supenor to that work Tlie style is 
agreeable, clear, and manly, aud when it rises into eloquence, rises without 
effort or ostentation Nor is tlie matter infenor to die manner It would 
be difficult to name a book which exhibits more kmdness, fairness, and 
'modesty It has evidently been iratten, not for the purpose of shoivmg, 
what, however, it often shows, how well its author can xvnte, but for the 
purpose of vindicating, as far as truth will permit, the memory of a cele- 
brated man who can no longer vindicate himself Mr Moore never thrusts 
4 himself between Lord Byron and the public. With the strongest tempta- 
tions to egotism, he has said no more about himself than the subject abso- 
lutely reqmred. ' 

A great part, indeed, the greater part, of these volumes, consists of extracts 
' from the Letters and Journals of Lord Byron , and it is difficult to speak too 
highly of the skill which has been shown in the selection and arrangement. 
We will not say that we have not occasionally remarked in these two large 
'quartos an anecdote which should have been omitted, a letter which should 
' have been suppressed, a name which should have been concealed by aster-, 

' isks, or asterisks which do not answer the purpose of concealmg the name 
^But It IS impossible, on a general survey^ to deny that the task has been 
executed with great judgment and great humanity When we consider the 
life which Lord Byron had led, his petulance, his irritabihty, and his- com- 
municativeness, we caimot but admire the dexterity with which Mr Moore 
has contnved to exhibit so much of the character and opinions of liis friend, 
with so little pain to the feelings of the living. 

The extracts from the journals and correspondence of Lord Byron are in 
the highest degree valuable, not merely on account of the information which 
Uiejr contain respecting the distinguished man by whom the^ were wntten, 
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but on account also of their rare ment as compositions ^ Tlie Letters^at 
least those wludi irere sent from Italy; aie among the best in our language. 
They are less affected dian those of Pope and "Walpole, tliey ha\e more 
mallet in them than tiiose of Cowper Knowing that many of them were 
^not wntteii merely for the person to whom they were directed, but were, 
general epistles, meant lobe read by a large circle, we expected to find Uiem 
clever and spinted, but deficient in case We looked wth .vigilance for m-. 
stances of stiffiicss m the language and awkivardness m tlie tiansitions, ^ We 
havebecn agreeably disappointed., and we must confess that, if the epistolary 
style of Lord Byron was artificial, it was a rare and admirable instance of 
that 1 iighest art which cannot be disbngmshed from nature 
* Of the deep and painful mterest which this book excites no abstract can, 
give a just notion So sad and dark a stoiy is scarcely to be found in any 
work of fiction , and we are little disposed to envy the moralist who can 
re id It without being softened ' 

1 he pretty fable by winch the Duchess of Orleans illustrated the character 
of her son the Regent might, with little cliange, be apphed to Byron 'All' 
the faines, save one, hod been bidden to his cradle All the gossips had 
been profuse of their gifts One had bestowed nobihty, another genius, a 
third beauty. The malignant elf who had been unin^ted came last; and, 

' unable to reverse what her sisters bad done for their favourite, had mixed 
- up a curse with every blessing In the rank of Lord Byron, m hi^ under- 
standing, m his character, m his very person, there was a strange umon of 
opposite extremes He was born to all that men covet and admire But 
in every one of those eminent advantages which he possessed over others 
' was mingled something of misery and debasement He was sprung from a 
house, ancient indeed and nohl^ but degraded and impoverished^ a senes 
of enmes and follies which had attamed a scandalous publicity The kins- 
man whom he succeeded had died poor, and, but for merciful judges, ^wojild - 
^ have died upon the gallows The young peer had great mtellectualpowers', 

^ ' yet there was an unsound part m his mmd He had naturally a generous 
and feehug heart but his temper was wayward and imtable. He'had a 
head which statuanes loved to copy, and a foot the deformity of which the- 
beggars m the streets mimicked Distinguished at once by the strcngtli 
and by the weakness of his intellect, affectionate yet perverse, a poor lord, 
and a handsome cripple, he rcguired, if ever man required, the firmest and 
Uie mostjudicious tiaimng But capnciously os nature had dealtinthluin, 
the parent to whom the office of forming liis character was intrusted 
mote capncious sUlL She passed from paroxysms of rage to jiaroxystos of 
tenderness At one tune she stifled him with her caresses * at another time 
she insulted his deformity He came uito tlie world , and the world treated 
. him as his mother had treated him, sometimes lyitli fondness, sometimes 
with cruelty, never wtli justice It indulged him witliout discnimnation, 
oud punished hun without discnmmation He was truly a- spoiled diild, 
not merely the spoded child of his parent, but the spoiled child of nature, 
the spoiled child of fortune, the spoiled child of fame, tlie spoiled child of 
society His first poems were received ayith'a contempt which, feeble as, 
they weie, thw didnot absolutely deserve The poem which he published 
on his return from his travels was, on the ollie^hand, extolled far above its . 
ment At twenty-four he found hunself on the highest pinnacle of literary 
fame, watli Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, and a crowd of other distinguished 
writers beneath his feet There js scaredy an instance iii history of so sud- 
den a rise to so dizzy an enunence. ' , * 

Every tlinig that could stimulate, and eiery thmg that could gratify the 
strongest propensities of our nature, ,llie gaze of a hundred drawang-rooms, 

^ tlie acclamations of die whole nation,^ the applause of applauded men, the 
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loYp of lovely omen, all this world and, all the glory of it were at once offered 
tp-a youth to whom nature had given violent passions, and nhoni education 
Imdnever taught to control them He lived as-niany men live who have no 
similar excuse to plead foi Ihcir faults But liis comitiy men and his country* 
women would love him and admire Mm They were resolved to see in his 
excesses only the dash and outbreak of that same fiay mmd wludi glowed 
111 Ins poetry He attacked religion , yet ui religious cuxdcs his name was 
incntioned with fondness , and m many religious publications lus works weie 
censured witli singular tenderness He lampooned the Pnnee Regent ; yet 
Jip could not ahenate the Tories Every thing, it seemed, was,lo be foigiven 
to youth, rank, and genius" 

Ihcn came the reaction Society, capncious m its mdignation os'it had 
been capricious m its fondness, flew mto a rage with its fcoward and pelted 
liarling. He had been w orshipped with an irrational idolatry He w as per* 
sccuted with on irrational fuiy JMuch has been wi itten about those unhappy ^ 
domestic occurrences winch decided the fate of his life Yet nothing is, ” 
nothing ever wa^ positively known to the public, but this, that he quaricilcd 
With Ms lady, and that she refused to live with him There have been Mnts 
m ablmdance, and shrugs and takings of the head, and “'Well, well, wo 
know,’* and “We could an if we would,” and “If we list to speak,” and 
“ Tliere he Uiat might an tliey list ” But we are not aware tliat theie is be- 
fore the world, substantiated by credible, or even by tangible evidence, a 
single fact ludicaUug tliat Lord Byron was more to blame than any other 
man who u on bad tenns with his wife The professional men whom Lady < 
Bycon consulted were undoubtedly of opinion that she ought not to live with 
her husband. But it is to be remembered tliat they formed that opinion with- 
out heanng both sides We do not say, we do not mean to insmuale, that 
Lady Byron was m any resiicct to blame We thuik that those who condemn 
hci oh the evidence which is nowhefoie the public are as rash os those who 
condemn her hiuband We will not pronounce any judgment, we cannot, 
even in' our own mmds, form any judgment, on a tionsaction which is so 
imperfectly known to us. It would have been well if, at tlie time of the 
separation, all those who knew as little about the matter tlien os we know 
about it 'now had shown that forbearance wMch, under such cucumstouces, 

IS but'eommon justice 

"■Weljiovvno spectacle so ridiculous as the Bntish pubhe m one of its 
periodical fits of mondily,- In general, elopements, divorces, and family 
quarrels, pass with little, notice We read the scandal, talk about it for a 
day, ^and forget it But once m si\ or seven years om virtue becomes out- 
rageous. We chmiot suffei the laws of religion and decency to be violated. 
We must Make a stand against vice We must teach hbertmes that the Eng- 
lish people appreciate the importance of domestic ties Accoidingly some -- 
unfoitmiate man, m no respect more depraved than hundreds whose offences 
have been treated w'lth leraty, is smgled out as an expiatory sacnfice If he 
has cluidren, they are to be taken from him If he bas> a profession, he is to 
be driv eurfrom. it He is cut by the Mgher orders, and hissed by the lower. 

He IS, m truth, a sort of whippmg-boy, by whose vicarious agonies all the , 
other transgressors of the same class are, it is supposed, suifiaently chastised 
We reflect very complacently on our own severity, and compaie with great 
,pnde thelugh standard of morals established in England with the Pansian 
laxity , At len^ our anger is satiated Om victim is nuned and heart- 
broken And'our virtue goes quietly to sleep for seven years more ' - 
. It lb clear that those vices which destroy domestic happmess ought to he 
as much as possible repressed. It is equally dear that tliey cannot be re- 
Jircssed by penal legisladonr It is thermore nght and desirable that public 
' opmion'‘should be directed ogamst them But it should be directed agamst 
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them uniformly, steadily, and temperately, not by sudden fits and starts 
There should be one weight and one measure Decimation is alirays an ob* ’ 
lectioiiable mode of punishment It is the resource of judges too uidplent 
and hasty to investigate facts and to discriminate nicely between shades of 
guilt It IS an irrational practice, even when adopted by mihtaiy tnbunals.- 
when adopted by the tnbunal of public opimon, it is mfinitely more irra- " 
It IS good that a certain portion of disgraceiliould constantly attend 
on certam bad actions But it is not good that the offenders should merely 
have to stand the nshs of a lottery of mfamy, thatninety-nme out of eveiy- 
himdred should escape, and that the hundredth, perhaps the most innocent 
of the hundred, should pay for all We remember to haveseena mob assem- 
bled in Lincoln’s Inn to hoot a gentleman against whom die most oppressive 
proceeding known to the English lawivas then m progress He was hootedi 
because he had been an unfaithful husband, as if some of the most popular 
men of the age. Lord Nelson for example, had not been unfaithful husbands 
We remember a still stronger case Will posterity believe that, m an age 
m which men whose gallantries were iimvetsally known, and had been legally 
proved, filled some of the highest offices in the state and m the army, pre- 
sided at the meetings of religious and benevolent institutions, were die de- 
light of ei ery society, and the favourites of the multitude, a crowd of moralists 
went to Ae theatre, in order to pelt a poor actor for disturbing the conjugal 
felicity of ail alderman? What there was m the circumstances eidier of diC' 
offender or of the sufferer to vindicate the zeal of die audience, we could never 
conceive It has never been supposed that the situation of an actor is pecu- , 
harly favourable to the rig^ virtues, or that an alderman enjoys any special 
immumty Jrom mjunes such os tliat which on this occasion roused the anger - 
of the public But such is the justice of mankind - ’ ' C 

In these cases the punishment was excessive ; but die offence was known and 
proved The case of Lord Byron was harder TrueJedwoodjusticewasdcalt 
out to him First came the execution, then the investigation, and last of all, 

' or ratlicr not at all, the accusation The public, without knowuig any thing 

whatever about the transactions m his family, flew mto a violent passion with 
him, and proceeded to invent stories which might justify its anger Ten or 
twenty different accounts of the separation, inconsistent with eaiffi other, with 
themselves, and with common sense, circulated at the same tune . What evi- 
dence there might be forany one of these, the virtuous people who repeated them 
neither knew nor cared For in fact these stones were not the causes, hut the 
effiects of the public indignation They resembled those loathsome slanders 

which Lewis Goldsmith, and othetabjcct libellers of the same class, wen. in 
the habit of pubhsliing about Bonaparte , such as that he poisoned agirl with 
arsenic when he was at the mihtary school, that he hired a grenadier to shoot 
Dessaix at hlaicngo, tliat he filled St Cloud with all t^ pollutions of jCaprem 
There was a time wlieu anecdotes like these obtamed some credence from 
persons who, hating the French empeior ivitliout know ing why, were eager to 
believe any thing which might justify their hatred Lord Byron fared m the 
someway His countrymen were m a bad humour witli him Hiswntmgsand 
his diaracter had lost ffie charm of noa elty He had been guilty of the offence 
which, of all offences, is punished most severely ,, he had been over-piaiscd , 
he had excited' too warm an mterest , and the public, with its usual justice, 
chastised him for its own folly The attachments of the multitude bear no, 
small resemblance to those of the wanton enchantress m the Arabian Tales, 
who, when the forty days of her fondness were oyer, was not content with dis- 
missmg her lovers, but condcmiicd.tlicm to expiate, in loatlisome shapes, 
raid under cruel penances, the enme of liavmg once pleased her too well 
' The obloquy wludi Byron had to' endure was such as might well have 
shaken a more constant mind The newspapers were filled wlt}i lampoons, 
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The theatres shook wiUi'ex^rations He was excluded from, arcles where 
he'^had lately keen the observed of all observers ' w All those creeping things ^ 
that riot ai the decay of nobler natures hastened to their repast , and they 
were nght % they did after their kind It is not every day that the savage 
envy of aspiring dunces is gratified by the agonies of such a spirit^ and the 
degradation of such.a name ‘ ^ ' ' 

The unhappy man leffhis country for ever" The howl of contumely fol- 
lowed him' across the sea, up the Rhme, over the Alps , it gradually waxed 
fainter ; it died away ; 'those who had-^raised it began to ask each otlier, what, 
after all, was the matter about which they had been so clamorous, and wished 
to*mvite back the cnminal-'whom they had just chased 'from them His 
poetry became more popular than it had ever been ; and his- complaints were 
read with tears by thousands and tens of thousands who had never seen hisface 
j:He had fixed his homeoii the sliore^ of the Adnatii^ m the most pictur*' . 
esque and mterestmg of cities, beneath the bnghtest of skies, and by the 
bnglitest of seas Censonousness ivas not the vice of the neighbours whom 
hj^ had chosen Tliey were a race corrupted by a bad government and a bad 
religion, long renowned for skill in the arts of voluptuousness, and tolerant 
of ml the. caprices of sensuality From the public opinion of the country of 
his adoption, he had nothing to dread With die public opimon of the coun- 
tiyof his birth, he was at open war. He plunged into^ivild and desperate 
excesses, ennobled by no generous or tender sentiment From his Venetian 
hatam he sentforth volume after volume fidl of eloquence, of wit, of pathos, 
of ribaldry, and of bitter disdam. >His health sank under the effects of hts 
intemperance His hairttumed grey His food ceased to nourish him A 
hectic fever withered him up It seemed that his body and mind were about 

to perish together 

. From this wretched degradation he was m some meariire rescued by a con- 
nection, culpable indeed, yet such as, if it were judged by the standard oi 
morality estabhshed in the country where he hved, might he called virtuous 
But an un^nation polluted hy vice, a temper embittered by misfortune, and 
a fiame habituated to the fatal exatement of intoxication, prevented him from 
fully enjoymg the bappmess which he might have denved from the pm est and 
most tranquil of his many attachments Midnight draughts of ardent spirits 
and Rhenish innes had begun to work the rum of his fine intellect His 
verse lost much of the energy and condensation whidi had distingnislied it 
But he would not' resign, without a struggle, the empire winch he had exer- 
cised over the men of his generation A new dream of ambition arose before 
him ; to be the duef of a literary party , to be the great mover of an intel- 
lectual'revoitttion,, to ^ide the pubhc mmd of England from his Italian 
retreat, as Voltaire had guided the public mmd of France from the villa of 
Femey With this hope, as itshould seem, he estabhshed the Liberal But, 
powerfully as he had ^ected.,the imaginations of Jus contemporanes, be mis- 
took his own powers if he hoped to direct their opmions , and he still more 
grossly mistook his own disposition,' if he thought that he could long act in 
concert with other men of letters. . The plan failed, and failed ignommiously 
Angry vyith himself, angry with his coadjutors, beielmquished it, and tamed 
to another project, the last and noblest of his hfe 

. A nation, once^the first among the liations, preemment in knowledge, pre- 
emment in_militaiy glory, the cradle of philosophy, of eloquence, and of tlie 
fine arts, had been for ages bowed down under a crael yoke All the vices 
.whidf oppression generates, 'the abject vices which it generates in those who 
subrmt to itj'the'feroaous vices which it generate in'- those who stru^Je 
ly^unst it, had deformed the character of that miserable race The valour 
imclihad won the great ^ttleof human civilisation, which had saved Europe, 
whidi had subjugated Aria', linger^ only among pirates and robbers The 
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ingenuity, once so conspicuously displayed in every dcpar^entpf^pliy^rcal 
and moral science, hod neen depraved into a'timid aijdservile cpnning.- ^On 
a sudden this degraded people hadnfen on Iheir oppressors Dispounten- 
anced or betrayed by the surrounding potentates," they had&und m tlyenj 
selves something of that which might well supply the place of aU foreign as- 
•- sistance, something of the energy of their fathers. ' ^ ~ v 'V i 

As a man of letters, Lord Byron could nothufc'bn interestedon theeypt 
of this contest Kis pohtical opinions, though, bke all his ppm!ons,'tuv- 
settled, leaned strongly towards the side of liberty He had.as^igtedilie 
Itdian insurgents with his purse, and, if their struggle agalngt the Austrian 
government had been prolonged, would probably have assisted fhemvinfli 
his sword But to Greece he was attached by peculiar ties - Hc'bad v,I}ln 
young resided in that country, Much of his most splendid and'popidar poetry 
had been inspired ^ its scenery and by .its history Sick oI,macUon,*jt}C“ 
graded m his, own eyes by his pnvate vices and by his literary failurte, pmmg 
for untried excitement andlionourabic distmctiuii, he'earned his eitn^tcd 
body and his woundetl spirit to the Grecian camp ' / , 

His conduct m his new situation showed so much vigour and good 'ense 
as to justify us in bclieiing tliat, if his- life hatl, been prolong!^, lip migh^ 
.have distinguished lumself as a soldier and a politician But pleasure and 
sorrow had done the work of seventy years upon his delicate frame"; 
hand of death was upon him he knew it ; and the only ayish w'hiclCfio 
uttered was that he might die sword in hand . , ^ j 

This was denied to him Anxiety, exertion, exposure, and those l^tal 
stimulants which had become indispensable to him, soon stretched Imn on j 
sick bed, In a strange land, amidst strange faces, anthout one huihan being 
that he loved near him There, at thirty-six, the most celebrated JEnglisJi- 
man of tlie nineteenth century closed, his bnlhant and miserable career ^ 

. - We caimot even now retrace those events without feeling somellung.of 
what was felt by the nation, when it was fust known lliat the grave bavlclufed- 
over so much sorrow and so much glory , something of what was felt by those 
wlio saw the hearse, with its long trun of coaches, turn slo>vly''iiptyiuard, 
leaving behind it thatcemeteiy which bad been conseiyated jKy.tfie'dustljot 
so many great poets, but of which the doors were closed a^inst all tlnl'rer 
malncd of Byron. W e well remember that on that day, rigid mpraji^b, could’ 
not refrain from weeping for one so young, so illustrious, so unhappyi" gifted 
with such rare gifts, and tned bysuch strong temptations Itisurmecessafy 
to make any reflections The history camt-s its moral with it Gur ago has. 
indeed been fruitful of warmugs to the eminent, and of consolations, to the 
obscure Tv/o men have died within our recollection, who, ata'^tune of life 
at which many people have hardly completed dieir education, had-rmsed 
themselves, each in his own department, to Uie height of glory"^ One of 
them dierl at Longwood , the other at Missolonghi ~ ^ ~ 

It is always difficult to separate the literary character of a m-jn who hyesi 
m our own time from his personal character ft is peculiarly difficult to make 
this sepambon lit the case of Lord ByaxiiL Tor tt ,is .icarcely too much to 
say, that Lord Byron never wrote vvitJiout some reference, direct jor indii;ect, 
to hunsblf The interest excited by the ev ents of Iris life ramgles itsdf m par 
nunds, and probably in the minds of almost all onr riders,' with the mterest 
winch properly belongs to his vv'orks A generation oilust pass away hefo«^ 
It will be possible to form a fair judgment of hrs books', considered merely as 
books At present th<^ arc not only bewks, hut relics We will hovyever 
venture, thoi^h with unfeigned dillidencc,^fa ofier some desultory remarks on 
^hispoetiy ^ ■■ 

His lot v.as cast in the time of a great; Utcraiy revolutiom “ Tliat pocUcal 
dynasty, vvhidi had dethroned die succcssors.of bhokspeare and bi^nserwas. 
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a ils5 him, by a, mce \vTio lepres^entetl t'feemsdvss as heirs of the 

ibaent lme,^salpBg"^i§possessed by u^u^prsL'iThe real nature of this revohi- 
lioft-'liasnqt, \ye*tluiA, been,^comprbheh(leU b^/fhe great majqntyof those 
isrlf5>fcq?iciirral matjJ ~ , 

\?hereili especjally does tfiepoehy of our Jqmes differ from that of the last 
ccntu^?, ^if^infjjy-mpe person^ out of a hundred T;voidclaJ)Si^crthat the poetry 
at^the last century \vas correct but cold and mechanical, ^d that tlie poetry 
afbur time, tboughyaid and irrpgijlar„ presented far raoie vivid images, and 
thepassions-far more strongly tlion that of Parnell, of Addison, or 
jf Pppe In the^same manner we constantly hear it said, diat the poets of 
the 'age of Eluaheth.had far more gentus, lint far less correctness, than those 
if tfipage of Anne- It seeins to be taken foi granted, tliat there is some in- 
jQinpatibilify,’ some antithesis between coirectness and creative power We 
^tber, suspect thak.this notion arises merely from an abuse of words, andj 
Intit liTSihecn the parent of many off the felhicics winch perplex tlie science" 
i£;4fKwisin,,,r , '' 

\Vliaf is^ meant byporfeclness m poetry?. If by coirectness be meant die 
:onfoi?mnig,to rujes whidi have their foundation m truth and m the pnnciples 
if liuman nature, then carrectne^ is only another name for excellence, lx by 
jp^ctness be me^mt the conforming to rules purely arbitrary, correctness 
nay,beanothec,T)ame/qr didness and absurdity - ' . 

'/i yvptefyvha dpsenb^ yisible objects folsply and violates the propnety of 
iljarach^ij a’ vvTjter wbd- makes the mpuntains l*nod their drmvsy heads’' at 
ngh^ or a dying maataice leave of. the world with a rant like^hat of Ma\unm, 
bayh^saidj m. the lugh aiid juSt.sense of^the plirase, to wide incorrectly, , 
tie violates {he ftrjsl*gceat Jaw pf.his ait. His imitatiop is altogether unlike ' 
be thing imitated , The foui poets who are most ejnmpntlyXree ftoip incor- 
•cctne^ of tliBdescnptipit are Hbrapr, Dante, Shalrspearc, and Milton. They 
iy,itbcrcfo^ei^in one sensej'and. that behest sense, themost coirectof poets 
M J^en it K said tliat Vugilr though he had le?s genius lliap Homer, was a 
pore correct writCT, what sense is attached to the word conectness? Is it 
neaptithat the^st^qf theyEneid is developed moie skilfully than that of tlie 
3dysse^^ Aat ^tlie Roman desmbes the face ofjthecvternalvyorld, or the 
^Qtij:nis of tthe ihindf more accurately lliap the Greek? that the characters 
if Achatq^luijl hincstheup aiemore nicely discrimmatcd, and moie consist- 
mtly^Sipport^^; limn, those of Achilles, of Nestor, and of Ulysses ? The fact 
ncphtsstably is feat, foe cve^ -violation of the fundamental laws qf poetry 
^hichjCan beffound^n liomer^^it .would he easy to find twenty ni VirgiL 
‘^Trpilus pnd'Cressida is’perhaps of ail fee plays of Shakspeare that which 
^^egmmonly, considered as fee most mconect. Yet it seqms to us infinitely 
Mqre cbrrqct m fee sound sqnse ofdhe term, feqii what are called fee most 
mrrect plays of fee most cofrpet dramatisls Compare it, for example, with^ 
he Iph’geiue^of Racipe. We afesute feat fee Greeks of Shakspeare hear 
x far greats resemblance fean the Qreelcs of (Raune to fee real Greeks who 
li^ieged^Troy , and for tins reason, featfeo Greeks of Shakspeare are human 
bhmgs, imd fee Greeks of Racine mere names, mere words pnnted m capitals^ 
It ilhe’ faead"’of> paragraphs of declamation _ Racine, it' is true, w onid haVe - 
shuddered at fee feoi^it of making a warrior at fee siege of Troy quote 
Anstotle. /Rntnf.what use^is it toqvoid a single anachronism, when, fee 
svhylq play is ope anadhromsm, fee sentiments and plirases of Versailles' in 
llie.,camp of .fells?. , , - 

In, fee sense m which we me now usmg the w ord correctness, we. flunk that 
Sm.l^Vdltcr Scofe Mr Wordsworth, Mr Colpndge, are fm more correct poets 
than those vyho are commpnly extolled as fee models of correctness, rope, 
for example, and Addison The single description- of a moonlight night m, 

rone's jhad'eontams mote maccumcies fean can be touud ui all the Excur- 
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'AyiT -vvhy not? The cntic is ready with a'reason, a lady’s reason “ Such 
lines, "says he, “are not, it must he* allowed, unpleasing to the ear, but 
the redundant syllable ought to be confined tq'the drama, and not admitted 
'into epic poetry ” As to the redundant syllable m heroic rhyme on serious 
subjects, It has been, from the lime of Pope downward, proscribed by the 
' 'geueiaf consent of all the correct school N o magazine would have admitted 
so ihcorrecl a couplet as that of Drayton , / - 

' ’ "As whence lived untouch'd with these disgraces, 

When as our lungdom was our dear embraces '* > 

Another law of heroic rhyme, which, fifty years ago, was considered as fun- 
damental, was, that there should be a pause, a comma at least, at the end 
‘ of every couplet It was also provided that there should never be a full stop 
except at the end of a hne Well do we remember to have heard a inost 
correct judge of poetry revile Mr Rogers for the incorrectness of that inost 
sweet and graceful passage, 

•' Such gnef wis ours, — seems but yesterday,— 

- When tn thy prmie, wishing so much to stay, 

, 'Twas thine, alaria, thine without a sigh 

' At midnight, in a sister's arms to die 

' Oh thou Wert lovely , lovely was thy frame, 

“ And pure thy spirit as from heaven it came. 

And when recalled to jom tlic blest above 
Thou diedst a victim to exceeding love, 

^ . 'Nursmg the young to health In happier hours, 

When idle Fancy wove luauriant flowers, 

, Once in thy mirUi thou badst me write on thee , 

'' And now 1 wntc what thou shalt never sec.” 

Sir Roger Kcwdigate is fairly entitled, wc Uimk, to be mnked among the 
great cntics of this school He made a law that none of tlie poems written 
for the prize which he established at Oxford should exceed fifty lines This 
law seems to us to have at least as much foundation in reason os any of those 
which we have menboned , nay much more, for the ivorld, we believe, !!■ 
pretty well agreed m thinking that the shorter a pnze-poem is, the better 
. We do not see why we shomd not make a few more rules of the same kind , 
why we should not enact that the number of scenes in every act shall he 
three or some multiple of three, that the number of Imes in every scene shall 
be an exact square, that the dramaits jpersonoe siiall never be more or fewer 
than sixteen, and that; in heroic rhymes, every thirty-sixth Ime shall have 
twelve syllables If we were to lay down these canons, and to call Pope, 
Goldsmith, and Addison mcorrect waters for not havmg complied witli our 
wiiims, we should act precisely as those cntics act who find iiiconectness ui 
tlie magnificent imagery and the vaned music of Colendge and Shelley 
The correctness which the last century pnzed so mudi resembles the cor- 
^ rectness of those pictures of the garden of Eden which we see in old Bibles, 
j'" We have an exact square, enclosed by the nvers Pisou, Gihon, Hiddekel, 
and Euphrates, each with a convementbndgc m the centre, rectoigular beds 
of fiowers, a long canal, neatly backed and railed m, the tree of knowledge, 
' chpped like one of the limes behind the TuiUenes, standing m the centre d" 
the grand, alley, the snake twined round it, tlie man on the nght hand, the 
woman oiT the left, and the beasts drawn up in an exact arcle round them 
- In one sense the picture is correct enough That is to say, the squares are 
conect } the circles aie correct , the man and the woman are in a most 
correct Ime with ,the tree , and the snake forms a most correct spiral 
- But if there were a pamter so gifted diat he could place on the canvass that 
glonous paradise, seen by the mtenor eye of him whose outwurd sight had 
laded with longvvatchmg and labounng for liberty and truth, if there were 
V a. painter who could set before us the mazes of the sapphire brook, the lake 
^ with Its fhnge of myrtles, the flowery meadows, tlie grottoes overhung by 
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taUon of that whicii, it is mlended to reorescai'. i . - ~ 

• ' It U-not in the fine arts alone that this false cprnjctnesiis prl^d^y Mt 
^oiv-mmded men, hymen. who cannot dlstiagutohmeaiK^mmail^, 

IS accidental from whafis essential il Jourdam adaiuficL'ConBsta&u 
fencing “You had no bmmess to hit me them , Yotf musi, ^avec thmsth 
quart till you have thrust in tierge.?* M Tonies liked cotrehtUfisiu^'medica 
practice. “I standupforiirtemms TMth.eM^-;^'’paTieiS^s%liiii 
enouglu But still he acted quite according to rule ^.A^inand^'b‘ 5 j|tiat 
dead, and there is an end of the matter. ‘‘But if rides aiq*to behihieni 
there is no saying what consequences may foUow^i |iave heard^oflia 
old German ^tor who was a great admirer of <»trech«S3 
itiQUS, He used to rcyile Bonaparte ior&poiUi.g thescFenc^^f 
been earned to such e\qrnsite perfection fay i&ishal'Daum , ’“mmy vouli 

1 ^ f, * T ' t- _it -1. J*— * 


, an Ignorant, hot>head«d young man, who dies about fr^Bopl^c l4y% 
and fromtllm to ihexmddle of Moravia, and fi§it3,']^ttles-iu,]^e^tfvfe 
The w hole system of has tactics is monstrously incorrect '*■ . The JTOwd^^ el 
opiamn, "in spite of enucs like these, tot the end of feaongis'folit that 
Ihe taid of medicme is to cur^ that to end of war is iftc6%uti^Biija|l^ 
those means are the most correct sihieh best actomplish toSn.di’> jf* i T 
And haffpoeay no end, no ctamal smd immutable pnnciplejf H poeby,! 


colours on colours, or meuds on metals, is fidse blazonty*'. 

.revved, if every coat of arms in Europe were new Jtohtoj9cd,'’ if%i5p5 
decreed tliat or 5ionId never be placed bat on atgentdnr.aig^ 
tlutiil^lunacysliould be denoted by a lozengev'Tnd \ndowho6d,ljy\™iw< 
the new scunice would be just as good as to old science, 
new toi to old would be good for nothings *1^6 mummerr or Por'ew 
and Rouge Dragon, as it" has no other vmue thah Hut p^cft 
'assigned to.iti may 'w ell nubm.t to any laws which capnee jnuy itij^^,»^* 
Bat it is not so witli tot j; ' ' ’ ■<•<»- 

, the rudest and the most 
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aCt^^'^vTlne inatatioas of-tlie paiat^F Uie scilptor, anvl thti actor, are, 
indeed; Tvithm cerL'm limits, ’mogre p&rfecfc llian thosO of Uie poet Ih^s 
ju&hinm' ivluch thapopt tinplojs coiisisU mertfy of ivords ; and ords can- 
tioC^evea %\lieu employed _b> sach ao arttet as •’Homer or Dmle present to 
thfi’mmd images oi visible objiicts quite so Kvely and e\nct as Uiose which 
we carry away from lodking-on the worl>.s of the brush Tad tlie cluseL T3ut, 
on the Qtlier aand; the rwi^a oi] iiottiy is infinitely wider tliaa that of any 
other umtauve art, or Uiaii that of all the other imitahi e arts together 1 he 
sculptor caa mutate only foauvi tlie painter only fonuaiid colour , the actor, 
nnUi the poet suppires,]huit with words; only farm; colour, and motion, 
.ppeiry holds the outer world in common witli the other arts. The heart of 
Bi 4 a 15 the proiyice of poetry, and of poetry alone. The painter, the sculp* 
ior^^aad the actor can eiJubit no more of human passion and. character than 
that STO'dl portion cvhicli oiettlona into the gesture and the, face, alnajs an 
•uuperfcct,' ofi«i d'deceuful, sigii'of that which is wntlait. The deeper and 
moje_ complex parts of human nature^ be exhibited b> means of words 
•alone. Tthas the objecU of ihc-uuitatnm of poetry art die whole e.s.lcrual 
and. the whole piternol umverse, U’C face of nature, the vicissitudes of fortune, 
nUui as hs is in Imnselfj'maivia he nppeaKm society, all things winch rcallv 
'evisl; all things of whiA we can form an image in our ininds bj^ cbmbuiuig 
,tog^tJ’er, piUi>.S pf things which really cmso llie domain of this ^pcmal ait 
13 cpmmensiirate with the lu'i-i^naiise ficully 
A n art esseutially mutalive oiighf not surely to be subjected to rules wluch 
tend trymake its mutations le:s> peifccc than dtey odierwise w'ould be ; 'and 
those’ who^ obey.suUi rules ought to be called, not' correct, but incorrect 
ar&ts. ' The true way to judge of the rule* by whidi English poetry w'as 
' gtuemeddunne taeJast century is to Iodic at the effects wludi they producedi’ 
It was m^iyw that Jolmsort completed his Li^es of the Tpetb, He fells 
us irc that work that; since''the time of Dry den, Enghih poetry bad shown 
nd tendon^' to relapse mto its ongmal saiugeness, that its language had Ixen 
ac6Dcd,l!ts numbei^ timetj, ard its sentiments iripiosed It imy perhaps 
be doubted whether the nation bad any great reason to exult ii\ the refine* 
j nicntg andimpros Cmcnts which ga\ c it Douglas for Othello, and the Triumphs 
dr<re*nper for the Eairy;^ Queen 

, ~ It was during the tluity y ears w hidi preceded the appearance of Jfohnsoii''s 
Lwes that the diction and ccndfication of EnglisE poetry were, in lue suise 
m’ winch the word is commonljr uscd, most correct Those thuty years are, 
'Tsre>ijecb poetry, tlie most deplorable part of our literary history They 
have Indeed buquealhcd to us scarcely any poetry which'descrves to be re- 
' tuenibered ''Two or tluee hundred lines of Gray, twice as many of Gold*, 
bnuth, a few stanzas of Beattie and Colluis, a few strophes of hlason, and a 
ievr clever prolo^ies and satnes,'' were tho masterpieces of tins- age of con- 
^mmate excellence- Ihey may all be prmted m one \olame, and that 
-volume would be by no means a volurue of extraordimry meat It would 
Wntam ho poetry of the \^ry lughest clas:., and little whfdi could be placed. 

high m tbe'second class , .,The Paradise Eegamed or Comas would 
ouiwe@i itall ‘ ' ' 

, when poetry had fallen into such, utter decay that MrHayley was 

"thought a great poet’, u began to appear that the excess of tlie evil was about 
\o worlvcha cum " Men became Urea oran insipid conformity to a standard' 
which derived ubjauthonty from nature or reason. A {fallow criticism had 
taught them to asuibe a superstitious \alne' to the spunous correctness of 
r pbetasti^ " A deeper criUcism brought them back- to the tpie correctness 
of £rst great masters Tlie eternal Jaws of poetry regimed their power, 
^and the temporary '(Mlnons wMch had mperseded those la\Yswent_,auer the 
/vag of Lovelace aad’th'e hoop of Clarissa, ^ ‘ - 

<, l-lt ivax in titold ard banui season that the seeds of that rich harvest whidt 
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we have reaped were first sown While poetiy was ewty year becoming 
more feeble and more mechanical, while the monotonous"versificaUon which' 
Pope had mtroduced, no longer r^eemed by Ins brilhant wit and his com- 
pactness of expression, palled on the ear of the public, the great worls of the 
old masters were every day attracdngmore and more of the adm^tiou whidr 
they deserved The plays of Shahspeare were better acted, better edited, , 
and better known than they had ever been Our fine ancient ballads were 
again read with pleasure, and it became a fashion to imitate them. Many 
ofthe imitations were altogether contemptible But they showed that men 
had at least begun to admire the excellence which they could not nvat 
literary revolution was evidently at hand There was a ferment m the 
minds of men, a vague craving for something new, a dispositiDix to hail with 
delight any dung which might at first sight wear the appearance of ongin- 
ality A reformmg age is always fertile of impostors' Tlie same excitetK 
state of public feeling which produced the great separation from the see>Qf 
Rome produced ^o the excesses of the Anabaptists The' same^slir in the" 
publmmind of Europe which overthrew the abuses of thehld French govian-’;;^ ^ 
ment, produced the Jacobjiis and Theophilanthropists - Maepherson'and 
Della Crusca were to the true reformers of English poc^ what Kmpper- , 
doling was to Luther, or Clootz to Turgot Ihe success of Chatterton’s 
forgeries and of the far more contemptible forgenes of Ireland showed-that- - 
people had begun to love the old poetiy well, though not wisely The public ' 
was never more disposed to bcheve stones without evidence, and to aumire '' 
books without merit Any thing which could break the dull monotony of 
the correct school was acceptable , 

The forerunner of the great restopibon of our literature was Cowper His , 
literary career began and ended at nearly the same tune with that of Alfien * 
A comparison between Alfien and Coivper may, at first sight, appear as- 
strange as that which a loyal Fresbytenan mmister is said to have made in, 
1745 between George the Second and Enoch It may seem that the gentle^J ' 
bhy, melancholy Calvinist, whose spmthad been broken byfag^ng at school/ -I 
who had not courage to earn a livelihood by reading the titles of bills in the ' 
House of Lords, and whose favounte associates were a blind old lady and an 
evangelical divine, could have notlung m common witli the haughty, ardent, 
and voluptuous nobleman, the horse-jockqr, the libertini^ who fought Lord 
Ligonier m Hyde Park, and robbed the Pretender of his queen But though ^ 
the private hves of these remarkable men present scarcely any points of 
resemblance, their literary lives bear a clpse analogy to each other, 1 hey 
both found poetiy m its lowest state of degradation, feeble, artificial, and 
altogether nerveless They both {losscssed precisdy die talents which fitted 
them for the task of raising it from that deep abasement' They cannot, m 
strictness,, be called great poets They had not m any,x ery.high degree the 
creative power, ' . , 

/'The vision and the faculty divine 

but they bad great vigour of thought, great warmth of feeling, and what, in 
their circumstances, was above MI things important, a manliness of taste 
which ajpproached to roughness They did not deal m^ mechanical versifica- 
tion and conventional phrases. They wrote Concerning things the thoughtf< 
of which set their hearts on fire , and thus what they wrote, even when it ■ 
wanted every other grace, had that inimitable grace which sincenty and’' 
“strong passion impart to the rudest and most homely compositions Eacli ■; 
of them sought for inspiration in a noble and affecting subject, fertile of 
images which had not yet been hackneyed Liberty was the muse of Alfien, ^ 
■ Rehgion was the muse of Cowpqr Tlie same truth is found iji their lighter >• 
pieces They werenotamongthosewhpdeprecated the seventy, ordeplomd ’ 
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lie absence. oE an unyeiiljnish'ess in melodious commonplaces. Instead of ' 
av^g about imaginary Cblocs and SyUias, Coaper wrote of Mrs Unwin’s", 
onUmgpneedles ,The only iovc-verscs^of Aineriwere addressed to one 
vhom he truly and passionately loved. **luttc Ic nme amorose che 
i^ono,-^* says he, “tutte sono per essa, e barsue,“e'di lei solamenlej 
mai d’ altia donna per certo non cantero '* " 
j These great men were not free from adectation But their aflectation was 
iirectly opposed to the affectation which generally prevailed, 'Each of them 
Impressed, fn strong and bitter language, die contempt which hcTelt for the 
sffcminate poetasters who >vere m fashion both m Englanti and in Italy 
[^owper complains that 

^ Mootier is alt m all, whattfer u> wni, 

I The substitute for genius, taste, and wit," 

He praised Pope, yet he regretted that Pope had 
J ^ ' " Made poetr> a nusrc mechanic art, 

' ' And every warbler bad his time by heart " , 

Aider} spealvs with similar scorn of the tmgeihes of Ins predecessors “Mi 
cadevano dallemaivi per la longutdezza, tnvialiti c protissita dei modi c del 
verso, ^za patlare poi ddla snemtezza dei penwen. Or pcrchc mat questa 
nostra divma lingua, si maschia anco, ed energica, e fcroie, in bocca di 
Dante, dovra ellafarsi cod sbiadata cd cunuca ucl dialogo tnigico ? " 

, To men thus sick of the languid manner of their contemporaries ruggedness 
scctqed a venial fault, or rather a posmve merit In thtir hatred of mere- 
tncious omiment, and of what Cow per calh, “creamy smoothness,” Ihty 
erred on tUe'opposite side. Their style was too austere, their versification loo 
harsh. It is not easy, however, to overrate the service which they lender^ 
to literature The intrinsic value of Uieir poems is considerable But the 
example vvlncli they set of mutiny against an absurd system was invaluable 
The part vyhich they performed was rather that of Moses than tliat of Joshua 
They opened the house of bondage , but they did not enter the promised land 
During the twenty years which followed the deatli of Cowper, tlie revolu- 
Upnm Liiglislt poetry was fully consummated None of the writers of this 
.penod, not even Sir Waller Scott, contnbuted so much to the consummation 
as Dord Jlyrpn Yet Lord Byron contnbuted to it unwillingly, and with con- 
stant self-reproach and slume, AU his tastes and mclmations led lum to lake 
“pait vMih the school of poetry which was going out against the school which 
was coming in Of Pope mmsclf he spoke with extravagant adintialioii 
He did not venture directly to say that the little man of Twickenham was a. 
grealetpoet tl^i Sliakspeare or Milton , but he lunted pretty dearly that 
he thought so" -Of his contemporanes, scarcely any had so much of his 
.admiration as Mi Gifford, who, considered as a poet, was merely Pope, with- 
;out Pope’s vyit and fantgr, and whose sabres axe decidedly inferior m vigour 
'■and poignancy to the veryjimperfect juvcmle performance of, Lord Byron 
^himself. He now and dien praised Mr Wordswoitli and Mr Colendge, but 
ungraciously and without cordiabty ' When he attacked them, he brought 
* his whole soul to the work. Of the most daborate of Mr Wordsworth’s 
poems he could find nothmg to say, but that it vvas “ cluing, and frowsy, and 
lus aversion.” Peter Bell e\citcd his spleen to such a degree that he ev oked. 
"the shades of Pope and Dryden, and demanded of them whether it were pos 
' sible that'such trash could evade contempt ? In lus heart he thought his own 
Pdgniftage of Harold mfenor to lus Zmitation^of Horace’s Aft of Poetry, a 
feeble echo of Pope.and Johnson. This msipid performance he repeatedly 
designed to publish, and vvas vvithlield only by the sobcitations of his friends 
He has disbnctly^declared lus approbation of thb unities, the most absurd 
- Jaws by vvhich genius was ever held m servitude la' one of his vvorlcs, we 
> think' in bis letter to Mr Bowles,' he compares the poetry of ttie eighteenth 
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century to the Parthenon, and that of the nmeUentli to a TnirUsh mdsQne,'''"j 
and boasts tliaf, thodgh lie had assisted Jm contemporaries an building their f 
gpcotes^ue and barbarous edifice, he h^ never joined them in tiefacmg’'theT^ 
remaiito of i chaster and more graceM architecture ^ In another letter 
compares the change it luCh had recently passed on Enghslr jJQclry^to^tliffJ 
dt-cay of Lalm poetry after the Augustan age’ In the tune of Pope,^ he tells " 
his fnend, it was all Horace nitli us It is all Clauditfu no\v’^'“ . ■'* ^ 

For the great old masters of the art he had no^very enthushtstfe teneta- v 
tion In his letter to Mr Potvles he e«preasidtis tvluch clearly indicate 
that he preferred Pope’s Iliad to_tlie onginai; Moore tonfesses',that hia , 
fnend was no very fej-vent admiiur of Shakspeare _ Of all' the poets ,of the 
lirst class, Lord Bjron seems to haveadimh-d Dante and Milton most Yet 
in the fourth canto of Clnlde Harold he places Tasso, a wltetj^not iperclj- ; 
uirciior to them, but of qnite a difieccnt order of niitid, on at least'a footing,'^, 
of cquaUty with them Mr Huht is, we su^ec^ quite correct-ui., saying tlm ' 
Lorn Byron could see little or no merit in Spenser , ” ■- ' 

ButByron'thc cntic and Byron the poet were two 'very different men.',"' 
Ihe effects of the noble wnter’s tlicory may indeed often be trabed m^his,o 
practice But his disposition led lum to accommodate himself to tlie htcmiy j 
tasle of the age m which he lived , and his talents would liave ehabled nmi'^* 
la accommodate hunself to the taste of any age, Thou^ he said muih-yif _ 
his contempt for mankind, and though he toasted that dnudst, tto, iqcom' 
stancy of fortune and of fame he was all sufficient to hmibclfrhi^ literary 
career mdtented nothing of tlut lonely and unsocial jfrfdewhiclvhp affected'' ' 
We cannot conceive him, like Milton or Wordsworth, tlefymg the cnttcisiif-" 
of his contemporaries', retorting their sconi, and laboming on a poem^in tjicv ’ 
full assurance that it would to unpopular, imd In the full assurance that it ^ 
would be luiniortal ‘ He has said, by the moutli'of one of his heroes, 'id ' 
speaking of political greatness, that “ lie mustserve who film would sway n” '' 
land tins he Ussi^ as a reason for not entering into pdlitital, life ’ _H6 thd- ■ 
ndt consider that tlie swuy which he had exercised m ht'eraturohad been pur-^ ' 
chased by servitude, by tlie sacrifice of his own taste to tlie taste of tlie public ''j 
' He Wes' the creature of his age , and w heuever he had lived he^ivoujd have ' , 
been the creature of Ins age Undei Qiarles the First Byron wojiild lupe ■* 
been more quomc than Donne Under Charles the Second the' rants '‘of''*’ 
Byron’s rHjming plays would liave pitted it, tolled it, and gallened it, With < 
those of any Bayes or Bilboa , Under George the First the monotonous, 
smoothness of Byron’s versification and the tcraencss of his expression would 
have made Pope himself envious ' 

As it Vfos, he was the man of the last thii teen yeare of the eighleenth'cen 
tur>, and of the first twenly-Uiree years of the mneteenth. cenlury' IFc,, 
belonged half to the old, and Half to the new sdiool of pbetrj ' Hia personal^ 

^ taste Icdhim to-lhe former , his tiipst of praiae to tlie latter f his talents w eie, 
equally suited to both Hw fame w as a common giomid bil winch the zealots 
on boui sides, Gifford, for esdmpie, and Shelley, might riieet, He was lliq 
reprcsenlahve, not. of either literarv party? but of both at puce, and of their 
coulhcl, and of the victory by which that cunflfct was,tcniimated His 
poetry fills and measured the whole of the vast anterval through which our > 
literature has moved since tlie tune of' Jolmson. It touches the Essay on 
Man at the one e.xtreraity, and the Excursibn'at the other 
I There are several parallel instances' In literary history Voltaire, fol 
example, was tlie connecting hiik between the France of Louis tlie Four- 
teenth. wd the France of Louis die Sixtkeuilii totween Racme and Boileau. -i 
oti the one side, and Condorccl and Beaumarchais bn the other IlCj'hke 
’ Lord Byron, put himself at the hcodi pf ah intellectual revolution, dreadmg . 
It all the time, munnunng at it, sneering at it, yet choosing rather to move ~ 
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t>%r^ Ms age m aajrdirechon than. to be'left behind iMd foigotten Dwden 
w4!r,th« connecting link'l^tweeii tile literature ji0h^ age Of James the Fust, 
un^'the hteratuyi.,ot th^ age 'of Arnie * Oromaides ahd'Anmanes fought 
,f~ Aiinjanes'carhed llim off BuFhis hearts as to.Uie last -vvalh 
’dramasdes Lord Byron was, in the same manner, Qie mediator between 
tiSdseneralions, betweeh'two hostile poetical se’cts' 'Though always sneer- 
ing"^ hit \yov^vyoitli, hewas yet, though perhaps imcoiisciousl^, the mlcr- 
*preter between Mr Wordsworth and the multitude ' lifihe Lyrical Ballads 
;ajid'Uie^xcurMonMrWor5sw6rth appeared as the high pnesl of aworslup, 
‘^vhidhLiiature was the idol J^o poems have evei indicated a moieexquisite 
perfreplion. of tlie beauty' of the outer world, or a more passionate loye/and 
JtCTe'tence for that b^utyi Yet' they u ere not popular } and it-is nof hkely 
tlSt tli^ey ever witl be^opular as the poetry of Su AValtei Scott is popnlai - 
Tl^'fechpgyvhich' pen aded them was- too deep for general sympathy Tlieir 
si^lcwas often toom^teuous for generalcompiehension They made a fe\v ' 
it^olevic disciples, .mid^ many scoffersT Loid Byron fouuded whal may be ' 
-called onV^xotenc Lake school , and all the readers of verse m England, we ' 
mi^ht say m Europe, hastened to sit at his feet What Mr Wordswoitii had 
■•said ii^ a j&Iusi, Lord Byion said like a nian of the w orld, with less pro- 
found feeing,; but ^ith more ^peispiciaty, eneigy, and conciseness vVe 
would Irefei om -readers to the last two cantos of Childe Harold and to 
^Manfr^J" m'prqof 'of’tfiesa observations. 

••1 'Loril.Byron,1ike Mr Wordsworth, had nothing dramatic m his gemus. 
lie waamdeed the reverse'of a ^eat dramatist, the very antithesis to a gieat 
’draniatisL * All his,'ichaKicters, Harold lookuig on the sky, fiom -ivhich Ins 
ebuntty and^the^siyi are disappearing together, tire Giaom, standing apart 
t in the gjpom o| the side; aislci, ‘and castmg a haggard scowl fiom under his 
Idngdiodd at the eiuufix and the censer, Conrad leaning on his sword by the 
“•watchtbper^ Lara shilling' on the dancers, Alp gasing steadily on the fatal 
cloud as It passes before Uie moon) Manfred ivandermg among the piecipices 
• of B^rne,^ ^zo on the judgment-seat, Ugo at the bar, Lainbro froivningon 
,the siestaof his' daughter aiid-Juan, Cam piesenting his unacceptable odeiing, 
'are es^dally the Same-' ..'The vaneties arevaneties mciely of age, situation, 

‘ and outtv&d ^ow ' If eyer Lord Byron attempted to exhibit men of a dif- 
' ferent kind,, lie al}va.}fs made them eitlier msipid or unnatmal Sehm is no- 
thing' ''Boumvart’is nothing Don Juan, in the first and best rantos, is a 
jT^tble ccfpy of UiePage r^tlie Marnage of Figaro Jolmson, the maii whom 
|uaa ni^^^fn ^e slaMilmaiket, is a most stnkmg fmluie y Ifow diflerciuly 
.w'ould'Sir'Walter bcotthavc drq.im a blufij fearlets Englishman, in such a 
..Siiuation 1- The portrait wrauld have seemed to' walk out of the canvass 
' Sardan'apalus is more hoarsely drawm than any dramatic personage that we 
I can/emember IIss heroism and Ins effeaiunacy, his conlempl of death and 
^his^dread'bf^'weighLy helmetjihis kingly^ resolution to be seen m the fore-' 
most ranks, and the anxiety with which he ciOls for a lookmg-glass, that he 
may bw'seen. to advantage, are contcasled, it is true, with all the iwlut of 
"Juvenal Indeed, the Junt of the ch^qter seems to hare been taken from 
wlmt Juvenal says of Otho 

' ' _ ' > " “ Speculum civihs sarema belli . ' 

-.5“' .,.'Nimirumsu[nmi<]ucti>'c:>taccrdi.ieGalbam, ' ' . 

'■ , - ' Et curare cutemsutniaiconsmdslcivib, - ’ _ ' 

- ■') Bednact la canipo spoUuni slfectarc ^ ^ , 

' ' 'Ei.prcs5umuifacain.diidnse!>.leuderepauvni." , "... 

.These ate excellent hues in a satire. But it is not the" business of the dra- 
"maust to ejUubitTcharaclers ih this sharp anUHiehcal y/ay ^ It isnbt thus that _ 
^ShaUspeaxe maki^ Pnuce'Hal rise from the rake pf Eastcheap into tlie heio 
nrShrewsbUry, ^iTsiidc again mto’lhe falve of E^tcheap < . It isnot thus Uiat 
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Sbakspeare has exhibited the union of effeminacy and valour in Antony \ A 
dramatist cannot commit a greate'r error than that of following jthose ppmted 
descriptions of character m ivhich~ satirists and’histonans indulge so mudi 
It IS by rejectmg what is natural that salinsts and histonans produce' these 
striking characters Their great object generally is to ascribe to every man' 
as many contradictory qualities as possible and this is an object easily al^^ 
tamed By judicious selection and judiaotis exaggeration^ the intellect and 
the disposition of any human bemg might be desenbed as being madc-uj> of 
nothing but startling contrasts^ 'If the dramatut attempts to create aTbeiug 
answering to one of these descnptions^ helails^ because be revetsds on. im- 
perfect analytical process He produces, not a man,' but a personified epigram 
Very eminent writers have fallen into this snare Ben J onson has gi% en us > 

a iiermogenes, taken from the lively lines of Horace,' but the inconsistency 
which IS so amusing in the sature appears unnatural and disgusts us in 'the 
play Sir'Walter Scott has committed a far more glaring error of the same 
kind in the novel of Pevenl Adminng, ns every judicious reader must ad- 
mire, the keen and vigorous lines in which Dryden satirised J.he Duke of 
Buckingham, Sir Walter attempted to make a Duke of Buckingham to suit 
them, a real living Zimn , and he made, not a man, but the most grotesque ' 
of all monsters A writer who should attempt to mtroduce into a play or a 
iioivel sucli a Wharton as the Wharton of Pope, or a Lord Hervey answer- ' 
mg to Sporus, would fail in the same manner ^ 

But to return to Lord Byron , his women, like his men, 'are all -of one 
breed Haidee is a half-savage and girlish Juha , Julia is a civih^ and 
matronly Haidee I^ila is a wedded Zideika, Zuleika a virgin Leila Gulnare 
and Medora appear to have been intentionally opposed to each other Yet the ‘ 
difference is a difference of situation only. A slight change of circumstances 
would, It should seem, liave sent Gidnarc to the lute of Medora, and armed 
Medora with the dagger of Gulnare ' . 

It IS hardly too much to say, that Lord Byron could exhibit only one man and 
only one woman, a man proud, moody, cynical, ivith defiance on his brow, and 
misery m lus heart, a scomer of his kind, implacable m revenge' yet capableof- 
deep and strong affection a woman all softness and gentleness, loving to cqress , 
and to be caressed, but capable of being transformed by passion into a tigress 
Even these two characters, his only two characters, he could not'eNliibit 
dramatically. He exhibited them in the manner, not of Shakspeare, but pf 
Clarendon He analysed them , he made them analyse themselves , but he; 
did not make them show themselves We are told, ibr example, in many 
lines of great force and spirit, that the speecli of Lara was bitterly sarcastic, 
tliat he talked little of his travels, that if he was much questioned about them, 
his onsw ers became short, and his brow gloomy But we have none^of Lara’s 

sarcastic speeches or short answers It is not thus that the great masters of 
human nature have' portrayed human beings Homer never 'tells us that 
Hestdr loied to relate long stones about his youth. Shakspeare never tells 
us that m the mind of logo every thing that is beautiful and eiidcanng lyas 
associated with some filthy and debasmg idea 
It IS cunous to observe the tendency which the dialogue of Lord Bjrron 
always has to lose its character of a dutlogu^ and to become soliloquy flic 
scenes between Manfred and the Chamois-htmter, bet\vcen Manfred and the 
Witch of the Alp^ between Manfred and the Abbot, are instances of this 
tendency Manfred, after a few unimportant speeches, has all the t:dk to 
himself The other interlocutors are notlungmore than good listeners They 
drop an occasional question or ejacidation which sets Manfred off again on the 
^ inexhaustible topic of his personal feelings ' If we examine the fine passages 
' 111 Lord Byron’s dramas, the description of Rome, for example, in Manfred, 
the desenption of a Venetian, revel m h^atmo Faliero, the concluding invec- 
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^ 'j' 

hve whit^i the old doge- pronounces against Venice, we shall find that there 
is>nbthing dramatic in these speeches, that ,they denve nope of their effect 
[foni the character or situation of the speaker, and that theyivould, have been 
^ fine,' or finer, if they had lieeti published as fragments of blank verse by 
Lord Byron, ,There is scarcely a speech in, Shakspeare.of which the same 
could be said No skilful reader of the plays of Shokspeare caa endure to 
see what are called the fine things taken out, un^er the name of *'* Beauties " 
or of “Elegant Extracts,”. or to hear any smgle passage, “To be or not to 
bc,”.for example, quoted as a sample'of the great poet “To be or not to 
be" has merit undoubtedly asacomposibonr It nouldhave merit if put into 
tbe^mputh,pf a chorus But its merit as a composihon vanishes when com* 
par^' with its ment as belongmg to Hamlet It is not too much to say that 
the great plays of .Shpkspeare would lose less by being depnved of ^all the 
passages, whidi are commonly called the fine passages, than those passages 
lose by being read separately from the play. This is perhaps the lughest 
pr^e whu^ be given to a dramatist " ' 

On the other hand, it may be doubted whether 'there is, mall Lord Byron’s 
plays, a 'single remarkable passage which owes any portion of its interest or 
effect to its connection with, the characters or the action ' He has written 
only one scene, as' far as lye can recollect, which is dramatic even m roan' 
ner, the scene between. Lucifer and Cam The conference is animated, and 
e^cli of the interlocutors has a fair ^are of it. But this scene, when ex- 
aimncd, will be found to be^ a conErmation of our remarics. It is a dialogue 
only in'torm It isr a soliloquy m. essence. It is m reality a debate carried 

on ijyithm'one single unquiet and sceptical mmd The .questions and the 
onsivers', the objections and the solutions, all belong to the same diaracteri^ 
Aivnterwho showed so little dramatic skill m works professedly'dramatic 
was not likely to wnte-narrative with dramatic effect Nothing co'vdd in- 
deed be more ipde and careless than the structure of his narrative poems 
He seems to* have thought, -with the hero of the Rehearsal, that the plot 
was good, for nothing but to bring m fine things His two longest works, 
Childe Harold and. Don Juan, have no plan whatever Either of them 
might have been extended to any length, or cut short at any pomt ^ The 
state m which the Giaour appears illustrates the manner m which all Byron’s 
poems were constructed. They are all, like the Giaour, collections of frag-" 
ifieatg ; "and, though there may he no empty spaces marked by asterisks, it 
IS stiU ea^ to percave,'by the clumsiness of the jouung, where the parts for 
the sake of which the whole -was composed end and begin 
- It was m description and' meditation that Byron excdled “ Descrip- 
tion,” as he said in Don Juan, “ was his forte.” His manner is indeed 
peculiar, and is almost imequidl^ , rapid, sketchy, full of vigour ; the selec- 
tion happy j the strokes few and bold In rpite of the reverence which we ' 
feel for the genius of Mr Wordsworth, we cannot but thmk that mmute- 
ness 'of hK descnptions often diminishes thtir effect “ He has accustomed 
himself to gaze on natuie ivith the eyq of a lover; to dwell on every feature,^ 
and to mark every change- of aspect. Those beauties' which stnke the most' 
negligent .observer, those which only a close attention discovers, are 
equally fanuliaf to him and are equally promitieut m his poetry. The prq- 
verb of old H^iod, that half is often more than the whole, is eimnently' 
applicable to descnpfaon The policy of the Dutch, who cut down most of 

the precious trees m the Spice Hlands, in. otder to raise the value of what 
remam^ was a policy which poets would do well to imitate It was a 
policy which no poet understood better than Lord.Byron, 'Whatever his 
faults might be, he,' was never, while his mmd recamed its vigour, accuse*! 
of prolixity - ' ' ' . 

His d^enpbons, greatas was their mtnnsic ment,’ derived their pnncipal 
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interest from/Tie feeling winch alwiys mingled with t^m. ''JTc was himself 
the hegmning, thenpitjdle/and the end/ o? hll his ovyn'poetrw.the hero 
ev^ tale, live chief object in. every landi^cape'- JIatold, La^ ^tflllfred^ 
a crowd of other characters, were umiersally considered merely^s loose^m- 
cognitos of Byron , and there is eye^ reason to believe that he'mcanf'them 
to he so considered The wondem of the outer world) the Ta^us, wnth the' 
mighfy fleets of Isngland nding on its hosom, the towers of Cintra' ovcr^ 
hanging the shaggy forest of cork-trees and \yillows,’‘tHe. glanng marble of 
Bentelicus, the banks of the JRhine, the glaaers of Clarens, thesiyeet lake of 
'Lethan, the dell of Egeria with its sumn^er-bird's and ‘rustling luar^ the 
shapeless rums pf Rome overgrown with, ivy and ivall-fldwers) the §tats, the 
sea, the mountains, all were mere accessanes„the background to 'one fbyt; 
and melancholy figure. ' ^ , '"1 * 

Kever had any writer so vast a conimantl of the whole ehiqnenc^ of koiji,- 
misanthropy and despair That Marali was nevcr,clry ^Ifofart could- 
swceten, no draughts could exhaust, its perennial ■watersof bifternissr '' Never 
w as there such vanety in monptony as that of Byron Erom^anfaclangli-* 
lerjo piercing lamentation, there was not a single note of human angmsK of, 
,whicli he was not master Year titter year, and mpnth after month, he con- 
tinued torrepmt that to be ivretched is the destiny of all , fhatfo be emuiwtly' 
wretched is the despny of the eminent, that all the djmres by^hicKwcare. 
cursed lead alike to misery, if tliey are pot gratified, td'the miseiy of disap- 
pointment, if they are grapfied, to the misery of saPety. £lis herpes^ are< 
men who hay^ amvcd by different roads at the same goal of despair, r^ho' 
are sick of life, vvho are at war with society, who are'supportea m,theifi 
angmsh only by an unconquerable pnde lesemblmg thatof Prbmetlfeijsiipf^ 
the rock, or of Satan m the burning marl,, who can master thcii agopies by- 
the force of their will, and who, to the last, defy the whtfle power of emllp 
aqd heaven He always desepbed, himself .as a man of the samc”kin(^with , 
his favounte creatipnsj as a man whose heart had been williered,’wliQsejcap‘V. 
city for happiness was gone and, could not bp restored, but<who%d nftuupbltt 
spiritdared the worst that could befall hmThere or hereaftw ' , j 

'How^nuich of this morbid feeling sprang from an. opguialj^isehse of the") 
mmd, how much from real misfortune, how much from die" nervousness ,pf. 
dLSSipation, how much was fanciful, howr much* was merely affected, it ^ im- 
possible for us, and would probablyihaye been impossible for jlie most inp- 
mate friends of Lord Byron, to dccidy. < lyiiether there ever existed, on can-' 
ever exist, a person aiaswering to Ibe, description wjiich he-gaic iff hunself, 
may be doubted but that he was not such a person beywd'hll doubt 
t' IS ridiculous to imagine that a'man a/hose mmd was r^y imbued witli^ 
' scorn of his fellow-crcatqres would have published. Ui^c pr four books every 
■ year in order to" tell them so , or that a man who coidd ay tnilh tliat- 
he neither sought ympathy nor needed it would have-ailmitted all Europe 
to hear his fiirewell tolus wife, and his blessings pn his child thp second, 
canto of Childe Harold, he tells us that he is insensible to fame and obloquy 

“ 111 may such contest now the spirit move, • " ' 

' WJuch heals not h®*** reproof nor patoal jnnise, ^ , 

Yet ive know on, the best evidence ftat, a day or tih<> before he published 
these lines, he wss greatly, indeed childishly, clatcdby die comphments paid 
- to Ills maiden speech m the House of Lords ]•' " ^ 

'We MO far, however, from tliinkmglhathis sadness was altogether feigned. 
He was qaturally a man of great scnsibilily , he had been ill cduuited , his 
filings had been early exposed to sharp Cn^ , he had been crossed m bis 
boyish love , he had beui mortified by-the failure of hfs first hteratj efforts , 
liQ was straitened m pecuniary, circUlKtanccs, he was unfortimate m*his ' 
domcstie relations, the public treated himwith cruel injustice, his health and 
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j'lpihfe^suii^red fton^ his dissipated, habit^of life; he ix?s, on'tlve whole, an 
-'un1iappy_manJ He eady discover^ Jha^ b)^paradmg Ips u^ppmess be-. 
..'fijlre-the multitude, he 'produced an- immense ;sqnsation. The world ga>e 
hun;;eyery encouragement to.tallt about hi^*m'entd,svt^enn£g, The interest 
J' whach ms first con^ions escited induced him 'f.o effect much that he did 
^not feel j arid llie affectation probably reacted on hwi feelings Hpw far the 
^'character m which he‘exhibited<himself was genuine, and how fac theatrical, 

^ ^t-nouldprobrbiy have puzzled himself to say. . ' . '■ 

^ Z There can be' no doubt that this remarkable man owed the vast influence 
'■^'^J^ich he exercised over his contemporaries at'Ieast as much to his'glgomy 
'<.^ti^"as to the real' power of his poetry,. We never coidiivery clearly 
Cipnderstaud hchv it is tlia'^'egqtisn^ so unpopular in conversatiOHj^should^be 
^pillar m writing I or how, it is that inen w ho affect m their compositions 
qn^itii^ ahd^fee3ihgs.whjdr they haie’iiql impose so niucji more easily on 
their cbntempoiaues' than jan postehty ’ Tlie interest which the loves of 
^TiStrmcb exotgd fn his own'dmej £tnd the pitying fondness witli which half 
‘ Hiirope lookeil upon Rouleau, are well'known To readers of our age, the 
rdpyebrPetra^^eemstoJiqvebe'enloaedfthat kmdwhich breaks no hearte,' 

" ond'the sufferings of 'Rousaeau to have deserved laughter rather than pity, 
to]iaYer'been pdrtly counterfpiled, and ^partly the consequences of his own 
■'ifepreiiseiiessnnd'yanity.. , 

1 ?' --WJiat our grandchildren mtjy ihmk of the character of Lord Eyiop, as ev- 
^ hiliitpd, in hi 4 poetry, we 'ivd^qot pretend to gu^. It is' certain, that the 
interest whichjiejexcited dunng fiis ufe is wiffiout a paralierm hteraiy his; 

- tory„", The feding VYithyyhich young readers of poetiy regarded him can be 
conceiv^ cinly-by those who have experienced it To people who are un* 
acqiiamted.w'ith jTeaJ' calamity,^ ‘ ‘ nptmng is so dainty sw eet as lovely melan* 
cJioIy.’V Tins faint image ofsdrrowhas mall agdsbeen considered by young 
'r genderaen as an‘agie%ble excitement Old 'gentlemen and middle-aged 

geqlleraen'fiave so many^eal causes of sadness that they are rarely inclmed 
“,to^ be as sad qs nig^,t only for wrantonness ” Indeed they vvant the power 
almost as much as the mdini^fion ' Wg know”^ very few' perSbns' engaged' m 
active^ life wlio; ^en if they weie to procure stools to be melancholy upon,, 
'' and^wme to sit^owm with' all the premednation of JIaster 'Stephen, wouhi 
'he iMe to enjoy much of what somebody calls the “ ecstasy of woe ” 
-,^'^*^!^ra,ong 'that large class pf ypung persons whose reading is almost entirely 
, -confined' tp-works of'-imagtaaition, die popularity 6f Lord Byron was un- 
bounded ’ Th^ bouglit, pictures §f him , they treasured up the smallest 
^relicsiof liuga", ,rhey leamwl his poems by ncart, and did their best to write'' 

' like hrni^ and to look like* Kim ■'klany of diem practised at the glass in the 
'• bbpe of catching the purl of the upper hp, and die scowl of die brow, whten 
'• appear in some of his portraits "A few’ discarded their neckcloths in imita- 
i tafion. of their great leader Pjar some years the Minerva press sent fordi no 
, „^novel yvithput a mysterious, nnhappyyL^-hke peer.' Thenumber of hope* ' 
' ,^ful under-graduates midmedical'students who'became things of darkimagm- 
. bn'whom die freshnps of the heart ceased to fall like dew, whose pa^- , 
^xsipashad consumed themwlves to dqst,'and to whom the relief of tears vyaq 
pisses all calculation I his was not the worst There was created. 
111 the itinids of many of these enthusiasts a p_emiaoiis and absurd association 
■< lietween miettejptual power and moral deptayity From the poetry of Lord 
-‘^Byron they dre^ a sj stem of ethfes, compounded of misanthropy an‘d volup- 
^'tnousne^,- a j^stem myvhich die two great commandments were, to hate 
^"jour'neighbouiyaiidiodoveyour neighbourVwife . - 
. ‘ a'This^ectatibnhaspasscdaway, and a few mote years wall destroy whnt- 
:^-'ever' yet renmins-of that magical potency which once belonged to the name 
.'^fByTOnj-''To us he istslill a man, younm^ noble, and unhappy To oar 
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children he will be merely a wnter, and their impartinl pidgment-will ap- 

E oint his place among writers, without regard to his rank or to his private 
istoiy That his poetry will undergo a severe sifting, d»at much'of What 
’ hasbron admired by his contemporaries will be rejected as lyorthless,^ we have 
little‘d 6 ubt But we have as little doubtthat, after the dosest scrutiny, there 
will stdl remain much that can only perish with the Engli^ language," 

' - ' " I f 
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T/ieLtftofiSamueiyahtUiMt, LL D lucluditt^a yeuritalqf_a- ‘Tott^it ikeHthn^, 
by yatnes JSoSwell, £tj A )tfu> Eihtiou, ‘aiitk n wunm If aits By 

Jaiiv Wilsoh Crokbr, LI.D F R.S Five volumes Svo Lfluaon 1831, 

Tins work has greatly disappointed us Whatei cr faults we may liave been 
prepared to find m it, we fully expected that it Mould be a valuable addition 
to English literature , that It would contain many cunons facts, and many 
judicious remarks , that the style of die notes would be neat, dear, and pre- 
cise , and that the typographical execution would be, as m new editions pt 
dassical works it ought to be, almost faultless We are sorry to be obliged 
to say that the merits of Mr Croker’s performance are oil a par wth those 
of a certam leg of mutton on which Dr Johnson dined, while trayeibng from 
London to Oxford, and which he, widi characteristic energy> pronounced to ' 
be “ as bad as bad could be ; ill M, ill killed, ill kept, and lU dr^ed This 
edition IS ill compiled, dl arranged, ill wntten, and ill printed ' - 

Nothing in the work has astoni^ed us so much as the ignorance or^care;- 
^ess^e3s oJ Mr Croker witVi itspect. Vo (aeVs and d^es MaWy of Wis 
are such as we should be surprised to hear any well educated gentleman com^ 
mit,_^even in conversation The notes absolutely swarm w>th misstatement's 
^ mto'vvhich the editor never would have fallen, if he had taken the sbghtest 
. pains to investigate the truth of his assertions, or if he had even been nclt 
acquainted with the book on which he undertook to comment. We will give ' 
a few instances 

Mr Cioker tells us in a note that Demclc, who was master of the cere- 
monies at Bath, died very poor in 1760.* We read on , and, a few pages, 
later, we find Dr Johnson and Boswell talkmg of this same Dernck as still 
living and reigning, as havmg retneved his character, as possessing so much 
power over his subjects at Bath, ,that his opposition might be fatal to Shen^ 
dan's lectures on oratory + And all this is m 1763 The fact is, that Derrick 
died in 1769 

In one note we read, that Sir Herbert' Croft, the author of that pompous 
and foolish account of Young, which appears among the j^ncsof the Poets, 
died in 1805 J Another note in &e same volume statM, tliat this same Sic 
“Herbert Croft died at Pans, after residing abroad for fifteen years, pn the* 
27th of April, 1816 § ' ' “ ^ 

Mr Croker informs us, that Sir William Forbes of Pitsl'go, the author of 
the Life of Beattie, died'm 1816 1 | A Sir William Forbes undoubtedly died 
in that year, but not the Sir William Forbes in question, whose death took , 
place in 1806 It is notorious indeed, that the'biogiaphef of Beattie hved 
just long enough to complete the history of^his fnend. Eight or nine years 
'-before the date which Mr Croker has ossified for Sir William’s deatl^ Sir 
Walter Scott lamented that event m the introduction to the fourth canto of 
Marmion Every school-girl know^ the lines . 

“ Scarce had lamented Forbes paid ' 

The tribute to bts Mmstrel’s^sbadc 
The tale of friendship scarce was told, 

Frc the nnmtoi's heart was cold 
Far may w e search, before 11 e hnd 
A heart so manly and so kmd t ** 
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jln'fone plo.ce we are told, that AUaa Rams^, .-the- painter, was bom m 
170^, aM died m 1784 in another, that he„died in 1784," in the seventy- 
fiisiryear oflns i^e+ < ' , ? , ’ 

"’in one place, Mr Croker says, that at the'commencement of the intimacy 
between Dr Johnson and Mrs 'riutle,-m 1 765, the lady was twenty-five years 
old t In other places he’says, that Mrs Tmale's thirty-fifth year coincided 
With Johnson’s ^ventieth § . JoliMon wa&born in 1709 Jf, tliercfore, Mrs 
•Thrale’s thirty-fifth yeai coindfded with Johnson’s seventietli, she could ha\e 
b^en only tw,(3ity-one years old in 1765 This is not alL Mr Croker, in an- 
other place, assigns the year 1777 as the date of the coinplimentaiy hues 
which'Jolinson made on Mrs Thrale’s thirty-fifth birth-day 11 K this date be 
correct, Mrs Thxale must have been bom in 1742, and could have been only 
twenty-three when heracquaintance with Johnson commenced* Mr Croker 
therefore giv es us three different statements as to her age Tv\ o of the three ^ 
must be incorrect ' We wiU not decide between them , we will only say, , 
tW the reasons which Mr Croker gives for thinlvmg tliat Mrs Thrale was 
eitactly thirty-five years old when Johnson was seventy, appear to us utterly ' 
frivolous, _ ' 

„-Agqin, Mr Croker informs his readers that “Lord Mansfield survived 
JohiSon full ten years ’’If Lord Mansfield survived Dr Johnson just eight 
years and a quarter 

Jolurson found m the library of a French lady, whom he vTsited-during his 
short visit to Pans, soine works which he regarded with-gieat disdam ‘‘ I 
looked,” says 'he, “into the books in the lady’s closet, and, in contempt, . 
showed them to Mi Thrale Pnnce Titi, Bibhotlihque des Fees, and other 
books ”** “ The Histoiy of Prince Titi,” observes-Mi Croker, “wassaid to 
be tlie autobiographybf Fredenck Pnnce of Wales, but was probably wntten 
by Ralph his secretary ” A more absurd note nevenvas penned The his- 
toiy of Pnnce Tin, toi winch Mr Croker refers, whctlier written by Prince - 
Frwende or by R^pli, -was certainly never published If Mr Croker had 
taken the trouble to read with attention that \ eiy passage in Park’s Roj’al and 
Noble Authorar which he ates as his authonty, he would have seen that the 
manuscrjptwas given up to the government Even if this memoir liad been 
pnntcd, It IS not very likely to find its way mto a French lady's bookcase 
And would any man m his senses speak contemptuously of a French lady, for 
having m her possessuon an English work, so curious and mterestmg asa Life 
of Pnnce Fredenck, vyhether wntten by himself or by a confidential secretary, 
must have been? The history^ at vvhidi Johnson laughed was ai veiy proper 
companion to the Bibliothhque des Fdes, a faiiy tale about good Pnnce 'I iti 
. and naughty Pnnce Violent. -Mi CroWr may find it m the Magasin des , 
Enfans, the first French book wliich the little girls of England read to their 
governesses 

Mr Cioker states tliat Mr Henry Bate, who afterwards assumed the niyuc 
of Dudley, was proprietor of tlie-Moramg Herald, and fought a duel with 
George Robmson Stoney, in consequence of some attacks on Lady Strathmore 
whicEappeared m that paper +t Now Mr Bate was then connected, not w «h 
Ae Mommg Herald, but w ith the Momuig Post ; and the dispute took place ' 
before the Mommg Herald was m cxislenee. The duel was fought m January, 
1777 Tlie Cliiomcle of the Annual Register for Qiat year contains an account 
^o£ the transaction, and distinctly stales &at Mr Bale w as editor oftbe Morning 
Post The ilorumg Herald, as any person may see by lookmgat any number 
of it, was not established till some jears after tins affair For tliis blunder 
there is, we must acknowledge, some e\cuse ; for it ceiiamly seems almost 
mcredible-to a peison living in our tune tliat any'human Ijetng should ever 
have stooped to fight with a wntcr m the Mormng Post. 
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“James de Dugl4S,”says Jlr Croker, “was requested by King Robert 
Bruce, m hi? last hours, to rMairwUh his heart to Jerusalem, and. humbly l6 
deposit It at the sepulchre ofour Lord, wlucli he did m 1339 Now, it is 
well known that he did no such thing, and for a very sufficient reason, because 
he was killed by the way Nor was it 111x329 that he get out. Robert Bruce 
died in 1339, and the expedition of Douglas took place in the following year, 
“ Quand le pnntems vmt et la saison,” says Froissail, ui June, 1330, says 
Lonl hlailes, whom Mr Croker cites os the autlionty for his statement, 

Mr Crokei tells us that the great Marquis of Montrose was beheaded nt 
> Rdinburgh 111 1650 + There is not a forward boy at any school m England 
who does not know that themarquiswas hanged 1 he account of the cxecu* 
tion IS one of the finest passages in Lord Clarendon’s History. We can 
scarcely suppose that Mr Croker has never icod that passage , and yet we can 
scarcely suppose that any person who has cyer perused so noble and ]iatlietic 
a story con have utterly forgotten all its most stnkuig circumstances ^ 

** Lord Toivnshend,” says Mi Croker, “ ivas not secretary of state till 
1720 Can Mr Croker jiossibly be ignorant that Lord Townshend was- 
made secretary of state at the accession of George T m 1714, that he contmued 
to be secretary of state till he ivas displaced by the mtngues of Smiderland 
and Stanhope at the close of 1716, and tliat he returned to the oiiice of secrc< 

< tary of state, not in 1720, but m 1721 ? 

Mr Croker, indeed, is ^iiemlly unfortunate in Ins statementi respecting 
the Toivnsliend family. He tells us that Charles Toivnshend, the diaucellor 
of the e .chequer, was “nephew of the prime minister, and son of a peer whq 
was secretary of state, and leader of the House of Lords ”§ Charles 1 ou ns 
hendivasrnot nephew, but grand-nephew, of the Puke of Newcastle, not sop,' 
/ but grandson, of the Lord Townshend who was secretary of state, and leader 
. of the House of Lords ^ ' 

_ * General Burgoyiie surrendered at Saratoga, ’’says Ml Croker, “mMaicb, 
1778 ”il General Burgoyne surrendered on the xyth of October, 1777 
- “ Nothing,” says Mr Croker, “can be more unfounded than the a^ertioir 
tliat Byng fell a martyr io pahtml pa> ly By a strange coincidence of circum- 
stances, It happened that there was a total change of admmistmtion betw’eui 
his condemnation and his death so that one party presided at his tnal, and 
another at lus execution there can be no stronger proof that he was not a 
political martyr ’’H Now what will our readers thmk of tins w nter, when^u e 
assure them that this statement, so. confidently made respecting events' so 
notorious, is absolutely untrue? One and the some administntion was m 
office when the court-martial on Byng commenced its sittings, tlirough the 
whole trial, at the condemnation, and at the execution. In the month of 
November, 1756, the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke resigned, the 
Dukeof Devonslure became first lord of die treasury, and' Mr Bitt, secretary 
' of state 1 lus administration lasted till the month of April, J 7 S 7 Byng’s 
court-martial began to sit on the 28th of December, l7So He u as shot on 
the I4tli of March, 1757 Tliere is something at once divertmg and pro.. 
vokmg m the cool and authontatisc manner in which Mr Croker makes these.- 
random assertions We do not suspect him of intentionally falsifying lustory^ 
But of this high literary misdemeanour we do without hesitation accuse himi^ 
tliat he has no adequate sense of the obligation winch a wnter, who professes 
to relate facts, owes to the puhhc We accuse lum of a negligence andean 
, Ignorance analogous to tiat erassa nq'b^tnha and that erassa isnorantia, ou 
which the law ammadvcits m magistrates and sutgeous, eien when maJicc 
and. corruption ate not imputed We accuse him of liaaing undertaken a 

avork which, if not perfonned avith strict accuiucy, must be very much worse 
than, useless, and of havmg performed it os if tile difTcrcnce between an accu- 
»-lV=9 tllssS tlllsJ §111.363. II IV 322 . II I 23a. - 
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cate and-aa inaccuiate- statement Am not worth the trouble of looking mto 
ihe most common book of referencer , 

' But W must proceed. These a olumes contaut mistakes more gross, if pos- 
able than any that we' have.yet mentioned ' Bosuell has recorded some 
abscrvations made by Johnson on the changes which had taken place la 
Gibbon’s religious opinions That Gibbon when a lad at Oxford. turned 
Catliohc IS uell known, “ It is said,’* cned Johnson, laughing, “ that he 
has been a Mahommedaii ” This sarcasm,’’ says the editor, “ piobably 
alludes to the tenderness witli which Gibbon’s male\oleiice to Christianity 
induced him to treat Mahommedaiiism in his history ” Now the saieism 
was littered in 1776 , and that part of the History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Rmpire ivhicli relates to Mahomniedamsm was not published tiU 
1788, twelve years aftei the date of this comeisation, and near four jears 
after the death of Johnson *■ 

was in the year 1761,” says MrCroker, “that Goldsmith published 
Ins Vicar of Wakefield Tins leads the editor to observe a more senous lu- 
'icciiracy of Mrs Piozzi, than Mr Boswell nobccs, when he says Johnson left 
hei table to go and sell the Vicar of Wakefield for Goldsmitli. Now Dr 
Johnson w'asnot acc^uainted with the Ihralcs till 1765, four years after the 
book had been published ” + Mr Croker, m reprehending the fancied m 
accuracy ofMrs Thrale, haslumself shown a degree of inaccuracy, or, to speak 
more properly, a degree of ignorance, hardly credible In the first place, 
Jphmon became acquainted with tlie 'fiirales, not m 176^, but m 1764, and 
aunng the last weeks of 1764 dined wnth them every Tliursdav, as is aitiUcu 
111 Mrs I’lozzi’s anecdotes In the second place, Goldsmilh-^pubhshed the 
Vicar of Wakefield, not m 1761, hut m 1766 hirs Tlirale does not pretend 
to remember the precise date of tlie summons wduch called Joluison from 
her table to the help of his fnend She says only that it was near the he- 
gramng of her acquamtance wiUi Johnson, and certainly not later tlian 1 766 
Her accuracy IS therefore completely Mudicated It vras probably after one 
of her Thursday dmners m 1764 that the celebrated scene of the landlady, 
the shenfif’s officer, and the bottle of Madeira, took place.? ' 

The A cry page w'ludi contains this monstrous blunder, contams another 
blunder, if ^ssible, more raonstious still Sir Joseph ilawbey, afoohdi 
member of Parliament^ at a\ hose speeches and whose pigs^es Uie aaiIs of 
Brookes’s were, fifty years ago, m tlie habit of laughing most mimercifuUy, 
staled, on the authority of Garnck, that Johnson, Avhilc sitting m a coffee- 
house at Oxford, about tlie time of his doctor’s degree, used some contemp- 
tuous expressions respectmg Home’s play and Maepherson’s Osstan. ‘ ‘ 3 Iany 
men,” he said, “many women, and many cluldien, might bate wntten 

* A di.fcncc of this blunder vras attempted That tlic cclebnted clupteis in vlucti 
Gibbon his traced the progress oT Mahonuncdanism vera not vnttcu in 1776 could not 
be denied But it vras couiidcntl} asserted that his partiality to Idaho nmedamsm ao- 
peared m bis first volume l^his assettion is untrue No pis<ingc which ciu b> inv art 
be conatnied into the faintest tndicauon of the faintest partiality for htihommedauisni 
Ins ever been quoted or ever vlH be quoted from tlie first volume of the History of llu, 
BvcUiic and Fall of the Roman Rmpire. - 
Xo\v hat then ithasbcuiaskcd, could Johnson allude^ Possibly to some anccdoti. or 
- some conacisation of vbich all trace iS lo«t. One coujevturc ma> 1 m ofieicd, though with 
diffidence. Gibbon tells us in hts memoirs, that at Oxford he took a fancy for stud> ing 
Arabic, and was prevented from doing so by the remonstrances of lus tutor Sooo after 
this, the young niau fell in with Bossnci's controversial wntuigs, and was sptcdii} con- 
vcrlcdby them to the Roman Catholic faith Ubeapostasy ofagentlemancoiamoncrvould 
of course be for a lime the chief subject of conversation in the common room of Magda- 
lene. His vlum. about Arabic leanim? would luiturally be mentioned, and would give 
occasion to some jokes about the prolnbihty of his turning hlussulman. If such j^es 
wen. madv, Joluison, who frequently visited Oxford, was vuy likely to hear of ^em. 
t V 409 ' 

t Ihis p.aragraph has bsen-altcred. and a slight inaccuracy, immaterial to the argu- 
ment, has bcvu r-moved 
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Douglas Mr Croker conceives that he' has detected an laaccuncy, and 
glories over poor Sir Joseph in a most charactensUc- manner, I have 
quoted this anecdote solely with the view of showmg to how little credit hear- 
say anecdotes are in genem entitled Here is a story published by Sir Joseph - 
Mawhey, a member of the House of Commons, ■‘and a peison everyway, 
worthy of credit, who says he had it from Garrick Now mark Johnson's 
visit to Oxford, about the time of his doctor’s degree, was in 1754, the first ' 
time he had been there since he left the university. But Douglas was not 
acted till 1756, and Ossian not published till 1760 All, therefore, that is 
new in Sir Jbseph Mawbey’s story is false.”* Assuredly we need not go ^ 
&r to find ample proof that a member of the House of Commons may com< ’ 
mit a very gross error Now mark, say we, m the language of Mr Croker , 
The fact is, that Johnson took his Master’s degree in 1754,+ and his Doctor’s 
degree m 1775 + In the spring of 1776,! he paid a visit to Oxford, and at 
this Visit a conversation respecting die works of Home and Macpherson might 
have taken place, and, in im probability, did take place The onlyreal ob> . 
jcclion to the story Mr Croker has missed Boswell states, apparendy on the 

best authority, that as early at least as the year 1763, Johnson, m converse*' 
tionmidi Blair, used the same expressions respecting Ossian, which Sir 
Joseph represents him as havmg used respecting Douglas || Sir Joseph,- . 
or Garrick, confounded, we suspect, die two stones. But their error is^ 
venial, compared with that of Mr Croker '* , - 

We will not multiply instances of this scandalous inaccumigr It is cleat 
that a writer who, even when warned by the text on which he is commentnig, '' ^ 
falls mto such^mistakes as diese, is entitled to no confidence whatever-' Mr - 
Croker has committed an error of five years with respect to thepubhcutmn ^ 
of Goldsmith’s novel, an error of tn elve years with respect to the pubhcatfon' .. 
of part of Gibbon’s History, an error of twenty one years with respect to an', 
event in Johnson’s life so important as the taking of the doctoral degree ' 
Two of tliese three errors he has committed, while ostentatiously displaying 
hui own accuracy, and correcting what he represents as the loose assertions 
of others How can his readers take on trust his statements concernmg the 
births, marnages, divorces, and deatlis of a crowd of people, whose names' 
are scarcely known to this generation ? It is not likely that H person who, 
is Ignorant of what almost every body knows can know diat of whidi' almost 
every Ixidy is ignorant We did not open diis book with any wish to find - 
blemishes m it We have made no curious researches -The work itself, ' 
and a very common knowledge of hteiaiy and political histoiy, have enabled 
us to detect the mistakes which we have pointed out, and many other mis- 
takes of the same kind We must say, and we say it with regret, that we 
do not consider the authority of Mr Croker, unsupported by, other evidence, 
as sufiicicnt to justify any waiter who may follow hun in rmting a single ^ 
anecdote or m assigning a date to a Single event. - ^ * 

&Ir Croker shows almost as much ignorance and heedlessness m his cn- 
ticisms as in his statements concernmg facts Dr Jolinson said, very reason- 
ably as It appears to us, tlmt some of the satires of Juvenal are too gross for 
mutation air Croker, who, by the vvay, is angry with Johnson for defend* v- 
mg I’nor’s tales against the charge-of indecency, resents this aspetsion on 
Juv enal, and mdetm refuses to believe that die doctor can liav e said anything 
so absurd “ He probably said — some passa^a oLthem — for there arc none 

of Juvenal’s satires to winch the same objection may be made as to one of u. 
Horace’s, diat it is allo^ther gross and bcentious ”11 Surely Mr Croker can 
never have read the second and ninth satires of Juvenal 
Indeed the decisions of this editor on pomts of classical learnings, though 
uronounced m a very authoritative tone, are generally such that, if a school- ' 
boy under our care were to utte^ them, our soul assuredly should not spare 
“ / 400. 11.36=. :ill‘»55.' §UI 3-6. 11.405 111167' 
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-'for lus crfiag^ It is 'no disgrace to a'g^tlenian vvlio has 'been engaged 
j jinnng near thirty years m politic^ life that he^has forgotten his Greek and 
i oXalln But he becomes justly ndioilous if, when no' longer able to construe 
""a pl^ sentence, he affects to sit in judgment on the most delicate questions 
- ot style and metp^ - Prom one blunder, a blunder jylifdv, no -good sdiolar 
would have made," Mr'Crokern as saved, as he informs us, by Sic Robert 
Pedj who quoted a passage 'exactly in point from Horace We liearbly 
' wish that Sir Robert, whose classical attainments are well known, h'ad been 
mcm irequeufly consulted - Unhappily*he was not jilways at'lns friend’s 
-rdbow^ and'we haie_ therefore a nch abundance of Uie strangest errors 
. ^Boswell has' preserved a poor epigram by Johnson, msenbed “ Ad Lauram 
,"'^panturam ” , hlr Croker censures the poet for applying tlie word puella to 
alady in Laura’s situation, and for talking of the beauty of Lucina*^ “ Lu- 
. 'cina,” he says, "was never famed lor her beauty ”* If Sir Robeit Peel 
had seen this note, he probably would have agam refuted Mi Croker’s cnti- 
cisms by an appeal to Horace In tlie secular ode, Luema is used as one ' 
of the names of Dians^ and the beauty of Diana is extolled by all the most 
orthodox doctors of the andent mythology, from Homer in his Odjssey, to 
',GIaudw.n in his Rape -of Proserpine. In anofhci ode, Horace desenbse 
Diana as the goddess who assists die "laborantes utero pnellas ” But we 
f areasliamcd to detaiu our readers mth this fourdi-form learning 

Boswell found, m his tour to the Hebrides, an inscription written by a 
Scotckminisfer — It runs thus -‘‘Joannes Madeod, &c , gentis" suie Pnil- 
aichiis, &C., Florae Macdonald matnmomab vinculo conjugalus tunem hanc 
1 Beganodunensem prosvorum habitaculum longe vetustissimum, dm pemtus 
■ labefactatam, annoaer«vuI^uis''MDCLXXXVI mstauravit ” — “The minister,” 
says Mr Croker,' “seenis to Irnve been no contemptible Latinist Is not 
, Plnhtchus a very happy term Jo express the paternal and kindly authority 
of the head of, a dan? ’If The composition of this eminent Latinist, short 
'' as it IS, condins several w ords that are just as much Coptic as Latin, to say 
nothing of the; incorrect- structure of the sentence The word Plularchus, 
even if it were a happy term expressmg a paternal and kindly authority, 
would prove nodung .foe die minister’s Latin, whatever it might prove for 
. ''his Greek. But it is deiu"that the word Pbilarchus means, not a man who " 
' tides by love, but a'man who loves rule. Ihe Attic waters of the best age 
■ use' the word tpOvapxps m the sense whidi we assign to it Would Mr 
Croker translate ^1X60-0^0$, a man who acquires wisdom by means of love, 
or ^i\oKepSi)i, a man who makes money by means of love? "In fact, it 
requires no Bendey or Casaubon to perceive, that Pbilarchus is merely a false 
' -spelling for Phylardius, the chief of a tnbe 

‘ *Mr Croker has favoured us widv sorae.Greek" of his own “At the altar,” 

. - says Dr-Johnson, “I recommended'^my 0 ^ ” “These letters," says the 
editor, " (which Dr Strahan seems not to have understood) probably mein 
d*>i)Toi departed friends ""J Johnson was not a iirsl-rate Greek scholar ; 

’ .but he knew more Greek than most boys when diey leave school , and no , 
'.schoolboy coidd venture to use the word. Ovijtoi m die sense which Mr 
^ proker ascribes to It without immmeht danger of a flogging 

Mr Crok^ has also given ns a speamen of his skill in translitmg Latin. 
Johnson vvrote a note in vvhidi he consulted lus fnend, Dr Law'rencc, on the 
*Tx 33 , ‘ " - t II .458 

t IV' 35X Atv,attempt was made to vindicate this blunder by quoting agtossly corrupt 
’ t ".pa^ge from the '^ 6 ‘« 3 €S of Euripides 

^ I. ^ j §aQi Kol Syriaaov yovdTor, ivt xetpcL ^dKoSaa, ~ / 

; -Titaiur re BvarQy xcftltmt Sifias 

' ' T readmg^ is'etery scholar knows, is, ria/uv TKOvedniav xo/dcrai Sipas 

Indi.^ vrithput this emendation it would not he easy to construe the w,ords, even if 
, ' OrarCit cuuid hear the meaning wluch Mr Croker assigns to it ' ^ 
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propnety of losing some blood The notecontams these words — “Si per 
te hcetj imperatur trancio Holdctum ad me deduccrc ” Johnson should 
ratlier have wntten “ imperatnm est ” But the meaning of the words is 
perfectly clear “ If you say yes, the messenger has orders to. bnng Holder 
to me ” Mr Crokcr translates the words as follows “Tf you consent, pray 
tell the messenger to_bnng Holder to me ” * If Mr Croker is resolved to 
wnte on points of classical learning, we would advise him to begin by giving 
an hour every morning to our old Tncnd Corderius , 

Indeed we cannot open any volume of this work in any place,' and' turn 
it over for two minutes in any direction, without lighting on i blunder. 
Johnson, m his Life of Tickell, stated that a poem entitled the Royal Pro* 
grass, winch appears m the last volume of the Spectator, -waswntteuonthe 
accession of George I The word “ arrival ” was afterwards substituted for 
“ accession ” “ The reader will observe,” says Mr Croker, “ that tlie'dtVhig 
term accession, which might imply legahty, was altered into a statement 
of the simple fact of King George’s arrival " Now Johnson, though a 
bigoted Tory, was not quite such, a fool as Mr Croker here represents hinf 
to be In the Life of Granville, Lord Lansdowne, which stands a very few 
pages from the Life of Tickell, mention is made of the accession of Anne, 
and of the accession of George I The word arrival was used m the Life of 
Tickell for the simplest of all reasons It was used because the subject of 
the poem called the Royal Progress was the amval of the king, and not his 
accession, which took place near two months before- his arrival 
The editor’s want of perspicacity is indeed very amusing He is perpetu* 
ally telling us that he cannot understand sometlung in the text which is as 
plain as language canmakcit “ Mattaire,” said Dr Johnson, “wrote Latin 
verses from time to time, and published a set m his old age, which he called 
Semha, in wluch he shows so little learning or taste m writing, as to make 
Carteret a rlactyl " J Hereupon we have this note “ Tlie editor does not 
understand this objection, nor the following observation ” The following 
observation, wluch Mr Croker cannot understand, is simply this “In 
. matters of genealogy,” says Johnson, “ it is necessary to give the bare namca 
as they are But in poetry and in prose of any elegance in the wnting, they 
rcqiiiie to have inflection given to them ” If Mr Crokcr had told Johnson 
that this was unintelhgiblc, the doctor avould probably have replied, as he 
' replied on anotlier occasion, “ I liave found you a reason, sir ; I am not 
bound to find you an understanding ” Evciy body who knows any thing of 
Latinily knows that, in genealogical tables, Joannes Boro de Carteret, or 
Vicccomes de Carteret, may be tolerated, but that m compositions which 
, pretend to elegance, Carteretus, or some other form whfeliiadmits of mflec* 
tion, ought to be used 

All our readers have doubtless seen the two dishclisof Sir "William Jones, 
respecting the division of the time of a lawyer ' One of the distichs is trans-i 
laud fioin some old Latm lines , the oilier is original. 'The former runs 
thus 1 , 

'* Sue hours to sleep, to law's grave study six, 

Four spend m prayer, the rest on nature fix." 

“ Rather, ”^says Sir William Jpnes, 

“ Six hours to law, to soothing slumbers seven, - . 

Ten to the world allot, and all to he.aven " ' 

The second couplet puzzles Mr Crokcr strangely, “Sir William,” sajs 
he, “has shortened Ins day to twenty three houts, and the general advice 
of ‘ all to heaven,’ destroys the, peculiar appropriation of a certain period to 
religious exercises ” § Now , we did not think that it was in human duincss to 
miss the raeanuig of Uie lines so completely Sir William distributes twenty- 
*V 17 - ' tIV 4*3 nV 333. 5 V 233. 
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thre^hours among vanous employments ^ One hoar is tlius left for devotion 
Ihe r^der expects that the verse wdl cnd.with “ and one to heaved ” The 
whole point of the lines consists m the unexpected subsUtutlon of “all” for 
“one The ipondeit is wretched enough , hut it isperfcctly intelligible, and 
never, tve will venture, to say, perplexed man,' woman, or child before 
Poor Tom Dayics, after fuling m busmess, tried to Jive by hts pen 
fohnson called him “ anauthorgenerated by the corruption of aboolcaeller ” 
This 13 a very obvious, and even a commonplace allusion to the famous 
dogma of the old physiologists Dryden roaile a simflar allusion to that 
dogma before Johnson 3vas bom Mr Crolcer, however, is unable to under- 
stand what the doctor meant “The expression,” he sa>s, “seems not 
q^uite clear” And, he proceeds to-talk about the generation of insects, 
about bursting into ^udier bfe, and Heaven know's what * 

There is a still stranger instance of the editor’s talent for finding outdifii- 
culty in what IS peifectly plain “No man,” said Johnson, “can now be ' 
made a' bishop for Ins learmng and piety ” “ From this too Just observa- 
tion,” says Boswell, “ there aie some er^ent exceptions ” Mi Croker is 
puzzled by Boswell’s very natural and simple language “Tint a genenl 
observation should be pronounced ioo jttsi, by the very person who admits 
that it IS not universally just, is not a htfle odd ” + 

A very large proportion of the two thousand five hundred notes which ihe 
editor boasts of having added to those of Boswell and hfalone consists of tlie 
flattest and poorest reflections, reflections such as the least intelligent reader 
IS quite competent to make for himself, and such as no intelligent readei 
would think it worth while to utter aloud. They remind us of nothing so 
much as of those profound and mterestmg annotations wlnclr are penciled by 
sempstiesses and apothecaries’ boys on the dogeared margins of novels"' “ 
boirowed from circulating libraries , “ How beautiful I ” “ Cursed prosy ' " 

“I don’t like Sir Rcgmald hlalcobn at all ” “ I thinlt Pelham is a sad 
dandy ” Mr Croker is perpetually stopping as in our piogress through the 
most delightful narrative m the language, to observe that really Dc Johnson 
was very Hide, that he talked more for victoiy than for truth, that his taste for 
port wme with c.apillaire m it was very odd, that Boswell was impertinent, 
that It was foolish m Mrs Thrqle to marry the music-master , and so forth 
We cannot speak more favourably of me manner m which the notes' are - 
written than of the matter of vvhich they consist We find m every page 
woids used in wrong senses, and constractions which violate the plainest - 
nilesbf grammar We have the vulgansm of “ mutual friend,” for “ com- 
1 raon fnend ” We have “fallacy ” used as synonymous with “ falsehood/ 

Wc have many such inextnc'ible.labj’nntlis of pronouns as that which fol- 
lows “ Lord Erskme was fond of this anecdote, he told it to the editor the 
first time that he had the honour ofbeing m his company ” Lastly, we have 
a plentiful supply of sentences resembling those wluch we subjom “Mark- 
Jatid, with Jortm and Thirlby, Jolinson calls three contemporaries of 
great eminence “ Warburton himself did not feel, as Mr Boswell was 
disposed to think he did, kindly or gratefully Johnson ” § It was /urn 
thatTIorace Walpole called a man who never made a bad figure but as an 
author ”11 One or two of these solecisms should perhaps be attributed to 
the pnnter, who has certainly done his best to fill both the text and the 
notes with all sorts of blunders lii truth, he and the editor have between 
them made the book so bad, that we do not well see how it could have 
betn worse „ ^ - 

' When wc turn from the commentary of Mr Croker to the work of onr old 
fnend Boswell, we find it not only worse printed than in any other'edition 
'With which we;are acquainted, but mangled m the most wanton manner. 
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Much that Boswell inserted m lus narratne is, without the shadow-of a rea- , 
son, degraded to tlie appendix The c^tor has also talcen upoahiniself to 
alter or omit passages which he considers as indecorous This' prudery w 
quite unintelligible to us There is nothing immoral m Boswell’s booh, ncN 
thing ahi(^ tends to inflame tlie passions He sometimes uses plain words 
, But if tins be a taint which requires expurgation, it would be desirable to 
begin, by expurgating the morning and evenmg lessons. ' The delicate oilice 
which Mr Croker has undertaken he has performed in the most capricious 
manner One strong, old fashioned, English word, fomihar to all who read 
, their Bibles, is changed for a softer s}nionyme in some passages, and suf-' 
fered to stand unaltered m-others In one place a faint allusion, made by 
Johnson to an uidehcatc subject, an allusion so faint that, dll Mr Crokeds 
note pointed it out to us, we had never noticed it, and oLwhich we are quite 
sure that the meaning would never be discovered by any of those for whose 
sake books are expurgated, is altogether omitted In another place, a coarse 
and stupid jest of Dr Taylor on the same subject, expressed m the broadest 
language, almost the only.passagc, as far as we remember, m all Boswell's 
book, whicK wc should ha% e been mclined to lea\ e out, is suffered to remain 

We complain, howexer, much more of the additions than of theomLssions 
\Vc have half of Mrs Thrale’s book, scraps of Mr Tyers, scrap of' Mr 
Murphy, scrajis of Mr Cradock, long prosmgs of Sir John Hawkins, and 
connecting oteervations by Mr Croker hunself, inserted into the midst of 
Bosw ell's text To this practicew e most decidedly object An editorimght 
as well publish Thw^dides wiUi extracts from Diodorus interspersed, or m- 
corporate the Lwes of Suetonius with the History and Annals of Tacitus 
Mr Croker tells us, indeed, that he has done only what Jioswell washed to 
do, and w as ptei ented from doing by the law of copyright ...We doubt this 
greatly Boswell has studiously abstained from availmg himself of the m- 
formotion given by his rivals, on many occa»ons on which he might have 
cited them without subjecting himself to the charge of piracy Mr Croker 
has himself, on one occasion, remarked very justly that Boswell was un- 
willmg to ow e any obligation to Hawkins But, be this as it may, if Bosw ell 
had quoted torn Sir John and from MrsThrole, hewould have been guided 
, by his own taste and judgment in selecting his quotations ‘ On what Boswell 
quoted he would have commented wath perfect freedom, and the borrowed 
passages, so selected, and accompanied by such comments, would liave be- 
^come original. 'They would have dovetailed into the work No hitch, no 
_'^crease, would^havc been discernible Hie whole would appear ode and. 
mdivisible, ^ 

U'C^crfavc severos _ . ' ~ 

' ' Effundal juncluToungucs _ ' . i 

,This IS not the case with Mr Croket's insertions They are not chosen as 
Boswell wonld have chosen them They atSsUotantroduced as Boswell 
would have mtroduced &em They differ from\the quotations scattered 
through the original Life of J ohnson, as a wi tliered bP“g^ stuck in the ground 
differs from.a tree skilfully traiiqilanted witli all its about it 

Not only do these anecdotes disfigure Boswell’s , thev are them- 
selves disfigured by being inserted in his book The (^“tim of Mis Thrale’s 
little volume is utterly destrojed The feminine quiclJ^®*® observation 
the feminine- softness of hesut, the colloqmal incorrecW^ vivacity of 
. style, the little amusing airs’ of a half-learnt lady, the d^g^tful garrulity, 
^ the “ dear Doctor Johnson,” die “it was so comical,” all a^ppear in Mr 
Crol er’s quotations. The lady ceases to speak m the first ptp** > ^nd her 
anecdotes, in the process of transfusion, become as flat as jn 

ilceontcrs, or Tlwodotus in Beloe’s version Sir John HawknK is true, 
liKcs nothing , and for the best of reri^ns Sir John had nolliiJjg to lose 

Tlie course which Mr Croker ought to have taken is quite N® 
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i should have reprinted Boswell's narrative precisely as Boswell wrote it ; and 
'inlihe notes or the appendix he should have placed any anecdotes which he 
^rmightdiave thou^it it advisable >to quote from other imters This would 
' "lave been a much more convenient coarse for the reader, who has now con- 
‘ stantly to keep his'eyc on the margin m order to see whether he is perusing 
Boswell, Mrs Thrale, Murphy, Hawkms^ Tyers,-Cradgcl{, or Mr Crokei 
-We ^eatly doubt whetlier even the Tour to the Hebrides ought to have 
V beeif niserted in fte inidst^of-the Life Theie is one marked distinction 
, \between tlie two works Most of the Tour as seen by, Jqluison in mmu- 
• script It does not appear that he ever saw any port of the Life ~ 

We lo^e, vve own,' to read die great prodiichons of the human rnmd as 
they were wntten We have tins feehng even about scientific treatises , 
Ihoughiwe'knaw that the saences'are alu'aysjin a state of profession, and 

- “ that the alterations made by a modem editor in an old hook on any branch , , 

ornafauMorpolitical philosophy are hkely to be improvements Some errors 
~~ have been detected by writers of tins generation ui the speculations of Adam 
Sniith A short cut has been made to much knowledge at vvlucli Sir Isaac 
‘ - Newton aruved through arduous and circuitous paths. Yet we still look 
with peculiar veneration on the Wealth of Nations and on the Prmcipia, and 
should regret to see eitiicp of those great worlcs garbled even by tlie ablest 
hands But m works which owe much of their interest to tiie character and 

’ situation of the waters the case is infinitely stronger \yhat man of taste 
and feeling can endure tifacimeiUt^ harmonies, abndgraents, expurgated 
editions? Who ever reads a stage-copy of a play when he can procure the - 
original? Who ever cut open Mrs Siddons’s Milton ? Wlio ever got through - 
' ten pages of Mr Gilpin’s translation of John Bunyan’s Pilgnm into modem 
~ English? Who would lose, m the confusion of a Diatessaion, the peculiar 
charm which belongs to the nairative of the disciple whom Jesus loved ? 

- The feeling, of a reader who has become intimate witii any great original 
work is that which Adam expressed towards his bride 

’ - “ Should God create another Eve, and I 

I ' Another nb viroidi }ct loss of thee 

Would never from my heart ” 

, No substitute, 'however exquisitely formed, will fill the void left by the 
original The second beauty may be cqu^ or supenor to the first , but 
- still at IS not she 

, -The reasons which Mr Crokcr has given for mcorporating passages from , ' 
' Sir J ohn Hawkins and Mrs Thrale w ith the narrahv e of Boswell would vin- 
. ’ dicatc the adulteration of half the classical w orks ui the language If Pepys’s 
Diary and Mrs Hutchinson’s Memoirs had been published a hundred years 
‘ , ago, no human being can doubt that Mr Plume would have made great use 
" of those books in bis History of England But w'ould it, on that account, 
be judicious in a writer of ouc own times to publish an edition of Hume’s 
, History of England, m which large extracts from Pepys and Mrs Hutchinson 
: should he incorpoiatcd with the onginal text? Surdyiiot Hume’s liis- 
tory, he its faults what they may, is now one great entire work, the produc- 
, ■* tion of one vigoi;ous mind, working on such matenals as were within its 
^ reach. ‘ Additions made by another hand may supply a particulai deficiency, 

, -1 but would gnevously injure the general effect. With Boswell’s hook tlie 
'case is stronger. There is scarcely, in the whole compass of hteratiire, a 
book whicli omts interpolation so ill We know no production of the liuinan 
mind which has"so much of what mav be called the race, so mucli of the 
; ' peculiar flavour' of the soil from which it sprang The^work could never 
, have.', been written if the water had not been precisely vvliat he was lIis 
. character is displajed m everj' page, and this display of character gives a 
, delightful interest to many passages which have no other mtercst. 

• ' ' The Life of Jolmson is assuredly a- great, a vetygoiat work Ilomcr is 


J 
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not nioie decidedly the first of heroic poets, Shakspeare is notinore decidedly 
the first of dramatists, Demosthenes is not more decidedly the first of orators, 
than Boswell is the first of biographers He has no second He has dis- ^ 
tanced all his compebtors so decidedly that it id not worth, wlulo to place 
them Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere , - , 

We are not sure that there ls in the avhole hisfory_of the human intellect ^ 
so strange a phamomenon as this book Many of the greatest men that ever 
lived have written biography Bosrvell was one of the smallest men that 
ever hr ed, and he has beaten tnem all He rvas, if rve are to give any credit 
to Ins own account or to the unltetl testimony of all who knerv him, a man' * 
of the meanest and feeblest mtellect Johnspn described him as a fellorv rvho 

had mussed lus only chance of" immortality by not having been alive when 
the Dunctad was rvritten B.cauclcrfc used his name as a proveibial expres- 
sion for a bore lie was the laughu^-stock of the whole of that bnlhant 
society rvhich has owed to him the greater part of its fame, -He was alrvays < ' 
laying himself at the feet of some eminent, man, and begging to be' spit upon; 
and trampled upon He rvas alrvays eammg some ridi^ous nickname, and 
then “binding It as a crorVn unto him,” not merely m metaphor, but liter- 
ally He exhibited himself, at the Shakspeare Jubilee, to all the crorrd 
rvhich filled Stratfbrd-on-Aron, rvilh a placard round his hat bearing the 
inscription of Corsica Bosrvell In liis-Tour, he proclaimed to all the rrorld .. 
that at Edinburgh he rvas known by the appellation of Paoli Bosu ell Scr- , 
vile and impertinent, shallorv and petlantic, a bigot and a sot, bloated rvith. 
family pnde, and eternally blustermg about the dlgmty of a bom gentleman, 
yet stooping to be a talebearer, an ear esdropper, a common, butt m the taverns ' 
of London, so curious to knorv every body rvho rras talked about, that, Tory ’ 
and high Churchman as he rvas, he manoeuvred, rve hpve been told, for an 
introduction to Tom Paine, so vain of the most childish distinctions, that . 
rvhen he had been to court, he drove to the office rvhere his book rvas print-^ 
ing rvithout changing his clothes, and summoned all the printer's devils to’ 
admire his nerv ruifics and sword , such rvas this man, and such he rvas content 
and proud to be Every tlung rvhich another man rvould have hidden, cr erv 
tiling the publication of rvhich would have made another man hang himself, 
was matter of gay and clamorous exultation to his weak and diseased mind 
What silly things he said, rvhat bitter retorts he provoked, hou at one place 
he was troubled with evil presentiments rvhich came to notlimg, horv at an- 
other place, on rr’akmg from a dninken doze, he read the prayer-book and 
took a hair of the dog that had bitten him, horv he rvent to sec men hanged 
and came away maudlin, how he added fire hundred pounds to the fortune 
of one of his babies because she was not scared at Johnson’s ugly face, horv 
he rras fnghtened out of his rvits at sea, and horv the sailors quieted him as 
they rvould have quieted a child, how tipsy he rvas at Lady Cork’s one even- 
ing and horv much his merriment annoyed the ladies, horv impertinent he “ 
rvas to the Duchess of *md with rvhat stately contempt she put dorvn r 

lus impertinence, horv Colonel hlacleod sneered to his face at his impudent 
obtrusiveness, horv his father and the very rrife of his bosom laughed and 
fretted at his foolenes ; all these thn^ he proclaimed to all the rvorld, as iC 
they had been sulnects for pnde and ostentatious rejoicing All the capnees ' 
of his temper, all the illusions of lus vamfy, all lus hypochondriac rvhimsies, all - 
Ilia castles in tlie air, he displayed with a cool sen complacency, a perfect , 
unconsciousness that he rvas making a fool of himself, to rvhich it is impos- “ 
siblc to find a parallel m the rvhole history of mankind lie has usedmany 
people ill , but assuredly he has used nobody so ill as himself - ' 

That such a man should hare rvntten one of the best books in the rvorld * 

!S strange enough But this’ is not all Many persons rrho have conducted 
tlicmsclr cs fooksbly in active life, and whose conversation has indicated no - ^ 
superior porr e-s of mind, har e left us raluablc works Goldsmith rr as very 
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justly descnbetJ by one of his' conti^ponines as an inspired idiot, and by 
another as a being 

' , “^V^lo wrote htfe in angel, and Uiifeed like poor PotL" 

La Fontaine w os in society a ntero simpleton His blunders ivould not come 
m amiss among the^stones of Hierodes But these men attained bteraiy 
eminence in spile of their wealaiesscs. Boswell attained it by reason of his 
weaknesses If he had not been a great fool, he would never lia\e been a 
great w nter "Without all the qualities which made hmi the jest aud the tor- 
ment of those among whom he lived, without the ofiiciousncss,tlie mquisitivc- 
nessj tlie effrontery, the toad-eating, the msensibihty to all reproof, he never 
could hv e product so excellent a book. He was a slav e proud of his sei- 
vitude, a Paul Pry, convinced tliat bis owoi curiosity and garrulify were vir- 
tues, an unsafe companion who never scrupled to repay the most Lberal hos- 
pitality by the basest violation of confidence, a man w itliout delicacy, wathout 
shame,' without sense enough to know when he was hurtmg the feelmgs of 
oUieis or when he. was exposing himself to dcnsion , and because he was all 
this, he ha^ m an important department of literature, immeasurablj sur- 
passed-such writers as Tacitus, Clarendon, Alfieri, and his own idol Johnson 

Of the talents which ordinarily raise men to eminence as wnters, Bosw ell- 
had absolutely none. Theie is not m all his books a single remark of his 
own on literature, politics, rehgiou, or society, whidi is not either common- 
place or absurd. Ills dissertations on hereditary gentility, ou the sM\ e- trade, 
and on tlie entailmg of landed estates, may serve os examples To say tliat^ 
tliese passages are sophistical would be to pay them an extravagant conipli-'* ' 
'hient They-have no pretence to argument, or even to meaning He has 
reported innumerable observations made by himself in the course of conver- 
sation Of those observations we do not remember one which is above the 
mtellectual' capacity of a boy of fifteen. He has pnnted many of hts own 
"letters;, and m these letters he is always ranting or twaddling Logic, elo- 
quence, wit, taste, aU those things which are generally considered as making 
a book valuable, were utterly wanting to him He had, indeed, a piudc 
observation and a retentive memory These qualities, if he had been a man 
of sense and virtue, would scarcely of themselves have sufficed to make him 
conspicuous , but because he was a dunce, a parasite, and a coxcoifib, they ' 
have made him immortal 

Tliose parts of his book vvbidi, coasidered abstractedly, are most utterly 
worthless, are delightful when vve read them as illustrations of the char- 
-acter of the writer Bad in themselves, they are good dramatically, like the 
nonsense of Justice Shollovv, the clipped Lnghsh of Dr Cams, or tlie mis- 
placed consonants of Fluellen Of aU confessors, Bosw dl is the most candid 
Other men who have pretended to lay open their own hearts, Rousseau, foi 
example, and Lord Byron, h.ave evidently written vvitli a constant view to 
effect, and are to be then most distrusted when they seem to be most sincere. 

* There is scarcely any man who would not ratlier accuse himself of great 

• enmes^and'of dark and tempestuous passions than prqdaim all lushlllc 
vanities and vnld fancies It would be easier to find a person who would 
avow actions like those of Cmsar Borgia or Danton, than one who would 
publish a daydream like those of Alnaschar and hlalvoho Those w-eaknesses 
which most men keep covered up m the most secret places of the mmd, not 
-to be disclosed to the eje of friendship or of love, were precisely the w'eak- 
nesses which Boswell paraded before sill the w orld He was perfectly fcink, 
because the weakness of his understanding and the tumult of his spirits pre- 
ventwl him from knowing when he made himself ndiculous. His book 

' resembles nothing so much as the conversation of the uunites of the Palace 
ofTruUi - , ' ' 

His fauieis great, and it will, vve have no doubt,' be lastmg, but it is 
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fame of a' peculiar kmd, and 'indeed marvellously resemblds infamy." We' 
remember no otlier case m which the world has made so greats distinction 
between a book nnd its author In general, the book and the' author are 
considered os one To admire the book is to ifdmiFC the author. The'ense 
of Boswell fs an exception, we think the only exception, to this nde His 
work IS universally allowed to be interesting, instructive, eminently original 
yet it has brought him nothing but contempt , All the world reads it' all the- 
world delights in it yet we do not remember ever fo have read or ever to. 
ha\ e heard any expression of Tcspect and admiration for the man to whom w'e^ 
owe' so much instruction and amusement ^^'hlIe edition after edition of Ids' 
book was coming forth, his son, as Mr Croker tells us, was asliomed of it, 
and hated to hear it mentioned , This feeling ivas natural and r^onable 
Sir Alexander saw tha^ in proportion to the celebrity of the work,' was the 
degradation of the author Tlic very editors of this unfortunate gsntlermm’s 
books haie forgotten tlieir allegiance and, like those Benton casuists who 
took arms by tlie autlionty of the king ngalnst his person, have attaclcecLtlie. 
wnter while doing homage to the wntings Mr Croker, for example, has. 
publish^ two thousand five hundred notes on the life of Johnson, and yet 
scarcely ever mentions the biographer whose performance he has taken such 
pains to illustrate without some expression of contempt 
An ill-natured man Boswell certainly ivas not Yet the mahgmty of the 
most malignant sataiist could scarcely cut deeper than his thoughtless 
loquacity Having himself no sensibihty to dension and contempt, he took 
It tor granted that all others aiere equally callous He was not ashamed to 
exhibit himself to the whole world as a common spy, a common tattler, a 
humble .companion without the excuse of poverty, and to tell a'hundred 
stones of his oivn pertness and folly, and of the insults which his pertness 
and foUy brought upon him It ivas natural that he should show little dis-. 
cretion m cases in which the feeluigs or the honoiiy of others might be con- 
cerned Ho man, surely, ever published such stones respecting persons 
whom he professed to love and revere He would uifallibly have made his 
hero as contemptible as he has made hmiself, had not his hero really pos- 
sessed some moral and intellectual quahties of a -very high order" The best 
proof Uiat Johnson was really an extraordmary man is that Jus character, 
instead 'of bemg degraded, has, on the whole, been decidedly raised by a 
work m' which all his vices and weaknesses are exposed more nnspanngly 
than they ever were exposed by Churchill or by Kennclc 
Johnson grown old, Johnson in the fulness of his fame and in' the enjoy- - 
ment of a competent fortune, is better known to us than any other man m 
history Every thing about him, his coat, his wig, his fi^re,'his face, 'his 
scrofida, his St Yitus^ dance, his rolling walk, his blmkiug eye, tlie outward 
signs which too clearly marked his approbation of his dipner, lus insatiable 
appetite for fidi-sauce and veal-pie with plums, his‘ inextingmshable thirat 
for tea, his tnck of touclung the posts as he walked, his mystenous practice 
of treasuniig up scraps of orange-peel, his monuns slumbers, his midnight 
disputahons, his contortions, his muttenngs, his gnintmra, his puffings, his 
vigorous, acute, and ready eloquence, his sarcastic wat, his vehemence, lus 
' insolence, his fits, of teinpestuous'rage, his queer inmates, old Mr Levett and 
blmd Mrs Williams, the catHodge and the negro Frank, all arc as fiuniliar 
to us as die objects by which we have been surrounded from childhood But < 
we have no minute information respecting those years of Johnson’s life dur- 
ing which his character and his manners became immutably fixed We 
know' him, not as he was Jenown. to the men of bis own generation, but as he 
was known to men whose fatlier he might have been That celebrated club 
of which he was. the most dtstingui^ed member contained few persons who 
could remember a time when his- fame was not fully established and his 
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. haibiCs completely fonned., He had made himself a name in literature while 
iieyiiolds and the Wartons were still hoys ' ire\TOS about twenty years 
( older than Buike, 'Goldsmith,' and Gerard 'Hamilton, about thnrty years 
' older than. Gibbon, Beauclcrk, and Lam^cn, and about forty years older than 
‘ Loid Stouell, Sir William Jone^ and Wnidliam^ BosaveU and Mrs Ihrale, 

, the two wnicrs from whom, we derive most of our knowlcdjre respecting 
^ lum,'ne>cr saw him till long after he was fifty years old, till most of his 
meat works liad become ch^cal, and till the pension bestowed on liun by 
Uie Croivn had placed hun aboie po\erty Of those emment men who u ere 
his most'intimate associates towards the close of liis life, the only one, as far 
' os'wc runember, who knew him dunng the first tea or twelve years of Ins 
residence in the capital, was David Garnck , and it does not appear that, 
dunng those^ears, David Garnck saw much of Ins fellow-townsman 
Johnson came up to London precisely at the time when the condition of 
a man of letters was most miserable and degraded It was a dark night 
between two sunny days nie age of patronage bad passed aw-ay Ihe 
age of general curiosity and intelligence liad not ornved The number of 
rcatlers is at present so great that a popular author may subsist m comfort 
' ' and opulence on the profits of his woiks In tlie reigns of William the 
^Tbird, of Anne, and of George the First, e\cn such men as Congreve and 
, Addison, would scarcely ha%e been able to li\e like gentlemen by the mere 
sale of their writings But the deficiency of thcnatuihl demand for literature 
wass, at the dose of thescveiitcentli and at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century,' more than made up by artificial encouragement, by a vast system of 
bounties and premiums ^Therc was, perhaps; never a time at which the 
,ieviaids of hterary merit were so splendid, at wdnch men who could ^vnte- 
well found such aasy admittance into the most disUnguisltcd society, and to 
the highest honours of the state Tlie chiefs of both the great parties into 
which Uic kingdom was divided patronised literature wiUi emidous munifi- 
cence. Congreve, when he had scarcely attained his majority, was lew arded 
for his fiat comedy with places which made him mdepcndait for life 
Smith, though his Hippolytus and Pha-dra failed, would have been con- 
^ soled unth three hundred a year but for his own folly Rowe was not only 
Poet Laureate, hut also land-surveyor of the customs m the poi t of London, 
clerk of the'counciL to the Pniice of Wales, and secretary of the Presentations 
-to the Lord Chancellor Hughes was secretary to the Commissions of the 
Peace ' Ambrose Philips was judge of the Pierogati\e Court m Ireland 
Locke was Commissioner of Appeals and of the Board of Trade Newton 
* was Master of tlie Mint Stepney and Pnor were employed in embassies of 
, high dignity and importance. Gay, who commenced life as appicntice to 
'a silk mercer, became a secretary-of Legation at five-aiid-twenty It was 
to a poem on the Death of Charles the Second, and to the City and Comitry 
blouse, that hlontague owed lus introduction mto public life, his eirlclom, 
bis garter, and I115 AuditorsUip of the Exchequer Swift, but for the uncon- 
querable prejudice of the queen, would have been a bishop Oxford, withhis 
while staff m Ills hand, passed through the* crow'd of his suitors to w’elcome - 
Pam^, when that mgemous writer deserted the Whigs Steele was a commis- 
Stoner of stamps jand a member of Parliament Arthur Mainwanng was a 
commissioner of the customs, and auditor of the imprest Tickell was score- 
tary to the Lords Justices of Ireland Addison was secretaiy of state 
' Tbs hberal patronage was brouglit into fasbon, as it seems, by the mag- 
^ i mficent Dorset, almost the only noble versifier m the court of Charles the 
Second wfio possessed talents for composition which were independent of the 
. aid of a coronet Montague owed his elevation to the favour of Dorset, and 
' mutated through the whole course of his life the hherahty to,wbch he was 
bmself so greatly indebted Tlie Tory leaders, Harley and Bblmgbrokc m 
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paiticular, yied with the chiefs of the Whig party in zepl for the encourage-' 
menl of letters. But soon after Uie accession of tlie house of Hano> cr a change 
took place, 1 he supreme power passed to a man v ho cared htde for poetry 
or eloquence The importance of the House of Commons was constantly on 

the increase The got emment w as mider the necessity of bartenng foriParlia- 
mentary support much of that patroiu^ whicli had been employed m foster- 
ing literary ment , and Walpole avas by no means inclined tq divert any part 
of the fund of corruption to purposes which he considered as idle. He had 
eminent talents for goveniment and for debate But he had paid little atten- 

tion to books, and felt little respect ibr authors One of tlie coarse jokes of 
lus fnend, Sir Charles Hanbuty Williams, was far more pleasmg to lum thaii- 
Thomson’s Seasons or Bicliardson’s Pamela He Jiad observed that some 
of the distinguished writers whom tlie favour of Halifa\ had turned into states-^ 
men had been mere encumbrances to their party, daivdlers m office and mutes 
in Parliament Dunng the whole course of his administration, therefore, he 
scarcely befriended a smgle man of genius The best waters of the age gave 

all their support to the opposition, and contributed to excite that discontent, 
which, after plungmg the nation into a foohsh and unjust wax, overthrew the 
inmistcr to make room for men less able and equally immoral The opposi- 
tion could reivard its eulogists with little more tlian promises and caresses 
St James’s would give nothing Leicester house had notlung to give 
Thus, at the time when Johnson commenced lus literary career, a writer 
had httle to hope from tlie patronage of powerful indiv iduals The patron- 
age of the public did not yet furnish the means of comfortable subsuitcnce 
T he pnccs paid by booksellers to autliors w ere so low that a man of consider* 
able talents and unremitting industry could do little more than provide for 
the day winch was passmg over him The lean Icme had eaten up the’ fat 
kine The thm and w ithered ears had devoured the good cars The season 
of rich harvests was over, and the penod of famine jSad begun All tliat is 
squalid and miserable might now be summed up in the word Poet /Ibat 
word denoted a creature dressed like a scarecrow, familiarwith compters and 
spuiignig-houses, and perfectly qualified to decide on the comparative ments 
of the Conmion Side m the Kmg’s Bench prison and of Mount Scoundrel in the 
I* Let Even the poorest pitied him, and Oiey well might pity him ^ For it 
their condition was equally abject, their asptrmgswere not equally high, nor’ 
tlicir sense of insult etjually acute To lodge m a garret up four pair of stairs, 

to dine m a cellar among footmen out of place, to translate ten hours a day 
for the wages of a ditcher, to be hunt^ by baihfis from one haunt of beggary 
and pestilence to another, from Grub Street to St George’s Fields, and from 
St Geoige’s jFiclds to the aUcy? behind St Martm’s churdi, to sleep on a 
bulk in June and mmdst the oslies of a glass-house m December, to die m an 
hospital and to be biined m a parish vault, was the fate of more than one 
writer who, if he hod hved thirty years earlier, would have been admitted to 
the Sittings of the Kitcat or the Scnblerus chib, w ould luiv e sat m Parhaniimt, 
and would have been entrusted with embassies to tlie High Allies, wlib7 if 
be had lived m our time, would have found encouragement scarcely less 
muniliccut in Albemarle Street or m Paternoster Row 
As every chmate has its peculiar diseases, so every walk of hfe lias its 
jieculiar temptations Ihe literary cliaiactci^ asmredly, has always liadits 
share of faults, vanity, jealousy, morbid sensibihty To these faults'w ere 
now superadd^ the faults whidi am commonly found m men whose liveli- 
hood IS precanous, and whose pnncipies arc exposed to the trial of severe 
dlsticss All the vices of tlie ganjbler and of the be^ar were blended vnth 
those of the author Tlie pnzes m Oic w retched lottery of book-making w ere 
scarcely less ruinous than the blanks If good fortune came, it came m such a 

manner that it was almost ce.'*’am to be abused. After months of starvation 
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and despair, a full third night or a_McU-received dedication filled the poclvct 
of Uie lean, ra^ed, unwashed poet , with, guineas He hastened to enjoy 

those luxtmes wth the images of which hts mmd Lad been haunted while he 
was sleeping amidst the cinders and eating potatoes at tlie Insh ordinary lu 
falioe Lane A week of tavem-j soon qualified him for another yeai of nighu 
< . U n ri fauch was the life of Savage, of Boyse, and of a croud of others. 
SonjetimeshlanDg in gold-laced liata and imistcoats , sometimcolyrng m bed 
because their coat, had gone to pieces, or v/caring paper cra%ats hccause their 
Imcn was m pawn , sometimes dnnking Champagne and Tokay- witli Betty 
Careless ;* sometimes standing at the window of an eating-house in Pomdge 
island, to snuff up the scent of what they could not afford to taste j they knew 
luxury y they knew beggary , but tlicy never knew comfort 1 hese men 
were irreclaimable 1 hey looked on a regular and frugal life v.-ith the same 
aveision which an old gipsy or a Mohawk hunter feels for a stationary abode, 
and for the resteunts and secunties of civihsed communities They were as 
untomcable, as much wedded to tlieir desolate freedom, as the ivild ass 
They could no more be broken m to the offices of social man than the uni- 
corn could be trained to servo and abide by the enb It was well if they 
did not, like beasts of a still fiercer race, tear the liands which ministered to 
their ncceasities To assist them was imposaiblc and the most benevolent 
of manlimd at length became w caty of giving relief which was dissipated syith 
the wildest profusion as soon as it had been lecQivcd If a sum was bestowed 

' on the wretched adventurer, such as, properly husbanded, might have sup- 
plied him for SIX months, it was instantly spent m strange freaks of sensuality, 

, and, before forty-eight hours had elapsed, tlie poet was a»nn. pestering all his 
accjuamtance for twopence to get a plate of smn of hew at a subterraneous' 
cook-shop If his friends gave him an asylum in their hoi^es, those houses 
weie forthwith turned mto bagnios and taverns All order was destroyed / 
all busmess was suspended The most good-natured host began to repent of 
his eagerness to serve a man of genius m distress when he heard h^ -guest 
roanng for fresh pupeh at five o'clock m the morning 
, A few eminent writers were more fortunate Pope had been raised aho\ c 
'’poverty by tlie active patronage which, in his youtii, both the great pohtical 
parties had extended to his Homer Young had received the only pension 
ever bestowed, to the best ol ovx recollection, by Sir Robert Walpole, as 
the reward of mere hteiary ment One or two of the many poets who 
, attached themselves to the opposition, 'ITiomson. m particular and Mallet, 
obtained, after much severe suffenng, the means of subsistence from their 
pohtical fnends Ihcharchon, like a man of sense, kept liis shop „ and Ins 
shop kept him, which liis novels, admirable as they are, would scarcely have 
done. But nothmg could he more deplorable than the state ^even of Oie 
ablest men, who at t]iat tune depends for subsistence on their writings 
Johnson, Collms, Fielding, and Thomson, were certainly four of the most 
distmgmshcdpeisons that England produced dunng the eighteenth century, 

' It IS well known that they were all four arrested for debt 

- Into^ calamines and difficulties such as these Johnson phmged m his 
, t\v entv-eighth year From that time tdl he was three ot'four and fifty, wc 

have little information respecting him , httle, we mean, compared witli tlie 
-• full and accurate informatioa which we possess respectmg proceedings 
^d liabits tov/ards the close of his life. He emerged at length from cock- 
tofts and Sixpenny ordman^smto the society of the polished and the opulent. 
His fame was established A pension sufficient for his wants Iiad been con- 
on him • and, he came forth to astonish a generation with vvluch he 
had almost as htUe m common as with Frenclimen or Spaniards 

- In lus e*arly years he had occasionally seen the great, but he had seen 
Uiem as a beggar He now' came among them as a companion The de» 
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mand for amusement and mstniction had, during the course of twenty years, 
been gradually increasing ' The price of literary labour had nsm { and thosf 
nsing men of letters wth whom Johnson was henceforth to,associate were 
for the most part persons wdely different from tliose.who had' walked aboul 
with him all night m the streets for want of a lodging '' Burk^ Robertson, 
the '’Wartons, Gray, Mason, Gibbon, Adam Smith, Beattie, Sir WiHiair 
Jones, Goldsmith, and' Churchill, were the most eiistinguished wnters^ol 
what may be called the second generation of the Johnsonian age. Of thi^e 
men Churchill was the only one in whom we can trace the stronger^^lmea 
ments of that character which, when Johnson first came up to London, wa 
common among authors Of the rest, scmrcely any had felt the pressure 6] 
severe poverty Almost all had been early admittedjn to the mosCiespect 
able society on an equal footuig They were men of quite a-diflerent specie; 
from tlie dependents of Curll and Osborne ' _ 

/ Johnson i^une' among' them tlie solitary specimen of a past age, the last 
. survivor of tlie'genume race of Grub Street hacks ; the last of that genera- 
tion of authors whose abject misery and whose Jb^olute manneis had fur- 
nished mcvhaustible matter to die satirical genius of Fope Fiom natur^ 
he had received an uncouth figurej a diseased constitution, and an irritable 
temper The 'manner In which the earlier yeais of his manhood had been 
passed had g^ven to Ins' demeanour, and even to his moral diaracter, some 
^ peculiarities appalhng to the civilised beuigs who w ere the compamons ol 
his old age The perverse irregularity of his hours, the slovenliness of his 
person, his fits of strenuous exertion, interrupted by long'intervals of slug- 
gishness, his strange abstmence, and his equally strange voracity, his active 
benevolence, contrasted with the constant rudeness* aim the occasional fero- 
city of Ins manners m society, made him, in the opunon of thotfe widi whom 
he lived during the last twenty years of his hfe, a- complete onginal Ar 
original he was, undoubtedly, m some respects -But, if we possessed fill] 
information concerning those who shared hmearly hardships, we should prob- 
’ ably find that wbat we call Ins smgulanties of manner' were, for the most 
part, failings which, he had in common witli the class to which he belonged 
He ate at Streatham Pork as he had been used to cat behmd the screen al 
St John’s Gate, when he was ashamed to show lus ta^ed clothes He ate 
as It was natuiM that a man should eat, vvbo, dunng a great part of lus life, 
had passed the monuiig m doubt whether he should have food for the after- 
noon The habits of lus early life had accustomed him to bear privation 
W'ldi fortitude, but not to taste pleasure with moderation He could fast j 
but when he did not fast, he tore his ‘dinner like a famished wolf, with tlje 
veins swelling on his forehead, and the perspiration running down Ins cheeks 
He scarcely ever took wine But when he drank it, he drank it greedily 
and m large tumblers These were, in fact, mitigated symptoms of that 
same moral disease which raged with such deadly inaligmty in his fuends 
Savage- and Boysc The roughness and violence which he showed m society 
were to be expected from a man whose temper, not natursdly gentlej luul 
been long tried by the bitterest calamities, by the want of meat.' of fire, and 
of clothes, by the importunity of creditors, by tha insolence of books^ers, 
by the dension of fools, by the insmccniy of patrons, by that bread wludi 
IS the bitteiest of all food, by those stairs which are the most' toilson e^of 
all paths, by 4hat deferred hope whidi makes the heart sick Through all 
these things the ill-dressed, coarse, ungainly pedant had struggled manfully 
up to eminence and command It was natural tliat, m the exercise ‘of hi$ 
power, ho should be “ eo iniihitior, qm tbleraverat,” tliat, though his heart 
was undoubtedly generous and humane, his demewour in sociefy should be 
harsh and despotic. F or severe distress he had sjonpathy, and not only sym- 
pathy, but mninficciit iclief But for the suffering winch a harsh word m- 
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frlcts Upon a delicate mind lie had no pity , for it ivas a kind of suffenng 
ivhiA he could scarcely conceive He would carry home on his shoulders 
a sick and starving girl from the streets He turned his house mto'a place 
of refuge for a crowd of wretched old creature who could hnd no other 
asylum } nor could all their peevishness and mgiatitude weary out lus bene- 
volence.-, But the pings of w ounded vanity seemed to him ndiculous , and he 
scarcely felt suffici<?nt compassion even for the pangs of wounded affection 
He had seen and felt so much of sharp misery,' that he was not affected by 
paltiy vexations ; and he seemed to think that every body ought to be as 
_much hardened to those vexations as himself He w as angry with Boswell 
for complaining of a headache, with Mrs Thrale for grumbling about the 
dust on the road, or the smell of the kitchen These were, in his phrase, 
“foppish lamentations,” which people ought to be aihamcd to utter in. a 
w orloso M of sm and sorrow. Gol^mith crying because the Good-natured 
Man had filled, inspired him with no pity- Though his own health was 
-not good, he detested and despised valetudinarians Pecuniary losses, un- 
less they reduced the loser absolutely to beggary, moved him very little 
People whose hearts had been softened by prospenty might weep, he said, 
for sudi events ; but ill that could be expected of a plain man was not to 
laugh He was not much moved even by the spectacle of Lady Tavistock 
" dying of a broken heart for the loss of her lord Such gnef he considered 
as a luxury reserved for die idle and the wealthy A washerwoman, left a 
widow with nme small children, would not have sobbed herself to death . 

A person who troubled himself so htde about small or sentimental gnev- 
ances w’as not likely to be very attentive to the feelmgs of others in the 
ordiiuuy^'intercourse of society. ' He could not understand how' a sarcasm or 
a repnman’d could make any man really unhappy “ hly dear doctor,” said 
he to Goldsmith, “ what harm does it do to a man to call him Holofemes?” 
“•Pooh, ma’am,” he evdaimed to Mrs Carter, “ who is the worse for being 
talked of unchantably?” Politeness has been well defined as benevolence 
■ in small things Johnson was unpohte, not because he wanted benevolence, 
but because small things appeared smaller to him than to people who had 
never knchvn what it was to hve for fourpence halfpenny a day 
The characteristic peculiarity of his intellect w as the union of great powers 
' with low prejudices If we judged of him by the best parts of his mmd, we 

should place him almost as high as he was placed by the idolatry of Bosw eh ; 
if by the worst parts of his mmd, we should place hun even below Boswdl 
himself Where he was not under the influence of some strange scruple, 
or some dommeermg passion, which prevented hun from boldly and fairly 
investigating a subject, be was a wary and acute reasoner, a little too much 
mclin^ to scepticism, and a'bttle too fond of paradox No man was less 
likely to be imposed upon by lalLicies m argument or by exaggerated state* 
ments of fact But if, while he was beating down sophisms and exposing 
false testimony, some cluldish prejudices, sudi as would excite laughter m a 
well managed nursery, came across him, he was simtten as if by enchintment. 
Ills- mind dwmdled' away under the spell from gigantic devition to dwarfish 
littleness. Those who had lajtdy been admiring its amplitude and its force 
were now as much ostomshed at its strange narrowness and feebleness as Ae 
fisherman m' the Arabian tale, when he saw the Geme, whose stature had 
overshadowed the whole sea-coast, and whose might seemed equal to a con- 
test with armies, contract himself to the dimensions of Ins sni^ prison, and 
^ he there the helpless skive of the charm of Solomon. , 

Johnson was m the habit “of siftmg with extreme severify the evidence for 
all stones which were merdy odd But when they vverq not only odd but 
miraculous, bis seventy rdaxed He begtm to be credulous precisely .it the 
point where the most credulous people begin to be scepbcal “It is curious 

M . 
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to observe, both, m his ivntings and ip. his conversation, thef contrast between 
the cjjsdainful manner m which he rejects jpauthenticated anecdotes, eien 
when they are consistent with the general lawa.of nature, and the respectful 
manner in which he mentions the widest stone^ relating to the invisible world ’ 
A. man who told lum of a water spout or a meteonc stone generally had Jhe 
lie direct given him for his pams A man who told him of a prediction pra 
dream w onderfully accomplished was sure of a courteous heanhg ^ “ Jqhn- 
son," observed Hogarth, “ hke King David, says in his haste that all meii 
arc liars “ “ His incredulity,*' says Mrs Thrale, " aniounted almost tp dis- 
ease ” She tells us how he,prowbeat a gentlemen, who gavehipi an account 
of a humcane m the 'West Indies, and a poor qnaker who p-lated some 
strange circumstance about the red-hot Jiidls bred at the siege of Gibraltar 
"It IS not so It cannot be true, Don’t tell that story agaip , You cannot 
think how poor a hgiire you mal^e in lelling it” Hp once soidiijhalf jest- 
ingly we suppose, Uiat for si\ months he refused to credit the faWpf the 
earthquake at Lisbon, and that he stdl believed the estept of the calamity to, 
be greatly exaggerated. Yet he related with a gmve/ace Ij^ow old Mr Cave 
of St John’s Gate saw a ghost,,, and how this ghost rv.^ soipcthing of a, sha- 
dowy being He went himself on aghost-hunt to Coclf Lape^ and was angry 
with John Wesley for not following up anqtlier scent of the Sjime Jrnd with 
proper spint and perseverance He rejects the Cpltic genealogies and poems 
without the least hesitation, yet be declares himself wi{lm^ to, believe' the 
atones of the second sight If he bad examined the claims of the Highland 
seers wdh half the seventy with which he sifted the evidence for the getmme-, 
ness of Fiogal, be would, we suspect, have come away from Spotl^d witha 
mmd fully made up In his Lives of the Poets, we find that' he is imwilhng 
to give credit to tlie accounts of Lord Roscon)*ami’s>- early proficicnq{,m Ijis 
studies , but he tells with great solemnity an. absurd romance about some 
intelligence pretcraaturally impressed on th,e mmd of thpt nobleman' He 
AVOWS himself to be m great doubt about the bralh of the story, and ends by 
warning his readers not wholly to sUgbt such impressions^ ,t i * ' > - 
Many of his sentiments on religions subjects are wortliy pf a liberal, apd. 
enlarg^ mind He could discern dearly enoQgh'the folly and mqannass o^ 
all bigotry except his own When he spoke oJE.the scruples of thp If untans, 
he spoke like a person who had really obtained, am insightimtq the.divme 
philosophy of the New Testament, ,and.who conswlcced Christianity as a noble 
scheme of government, tending tO promote theliappiness and to elevate thq 
moral nature of man 'The terror which the, sectaries felt fpj: .cards, Chnst^ 
mas ale, plum-pomdge, mince;pies, aqd dancing bears, fixated his. contempt , 
To the arguments urg^ by some very .worthy people against shoiyy dress he, 
replied isnth admirable sense mid smnk " I^t us not be found, .when our. 
Master calls us, stopping the lace off our waistcoats, but the spirit of conten- 
tion from our souls imd topgues < Alas 1 sir, a man who cannot get to.hea.Yen 
in a green coat ivill not find his way thither the sooijer m a grey one ” Yet 
he was himself under Uie tyranny of scruples as unreasonable ps those of 
Hudibras or Ralpho, apd earned his zeal for cercmpni^ and for ecclesias- 
tical dignities to lengths altogether mconsistcnt wilhruason or w>th Ginstian 
chanty. He has gravely noted down m his djfiry that he once committed Uio 
sin of dnnlung coffee on Good Friday In Scotland, he Uiought it hi^ duty 
to pass seicral montlis without jommg m pubhc worship solely because, the 
mimsters of the kirk had not been ordamed by bishops His mode of esti- 
mating the piety of his neighbours was somewhat singular. “ Campbell,” 
said he, " is a good man, a pious man I am afraid he has not been m the 
inside of a church for many years , but he nev er passes a churdi v> Ithout puU- 
ing off his hat . this ^ows he has good pnnciples-” Spam and Sicily must 
surely contain many pious robbers and well-pnncipled assassips. Johnson 
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couW, easily see that a Roundhead who named all his children after Solomon’s 
singers/ and talked’ 111 the House of Goiumons about seeking the Lord, might 
“*be an unprincipled villain, whose religious mummeries only aggravated his 
guilt But a man who took off Ills hat when he passed a church episcopally 
" consecrated must he a good- man, a pious man, a man of good prmciples 
Johnson could easily see that those persons ryho looked on a dance or a laced 
vjaislcoat as sinful, deemed piQSt ignobly of the attributes' of ( 3 od and of the 
- ends of revelation. But ivith what a storm of invechye he would have* over* 
whelmed any man who had bhmed him for celebratmg tlie ledemption of 
"■ mankmd with sugarless tea and butterfess buns ! ■' •. - 

'Jfobody spokc’more contemptuously of the cant of pntnobsm. Nobody 
' saw more clearly the error of those who regarded liberty not as a means, but. 
as'an end, and -who proposed to themselves, as the object of tlieir pursuit, 
the prospenty of the state as distract from the prosperity of tlie mdniduals 
’ who compose the state. Hts calm and settled opmion seems to have been 
that forms .of government have little or no influence on Uic happiness of 
society Tins opmion, enoiieous as it is, ought at least to have pieserved hmi 
from ad intemperance on political questions * It did not, liowever, preserve 
him from the lowest,i fiercest, ajid most absurd extravagunces of parly spint, 

^ from rants which, in eveiy thing but the diction, resembled those of Squire 
AYesteniv He was, as a pobtician, half ice and half fire On the side of hu^ 

intellect he was, a mete Pococurante, fat too apatlietic about public affairs, 
far tooi sceptical as to Hie good or evil tendency of any fonn of polity. His 
passions, on the contrary, ere violent even to slaying agamst all who leaned - 
to Whiggish. pnnciples. Tlie wellrl*®o'Vn Imes which he mserted ui Gold* 
smith’s Iravmler express what seems to have been bis debberate judgment 1 , 

! “ How small, of alt that human hearts endure, ' 

,, ' , . That part whidi kings or laws can cause or cure I ** .. , 

He had previously put expressions very similar mto the mouth of Rasselas 
It IS amusmg 'to contrast these pass^eswitli the torrents of raving abuse 
wlndi he poured forth'agamst the Long Parliament and tlie American Con- 
L grass In one of the conversations reported by Boswell this mconsistency 
d^plays itself m the most ludicrous manner 
'•f Sir Adam Ferguson,” says Boswell, “ suggested that luxury corrupts a 
people, anddestroys tlie spirit of liberty Johnson . ‘Sir, thatisdlvfsionary. 

I would not givfrlialf a guinea* to live "under one form of government rather 
than another It is of no moment to the happiness of an mdividual. Sir, 
the danger of the abuse of power is nothing to a pnvate man What French- - 
man is preyented passing his life as he pleases ? ^ SlR Adam * * But, sir, ui"' 
tlie Bntish constitution it is surely of importance to keep up a spint in the 
.^pcople, so as to preserve a balance agamst tlie croivn ’ Johnson ‘ Sir, I' 
percenre you are a vile Wh^ "Why all this childish jealousy of the power 
of the crown ? The crown has not power enough ’ ” 

One of the old philosophers. Lord Bacon tells- us, used to say that hfe and 
death, were'just the same to him .“"Why then,” said an> objector, “do you . 
hot kill yourself?”- The philosopher answered, “Because it is just the 
sam^” ' If the difference between'^o forms of government be not worth 
half a gumea,* it is not easy to see hoiv Whi^ism can bevil» than Toryism, 
or how the crown can have too httle power -If the happm^s of individuals 
; is not affected by polibcal abuses, zeal for liberty is' doubtless ndiculous 
But zeal for monarchy' must be equally so, 'No^ person could have been 
j, more quick*sighted than'Johnson to such a contradicbon os thism the lopo 
of on antagonist. , _ 

X .The judgments w hich Johnson passed on books were, in hw own time^ re- 
garded witli supersbtious veneration, and, in our time,' are geherafry treated 
^ With mdiscnmmate contempt, * They are the judgments' of a sbrong but 
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enslaved understanding The mind of the cntic,ivas hedged round by ait 
uninterrupted fence of prejudices and superstitions ^Withui his narrow 
limits, he displayed a vigour and an activi^ which ought tq^have enabled 
him to clear tlie bamer that confined him 

How It chanced that a man who reasoned on his premises so ably, should ^ 
assume his premises so foolishly, is one of the great mysteries of human 
nature The same mconsistency may be observed m the schoolmen of tlie 
middle ages Those waters show so much acuteness and force of mind m 
arguing on their wretched data, that a modem reader is perpetually at a loss 
to comprehend how such minds came by such data Not a naw m the super- 
structure of the theory which they are reanng escapes their vigilance, Yet 
they are blind to the obvious unsoundness of the foundation It is the same 
with some eminent lawyers Their legal arguments are intellectual pro- 
digies, abounding with the happiest analogies and the most refined distinc- 
tions The pnnciples of their arbitrary science bemg once admitted,' the 
statute-book and the reports being once assumed as the foundations of reason- 
ing, these men must be allowed to be perfect masters of logic. But if a 
question arises as to the postulates on which their whole system rests, if they 
are called upon to vmdicate the fundamental maxims of that system which 
they have passed their lives in studying, these very men oAen talk the Ian- > 
guage of savages or of children Those who have listened to a man of tins 
class m his oivn court, and who have witnessed the skill with which he 
analyses and digests a vast moss of evidence, or reconciles a crowd of pre^ 
cedents which at first sight seem contradictory, scarcely know him again 
when, a few hours later, they hear him speaking on the other side of West 
minster Hall in his capacity of legislator They can scarcely believe that 
the paltry quirks which are famtly heard through a storm of coughing, and 
winch do not impose on the plamest country gentleman, can proceed from, 
the some sharp and vigorous intellect whiidi had exated Jdieir admirabon 
under tlie same roof, and on the same day 

, Johnson decided literary questions hke a laivyer, not like a legislator He 
never exammed foundations where a point was already ruled Hu whole 
code of cnticum rested on pure assumption, for which he sometimes quoted 
a precedent or an authonty, but rarely troubled himself to give a reason drawn 
from the nature of things He took it for granted that the kmd of poetry 
which flounshed in his own time, which he had been accustomed to hear 
praued from his childhood, and which he had himself wntten with success. 
Was the best kind of poetry In hu biographical work he has- repeatedly 
laid it down os an undeniable proposition that during the latter part 'of the 
seventeenth century, and the earlier part of the eighteenth, Engluh poetry 
had been m a coiutant progress of improvement. Waller, Denham, Dryden, 
and Pope, had been, according to him, the great reformers He judged of 
all works of the imagiiiition by the standard established among his own 
contemporanes Though he allowed Homer to have been a greater man 
thm Virgil, he seems to hate thought the yEneid a greater poem than the 
Ibad Indeed he well might haVe foought so , for he preferrM Pope’s Iliad 
to Homer’s He pronounced that, after Hoole’s translation of Tasso, Fairfax’s 
would hardly be repimted He could see no meat in our fine old Engluh 
ballads, and always spoke witli the most provoking contempt of Percy’s 

' fondness for them Of tlie great onginal works of imagination whidi ap- 
peared dunng his tune, Richardson’s novels alone excited his admiration 
He could see little or no ment m Tom Jones, m GuUivet’s Travels, or m 
Tnstram Shandy To Thomson's Castle of Indolence, he vouchsafed only 
a line of cold commendation, of commendabon much colder than what he 
has bestowed on the Creation of that portentous bore. Sir Richard Bladk- 
more Gray was, m hu dialect, a barren rascal Churchill was a block 
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head The conteiapt which he felt for tlie tnsh of Macpherson was indeed 
just', but It as, we suspect, just by chance He despis^ the Fingal for the 
very reason which led many men of gem;u$ to admire it. He despised it, 
not because it was essentially common-place, but because it had a super* 
ficial air of onginahty '• 

", He was undoubtedly an excellent judge of compositions fashioned on his 
oivn pnnciples But when a deeper philosophy was required, when he 
undertook to pronounce judgment on the works of those gr^at mmds which 
“ yield homage only to eternal laws,” his failure was ignommious. He cnti* 
cized Pope’s Epitaplis excellently But his observations on Shalcspcare’s 
plays and hlilton’s poems seem to us for the most part os wretclied as if 
they had been wntten by Rymer himself, whom we take to have been tlie 
worst cntic that ever lived 

Some of Johnson’s whims on literary subjects can be compared only to 
that strange nervous feeling which made him uneasy if he had not touched 
every post between tlie Mitre tavern and his oivn lodgings His preference 
of Latin epitaphs to English epitaphs is an instance An English epitaph, 
he said, would disgrace bmollett He declared that he w ould not pollute the 
walls of Westminster Abbey with an English epitaph on Goldsmith What 
reason there can be for celebrating a British wntei ui Latin, which there was 
not for covenng tlie Roman arches of triumph with Greek inscriptions, or 
for commemorating- the deeds of the heroes of Themiopylse in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, we are utterly unable to unaguie 

On men and manners, at least on the men and manners of a particular 
place and a particular age, Johnson had certainly looked with a most obser- 
vant and discriminating eye His remarks on the education of chddren, on 
mamage, on the economy of families, on tlie rules of society, are always stnk- 
mg, and generally sound In his wntings, indeed, the luiowledge of life 
which he possessed in an emment degree is very iinperfectljr exhibited Like 
those unfortunate chiefs of the middle ages who were suffocated by their own 
clinin-mail and cloth of gold, his maxims perish under that load of words 
which was designed for their defence and their ornament But it is clear 
from the remains of his conversation, that he had more of that homely 
wisdom which nothing but experience and observation can give tlian any 
winter since the time of Swift, If he had been content to write as he talked, 
he might have left hooks on the practical art of livmg superior to the Direc- 
-tions to Servants ‘ 

' Yet even liis remarks on society, like his remarks on literature, indicate 
'a mind at least as remarkable for narrowness as for strength ,He was 
no master of the great science of human nature He had stuped, not the 
genus man, but the speaes Londoner Nobody was ever so thoroughly con- 
versant wndi all the forms of hfe and sdl the shades of moral and mtellectuM 
character whicli were to be seen from Islington to the Thames and from 
Hyde-Park comer to Mile-end green But his phdosophy stopped at the 
first tiumpike-gate •' Of the rural life-of England he knew nothing , and he 
took it for granted that every body who lived m the countiy was cither stupid 
or miserable “Xountiy gentlemen,” said be, “ must be unhappy , for they 
have not enough to keep their lives in motion , ” as if all those peculiar 
habits and associations which made Fleet Street and^harmg Cross the finest 
views 111 the woild to himself had been essential parts of human nature Of 
remote countnes and past times he talked with wild and ignorant presump- 
tion The AUiemans of the age of Demosthenes,” he raid to Mrs Th^e, 
“were a people of brutes, a barbarous people ” In conversation svito Sir 
Adam Ferguson he used similar language “ The boasted Athenians,” he 
raid, * ‘ were barbarians The "mass of every people must he barbarous where 
there is no printing,” The fact was this he saw that a Londoner who could 
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not read was a \ery stupid and brutal fellow •' he saw that gfeat refinement 
of taste and activity of intellect were rarely foiuld in a Londoner who had 
not read much , and, because it was by means of books tliat people acquired ' 
almost 'll! their knowledge in the society with winch lie was acquamted, he 
concluded, m defiance of the strongest and clearest evidence, that the human 
mmtl can be cultivated by means of books alone An Athenian citizen 
might possess veiy fe w' volumes. ,> and tlie hugest libiaty to wlnch-he had ' 
access might be much less valuable than Johnsoh’s bookcase m Bqlt Court 
But the Athenian might pass every morning m cometsationjivith SociatesJ 
and might hear Pericles speak four or five times cvciy montjn -He saw the 
plays of Sophocles and Aristophanes he walked amids^-the fnezes of" 
Phidias and tlie pamtings of Zeuxis he knew by heart the choruses of 
.dSschylus he heard the rliapsodist at the comer of the street recitiug the 
shield of Aclulles or the Death of Aigus he was a legislator, copv ersant n ith ^ 
high questions of alhance, revenue, and war he, was a soldier, trained under' . 
a libeml and generous disciplmc he was a judge-, compelled every day to 
weigh the effect of opposite arguments These things were m themselves an 
education, an education eminently fitted, not, mdecd, to form exact or pro- 
found tbmkers, but to gi\ e quickness to the perceptions, dehcacy to the taste, 
fluency to the cxpiession, and pohtcness to tlie manners AU'this was o\er 
looked An Athenian who did not improve his mmd by reading was, m ' 
Johnson’s opmion, much such a person as a Cockn^ who made his mark,- ) 
much such a person os black Frank before he ivent to school, and far Inferior 
to a pansh clerk or a pnnter’s devil . " ~ _ 

Johnson's friends have allowed that he earned to a ndicnlous extreme his 
unjust contempt for foreigners He pronounced the French to be a very silly ' 
people, mucli behind us, stupid, ignoranj; creatures And this judgment he 
formed after having been at Pans about a montli, during which he would not 
talk French for fear of giving the natives an advantage. Over him in comer- - 
sation He pronounced them, also, to be on mdelicate people, because a 
Fiench footman touched the sugar witli his fingers That uigemous and 
amusing traveller, M Sunond, has defended bis countrymen very success- 
fully against J ohnson’s accusation, and liaS pomted out some English practices 
whicli, to an impartial spectator, would sCem at least as mconsistent wiili 
physi^ deonlincss and social decorum ^as those whidi Johnson so bitterly, 
reprehended To tlie sage, as Boswelf loves to call him, it never occurred 
to doubt that there must be something eternally and immutably good in the ' 
usages to which lie had been accustomed In fact, Johnson’s remarks on 
society beyond the bills of mortahty, ore generally of mudi the same kind 
with those of honest Tom Davraon, tlie Englidi footman m Dr Moore’s 
Zduco “ Suppose the king of Fiance has no sons, but only a daughter, then, 
when the king dies, this here daughter, accoidmg to that there law, cannot 
be made queen, but the next near rdatiye, provided he is a man, is made 
king, and not tlie lost ku^s daughter, which, to be sure, is veiy unjust 
The Frendi fbotguards arc dressed in blue, and all the marching icgiments 
m white, which lias a very foolish appearance for soldiers , and as for blue 
regimental^ it is only fit for tlie blue horse or the artdlety ’t 
'Jolmson’s visit to uic Hebrides introduced him to a state of soctely com- 
pletdy new to him, and a salutary suspicion of his own deficiencies sCCins 
on that occasion to have crossed bis mmd for the first time lie confeiiscd, 
in Uic last paragraph of lus Journey, that his thoughts on national manners 
were the thoughts of one who had sfa-n but little, of one who had passed his 
time almost wholly in cities This feeling, however, soon passed away It 
IS remarkable that to the last he entertained a fixed contempt for all tliose-' 
modes of life and those studies which tend to emancipate, the mind Cxim the, 
prejudices of a particular age or a particular nation Of foreign travel and 
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of ’histprsThe spoke wth the fierce and, bois'lerous''contempt of ignorance 
“ Wliat does a man learn by travelling? Is Beauclerk tlie better for travel- 
lihg?- 'What did Lord CKarlemont learn m bis travek, except that there was 
a sriake m. one of the" pyramids of Egypt?”- Histbiy was, m^s opmion, to 
-nse the fme expression of’-Lord Plunkett; am bid almanack • 'hfstonans could, 
ns he'conceived, claim no higher dignity Uian Uiat of almanack-makers , and 
life favoimte historians were those who, like Lord Hades,' aspired to no higher 
dignity Ue always sjjoke ivitli contempt of Roberlsbh, - Hume he would 
noteien read He anronted one, of his friends for tallving -to him about 
Catiline’s cbilsptracy, and declared that he neier desired to hear oLtlie 
Punic ^var again aS long as lie In ed. “ - ? ' , 

A^redly one fact which does not directly affect oUr oivn mteicsls, con- 
sidered in -itself, IS no better worth knowing tlian another fact The fact 
that there is a , snake in a pyramid, or the fact that Hannibal'crossed the 
Alps, are in-themselves as unprofitable to us as the fact that there is a green 
blind "m alporticular house m Threadneedle Street, or the fact that a Mr 
Snutli Gomes' into Uie city, e\ cry monung on the top of one of the Blackwall 
stages. .But it is ceitaui that those who will not crack the shdl of history 
xvill never "get at the kernel Jolmson, -with hasty arrogance, pronounced 
the kernel worthlesVbecause he Saw no value in the shell' The real use of 
travelhng to distant countries and of studying the annals of past times is to 
preserve men from' the contraction of muid winch those can hardly escape 
whose whole communion is wutli one generation and one neighbourhood, who 
amve at conclusiohs by means of an induction not sufficiently copious, and 
who therefore constancy confound exceptions ivith rules, and aoudents with, 
essential properties In short, the real use of tiavelhng and of studying 
history is to keep men- front bemg what Tom Dawson w'as m' fiction, and 
Samuel Jolmspn in reality ' *• 

Johnson, as Mr Burke most justly observed, appears far greater ih Bos- 
w lU’s books than m his oivn His conversation appears to ha\ e been qmte 

equal lb his imlmgs m matter, and far supenor to them m manner When 
■ he talked, he clothed hiS wit and his sense m forcible and natural exprc^ions. 
'As soon as he took Ins pen m his hand to wnte for the public, his style be-- 
came ^stematically vicious All his books are wntten m a learned language, 
in a language whichnobody hears from his mother or hts nurse, m a language 
in w hich nobody ever quarrels, or drives bargains, or makes love, in a language 
m which nobodj ever thmks It is dear fiat Johnson himself did not think 
ill the dialect m wluch he wiote The expressions which came first -to hts 
tongue were simple, eitergetic,.and picturesque When he wrote for publu 
cation, he thd lus sentences odt' of English into Johnsonese. His letters from 
the Hebrides to Mii Thrale.are the onginal of tliat w'ork of which the 
Journey to the Hebrides is the translation , and it is omusmgto compare the 
two lersions When we were taken up stairs,” says he m one of lus 
'letters, ** a dirty fellow bounced out of the bed. on w’hich one of us was to 
he ” - This mciaent is recorded m the Journey as follows “ Out of one of 
tlie beds on which we werb to repose started up, at our entrance, a man 
black as"a Cyclops from the forge ” Sometimes Johnson translated aloud 
“ The Rehearsal,” he said, very unjustly, "has not wit enough to keep it 
sweet , ” then, after a pause, " it has not Mtahfy enbughto preserve it from 
putrefaction ” ' _ ' . " 

Matinen^ is pardonable, and is sometimes even agreeable, when the 
manner,' though -vicious, is natural Few readers, /or example, would be 
willing to part with the mannensm of MUtoa or of Burke But a mmmensm 
which does not sit easy on the mannerist, which has been adopted on pun- 
ciple, and w'hich can besustamed only by constant effort, is always offehswc. 
And such is the mannerism of Johnson 
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The charactenstic faults of his style are so familiar to all our readers, and 
have been so often- burlesqued, that it is almost superfluous to point them 
out. It IS uell known that he made less use dian any other emment wnter 
of those strong plain words, Anglo-Saxon or Norman-French, of which the 
roots lie in the inmost depths of our language , and that he felt a.vicious 
partiality for terms which, long after our own speech bad been fixed, were 
oorrowed from the Greek and Latin, and which, therefore; even when law- 
fully naturalised, must be considered as bom aliens, not entitled to rank tnth 
the kmg’s English His constant practice of padding out a sentence with 
useless epithets, till it became as stiff as the bust of an exquisite, his antitheti- 
cal forms of expression, constantly employed even where there is no opposi- 
tion in the ideas expressed, his big words ivasted on little things, his haish 
mversions, so svideiy different from those graceful and ca^ mvei^ons which 
give variety, spint, and sweetness to the expression of our great old writers, 
all these pecuharities have been imitated by his admirers and parodied by his 
assailants, till the public has become sick of the subject i 

Goldsmith said to him, very wittily and very justly, “If you were to write 
a fable about little fishes, doctor, you would make the httle Ashes tajik hke 
whales ” No man surely ever had so little talent for personation as John- 
son ^Vhethcr he wrote m the character of a disappointed legacy-hunter or 
an empty toivn fop, of a crazy wrtuoso or a flippant coquette, he rvrote in 
the same pompous and unbending style His speech, like Sir Fiercy Shaf- 
ton’s Euphuistic eloquence, bewrayed him under every dLsguise Eimhelia 
and Rhodoclea talk as finely as Imlac the poet, or Seged, Emperor of Ethi- 
opia The gay Comeha describes her reception at the country-house of hei 
relations, in such terms as these , “ 1 was surprised, after tlie civilities of my 
Aist reception, to And, instead of the leisure and tranquilhty which a ronu 
life always-promises, and, if well conducted, might always aflbrd, a confused 
wildness of care, and a tumultuous hurry of diligence, by which eyeiy face 
was clouded, and every motion agitated ” The gentle Tranqmlla informs us, 
that she “had not passed the earlier part of life without tlie flattery of 
courtship, and the joys of triumph , but bad danced the round of gaiety 
, amidst the murmurs of envy and the gratulations of applause, had been 
attended from pleasure to pleasure by the great, the sprightly, and the vain, 
and had seen her regard solicited by the obsequiousness of gallantry, tlie 
gaiety of wit, and the timidity of love ” Surely Sir John Falstaff himself did 
not wear his petticoats with a worse grace The reader may well cry out, 
with honest Sir Hugh Evans, “ 1 like not \i hen a ’omon has a great peard , 
I spy a great peard under her muffler ” * 

we had something more to say But our article is already too long , and 
we must close it. \Ve would fain part in good humour from the hero, from 
the biographer, and even from the editor, who, ill as he has performed his 
task, has at least tins claim to our gratitude, that he has induced us to read 
Boswell’s book again As we close it the club-room is before us, and the 
table on avhich stands the omelet for Nugent, and the lemons for Johnson 
There are assembled those heads which live for ever on the canvass of Rey- 
nolds There are the spectacles of Burke and tlie tall thui form of Langlon, 
tlie courtly sneer of Beauclerk and the beammg smile of Garnet, Gibbon 
tapping his snuff-box and Sir Joshua ivith his trumpet in his ear In the 
foreground is that strange Agure which is as famibar to us os the Agures of 
those among whom we have been brought up, the giganbe ^dy, the huge 
massy face, seamed with the scars df disease, the broivn coat, the black 
worsted stockings, the grey wig wnth the scorched forctop, ffle dirty hands, 

* ’^proper to observe that this passage bears a very close resemblance to a passage 
in the Rambler (No so) The resemblance may possibly be the cSbet of unconscious 
plagiarism. 
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the nails bitten, and pared to the quick. We see the eyes and mouth movuig 
w ith'convuUive l\\ itdies ; w c see the heavy form rolling , we hear it puffing , 
and then comes the “-Why,sirJ” and. the “What then, sir?” and the 
‘‘’Xo, sir ! ” and the “ You don’t see your wiy Uirough the question, sir 
WIvat a singular destiny lias been that of tins remarkable man J To be 
regarded in his owai age as a classic, and in ours as a companion 1 To receive 
fliuu his contemporaries that full homage which men of genius have in general 
rcccued only flora jMistenty * To be more intiinaltly known to posterity 
than otlicr men .are known to their contemporaries 1 'I bat kind of fame 
wliich i» commonly the most tnansicnt Is, m his case, the most durable The 
reputation of Uiose'wntmgs, which he probably expected to be immortal, is 
e\ eiy day fading , w htle lliosc pcculiantics of m.aHncr and that careless table- 
talk, the meraocy of which he probably thought would die with him, are 
likely to be remembered as long as the English language is spoken m any 
quarter of the globe 


JOHN BUNYAN (Ducembfr, 1831 ) 

Ttte Ptlgrui/t Pnmtt, v/tfA a Ltjeo/yohn liunyui By Rodbrt Soutubv, Emi , 
LC-O , Poet<laiurc.^lc. ll’uuraCcd null Engravlni^s Svo London 1830 

Tliis is an eminently beautiful and splendid edition of a book w'luch well 
deserves all that the printer and Uie engtascr can do for it The Life of 
Bun>an is, of course, not a performance which can add mucli to the literary 
leputation of such a wntcr as Mr Southey. But it is written m excellent 
English, and, for tlie most part, m an excellent spirit Mr Southey propounds, 
we need not say, many onimons from which we altogether dissent , and lus 
attempts to excuse tlie odious persecution to which Bun>an was subjected 
have bomclirocs mov cd our indignation. But we w ill avoid this topic. We 
are at present much more inclined to join m paying homage to the genius of 
a great man Urn to engage m a controversy concermng church govcnimcut 
and toleration 

Wc must not pass without notice the engravings with which this volume 
is decorated Some of Mr Heath’s wood-cuts are admirably designed and 
executed Mr Martin’s illustrations do not please us quite so well 11 1 $ 
Valley of the Shadow of Deatli is not that V.allcy of the Shadow of Death 
wiuch Bunyan imagined At all events, it is not that dark .and liornble 
glen winch has from cluldhood been in our mind’s eye 1 he valley is a 
exivem the quagmire is .a lake the straight path runs aigzng and Chns- 
tion appears like a speck in the darkness of the immense vault. Wc miss, 
too, those hideous fonns which make so strikmg a part of the description of 
Bunyan, and which .Salvator Rosa avould have* loved to draw. It is with 
unfeigned diffidence that we pronounce judgment on any question relating 
to the art of p<a]nting, But it apiiears to us that Mr Martin has not of late 
been fortunate in his clioice of subjects He should never have attempted 
to illustrate the Paradise Lost There can be no two manners more directly 
opposed to each other than the manner of his painting and the manner of 
Milton’s poetry. Those dungs which are mere acccssones in the descrip- 
tions become the pnncipal objects in die pictures , and those figures whidt 
arc most prominent in the descnptions can he detected m die pictures only 
by a very close scrutiny Mr Martin has succeeded perfeedy in representing 
the pillars and candelabris of Pandsemomum But he has forgotten that 
Milton’s Fandsmomum is merely the background to Satan In the picture, 
die Arcliangel is scarcely visible amidst the endless colonnades of his infernal 
palace Milton’s Paradise, again, is merely the background to his Adam 
and Eve But m Mr Martin’s picture the landscape is every thing Adam, 
Eve, and Raphael, attract much less notice than the lake and the mountains, 
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the gigantic flowers, 'and the girafies which feed upon them. We read that 
tames fh^ Second sat to Varekt, the great flower-painter. ' When -the per- 
formance was finished, his hlajesfyappeafed m the midst of a bower of sun- 
flowers an’d tulips, -W'hich completdy drew away all attention from the 
central figure All who looked at the portrait took it for a flower-piece 
hir Martm, we think, introduces his immeasurable spaces, his mnumembic 
multitudes, his gorgeous prodigies of arthiteclure and landscape, almost as 
unseasonably as Yarelst introduced lus flower-pots $ind nosegays -If Mr 
Martm were to paint Lear in the storm, w e suspect that the blazing sky; tlie 
sheets of ram, the swollen torrents, and the tossing forest', Would draw aw ay 
lU attention from the agomes of the insulted king and father ' If he were 
to paint the death of Lear, the old man askmg the by-standers to undo lus 
button, would be thrown into the shade by a vast blaze- of pavilions, stand- 
ards, armour, and heralds' coats Mr Martm would illustrate 'the Orlando 
Funoso well, the Orlando Innamorato still better, the Arabian Nights best 
of all Fairy palaces and gardens, porticoes_of agate, and groves flowering ^ 
with emeralds and rubies, inhabited by people for whom nobody cares, these - 
are his proper domain lie would succeed admirably m the cndiantcd 
ground of Afcma, or Uie mansion of Aladdin But he should avoid JSIilton 
and Bunyan - „ * 

-The characteristic pecuhanty of the Pilgrim's Progress is tliat it isjhe only 
work of Its kmd which possesses a strong human interest. Other allegories 
only amuse the fancy The allegory of Buuyau has been read by many 
thousands’ with tears. There are some good ollegoiies m Johnson's w-orks, 
and some of stiU higher merit by Addison In these performances there is," 
perhaps, as much wit and ingenuity as m the Pilgrim's Progress.- But the 
pleasure which IS produced by the Vision Of Muza, the Vision of Theodore, ' ■ 
the genealb^ of Wit, or the contKt between Rest and Labour,' is exactly , 
simuac to the pleasure which we derive from one of Cowley's odes or from 
a canto of Iludibras It is a pleasure wludi belongs wholly to the under 
standmg, and in which the feelings have no part whatever^ - Nay even 
Spenser hUnsclf, though assuredly one of the greatest poets that eicr lived, 
could not succe^ in tne attempt to make allegory mtercsting It was in ' 
vam that he lavished the riches of his mmd on the House of Pndeand the 
House of Temperance. One unpardonable fault, the fault of icdiousness, 
p^adcs the whole of the Fairy Queen -We become sick of cardinal virtues 
and deadly sms, and long for the societjr of plain men and women ' Of the 
persons who rc^ the flrst canto, not one in ten reaches the end of the first 
book, and not-oije in a hundred perseveres to the end of the poem Very 
few and very weary arc those who are m at the death of the Blatant Beast 
' If the last sis books, whicli are said to have been destroyed m Ireland, bad 
been preserved, w'e doubt whether any heart less stout than' tliat of a com- - 
mentatdr would have held out to Uie end ' 

- ^ It IS not so wth the Pilgnm's Progress That wonderful book, while it 
obtains admiration from the most fiistidious crihcs, is loved by those who are 
toosiriipie to admire' it Hr Johnson, all whose studies were desultory, and 
who haled, as he' said, to read books through^ made ali exception in favour 
of the Pilgnm's Progress Tliat workvraa one of Ihe'lwo or three works 
which ho wished^ longer. It ivas by no common ment that the illitente 
scctareex&acte^raisQ like this from the most pedahtic of critics and the 
most bigoted of Tones In the wnidcst parts of Scotland the Pilgnm's Pro- 
gress is the dehghtof Ihe pcasantiy In every nursery the Pilgnm's Progress 
is a greater favonnte than Jack the Giant killer Every reader knows the 
straight and narrow path as well as he kiiows a road in wluch he has gone 
backward and forward a hundred times This is the highest mintlc of 
genius, tlmt things which arc not* should be as though they ai ere, tliat' the 

' ' ' s ' ’ 
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, jmaginations'of one- mind should become the personal .recollections of an- 
.other “ And thia-miracle the tinker lias'\vrou^ht ^ There is no ascent, no 
dednity, no iesting-place, no tum-stile, wth which we are not perfectly 
acquamted Ihe wicket gate, and the desolate swamp which separates it 
from the City Of Destruction, ^ the long Ime of road.^as straight as a rule can 
ihakerit, the Interpretei’s house and wits fair shows, tlie prisoner in the iron 
' cage, the palace, at the doors of which armed men kept guard, and on the 
battlements of winch walked persons, clothed all in gold, the cross and the 
sepulchre, the steep lull and the pleasant arbour, the stalely front of the 
'House BeautiMby the uayside, the chained lions croudung in the poich, 
the low green \ alley of HunuhaUon, nch wth grass and coieied w itli ilpcks, 
aU'are as well known to us' as the sights of our own street Then we come 
to the narrow place where Apollyon strode nght acioss the W'liolc breadth 
of the way, to stopThe journey of Chnstian, and where afterwanls the pillai 
v/as set up to testify how brai ely the pilgrim had fought the good fight As c. 
we ad'vance,* theivalley becomes deeper and deeper The shade of tlie 
precipices, on both sides falls blac^ei and blacker The clouds gather ovei* 
head. Doleful voices, tlie clanking of chains, and the ruslung of many feet 
to and fi Of are heard through tlie darkness '1 he way, hardly discennble 
m gloom, runs close by the mouth of the burning pit, w’hidi senda forth its 
Haines, ns no^omc smoke, and its ludeous shapes, to ternty the adventurer 
-Thence lie goes on, amidst the snat« and pitfalls, w ith the mangled Jiodies 
. pf Uiose w'ho have perished lying in the ditch by Ins side At the end of 
Alie long dark valley he passes the dens in winch the old giants dwelt, anndst 
Uie bones of those whom diey had dam 

■ Then the road passe® straight on through a w'aste moor," till at length the' 

. towers of a distant City appear before the traveller ; and soon he is m the. 
midst of the innumeiable multitudes of Vanity Pam There hr& the jug-’ 
gleis and the apes, the shops and the puppet-shows. There arc Italian Row, 
andFrendi Row, and'Spamsh Row, and Bntish Row, withtlieir crowds of 
buyers^- sellers, and loungers, jabbermg all the languages of the earth 
Thence we go on ‘by the little hill of the sihei miiie, and. through the 
^ meadow- of bhes, along the bank of that pleasant nvef which is bordered on 
both |ides by fiaut-trees On the left branches off the path-leading to the 
homble tasue, the coiirt-yard of which is paved wnth the skulls of pilgrims , 
and right onwaid me die sheepfolds and orchids of the Delectable lUomUams ' 
From the Delectable Mountains, the ivay lies through the fo^ and bners 
of the Enchanted Groan'd,' with here and there a bed of soft cushions spread 
under a grem arbour And bej ond is the land of Beulah, where the flowers, 
the grapes, ^nd the songs of birds nei'er cease, and where the sun. shiqcs - 
night and day Thence are plainly seen the golden pavements and streets 
Of pearl, on the other side of dial black and cold river over which there is 
no bridge . i ' , . 

' 'All the' stag^ of the jourhe)',.all the forms w'hich cross or o\ertake the 
' pilgrims, gmts, and hobgoblins, lU-favoured ones and slymng ones, the tall, 
comely, swarthy' Madam Bubble, wnth her gieat purse by her side, and hex 
fingers playing witb the money, Uie black man m the bright \csture, Mr 
Worldly Wiseman and my Lord Hategood', Mr Tall>.ati\e and Mrs Tim- 
orous, all are actually existuig beings to us We follow die travclleis 
through their allegoncal progress with interest not infenorf to that with 
which we follow Elizabeth from Sibena to Moscow, or Jeame Deans from 
Edinburgh to Loudon. * Bunym is'almost the only.:wnter who ever gave to 
the abstiactjthe interest of the concrete In the works of many celebrated 
authors, men an} mere personifications We have not a jealous man, but 
• jealousy, not a traitor, but perfidy, not a patnot, but pafrfotism -The 
mind of Bunyan, on the contrary, ivas so ibjagmative that personifications, 
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when he dealt mth them, became men A dialogue between two^qnalities, 
in lus dream, has more dramatic effect than a dialogue behveen two human 
beings in most plays. In this respect the 'genius of Bunyan bore a great 
resemblance to that of a man who had very little else in common with him, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley The strong imagination of Shelley made him an 
idolater in his own despite Out of the most indefinite tenns of a hardp cold, 
dark, metaphysical ^tem, he made a go^eous Pantheon, full of beautiful, '' 
majestic, and life-like forms ‘He turned atheism itself into a nMhology, 
ncn with visions as glorious as the gods that live in the marble of , Phidias, 
or the virgin saints that smile on us from the canvass of Munllo The 
Spint of Beauty, the Pnnciple of Good, the Prmciple of Evil, when he treated 
of them, ceased to be abstractions They took shape and colour They 
were no longer mere words, but “intelligible forms,” “fair humanities," 
objects of love, of adoration, or of fear As there caiTbe no stronger sign , 
of a mind destitute of the poetical faculty than that tendency which was so 
common among the writers of the French school to turn images into abstrac- 
tions, Venus, for example, mto Love, Minerva into 'Wisdom, Mars mto 'V\'ar, , 
and Bacchus mto Festivity, so there can be no stronger sign of a mmd truly 
poetical than a disposition to reverse this abstracting process, and to make 
individuals out of ^neralities Some of the metaphysical and ethical theones 
of Shelley were certainly most absurd and permcious But we doubt lyhether 
any modern poet has possessed in an equm degree some of the highest quali- 
ties of the great ancient m'lsters The words bard and inspiration, whtdi 
seem so cold and aflectedwhen applied to other modem writers, have a- per 
feet propnety when applied to him He ivas not an author, but a bard ' 
His poetry seems not to have been an art, but an inspiration Had he hved 
to the full age of man, he might not improbably have given to the world some 
great work of the very highest rank m design and execution - But, alas 1 
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' But we must return to Bunyan The Pilgrim’s Progress undoubtedly is 
not a perfect allegory The types ate often inconsistent with each othec , 
and sometimes the allegoncol disguise is altogether t^own off The river, 
for example, is emblematic of death , and we are told that every human 
bemg must pass through the river But Faitlifiil does not pass through it 
He IS martyred, not in shadow, but in reality, at Vanity Fair Hopeful talks 
to Christian about Esau’s birtlinght and about his own convictions of sin as 
Bunyan might have talked witli one of his own congregatio'n The damsels 
at the House Beautiful catechize Christiana’s boys, as any good ladies might 
catechize any boys at a Sunday School But we do not believe that any roan, 
whatever might be his genius, and whatever his good luck,' could long con- 
tmuc a figurative history without fillmg into many inconsistencies We are 
sure that inconsistencies, scarcely less gross than the woist mto which Bun- , 
yan has fallen, maybe found in me shortest and moist elaborate allegones of 
the Spectator and 4he Rambler Hie Tale of a Tub and the Ilistoiyof John 
Bull swarm with similar errors, if the name of error can be properly applied ' 
to that which is unavoidable It is not easy to make a simile go on all-iours 
But ave believe that no human ingenuity could produce such a centipede as 
a long allcgoiy m which the correspondence between the outward sign and 
the thing signified should be exactly preserved Certainly no wnfer, ancient 
or modem, has yet achieied the adventure- The best thing, on the whole, 
that an allegonst can do, is to present to his readers a'succession of analogies, 
each of which may separately be stnkmg and happy, ivithout looking very 
nicely to sec whether they harmonize with each other. This Bunyan has 
done , and, though a mmute scthtmy may detect inconsistencies m every 
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4age of lus ‘Tale, the gener^ effect which the Tale prodbces on all persons,’ ' 
learned and unlearned, proves that he has done well The passages which 
It IS most difficult to defend are those'm which he altogether drops the alle- 
gory, and pats mto the mouth of his pilgnms rehgious ejaculations and dis- 
quisidons, better suited to his own piupit at Bedford or Reading than to the 
Enchuited Ground or to the Interpreter’s Garden Yeteven these passages, 
thou^ we will' not undertake to 'defend them against the objections of 
critics, we feel that we could lU spare We feel that the story owes much 
of its charm to these occasmnni glimpses of solemn and adectmg subjects, 
which will not be hidden, 'which force themsehes 'through the veil, and 
appear before us m their native aspect The effect is not unlike tliat whidi 
IS said to luLve been produced on the ancient st'age, when the eyes of the _ 
actor were seen homing through his mask, and givmg life and expression tp 
_w hat w ould else have been an manunate and unmteresting disguise ' 

' It IS very amusing and very instructive to compare the Pilgrim’s Progress 
vni£ the Grace Abounding The latter work is mdeed one of the most 
remarkable pieces of autobiography m tlie world It is a full and open con- 
fession of the fancies which passed through the mmd of an illiterate man, 
whose affections were warm, whose nerves were irritable, whose imagina- 
tion was ungovernable, and who wus under the influence of the strongest 
^r^gious exatement In whatever age Bunyan had hved, the history of his 
feelings would, m all probability, have been very cunous But the time m 
which his lot was cast w as the time of a great stirring of the human mind A 
tremendous burst of public feelmg, produced by the tyranny of the hierarcliy, 
menaced the old ecclesiastical mstitutions with destruction To the gloomy 
. regulanty of one mtolerant Church had succeeded the hcense of innumemble 
sect% drunk with the sweet and heady must of their new hberty. Fanati- 
cism, engendered by persecution, and destined to engender persecution m 
turn, spread rapidly through society Even tlie strongest and most com- 
manding mmds were not proof against this strange tamt Any time might 
have produced George Fox and James Naylor But to one time alone-belong 
the f^tic delusions of such a statesman ns Vane, and the hystencal tears 
of such a soldier as Cromwell 

The history of Bunyan is the history of a most excitable mind m sm age 
of exatement. - By most of his biographers he has been treated with gross 
injustice They have understood in a popular sense all those strong terms of 
self-condemnation which he employed m a theological sense They have, 
therefor^ represented him as an abandoned wretch, reclaimed by means 
almost miraculous; or, to use their favounte metaphor, "as a brand plucked 
from the burmng ” Mr Ivimey calls him the depraved Bunyan and the 
wricked tinker of Elstow .Surely Mr Ivimey ought to have been too familhr 
with the bitter accusations which the most pious people are in tlie habit 
of bruigmg against themselves, to understand hterally all the strong expres- 
sions which are to be found in the Grace Aboundmg It is qrate clear, as 
Mr Southey most justly remarks, that Banyan ne\ er was a vicious man He 
married very early , and he solemnly declares that he was strictly faithful to 
his wife He does not appear to have been a drunkard He owns, mdeed, 
that when a,boy he never spoke wathout an oath But a smgle admomtion 
cured him of this bad habit for hfe , and the cure must haxe been wrought 
early ; for at eighteen he wus m the army of the Parliament , and, if he had 
earned the vice of profaneness mto that sen ice, he would doubdess-have 
received something more than on admonition horn Seijeant Bmd-their-kmgs- 
m-chains, or Captiim Hew-Agag-in-pieces-hefore-therLord. Bell-nngm^ 
and playmg at hockey on Sundays, seem to have been the worst vices of 
this depraved tmker They ivould have passed for virtues with Archbi^op 
Laud It IS quite dear that, from a very early age, Bunyan was a man of a 
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gtuct life aij4 of a tender conscience '‘He Itad'^een,” says My Sontliey, ^“a 
bladwguari” Even think too hard a censure, Btjnyan was not, 

ive adminlso fine a gentleman as, Lord Digby but he ivas a black^ard no 
^ otherwise than as eirety labpufing man that e\ er hved has been a blackguard 
Indeed Mr Southey acknowledges this “Such he might ha^c been ex- 
pected to be hy his birth, breeding, and vpcation Scarcely indeed,' by 
possibility, could he have been otherwise ” 'A man whose ipaiineis and 
sentiments are decidedly below those of lus dass deserves to be ca]lc4 a 
blackguard But it is surely unfair to apply so strong a wo^^d of reproach to 
one who is only what tlie great mass of every community must inevitably be 
' Those horrible internal conflicts which Bunyanhasrlcscnbcd with, so much 
power of language prove, > not that he was a worse man than liis neighbours,' 
but that his mind was constantly occupied by lehgious considerations, that 
h'ls fervour exceeded his knowledge^ and that his imagination exercised despotic 
power over Ips body and- iTiind. He heard voices from heaven He saw 
strange visions of distant hills, pleasant and sunny ns lus own Delectable ' 
Mountains > From those abodes he was shut out, and placed in a dark and 
horrible waldeniess, where he wandered through ice and sno\i,' 5 tnving to 
make his ivay mto the happy region of light, - At one time he was seized with 
an inclination to work miracles At another time he thonght himself actually 

? os5essed by the deiak He could distmguish the bla^hemous whispers, 

Ic felt his mfemal enemy pulling at hts dothes behind him He-spumed - 
with Ins feet and struck with his hands at the destroyer Sometimes he ivos 
templed to sell his part in the salvation of mankmd , Sometimes n violent 
impulse luged him to start up from lus food, tq fall on. his knees, and to break 
forth into prayer. At length he fancied that lie-h.ad committ^ the unpar- 
donable sin His agony convulsed his robust frame He w as, he says, as if 
his bieast bone woifld split j and this he took forasignthathewasdestmcd^to 
burst asunder hke jfudas The agitation of fus nerves made all fiis mov ements 
tremulous , and tins trembling, he supposed, was a visible mark of his repro- 
bation, like that which had been set on Cam At one time, indeed, an en- 
couraging voice seemed to rush m at the vymdow, like thq noise of wind, but' 
very pleasant, and commanded, as he says, a greatrcalm in his soul > At 
another time, a word of comfort ‘'was spoke loud unto him, it showed a great ' 
word ,'it seemed to be vvnt m great letter? '' But the\e intervals of easn 
were short , ^IIis state, dupng two years and a half, was generally the^most 
homble that tire human miiid can imagme • “ I walked," says he, with his- 
oivn peculiar eloquence, “,to a neighbounng town , and sat down upon a 
settle in the street, and fell mta a very deep pause about the most fearful state _ 
my sin hacl brought mato , and, after long musing, I lifted up my head , hut 
methought I saw as if the sun that sluneth m the heaven? did grudge to give 
me light , and as if the very stones m the street, and tile? upon the houses, 
did bond themselves ogamstme. Metliought that'they all combined together 
to banish me out of the wgrld 1 was abhorred of tfiem^ and unfit to dwell 
among them, because I had sinned ogamst the Saviour Oh, how happy now 
....was every creature over I J for they stood fast,,wd kept their station But \ 
I was gone and_lost."^- Scarcely any madhouse' could produce an instance 
of delusion so strong, or of misery so acute - ' < 

It was Arough this valley of the Shadow, of Death, overhung by darkness, 
peopled with devils, resounding with blasphemy and lamentation, and possuig 
amidst quagmires, snaifcs, and pitfalls, close by the very mouth of hell, tliat 
Bunyan journeyed to that bright and fruitful land of Beulah, in which he 
sojourned dunng the latter period of his pilgnmage The only trace winch 
his cruel suflermgs and temptations seem to have left behmd them was an 
afilctionate compassion for those who yr&re stiU m the state m which he had 
once been. Religion has scarcely ev er w dm a form so calm and soothing aq 
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in lus allegory** The feeling- wliicli prc^ognjiitta through the whole hook is . 
V a fcelipg of tuideniess for weak, limul, aiul hirasscil minds, Ihe clnncter 
oF Jfr Fearing, of Mr Feeble-imnd, ^ I^lr Desponjlcncy atid l)i^ daughter 
' "MissMuchafraid, tho account of poor llittlefaiih who u as robbed by the three 
ihievis', of his spending money, the dcscnpUou of C|inslnn'a terror m the 

- dungeons of Giant Desjia.r a^id m hu> passage thraugh the nver, all clearly 
show how strong a 5>nipathy ^un}an felt, after lus ytin raiml had become 

■^"dear mid cheerful, for persons afihcted with religtoiis melancholy. 

, r Mr Southey, who h-ia no love foy^ the Calytmsts, admits tliat, if Calvinism 
' hid net ec worn ablicker appearance than in Bunyan’s works, it would never 
havebecome a term, of reproach Infact, those works of Bum an with which 
‘ we 'are acquainted are by no means more Calvimsiic than the- articles and 
homdies of the Church of Lngland. The moderation of his'opuuons on tlie 
subject of predestmation gave ofTence to some Jtalons persons. We Im e seeij 
• an ateunl allegot), the heroine of w hicb is named Htjuizibab, written by some 
raving supralansarjan preacher who was dissatisfied with the mild theology 
of Ihe Pilgnnrs Ih^grvss. In this foolish hook, ;f wo rcCoUcct rightly, the 
, Tnferpreter is called the Enlightener, md tlie llouse Beautiful is Castle 
Strength. Mr Southey tclLJ u^ that the Catholics, had also their Pilgrim’s 
Progress, without xGiant Pope, m whtcli tlie Interpreter (s tli^ Director, ami 
the House Beautiful Oracers Hall, It is surely a rcmarkablo proof of the 
power of Bimyaiv’s genius, that two religious parties, both of which regarded 
bis opmiona a^ heterodov, should have had recourse to him for assistance 
There arc, we think, pome characters and scenes m tlie Pilgnni’s Progress, 
which tan be fully comprehended and enjojtd only by pusonsfamdiarvYith ' 
Uje history of the times tlirough wluch Bunyan hvtd. The character of Mr 
’ Grcatheart, die guide, js an example His fighting is, of course, aljegoncal , but 
the allegory is notsmtdy preserved He delivers a sermon on imputed right* 

eousness to his companions , and, soon after, be gives battle to Giant Gnni, 
who had takui upon lum to bade die hons lit expounds the fiftj'-lhmi 
chapter of Isaiah to the household and guests of Gaius ; andjlitn he sallies ^ 
out to attack Sla>good, ^who was of the natnrt of iledv-cattrs, m lies den 
Tlieseaife incofisistcucies , but they .are meonsisluicies which addj we tlimlt, 
to the interest of die narrative. We liave not the least doubt that Bunyan 
‘ had in view sopie stout ole) Grcalhtart of Nastby and Worcester, w ho pra) ed 
, with his men. before ^ic drilled them, who knew die spiritual state of every 
dragoon in his )roop, -and who, with the praises of God in ips mouth, and a ^ 

, two edged sword m Ims' hand, had turned to flight, on manj fields of batUe, 

- the swearmg, drunken bravoes of Rupert and Lunsford. ' 

Every age produces siidi i\ien as By-ends But the nuddle of the seven- 
teenth century vyas eminently, prolific of sudi men Air Southey thinks that 
the satire vyas aimed at some particular mdividual , and tins seems by no 
means improbable At all events, Bunyan must have knowm mapy of those 

hypocrites who followed religion only "vvoen religion walked m silver slippers, 
when the sun shone, and when die people applauded Indeed he might 
have easily found all the kindred of By-ends among the public men of lus 
time. He might have found among the pcSsrs my Lord Turn-about, my 
Lord Time-server, and my Lord Fair-speech ; m the House of Commons, 
Mr Smooth-man, Air Anything, and Air Facing-hoth-vv’ays , nor would ** the 
. parson of the parish, Air Two-tongues,’^ have been waiiiiug The town of 
Bedford probably contained more than one politician who, after contnvmg 
to raise im cslatehy seeking the Lord during the reign of thesamtsj contrived 
to keep what he had got by persecuting the saints dunng die reign of the 
- strumpet^ and more Uian one priest who, dunng repeated changes in the 
discipline and doctnnesof the churcli, had remained constant to nothing hut 
, ms benefice. - - ' 
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One of the most remarkable passages m the Pilgrim's Progress is that m ’ 
mhu^ the proceedings against Faithful are descnoed It is impossible to 
doubt that Bunyan mtended to satirise the mode in which state tnals'were. 
conducted under Charles the Second -The license given to the witnesses 
for the prosecution, the shameless partiality and ferocious insolence of the 
judge, the precipitance and the blind rancour of the jury, remind us of those 
odious mummeries which, from the Pestomtion to the Revolution! were 
merely forms preliminary to hanging, drawmg, and quartering Xord Hate- 
good performs the ofhce of counsel for the prisoners as well as Scroggs him- 
self could have performed it 

" Juvae. Thou runagate, heretic, and traitor, hast thou heard what these honest gen- 
tlemen have witnessed against thee? ' 

" Faithvul. May I speak a few words in my own defence? 

“ Judge. Sirrah, sirrah ' thou deservesc to live no longer, but to be slam immediately 
upon the place yet, that all men may see our gentleness to thee, let us hear what thou, 
vile runagate, hast to say ” 

No person who knotvs the state trials can be at a loss for parallel cases " 
Indeecl, write what Bunyan would, the baseness and cruelty of the laivyers 
of those times “sinned up to it still,” and even went beyond it The ima- 
ginary tnal of Faithful, before a jury composed of personified vices, was just 
and merciful, when compared with the real tnal of Alice Lisle before thaf 
tnbunal where all the vices sat in the person of Jeffenes 

The style of Bunyan is delightful to every reader, and invaluable as a study 
to every person who wishes to obtain a wide command over the English lan- 
guage The vocabulary is the vocabulary of tlie common people There 
IS not an expression, if we except a few technical terms of theology, which' 
would puzzle the rudest peasant We have observed several pages which 
- do not contam a single word of more than two syllables Yet no ivnter has 
said more exactly what he meant to say For magnificence, for pathos, for 
vehement exhortation, for subtle disquisition, for every purpose ofthc poet, 
the orator, and the divine, this homely dialect, the dialect of plain working 
men, was perfectly sufficient There is no book in our literature on winch * 
we would so readily stake the fame of the old unpolluted English language, 
no book which shows so nell how nch that language is in its own proper 
wealth, and how little it has been unproved by all that it has borrowed 

Cowper said, forty or fifty years ago, that he dared not name John Bunyan 
in his verse, for fear of moving a sneer To our refined forefathers, we sup- 

pose, Lord Roscommon’s Essay on Translated Verse, and the Duke of 
Buckinghamshire’s Essay on Foetry,-appeared to be compositions infinitely 
supenor to the allegory of the preaching tinker We live m better times , 
and we are not afraid to say, that, though there were many clever men in 
England during the latter half of the seventeenth century, there were only two 
minds which possessed the imaginative faculty in a very emment degree One of' 
those minds produced the Fandise Lost, the other the Pilgnm’s Progress 


JOHN HAMPDEN (December, 1831 ) 

Same Jiftiitenalt e/yohu. Hamfdeit, ha Party, and ha Tinat By Loan Nugent 
^ a vols 8vo London 1831 

We have read this book with great pleasure, tliough not exactly with that 
kind of pleasure which we had expected We had hoped that Lord Nugent 
would have been able to collect, from family papers and local traditions, 
much new and interesting information respecting the life and clioracter of 
the renown^ leader of the Long Parliament, the first of those great English 
commoners \\ hose plain addition of Mister has, to our ears, a more majestic 
sound than the proudest of the feudal titles. In this hope we hare been dis- 
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appomtccl ; but assuredly not from any want of zeal or diligence on the part 
of tlie noble biographer Even at Hampden, there are, it seems, no im< 
portont papers relating to the most lUustnous propnetor of that ancient 
domain Tlie most vmuable mcmonals of him which still c\ist, belong to 
the family of his fnend. Sir John Eliot Lord Eliot has furnished the por- 
trait whidi is engraved for thisuork, togetlier with some very interesting 
letters The portrait is undoubtedly an onginal, and probably the only 
onginalnowin existence The intellectual forehead, the mild penetration 
of the eye, and the mflexible resolution expressed by the lines of the mouth, 
sufficiently guarantee the likeness We shall probably make some extracts 
from the letters. The> contain almost all the new infonnation that Lord 
Nugent has been able to procure respecting the private pursuits of the 
great man whose memory he worships with an enthusiastic, but not extra- 
vagant, veneration 

The public life of Hampden is surrounded by no obscunty His huitory, 
more particularly from the >ear 1640 to his deatli, is the history of England 
These Memoirs must be considered as hlcmoirs of tlie history of England , 
and, as such, they wcU deserve to be attentively penised They contain 
some curious facts whicli, to us at least, arc new, much spmtcd narrative, 
many judicious remarks, and much eloquent declamation 

We arc not sure tliat even the want of mformation respecting the private 
character of Hampden is not in itself a circumstance as strikinglyspharac- 
Icristic as any whidi the most mmute chronicler, O’Meara, Mrs ITiralo, or 
Boswell himself, ever recorded concerning their heroes The eckbrated 
Puritan leader is an almost solitary instance of a great man who nutlier 
sought nor shunned greatness, who found glory on^ because glory lay m 
the plain path of duty During more than forty years he was known to his 
country neighbours as a gentleman of cultivated mind, of high principles, of 
polished address, happy in lus family, and active in the discharge of local 
duties , and to political men, as an honest, industrious, and sensible member 
of Parliament, not eager to display his talents, stanch to his party, and at- 
tentive to the interests of his constituents A great and tcmblc cnsis came 
A direct attack was made by an arbitrary government on a sacred right of 
Englishmen, on a nght which was the chief security for all tlicir other rights 
'fhe nation looked round for a defender Calmly and unostentatiously the 
plain Buckinghamshire Esquire placed himself at the head of his coimtry- 
mcn, and right before the face and across the path of tyranny. The times 
grew darker and more troubled Public scrviui, penlous, arduous, delicate, 
was leqmrcd j and to every service the intellect and the courage of this won- 
derful man were found fully equal He became a debater of the first order, 
a most dexterous manager of the House of Commons, a negotiator, a soldier 
He governed a fierce and turbulent assembly, abounding in able men, as easily 
as he had governed his family He showed himself as competent to direct a 
campaign as to conduct tlie business of the petty sessions We can scarcely 
uepress the admiration which we feel fora mind so great, and, at the same 
time, so hcaltliful and so well proportioned, so willmgly contracting itself 
to the -humblest duties, so easily expanding itself to the highest, so contented 
in repose, so powerful in action Almost every part of this virtuous and 
blameless life which is not hidden from us m modest privacy is a precious 
and splendid portion of our national history Had tlie pnv'atc conduct of 
Hampden afforded the slightest pretence for censure, he would have been 
assailed by the same blind malevolence wliicli, in defiance of the clearest 
proofs, still continues to call Sir John Eliot an assassin Had tliere been 
even any weak part in the character of Hampden, had his mannere been in 
any respect open to ridicule, vve may be sure tiiat no mercy would have been 
shown to him by the writers of Charles’s facbon Those wnters have care- 
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fully preserved every little circumstance which could tend to^ make their 
opponents odious or contemptible They have made themselves merry ivitli " 
&e cant of injudicious zealots Th^ have told us that Pym broke down m 
a speech, that Ireton had his nose pulled by Hollis, that the Earl of Nor- i 
thumbeiland cudgelled Henry Marten, that St John’s maimers were sullen, 
tliat Vane had an ugly face, that Cromwdl had a red nose But neither the 
artful Clarendon nor the scurrilous Denham could venture to throw the 
sbghtest imputation on the morals or the manners of Hampden What was 
the opinion entertained respectmg him by the best men of his time, we learn 
from Baxter That enunent person, emment not only for liis piety and Ins ' 
fervid devotional eloquence, put for his modcmtion, his knowledge of politi- 
cal affairs, and his skill m judgmg of characters, declared in the Saint’s Best 
that one of the pleasures whidi he hoped to enjoy in heaven was thesouelj^ 
of Hampden In the editions pnntcd aftei the Rcstoiation, the name of 
Hampden was omitted “ But I must tell the reader,” sajrs Baxter,' ” that 
I did blot it out, not as changing my opinion of the person . Mr 
John Hampden Was one that friends and enemies acknowledged to be most 
emment for prudence, piety, and peaceable counsels, liavjng the most uni- 
versal praise of any gentleman that I remembci of that age I remember a 
moderate, prudent, aged geiiQemnn, far from him, but acquamted with hun, 
whom I have heard saying, that if he might choose what person he would 
be then m the world, he would be John Hampden ” We coimot but regret 
that we have not fuller memorials of a man who, after passing through the 
most severe temptations by which human virtue can be tried, mter actmg a 
most conspicuous part m a revolution and a civil war, could yet deserve such 
praise as this from such authonty Yet tlie ivaiit of memonols is surely the' 
best proof that hatred itself could find no blemish on his memory , 

The story of Ills early life is soon told Hewas the head of a fannlytyhich 
had been settled in Buckinghamshire before tlie Conquest Part of the estate 
which he inherited had been bestowed by Edward the Confessor on Baldivj'n 
de Hampden, whose name seems to mdicate that he was one of the Hormail , 
favourites of the last Saxon king Dunng the contest between the houses’of 
York and Lancaster, the Hampdens adhered to the party of the Red Rose, 
and were, consequently, persecuted by Edward the Fouidi, and favoured by 
Henry the Seventh Under the Tudors, the family was great and fiounshmg 
GnffiUi Hampden, high sheriff of Buckinghamshire, entertained Ehzabeth ' 
witli great magnificence at his seat His son, William Hampden, sate in < 
the Parliament which that queen summoned in die year I593 Wilham ^ 
married Ebzabetli Cromivell, aunt of the celebrated man who afterwards 
governed the British islands wnth more tlian regal power , and from this 
marriage sjf rang John Hampden ' , i ' 

He was born in IS94< In 1597 his father died, and left him heir to a very 
large estate After passing some years at the grammar-school of Thame, 
young Hampden was sent, at fifteen, to Magdalene College, in tho Univer- 
sity of Oxford At nineteen, he was admitted a student of die Inner Temple, 
where he made himself master of die principles of the English law In l6ig 
he married Elizabeth Symeon, a lady to whom he appears to have been 
fondly attached In the following year hewas returned to parliament by a 
borough which has in our time obtomed a miserable xelebiity, the borough 
of Grampound _ ' ^ ^ 

Of his private life during his early years little is known beyond what 
Clarendon has told us < “In his entrance into the world,” says that great 
historian, “he indulged himself in all tho license m sports, and, exercises, s 
and company, which were used by men of the most jolly conversation ” A 
remarkable change, howcv cr, passed on his character “ On a sudden, ” says 
Clarendon, “from a life 'of great pleasure and license, he retired to extra- 
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otdmsiysobnetv’and stuctncss, toamorercsonctlandmchmhdyiocjoly ’* 
It i> probable tliat this clrauge took place wheit li-uaptlett o as about twenty* 
five yiais old. At Utat age he A\as united to a woman whom he Io\c<l and 
cs.cui'ed. At that age he entead into political life A nmid lo happily 
ccnuttlutexl a.s hii would naturally, under such curcunistanets, rclniquish die 
pUasure* of dtN.'apaUon for domciUc unjoymeuts and puhhc dutie:,. 

Ills enconies have aUowcd tnathe wis a man in whom virtue dioved itself 
j’l ns nddest and least au'.iere form. \N nil the morals of a I'untan, he had 
tau manncti, of an accoiiiplishetl tourlwr 1 vcii after the change m his 
habits, “he preservcrl,” s.iys Qaiendoii, “hu. own natural dieciiulncss and 
vnacilj, aid, aliovc all, a flovvanjj courtesy to idl men.” 'Jhesc (paalitics 
fiisnii^jutdicd him from most of the mtnibcrs of Ins sect and Ins parly, and, 
in ll cgn.a,cnsismv\hnh he afterwards look .ipniicipal part, were of scarcely 
lew semtx to the cnuntry than hfc. keen sagacit) uul lus daunilcw courage 
In January, 1 C 21 , Hampilcn look hisSt-u in the llou'oot Commons Ihs 
riodiur was^excenbaglv dcsiioua tlial her son thouUl obtain a peerage His, 
family, his posstss’oit., and his jx.isonal accoinph'-hnieiit!, weit such, as 
would, m anV agt, hue jusb<ied liim in pietiiiding to that honour Jhit in 
the luiijn of James the First tiicivi w is one short cut to the House of hordb 
It was'bt'l to ask, to pay, and to have 'I he sale of titks was oirntd on as 
opcnl/as tne sale of Ixiroughs m our tunca. Hatnodun tumul awa> with 
coatunpt from the dcgridiiig honourswith which his family devir«.d to sec Imn 
mv toted, and all" diwl himsUf to the p vtly w Inch w as m opposition to thecourt 
It wns about tliU tune, as Lord Nugent has justly remarked, th it patha* 
mentary oppoailiou. began to take a regular form hroiii aseiy early ageUio 
English haa enjoyetl a far larger sh-’re uf liberty th m Juad fallen to the lot of 
any nuigbbounng people How it chanced tint a country eoiiquered and 
enslaved by mvaden., a countrv of velucU the sod had lieen portioned out 
among foreign adventurers, ami of wmeli the* laws were written m a romign 
tongue, a country' ijivci* ova.r to that worst Ivraniiy, the tynnny of caste over 
caste, shnuld have become Uie scat of euil Id'criv, the object of the* admira- 
tion and envy of surrounding states, is one of the mo-l obscure problems in 
the pbiioiOpnv of lusioty IJvit the fact is ceilaiu. Wiilim a century and a 
half after the Ivotwan coiwjueit, the Great Charter w xs eoneeduk Within 
tw o ceulune^ after Uie Coi«iUtot, the first House of Commons met F roixsarl 
tills us, wliat inked his whole inrraiive sufrieieiitly proves, that, of all die 
nations of the Iburictinli eeiitury, the English wxro tlie least disposed to 
endure oppression “ C’est Je plus penlk'u': pciijilc qi>i sent au inoudc, ct 
plus outrageux ct oigueillcax ” llic gootl canon prob ihly did not petcenc 
that all the prospciity and mtcniil peace which tins dangerous people en- 
joyed were the fruits of the spirit which he ucsignaies as pioud and outrageous 
He has, hoi ever, home* amjj'e testimony to the effect, tliough he was not 
sagacious enough to trace it to its cause “ Fn le royaume d’Angletcrre," 
says he, “ loutcs gene, labourcuni ctmarchauds, out appns de vivreciipaix, 
ct amencr leors matchandiscs paisiblemuU, ct Ics 1 iboureurs labourci.” In 
the fiftecntli a*ntury, though Eiiglaiul was convulsed hy the struggle between 
the tw o bnnche“v of die royal family, the physical and moi'ol eoiuTuion of the 
people continued to improve, Villenage almost wholly disappeared llic 
calamities of war were Htlle felt, except by thoso who Imre anns Ihc op- 
pressions of the gove'mmuit w cre little felt, e'xcept by the anstocnicy 1 he 
m->titunons of die counliy, when compared with tlie institutions of die neigh- 
bouring IvUigdoms, seem to have been not undeserving of the praises of 
Fortescuc Che government of Edvvaid the Fourth, diough we call it cruel 
and arjntrary, was humane and liberal when compared with that of Louis 
the Elevcittli, or Uiat of Charles the Bold • Comines, who hail ii\e‘d amidst 
the wealthy aties of Flanders, ai'd who heAVisited hlorence and Venice, had 
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never seen a people so well governed as the English “Or selon mon advis, ” 
says he^ “ entre toutes les seigneunes du monde, dont j’ay connoissance, ou 
la chose pubhque est mieulx trait^, et ou regne moms de violence sur Ic 
peuple, et ou il n’y a nuls ^ifices abbatus ny demohs pour guerre, c’esi 
Angleterre , et tombe le sort et le malheur sur ceulx qm font la guerre ” 
About the close of the fifteenth and the commencement of the sucteentli’ 
century, a great portion of the mfluence which the aristocracy had possessed 
passed to the Crown No Engluh king has ever enjoyed such absolute power 
as Henry the Eighth But while the royal prerogatives were acquiring strength 
at the expense of the nobility, tivo great revolutions took place, destined to 
be the parents of many revolutions, the mvention of Prmtmg, and the refor< 
mation of the Church. , 

The immediate effect of the Reformation in England was by no means 
favourable to political hberty The authority which had been exercised by 
the Popes was transferred almost entire to the King Two fonmdable powers 
which had often served to check each other were united in a smgle d^ot 
If the system on which the founders of the Church of England acted could 
have been permanent, the Reformation would have been, in a pohtical sense, 
the greatest curse that ever fell on our country But that system carried 
within it the seeds of its own death It was possible to transfer the name of 
Head of the Church from Clement to Henry , but it was impossible to transfer ’ 
to the new estabihshment the veneration which the old establishment had 
' inspired Mankmd had not broken one yoke in pieces only m order to put 
on another The supremacy of tlie Bishop of Rome had been for ages con- ' 
sidered as a fundamental prmciple of Chnstiamty It had for it everything 
that could make a prejudice deep and strong, venerable antiquity, high autho- , 
nty, general consent It had been taught m the first lessons of the nurse ' 
It was taken for granted m all the exhortations of tlie pnest To remove it 
>vas to break innumerable associations, and to give a great and perilous shock 
to &e principles Yet this prejudice, strongas itivos, could not stand in the 
great day of the deliverance of the human reason And it ivas not to be ex- 
pected that the public mmd, just after freemg itself by an unexampled effort, 
from a bondage which it had endured for ages, would patiently submit to a 
tyranny which could plead no ancient title Rome had at least prescription 
on Its side But Protestant intolerance, despotism in an upstart sect, infalh- 
bihty claimed by guides who acknowledged that they had passed the greater 
part of their Ines m error, restramts imposed on the liberty of pnvate judg- 
ment at the pleasure of rulers who could vindicate their own proceedings only 
by asserting the liberty of pnvate judgment, these things could not long be 
borne Those who had pulled down the crucifix, could not long contmue to 
persecute for the surplice It required no great sagacity to perceive the m- 
consistency and dishonesty of men who, dissentmg from almost all Chnsten- 
dom, would suffer none to dissent from themselves, who demanded freedom 
,of conscience, yet refused to grant it, who execrated persecution, yet perse- 
cuted, who urged reason against theauthontyof one opponent, and autlionty 
against the reasons of another Bormer acted at least in accordance with his 
own principles Cranmer could vindicate hunself from tlie charge of bung 
a heretic only by arguments which made him out to be a murderer 

Thus the system on which the Enghsh Pnnees acted with respect to eccle- 
siastical affairs for some time after the Reformation was a system too obviously 
unreasonable to be lastmg The pubhc mind moved while the goiemment 
moicd, but would not stop where tlie government stopped The same im- 
pulse which had earned millions away from die Churcli of Rome continued 
to carry them forward m the same direction. As Catholics had ^come Pro- 
testants, Protestants became Puntans ? and the Tudors and Stuarts were as 
unable to avert the latter change as the Popes had been to avert the former 
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The dissenting party increased and became strong under every kind of dis- 
couragement and oppression They were a sect ^e government persecuted 
them , and they became an opposition The old constitution of England fur- 
ni^etl to them the means of resisting the sovereign w ithQut breaking the law 
They ere the majority of the House of Commons 1 hey had the power of 
givmg or withholding supplies ; and, by a judicious exerpse of this power, 
they might hope to take from the Church its usurped authonty over the con- 
sciences of men, and from the Crown some part of the vast prerogative which 
at had recently acquired at the expense of the nobles and of the Pope 
The faint beginnings of this memorable contest may be discerned early m 
the reign of Elizabeth Tlie conduct of her last Parliament made it clear 
that one of those great revolutions which pohey may guide but cannot stop 
was in. progress It was on the question of monopolies that the House of 
Commons gamed its first great victory over the Throne 1 he conduct of the 
extraordinaiy woman who tlicn governed England is an admirable study for 
politicians who hve m unquiet times It shows how thoroughly she under- 
stood the people whom she ruled, and the crisis in which she was called to 
act What she held she held firmly What she gave she gave graciously 
She saw that it was necessary to make a concession to the nation , and she 
made it, not grudgingly, not tartlily, not as a matter of bargain and sale, not, 
in a word, as Charles the First would have made it, but promptly and cor- 
dially Before a bill could be framed or an address presented, she applied 
a remedy to the evil of which the nation complained She expressed in the 
wannest terms her gratitude to her faithful Commons for detectmg abuses 
which interested persons had concealed from her If her successors had in- 
herited her wisdom with her crown, Charles the First might have died of old 
age, and James the Second would never have seen St Germains 

She died , and the kmgdom passed to one who was, m his own opimon, 
tlie greatest master of kmg-craft that ever lived, but vvbowas, m truth, one 
of those kings whom God seems to send for the express purpose of hastening 
revolutions Of all the enemies of liberty whom Britain has produced, he 
was at once the most harmless and the most provoking His office resem- 
bled that of the man who, m a Spanish bull-fight, goads the torpid savage to 
fury, by shaking a red rag m the air, and by now and then throwing a dart, 
sharp enough to sting, but too smaU to injure The policy of wise tyrants 
has always been to cover their violent acts with popular forms -James was 
always obtruding his despotic theones on his subjects without the slightest 
necessity His foolish talk exasperated them infinitely more than forced 
loans or benevolences would have done Yet, m practice, no lung ever held 
Ins prerogatives less tenaciously He neither gave way gmcefully to Uie ad- 
vancing spint of hberty nor took vigorous measures to stop it, but retreated 
before it with ludicrous haste, blustering and msultmg as he retreated The 
English people had been governed dunng near a hundred and fifty years by 
Princes who, whatever might be their fradties or their vices, had idl possessed 
great force of character, and who, whether beloved or hated, had always been 
feared Now, at length, for the first time since the day when the sceptre of 
Henry the Fourth dropped from the hand of his lethargic grandson, England 
had a king whom she despised. 

The folhes and vices of the man increased the contempt which was pro- 
duced by the feeble policy of the sovereign The indecorous gallantries of fte 
Court, the habits of gross intoxication m which even the ladies mdulged, were 
j alone sufficient to disgust a people whose manners were begmmng to be 
strongly tinctured vvitn aiistenty But these were trifles Cnmes of tlie most 
frightful kind had been discovered, others were suspected The strange story 
of thaGownes was not forgotten The ignommious fondness of the King 
for his mmions, the perjuries, the sorceries, the poisonings, which Ins ch'ef 
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favountes had pLinned ivitbiii the walls of liis palace, the pardon '^\hich, ip 
direct violation of lus duty and of hts word, he had granted to the mysterious 
, threats of a murderer, made h)m an object of loathmg to many of his subjects 
What opimon grave and moral persons residmg at a distance from the Court 
entertamed respecting him, we leam from Mrs Hutchinson’s Memoirs Eng- 
land lyas no place, the seventeenth, century no time, for Sponis and Locusta ~ 
Tins was not alL The most ridiculous weaknesses seemed to meet m the' 
wretched Solomon of Whitehall, pedantry, buifoonety, garrulity, low cuno- ^ 
sity, the most contemptible personal cowardice i Nature and education had 
done their best to produce a finished specunen of all thata kingought not to 
be " His lukward figure, his rolling eye, his nekety walk', his nervous trem- 
blings, his slobbenng mouth, his broad Scotch accent, were_ imperfections 
which might have been found in the best and greatest mm Tlieur efibet; 
however, was to make James and his office objects of contempt, and to dissoh c 
those associations whidi had been created by the noble beanngof preceding 
monarebs, and which were in themselves no mconsidcrable fence to rojalty 

The sovereign whom James most resembled was, we think, Claudius Cassar 
Botli had the same feeble vacillating temper, the same childishness, tlie same 
coarseness, the same poltroonery Both were men of learning , botli ivrole 
and spoke, not indeed well, but stdl in a manner in which it seems almost 
incredible that men so foolish should have written or spoken The follies and 
indecencies of James are well desenbed m the words which Suetonius uses 
respecting Claudius ‘ ‘ I lulta taho, etiam privatis deformia, nedum pnnapi, 
ncque infacundo, neque mdocto, immo etiam peitinaciter hberolibus studiis 
dedito ” The description given by Suetonius of the manner m which, the 
Roman pnnee transacted business exactly suits the Bnton, “ In cogno ' 
scendo ac decemendo mira varietatc animi fnit, modo circumspectus ct sagax, ' 
modo mconsultiis ac pnsceps, nonnunquam fnvolus amenhque simiTis ’’ 
Claudius was ruled successively by two bad women James successively by 
two bad men en the description of the person of Claudius, which we find 
m the ancient memoirs, might, in many pomts, serve for that of James' 
“ Ceterum et ingredientem dcstitucbant poplites minus firmi, et remisse quid 
vcl serio ageiitem multa dehonestabant, risus indecens, ira turpior, spumante 
rictn, prmterea lingiim titubantio.” ' ' 

The Parliament which James had called soon after his accession had Been 
refractory , His second Parliament, called in the spnng of 1614, had been 
more refractory still It had been dissolved after a session, of two months, 
and durmg six years the King had goiemcd wathout having recourse tq the 
legislature During those six years, mclanchol> and disgraceful event^ at 
home and ahroadj liad followed one another m rapid succession , the divorce 
of Lady Essex, the murder of Oyerbuty, the elevation of ViUiers, the pardon 
of Somerset, the disgrace qf Coke, the execution of Raleigh, the battle of 
Prague, the mvasiou of the Falatmate by Spinoki, the ignominious flight of 
the son-m-law of the Enghsh'king, the depression of the Protestant mtcrest 
all over the Contmenb All the extraordinaiy modes by winch James could ^ 
venture to raise money had been tned ' Hvs necessities were greater than ' 
ever , and he wus compelled to summon tljc Parhament m which Plampden 
first appeared as a pubhc man 

This Parliament lasted about twelve months. During that time it visited 
with deserved punishment several of those who dunng the preceding six j ears 
had epnehed mcmscl /es by pecidation and monopoly Michcll, one of the 
grasping patentees who had purcliascd of tlie favounte the power of robbing 
the nation, was fined and imprisoned foirlifc hfompesson, the onmnal, it 
is said, of iVIossingcr’s Overreach, was outlawed and depnred of his ill-gottcn 
.wealth Even Sir Edward Vilhcrs, the brother of liuckmgham,, found it 
convenient to leare England A greater name is to be added to the igno- 
mimoos list By this Parluuncnt was brought to justice that illustrious 
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plulosopher'vsrhose memory gemus has half redeemed from the infamy due to 
ben ihty, to ingratitude, and to, corruption _ , ' »i 

After ^ediessmg mtemal grie\ances, the Commons proceeded to talcemto 
con§ideratipn the state of Emope , The Kmg flew into a rage mth them for 
meddlmg with such matters, and, with charactenstie judgment, drew them 
into a controversy about the ongin'of flieir house and of its pnvileges 'Wlien. 
he foufld that he could not convmce them, he dissolved them in a passion, and 
sent' some of the leaders of the Opposition to ruminate on his lo^cm prison 
During the tipie which elapsed betjyeen this dissolution and the meeting 
of the next Parliament, took place the celebrated negotiation xespectmg the 
Infanta rhe.iyould-be despot was unmercifully broiv-beaten The would* 
be Solomon was iidiculously overreached Steeme, in spite of theheggmg 
and sobbing of Insi^dear dad and gossip, earned off baby Charles m tnnmph 
to Madnd T. he sweet lads, as Janies called them, came back safe, but n itli- 
out their errand The great m,istcr of kmg-craft, in lookmg for a Spamsli 
match, had found a Spanish war In Fcoruary, 1624, a Parliament met, > 
durmg the whole sittmg of which, James was a mere puppet m the hands of 
his baby, and of his poor slave and dog The Commons were disposed to 
support tlie Kingm the vigorous pohey which his fnounte nigedhim,to 
adopt But they were not disposed to place any confidence in their feeble 
sovereign and. his dissolute courtiers, or to relax m thcic efforts tq lemoye 
pulflic gnevahees They therefore lodged the money which they vqted for 
the war m the hands of Parliamentary Commissioners They impeached the 
treasurer, Lord Middlesex, for corruption, and tliey passed a bdl by which 
patents ofmonopoly were declared illegal 
Hampden did not, during tlie reign of James, take any promment pqrt m 
public affairs It is certain, however, that he paid great attention to the de- 
tails of Parhamentary busmess, and to the local inteiests of Ins own country. 

It was m a great measure’ owmg to Ins' exertions that Wendover and some 
oUier boroughs on which the popular party could depend recovered the elec- 
tive fmnclnse, imspite of the opposition of tlie Couit 
The health of the King had for some time been dechmng On the twenty- 
seventli of March, 1625, he expired Under his weak rule, the spint of liberty 
had grown strong, 'and had become equal to a great contest The contest 
w^ brought on by the policy of Ins successor Charles bore ho resemblance 
to bis father He was not a dnveller, or a pedant, or a buffoon, or a coward 
It would be absurd to deny that he was a scholar and a gentleman, a man 
of exqiusite taste in die fine arts, a man of strict morals in pnvatelife His 
talents for busmess were respectable, his demeanour was kmgly. But he 
was false, imperious, obstinate, nanow-mmded, ignorant of the temper of 
his people, unobservant of the signs of his times The whole pnnciple of 
his government was resistance to pubhc opinion , nor did he make any real 
concession to that opinion till itmattered notvvheAerhe resisted or conceded, 
till Uie nation vvhidi had long ceased to love him or to trust linn, had at last 
ceased to- fear hmi ' - , ^ j ’ i 

His first Parliament met m June, 1625 Hampden sat m it as biugess for 
Wendover The Kmg wished for money The Commons washed for the 
redress of gnevances The war, however, could not be earned on without 
funds ' The plan of tlie Opposition was, it should seem, to dole out supplies 
by small sums, in order to prevent a speedy dissolution Theygave the ICing 
two subsidies oidy, and proceeded to complain that his slups had been em- 
plojed agauist tiie Huguenots m France, and to petition m beh'alf of the 
‘Puntans who were persecuted m England - The King dissolved them, and 
raised money by ILettera under his Proy Seal The supply fell far short of 
w hat he needed , and, m the spnng of 1626, he called togeUier another Parha- 
ment In this Parliament, Hampdai again sat for Wendover 
The Commons resolved to grant a very liberal supply, but to defer the 
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final passing of the act for that purpose till the grievances of the nation 
should he redressed The struggle which followed far exceeded m violence , 
any that had yet taken place The Commons^ impeached Buckingham i 
The King threw the managers of the impeachment mto pnson The Com* 
mons denied the nght of the King to levy tonnage and poundage without 
their consent The Kmg dissolved them They put forth a remonstrance 
The King circulated a declaration vindicating his measures, and committed 
some of the most distinguished members of the Opposition to close custody 
Money was raised by a forced loan, which was apportioned among the people 
accor^g to the rate at which they had been respectively assessed to the last / 
subsidy On this occasion it was that Hampden made his first stand Ibr the 
fundamental pnnciple of the English constitution, He positively refused to 
lend a farthing He was required to give his reasons He answered "that 

he could be content to lend as well as others, but feared to draw upon him- 
sdf that curse in Magna Charta which should be read twice a year against 
those who infringe it ” For this spirited answer, the Pnvy Council com- ^ 
mitted him dose prisoner to the Gate House After some time, he was 
again brought up , but he persisted m his refusal, and was sent to a place 
of confinement in Hampshire 

The government went on, oppressmg at home, and blundering in all its 
measures abroad A war was foolishly undertaken agamst F mnee, and more 

foolishly conducted Buckingham led an expedition agamst Rhe, and failed 
ignominiously In die mean time soldiers were billeted on the people 
Cnmes of which ordinary justice should have taken cognisance were punished 
by martial law Near eighty gentlemen weie imprisoned for refusing to 
contnbute to the forced loan The lower people who showed any signs of 
insubordination were pressed into the fleet, or compelled to server in the 
army Money, however, came m slowly , and the King was compiled to 
summon another Parliament In the hope of conciliating his subjects,' he ^ 
set at hberty the persons who had been imprisoned for refusing to comply 
with his unlawful demands Hampden regamed his frpedom, and was imme* 
dmtely re-elected burgess for Wendover 

Early m 1628 the Parliament met Dunng its first session, the Commons 
prevailed on the King, after many delays and much equivocation, to give, 
m return for five subsidies, his full and solemn assent to that celebrated in-'- 
strument, the second great charter of the liberties of England, known hy the 
name of the Petition of Right By agreeing to this act, the IGtig bound 
Mmself to raise no taxes without the consent of Porhament, to impnson no, 
man except by legal process, to billet no more soldiers on tlie people, and' 
to leave the cognisance of offences to the ordinary tribunals 

In the summer, this memorable Parliament was prorogued It met again 
in January, 1629 Buckmgham was no more That weak, violent and 
dissolute adventurer, who, with no talents or acquirements but those of a 
mere courtier, had, m a great cnsis of foreign and domesbc pohtics, ventured 
on tile part of prune minister, had fallen, dunng the recess of Parliament, 
by the hand of an assassin Both before and after his death the war had 
been feebly and unsuccessfully conducted The Kmg had contmued, in 
direct violation of the Petition of Right, to raise tonnage and poundage 
without the consent of Parliament The troops had again been billeted on 
the people , and it was clear to Uie Commons that the five subsidies which 
they had given as the pnee of the nationakhbcrties had been given m vam 

They met accordingly in no complymg humour They took mto their 
most senous consideration the measures of the government concermng ton- 
nage and poundage They summoned the officers of the custom-house to 
their bar They interrogated the barons of the exchequer They committed 
one of the shenffs of London Sur Jolm Eliot, a distinguished member of 
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the Oppoation^ and an intimate fnend o£ Hampden, proposed a resolution 
condemnmg the unconstitutional imposition The Speiier said that the 
King had commanded him to put no such question to the vote This de- 
cision produced llie most violent buist of feelmg ever seen withm the walls 
of. Parliament Hayman remonstrated vehemently against the disgraceful 
language which had been heard from the chair Shot dashed the paper 
which contamed his resolution on the floor of the House Valentme and 
Hollis held the Speaker down in his scat by mom force, and read the motion 
amidst the loudest shouts Tlie door was locked. The key was laid on the 
table. Black Kod knocked for admittance ui vam After passmg several 
strong resolutions, the House adjourned On the day appom^ for its meet- 
mg It was dissolved by the Kmg, and several of its most eminent members, 
among whom were Hollis and Sir John Eliot, were committed to prison 

Thougn Hampden had as yet taken Uttle pait m the debates of the House, 
he had been a member of man} very important comimttees, and had read 
and. written mudi concerning the law of Parhament A manuscnpt volume 
of Parliamcutary cases, wiuch is still m existence, contains many extracts 
from his notes. 

He now retired to the duties and pleasures of a rural life. During the 
eleven years winch followed the dissolution of the Parliament of 1620, he 
resided. at his seat m one of the most beauoful parts of the county of Buck- 
mgham The house^ which has smee his time been greatly altered, and 
which is now', we believe^ almost entirely neglected, was an old English 
mansion, built m the da}’s of the Plantagenets and the Tudors It stood on 
the brow of a lull wiuch overlooks a narrow valley Tlie extensive woods 
which surround it were pierced by long avenues One of those avenues the 
grandfather of the great statesman had cut for the approach of Ebzabeth ; 
and the opening, which is soil visible for many miles, retains the name of the 
Queen’s Gap In this delightful retreat Hampden passed sev eral years, per- 
foimmg with great activity all tlie duties of a landed gentleman and a magis- 
trate, and amusing hmiself with books and with field sports 

He w*as not m Ins retirement unmmdful of his persecuted fnends In 
particular, he kept up a cloac correspondence with Sir Jolm Eliot, who was 
confined in the Tower Lord Nugent has published several of the Letters 
We may perhaps be fanafiil , but it seems to us that every one of tliem is 
on admirable illustration of some part of the diameter of Hampden wliidi 
* Clarendon has drawn 

Part of the correspondence relates to the two sons of Sir John Eliot 
These young men were wild and unsteady , and their father, who was now 
separated from them, was naturally anxious about their conduct He at 
length resolved to send one of them to France, and the other to serve a cam- 
paign in the Low Countries The letter which w e subjoin shows that Hamp- 
den, tliough rigorous towards himself, was not uncharitable towards odiers, 
‘and that his pontonism was perfectly compatible with the sentiments and 
the tastes of an accomplished gentleman It also illustrates admirably what 
has been said of him by Clarendon . “ He was of that rare affabibty and 
temper m debate^ and of that seeming humibty and submission of judgment 
as if be brought no opinion of his own with him, but a desire of uiformation 
and. instruction. Yet he had so subtle a way of mterrogating, and, under 
' cover of doubts, msinuatmg his objections, that he infused his own opuuons 
into those from whom he pretended to learn and receive them ” 

The letter runs thus • “ I am so perfectly acquamted with jour dear m- 
,s]ght mto the dispositions of men, and ability to fit them with courses smt- 
ablcf that, had you bestowed sons of mine as you have done your own, my 
judgment durst hardly have called it mto question, especially when, in lay- 
ing the design, you have prevented the objections to be made against it 
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For if Mr Richard Eliot will, in the intermissions of action, add study to 
practice, and adorn that lively spint with flowers of contemplation, he will 
raise our expectations of another Sir Edward Vere, that had this character 
— all summer m the field, j(ll winter m his study — m whose fall fame makes 
this kingdomf a great loser , and, having taken this resolution from counsel 
with the highest ivisdom, as I doubt not you have, I hope and pray that the 
same power will croivn it -with a blessmg ansiverable to our wish. The way 
you taJte with my other fnend shows you to be none of the Bishop of Exeter’s 
converts , * of whose mind neither am I superstitiously Buthad my opimon 
been asked, I should, as vulgar conceits use me to do, have shewed my' 
power ratlier to raise objections than to answer them A temper between ’ 
France and Oxford, might have taken away' his scruples, with more advan- 
tage to his years For although he be one of tliose thai, if his age' 

were looked for m no other book but that of the mind,% would be found no 
ward if you should die to-morrow, yet it is a great hazard, methinks, to see 
so sweet a disposition guarded ivith no, more, amongst a people whereof 
many make it their religion to be superstitious m impiety, and their beha- 
viour to be affected m ill manners But God, who only knoweth the pcnods 
of life and opportumties to come, hath designed him, I hope, for ms own 
service bctime, and stirred up your providence to husband him so early for 
great affairs Then shall he be sure to find Him in France tliat Abraham did 
m Sechem and Joseph m Egypt, under whose wmg alone is perfect safety ” ’ 

Sir John Eliot employed himself, dunng his imprisonment, m ivritmg a 
treatise on. government, which he transmitted to his fnend Hampden’s 
cnticisms are stnkmgly characteristic They are wntten with all that “flow- 
ing courtesy” which is ascnbed to lum by Clarendon The objections are 
msmuated with so much delicacy (hat they could scarcely gall the most unt- ^ 
able author We see too how highly llampden valued m. the writings of" 
otlieis that conciseness which was one of flie most sinking peoiliantiespf , 
his own eloquence Sir John Ehot’s style ivas, it seems, too difliise, and it is 
impossible not to admire the skill with which this is suggested “ The 
piece,” says Hampden, “is as complete an image of the pattern, as can be 
drawn by lines, a lively character of a large mind, the subject, method, and 
expression, excellent and homogencal, and, to say truth, sweetheart some- 
what exceeding my commendations My words cannot render them to the 
lift. Yet, to show my mgenuity rather than wit, would not a less model 
have given a full representation of that subject, not by diminution but by 
contraction of parts 1 desire to learn 1 dare not say The vanations 
upon each particular seem many , all, I confess, excellent The fountam 
was full, the chaniid narrow , that may be the cause , or that tlic author 
resembled Virgil, who made more verses by many than he mtended to write 
To extract a just number, had I seen all his, I could easily have bid him 
make fewer but if he had bade me tell him which he should have spared, 

I had been posed ” ’ , ^ ' 

Tins 15 evidently the wnling not only of a man of good sense and natural 
good taste, but of a man of literary habits. , .Of the stimics of Hampden httlc 
IS known But, as it was at one time m contemplation to give him the 
charge of the education of the Prince of Wales, it cannot be doubted that 
his acquirements were considerable Davila, it is said, was one of his fa- 
vounte writers^ The moderation of Davila’s opinions and the perspicuity and 
manliness of his st>le could not but recommend him' to so judicious a render 
It IS not improbable that Ae parallel between France and England, the Hugue- 
nots and the Puritans, liod struck the mind of Hampden, and that he already 
found within himsLlf powers not unequal to the lofty part of Colignr. 

* Hall, Bvshop of Fxeter, had written stronsbi holH in \cne''and in prose, against 
tba fashion of sendins young men of quality to trareL ^ 
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shoulders \vTapped in linen In the early part of 1627^ the sleep of this 
great ornament of the church seems to have been much disturbed On. the 
Mh of January, he saw a merry old man with a wrmkled countenance, 
named Grove, lying on the ground On the fourteenth of the same memor- 
able month, he saw the Eishop of Lincoln jump on a horse and nde away 
A day or two after this he dreamed that he gave the King dnnk in a silver , 
cup, and that the King refused it, and called for glass Then he dreamed 
that he had turned Papist , of aU his dreams the only one, ive suspect, which 
came through the gate of horn But of these visions our favourite is that ' 
which, as he has recorded, he enjoyed on the night of Knday, the mnth of 
February, 1627 "I dreamed,” says he, “that I had the scurvy , -and that 
forthwith all my teeth became loose There was one m especial in my lower 
jaw, which 1 could scarcely keep m with my finger till 1 had called for > 
help ” Here was a man to have the superintendence of the opimons of a 
great nation ' 

But Wentworth, — ^ivho ever names him without thmkmg of those liarsh 
dark features, ennobled by their expression into more than the majesty of an 
antique Jupiter , of that brow, that eye, that cheek, that hp, wherein, as m 
-1 chronicle, are written the events of many stormy and disastrous years, high 
enterpnse accomplished, frightful dangers braved, power unspanngly exer- ' 
cised, suffering unshnnkingly borne , of that fixed look, so full of seventy, 
of mournful anxiety, of deep thought, of dauntless resolution, which seems 
at once to forbode and to defy a ternble fate, as it lowers on us from the living 
canvass of Vandyke? Even at this day the haughty earl overawes posterity 
as he overawed his contemporaries, and excites the same interest when 
arraigned before the tnbunal of history which he excited at the bar, of tlie 
House of Lords In spite of ourselves, we sometimes feel towards his 
memory a certain relenting similar to that relenting which his defence, os 
Sir Jolm Denham tells us, produced m Westminster Hall ^ 

This great, brave, bad man entered the House of Commons at the some 
time with Hampden, and took the same side -with Hampden Both were 
among the nchest and most powerful commoners in the kmgdom Both 
,were equally distmguished by force of character, and by persomd coura^ , 
Hampden had more judgment and sagacity than Wentworth But no 
orator of that time equalled Wentworth in force and bnlliancy of expression 
In 1626 both these eminent men were committed to prison by the King, 
Wentworth, who was among the leaders of the Opposition, on account of 
his parhamentary conduct, Hampden, who had not as yet taken a promi- 
nent part in debate, for refusing to pay taxes illegally imposed 

Here their path separated After the death of Buclangham, the Kmg 
attempted to seduce some of the chiefs of the Opposition from their party , 
and Wentworth was among those who yielded to tlie seduction He aban- 
doned his associates, and hated them ever after wiA the deadly hatred of a 
ren^de High titles and great employments were heaped upon him He 
became Earl of Strafibrd, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, President of the 
Council of the North , and he employed all his power for the purpose of 
crushmg those liberties of which he been the most distinguished cham- 
pion His counsels respecting pubhc afiaus were fierce and arbitrary His , 
correspondence with Laud abundantly proves that government without par- 
liaments, government by the sword, was his favounte scheme He was 
angry even that the course of justice between man and man should be unre- 
strained by the royal prerogative He grudged to the Courts of King's 
Bench and Common Pleas even that measure of liberty which the most ab- 
solute of the Bourbons allowed to the Parliaments of France In Ireland, 
where he stood m the pkee of the King, his practice was m stnet accordance 
with bis theory He set up the authority of the executive government over 
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fliat of the courU of law. He permitted no person to leave the island 
without his license He estabhshed vast monopohes for his own pnvate 
liencfit. He imposed taxes arbitrarily- He levied them by nulitaiy force 
Some of his acts arc descnbed even by the partial Clarendon as powerful 
acts, acts which marked a nature excessively imperious, acts which caused 
dislike and terror in sober and dispassionate persons, high acts of oppres- 
sion Upon a most frivolous chaige, he obtained a capital sentence from a 
court-martial against a man of high rank who had given him offence He 
dcbaudicd the daughtcr-in-law of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and then 
commanded that nobleman to settle his estate according to tliewi^es of the 
lady The Chancellor refused The Loid Lieutenant turned him out of 
office, and threw him mto pnson When the violent acts of tlie Long 
Parliament are blamed, let it not be forgotten from what a tyranny they 
rescued the nation 

‘ Among the humbler tools of Charles were Chief-Justice Finch andNoy 
the Attomey-GencraL Noy hod, like Wentworth, supported the cause of 
liberty in Parhament, and had, like Wentworth, abandoned that cause for 
the sake of office He devised, in conjunction with Finch, a scheme of ex- 
action which made the ahenation of tlie people from the throne complete 
A wnt was issued by the King, commanding the aty of London to equip 
and man ships of wwr for his service Similar worts were sent to the towms 
along the coast These measures, though tliey were direct violations of the 
Petition of Kight, had at least some show of precedent in their favour 
But, after a tune, the government took a step for which no precedent could 
be pleaded, and sent wnts of ship-money to the inland counties This was 
a strctdi of power on which Elizabeth herself had not ventured, even at a 
time when all laws might with propnety have been made to bend to that 
highest law, the safety of the state The inland counties had not been 
requued to funush ships, or money m the room of ships, even when the 
Armada was approaching our shores It seemed mtolerable that a pnnee 
wlio, by ossentmg to the Petition of Right, had rehnquished the power of 
levymg ship-money even m the out-ports, should be me first to levy it on 
parts of the kmgdom where it liad been unknown under the most absolute 
'of his predecessors 

Clarendon distinctly admits tliat this tax was intended, not only for the 
support of the navy, but “foraspnng and magazine that should have no 
bottom,' and for an evcrlaslmg supply of all occasions " Ihe nation well 
understood tins , and from one end of England to the other the public mind 
was strongly excited 

Buckinghamshire was assessed at a ship of four hundred and fifty tons, or 
a sum of four thousand five hundred pounds The share of the tax which 
fell to Hampden was very small, so small, indeed, that the sheriff was 
blamed for settmg so wealthy a man at so low a rate But, though the sum 
demanded was a trifle, the principle mvolvcd was fearfully important 
Hampden, after consulting the most eminent constitutional lawyers of tlie 
time, refused to pay the few shillings at which he was assessed, and de-i 
termined to meur all the certain expense, and the piobable danger, of bnng- 
ing to a solemn hearing tins great controversy between the people and the 
' Crown “TiU this time,” says Clarendon, “he was rather of reputation 
in his own country than of public discourse or fame in the kingdom , but 
- then he grew the argument of all tongues, every man inqumng w'ho and 
what he was that durst, at his own charge, support the liberty and pros- 
perity of the kingdom ” 

Towards the close of the year 1636, tins great cause came on m the Ex- 
chequer Chamber before all the judges of England. The leading counsel 
, against the wnt was the celebrated •Ohver St John, a man whose temper 
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was melandiol/, whose manners were reserved, and who was as yet httle 
Icnown m Westminster Hall, but whose great talents had not escaped the 
penetrating eye of Hampden The Attorney-General and Sohcitor-General 
appeared for the Croivn , • , ' > - 

The arguments of the counsel occupied many days, and the Exchequer 
Clumber took a considerable time for dehberation -The opimoo-of the 
bench ivas divided So clearly was the law m favour of Hampden that, 
though the judges held their situations only durmg the royal pleasure, tlie 
majonty against him was tlie least possible Five of the twelve pronouncud 
in Ins favour The remaming seven gave their voices for the ivnt, ’ 

The oidy effect of this decision ivas to make the pubhcmdignabon stronger 
and deeper “ The judgment,” says Clarendon, “ proved of more advan- ' 
tage and credit to tlie gentleman condemned than to the King’s service ” , 
The courage winch Hampden had ^own on this occasion, as tlie same his 
tonan tells us, “ raised liis reputation to a great height generally tliroughout 
the kmgdoin ” Even courtiers and crown-laivyers spoke respectfully of him. 
“His carnage,” says Clarendon, “throughout that agitation, waswth that 
rare temper and modesty, that tliey who watclicd him narrowly to find some 
adiantage against his person, to moke him less resolute m his cause, were , 
compelled to give him a just testimony ” But his demeanour, though it im- 
pressed Lord Falkland with the deepest respect, though it drew forth tlie 
praises of Sohcitor-General Herbert, only kindled into a fiercer dome the ' 
ever-burning hatred of Strafford 1 hat mmister,,m his letters to Laud, mur- 
mured against the lemty ivith whidi Hampden was treated “ In good 
faitli,” he wrote, “were sudi men nghtly sened, they should be whipped 
into then nght wits ” Agam he says, “I still wash Mr Hampden, and 
otliers to his likeness, w ere well whipped into their nght senses And if the' 
rod be so used that it smart not, I am the more sorry ” , , 

The person of Hampden was now scarcely safe. His prudence and moder 
ation liad hitherto disappomted those who would gladly have had a pretence 
for sendmg him to the prison of Eliot But he knew that the eye of a tyrant 
was on hun In the year 1637 misgoi emment had reached its height Eight 
years had passed wathout a Parliament The decision of. the Exchequer 
Chamber had placed at the disposal of the Crown the whole proper^ of the 
English people About the time at which that decision was pronounced, 
Prynne, Bastwidc, and Burton were mutilated by the- sentence ofdhc Star 
Chamber, and sent to rot m remote dungeons The estate and the person 
of eveiy man who had opposed the Court were at its mercy 
Hampden determined to leave England Beyond the Atlantic Ocean, a' 
few of the persecuted Puntans had formed, m the wilderness of Connecticut, 
asctllement which has smee become a prosperous commonwe.alth, ondwhidi, 
in spite of the lapse of time and of the change of goyemment, stillretams some- 
Ihmg of the character given to it by its first founders Lord Saye and Lord 
Brooke w ere tlie original projectors of this scheme of emigration Hampden 
had been early consulted respectmgit He ivas now, it appears, desirous to - 
withdraw himself beyond the reach of oppressors who, as- he probably sus- 
pected, and as we know, iveie bent on punishing his manful resistance to their ' 
tyranny He was accompanied by lus kinsman Oliver Cromwell, over whom 
he possessed great influence and in whom he alone had discoveied, under an 
exterior appearance of coarseness and extravagance, those great and command- 
ing talents which were oftenvards the admiration and the dread of Europe * 
The cousins took their passage in a vessel-wluch lay m the Thames, and 
which was bound for Hor& America. They were actually on board, avhen 
an order Of cotmal appeared, by whidi the ship ivas prohibited from sailing 
Scien other ship;^ filled with emigrants, were stopped at the same time 
Hampden and Cromwell remamed , and with them renuuned ‘the Evil 
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Gqmus of the Hoiise of Stuart The tide of pubhc afiaiis was even now on 
the turn, 1 he King had lesohcd to change the ecclesiastical constitution of 
Scotland, and to introduce into the public ■norship of that huigdom cere- 
monies which the great body of the Scots regarded as popish This nbsuid 
attempt produced, first discontents, tlien nots, and at length open rebellion 
A provisional government was established at Edinburgh, and its authority 
was obeyed throughout the kingdom. This government raised an. army, ap- 
pointed a general, and summoned an Assembly of the Kirk The famous 
instrument called the Covenant was. put forth at this tune, and was eagerly 
subscribed by the people 

The begmnings of tins formidable insurrection were strangely neglected by 
the Kmg and his advisers. But tow aids the close of the > car 1638 Uie danger 
became pressing An army was raised, and early m the follow uig spnng 
Cliarlcs marched northward at tlic head of a force sufficient, as it seemed, to 
reduce tlie Covenanters to submission 

But Qiarlcs .acted at this conjuncture as lie .acted at eveiy important con- 
iurclure iliroughout his life After opprcs.suig, threatening, anu bluslei ing, 
he hesitated and failed, lie w.as bold m the wrong place, and tmnd ni the 
wrong place He w ould have shown his wasdom by being afraid before tin. 
liturgy was read m St Giles's churdi He put off Ins fear till he had reached 
the Scottish border with his troops Then, after a feeble campaign, he con- 
cluded a treaty with the msuvgents, and wiUidrew Ins army But the terms 
of tlicpaafication were not observed Each party charged the otlier with 
foul play. The Scots refused to disarm The King fomtd great difficulty 
in re-assembhng his forces His late expedition had drained his treasury. 
The revenues of the next yeai had been anticipated. At anotlier time, he 
might have attempted to make up the deficicnQr by illegal expedients , but 
sudi a course would dearly have ocen dangerous wuen part of the island was 
iniebdhon , It was necessary to call a Parliament After eleven years of 
suffering, the voice of the nation was to be heard once more 
' In Apnl, 1640, the Parliament met , and the King had another chance 
of conciiiatmg Ins people T he new House of Commons v\ as, beyond ail 
comparison, the least refractory House of Commons that had been known 
for many years Indeed, vve have never been able toimderstand how, after 
so long a penod of misgoveninient, the rcpiescntativcs of the nation should 
have show n so moderate and so loy al a disposition Claiendon speaks with 
admiration of Iheir dutiful temper “The House, generally,” says he, “was 
exceedingly disposed to please tlie King, and to do lum service ” “It could 
never be hoped,” he observes elsewhere, “ that more sober or dispassionate 
men would ever meet together m that place, or fewer who brought ill pur- 
, poses with tlicm ” 

In this Parliament Hampden look lus scat as member for Buckinghamshire, 
and thenceforward, till the day of lus death, gave himself up, with scarcely 
any intermission, to pubhc affairs 'He took lodgings m Gray’s Inn Lane, 
near Uie house occupied by Pym, with whom he lived in habits of the closest 
intimacy He was now decidedly the most popular man m England The 
Opposition looked to him as their leader, and the servants of tlie I^ng 
treated him with marked respect 

' Charles requested the Parliament to vote an immediate supply, and pledged 
his word that, if they would gratify lum in this request, he would afterwards 
give them time to represent Uieir grievances to him The giicvances under 
, which the nation suffered were so senous, and the royal word had been so 
sluunefully violated, tliat tlie Commons could hardly be expected to comply 
with this request Bunng the first week of the session, the minutes of the 
proceedings against Hampden were laid on the table by Oliver St John, and 
a committee reported that the case was matter of gnevance The ICing sent 
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a message to the Commons, oiTenng, if they would vote him twdve subsidies, 
to give up the prerogative of ship money Many years before, • he had received 
five subsidies in consideration of his assent to the Fetihon of Right B} as* 
seating to that petition, he had given up the right of levying diip-money,* if 
he ever possess^ it Hou he liad observed the promises made to his |hird 
Farliataent, all England knew , and it was not strange that the Commons 
should be somewhat unwilling to buy from him, over and over again, theu 
own ancient and undoubted mhentance 
His message, however, was not unfavourably received The Commons 
were ready to giie a large supply , but they were not disposed to gi\e it in 
exchange for a prerogative of which they altogether denied the existence' 
If they acceded to the proposal of the King, they recognised the legality of 
tlie wnts of ship-money '' 

Hampden, who was a greater master of parhamentaiy tactics than any 
man of his bme, saw that this was the prevailing feeling, and availed him- 
self of it with great dextenty He moved that the question should be put,' 
“Whether the House would consent to the proposition made by the King, - 
as contained in the message " Hyde interfered, and proposed that the ques- 
tion should be divided , that the sense of the House should be taken merely 
on the point whether there should be a supply or no supply , and that the 
manner and the amount should be left for subsequent consideration < 

The majority of the House was for granting a supply, but against granting 
it in the manner proposed by the King If tlie House had divided on 
Hampden’s question, the Court would have sustained a defeat , if on Hyde’s, 
the Court would have gained an apparent victory Some members called 
for Hyde’s motion, others for Hampden’s In the midst of the uproar, the 
secretary of state. Sir Harry Vane, rose and stated that the supply uould 
not be accepted unless it were voted according to the tenor of the message 
Vane was supported by Herbert, the Solicitor-General Hyde’s motion iras 
therefore no further pressed, and the debate on the general question was 
adjourned till the next day ' ' i , 

On the next day the King came down to the House of Lords, and dis- 
solved the Parhament with an angry speech His conduct on this occasion 
has never been defended by any of his apologists Clarendon condemns it 
severely “ No man,” says he, “ could imagine what offence the Commons 
had given" The offence which they hod given is plain They had, indeed, 
behaved most temperately and most re^ectfully But thi^ had shown a 
disposition to redress wrongs and to landicate the laws , and this w as enough 
to make them hateful to a kmg whom no law could bind, and whose whole 
government was one system of ivrong ^ 

Tlie nation received the intelhgence of the dissolution with^sorrow and 
indignation Tlie only persons to whom this event gave pleasure were thbsc 
few discerning men who thought tliat tlie maladies of the state were beyond 
the reach of gentle remedies Ohver St John’s joy ivas too great for cpnt 
ccalment It lighted up his dark and melancholy features, and made him, 
for tlie first time, indiscreetly commumcative He told Hyde that things ^ 
must be worse brfore th^ could be better, and that the dissohed Parliament 
would never have done all tliat was necessary St John, we tlimk, was in 
the right No good could then have been done by any Parhament which 
did not fully understand that no confidence could safely be placed in the 
' King, and that, while he enjoyed more than the shadow of power, tlie nation 
would never enjoy mote than the sha^w of liberty 
As soon os Charles liad dismissed the I’arlinment, he threw several members 
of the House of Commons into prison Ship-money was exacted more rigor- 

ously than ever, and the Mayor and Shenfis of London were prosecuted 
before the Star Clumber for slackness m levying it 'Wentworth, it is said. 
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obsenedwlth chmctensttcjnsolcnce and cruelty, that tlungs would never 
go nght till the Aldermen were hanged Large sums were raised by force 
on tljose counties m which the troops were quartered^ All the wretched 
shifts ofabesgared exchequer were tnetl Forced loans w'erc raised Great 
quantities goods were bought on long credit and sold for ready money 
A scheme for debasing the currency was under consideration At length, 
m August, the King again marched northward. 

The Scots advanced mio England to meet him. It is by no means im> 
rprobable that this bold step was taken by the adMce of Hampden, and of 
those with w horn he acted , and tins has been made matter of gra\ e accusa- 
~ uon against the English Opposition. It is said that to call in the aid of 
' foreigners in a dom^tic quarrel is the worst of treasons, and that the Pantan 
leadeis, by taking this course, showed that they w ere regardless of tlic honour 
and independence of the nation, and anxious only for tlie success of their own 
faction. \Vc are utterly unable to see any distinction between the case, of 
the Scotch invasion in 1640, and the case of the Dutch imasionm 168S ; or 
rather, we see distiiictions which arc to the advantage of Hampden and Ins 
friends We believe Charles to have been a worse and more dangerous king 
than his son The Dutch were strangers to us, tlio Scots a kindred people, 
speaking the same language, subjects of the same pnnct, not aliens m the 
e>e of the law If, indeed, it had been possible that a Scotch army or a 
Dutch army could have enslaved England, those who persuaded Leslie to 
cross die Tw eed, and those w ho signed the invitation to the Pnnee of Orange, 
would have been traitors to their country But such a result was out of the 
question. AU that cither a Scotch or a Dutch mvasion could do w u to gtv e 
tne public feeling of England on opportunity to show itself Botfi expedi* 
tions-would have ended m complete and luchcrous discomfiture, had Charles 
and James been supported by their soldiers and their people In neither 
case, therefore, w*as the independence of England endangered , in both cases 
her liberties were preserved 

The second campaign of Charles against the Scots was short and igno- 
minious His soldiers, as soon as diey saw die enemy, ran away as English 
soldiem have never run either before or since It can scarcely be doubted 
that thcijr flight was the effect, not of cowardice, but of disaffection The 
four nor&em counties of England were occupied by the Scotch army, and 
the King retired to York 

The game of tyrannj was now up Charles had risked and lost his last 
stake It is not easy to retrace the mortifications and humiliations whicli 
die tyrant now liad to endure, vntliout a feeling of vmdictive pleasure His 

army was mutmous, his treasury was empty , his people clamoured for a 
- Parhament , addresses and petitions against the government w ere presented 
Strafford was for shooting the petitioners by martial law , but the King 
could not trust the soldiers A great counal of Peers was called at York , 
hut the Kmg could not trust even the Peers He struggled, evaded, Lesi- 
> tated, tried every shift, rather than again face the representatives of his in- 
jured people. At len^i no shift w as left. He made a truce with die Scots, 
and summoned a Parliament ' 

The leaders of the popular party had, after the late dissolution, remained 
m London for the purpose of organizing a sdieme of opposition to the Court 
They now exerted themselves to the utmost Hampden, m particular, rode , 
from county to county, exhorting the electors to give dicir v otes to men w orthy 
of their confidence." The great majonty of the returns was on the side of the 
* Opposition. Hampden vyas himself chosen member both for Wendover and 
Buckinghamshire He made his election tp serve for the cqunty , 

’ On the third of November, 1640, a day to be long remembered, met that 
great Parliament, destined to every extreme of fortiuie, to empire arid to 

o 
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setvitadc, to glory and to contempt , at one-time thesovercigaof its sovereigny 
at another time t^ servant of its sen ants ^rom theiiist day of mcctmg the 
attendance was great , and the aspect of the members was Uiatof merf not 
disposed to do the work negligently - The dissolution of the late Farlioment 
hail convmccd most of them' that half measures would • no longer suffice 
' Clarendon tells us, that ^‘the same men who, six months before, were ob- 
served to be of very moderate tempers, and to wish that gentle remedies might 
be applied, talked non in another dialcctboth of kings and persons; and said 
, that they must now be of another temper than tliey were the last Parliament " 
The debt of vengeance lyos swollen by all the usury which had bten ac 
cumulating dunng many ycars;iand payment was made to the fuU,." ' 

' - ITiis memorable crisis called forth parliamentary abihties such as England 
bad never before seen Among the most distmguished members of the House 
of Commons were Falkland,- Hyde, Higby, yoimg Harry Vane, Oliver St 
John, Denzit Hollis, Nathaniel Fiennes But two men exercised a paramonnt 
inllnence over the i^slature and the country, Pym and Hampden , and, by 
the uniictsal consent of fnends and enemies, the first place belonged to 
Hampden, ^ » 

On occasions which requued set speeches Pym generally took the lead 
Hampden a ery seldom rose till late in a debate. His speaking was of tliat 
kind avhichjias, in every age, been held in the highest estimation by English 
Parliaments, re^y, ayeighty, perspicuous, condensed His perception or the 
feelings of the House was exquisite, his temper unalterably placid, Ins manner 
eminently courteous and gentlemanlike “Even with those, ” says Clarendon, 
‘ ‘ who w ere able to preserve themselves from his mfusions, and. who discerned 
those opmipns to be fixed m him with which they coulrfnot comply, hcalways 
left the dimeter of on ingenious and consetentmus person ' His talents for 
business w ere as remarkable os his talents for debate i*iie was, ” says Glar> 
endon, “of an mdustry and vigilance not to be bred outer weaned by tha 
most labonous, and of parts not to be inmosed upon by the roost subtle and 
.sharp ”, Yet it ivas rather to his moral than to his intellectual: qiialibes that 
he' was indebted for the vast influence winch he possessed “ When this par- 
hament began,” — we sgam quote Qarendon, — " the eyes of alt men were 
fixed upon him, as their patna pater, and the pilot that musLstcer the -vessel 
through the tempests and rocks which threatened it And 1 am petsuadol 
his power and interest at that time were greater to do good or hurt than any 
man’s in the kingdom, or than any man of his rank liath had m any tune ; 
for his reputation of honesty was universal, and bis affeebons seemed so pub- 
licly guided, that no corrupt or pnvatc ends could bias tiiem , , He was 
, mdeed a very wase man, and of great parts, and posscs-sed with, the most abso- 
lute spirit of populanty, and die most absolute faculues to govern the people 
of any man I ever knew ” > , - - , . 

It is sufficient to recapitulate shortly the acts of the l-ong Parhament, durmg 
its first session StraflbrdandLaudwcreimpeachedandimpnsoned StralTord 
was afterwards attamted-liy Bill, and executed Lord Keeper Fmch fled to 
Holland, *5ecretaryWindebank to France '■All those whom the ICing4liad, 
durmg die last twelve years, cmploycil for the oppression of his people, from 
the servile judges who had pronounced m fiv onr of the crowai agomst 1 lamp-, 
ilea down to the Mentis who had distrained for ship-money, and the custom- 
house officers who had levied tonnage and poundage, were summoned to 
answer for their conduct ' The Star Chamber, the High Commission Courts 
the Conned of York, were abolished Those unfortunate victims ofi Laui 
,who, after undergoing ignommious exposure- and cruel manglings, had been i 
sent to-Ianguish in distantpnsotts,"wercset at hbcrly, and conducted through 
London m tnumphant procession Tlic ICmg was compelled to giverthe 
/• tudgcs patents For life or during good behav lour He was deprived of those op- 
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prcssive j 3 o\\ors%i hiclx wcic tlie Iasi xehcs of the old feudal tenutes 1 he Forest 
. Cosuts and the Slannaty Cox>rW\vererefonned IlxTas^provided that the Par- 
' hamcis then sitting" should not be prorogued or dij>5olvctt ivilhout its ou n con- 
senti jmd that a lWiament should be held at least once, every threctje-ars 
.Many of njeasuics £x)n.t Clarendon, allows to base been most salu- 
" tary'f and few’ iiersons will, m our times, denythat/m Ihalaws jiassed duniig 
’ this session, Uie good grcatli pr<,pomlenited oier the evil -Tlie abolition of 
tho^ tllteo hateful courts, the Northern Council, the St.ir Chamber, and the 
1 High Commission, would alone entitle the Long Faihament to the lasting 
gratitude of Hnglidimen* 

'The proceeding against Stnfibrd undoubtedly seems hard to people hvmg 
m our rlaj s It w ould probably has e seemed merciful and moderate to people 
> Ip mg in the sixteenth ccntnr> ! It 13 , curious to compare the tnat of Charles’s, 
m/nisteruiJjlhe trial, if it can be so calied, of Lord Se>mourof Suddey, m 
the blessed, reign of Ldunrd the SL\tli, None of the great reformers of our 
Church doubted the propriety of passing an. act of Parliament for cutting off 
Lord Seymour’s head wailiout a legal conviction The pious Ctamntr v ottd 
'for lliat act , the juoiis Latimer pieachcd for it , the pious Edward returned 
thanks for It; apd all die pious Lords of tlic council together exhorted Uieir 
.victim townatthey were ptased facetiously to call “the quiet and patient 
suffering of just'ce ” ' ‘ 

^ But.itls not ncLessarj. to deLnd the proceedings against Strafford byany 
Sttclfcompatison They are justified, in our opinion, by dial which alone jus 
tifies capital punishment or any punishment, by tliat which alone justifies war, 
by the public dangc" That there is a certain amount of public danger which 
■will justtfy a kgisbtnre m sentenemg a man to dcadi by retrospective law, 
^,fcwpcople, wesnppose, will deny I'ew people, for evample, will deny that 
' the hrenchConventton was perfectly justined in placing Robespierre, St Tust, 
and Couthon under the ban of the law , w uhout a trial llns proceeding dif 
fered from the proceeding against Strafford onlj in bcuig much more rapid 
and viojent Strafford was fully heard Robespierre was not suffered to 
defend hmiself ’ \Vas„thcie, then, in the case of Strafford, a dangei sufficient 
to justify an act of attainder? \N e I'cheve that there was We believe that 
the cemtest m vdiidi the Parliament was engaged against the King was a con- 
' test for die security of our proptrlj, for the liberty of our persons', for every 
dungwhich Taakc>us to differfrom the subjects of Don Miguel We believe 
“that die cause“^ of Uio Commons was sudi as justified them in resisting the 
King, m raising an army, m sending thousands of brave men to kill and to 
he knied An act of ndamder is surely not more a departure from the ordi- 
nary course of law than a civil vvar An act of attamder produces much less 
- suffenng than a' civil war We are,"’ therefore, unable to discover on what 
•’pruiciple It can be m,auitamcd tliat a cause which jusdfica a civil wai will not 
justify an act of attamdei ' " ' ' 

” Many specious arguments have lieen urged against die retrospective law 
by which Strafford was condemned to death, Hut oil these argumenU pro- 
ceed on the supposition that the crisis was an “ordinary crisis, '1 he attainder. 

^ was, m tnith, a revolutionary measure- It w as part of a ^’stem of resistance 
^ vvhidi Qppri,ssion had rendered necessary. It u, as unjust to pidge of the con- 
' duct, pursued^ by the Long Paihanient towards Strafford on ordinary pmi- 
. ciplcs, as it would havebeen to mdict Fairfax formurder because he cutdown 
» a comet at Naseby F rom the day on which the Houses met, there was- a 
(..lyupwagedbylhem against thcKing, a war for all that they held deaf, a^ 
, ^rned oq at first by means of pailiamentiry forms, atTast by. physical 
'■force, and, as m the second stage of that wir, so m the firstj they were' crt‘ 

,-> bfwd to-damany thmgs^w^ch, m quiet tunes,'woiild haveHecti culpable'.': 
■.>, -'svlemusl not omit to mention that dioso who were afterwards tlie most 
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distinguished ornaments of the King’s party supported the hill of attainder 
= It IS dmost certam that Hyde voted for it It is quite certain that Falkland 
both voted and spoke for it The opinion of Hampden, as far as it can be ' 
collected from a very obscure note of one of his speeches, seems to have been 
that the proceedmg by Bill was unnecessary, and that it would be a better 
course to obtain judgment on the impeachment ' , 

During this jear the Court opened a negotiation -with thedeadeisof the 
Opposition The Earl of Bedford was invite'd to form 'an admmLStmtioii on 
popular principles St John was made solicitor-general Hollis was to have 

been secretary of state, 'and Pym chancellor of the exchequer The post'oC 
tutor to the Pnnce of Wales was designed for Hampden The death of the 
Earl of Bedford' prevented this arrangement from being earned into effect; 
and It may be doubted whether, even if that nobleman’s life had been pro- 
longed, Charles would ever have consented to surround himself with coun- - 
sellors whom he could not but hate and fear 

Lord Clarendon admits that the conduct of Hampden dunng.this year jvas 
mUd and temperate, that he seemed disposed rather to soothe than to excite ' 
the public mind, and that, ivhen violent and unreasonable motions were 
made by his followers, he generally left the House before the division, lest 
he should seem to give countenance to their extravagance His temper wois 
moderate He sincerely loved peace He felt also great fear lest too preci- 
pitate a movement should produce a reaction The events which took place 
early, in the next session clearly showed that this fear was not unfounded*’ 

During the autumn the Parhament adjourned for a few. weelvs Before > 
the recess, Hampden was despatched to Scotland by the House of Com- ‘ 
mons, nominally as a commissioner, to obtain secunty for a debt which 
the Scots had contracted during the late mvasion , but m truth that he might 
keep watch over the King, who had now repaired to Edmbuigh, for the 
purpose of finally adjusting the points of difference whidi remamed between ' 
him and his northern subjects It was the business of Hampden to dissuade 
the Covenanters from making their peace with die Court, at the expense of 
the popular party in England 

While the King was m Scodand, the Irish rebellion broke out The sud- - 
denness and violence of this terrible explosion excited a strange suspicion in 
the public mind The Queen was a professed Papist The King and the 
Ardibishop of Canterbury had not mdeed been reconciled to the See of 
Rome , but they had, while acting towards the Puntan party with the ^ 
utmost ngour, and speakmg of that party with the utmost contempt, shown " 
greaf tenderness and respect towards the Catholic religion and its' professors - 
In spite of the wishes of successive Parhaments, the Protestant separatists., 
had been cruelly persecuted And at the some time, in spite of the wishes 
of those very Parliaments, laws which were m force against the Papist and ' 
which, unjustifiable as they w ere, suited the temper of diat age, had not been ' 
earned into execution Ihe Protestant nonconformists had not j et learned 
toleration in thesdiool of suffenng They reprobated the partial lenity 
which the government showed towards idolaters, and, with some show of 
reason, asenbed to bad motives, conduct which, in sudi a king as Charles, 
and such a prelate as Laud, could not possibly be asenbed to humanity or to 
liberality of sentiment The violent Arminianism of the Archbishop, his 
chddish attachment to ceremonies, his superstitious veneration for altars, 
Sestments, and painted windows. Ins bigoted zeal for the constitution and ~ 
the pnvdeges of his order, his known opinions respcctmgthe cehbaiy of the ' 
riergy, had exated great disgust throughout that la^e party w Inch w as every 
day becoming more and more hostde to Rome, and more and more inclined . 
to the doctrines and the disciplmc of Geneva. It was believed by many , 
that the Irish rebellion had been secretly encouraged by the Cpurt , and, ^ 
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>vlwn the Parliament met again in November, after a short recess, the Pun- 
tans' jvere more mtracWble than ever ► , > 

■" But that whidt Hampden had feared hid come to pass A reaction had 
taken place. Alaige body of moderate and well-meaning men, who had 
hewuly concurred m tlie strong measures adopted before the recess, were 
incimcd to pause Their opinion w.is that, during many jears, the country 
had Iwen grievously misgoverned, and that a great reform had beui neces- 
isarj ; but that a great reform had been made, tiiat tlie gntvanccs of the 
- nation had lieen fully redressed, tint sufficient vengeance had been exacted 
for the past, Oiat sufficient secunty had been provided for the future, and 
that it would, therefore, be'boUi ungrateful and unwise to make any furtlier 
^ "attaiAs on llie royal prerogvtive In support of this opinion many plausible 
arguments have hcai ust 5 Butvto all these arguments there is one short 
answer TTie King «.ould not be trusted 
At the head of those who may be ciHed the Constitutional Royalists were 
Falkland, Ilydc, and Culpeper AU these cinuient men had, durmg the 
' former year, been m very decided opposition to tlie Court In some of 
those very proceedings with whiUi their admirers reproach Hampden, tliey 
' had taken a more decided part tlian Hampden They had all been con- 
cerned m the impeathincnt of Strafford They had all, there is reason to be- 
lieve, voted for the Bill of Attainder Certainly none of them voted agonist 
‘ it 1 hey had all screed to the act which made the consent of the Parliament 
necessary to a dissolution or prorogation Hyde had been among tlie most 
active of those who attacked the Counal of York Falkland had voted for 
the exclusion of the bishops from the Upper House They were now in- 
clined to halt m the path of reform, perhaps to retrace a few of their steps 
f ' A direct collision soon took place between the two parties into which the 
House of Commons, lately at almost perfect imity with itself, was now 
, divided The opponents of the government moved tliat celebrated address 
' to the Kmg which is known by the name of Uie Grand Remonstrance In 
this address all the oppressive acts of the preceding fifteen years vvere sec 
forth vvilli great energy of language , and, m conclusion, the Kmg was en- 
treated to employ no ministers m whom the Parliament could not confide 
Ihc debate on the Remonstrance was long and stormy It commenced 
at nine m the morning of the twenty-first of November, and lasted till after 
mulmght 'Oie division showed that a great change had taken place m the 
temper of Uic House _ 1 hough many members had retired from exhaustion, 

' three hundred voted } and the Remonstrance was earned by a majonty of 
only nine A violent debate followed, on the question whetlier the mmonty 
' should be allowed to protest against this decision The excitement was so 
great that several members were on the point of proceeding to personal vio- 
lence “ We had sheathed our swor^ m each other's bowels, ” says an eye- 
witness," “ had not the ss^city and great calmness of Mr Hampden, by a 
short speech, prevented it " The House did not nsc till twom the morning 
The situation of the Puntan leaders was now difficult and lull of peril Tlie 
small majority which they still had might soon become a mmonty Out of 
doors, their, supporters m the higher and middle classes were beginning to 
, fall off , 'fhere was a grow mg opinion that the King had been hardly used. 
The English are always inclined to side with a weak party which is m the 
wrong, rather than vyith a strong party which is m the nght Tins may 
seen in all contests, from contests of boxers to contests of faction. Thus it 
was that a violent reaction took place m favour of Charles the Second against 
tlie Whigs in i68t.. Thus it was that an equally violent reaction took place 
- in favour of George the TUiul agauist the coalition m 1784. A similar re- 
, ' action was begiiuiing to take place during the second ye^r of the Long Parlia- 
ment. Some members of the Opposition “had resumed,” says Clarendon, 
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their old rcsolutioa of leaving tlie kingdom *’ Oliver Cromwell openly 
' declared that he and many others would have emigiuted if {key had been 
left ur a mmonty on the question of the Remonstrance ' ^ - 

^ Charles had now a last chance of regaming the affectioq of his people If 
he could have resolved to give his, confidence to the leaders of the, moderate 
party in the House of Commons, and to regulate his procqedmgs' by their 
advice, he might have been, not, indeed, as he had been, a de»ot, but Ihc' 
powerful and respected lung of a free people^ Ihe naticm might have en- 
joyed liberty and repose under a government witli Falkland at- its 
„checked by a constitutional Opposition under the conduct of Hampden ' It 
was not necessary that, m order to accomplish this /liappy end, me King 
should sacnfice any part of his laivful 'prerogative,' or submit to any conth- 
tions mconsistent with his dignity It ^vas necessary only that he dioidd' 
abstain from treachery, from violence, fnim gross breaches of the law This 
•was all that the nation was then disposed to requue of hihi, And'even this 
was too much ^ _ ’‘i 

- For a short time he seemed mchned to taken ivise and temperate' course. 

He resolved to malte Falkland secretary of stat^ and Culpeper chaucellorl 
of the eicchequer He declared his mtention of conferring m a short time 
some important office on Hyde He assured these tlurec^ persons' ^t he" 
would do nothmg relating to the House of Commons lyithout their jomt, 
advice, and that he would communicate all his designs to them,m the most 
unreserved manner Tins resolution, had he adhered to' it, would 'have 
averted many years of blood and moumm^ ‘But ‘‘in ve^ few'day^" says 
Clarendon, “ he did fatally swerve from it ” . 

- On the third of January, 1642, vinthout givmg the slightest hmt of hisrm- 

tenhon to those advisers whom he had solemnly promised to xonSult, lie sent 
down the attorney general to impeach Lord lumbolton, Hampden, Fym, 
Hollis, and two other members of the House of Commons^ at the bar of the 
Lords, on a charge of High Treason It is difficult to find m the uhole^ 
history of England such an instance of tyranny, perfidy,' and folly The, 
most precious and ancient rights of the subject were violated by this act " 
ITie only way in which Hampden and Pym could legally be fried for treason 
at the suit of the King, was by a petty jury on a bill found, by a pand jury 
The attorney-general had no nght to impeach them Th<; House of. Lords, 
had no right to try them ' . . , 

The Commons refused to surrender their members '^’he Peers showed • 
no mclmation to usurp the unconstitutional jurisdiction which the King 
attempted to force'bn them -A contest began, in which violence and weak- 
ness were on the one side, law and resolution on the other"- Charles sent 
an officer to seal up the lodgmgs and trunks of the accused members JThe, 
Commons sent their sergeant to break the seals The tyrant resolved 'tp' 
follow up one outrage by another In making the charge, he liad struck at 
the institution of juries In exectttmg tlie arrest, he struclt at the privileges" 
of Parliament He resolved to go to the House in person widi an armed ^ 
force, and there to seize the leaders of the Opposition, whije mgaged.m the 
distliarge, of their parliamentary duties 

What was his purpose?. Is it possible to believe tliat he hod no defirute 
purpose, tliat he took the most important step of his lybole reign without 
having for one moment considered what might be its effects ? , Is it possible ’ 
to believe that he went merely for the purpose of mokmg himself a laiiglung-" 
stock, tliat he intended, if he liad found the accused members, and if they,' 
had refused, as it was then nght and duty to refuse, the Submissioil -which 
he illegally demafided, to leave the. House without bringing them away? j 
df we reject botli these suppositions, we must believe, amj we certainiy do , 
believe, that he went fully detenmnedtacany his unlawful design into effect 
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1 >y violence , nnd, if necesswy, to shed the bloqd of the chiefs of the Oppo- 
sition on the very floo^ of the Parhamentdlouso.^ , . ' . 

j'^Xady Carlisle conveyed intelhgence of thedesigp to Pym.. The fr\e mem- 
herSshad time to Svithdnrw heforc^the arrl\al oT Chmles r. Ihey" left the 
Boose as he wasenteringNeivyalaceYartV He was accompanied by about 
two hundred halberdiem.of his guard, and by' many gentlemen of the. Court 
armed vnith swords Efe* walked up Westmmster HalL At the southern 
eudfOf the Hall lus attendants divided to the right and left, and formed a 
-lane to the door of the House of Coiumon? He knocked, entered, darted 
alQok towards the place lyhicli Pym dually occupied, and, seemgjt empty, 
walked, up to the table’’ The Spealvwf^ll on his knee. The members rose 
and uncovered their heads..in profound "silence, and the Kuig took his seat 
utthe chair. lie looked .round the House But die five members were 
nowhere to be seen He mterrogaled the Speaker The Speaker answ ered, 
Uiat he was merely the organ of the House, and had iieidier eyes to see," nor 
'jtongue to spe^, but accoidmg to dieir direction T-he Ivmg mutteied a few 
feebje sentences about his respect for the laws of the realm, and the privi- 
leges'of Parliament, and^rctired As he passed along th§ benches, several 
resolute, voices called out audibly ** Piivdege ' ’’ Ht returned to NVhiteliail 
with’ h^s company of bravoes, who, while he w'as in the House, liad, btei) 
xinpatiently waiting m>thc lobby for the word, cocking their pislojs, and 
’'crymg “ Fall on ” ^ TJiat night he put forth a prodamation, directing that 
^.the ports sliould’ be stopped, and Uiat no person should, at lus peril, venture 
to harbour the accused members - ^ ‘ 

! ^ Hampden' and his fnends had taken refuge m Coleman Street ' Tlie city 
of Xondon was indeed the fastness of public libcity, and was„in those tinies, 
a place of at least as much impoilance as Pans during the Frendi Revolution 
-The city, ptoperly so called, now consists in a great measure of immense 
' warehouses and counting-houses, which are frequented by traders and their 
;^clerlxA during the day, and left m almost total solitude, during the mght. It 
' v^ then closely inhabited by three hundred tliousand persons, to, whom it was 
nbf merely a place'pf busmess, but a place of constant residence. This gieat 
capital had os complete a civil and inihtaiy orgamzation as if it hod been 
. an mde^ndent republic Each citLien had lus company , and the com- 
panies, whichiiiow seem to exist only for tlie sake of epicures and of anti- 
^quanes, were then fonnidafale brotheihoods, the members of which w'Cie 
, almost as dosely bound together as the members of a Highland clan How 
strong these artificial ties were, the numeious and valuable legacies anciently 
.bequeathed by.citueus to their corporations abundantly prove The mum- 
' Eipal offices v/ere filled by the most opulent and respectable merdiants of the 
kingdom ^ The pomp of the magistracy of Uie capital w'as mfeiior only-to 
-/ that wjiich surrounded the person .of the sovereign TheXondoners loved 
-'tlie_ir city with tliat patnotic love which is foimd only m small communities, 
hke"i|iose of ancient Greece, or hke those which arose'm Italy during the 
middle, ages 'I'he numbers, themteUigence, the weahh of the citizens, the 
democratical form, of thur local government, and their vicmity to the Courl 
and to*!^ Parhament, made them one of the most formidable bodies ui the 
^gdom.! Even as soldiers timy were not to be despised In an age in 
• ■'which war is a profession, there' is something ludicrojis in the idea of bat- 
tahons composedpif apprentices emd shopkeepers, and officered by aldermen 
<»Buh m the/eaxlypart of die seventeenth century, there was no standing army 
■ in me island; and the militia of the mehropohs was not inferior m training 
to the mihtia other places , A aty whidi could furnish many thousands 
j'pf armed men, abounding m natural comage, and not altiolutely untinctured* 
-/■with jmhtaiy;' discipline, vvaa’ a formidable auxiliary times of internal 
’dissension On, sevetal^oppisions durmg the civil war, the trainbands 0/ 
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London disbngiusbed themselves highly, and at the' hatUe'^of Newbury, m 
particular, they repelled Ae fiery onset of Nupert, and saved the army of th^ 
Parliament from destruction , ' ' 

J The people of this great city had long been thoroughly devoted to the 
national cause Many of them had signed a protestation m which they 
dedared their resolution to defend the privileges of Parliament Their 
enthusiasm had indeed, of late, begun to cool But the ijnpeachment_of the 
five members, and the insult offered to the House of Commons, inflamed < 
them to fury Their houses, then: purses, their pikes, were at the command 
of the representatives of the nation London was m arms all night The 
next day the shop^'were closed , the streets were filled with immense crowds , _ 
the multitude pressed round the King’s coach, and msult^ him with oppro* 
bnous cnes The House of Commons, in the mean time, appomted a com- 
mittee to sit in the City, for the purpose of inquiring mW the circumstances 
of the late outrage The members of the committee were welcomed by a 
deputation of the common council Merchant Taylors Hall, Goldsmiths’ 
Hsdl, and Grocers’ Hall, were fitted up for their sittings A guard of re- 
spectable citizens, duly relieved twice a day, was posted at their doors Tlie > 
shenffs were chatged to watch over the safety of the accused membem, and 
to escort them to and from the committee with every mafk of honour 
A violent and sudden revulsion of feeling, both in the pjouse and out of it, 
was the effect of the late proceedings of the Kmg The Opposition regained 
in a few hours all the ascendency which it had lost ' The constitutional_' 
roy^ists were filled wUk shame and sorrow They saw that they had been' 
cruelly deceived by Charles They saw that they were, unjustly, but not un-' 
reasonably, suspected by the nation Clarendon distinctly says that they 
perfectly detested the counsels by which the ICmghad been guided, and were 
so much displeased and dejected at the unfair manner m which he had treated 
them that they were inclined to retire from his service Durmg the debates 
on the breach of privilege, they preserved a melancholy silence 7*0, this 
day the advocates of Charles take care to say as litde as they can about his 
visit to the blouse of Commons, and, when they cannot avoid mention of it, 
attribute to infatuation an act which, on any other supposition, tliey must 
admit to have been a fnghtful crime i' “ ' 

The Commons, in a few days, openly defied the King, and ordered the 
accused members to attend in their places at Westminster and to resume 
their parhamentaiy duties The citizens resolved to bring back the champions 
of liberty in tnumph before the windows of Whitehall - Vast preparations 
were made botli by land and water for this great festival ‘ 

The King had remained in his palace, humbled, dismayed, and bewildered, 
“feeling,” says Clarendon, “the trouble and agony which usually attend 
generous and magnanimous mmds upon their having committed errors , ” 
feehng, w e should say, the despicable repentance which attends the man who, 
having attempted to commit a enme, finds that he has only committed a 
folly The populace hooted and shouted all day before the gates of the royal 
residence The tyrant could not bear to see the tnumph of those whom he 
liad destined to the gallows and the quartenng-block On the day preceding 
_ that which was fixed for their return, he fled, with a few attendants, from that 
palace which he w as ne\ et to see again till he was led through it to the scaffold 
On the eleventh of January, the Thames was covered with boats, and its 
shores with the gazmg multitude Armed vessels, decorated w ith streamers, 
were ranged m two Imes from London Bndgc to Westminster Hall The 
members returned upon the ri% er in a sbip' manned by sailors who liad volun- 
teered their services. The trainbands of the city, under the command of the- 
shenffs, marched along the Strand, attended by a vast crowd of spectators, 
to guard tlie avenues to the House of Commons , and thiis,^ with shoutsqnd - 
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Joud distiaiges of ordnance, the accused, patnots were brought back, by the 
people A^om dieyTrad served and for w horn they had suffered The restored 
members, as soon as they had entered the Hoiis^ expressed, inthe Avarmest 
tenns, them gratitude to the citizens of London The shenf& were A\armly 
thanked by the Speaker in the name of the Commons; 'and orders aa ere 
'gi\'en that a guard selected ftom the triinbimds of the city, should attend 
dailytto Avatch over the Kifety of the Parliammt " _ ' 

The exatement had not been confined to London When intelligence of 
the danger to Avh'ich Hampden aaxis exposed reached Buckmghamshire, it 
'excited the alarm and indignation of the people Four thousand freeholders 
' of that county, each of them Avearmg m hat a copy of tlie j)rotestation m 

favour of the privileges of Parhament, rode up to London to defend tlie per- 
son of "their beloved representative They came m a body to assure Parlia- 

ment of their full resolution to defend its^pnvileges Their petition vA’as 
coui^ed m the.strohgest terms “In respect,” said they, “of that latter 
-attempt upon the honourable House of Commons, we are now come to offer 
our service to tliat end, and resolved, in their just defence, to live and die * 
A great struggle was clearly nt hand Hampden had return^ to West- 
minster much changed His mfiuence had hitherto been exerted rather to 
restrain than to'animate the zeal of his party But the treachery, the con- 
“ tempt of law, the thiht for blood, Avhidi the Kmg had now shown, left no 
hope of a peaceable adjustment It was clear that Charles must be either a 
'puppet or a tyrant, that no obligation of laiv or of honour could bind him, 
and, that, the only way to make him harmless Avas to make him poAverless 
The attack Avhich me Kmg had made on the five members was not merely 
irregular in manner. Even if the charges had been preferred legally, if the 
Grand Jury of Middlesex had found a true biU, if the acinised persons had 
been arrested-under a proper warrant and at a proper time and place, there 
would Vbll have been m the proceedmg enough of perfidy and mjustice to 
vmdicate the strongest measures Avhich the Opposition could take To im- 
peach Pym and Hampden was to impeach the House of Commons It aiais 
notonoimy on account of vvhat they had done as members of that House that 
they AAere selected as objects of vengeance , and in what they had done as 
members of that House the majority had concurred Most of the charges 
brought against tliem were common between them and the Parliament 
-They Avere accused, indeed, and it may be with reason, of- encouraging the 
Scotch army to invade England In doing this, they liad committed Avhat 
was, m stnciness of laAV, a high offence, the same offence which Devonshire 
and Shrewsbury committed m i68S But the Kmg had promised pardon 
and oblivion to those Avho had been the pnncipals in the Scotch msurrec- 
hon. Did It then consist Avilh hts honour to punish the accessanes He had 
bestowed marks of his fiivour on the leadmg Covenanters He had given ' 
the great seM of Scotland to one chief of the rebels, a marqmsate to another, 
'"an earldoin tO’Leshe, avIio had brought the Presbytenan army across the 
T w eed ^ On what prmaple Avas Hampden to be attainted for advising wbat 
Leslie was- ennobled for domg? In a court of law',' of course, no English 
man could plead an amnesty granted to the Scots But, though not an 
illegal,' It was surely on inconsistent and a most unkingly course, after par- 
doning and promoting the h^ds of the rebellion in one kmgdom, to hang, 
draA>", and quarter thetraccopiplices m another - 
The proceedings of the- Kmg against the five members, or rather against 
that Parliament Avhich had concurred m almost all the acts of the five 
members, Avas the cause of the avil Avar. It was plain that either Charles or 
the House of Commons must be stripped of all real pow er in the state The 
_ best course which the Commons could have taken Avould perhaps have been 
to depose the King, os their ancestors had deposed Edward the Second and 
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Ri(^ar(l tlie Second, and as their children oftenyards deposed Jajnes ^ Had' 
they done this, had tliey placed on the throne a prince whose chaiiictcr and,' 
whose situation would have been a pledge for his good conduct they might 
safely have left to that prmce all the old constitutional prerogatives of the 
Ci^wn, the command of the armies of the stale, the power of makn^ peem, , 
r the power of appointing ministers, aweto on bills passed b> the two Houses, 
Such'a prmce, reignmg by their choice, would hare been under the neces-* 
sity of acting m conformity with their wishes . But the pu^hc mmd was 
not ripe for su^ a measure There was no Dulre of Lancaster, no Prince 
' of Orange, no great and enunuit person, near m blood to tne! throne, yet" 
attached to the cause of the people Charles ivas then to mmoin King , and 
it was therefore necessary that he should be lung only in name A Wilham 
the Third, or a George the First, whose tide to the crown was identical with’ 
the title of the people to" their liberty, might safdy be trussed wjth"e\t«isive 
powers But new freedom could not exist m smety under jthe old tjrant^^ 
Since he was not to be deprived of the name of king, the only couise which'' 
was left was to mak.e him a mere trustee, nominally seised of prerogatives 
of which odicis had use, a Grand Lama, a Rei PaiiiSauf, a phantom 
lesianblmg those Dagoberts and Chddeberts who woie the badges of royalty, . 
while Ebrom and Charles Martel held the real sovereignty of the state 
The conditions which the Parliament propounded wTere liard, but, we are,- 
sure, not harder than those which even the Tones, m the'Convention of 
'1689, would have imposed on James, if it had been resolved that James 
should contmue to be kmg The chiH condition was that the command of 
the militia and the conduct of the war m Ireland should be left fo the Par< 
luunent On this pomt was that great issue joined, whereof the two parties' 
put themselves on God and on the sword -j ’ 

' We think, not only that the Commons were justified m demanding for 
' themselves the power to dispose of the military force, but that Uivould have' 
been absolute insamty m them to leave that force at the disposal of the King , 

- From the very beginning of his reign, it haT evidently Men his object _to 
govern by an army His third Parliament had complamed, m the Petition 
of Bight, of his fondness for martial law, and of die vexatious manner in which 

- he bilktcd his soldiers on the people The wish nearest the heart Of Straf- 
ford was, as his letters prove, that the revenue might be brought into such 
a state as would enable the King to keep a standii^ military establishment 
In 1640, Charles had supported an army m tlie northern counties by lawless 
exactions In 1641 he had engaged m. an intngue, the object of which was 
to bring that army to London for the purpose of overawing the Parhament. 
His late conduct had proved that, if he were suffered to retain even a small 
body-guard of his own creatures near his person, the Commons, would be pi. 
danger of outrage, perhaps of ma^acre The Plouses were still deliberating 
under the protection of the mihtia of London Could the command of the 
whole armed force of the realm have been, under th^e circumstances,’’ safely 
confided to the Kmg? Would it not have been frenzy m the Parliament to 
raise and pay on army of fifteen or twenty thousand men for the Insh war,' 
and to give to Charles the absolute control of this army, and the power of 
selecting; promoting and dismissmg officers at his pleasure? Was it not 
probable that this armyjnight become, what it is the nature of armies to be- 
come, what so many armies formed under much more fa-yourable orcum.-, 
stances have become, what thearmy'of the Roman republic beconjC; what 
the army of the French repubhc became, an mstrument of despotism ?_, Was 
It not probable that Oie soldiers might forget that they w ere also atizehs, and 

' might be rvady to serve their general ngainit their country? .Was it not cer-, 
tain that, on the very first day on whi^ Charles could venture to revoke his 
concessions, and to punish his opponents, he would establish an arbitrary ^ 
government, and exact a bloody revenge? 
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■‘Out^wit'raesWwsIiaparaUel'c^e ► Suppose that a revoluttoa should' 


vvIiQ arc'ijlow wanderihg |U xags rpund I^eieester Sc^uarcj should be restored 
to therr country^ •'Terdiuandithe Seventh vvould, wi that case, of coarse re- 


pe^pon to !Aaienc^ to model that army at, his pleasure, to put it under the 
popimnnd pf offiiets choscn by himself? Should u e not say that ei eiy mem- 
ber of thn Constitutional party who might concur in sudia raeasure-ivoidd 
mosfcnchly deserve the fate n Inch he would probably meet, the fate of Rmgo 
and of the Empeemado? TWe are not disposed to pay compliments to Ecr- 
Tdiimd ; nor do we conceive that we pay mm imy comphnient, when we say ~ 
that, of-sdl sovereigns in lustorv, he seems to us most to resemble, m some"', 
’■very important pomtsi &ng Cnarles the Eirst Lite Charles, he is pious 
after a certam fashion j hhe Charles, he has made large concessions to hiS 
people after a certain fashion It is well for him tliathe has„had to deal with 
,men lyhdfbore very little resemblance to die Eiighsh Puritans, ' > - 

I " TlievComnions would haie the power of the sword , the King' would hot 
}part.with it , and nothing temamed but to trj the chances of war. Charles ' 
sfiU had a stong pnrty in the country His august office, his dignified man-, , 
, ncis,*his solemn protestations that he would for tlie time to come rcspect'the ' 
li^theshf his subjects, pity for fallen greatuess, fear of violent mhovation, - 
'secured to him many adherents He had wuh him the Churdi, the TJni-' 
versities,’a majonty of- the nobles and of the old Iqnded gentr}' -»The 
“austen^ of the Punfcm manners Axive most of the gay and dissolute youth 
of that ige to thp* royal standard Many good, brave, and moderate men, 

■ who dislike^ his former conduct, and who entertamed doubts, touching his ' 
- present sincerity, espoused his cause unwiUmgly and with 'many painful 

, misgiyrog, because, though they dreaded his tyranny much, they dreaded 
demqciatic^violence more. ' ' ' 

On the other ^de was the great body of the imddle orders of Engird, the 
merchants, tbe'dioplveepeis, the yeomanry, headed by a very large and forr ' 
nudable nunonty of the peerage and of Uie landed gentry, " The Earl of 
Essex, a man. of respectable abihbes and of some imhtaiy experience, was 
appointed to the command of the parliamentary anny ’ t ‘ 

, Hampden spared neither his fortune nor his person, m the cause He sub- ' 

, senbed ^o thousand pounds to the pubhc service. He took a colonel’s 
commission m the army, and went mto Ruckmghamshire to raise a regiment 
oCmfitotay., ,His neighbours eagerly enjiked under his command His men 

were known by their green unifonn, and by their standard, whidi bore on ' 
onesidethe watchword of the Paxhament, “Godwithus,” andon rheothef 
' the device of Hampden, ‘*,yesUgia milla retroi-sum,” ^is. motto well ,de- 
^bed Ihelinepf conduct w hich he pursued - Ho m emW of his party had ‘ 
bMn'^o temjperate, while-there remaned a hope that and peaceable- 
measures might save the country^ Ho member of hisparty diovved so'much ' 
eueigy and vigour when it became necessary to appeal to arms He m ade ' 
himself^orwghlymaster of his inilitaiy.’duty, and ‘^.performed it,” to use' 
the >vorm of Clarendon, “upon all occi^ons most punctually/’ The regi- 
mentwmeh he had raised and tramed w'as considered’as one of the’best in ' 
the service of the Parhmimnt' He exposed his person in every action, ‘with 
.- an mtrepidity wffiA made him conspicuous even among thousands- of brave 

■ : >'^^^.*saysClai^don, .“of a personal course equal to his best 

thathe was-^^ enemy not to be vmhed, wherever he might haye“ 
^been made sv-fhend, and as much to beapprehendedwlierehe wasso/ as any; 
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roan could deserve to'be ” Though his roihtaiy career was short, and his 
military situation subordinate, he proved that he possessed the talents 
, of a great general, as well as those of a great statesman 

We shall not attempt to give a' history of the war Lord Nugent’s account 
of the military operations is very aiumated. and sinking Our abstract vi ould 
be dull, and probably uninteUi^ble. There was, in fact, for some tune no 
great and connected system of operations on eidier side The vmr of the 
two parties was hke the war of Anmwes and Oromasdes, neither of whom, 
according to the Eastern theologians, has any exclusive domain, who are 
’ equally omnipresent, who equally pervade all space, who carry on their eternal 
stnfe within every particle of matter There was a petty war in almost every 
county A town furnished troops to the Parliament while Jhe manor-house 
of the neighbounng peer was gamsoned for the King -The combatants were 
rarely disposed to march far from their own homes It was reservedfor Fairfax 
and Cromwell to termmate this desultory warfare, by moving one overwhelming 
force successively against all the scattered fragments of the royal party ’ 

It IS a remarlmble circumstance that the officers who had stuohed tactics m 
what were considered as the best schoob, under Vere m the Netherlands, 
and under Gustavus Adolphus m Germany, displayed far less skill than those 
commanders who had been bred to peaceful employments, and who never 
saw even a skirmish till the civil war broke out An unlearned person might 
hence be inclined to suspect that the military art is no very profound mystery, ' 
that Its pnnciples are the pnnciples of plam good sense, and that a qmck 
eye, a cool head, and a stout heart, will do more to make a general than all 
the diamms of Jomini This, however, is certam, that Hampden showed 
himselfa far better officer than Essex, and Cromwell than Leslie 

The mditary errors of Essex were probably in some degree produced by 
political timidity He was honestly, but not warmly, attadied to the cause 
of the Parhament , and next to a great defeat he dreaded a great victory 
Hampden, on the other hand, was for vigorous and decisive measures When 
he drew the sword, as Clarendon has well said, he throwaway the- scabbard 
He had showui that he knew better than any pubhc man of his time how to 
value and how to practise moderation But he knew that the essence of yvar 
IS violence^ and that moderation in war is imbecility On several occasions, 
particulaily durmg the operations m the neighbourhood of Brentford, he re 
monstrated earnestly with Essex Wherever he commanded separately, tlic 
boldness and rapidity of his movements presented a stnkmg contrast.to the 
sluggishness of his supenor 

In the Parliament he possessed boundless influence His employments 
towards the close of 1642 have been described by Denham in some hnes 
which, though mtended to be sarcastic^ convey in truth the highest eulogy 
Hampden is described in this satire as perpetually passing and repassing 
betweeii-the military station at Windsor and the House of Commons at West- 
minster, as overawing the general, and as giving law to that Parliament lyhich 
know no other law It was at this time that he organised ^tbat celebrated 
association 'of counties, to which his party was pnncipally mdebted for its 
victory over the Kmg 

In the earlypartof 1643, the shires lying in the neighbourhood of London, 
which w ere devoted tg the cause of the Parliament, were incessantly annoyed 
by Rupert and his cavalry Essex had extended his lines so far that almost 
every point was vulnerable The young pnnee who, though not a great 
general, was an active and enterpnsmg partisan, frequently surprised posts, 
burnt villages, swept away cattle, and was again at Oxford before a force 
sufficient to encounter him could be assembled , ^ 

The languid proceedings of Essex were loudly condemned by the troops. 
All the ardent and daring spirits in the parliamentary party were eager to 
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hwp Hampden at their head. Had his lifeheea prolonged, tliere is every 
reason to believe that the supreme command would ln>e been intrusted to 
hun But It was decreed that, at this conjmicture, England should lose the 
only man who united perfect disinterestedness to eminent talents, the only 
'man who, being capable of gaming the vicloiy for her, was incapable of 
abuang tiiat victpry when gamed ' 

' In the evening of the seventeenth of Junei Rupert darted out of Ovford 
with his cavalry on a predatory e^pedltlon At three m the morning of the 
IbUovnng day, he attacked and dispersed a few parliamentary soldiers who 
lay at Postcombe He then flew to Chinnor, burned the vnllage, killed or 
tookldl the troops who werequartcred t&re, and prepared to hurry back with 
his booty and his prisoners to Oxford 
Hampden had, on the preceding day, strongly represented to Essex the 
danger to which this part of the line was exposed As soon as he received 
mtelligence of Rupert’s incursion, he sent oft a horseman vyith a message to 
the General The cavidiers, he said, could return only by Chiselhampton 
- Bridge A force ought to be instantly despatched m Aat direction for the 
.purpose of intercepting them In the mean time, he resolved to set out with 
all the cavalrj, that he could muster, for the purpose of impeding the march 
of the enemy till Essex could take measures for cutting off their retreat A 
considerable body of horse and dragoons v oluntecred to follow hun He w'os 
not their cbmnuuider He did not even belong to their branch of the ser- 
vice. But “he was,” says Lord Clarendon, “second to none but the General 
himself in the observance and application of all men " On the field of Chal 
grove he came up wiUi Rupert A fierce skirmish ensued. In the first 
charge, Hampden was struck in the shoulder by two bullets, which broke tlie 
bone, and lodged m his body The troops of the Parliament lost heart and 
^ve way Rupert, after pursuing them for a short time, hastened to cross 
the bndge, and made bis letreat unmolested to Oxford 
Hamden, with his head drooping, and his hands leaning on. his horse's 
neck, moved feebly out of the battle The mansion which had been mhabited 
by his father-in-law, and from which in his youth he had earned home his 
bride Elizabetli, was in sight There still remains an affecting tradition that 
he looked for a moment towards that beloved house, and made an effort to 
go thither to die But the enemy lay m that direction He turned his horse 
tow ards Thame, where he arrived almost fainting with agony The surgeons 
dressed his wounds But there was no hope The pam whii^ he sunered 
was most excruciatmg But he endured it with admirable firimiess and re- 
signation' His first' care was for his country He w rote from his bed several 
' letters to London concemmg public affairs, and sent a last pressing message 
to the head-quarters, recommcndmgthat the dispersed forces should be con- 
„ oentrated When his public duties w ere performed, he calmly prepared him- 
self to die He was attended by a clergyman of the Church of England, witli 
whom he had lived in habits of inttma^, and by the chaplain of the Buck- 
ingbanuhire Green-coats, Dr Spurton, whom Baxter describes as a famous 
and excellent divme. _ ' . ' 

A short time before Hampden’s death the sacrament was administered to 
him. He declared that^ though he disliked Uie government of the Church 
vof England, he yet agreed with that church as to m essential matters of doc- 
tnne Hts int^cct remained uucloud^ When, all w as nearly over, he lay 
murmuring famt prayers for himself, sind for the cause in which Be died, 
j “ Lord Jesus,” he exclaimed, m the moment of the last agony, “receive my 

soul O Lord, save my country O Lord, be merciful to ” In that 

broken ejacolahon passed away his noble and fearless' spmt, 

!* He was buQed in tlieparfih church of Hampden, 'His soldiers, bare- 
heatled, ynth rev ersed arms and muffled drums and colours, escorted his Imdy 
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to the'gnvQ singing, as they marched," that lofty "and melancholy psalm u 
whu^ the fragility of human life is contrasted iv^fh the iihmuiabiitty of Him 
to whom a thousand years are as yesterday when'it is passed, and as a watcl 
Hi the night * ' , ' ^ 

The news of Hampden’s death produced as great a' consternation inhu 
patty, according to Clarendon; as if their whole army had-been cutoff ^ Tin 
journals of the time amply prove tliat the Parliament and all itsfnends'weK 
filled witli gnef and dismay Lord Nogenthas quoted a. remarkable passagr 
from the next Weekly Intclhgencer ..“The loss of Colond Hampden goetl 
near the heart of every man that loves the good of his king and country, ani 
makes some conceive little content to be at the- army now that he is gone. 
The memoiy of this (Icccascd colonel is such, that m no age to come but ii 
will more and more be had in honour and esteem , a man so fcbgious, anc 
of tint prudence, judgment, "temper; valour, and integnty, tliat he hath Icf 
few his like behind.” , 

He had indeed left none his hke behind him. There still remained, mdeed, 
, m Ins party, m~any acute intcllLCts, many eloquent tongues, many bmvc and 
honest hearts There still remained a rugged and clownish soldier, hall 
fanatic, half buffoon, whose talents, discerned as yet only by one penetrating 
eye, were equal to :dl the highest duties of the soldier and the phnee Bui 
m Hampden, and m Hainpden alone, were united all the qualities uhich; al 
such a crisis, w ere necessary to sa\ e the state, the valour and energy of Crom- 
well, tlic discernment and eloquence of Vane, the humanity and moderatioi 
of hfanchester, the stem integrity of Hale, the ardent public spmt of Sydnej 
Others might possess the qualities which were necessary to^save the popuUu 
party in the cnsis of danger , he alone had both the power and the ujelma- 
tion fo restrain its excesses in the hour of tnumplu Others could conquer . 
he alone could leconale A heart os bold os his brought up tlie cuirossien 

who turned tlie tide of battle on Marston Moor " As skilfm an eye as Im 
watched the Scotch army descending from the heights over Dunbar But il 
was when to the sullen tyranny of Laud and Charles had succeeded the fierce 
conflict of sects and factions, ambitions of ascendency and bummg for revenge 
It was when the vices and ignorance which the old tyranny Iiad genciatcc 
threatened the now freedom with destruction, that England missed the 
sobnety, the self command, the perfect soundness of judgment, the perfect 
rectitude of intention, to which the history of revolutions furnishes lib par^Icl, 
or furmshes a parallel in Washington alone 


BURLEIGH AND HIS TIMES (April", 1832 ) - . 

Metro,rs of iJto Life ntuf Atlmuattraiton 0/ the Rtshi Honoarahle iytUtam Ceeii 
Lord Jiurgh^f Secteiah jj/" Siati. m the Reign oj Kuig Bd,vard the Sixth, ami 
LordJttgh heaevreroj Eaeland m iae Rfigu of Queen Btioaieih. Containme 
nn ffutarxat K tevi of the Timet in -u/ite/i he Itvtd, aud of the manji eminent and 
illasiriout Persons with -ohoin /tesiai eaiutecfed vuth Bxtracti/rom his PnvaU 
and Qffici tl Corresfoadenceand otherPafet s, nata first fubltshe i from the Originate 
By tlie ReierendLuWARn Nares, D D , Rcgius^ Professor oCMwera History in the 
Universitj of Oxford 3 V0I5. ^to London. 1S28, 1833. 

The work of Dr Nai^ has filled us with astomdiment similar to tliat which 
Captain Lemuel GuUiver felt when first he kmded in'Brobdmgnag, and saw 
com. as high as the oaks m the New Forest, tliimbles as large as buckets, 
and wrens of the bulk of turkeys Thq whole book,^and every component 
part of It, IS on a gigantic'scale. The Ufje is as long as an ordmaiy preface 
the prefatorj matter wotdd furnish out an ordmaty book , and the book con- ‘ 
tains as much reading as an ordmaty bbtary We cannot sum np tlie ments 
of the stupendous mass of paper which lies before us better tlian by saying 
tlut it CQiiaista of about two thousand closely printed quarto pages, that it 
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pca>ptCi»'fifteen hundred inches cubic nifiasuie, and that it w cujhssi'^y pounds 
avQiKlnpois Such a book might, before the deluge, have been considered 
as' light reading by Hllpa and Shalum Uut unliappily the life of man is 
ndufil^cescore years and tea , and we cannot bnt tliinle it somewhat unfair 
in’Dr^Nares to demand from us so large n portion of so short an existaice 
, ~ Compared with. the. labour of reading through" these volumes, all other 
lahourj'fche labour of thieves on the treadmill, of dnldren in "factories, of 
negroes m sug^r plantations, an igreeable recrwtion '.There vvas, it is 
saidj. a criminal in Italy, who was* suffered to nuke, his choice between 
Gweeiardim and the galleys. He chose the history But tlie war of Pisa 
was too much for hnn He changed Ins mmd, and u ent to theoar , Guic- 
*cinrdim, though certainly not the, most amusing of writers, is u Ilerodotus or 
uU P'roissart, when compared with Dr ilates It is not merely m hulk, _but 
in specific gravity also, that these memoirs exceed all other human composi- 
tions, , On every subject which the Professor discusses, he produces three 
times as"m3n/ pages as another man , and one of Ins pages is as tedious as 
another man’s' three His hook is swelled to its vast dimensions by endless 
repetitions, by episodes- which have nothing to do vnth the main action, by 
potations from books winch are in every circulating library, and by reflec- 
'tsons which, when they happen to be. just, are so obvious that they must 
necessarily occur to the mmd of every reader He emplojs more words m 
expounding and defendmg a traisin than my other wnter would employ m 
supporting a paradox Of the rules of lustoncal perspecuve, he Ins not ihe^ 

faintest notion. There is neither foreground nor background in his dehnea- 
uott ' The wars of Charles the Fifth in Gcmuiiy are detailed at alipost as 
muclrlMigth as m FTobertson’s hfe of that pnticc Tlic troubles of Scotland 

arevekted hs fnUy asinM’Cne’s Life of Jolm Knox It would be most unjust 
“to deriy that Dr Hares is a man of great industry and research , but he rs so 
p,tterly incompetent to arrange the raatcnals winch he has collected that he 
might as wcil have left tliem in their onginol repositoncs. ' 

Keither tlie facts which Dr Hares has discovered, nor the aiguments which 
he urges, will, we apprehend, materially alter the opinion generally enter- 
tained by judicipnsieaders of hisiorj’ concerning liis hero ^rd Burleigh 
can liaiiUy be called a great mm He wws not one of tho^e whose genius 
and energy change the fate of empires He was by nature and habit one of 
'those who follow, not one of those who lead- Nothing tliat is recorded, 
either of>Inswords or of his actions, indicates mlellectual or moralclcvabon- 
But lus talent^ though not btilliantj were of an eminently useful kind j and 
f his principles, thouglr not mfiexible, w ere not more relaxed than those of lus 
; associates md rompelitqrs He had a cool temper, a sound judgment, great 

powers of applfcafion, and-a constant eye to the mam chance In his j outh 
ne.iraj^ it seems, fond of practical jokes Yet ev en out of these he contrived 
to extract some pecuniar} profit When he was stud} mg the law at Gray’s 
-lun, he lost all lus furniture and books at tlic gaming table to one of Ins 
fiiends.’ He accordingly bored a holetn the wall which separated his cliam- 
hers fromrthoseof hisasMciatei and at'mrdmght bellowed through ll»s.pass„,> 
age, threats of damhatiori and calls to repentmee in the ears of the vnclonoua 
^gambler, whcxlaj swearing with fear^all rught, and refunded his wmmngson 
his knees- next day, “ ilany other the like merry jests,” sajs Ins old bio- 
grapher, “ I have heard him teU, too long to behere noted.”' To tiie lost,- 
■ Burleigh was somewhat jocose; and some of Ins sportive sayings have been 
recorded by Bacon, ' They shov.' much more shrewdness than'generosity, and 
are, mdeed; neatly expressed reasons for exacting monej ngorously, and for- 
^keepingit carefully. It musb, however, be acknowledged tliat he was ngor- 
- ©US' and carefuLfor'the pnbhc advantage as well as for ks own. To extol 
'his ruojwl character as. Dt Hares has extolled it is- absurd.* It would be 
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equally absurd to represent him as a corrupt^ rapacious, and bad-hearted 
man < He paid great attention to the mterests of the stated and greal atten- 
tion also to the mterest of his o^7n family. He never deserted his ihends 


till it was vety inconvenient to stand by them, was an excellent Protestant 
when it was not very advantageous to be a Papist,' recoimnended a tolerant 
polu^ to his mistress as strongly as he could recommend it' without hazarding 
her favour, never put to the rack any person from whom it didnot seem prob- 
able diat useful information might be derived, and was so moderate in his , 
desires that he left only three hundred distinct landed estates, though he might, 
ashis honest servant assures us, haveleftmuch more, “ if he would have tsdten 


money out of the Exchequer for his own use, as many Treasurers have done ” 
Burleigh, like the old Marquess of Wmchester, who preceded him in the 
custody of the White Staff, was of the willow, and not of "the oak He ' 
first rose into notice by defendmg the supremacy of Henry the Eighth He ' 
was subsequently favoured and promoted by the Duke of Somerset He not 
only contnved to escape unhurt when his patron fell, but became an important 
member of the administration of Northumberland Dr Nares assures us over 


and over agam that there could have been nothmgbase m Cecil’s conduct on ' 
this occasion , for, says he, Cecil contmued to stand wdl with Cranmer 
This, we confess, hardly satisfies us We are much of the mmd of FalstafiTs 
tailor We must have better assurance for Sir John than Bardolph’s We- 
like not the security - . 

Through the whole course of that miserable intngue which was earned on 
round the dying bed of Edward the Sixth, Cecil so bemeaned himself as to ' 
avoid, first, the displeasure of Northumberland, and afterwards the displea- ' 
^sure of Mary He was prudently unwilling to put his hand to the instrument 
whicKchanged the course of the succession But the funous Dudley was 
master of the palace Cecil, therefore, according to his own account, excused 

himself from signing as a party, but consented to sign asa witness Itis not 

easy to desenbe his dexterous conduct at this most perplexmg cnsis,{in Ian- 
'gnagemore appiopnate than that which is employedby old Fuller “His hand 
wrote It as secretary of state, ” says that quaint writer^ “but lusheart consented 
not thereto Yea, he openly opposed it, though at last yielding to the greatness 
' of Northumberland, in an age when it was present drowning not to swim avitli^ 
the stream But as the philosopher tells us, that, though the planets be 
whirled about daily from east to west, by the motion of the prtfuum mobile, 
yet have they also a contrary proper mobon of them own from west to east, 
which they slowly, though surely, move at them leisure , so Cecil had secret 
counter-endeavours against the stiam of the court herein, and pnvately 
' advanced his nghtful intentions against the foresaid duke's ambibon ’’ , ^ 

' fhis was undoubtedly the most penlous conjuncture of Cecil’s life 
Wherever there was a safe course, he was safe.^ But here every course was 
full of danger His situation rendered it impossible for him to be neutral ^ 
If he acted on either side, if he refused to act at all, he ran a fearful nsk 
He saw all the difliculbes of his posibon He sent his money and plate ou^ 
of London, made over his estates to his son, and earned arms about his ' 
person His' best arms, however, were his sagacity and his self-command' 
The plot m vvluch he had been on unwilhng accomplice ended, as it was 
naturaLthat so odious and absurd a plot should end, in the nun of its con- . 
tnvers In the mean time, Cecil quietly extneated himself, and, having 
been successively patronised by Henry, by Somerset, and by Northumber- 
land, contmued to flourish under the proteebon of Mary ' 

He had no aspirations after the crovm of martyrdom. He confessed him; . 
Mlf, therefore, with great decorum, heard moss m Wimbledon Churdi a£ 
Easter, and, for thi, better ordenng of his spiritual concerns, took a pnest 
into his house Dr Nares, whose simplicity passes that of any casuist with 
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^^hom \ve are acquainted, vindicates his hero by assunng us that this was 
not supersution, but pure untnived hypociiw “ Tliat he did in some 
manner conform, we shall not. be able, m the face of existing documents, to 
deny ; wlule w’e feel in our own minds abundantly satishccT, that, during 
this very trying reign’, he never abandoned the prospect of another revolu- 
tion in favour of Protestotism/’ In another place, the Doctor tells us, that 
Cecil went to mass “ with no idolatrous mtenbon ” -Nobody, we bdieve, 
ever acaised Inm of idolatrous intentions. Tlie very ground of the charge 
against lum is that he had no idolatrous intentions We never should have 
blamed him if he had really gone to Wimbledon Church, wtli the feelings 
of a good Catlioiic, to worship the host Dr Nates speaks m several places 
with pst severity of the sophistry of die Jesuits, and with just admiration ^ 
of the mcomparable letters of Pascal It is somewhat strange, therefore, 
that he should adopt, to the- full extent, the Jesuitical doctrme of the Erec- 
tion of intentions 

We do not blame Cecil for not choosing to be burnt The deep stain 
upon his memory is that, for differences of opinion for which he would nsk 
nothmg himselfi he, in the day of his power, took aivay wthou^ scrapie the 
lues of others One of the excuses suggested m these hlemoirs for his con- 
forming, dunng die reign of Mary, to die Church of Ropic, is that he may 
have been of the same mmd with those German Protestants who were called 
^diaphonsts, and who considered the popish ntes as matters indifferent 
Melancthon was one of these raodemte persons, and “appears,” says Dr 
Nvres, “ to have gone greater lengths than any imputed to Lord Burleigh ” 
Wcshould have thought this not only an excuse, but a complete vindication, if . 
Cecil had been an AEaphonst for the benefit of others as well as for his own 
If die popish ntes were matters of so little moment that a good Protestant 
might lawfully practise them for his safety, how could it be just or humane 
that a Papist should be hanged, drawn, and quartered, for pnictismg them 
from a sense of duty?" Unhappily these non-essentials soon became matters 
of life and deadi. Just at the ve^ bme at which Cecil attained the highest 
point of power and favour, an Act of Parliament was passed by which the 
penalbes ofhigh treason were denounced against persons who should do m 
sincerity what he had done from cowardice 
Early m the reign of Slaty, Cecil was employed in a mission scarcely con- 
sistent with die character of a zealous Protestant He was sent to escort the 
Papal Legate, Cardinal Pole, from Brussels to London That gi eat body 

of moderate persons who cared more for the quiet of the realm than for the 
controverted points whidi were in issue betiveen the Churches seem to have 
placed their chief hope in the vvisdoni and humanity of die gentle CarEnal 
Cecil, It IS clear, cultivated the frienddiip of Pole with great assiduity, and 
received great advantage from the Legate's protection 

'But the best protection of Cecil, dunng the gloomy and disastrous reign 
of Mary, was that which he denved from his own pradence and from hu. 
own temper," a pradence whicli could never be lulled mto carelessness, a 
temper which could never be imtated mtb rashness The Papists could find 
no occasion against him Yet he did not lose the esteem even of those 
sterner Protestants "who had preferred exile to recantation He attached 
himself to the persecuted heiress of the throne, and enbded himself to her 
gratitude and confidence Yet he conbnued to receive marks of favour from 
the, Queen ' In the. House of Commons, Ke put himself at the head'of the 
party opposed to the Courf Yet, so guarded was his language that] even 
when some of Oiose who acted with him were impnsoned by the Privy- 
Council, he escaped with impunity ' ’ ' 

At length Mary died Elizabeth succeeded , and Cecil rose at once to 
gnatness He was sworn in Pnvy-councillor and Secretary of State to the 
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}I ‘s3mnaB3 aip puB'''siuuq;uq 3 aq; %;aia;jU 3 aq; 'suqof ;s 
^ou ^oodjOAi^ aq; pun 'sinBiqax aip fsap'ffpAV uq? Jo ssup aq; o; pa^uopq 
■ajj jaAto'duiSuoxuaiudaaqqaiqMasoipXiasoajdajaAVsqpqiqusiji s;uaui 
*Xoidui3 ;soq3iq aq; m ‘noi^iuja;ui ;noqjiAv ‘siuaX X;joj Supnp Jiq jaAaas 
o; paiinquoa aq puu ' ppgPH P vosud jaq ya^ aq ajojaq tiS’afaAOs A\au 
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the'lx^mng of Uie sixteenth century, nas zealously encouraged by the 
lieads pCthat very church to~ \\hich hbei^ studies ivere destmed to be fatal „ 
fn bodi ctses, uhen the explosion came,, it came lyith a violence iihicli 
ippalled and disgusted numy of thase -who had previously been disbuguished 
by fbe freedom, of their opinions ' The violence»of the democratic party in 
France made Burke a Tory and'A’fien. a courtier ^ The violence of the chiefs 
^f i^c German schisin made Erasmus a defender of abuses, and turned the 
lutllor of Utopia into a persecutor. In botli cases, the coimilsion-which 
liad> overthrown deeply seated errors, ^ook all the pnuciples on which so- 
ciety rests to their very foundations The minds of men were unsettled It 

seemed for a time that all order and -morality, were about to pensh with the 
prejudices with winch they had been long and mtimatelj associated Fnght- 
tul cruelties w ere comnutted Immense masses of property were conPscated 

Everj' part of Europe swarmed with exiles. In moody and turbulent spints ' 
teal soured into malignity, or foamed into midness Fiom the pohtical igi- 
tation of the eighteenth century sprang the Jacobins From the religious 
[igitation of the sbeteenth century sprang the Anabaptists^ The partisans of 
Robesprerre robbed and murdered in the name of fraternity and cquahtj The;^ 
followers of ICmperdoImg robbed and murdered in the name of Christian 
hberfy T^e feeling, of palnotism was, m many parts of -Europe, almost 
a holly extinguished. All the old maxuns of foreign policy were Ringed. 
Physical boundanes-were superseded by moral boimdanes Nations made 
ivar on each other with new arms, with arms which no fortifications, however 
strong hj nature or by art, could resist, wnth arms before winch nvers parted , 
hke the' Jordan, and ramparts fell down like tlie walls of Jencho The peat 
masters of fleets- and armies were often reduced to confess, like Milton’s war- 
like angelj how luurd they found it 

' ■ “To exclude '' ' 

. Spincuai substance with corporeal bar ’’ 

Europe wtis divided, as Greece had been dn ided dunng the period concemmg 
whiim Thucydides wrote „The conflict was not, ns it is m ordinary times, be- ^ 
tween state and state, but between tw'o omnipresent factions, eadx of which “ 
was,in someplacts dominant and mother places oppressed, but w Inch, openly 
or covertly, earned on their strife in thebosom of ev ery society Nonian asked 
•whether another belonged to the same country with himself, but whetlier he 
belonged to the same sect Party-spint seem^ to justify and consecrate acts 
which, miui} other times, would have been considered as tlie foulest of trea 
sons' The French emigrant saw nothing disgraceful m bnnging Austnan and 
Prusiiair hussars,tg Pans The Irish or Itahan democrat saw no impropriety 
m serving the French Directory against his own native government So, 
m the Kxteenth century, the fury oftheological factions suspended all national ' 
-animosities anil jealousies. The Spamards were invited mto France by the 
Lfeague; tlie English were invited into Fnmce by the Huguenots 
^ '.We by no means intend to underrate or to palliate the enmes and excesses 
whidi, dunng the last generation, were produced by the spirit of democracy 
But, when we hear men zealous for the Prote^aht religion constantly repre- 
sent the French .Revolution as radically and essentially evil on account of 
those crimes and excesses, we. cannot but remember that the deliverance of - 
our ancestors^ from tlie house of their spintual bondage was effected * by . 
plagues and by signs, by wonders and by war ” We caniiot but remember 
‘ thab as in the ca^ of the French Revolution, so also in die case of die Re- " 
formation, those who rose up agauist tyranny were" themselves deeply tainted 
with the vices -which tyranny engenders We cannot but remember that libels 
_!>carcely less scandalousdian those of Hebert, niummencs scarcel/less absurd 
than those ofCloot^ and cnniev scarcely less atrocious than tiiose of Marat, 
disgrace the early history of Protestantism, -The Reformation is an event 
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long past That volcano has spent its rage - The wide'" waste produced bj 
Its outbreak is forgotten The landmarks which w ere swept away have been 
replaced The ruined edifices have been repaired The Java has covered' 

Mitli a nch incrustation the fields whidi it once devastated, and, after having 
turned a beautiful and fruitful garden into a desert, has-again turned the 
desert mto a still more beautiful and fruitful garden ' The second great enip- - 
lion is not yet o%er The marks of its ravages arc still nil around us Tlie 
ashes are still hot beneath our feet In some directions,' the deluge of fire 
stiU continues to spread Yet experience surely entitles us to believe that 
this explosion, like that whidi preceded it, will fertilise tlie soil which it has 
devastated Already, in those parts which have suffered mostseverely, nch 
cultivation and secure dwellmgs have begun to appear amidst the waste 
The more we read of the histoiy of past ages, the more we observethe signs ' 
of our own times, the more do ne feel our hearts filled and swelled up by a 
good hope for the future destinies of the human race - ^ ' 

The history of the Reformation m England is full of strange problems 
The most prominent and extraordinary phsenomenon which it presents to us 
IS the gigantic strength of the government contrasted with the feebleness of 
the religious parties Dunng the twelve or thirteen years which followed 
the death of Henry the Eighth, the religion of the state was thnee changed 
Protestantism was established by Edward , die Catholic Church was restored 
by Mary, Protestantism was again established by Ehzabetli The faith of^ 
the nation seemed to depend on the personal inclmations of the sovereign ~ ^ 
Nor was this all An established church was then, as a matter of course, a 
persecutmg churdi Edward persecuted Catholics Hrary persecuted Pro 
testants Elizabeth persecuted Catholics agam The father of those three 
sovereigns had enjoyed the pleasure of persecuting both sects at once, and 
had sent to death, on the same hurdle, the heretic who denied the real pre- 
sence, and the traitor who denied the royal supremacy There was nothing 
in England like that fierce and bloody opposition which, in France, each of 
the religious factions in its turn offered to the government We had neither 
a Coligny nor a Mayenne, neither a Moncontour nor an Ivry ' No English 
city braved sword and famme for the reformed doctnnes with the spirit of 
Rochelle, or for the Catliohc doctrines with the spiot of Pans Neither sect 
in England formed a League Neither sect extort^ a recantation from the 
sovereign Neither sect could obtain from an adverse sovereign even a toler- ' 
atioii The Enghsh Protestants, after several years of dominationj sank down 
with scarcely a struggle under the tyranny of Mary The Cathohes, after'^ 
having regained and abused their old ascendency, submitted patiently to the 
severe rule of Elizabeth Neither Protestants nor Catholics engaged in any 
great and well organized scheme of resistance A few wild and tumultuous '■ 
risings, suppressed as soon as they appeared, a few dark conspiracies in which 
only a small number of desperate men engaged, such were the utmost efforts 
made by these two parties to assert the most sacred of human rights, attacked 
by the most odious tyranny 

The explanation of these circumstances which has generally been given is 
very simple, but by no means satisfactory Tlie power of the crown, it is 
said, was then at its height, and was in fact despotic This solution, we 
own, seems to us to be no solution at all It has long been the fashion, a 
fashion introduced by Mr Hume, to describe the En^ish monarchy m the ‘ 
sixteenth century as an absolute monarchy And such undoubtedly it appears 
to a superficial observer"' Elizabeth, it is true, often spoke toiler parliaments 
in language as haughty and impenous os that which the Great Turk would ' ' 
wsc to his divan She punished with great seventy memWs of tlie'House 
of Commons who, m her opinion, earned the freedom^of 'debate, too far She' 
assumed the power of legisla ting by means of proclamations She unpnsoned 
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h&c v,A?Uo»a V.riJ,;mg ihcni l<» a kgtl {nil. 'Uotturc wns often cm- 

j'lo>ta), Ja jleSiJK* »vf the uw \i of LimlmJ, for Uw puipoic of extorting con- 
/i-«at {lio< Hi*o ttVio hut t>j» la fier dungtoiis. I he authoni) of the 
S'ar Chunter .’«id vf 'he Ilockik'aijlicil Coiijmunfon uar. at it!» UrghcAt point 
Js,«cieJvMra?n’»uejc jnpo^l on ^whttca! anJ.Tvhgu.as thscuvsioiu 'I ho 
jsvmtcr of i sOi.'-CA vas at «?nc lime hwtteJ. No man coaM tumi without a 
Ik^nn: ; aud wety woit tail to asJeigo the sciaUnv of tin, f nmatc, or the 
iKjhtjp of L<>i}Jon who»i! \vnli'ig> Y«<na Jtettie tj,ing to the Court 

were n*uuiAtc<l, iite t}tul>li3, or put to dvaliii hXc I'cnrv, ^foncoit 
fun^uty Tt "u SOI eiel) punW wC 'Ilic Quven prcscnheil the vxnct niJe of reSi* 
i^ous faith -UtJ dmnplit e , an 1 wJicvwc departed front tint rok, cither to the 
light or to s5 c kS, wA» in dai gtr of severe pvaalties. 

bttch iv*j sh4a govern! »cnt, Vvt wc kaoMf that it was loved li> Uic givit 
lnj\’p cf tho c v»i o hvc« m « cr it We know lh.it» doting the fteice contesti 
uf ti^ icv catv enilv cvkSioi> , Vvota the ho tde parties spoke ot the time of nhia» 
iseth <i,.oJ a goMittage. 'I !«i gtcii Oucen lus now Ucnl)i»gt*o hundred 
and tl^it) jcats in Iknty t’m SevcutJi'a chajicl Yet Jicrminiory la iidt dear 
i lo iJjc lieait., cf a flee i couk. 

Yhc truth Sxm-» to he inn the govenvmenlof the Tudors wa^, wiUi a few 
n<xav.otal tkvuUou", A jiopai ir govviiimcat, under the forms of dcApotisin, 
»\i first 'i'lghi. It nnv '<u« llm the prcrv^gmvcs of hJuvbUh vvvte not lts\ 
ample than tho-e ot Ivi.uis the hoartcvnl'i, and Itvr jiarlfunctitv v^uc a> oii* 
Sv'jAioWi as in a j arhaiiiv.it', that her vvannnt had a-> inncb aivtiioniy as lu» 
kttre (ty - Ihe vatravagince with vrhicli hir courtivis tuloured her 
jKnonal and mental th-mi;. went l»cjuiul iJic nduhlion of Uoikiu and 
hfoUuc. I.04U would have llttdivd to rwcive from those who composed 
the gorgeouv cirdu of Marli and Vvrvaillc» suth outward mirks of vvivuudv 
a» the iiai’ghiv iSritonvss exacted of all w ho ipproavhed her. Hut the au* 
ihonty of Louis n»lcd on the supjiori of Ins army 1 he authority of Lliwbeth 
rv-itcd 3okl>* on the su])port of hvt people i hose who say that her powvr 
was aUolutc do not sufraivnlly consider in w Iiat her jkiw cr con»i .ted Her 
power coasidwl m the wiHing oUdicnct ot hvt sahjvvb, in their attachment 
to her pvtbou and to her oftice, m their rcspcvt for tl.v old hiiv from whivh 
'she sprang, in thvir scinoof the gciicial sccutity whith they enjoyed under hei 
govemnicut '1 hese were the meins, and the only means, vvhieh she had at 
her co.umand for cartyti'g her decrees into execution, for re'sistmg foreign 
cncmtc-.., ai'd for crushing dotneaiic treason 1 Iverc w is not a waol in the 
tnyv tliere wa.> not a hui died in any shire in I iigland, which vouid not hive 
overpowered the handful of anue’d men who composed her household If a 
hnvtdc sovereign threaitned inv ision, if on ambitious noble nised the stondatrl 
of revolt, shu could liavc rceourac only to Uic Irainbuulsof her capital ind 
theory of her counties, tothcciiuen>indyeoinenof England, conimiuded 
by the merthmtii and cvjmrcs ofLngland. 

Tlin^ vvlicii mtcUycnce arrived of the vast prcjiaralioas vvlucli I’luhp was 
. miking for the subjugation of tlie reilin, the first petsoa to whom the* govern - 
meat thought of applying for assistance vv-xs the Lord Mayor of London 
“1 hey sent to vsk him what force the eity would engage to furnish for the 
defence of the knigdom agiuist the Spaniards 'I he Mayor md Common 
Council, in return, dciifed to know what force the Queen's Highness wished 
them to funnsin '1 he «isw cr w as, fificea ships anti hv c thousand nie'n, 'i he 
d.ondoners (leiiberatcd on the matter, and, two days after, 'Miumbly intreatcd 
the council, m sign of their perfect love and loyalty to prmce and country, 
to accept ten thousand men, and thirty ships imply furnished,’^ ' 

I’eople who could give such signs a-s ihe.se of thur loyalty w ere by no means 
to be iiiisgovenictl vvitlv impunity. 'J he English m Uic sixteenth century w ere, 
beyond cdl doubt, a free, people 'Ihey hid nut, indeed, the outward show 
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of freedom y but they had the reality They Ijad iiot a? good a consUtutioji 

as we have , but they had that wjthout which the best constitution }s as use- , 
less as't^ kmg's proclamation against vice and immorality, that'iyhicn, , 
without' any constitution, keeps rulers in awe, force, and thP^pyd to use it ' 
Parliaments, it is true, n ere rarely held, and were not very respeclfuljy treated 
The great charter was often violated But the people had a secunty'against' 

gross and syste^tic misgovemmen^ far stronger than all'the'^arc&nent 
ahat was ever marked with tlie sign manual, and than all tho wax that was 
ever pressed by the great seaL . ^ ^ ~ ^ 

' It IS a common error m politics to confound means with ends . Constifii- , 
tions, charters, petitions of right, declarations of right, representative assem- 
bhes, electoral coUeges, are nof good government, nor do they, eyeu \yhra 
most elaborately constructed, necessarily produce good ^vernmilnt Laws ' 
exist m vain for those who have not the courage' and the means to drfend 
them, ^ Electors meet m vain where want makes^them the slaves of the land- 
lord, or where superstition makes them the slaves of the priest Represen-^ 
tative assemblies sit in vam unless they have at their^comm^n^rui the last^ 
resort, the physical power which is necessary to niake-,t^cit'.dehbemtions, 
free, and their votes effectual ^ 

The Irish arc better represented m parliament than t]ie Scotch, who mdeed . 
are not represented at all ^ But are the Irish better governed than the 
Scotch? Surely not This circumstance has of late^be^en used as au argit-" 
ment against reform It proves nothing against reform It proves only this, 
that law s have no magicm, no supernatural virtue , 'that laws do not act like^ 
Aladdm’s lamp or Pnnee Ahmed’s apple , that priestcraft, that ignorance, 
that the rage of contending factions, may make good institutions, useless ,* 
that mtelligence, sobriety, industry, moral freedom, firm union,’" may supply^ 
Hi a great measure the defects of the worst representative system A people" 
whose education and habits are such, that, in every quarter nf the world, they . 
nse above the mass of those with whom they mix, as surely as oil nses to the 
top of water, a people of such temper and self-goyernmcnt that tlie wildest 
popular excesses recorded m their history partake of the gravity of judicial 
proceedings, and of the solemmty of rdigious rites/ a peome' whose mtional ^ 
pnde and mutual attachment have passed' into a-proverb, a people whose' 
high and fierce spmt, so forcibly desenbed-m die naughty motto which en- ' 
circles their thistle, preserved their in^pendence, during a- stroggl? of cen-' 
tunes, from the encroachments of vvealtluer and more powerful neighbours^'' 
such a people cannot be long oppressed ” Any government, 'however-* con-> 
sututed, must respect their wishes and tremble at their discontents It is 
mdeed most desirable that such a people should exercise a direct influence 
on the conduct of affairs, and should make their vvishes known, through'eonj , 
stitutional organs But some mfluence, direct or indirect, they \nll assuredly *' 
possess Some organ, 'constitutional or unconstitutional,- they w’dl assuredly 
find They -will be better governed under a good constitution than under a ' 
^ had consatution But they 'will he better governed under the worst consti- ; 
' tution than some other,,nations under the best -Ip'any general classification . 

of constitutions, the constitubon of Scotland must be je^oned,as one of the . 
.^worst, perhaps as the worst, in Christian. Europe, i yettjfe Scptch ate not ill 
gov enied ' And the reason is simply that Uiey 'a ill not bear to be ill governed 
In some of the Oriental monaremes, in Afehanisf an for example, though *5 
there exists nothing which an European pubficist would call a Constitution, 
toe ^vereign generally governs in conformity^ With certain rules estabhshedi 
for toe public benefit ,"and the sanction of those rules is, toat every Afghaii 
“PPW®* end that-cvery Afghan IS a soldier •- " ' 

The monarchy of England m the Kxteenth centjiry was a monarchy of this ' 
It must be remembered that this was Wnticn before the pissing of the _Refonn Act 
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Ck £«<lcjra *"< vsffatrfi 'rtC hMir {>,!»»] Jt> £3)iiv kf 

ai^ihi; «7 !Ij llv tJie sSfcrajin* A 

tiJTi s-„tkri4«MJ Kiln {feis I44i4 fa«i any lrt»|[ *<:i,'»;t/ fvf 

4^/1 ^»v(,.mE t.riik? fejftjj's l£t*'«*l iSc 

W u~«<.y Vyv 3.fai *fAVtt kVv i * ;;«(.?£■ j(4 do n-i ’i.iftj 

-ckf t»v c»'rsitidi:f ilijtf, Icsfalc, jfaari'wtal chcvj,-) 

M^c *sttiU 4 J Kcjij £.A4 4j",<r {y«i ?4jtJ cf.evWn! U.jJinUjjn oJj- ifac m).'! 
,;}!{};fln> 4 , lJ.i; kJKl.«fkd^4 ffaa^ ?i ?)ic [ai'cuw of the n4Iiow 'Utc Hyttci/ 
ir'isi, *fas «jt ij 1 I lit fvjjh lU ’r« i^itfa, and tfa^C .ta AJivnj«tU *uul»l t c 
fr>ard unoiv'.lk h a K"*!, ef r.’jji ibirtu lecaiBC ll»utwi<uSdi’ tl^s- 
fc>>4S4.nf^3» «> i«M;.a mCiJniji-., iias-wi,} 

j f^ind 4 4fld undtftts, *Uy ru^.* uj>j 

Ititsv tiioli lUt it Vitirds 4{‘(i ‘U-at , and, ?{ Uio wa» I'Ot sudb 

dtrflY it} f.nd n’B'/i* ' fa«s 'jll.tr faiSi«c{I' artl oshtr lu+a 

> «f!U. 'ff^’^ntatncdilrfajoi fattt*i rij t’i*4'.nnf liveJwfnbk 
> f .kt^-el-y 3J <1 I'v Ik* fa-'l x^tf* wMvii co.t«}, !>/ 

Ut i- yuis.t: ‘v.> t ?U iu^wtu f'k,i}^ t,.ctaykt <jr v. u.esj »ul) Coin* 

a'<' oj ‘is t'-dt e fa-.niiliafrJ to' L (^j.sIiPiert, aivl 

tj»i ’cii ,ii t’l^j j Ic 4 -ii' i'Uc ot thfc njlitO.: 

< Is Ls.» I’vt'it i-a’dil* it tl o 1 |»di '» v.t lo aWiinte a-* iKe Cainr* JTtvef 
tv\.i j uuft*j'vii3iU lJu* '^tf.cnom n: id ihc 'finkn his tlu; iHfctt 

id ihjt ,in.\ftv Ki it « f A'ljti id* and h i s»ici,C4 The O'^.ir'. 

'r»l”d Je-.«K.*K lUi, fa/ ir.c~ .>nf .. siaiufaujj anuy, andcr ihA »kf«nil 

/iij ni> cf a ficajj i/,r niyi 1 Hey c\Un*t l! t n^eivc? iitUun^ fas,)’ 
.rKi.rc’i ifi'e-a,,!/ w 'fa t5ih*r c« ^tn-i In iKiiry ll*ey wtte wdy thi- 
cket. ,e lua^Jl^’r4’c^c^ i fi V coiumontu il’fa In-.t-isi of a)r‘»',*a£Mijj lo thi-iji* 
wjvtv dt-spot's I'-Oti's.!, •I.i /.'’cfanwvkdgi.d -I’Cijilncu to llit. 'u'etc. 'Jlis-y 
vivri; trc.iPiy' tfac acr,tt,w«l>3j/ tfast tci'.nfaSf licdy '1 } cy ti.uwl Jti dUate. 
They nil tajd^fOMid t.ai’tocatc*! for. if e coan r>fl3V. \«.t jlj,y icufai 
sakJ/ mdulit; Tn ihe .aldirt kiak , *1 nnf li v an 1 r jp -unj), i.M.’t llieir kj'ji5»w 
ifitsjyicil b tji'‘aL Onr Tud jn, ot rht oih« r hmij, asi-Jat the tilks. nmi 
l»3nn‘,iif|ji«.3a(>.{ik-al jjpren 4C)» ^vr. t' iniially {juj/uLr nUj’.. twitfi, 'Uiey 

hucl uj irtJ/u iA {i^stcs twsj tktn.siKs > a/ji tj ',.1 il.a ji Ahc hafti’d 5 JJnd they 
vreru if c'vfwtt, cr -jj ilkd tu c*>ut{ the pufatir tavo jr !'« enjoy til sfae i>btc 
-sn«l all tj‘„ jrLi inai .jwlul'jiijicit t cf d- «!ntc pmver, to fan aJwtcd >vuh 
C’r-iital jiro^itnUw.w, u>si, ^4>u; it iviJI of the faJ<ctty s.ul c,<n of llio hfo 
£>finjj»Ht4.n ind coa^t'cij, tln^the imiin /'ranted to i!k Tit(Is>rSc lJut tin? 
t tonhj on on >fa Ui they v.aii •'iiiTi.rciI ty b« thif lyrnnti rfV*h»ifaaiI wav 
thoit they 'iiovM ! at the nuki ajui ,ntwrnil .^jvitti.'na of lynjlunl The/ 
Y."-^U’ykr the 'arntf n-s‘niau. wsui icyinj Ui ifaeu ocopk iimlu whivha 
tnJitaty <1. j'vt .> i»hcv<i triih rcjjarsl to l«v army Tfn^ would Jia>e foimd 
Jt as s(i«»;;ojoav {o ‘•yrnd ilittr vufaj«i.t 4 with cniel ti-MUo*,) v, Nero would fa Wo 
& «>.l t to fenye bsj j>i^tijn.i.umip4.d, "1 h(.,.c wSiO >innK<i»atcIy iurryumlcd 
Uio rsi^'al, a.ul t'ng'iOTd inthp faaauidons yime of .onfamuii, wer« 

.-'swpos&.l ,t'r the moil f..iiitjl duagtr., Jtuckingfaann Croiuwell, burrey, 
Stjmur'of baoti/, bomtrtct, ?»orthumlrt rhnd, buffolfc, N'ovfolk, Ibsev, 
lM;«shc<l on th,. •.eafibW. ftut iii g.aeral the cciuuliy gcntkiuaii hunted .md 
tfas. utcrefaaiie iradtd In pstce Iticn Ikiiry, nv cntel a» Doniitinn, hut fat 
contfiVfttl, itfaife recking with the fafawd of thv kiiitLit, to ben 
' fat oumu with the cofablcfis 

The TodoM cojMmjtted tery tjrnniueal act? Ihit In their ordinary dcaN 
Miga ,rilh the peopte they were not, ,iiul coukl not safely be*, tyomta Simie' 
exees et were eessly pardoned Tor tlie natton tvns proud of the high and 
fiery falood of iW magnificent pmitc’e, ml sin, in many proccudinga wfaieh 
a lawyer hould etca tbu{ b.we co»deajutd, the ouibrc ik. of the s/ime noble 
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spirit which so manfully hurled foul scorn at Parma and at Spam. But to 
- this endurance there was a limit If the government Ventured to adopt, 
measures which tlie people really felt to be oppressive, it ivas soon compelled 
to change its course when Henty the Eighth attempted to raise a'forced 
loan of utiusual amount by proceedings of unusual ngour, the opposition 
which he encountered was such as appalled even his stubborn and imperious 
spirit. The people, we are told, said that, if they were treated thus, “then 
were it worse than the taxes of Fmnce, and England should be bond, and 
not free” The county of Suffolk rose in arms The ICmg prudently yielded 
to an opposition which, if he had persisted, would, in aU probability, have 
taken the form of a general rebdlion Toivards' the dose of the 'reign of 
Elizabeth, the people felt themsehes aggneved by the monopolies Tlie 
' Queen, proud,.and courageous ns she was, shrank from n contest ■mlh. the 
nation, and, with admir^le sagacity, conceded all that her subjects had de- 
manded, while it wah yet in her power to concede with digmty and grace 
It cannot be imagmed that a people who had In their own hands the means 
of (decking their princes would suffer any pnnee to impose upon them a' 
religion generally detested It is absurd to suppose that, if the nation had 
been decidedly attached to the Protestant faith, Mary could have re-estab-i 
lished the Papal supiemacy It is equally absurd to suppose that, if the 
'.nation had been zealous for the ancient religion, Elizabeth comd have restored 
the Protestant Church The tnith is, that the people were not disposed to 
engage in a struggle either for the new oi for the old doctrmes Abundance 
of spirit was shown when it seemed likely that Mary would resume her 
father’s giants of church property, or that she would sacnfice the interests 
of England to the husband whom she regarded with unmerited tenderness ’ 
That Queen found that it would be madness to attempt the restoration of tlic 
abbey lands She found that her subjects would never suffer her to make 
her hereditary kingdom a hef of Castile On these points she encoimtered 
a steady resistance, and was compelled to give nay If she was able to 
establish the Catholic worship and to persecute those who would not conform 
to It, it was evidently because the people cared far less for the Protestant 
religion than for the rights of property and for the independence of the 
l^glish crown In plain words, tliey did not thmk the difference between 
the hostile sects worth a struggle There was undoubtedly a zealous Pro- 
testant party and a zealous Catholic party But both these parties were, 
we believe, very small . We doubt whetlier both together made up, at the 
time of Marj’s death, the twentieth part of the nation The remaining 
nineteen twentieths halted between the two opmions, and were not disp'qsed 
to risk a revolution in the government, for the purpose of givnig to eithei of 
the extreme factions an advantage over tlie other ' ^ 

We possess no data which will enable us to compare with exactness the 
force of the tn o sects Mr Butler asserts that, even at the accession of James 
the Fust, a majority of the population of England were Catholics ' Tins is 
pure assertion , and is not only unsupported by evidence, but, ave think, 
completely disproved by the strongest evidence -Dr Lmgard is of opinion 
that the Cathohes avere one half of the nation in the middle of the reign of . 
Elizabeth. Rushton says that, avhen Ehzabetli came to the thrqne, Qic 
Cathohes avere two thirds of the nation, and tlie Protestants only one third 
'1 he most judicious and impartial of English lustonans, Mr Hallam', is, on 
the contrary, of opimon, that two thirds avere Protestants, and only one 
third Cathohes To us, we must confess/ it seems incredible that, if the 
Protestants avtre really tavo to one, they should liaae home the goaemmeht" 
of Mary, or that, if the Catholics avere really taao to one,'they should have . 
borne the goaemment of Elizabeth Wc are at a loss to conceive hoav a 
sovereign avlio has no standing army, and whose power rests solely on ^the 
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loyalty of his subjects, can continue for years to' persecute aiebgion to which 
the majority of his subjects axe sincerely attached = In fact, the Protestants 
did nseup against one sister, and the Cathohcs a^inst the other Those 
nsings cl^rly shoued how small and feeble both die parties were Both in 
-\tlie one case and in die other the„nalion ranged-itself on lhe,side,of the 
' government, and the insurgents weie speedily put down and punished The 
KenUsh gentlemen, who took mi-arms for the reformed doctrines against 
, Mary, -and the great Northern Earls who displayed the banner of die Five 
Wounds against Elizabeth, were ahke considered by the-great body of tbeir 
I vcountiymen as wicked disturbers of die pubhc peace 

' 'The account which Cmdinal BenUvoglio gave of die state of rehgion m 
, .England well deserves consideration. The zealous Cathohcs he reckoned 
' \at pnejhirtiedi part of the nation The people who would withojit the least 
. scruple become Cafoolics, if the Cathohc religion were establidied, he esti- 
mated at four fifdis'of foe nation We believe this account’ to have been 
' very ne(ir foe truth We bdieve that foe people, whose mmds were made 
up on either side, who were inclined to make any sacrifice or run any risk 
' for eidier religion, were very few Each side had a few enterpnsmg cham- - ' 
- pions, and a few stout-hearted martyr, but the nation, imdeteimmed in its 
^opinions and feehngs, resigned itself implicitly to the guidance of foe govem- 
'ment, and lent to the sovereign for the time bemg an equally^ ready aid 
- against either of foe extreme parties , ' ' 

i \Ve are-very far from saying that foe English of that generation were ine- 

Iigious They held firmly those doctrines which are common to die Catholic 
and to foe Protestant theology But they had no fixed opinion as to foe ' 
matters m dispute between the churches They were m a situation resem- 
^bluig that of those Boiderers whom Sir Walter Scott has described with 
so much spint, 

^ "AVho sought the beeves that made their broth 
^ V In JEngiand and in Scotland both " 

And who „ ’ 

, . ** Nine times outlawed had been 

By England's king and Scotland’s queen 

They were sometimes Protestants, sometimes Cathohcs, sometimes half 
’ Protestants, halfCadiplics 

The English had not, for ages, been bigoted Papists In foe fourteenth 
century, the first and perhaps the greatest of foe raoimers, John Wickliffe^ 
had stirred the public imnd to its inmost depths Dunng the same cenluiy, 
a scandalous scliism in foe Catholic Church had diminished, in many parts 
, of Europe, foe reverence m which the Roman Pontiffs weie held ’ It is clear 
■- that, a hundred years before foe time of Luther, a great party m tins kmg- 
dom was eager for a change at least as extensive as that which was^ subse- 
quently effected by Henry foe Eighth The House of Commons, in, foe 
reign of Henry foe Fourth, proposed a confiscation of ecclesiastical property, , 
more sweeping and violent even than foat which took place under the ■'ad- 
ministration of Thomas Cromwell, and, though defeated in tins attempt; 
they succeeded m depnvmg the dencal order of some of its most oppiessive 
, privileges^ The splendid conquests of Henry foe Fifth turned the attention 
of foe nadon from domestic reform The Council of Constance removed some 
of the grossest of those scandals which had depnved foe Chmrch of foe pub- ' 
he ^pect ^ The authority of that venerable synod propped up the sinking 
authpnty of foe Popedom A considerable reaction look place It cannot, 
hovvever, be doubted, foat there was still some conceded Lolloidism m Eng- 
land , 01 that many who did not absolutely dissent 6 pm any doctnne hem. > 
■s by the Church of Rome were jealous of foe wealth and power enjoyed by , ' 
her ministers At foe very beginnmg of the reign of Henry foe Eighth, a 
' ‘ I - ’ - ' t 
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struggle took place between the clergy and the courts of law, m which the ^ 
court, of lav^ remained \'iptonous One of Uie bishops, on tliat ocm^on, 
declared that the common people entertained the strongest prejudices against 
his order, and that a clergyman had no chance of fair play before a lay tn^ 
buhal 'The London juries, he said, entertained such a spite to the Church 
that, if Abel w ere a pnest, tney would find hmi guilty of the iniuder of Cam 
Ihis was said a few months l^fore the tune when Martin Lutlier'began to 
preach at Wittenbucg agaiqst' indulgences ~ 

As the Reforiiution did not find the English bigoted Papists, so neither 
was it conducted m such a manner as to make them zealous Protestants 
.was not under the directiou of men Idee that fiery Saxon who swoic that he^ 
would go to Worms, though he liad to iace as many devils as there were tiles ' 
on the houses, or like that brave Switzer who was stniclc don n while ptaymg' 
in front of the ranks of Zurich No preaclier of rehgion had the same pon cr 
'here which Calvin had at Geneva and Knox in Scotland The goveinment 
put itself early at the head of the movement, and thus acquired power to re-, 
gulate, and occasionally to arrest, the movement 
To many persons it appears e\traordinaiy that Henry the Eighth should 
'.have been able to maintain himself so long m an intermediate position be- 
tween the. Catholic and Protestant parties Most extraordmary it would 
, indeed be, if we were to suppose that tlm nation consisted of none but de- 
cided Catholics and decided Protestants The fact is that the great mass of 
the people was neidier Catholic nor Protestant, but was, like its sovereign, 
midway between the two sects Henry, in that very part, of Ins conduct 
which has beenrepresented as most capnetous and inconsistent, warprobably 
followmg a policy far more pleasing to the majonty of his subjects than a 
policy like uiat of Edward, or a poucy like that of Mary, would. have been 
Down even to the very close of the reign of Elizabeth, the people nere in it 
state soraewliat resembUng that m which,' as Machiavelli says, the mhabiN 
ants of the Romaiuempire were, dunng the transition froin heathenism to 
Christiamty “ sendo la moggior parte di loro incerti a quale Dio dovessero 
Ticorrere ” They were generally, we think, favourable to the royal supre- 
macy, Ihey duhked the policy of the Comt of Rome Their spint rose 
against the interference of a foreign pnest with tlicir national concerns The 
bull winch pronounced sentence of deposition against Elizabeth, the plots 
which were formed against her life, the usmpation of her titles by the Queen 
, of Scotland, the hostility of Philip, excited tlieu strongest mdigiiation ^he 
cruelties of Bonner were remembered wilh disgust Some parts of tlie new 
.svstemj tbeTise of the Enghsnjanguage, for example, m public worship, and 
-* the communion in both'kmds, were undoubtedly popular On the other 
liand, the early lessons of the nurse and the priest were not forgotten Ihe 
anaent ceremonies were long remembered with oiTectionate reverence A 
large portion of the ancient theology lingered to tiie lastm the mmds winch 
had been imbued with it in. cluldhood r 

The best proof that the religion of the people wes,of this , mixed kmd is 
furubhed by dm Drama of that age No man would brmgunpopular opmtons 
prominently forward m a play intended fpr representation ' And uc may 
safely conclude, that fechngs and opmions vjrhich pervade the whole Dra-., 
‘matic Literature of a generation, are fechngs and opinions of .vh eh themen' 
of that generation generally partook 'j- 
The greatest and most popular dramatEtS of the Elizabethan age 
ligioussubjccts m'a very remarkable manner - Tliey speak respcctfi.ll/ of the 
fundamental doctnnes of Cbnstianity But they speak neither Iixe Catholics 
nor like ProtestanU, but like persons uhb are wavering batyveeu (he^two 
-systems, or who liavc made a system for thcmselvco otd of parts selected 
from both. Oiey seem to hold some of the Aonush rdes and doct'utcs m 
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lugh^ respect They treat' the vojv of Mhbac)', for example, 50 tempting, 
andj'm later thn^, so common asubjecf fornSaldry, with mystenous rever- 
ence 'AiinosteYeiy member of a imigrous order w]^m tliey introduce 13 a 
holy and venerable man. We remember in flieit plays -nothmg resembling 
the coarse ndicule ivith which the Catholic religion' and its ministers were 
availed, tvvo generations lateji by dmipatists who wished to please the mul- 
titude We remember no Fnar Ddmimc, no Father Foigs^, among the 
chamcter 3 .\lrawn by those great poets The scene at the close pf theKmght 
of Slalta might have been written by a fervent Cathohc ■'Massmger shows 
a great foi^ness for ecclesiastics of the Romish Church, and has even gone 
so far as to brmg a virtuous and mterestmg Jesuit on the stage Ford, ''in 
that fine play which it is painful to read and scarcely decent to name, assigns 
aiugWy creditable part to die Fnar ThepartiahtyofSliakspeareforFnars 
IS well known, ii Hamlet, the^QUost complains that he died without ex- 
treme unction, and, m defiance of the article which condemns the doctnne 
of purgatory» declares that he is 

' “ Cnnfined to fiiSt ia*lire5, 

--I ' Till the foul enmes, done m his days of nature, / , 

Are b^nit and purged away " 

These lines, we suspect, would have raised a tremendous storm m the theatre- 
at any time dunng the reign of Charles the Second They were clearly not 
written by a zealous Protestant, or for zealous Protestants Yet the author . 
of Kmg Jomi and Henry the Eighth ivas surely no fnend to papal supremacy 
. -.Tliere is,"we think, only one solution of the phenomena 'vvhidi we find m ^ 
thelustory and m'the drama of that age The rehgion of tlie English was ^ 
a mixed religion, like that of the Samantan settlers, described m the second ' ’ 
book of Kimgs, who “feared the Lord, and served their graven images," - 
hke that of me Juckimng Christians who blended the ceranoni^ and doc- 
trmes o^^the synagogue with those of the church , like thatof the Mexican 
Indians, who, durmg many generations after the subjugationoF their race, con- 
tinued to umf^W'ith the ntes learned from their conquerors the worship of the 
grotesque idols.wluch liad been adored by Montezuma and Guatemozm. , ' 
These feehngs were not confined to the jpopulace Elizabedi herself was 
by no means exempt firom them A cruci^, with wax lights bummg romid 
It, stood m her pm ate chapel She always spoke with disgust and anger of 

themamageof pnests f*I w'as in horror," says Arclibisnop Parker, “to 
bear such words to- come'from her mild nature and Christian learned con- 
science, as she spake- .edneemmg God’s holy ordmaiice and msUtution of 
matrimony ” Burleigh prevailed on her to connive at the mamages of 
churchmen But- she would only connive, and the children sprung from 
such mamages' were illegitimate till the accession of James the First *■ 

That which is, as we have said, the great stain on the cliaractcr of Bur- 
leigh IS also tlie great stam on the character of Ehzabeth Bemg herself an 

Adiaphonst, hav'ing no scruple about conformmg to the Romish Church, 
when conformity was necessary to her own safety, retammg to" the last 
moment of her life a fondness for much of 'the doctruieand much'of the 
cexemoni^ of that church, she yet subjected tliat "'church to, a persecution 
even more odious than the pereecution wath which her sister had liarassed 
the Pratesfanls ,We say more odious. For ifary had at least the pl^ of 
fanatiqsm. She did nothing for her religion which she was not prepared 
to suffer for it. She had held it fiqnly uudtr persecution.- She fully believed 
•if to be essentipi to salvation. If she burned the bo^es of her subj'ects, it 
m order to rescue their souls Ehzabedi had no" such pretext In 
' opimon, she was little more than half a Protestant She had professed, , 
when It smted her^ ito be wholly a Cathohc. There- is an e.xcuse, a 
' wr^tclied ^cuse, fiir the massacres of Piedmont and the ' Autos du fe vA 
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Spam, But what can be said m defence of a ruler who is at once indififerciit 
, and intolerant? ■ ‘ ' 

If the great Queen, whose memory is still held m just veneration by , , 
Engbshmen, h^d possessed sufficient virtue and sufficient enlargement of 
mind to adopt those principles which hlore, wiser in speculation than in 
action, had avowed m the precedmg generation, and by which the excellent 
L’Hosprtal regulated liis conduct in her own time, how different Mould be 
the colour of die whole history of die last two hundred and fifty yearn J, She 
had the hajmiest opportumty ever vouchsafed to any sovereign of &tablisli- 
jng perfect freedom of coherence throughout her dommions, without'daiigcr „ 
to her government, without scandal to any large party among her subjects, 
The nation, as it was clearly ready to profess either religion, would, beyond ^ 
all doubt, have been ready to tolerate both Unhappily for her own glorj 
and for the public peace, she adopted a policy from the effects of which die 
empire is still suffenng. The joke of the Established Church was pressed 
down on the people till they w ould bear it no longer Then areaction came ' 

Another reaction followed To the tyranny of the Establishment succeeded 
the tumultuous conflict of sects, mfunated by manifold ivrongs, and drank 
with unwonted freedom To the conflict of sects succeeded agam the cruel . 
domination of one persecutmg diurdi At length oppression put off its 
most homble form, and took a mildei;.aspect The penal laws which had 
been framed for the protection of the Established Church were abolish^ 

But exdusions and disabilities still remamed These cifdusions and dis 
abilities, after having generated the most fearful discontents, after havmg' . 
rendered all government m one part of the kmgdom impossible, after 
having brought the state to the very bnnk of rum, have, m our times, been 
removed, but, though removed, have left behind them aranklmgwludi may ■: 
last for many years It ismelancholy to think with what ease Elizabeth mighr 
have united all conflicting sects under the shelter of the same impartial laws 
and the same paternal throne, and thus have placed the nation m the same 
situation, as far as the nghts of conscience are concerned, in which we at last 
stand, after all the heart-burnings, the persecutions, the conspiraaes, the sedi- 
tions, the revolutions, the judicial murders, the civil ivars, of ten generations 
This IS the dark side of her character Yet she surely ivas a great woman 
Of all the sovereigns who exercised a power which was seemmgly absolute, , 
but^which in fact depended for support on the love and confidence of their_. 
subject^ she was by far the most illustnous It has often been alleged as 
~ an excuse for the misgovernment of her successors that they only followed ^ 
her example, that precedents might be found m the transactions of her reign 
for persecutmg the Puritans, for levjnng money without the sanction of the ' 
House of Commons, for confining men without bnnging them to tnal, for ' 
mterfenng with the liberly of parliamentary debate AU this may be true 
But it IS no good plea for her successors and for this plain reason, that 
they were her successors She governed one generation, they governed 
another , and betiveen the two generations there was almost* as httle m 
common as between the people of two different countries It was not by 
looking at the particular measures whic^ Elizabeth <haa adopted, but by ^ 
looking at the great general pnnciples of her government, that those who " 
followed her were likely to leam the art of managing imlractable subjects 
If, instead of searching the records of her reign for precedents which might 
seejn to vmdicate the mutilation of Ptynne and the imprisonment of Eliot, 
the Stuarts had attempted to discover the fundamental rules which guided 
her conduct m all her dealings wnth her people, they would have perceived 
that their policy was then most unlike to hers, when to a superficial observer 
n would have seemed most' to resemble hers Firm, haughty, sometimes ' 
unjust and cruel, in her proceedings towards individuals or towards small ' 
parties, she avoided wiUi care, or retracted with speed, every measure whidr’ 
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m atiiin'vt the gKat n»a'A<ff Ouj people. She gain&l tnorc 
hwac»w -Ufsi more Joxe by Urc m umcr ut wbuh slro rejt.»ral Iter errors than 
shc'iif.wliU'.ucipwi.tl by never eoinnntttng crwjj, It iuch a n»ttn,a> Charles 
ihe iMfVshsfllixn m Ulj-pl\cc\\healhc\.hoIenaUcin\%.i3tryu»p<iuiagai«it 
irft vt!:vo.>obi.a, UcV'ioaW have rcfu*c«l all r«brw3,' ' He would have dts- 
jAsUed Oic I’.vthiwneut, and tmptuottctl iHe moai popular mcml>i.rr. He 
vvt.t}ld have called mother rirhamcul lit would nave given some vague 
and «Ji*’..ve pronw'A.s of rJlcrin. return foi iuksidjcs. When tnlrcalcd to 
fulf.l hit prounv<t hcvvv,dd baveaga'n di..><ihtd the l^arhatnent, and.ignm 
iwiiii m.cil hi> ’cvduig opponents. The cotinir)' would have Letome more 
a^iU.ctl than befotc 'Ihe ncvl Ilcu.e of Commons would h tve bvtn more 
«nn.auai;v.iye than ihit which picccdvd it The tyrant would liaveagteeil 
to .dl that the intioii dtmaiideib He wo.iUl liAve sokimily ralifietl an act 
aiohJiing niomHiohei for ever. He would have received .i 1 irjj* supply in 
ixtum Ivirths* coHce».ion; ■’lul wilhm half i jcirncw patents, nioreopprcs 
S3VC Iha'i liiose which bad Ivsin c-u.ctUvd, woi.td hive been i>sue<l by scores 
bach v.ia tj.e pohey which Lroughi the heir of a long Ime of kings, m early 
joiith Uie OarltJ'^j ot La coanuynicii, to a prhon and a scaifold 

l.h’-alstlii, bcfiiTC the House of Commons could address her, took out of 
iheif moutlis llie words which thc> were aliout to utter m the name of the 
nation Ilcrprunutes went liejimd Uieir desires Her pcrfonnancc followed 
close upon her ptomke. She* did nqt treat the nation as an adverse intty, 
as a jeirtj ivhtcii had .in inlcicst opi>oscd to hers, as, a partv to which she 
was to grant aa few advtuitaget as (lossiblc, and from which she was to extort 
a-, mudi money as iiOi.ib!e Her benefits were givxn, not void ; and, when 
once given. Uicy were never witltdtawn She gave them too with a franh* 
ntss, on wTusion of heart, a pniicely dignity, i motherly tenderness, which 
enhanced their value They were received b> the sturdy country gentlemen 
wliu had come up to \Vc->ti<iinster full of resentment, with leaia of joy, and 
'Louts of Goti save the Queen ” Charles the !• in.t gave up half the pre- 
rogatives of his crown to the Commons , and the Commons sent him m re- 
turn the Grand Kcmonlrance 

We had intended to say «omLtInng conccnnng lh,at itluvlnous group of 
which ElizabcUi iv the central figure, that group which the List of the bards 
saw m vhwu from the top of Snowdon, encircling the Virgm Queen, 

'* Man, a tiarnn UiM. 

Aiiit j;argeov>e iUmc« aiiil staiesmen old 
la Warded in ye i> " 

We bail intended to say something coneerinng the dexterous Walsmglnm, 
the impetuous Oxford, the graceful Sackvillc, the all aceoinphslicd byilney; 
conccniiug Essex, the onvanient of tlie court and of Uie camp, the* model of 
chivalry, the niumficent patron of genius, whom gre‘at virtuei, great courage, 
great Uients, the favour of hu. sovereign, the love of his countrymen, all that 
vceiacd to ensure a happy and glorious life, led to an early and an igiiommious ' 
de’ath ; concerning Raleigh, the soldier, the sailor, the scholar, tiie courtier, 
the orator, the poet, the histonan, the philosopher, whom we picture to 
ourselves sometimes reviewing the Queen's guard, sometitncs giving cliasc 
to a Spanish galleon, then .mswenng the chiefe of the country party m tlve 
House of Commons, then again inurmunug one of lua sweet lovc-songs too 
near the ears of her Ilighnesa's maids of honour, and soon after ponng over 
the 'ralinud, or collating Polybius witli Livy, \Ve had intended also to say 
something concerning the literature of tint splendid penod, and especially 
concerning those two incomparable men, the Pnnee of Poets, and the Pnnee 
of Plulo'=ophcrs, who have made the IslKabelhan age a more glorious and 
important era in the history of the human mind than the age of Pericles, of 
Augustus, or of I cp. hut subjects so vast rcipure a space far larger than 
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-we can at present afford We tlierefore slop here, feanng that, if ae’pro 
ceed, our articfe may swell to a hulk exceeding that of all other jeviews, ai 
mudi as Dr Nares's book exceeds the bulk of all other histones , 

' 

WAR OF THE SUCCESSION IN SPAIN .(Jamtary, 1833,)' 

illsioty of iTte IVm e/ilie SuecessitatmSiaia-' ByLoRnHAiiON 8vo ' 

^ London 1833 - ' ' 

The' days when Miscellani^ m Prose and 'Verse by a Person of Honour, 
and. Romances of AL Scuderi, done info'' English byji Person, of, Quality, 
' were attracthe to readers and profitable to booksellets,.liave long gone by 
Ihe literary pHYdeges- once enjoyed, by lords are as obsolete as their right 
to kill the King’s deer on their -way to Parliament, or as their old rcmraj 
of scandahtni magitalUm Yet ‘we must acknowledge that, .tliough'' oui 
pohtical opuuons are by no means anstocratical, we always feel kindly dis- 
posed towards noble authors Industry and a taste for intellectual pleasure! 
are peculiarly respectable in those who can afford to beadle and whojiavc 
cvery^ temptation to be dissipated It is impossible not to wish ^iccess to>i 
man who, finding himself placed, vidiout any exertion or any merit on hu 
part, above tlie mass of society, voluntarily descends from his eminence m 
search of distincboUs which he may justly call his oivn ’ 

' This IS, we think, the second appea^cc of Lord M^hon in the charactci 
' of an author His hist book was creditable to him, hut was in eveiy respect 
jjinfenor fo the work which now lies before us. He has undoubtedly some 
f of the most valuable qualities of a histonan, great diligence in cxaminmg 
i authorities, great judgment in Weighing testimony, and great ih^artiality m 
estimating'' ^aracters We are not aware that he 1^ in any instance 
forgotten the duties belonging to his literary functions in the feebngs ol 
a kinsnian He does nO more tlian justice tee his ancestor Stanhope, 
Jie<-does fulL justice to Stanhope's enemies and nvals His narrative is 
aery perspicuous, and is also entitled to the praise, seIdom,^wc gneve to 
say, deserved by modem writers, of being very concise It' must bejjs^- 
mitted, however, that, with many of the best qualities of a htenry v etergi i. 
he has some of the faults of a hterary novice He has not yet acquired a 
great comm-md of viords His style is seldom easy, and is now and then 
unpleasantly'stiff He is so bigoted a punst that he tronsfomis' .^hbe 
d’Estrees into an Abbot We do not like to see French words iptioduced 
' into English composition , but, after all, the first law of wnting, that law 

i ' to winch all other laws are subordinate, is this, that the words employed 
shall be such as convey to^e reader the meonmg of the wnttr Now an 
Abbot is the head ot a religious house, an Abbd is qiute a different sortof 
person It is better undoubtedly to use an English vroid than a French 
word , but it is better to use aFis^^dj to misuse^ an English word 

Lord Mahon is also a little too fund of uttering monil reflections in astj'Ie 
totT sententio'us and oracular We \v,u give one instance ‘1. Strange as it 
I seem5,,expencnce shows that we usually feel far,more animosity against those 
^'vvhont we have irijured than against thos* who injure us and. this remark 
holds good, with eveiy degree of intellect, vviiJi every class of fortune, with a 
prince or a peasant„a stnpluig or an elder, a Ijero or a pnnee ” This remark, 
might hav e seemed' strange at the court of Nunrod or Chedorlaomcr , but if 
has now been' for many generations considered 13 a^trui^ rather than a para-* 
dox Every boy has wnlten on the thesis “ Ottssee quint lasirts ” Scarcely 
any hnes 111 'English Poetry 'are better known thin that vigorous couplet, - 
“ For^HciiLss Id the injured 

" 1 - But lliey tie i.r p tidon « ho liavc Uono^Uiy tvTopg,*' 

Tliehistonan&and philos'ophcishave,q«te done wrj, mavni, and have 
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abandoned U," hke other piaxims Avlnch hit e lost llteir gloss, to bad noTchsts, 
bj- whom, itwll very soon be w om to rags 
It IS no more-tlian justice to say that the faults of Lord ^fjdion’s book are 
precisely ibe“ faults which tune seldom fails to cure, and that the book, irt 
spite of diose faults, is a valuable addition to our historical hterature 
,>Vhoeaer wishes to be w ell acquainted witli the morbid onatoinj* of goaem- 
inents, whoever wishes to know how gi'eat states maybe madd feeble and 
wretched, should study the h>stoiy of Spam „ The empie of Philip tlie 
Second was undoubtedly one of llie most pow'erful and splendid that e\er 
.existed in the world In Lurope, he ruled Spam, Portugal, the Nether- 
huids on both sides of the Rlime, Franche, Comte, lloussillon, the Milanese, 
and tlie Two Sicdits Tuscany, Panna, and the other small stales of Italy, 
arere as completely dependent on him as the Nizam and die Kajoh of Berat 
now areon the East India Company In Asia, the King of Spain was master 
of the Philippines and of alktliosc rich settlements which the Portuguese had 
made on the coastsofilalabar and Coromandel, m die Peninsula of Malacca, 
and m the Spice-islands of the Eastern Archipelago lii America, his do- 
minions extended on each side of the equator into the temperate zone There 
IS reason to believe diathia' annual revenue amounted, in die season of liis 
great«t power, to a sum near ten bmes os large as that which England 
yielded to- Elizabeth He had a standing anny of fifty thousand excellent 
troops, at a time when England had not a single battalion in constant pay. 
His orfinaryLnaval force consisted of a hundred and forty galleys He held, ' 
a>hat no other pnnee in modern times lias held, the dominion both of- the 
land and of the sea Dunng the greater part of his reign, he w as supreme 
on both elements TI*s soldiers maidiCd up to the capital of France j his 
ships menaced die shores of England 
It is no exaggeration to say that, dunng sc /eral years, his pow er over.Europe 
A as greater than eien diat of Napoleon Tlie influence of the Frendi con- 
queror neier extended beyond low-water mark The narroivest strait was 
lo'his power what it w is of old beheved Uiat a running stream w as to the 
sorceries of a witch- ^^^lllc his army entei ed eveiy metropolis from Moscow 
to Lisbon, the English fleets blockaded e\erj’ port from JDintzic to Trieste 
Sicily, Sardinia. Majorca, Guernsey, enjoyed secunty’ through the whole 
-course of a ivar which* endangered every throne on ihe Continent Ihe 
victorious and impend nation which had filled its museums with die spoils 
of Antwerp, of Florence, and of Rome, w as suffermg painfully from the want 
of iu, nines which use had made necessanes While pillars and ardies w ere 
rising to conmiemorate the Frendi conquests^ the conquerors w'erc trying to 
mahuficture coffee out of succory, and sugar out of beet-root The iiihuence 

of Philip on the Contment was as^eat as that of Napoleon The Emperor 
of Germany was his kmsman Fiance, tom by religious dissensions, was 
never a-fomudable opponent, and was sometimes a dependent dly At the 
same time. Spam had what Napoleon desired in vmn, ships, colomes, and 
comtjierce. She long monopolised the trade of Amenca and of the Indian 
Ocean. All the gold of the -West, ind-aU.,the spice3_of the East, were 
received and distnbuted by her Lhiruig many years of war^ her commerce 
was' mterrapted only by the predatory enterprises of a few rovnig privateers 
'Even after the defeat of the Armada, English statesmen continued to look ‘ 
with great dread on the mantiine power of Plulip “ The King of Spam,” 
said foe Lord Keeper to the two Houses m 1593, “since he, hath usurped 
upon foe kingdom of Portugal, hath thereby grown, mighty by gaining the 
i^tTndies so, as, how ^at soev er he was before, he is now thereby niain- 
fesily niore great , . He keepeth a navy araied to impeach all trade of 

inerchahdise from England'to Gascoigne and Gmenne, which he attempted 
to do this 'last vintage , 50 as he is now, become as airontiei enemy to all the 
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Wst of England, as well as all the south parts, as Sussev, Hampslure, and 
the Isle of Wight Yea, by means of his interest in^StMaloes, a port full, 
of shipping for the war, he is a dangerous neighbour to the Queen’s isles of 
Jersey and Guernsey, ancient possessions of this crown, and never conquered 
in the greatest ivars wth France " 

The ascendency which Spam then had m Eurcipe vras; in one sensei well 
' deserved It was an ascendency which had been gained by unquestioned 
supenonty in all the arts of policy and of w ar In the sixteenth century^ 
Italy was not more decidedly the land of the fine arts, Germany was not 
more decidedly the land of bold theological speciilation, than Spam was the„ 
land of statesmen and of soldiers The character which Viiml has’ ascribed 
to his countrymen might have been claimed by the grave and haughty chiefs, 
who surrourlded the throne of Ferdinand the Catholic,, and of Ins immediate 
successors That majestic art, "regere impeno populos,” was not better 
understood by the Romans m &e proudest days of their repubhc, than by 
Cionsalvo and Ximenes, Cortes and Alva The skill of the Spanish diplo> 
matists was renowned diroughout Europe In England the name of Gondo* 
mar is still remembered The sovereign nation was unrivalled both in 
regular and irregular warfare The impetuous chivalry of France, ’the semed 
phalanx of Switzerland, were alike found wanting when brought face to face 
with the Spanish infantry In the wars of the I^ew World, where something 

different from ordinary strategy was reqmred m the general and something 
hfferent from ordinary disaplme in the soldier, where it vyas every day 
aecessary to meet by some new expedient the varying tactics of a barbarous 
enemy, Uie Spanish adventurers, sprung from the common people, displayed 
a fertility of resource, and a talent for negotiation and command, to which 
history scarcely aObrds a parallel , 

The Castilian of tliose times was to the Italian what the Roman, in the 
, days of the greatness of Rome, was to the Greek The conqueror had less 
ingenuity, less taste, less delicacy of perception than the conquered • but' 
far more pnde, firmness, and courage, a more solemn demeanour, a-stronger 
sense of honour The subject had more subtlety m. speculabon, the ruler 
moie energy m action The vices of the former were those of a coward , 
the vices of the latter were those of a tyrant It may be added that the 
Spaniard, like the Roman, did not di»}am to study the arts and the language of 
those whom he oppressed A revolution took place m the literature of Spam, 

not unlike that revolution which, as Horace tell us, took place in the poetry of 
Latmm “Capta ferum victorem cepit ” The slave took pnsoner the en- 
slaver The old Castilian ballads gave place to sonnets m the style of Petrarch, 
and to heroic poems in the stanza of Anosto, as the national songs of Rome 
w ere dm en out by mutations ofTheoentus, and translations from Menander 

In no modem society, not even in England dunng the reign of Elizabeth, 
has there been so great n number of men eminent at once m literature and 
in the pursuits of active life, os Spam produced'^unng the sixteenth centuij 
Almost every distmguishcd writer was also distinguished as a soldier or a 
pohticion Boscan bore arms with high reputation Garcilaso de Vcgi, , 
the author of the sweetest and most graceful pastoral poem of modem times, 
after a short but splendid military career, fell sword m hand at the head of a 
stormmg party Alonzo de Ercilla bore a conspicuous part m that war of 
Arauco, which he afterwards celebrated m one of the best-heroic poems that 
- Spamhas produced Hurtadode Mendoza, whose poems have been compared 
to those of Horace, and whose charming httlc novm is evidently the model of . 
Gil Bias, has been handed down to us by histoiy as one of the sternest of 
those iron_^pcoconsuls whq,wece employed bj tlie House of Austria to crush, 
llie hngerihg public spirit of Italy Lope sailed in die Aimada , Cervantes 
1 as wounded at Lepanto ' ■ ^ 
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It is curious to consider with how macli awe our ancestors in those times 
regarded a Spaniard ^ He was, in their apprehension, a kmd of dtcmon, 
horribly malevolent, but withal most sagacious- and powerful '* Tliey be 
vetye wyse and politicke,” says an honest Englishman, in a memonal ad- 
dressed to Mary, “and can,,thorowe ther ivysdome, refonn and brydell 
theyr owne natures for a tyme, and applye their conditions to tlie maners of 
those men wi& whom they meddell gladlye by fnendshippe , whose mis- 
chievous maners a man shall never knowe untyU he come under ther sub- 
jection but then shall he^p-ufectlje parceyve and fele them which thynge 
I praye God England never do for m dissimulations untyll they have ther 
purpose^ and afterwards m oppression and tyrannye, when they can obtayne 
them, they do exceed all other nations upon the earthe.” This is just such 
language as-Amunius would have used about the Romans, or as^ an Indian 
' statesman of our times might use about the English It is the language of^ 
a man burning with hatred, but cowed by those whom he hates , and pain- 
fully sensible of tbeir supenonty, not only m power, but m mtelligence 
But hovv art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of die morning ' ' 
How art thou cut down to die ground, that didst weaken the nations ! If 
we overleap a hundred years, and look at Spam towards the dose of die 
seventeenth century, what a change do we ibid < The contrast is as great as 
that^which the Rome of Galhenus and Hononus presents to the Rome of 
Manus and Cmsar Foreign conquest had begun to eat into every part of 
that gigantic monarchy on which die sun never set Holland was gone, and 
Portugal, and Artois, and Roussillon, and Frandie Comte In die East, 
the empire founded by the Dutch far surpassed m wealth and splendour that 
whuh their old tyrants still retained In die West, England had seized, and 
still held, setdements m the midst of the Mexican sea 
The mere loss of temtory was, however, of litde momuit The iductant 
obedience of distant provinces generally costs more than it 15 worth Em- 
^pir^ which branch out widely are often more flounshmgfor a litde tmiely 
prumng. AdnanTacted judiciously when be abandoned the conquests of 
Trajan ; and England was never so nch, so great, so formidable to foreign 
prmces, so absolutely mistress of the sea, as smee the loss of her-Amencan 
coloni^ The Spanish empire was still, m outward appearance, great and " 
magnificent The European dominions subject to the last feeble Pnnee of 
the House of Austna were far more extensive than those of Louis the Four- 
teenth Tlie American dependencies of the Castilian crown stiU extended 
far to the North of Cancer and far to the South of Capncom But within ' 

- this immense body there was an incurable decay, an utter want of tone, an 
utter prostration of strength An ingenious and diligent population, enu- 
nendy skilled in arts and manufactures, bad been driven into exile by stupid > 

- and remorseless bigots The glory of the Spanish pencil had departed with 
Velasquez and Munllo The splendid age of Spamsh literature ^ad closed , 
wjith Soils andCalderon During the seventeenth century many states liad 
formed great military establishments But the Spamsh army, so formidable 
under the command of Alva and Famese, had dwindled away to a few 
thousand men, ill paid and ill disaplined. England, Holland, and France 
had great navies But the Spanish navy was scarcely equal to the tenth 
part of that imghfy force which, m the tune of Philip the Second,, had been 
the terror of the Atlantic and die Meditemuiean The arsenals, were 
deserted,. The magazmes were unprovided , The frontier fortresses were 
ungamsoned. The police was utterly mefiiaent for the protection of the 
people Murders w ere committed m the face of day with perfect impunity 
Bravoes and , discarded servmg-men, vyith swords at their , sides, swa^ered 
every day through the most public streets and squares of,&e capital, disturb- 
ing the public peace, and settmg at defiance the^ ministers of justice The 
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finances wcre.m frightful disorder The people paid much.^ The Govern- 
ment recen ed htlle, Tlie Amencan viceroys and the farmers'of the revenue 
Jbecame nch, while the merdianfs brohe, while the peasantry starved, while 
'^ths bodj -servants pf the sovereign remained unpaid, while the soldiers of 
the royal guard repaired daily to the doors of convents, and. battled tliere 
\Mtli the crowd of beggars for a porringer of broth and a moi^l of bread ‘ 
E-very remedy which was tried aggravated the disease -The currency was 
altered , and this frantic measure produced its never-fading effecte - It de- 
stroyed all credit, and mcreased tlie mise^ which it was mtended^'to relieve* 
The Amencan gold, to use the words of Ortiz, was to the necessities of ^e 
'state but as a drop of water, to the lips of a man raging with thirst "Heaps 
of unopened despatches accumulated in the offices, while the Ministers weie 
concerting ivitli bedcliamber- women and Jesuits the means of topping up 
each, other Every foreign power could plunder and msult with impumty 
the heir of Charles the fifth Into such a state had the mighty I^ingdom of 
Spain fallen, while one of its smallest dependencies, a country not so laige 
as die provmce of Estremadura or Andaiusia, situated under an inclement 
sky, and preserved oidy by artificial means from the inroadsbf the 'ocean, 
had become a power of the first dass, and treated on terms of equality widi 
the courts of London and Versailles v .. . 

The manner in which Lord Mahon explains the financiM situation of 3pain - 
by no means satisfies us “ It wiU be found,” says he, “ that those indivi-'' . 
duals derivmg their chief income from mines, whose yearly produce is un- 
certain and varying, and seems rather to sprmg from fortune than to follow 
industry, are usually careless, unthrifty, and irregular in their expenditure. 
The example of Spam might tempt us to apply the same remark to states ” 
Lord Mahon would find it difHcult, we suspect, to malce out his analogy . 
Nothing could be more uncertam and varying than ,the gams and losses of 
those were in the habit of putting into the state lottenes -But no part 
of the public income was more certam than that which was denvedfrom the 
lotteries We believe that this case is very similar to tliat pf the Amencan 
mines Some veins of ore exceeded expectation, some fell below it'i Some ' 
of the pnvate speculators drew blanks, and o&ers gained prizes But the 
revenue of the state depended, not on any particnlar^vcm, but on the whole 
atmual produce of two great contments This annual,produce seems to have . 
been almost constantly on the increase dunng the sevmteenth century The 
Mexican mines were, through the reigns of Philip the Fourth and Qiarles 
the Second, m a steady course of improvement ; and m South America, , ' 
though the distnct of Potosi was not so productive as formerly, other places 
more than made up for the deficientqr We veryjnuch doubt whether^Lord 
Mahon can prove that the income which the Spanish government derived 
from the mines of Amenca fluctuated more than the mcome derived from, 
the mternal taxes of Spam itself ^ - 

All the causes ^of the decay of Spam resolve themselves mtorine cause, 
bad government The valour, the mtelligence,'-the energy winch, at the 
close of the fifteenth and the beginnmg of the sixteenth century, had made 
the Spanuirds the first nation m the world, were Ae fruits of the old mstitu- 
tions of Castile and Arragon, institutions enmently favourable to pubhc 
liberty These institutions the first Pnnees of the House of Aiutna attacked 
and almost wholly destroyed Their ^successors expiated the enme The 
effects of a diange from good government to bad government is not fully felt 
for some time after the change has taken place The talents and the virtues 
which a good constitution generates may for a time survive that constitution 
Thus the reigns of pnnees who have established absolute monarchy on the 
mins of popular forms of government often shine m history with a peculiar 
bnllianqr But when a generation or two lias passed away, then comes signally 
to pass that which was written by Mpntesquievr, that despotic governments 
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resemble those'savages ■who cut down the tree m .order to get at the fruit 
Dunrig the first years of tyranny, is reaped^the harvest sown duiing the last 
years of hberty. Thus the'Augustan'age was nch m great minds formed in 
the generation of Ciccio and Cscsar* 'J’h® bruits of the policy of Augustus 
vj'eie reserved for postenty, Philip the Second was the heir of the Cortes 
and of the JusUza Mayor , and they left him a imtion which seemed able to 
conqiier all the world What Philip left to his successor^ is well known 
The shock' which tlie great religious sdiism of the sixteenth centuiy ga\e 
to 'Europe, was scarcely felt m Spain In 'England^ Germany, Holland, 
Ffimce, 'Denmark, Switzerland, 'Sw^en, that shock had produced, with 
sonic temporary evil, much durable good The principles of the Reformation 
had triumphed in some of those-countnes The Catholic Church had main- 
tained its ascendency in others ' But though the event had not been the same 
in all, all had been agitated by the conflict Even in FSince, m Southern 
Germany, and m the Catholic cantons of Switzerland, the public mind had 
been stirred to its inmost depths The hold of ancient prejudice had been 
somewhat loosened’ ’^ The Churdi of Rome, warned by the danger which 
she had narrowly escaped, had, m those parts of her dominion, assumed- a 
mildei'and more hberal character She sometimes condescended to submit 
her high pretensions to the scrutiny of reason, and availed herself more spai- 
ingly Sian m former times of the aid of the secular arm Even when perse- 
cution was employerl, it was not persecution in die worst and-mo§t fnghtful 
shape The seyenties of Louis the Fourteenth, odious as they werei cannot , 
be compared unth those which, at the first dawn of tlie' Reformation, bad 
been inflicted on the heretics m many parts of Europe ’ , 

The only effect which the Reformation had produced in Spam ha'd been 
-to make the Inquisition more vigilant and the commonalty more ’bigoted. 

Thp times of refreshing came to all neighbounng countnes One people 
alone remamed; like the fleece of the Hebrew wornor, dry in the nudst of 
that benignant and fertilising dew While other nations were putting away 
, childish £ings, die Spaniard still thought as a child and understood os a 
child Among the men of the seventeenth century, he was the man of- the 
fifteenth century or of a still darker penod, delighted to behold WL.Aut0 da 
/, and ready to volunteer on a Crusade 

The evils produced by a bad government and a bad religion, seemed to 
base attamed their greatest height during the last years of 'the seventeeiidi 
century AVhile the kingdom was in thisdeplorable state, the King, Charles, 
second pf the name, ivas hastening to an early grave His days had been 
few and evil He had been unfortunate m all bis wars, in every part pf his 
mtemal administration, and inwlllus domestic relations His firstwife, whom 
he tenderly loved, died very ypung . His second wife exercised great mflu- 
enco over him, but seems to have been regardeil by lum rather with fear than 
wath love He was childless , and his constitution was so completely 
-shattered tliat, at little more than thirty years of age, he had given up all 
hopes of posterity His mind was even more distempered than- his body 
He WM sometimes sunk in listless 'hiekmclioly; and sometimes harassed by 
the wild^ and most extravagant fancies " He was not, however, whoUy 
. destitute "of , the feelings which became- his station IIis suffenngs were 
aggravated by tlie thought that his own dissolution might not improbably 
be followed by the dissolution of liis empire , ' - ' 

. * Sev eral princes laid cbini to the succession The King’s eldest sister had 

married Louis the Fourteenth - The Dauplun would flierefore, ut the com- 
mon course of inhentance, have succeeded to the' crown. But the In&nta 
had, at the tuiie of her espousals, solemnly renounced, in her own name, and 
in that of her posterity, ml claim to the succession - This renunciation had 
confirmed m due form by tlie Cortes A younger sister of the Iving - 
hw been the first wife of Eeopold, Emperor of Germany. She too had at 
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her marriage renounced her claims to the Spanish crown , but the Cortes 
had not sanctioned the renunciation, and it was therefore considered as m> 
vahdby the Spamsh jurists The fruit of this mamage was a daughter, who 
had espoused the Elector of Bavana Tlie Electoral Fnnce of Bovana in- 
hented her claim to the throne of Spain Tlie Emperor Leopold was son 
of a daughter of Pliihp the Tlurd, and ivas therefore first cousm to Charles 
No renunciation whatever had been exacted from his mother at the time of 
her mamage ‘ ' 

The question was certainly very complicated That daim which, according 
to the ordinary rules of inheritance, was the'strongesti had been barred by a 
contract executed in the most bindmg form ' The claim of the Electoral 
Fnnce of Bavana was weaher But so also was the contract which, bound 
him not to prosecute his daim The only party against whom no instrument 
of renunciation cdtild be produced was the party who, in respect of blood, 
had the weakest claim of all 

As It was clear that ^at alarm would be excited throughout Europe iL 
either the Emperor or the Dauphin should become King of Spam, eadi of 
tliose Pnnccs oilered to waive his pretensions in favour of his second son , 
the Emperor, in favour of the Archduke Charles, tlie Dauphin, m favour of 
Philip Duke of Anjoii 

Soon after the peace of Rysivick, William the Third and Louis the^ Foui 
ieenth determined to settle the question of the succession without consulting 
either Charles or the Emperor France, England, and Holland, beciinie 
parties to a treaty by whidi it was stipulated that the Electoral Pnnce of 
Bavana should succeed to Spain, the Indies, and the Netherlands " The 
impenal family were to be bought off with the Milanese,, "^4 the Dauphin 
was to have the Two Siahes 

Tlie great object of the King of Spam and of all his counsellors >vas to 
avert the dismemberment of the monarchy In the hope of attaining this 
end, Giarles determined to name a successor A will was accordingly 
framed by which the croivn was bequeathed to the Bavarian Trince Unlnp 
pily, th& wdl had scarcely been signed when the Pnnce died The question 
ivas Ogam unsettled, and presented greater difficulties than before 

A new Treaty of Partition ivas concluded between France, England, and - 
Holland It was agreed that Spam, the Indies, and the Netherlands, should 
descend to the Archduke Charles In return for this great concession made 
by the Bourbons to a nval house, it ivas agreed that France should have die 
Milanese, or on eqmvalent in a morecommodious situation , The equivalent 
in view was the Province of Loname ' , 

Arbuthnot, some years later, ridiculed the Partition Treaty with exquisite 
humour smd ingenuity. Every body must remember his descnption of the 
paroxysna of rage mto which poor old Lord Strutt fell, on hearing tliat his^ 
runaway servant Nick Frog, ms clothier Jolm Bull, and his old enemy Lewis 
Baboon, had come with quadrants, poles, and mldioms, to survey his estate,^ 
and to draw his will for him Lord Mahon speal,.s of die arrangement with 
grave seventy He calls it, “an iniquitous compact, concluded, wathout die 
shghtest reference to the welfare of the states so readily parcelled and allotted , 
insulting to the pnde of Spam, and tending to stnp that country of its hard- 
won conquests " The most senous part of this charge would apply to half 
the treaties which have been concluded in^Europe quite as strongly os to the 
Partition Treaty What regard was shown m the treaty of the Pj'renees to 
the welfare of the people of Dunkirk and Roussillon, in the treaty of Niine- 
guen to the welfare oLthe people of Franche Comtd, m the treaty of Utrecht 
,to the welfare of the people of Flanders, in the treaty of 1735 to die welfare 
°aii Tuscany? All Europe remembers, and our latest posterity 

we fear, have reason to remember how,coplly, at the last" great pacifi* 
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cation of Christendom, the people of' Poland, of Norway, of Belgium,_and 
■ of.Lomhardy, were allotted to masters whom they abhorrw The statesmen 

who negotiated the Partition Treaty were not 50 far beyond their age and 
ours in wsdom and virtue as to trouble themselves much about the hazi- 
ness of &e people ^yhom they were apportionmg apaong foreign rulers But 

It will be difficult to'prove that the stipulations whidi Lord Mahon condemns 
were m any respect unfavourable to the happiness of those who were to be 
' transferred to new sovereigns The Neapolitans would certainly have lost 
' nothing by being given to the Dauphm, or to the Great Turk Addison, — 
who visited Naples about the time at which the Partition Treaty was signed, 
has left us a fnghtful description of the misgovernment under whidi that 
pait of the Spanish Empire growled As to the people of Lormine, an 
- union with France would have been the happiest event winch could have 
befallen them I^iiis was already their sovereign for all purposes of cruelty 
and exaction. He had kept their country dunng many years in his own ^ 

. hands At the peace of Ryswick, mdeed, their Duke had been allowed to-' 
return But the conditions which had been imposed on hnn made him a 
mere vassal of France ' , 

We cannot admit that the 1 reaty of Partition was objectionable because 
^ It tended, to stnp Spam of hard-w'on conquests ” The uihentancc was so 
' vast, and the jilaimants so mighty, that without some dismemberment it ivas 
scarcely possible to make a peaceable arrangement If any dismemberment 
was to take place, the best ivay of effecting it surely was to separate from the, 
monardiy those provinces whidi were at a great distance from Spam, which^ 
were not Spanish in manners, in langm^e, or in feehngs, whidi were botli 
worse governed and less valuable than tlie old kmgdoms of Castile and Arra- 
gon, and which, having always been governed by foreigners, would not be 
likely to feel aaitely the huimhation of being turned over from one master 
to another , 

That England and Holland had a nght to interfere is plain , The question 
of the Spanish succession was not an uitemal question, but an European ques- 
tion And tins Lord Mahon admits He thinks that, -when the evil had been '' 
done, and a French Prince was ffeigmng at the Escunal, England and Hoi- ‘ 
land were justiGed in attempting, not merely to stnp Spam of its remote de- 
pendencies, but to conquer Spam itself , that they were justified in attempting 
to put, not merely tlie passive Flemings and Itdions, but the reluctant C^- 
tihans and Astunans, under tlie dominion of a stranger The danger against 
which the Partition Treaty was intended to guard was precisely the same dan- - 
ger which afterwards was made the ground of war It will be difficult to pro\c 
, tliat a danger which ivas sufficient to justify the war was insuffiaent to justify 
the provisions of the treaty If, os Lord Malion contends, it tvas better that 
Spam diould be subjugated byrnam force than that she should be governed 
by a Bourbon, it was surely better ^at she should be deprived of Sicily and 
the Milanese than that she should be governed by a Bourbon. 

Wliether the treaty was judiciously framed is quite another quesbon. Wq 
disapprove of the stipulabons But we, disapprove of them, not because we 
think them bad, but because we think that there was no chance of their being 
executed Loms was the most faithless of polibcians He hated the Dutch 

1 le hated die Government which the Revolution had established m England 
^ He had every disposition to quarrel with his new allies It rvas qmte certam 

that he would not observe his engagements, if it should be for his interest to 
' nolate them Even if it should be for his interest to observe them, it might 
. well be doubted whether the strongest and clearest interesf would induce a 
man so haughty and self-willed to co-operate,heartily with two governments 
' -which had_ always been the objects of nis scorn and aversion - ' 

, V ^^b®^^™^®^>g“ceofthesecondPartltlonTreatyamvedatMad^d, itroused 
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to momentaty energy the laiignishing ruler of a languishing slate rThe Spanish 
ambassador af the court of London was direct^ to remonstrate with thegovem- 
uientof Wilham , and his remonstrances ivere so insolent tliabhe >vas com 
manded to leave England Charles retaliated by dismissu^the Englishhiid 
-JDutdi ambassadors The French King, though the chief autlior of the Par- 

tition Treaty, succeeded m turmng the whole wrath of 'Charles and of thV 
Spanish people frOm himself, and fUi directing it against tlie two mantune 
^ powers Those powers had now no agent at Madrid Their perfidious ally 
was at liberty to carry on lus intrigues unchecked , -and he fully availed him- 
self of this advantage - ‘ ^ - 

A long contest was maintained with vary mg success by the factions wluch 
surrounded the miserable Kmg On the side of tlie Impeijal famdy was the 
Queen, hciself a Prmcess of that family "With her were allied th&confcssor 
of the King, and most of the ministers On the other side were two of the 
most dexterous pohtiaans of that age, Cardinal Porto Carrero, :Archbisliop 
of Toledo, md Harcourt, the ambassador of Louis 
Harcourt was a noble specimen of the French ansWcracy m die days of its 
lughest splendour, a finished gentleman, a brave soldier, and a skilfuldiplo- 
matist His courteous and insinuatmg manners, his Parisian vivacity tempered 
with Castilian gravity, made him the favourite of tlie whole court He became- 
intimate ivith die grandees He caressed the clergy He dazzled die mul- 
titude by his magnificent style of living The prejudices whicli^the people of 
Madrid had conceived against the French diameter, the vindictive feelings 
generated dunng centuries of national rivalry, gradually yielded to his arts , 
while the Austrian ambassador, a surly, pompous, mggardly German, made 
himself and his country more and more unpopular every'day. " „ ' . 

Harcourt won over the court and the city , Porto Carrero managed the J<^g 
Never were knave-and dupe better suited to cadi other .-Charles was sick, 1 
nervous, and extravagantly superstitious Porto Carrero had leamedm the 
exercise -of his profession the art of exciting and soothmg such minds , and 
- he employed that art with the calm and demure crudty wMdi is the charac- 
teristic of wricked and ambitious priests > V ' 

He first supplanted the confessor fhe slate of the poor King, dunng the 

conflict between lus two spmtual advisers, w as horrible At one time he was 
induced to bebeve that his malady was the same with that of the wretches 
desenbedmtheNew Testament, whodwelt among tlie tombs, whom no chains 
could bind, and whom no man dared to approach At another tune a sorceress 
who hved.m the mountams of the Astunos was consulted about his malady 
Several persons were accused of hav ing bewitched him Porto Carrero recom- 
mended the appalling rite of exorcism, which was actually performed, ' Tlie 
ceremony made Uie poor King more nervous and miserable than ever llut^ 
It served the turn of tlie Cardinal, who, after much secret tnckery, succeeded 
m (asbngout, not tlie devil, but the confessor - " - “ 

The next object was to get nd of the ministers Madnd was supplied with 
provisions by a monbpoly The government looked after this most delicate 
concern as it looked after everything else The partisans of the House of- 
Boiirbon tookadvmtage of the negligence ofthe admmistration '^Onasudden 
the supply of food failed Exorbitant prices were demanded TJie people' 
rose The royal residence was surrounded by an immense multitude The- 
Queen harangued them Tlie pnests exhibited the host All was_ m vain 
It M as necessary to awaken the King from lus uneasy sleep, and to cany him 
to the balcony There a solemn promise w as given that the unpopular advisers 
of die crown should be fortliw ith dismissed. ' The mob left the palace and pro 
cceded to pull down the house^of the ministers The adherents of the Aus- 

t nan line w ere thus dm en from power, and the government was intrusted to ^ 
: thjC creatures of Porto Carrero The Kmg left the citj in which he liad suf 
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'' fer^ so cruel an ixisult for the magnificent retreat oC the Escunal. Heie'lns ^ 
■- liypochondnac fancy look 'a new turn Lihehis ancestor Charles the Fifth, 

■’ he >vas hauntcd’by a strange cunosify to pry into the secrets of that grave to 
which he w'as hastening ^ In the cemetery which Plnhp the Second had formed 
' herieath the pavement of the churdi of St Lawrence, reposed three genera- 
tions of Gastihan princes Into these dark vaults the unhappy monardi de- 
scended by tordi-light, and penetrated to tliat superb and, gloomy chamber 
•where, round-- Uie great black crucifix, were ranged the coffins of tlie kings 
and queens of Spam -’There ho commanded his attendants to open the massy 
' chests of bronze m_which the' relics of his predec«sors- decayed. He looked 
on'tlie ghastly spectacle with little emotion till the coffin of his^first wife ivas. 
undosed, and she appealed before him— -such was the'skill of the embalmer- 
•*_— m all her w eU-reinembered beauty He cast one glance on those beloA ed 
^ features, unseenforeighteen years, thosefeaturesoveruhidi corruption seenied 
‘ to have im power, and rushed from the vault, exclaiming, “ She is with God , 

' and I shall soon lie mth her ” The-awful sight completed the nnri of his 
"body and mind Tlie Escunal became hateful to him , and he hastened to 
. 'Aranjuez ^ But' the shades and waters of that delicious island-garden,' so- 
fondly celebrated m the sparkling verse of Calderon, brought no solace to 
‘Uieir unfortunate master, Havuig tned medicine, exercise, and amusement 
in vain, he relumed to Madrid to die . ' ' '' 

Y He ivas now beset oh every side by the bold and skilful agents of the 
House of Bourbon The leading politicians of Ins court assured him that ' 
"Louis, and Louis alone, was sufficiently powerful to preserve the’ Spanish 
- nibnarchy undivided, and tliat Austna would be utterly* unable' to prevent " 
^Ihe Treaty of partition from being earned into effect Some^ celebrated, 
lawyers gave it as their opmfon that the act of renunciatioa executed by the' 

. (late Queen of Fjunce ought to he constraed according to the' spint, and not 
according to the letter The letter undoubtedly excluded the French Fniices ■ 
The spmt was merely tins, that ample secunty should be taken against the 
, union, of the French and Spanish crowns on one head 
,, In all probability, neither political nor legal reasonings would have sufficed ' 

> fp overcome the partiality which Charles felt for the House of Austna Tliere 
had always Ireen a dose connection between the two great royal lines which 
' sprang from the marriage of Bliihp and Juana Both had always regarded 
the'French as their natural enemies It was necessary to have Trecourse to " 
. jrehpoua tenors , and Porto Carrero employed those terrors with true pro- , 
, fessionaf skilll The King’s life was drawing to a close Would the, most 
■ Catholic pnnee commit a great sm on the bnnk of the grave? And what 
could be a' greater sm than, from an unreasonable attachment to a family 
name^ from an unchnstian antipathy to a nval house, to set aside Uie nght- 
fulheir of aiu immense monarchy? The tender conscience and the feeble 
mtellect'of Charleswere strongly wrought upon by these appeals At length, 
Porto Cartfero'ventured on a' master-stroke He advised Charles to apply 
for counsel to the Pope The Kuig, who, w the simplicity of his heart, con- 
sidered the successor of St Peter as an mfalhble guide in spintual matters," 
adopted the ;snggestion , and Porter Carrero, who knew that his Holiness 
was a mere tool of France, awaited with perfect confidence thb result of the 
' application. In the ansv er which arrived from Rome, the King sv as solemnly 
remmded of (he*great account which he was soon to rendei^ and cautioned 
. against the flagrant injustice winch hesvas tempted to commit Hear its 
assured that the right was witli the House, of Bourbon, and reminded tliat 
Itis own salvation ought to be deafer to him than the House of Austria. Yet . 
he still continued irresolute His attachment to liis family,, his aversion to 
France, were not^td be overcome e\en by Papal anthonty « At length he 
thought himseiracUially dying ITien the. Cardinal redoubled his efforts 
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Divine after divtne, well tutored for the occasion, ^yas brought to the bed of 
the trmbling penitent He was dying m the commission of knoivn sin He 
was defraudmg his relatives^ He was bequeathing civil war to his j^ople 
lie yielded, and signed that memorable Testament, the cause of many calami* 
tics to Europe ^ he affixed his name to the instrument, he burst into 
tears '^‘God,” he said, "gives kmgdoms and takes them away' I am 
already one of the dead " 

The will ivas kept secret during the short remainder of his life. On the 
third of November 1700 he expired All Madrid crowded to the palac& 
The gates were thronged The antechamber ivas filled with ambassadors 
and grandees, eager to learn what dispositions the deceased sovereign Imd 
made At length ±e folding doors were flung open The Duke of Abrantes 
came forth, and announced &at the whole Spanish monarchy was bequeathed 
to Philip Duke of Anjou Charles had directed that, during the mterval 
which might elapse between his death and the arrival of his successor, the 
government should be administered ‘by a couned, of which Porto Carrera 
M as the chief member '■! 

Louis acted, as the English ministers might have guessed that he would 
act With scarcely tlie show of hesitation, he broke through all the obliga*'' 
tions of the Partition Treaty, and accepted for his grandson the splendid 
legacy of Charles The new sovereign hastened to take possession of his 
dominions The whole court of France accompanied him to Sceaux JHfs 
brothers escorted him to that frontier which, as they weakly imagined, was to 
be a frontier no longer “The Pyrenees,” said Louis, “have ceased to exist ” 
Those very Pyrenees, a few years later, were the theatre of a war between the 
heir of Louis and the pnnee whom France was now sending tq^govem Spam 

If Charles liad ransacked Europe to find a successor whose moral and in 
tellectual character resembled his oivn, he could not have 'chosen better 
Philip was not $0 sickly as his predecessor, but he was quite as weak, as 
mdolent, and as superstitious , he very soon became quite as hypochon* 
daacal and eccentric , and he was even more uxonons He was mdeed a 
husband of ten thousand His first object, when he became King of Spam, 
ivas to procure a wife From the day of Ins marriage to the day of her death, 
his first object was to have her near him, and to do what she wished As 
soon as bis avife died, his first object was to procure another Another was 
found, as unhke the former as possible But she was a wife , and Philip 
was content Neither by day nor by night, neither in sickness nor in health, 
neither m time of business nor in time of relaxation, did he ever sufler her to 
be absent from him for half an hour His mind was naturally feeble , and 
he had received an cnfeebhng education He had been brought up amidst' 
the dull magnificence of Versailles His grandfather was as imperious and 
as ostentatious in his mtercoursewith the royal family as in public acts All 
those who grew up immediately under the eye of Louis had the manners of 
persons who had never known what it was to be at ease.' They were all 
taciturn, shy, and awkward In all of them, except the Duke of Burgundy, 
the evil went further than the manners The Dauphin, tlie Duke of Bern,. 
Philip of Anjou, were men of insignificant characters Dieyhad no eneigy^ 
no force of will They ,had been so little accustomed to judge or to act for 
tlumselves that implicit dependence had become necessary to their comfort 
^e new ICing of Spain, emancipated from control, resembled that wretched 
German c^tivo who^ when the irons which he jiad worn for years were 
Knocked off, fell prostrate on the floor of his pnson The restraints which 
the mmd of the young Pnnee were required to support it 
1 111 lie had a yr,fe jjg could do nothing, and when he had a wife he did 

whateier she chose u 

While this lounging, mo^mg boy was on his way to Madrid, his grand' 
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father was all acuvuy. "Loms had no reason to fear a contest with the 
Umpire smgle«hmded He made vigorous prepsirations to encounter Leo- 
pold. He overaned die States-General by means of a great lormy He 
attempted to soothe the English gotemment by fair professions, William 
nas not deceived. He fully returned the hatred of Lxiuis , and, if he had 
been free to actaccotduig to hts own mclmations, he nould have declared 
war as soop as the contents of the wiU were known But he was bound by 
constitutionahrestiaints. Both his person and his measures n ere unpopuhm 
m Knjnn d Hts secluded hfe and his cold manners disgusted a people 
accustomed to the graceful affability of Charles the Second - His' foreign 
accent and his foreign attachments were offensne to the national prejudices 
Ills reign had been a season of distress, following a season of rapidly in- 
-creasmg prosperity Tlie burdens of the late war and the expense of restor- 
ing the currency had been severely felt Nme cleigymen out of ten were 
Jacobites at heart, and had snorn olle^nce to the new dynasty, only in 
order to save their benefices, A laige proportion of the country gendemcn 
belonged to the same party The whole body of agncultural propnetors 
was hostile to tliat mterest which the creation of the national debt had brought 
into nouce, and which was beheved to be peculiarly favoured by the Court, 
the monied interest The imddlc classes were fully determined to keep out 
James and liiS'fanuly But they regarded William only as the less of two 
ev ils } and, as long as there w os no unmincnt danger of a comitef -revolution, 
were disposed to thwart and mortify the sovereign, by whom they were, 
nevertheless, ready to stand, m case of necessity, with their lives and fortunes 
They were sullen and dissatisfied “There was," as Somers expressed it 
in a remarkable letter to Wilbam, “a deadness and want of spirit in the 
nation umversally." 

Every thing m England was gomg on as Louis could have wished Tlie 
leaders of the Whig party had retired from power, and were extremely 
unpopular on account of the unfortunate issue of the Partition Treaty' The 
Tones, some of whom still cost a lingering look toward St Germains, were 
m office, and liad a deaded majonty in the House of Commons William 
was so much embarrassed by the state of parties in England that he could 
not V euture to make war on the House of Bourbon He was suffering under 
a complication of sev ere and mcuiable diseases There was every reason to 
I believe that a few months would dissolve the fragile tie which bound up that 
feeble body with that ardent and unconquerable soul If Louis could succeed 
in preserving peace for a short' time, it was probable that all his vast designs 
. would be securely accompUsbed. Just at this crisis, the most important 
crisis of Ins life. Ins pnde and his passions burned him into an error, which 
undid all that forty years of victory and intngue had done, which produced 
the dismemberment of the kmgdom of his grandson, and brought invasion, 
bankruptcy , and fanune on his owm . ' 

James the Second died at St Germains. Louis paid him a farewell visit, 
and wasso much moved by the solemn parting, ana by the gnef of the exited 
queen, that, losing sight of all considerations of policy, and actuated, as it 
should seem'^ merely by compasdon and by a not ungenerous vamty, he ac- 
^ knowledged the Prmce of Wales as Kmg of England 

The indignation which the Castilians had felt when they heard that three 
foreign powers had undertaken to regulate the Spanish succession vvas no- 
1 thmg to the rage wath which the Englisli learned that their good neighbour 
had taken the trouble to provide them watli a kmg ^ Whigs and Tones joined 
in condemning the proceedings of the French Court. The ciy for war was 
raised by the city of London, and echoed and rC'Cchoed from, every comer 
» of the realm Wilham saw that Ins time was come Though his wasted 
- and suffenng body cotdd hardly move without support, his spint was as 
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etievgelic and resolute as when, at twenty-three, he bade defiance to the com- „ 
bmed forces of JLngland and France He left the Hogue, n here he had bccnj 
engaged m negofaating -with, the States and tlie-Emperor a defensive treaty 
against the ambitious designs of the Bourbons He flew* to Xondon. He 
“remodelled the ministry He dissolved the JParliament Themajontyof the 
new House of Commons was wiUi the King ; and tlie most vigorous pre- 
parations were made for ivar “ ' ' 

Before the commencement of active hostilities William was no more But 
the Grand Alliance of the European Fnnccs against the Bourbons was already 
constructed “Ihe master .jvorkman died,” saysMrButke; “butthework 
w as formed on true mechanical principles, and it was as truly WTOught " On 
the fifteenth of May, X702, war was proclaimed' by > concert at’ viehha,*at 
London, and at the H-i^e , ' 

Ihus commenced that great struggle by which Europe, from the Vistula to 
the Atlantic Ocean, was agitated during twelve years- The two^hostdq 
coalitions were, in respect of territory, wealth, and population, not unequally 
matched On tlie one side were France, Spain, and Bavana ,-on the other, 
England, Holland, the Empire, and a crowd of inferior Powers ^ 

That part of the war which Lord Mahon has undertaken to relate, thdu^- 
not the least Important, is certainly the least attractive In Italy,^in Ger- 
mapy, and in the Netherlands, great means were at the disposal of great 
“generals Mighty battles were fought Fortress afterfortfess vwk subdued, 
Ihe iron diain of the Belgian strongholds was broken By a'legular and 
connected senes of operations extending through several years, the Lrench 
were dnven, back from the Danube and the Po into tlieir own provinces 
The vrar in Spam, on the contrary, is made up of events which seeni to have 
no dependence on each other The turns of fortune resemble those which 
take plawe m a dream Victory and defeat are not followed by them usual . 
consequences Armies spring out of nothing, and melt into nothing Yet, 
to judicious readers of history, the Spanish conflict is perhaps more interest 
mg than the campaigns of Marlborough and Eugene The fate ,of the 
Milanese and of the Low Countnes was decided by military skill The fate 
of Spam was decided by the peculianties of the national character 

When tlie war commenced, the young King was in a most deplorable situ? 
ation On his amval at Madnd lie found Porto Carrero at the head of affairs, 
and he did not think fit to displace tlie man to whom he owed his crown. 
The Cardinal was a mere mtngiier, and m no sense a statesman ‘ He^had 
acquired, hi the Court and in the Confessional, a rare degree of skill in;jill 
the tncks by which weak minds are managed But of the qoble science of 
government, of the sources of national prosperity, of tlie causes of national 
decay, he knew no more than his master It is cunoiis-to observe the con- 
trast between the dexterity with which he ruled the conscience of a foolish . 
valetudinanon, and the imbecility which he showed when placed at tlie head 
of an empire On what, grounds Lord Mahon represents the Cardmal as a 
man “ qf splendid genius,” “of vast abilities,” we are unable to discover ^ 
Louis was of a very different opinion, and Louis was very seldom mistaken" 
m his judgment of character “ Every body,” says he, in aletter to his am- 
bassador, “knows how incapable the Cardinal is He is an object of coni 
tempt to his countrymen ” ~ ^ , 

A few miserable savings vverc made, which ruined’ individuals vvithout ' 
' produemg any perceptible, benefit to the state T he police became more and' 
more meflicienk The disorders of Uie capital were mereased by the arrival 
®f 'French adventurers, the refuse of Pansian-brothels and £^ming-houscs r- 
Tlicse wretches considered the Spaniards as a subjugated jnee vvhont the r' 
countrymen of the new sovereignjmight cheat and insult with imjiunify. The 
King sate eating and drmking all mglit, lay in bed all day, yawned at the 
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om\cil"talik, sna swflercil' tbc n,<rtt latpatleat to he miofcnett for 

tetJs. ^'■Al length he wa-! rcmscd by- the only c^a^unt^^ of nvhith Jns. »iug- 
;tsh. jwlyie \'a4 s«:>ceptiDk, lIvr grsBjdththai coiuraievl’to kt lum l.t\c a 
LjsV . The choice wnifomimte, - Miha Waisa, Ihmcca'i of fea^oy, alitau- 
iftj .vhti cravcfol girl of thirteen, already a cvonmi i« p<jr<n md .wuvl, at 
n sge'wLcn the kni-les of toWer ilunaiei are sull chiUlreni v as the pcn> ni 
' The King rcsolycil to give hei the niceungaiCfli^onia, ile left 
>i7 capital, of MhicU he .lob alrcniy ihowniginy tiied At $clUiiit<.Hithe was 
notfhed by a heg,jws, 1 fe, howecec. undo his \eay UuoogU then,, 

Old repaired to-Uaaelona 

X.oai5 eras j-erkuly ai>.ue tlur the Qct;.n woiiki goaern IMiihp. lie, ac* 
:otdiRgiy, loolcd aljooi for somtbcciy to goeen ihc Queen He sclectei 
,^e J'rmccss Orsinlio le fim lady of tlw Kdchaiul'er, no iH«ignjtitaiit pu!>i 
in the household of a wry jourg unfc, and a \erv uwirious hushaiid, ,rhc 
fnnetss was the daughter of a French jvier, and the w ulow ot n bpani''h 
gTip'dee' SI t waf, therefi/re. admitaWy iiUcal by her poutroii lo be the hi* 
itnnnei,l.of Uic Court of Vcn.'ulks at the Court of Madrid 'I ho Duke of 
Orleans called her, ni words too coarsse fo» liar.sUtwn, the Liuiteiiaiu of 
Cactaiu Iklamtenon ; and the amiel’aUon w’as well devened. She tipirul 
to play m Spam the part which Madame do Maiatonojihad pla^.ed in Trance 
But, liiouitb u least omial to her model in wit, mfonnatlon, and (aients for 
fntrigvie, she had not that sclf-commmd, tint patience, that unncrivithablc 
cienucssof temper^ which had raued tin, widow of a huftoon to W the con* 
son of the nronUcst of kings The rnnccss was more than ^fty y care old, 
but was^ still sain of her fme cats, and her f.ne shape i she stdl dressed in 
the* style of a girl , and <he still earned her flirtations so far ns to gi\ e ocotsion 
forscandal. bhewas, howcccr, polite, eloquent, and nut deficteiuin strength 
of mmd Tlic bitter Saint Simon orvns that no jicrson whom she wished to 
attach could long resist tlic graces of htr inanm.rs and of her conscrsation 
Weliasc not tune to relate how she ohtaincii, and lio.v she pteswreed her 
empire oier the joarg couple in whosu household she wis placed, how she 
becunc^so powerful, tliat neither mincstir of bpain nor amkissador fioni 
France could stand against her, how Louis hunself was compelled to court 
her, how slie received orders from Veivitlles lo retire, how the Queen, took 
part wath her favounte attend mt, how the King took part with the <]Ju«'ii, 
and howf after much squabbling, lying shuffling, bullying, and coaxing, the 
dispute was adjusted, \\ e turn to the cscnts of the war 
When hostilities w ere prodamied at I omiun, \ itnn i, and the I fague, Philip 
w'as at Naples, lie had been with grt-ai diincuUy prevaikd upon, by Uie 
iijoat urgent representaUona from Versailles, to sep irate himself fi om his w ifc, 
and to repair wthout her tohis Italian domuiions, winch were thciimeiuc^ 
by the Emperor The Queen acted iw Regent, anti, child is she was, seems 
to liacebcen quite as competent to gb>em the kingdom as her husband or 
any of his mimslers, ‘ * 

In August," j 702, an armament, under the command of the Duke of Or- 
mond, appeared oft Cadiz The Spanish authoniics had no funds and no 
regular troops The national spirit, howocer, supplied m sonic degree what 
was wanting The nobles and farmers adsanced money 'Die peasantry 
werc-formed into what the Spanish wntcts,caU bands of lieroic patriots, and 
what Geneml Stanhope calls a tasrally foot miliUa.” If the invaders had 
acted with vigour and judgment, Cadiz would probably have fallen 'But the 
chiefs of Uie expedition were divided by national and professional feelings, 
Dutch against English, and land against sea* Sparre, ihe Dutch general, 
was sulky and perverse Bcllnsys, the English general, embezzled the stores. 
]^rd Mahon imputes the ill-temper of Sparre to the influence o£ the repub- 
lican institutions of Holland, By panty of reason, we suppose thathe would 
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impute the peculations of Bellasys to the influence of the^monarchical and 
anstocratical institutions of England TheDukeof Ormond, whohad thecom- 
mand of the whole expedition, proved on this occasion, as on every other, ^ 
destitute of the qualities which great emergencies require No disciphne was 
kept , the soldiers were suffered to roib imd insult those whom it was most 
desirable to concihate Churches were robbed', images were pulled down , 
nuns were violated The officers shared the spoil instead of punishmg the' 
spoilers , and at last the armament, loaded, to use the words- of Stanhope, 

‘ ‘ with a great deal of plunder and infamy, ” quitted the scene of Essex’s'gloiy, 
leaving the only Spaniard of note who had declared for tlieih to be hanged 
by his countrymen - ' ' 

The fleet ii as off the coast of Portugal, on the way back to England, when 
the Duke of Ormond received intelligence that the treasure ships from Amer- 
ica had just amved m Europe, and had, m order to'avoid nis armament', 
repaired to the harbour of Vigo The cargo consisted, it was said, of more 
tliaii three i^lions sterhng m gold and silver, besides much valuable mer- 
chandise The prospect of plunder reconciled all dispute Dutch and Eng- ^ 
lish, achnirals and generals, were equally eager for action- The Spaniards 
might with the greatest ease have secured the treasure by simply landing it, 
but It was a fundamental law of Spanish trade that the galleons should un- ^ 
load at Cadiz, and at Cadiz only The Chamber of Commerce at Cadiz, m 
the true spirit of monopoly, refused, even at this conjuncture, to bate one jOt 
of its privilege The matter was referred to the Council of the Indies That 

body deliberated md hesitated just a day too long. Some feeble prepara- 
tions for defence were made Two rumed towers at the mouth of die bay of 
Vigo were garrisoned by a few ill-armed and untrained rustics , a boom war 
tlirown across the entrance of the basin , and a few French ships of ivar, 
which had convoyed the galleons fiom Amenca, were moored within But 
all, was to no purpose The English ships broke the boom ; Ormond and. 
his soldiers s^ed the forts , tlie French burned their ship?, and escaped to* 
the shore The conquerors shared some millions of dollars , some-milhons 
more were sunk When all the galleons had been captur^ or destroyed 
rame an order in due form allowmg them to unload 
When Fhihp returned to Madrid in the beginning of 1703, he found the 
finances more embarrassed, the people more discontented, and the hostile 
coalition more formidable than ever The loss of the galleo^ had occasioned 
a great deficiency m the revenue The Admiral of Castile, one of the great- 
est subjects in Europe, had fled to Lisbon and sworn allegiance tothe Ardi- 
duke ' The King of Portugal soon after acknowledged Charles as Kmgof 
Spain, and prepared to support the title of the House of Austna by arms 
On the other side, Louis sent to the assistance of his grandson on airny of ^ 
12,000 men, commanded by the Duke of Berwick Berwick was the son of 
James tlie Second and Arabella Churchill He had been brought up to 
expect, the highest honours which an English subject could enjoy , but the 
uhole course of his life was changed by the revolution winch overdrew his _ 
infatuated father Berwick became an exile, a man without a country , and 
from that time foniard his camp was to him m the place of a country, and 
professional honour ivas lus patriotism He ennobled his'svretched callmg 
There was a stern, cold, Brutus-likc virtue m the manner m which he dis- 
charged the duties of a soldier of fortune His mihtary fidelity ivas tried by 
the strongest temptations, and was found invincible At one time he fought 
against his unde , at another time he fought agamst the cause of his brother , 
yet he was never suspected of treachery, or ei en of slackness. 

Early in 1704 an army, composed of English, Dutch, and Portuguese, was 
assembled on the western frontier of Spain The Archduke Charles had , 
arrived at Lisbon, and appeared ih person at the head of his troops The 
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, mUitary skill of Benvick held the Allies, who were commanded hy Lord 
Galway, ^m check through the whole campaign On the south, however, a 

, great blow ^vas struck An English fleet, under Sir George Rooke, having 
' on ^ard several regiments commanded b> the Pnnce of Hesse Darmstadt, 
appeared before the rode of Gibraltar, That celebrated stronghold which 
'.nature h^ made all but impregnable, and agamst which all tlie resources of 
the military art have been employed in vain, was taken as easily as if it had 
been> an.open village in a plain The garrison went to say^Uieir prayers 
instead of standmg on their guard A few English sailors chmbed the rock 
The Spaniards capitulated; and the British flag was placed on those ram- 
' parts from which the” combined armies and navies of France and Spam have 

- never been able to pull it down Rooke proceeded to Mala^, gave battle 
I in the neighbourhood of .that port to rt French squadron, and after a doubt- 
ful action returned to England 

But grditer events were at hand The Enghsh government had deter-- 
1 mined to send an expedition to Spam, under the command of Charles Mor-^ 
daunt Earl of Peterborough This man was, if notthe greatest, yet assuredly* 

' the most extraordinary <£aracter of that age, the King of Sweden himself 
not excepted Indeed, Peterborough may be described as a j^ohte, learned, 
and amorous Charles the Twelfth. His courage had all the French impetu- 
' oaty,,and all the Enghsh steadiness His fertility and activity of mind were 
. almost beyond bdic? They appeared m every thing that he did, in his 
campaigns, in liis negotiations, in his familiar correspondence, in his bghtest ^ 
and mqst unshidied conversation He was a kmd friend, a generous enemy, 

, and ui depor&ent a thorough gentleman But his splendid talents and vir- 
tues were rendered almost useless to his country, by his levity, his restless- 
’ ness, his imtabihty, his morbid craving for novelty and for excitement His 
weaknesses had not only brought him, on more than one occasion, into 
J senous trouble , Wt had impellol him to some actions altogether unworthy 
of his'humane^and noble nature Repose was msupportable to him. _ He 
loved to fly round Europe faster than a travelling Conner, He was at the 
Hague one weel^ at Vienna the next Then he took a fancy to seeMadnd 
and he had scarcely yeached Madnd, when he ordered horses and set oiT for 
Copenhagen No atstendants could keep up with his speed. No bodily 
infirmities could confinei^m Old age, disease, imminent death, produced 
scarcely any effect on his intrepid spint Jfust before he underwent the most 
. homble of surgiqal operations, his conversation was as spnghtlyas that "'of a 
young man m the full, vigour of health On the day after the operation, m 
spite of the entreaties of his medical advisers, he would set out on a journey. 
His figure was that of a skeleton But his el^bc mind supported him under 
fatigues and suffenngs which seemed sufficient to bnng the most robust innp 
' to the grave Change of employment was as necessary to hun as change of 
' place He loved to dictate six or seven'letters at once Those who had.to 
’ transact bosmess with him coraplamed that though he talked with great 
ability on every subject, he could never be kept to the point, “ Lord Peter- 
borough,” ,said Pope,i " would say very pretty and lively thmgs m his letters, ' 
bat they would he rather too gay' and wandermg, whereas, were Lord 
'* Bolmgbroke to wnte to an emperor, or to a statesman, he would fix on that 
"pomt which was the most material, -would set it m the strongest and finest 
light, and manage it so as to make it the. most serviceable to his purpose ” ’■ 

- What Peterborough was to Bolmgbroke as a writer, he was to hfarlborough 

as a general He was, m. truth, the .last of the knights errant; brave to 
temerity, liberal to projfusion, courteous m his dealuigs with the 

protector of the oppressed', the adorer of women His virtues and vices were 
those of the Round Table. Indeed, his 'character can hardly.be better 
summed up; than m the Imes m which the author of that clever httle poem, 
Mon^ ana CKJ«/J,'has described Sir Tnstram ' - - 
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*' H!s butb, It seems, by BlerWs calculation, ‘ > 

' Was under Venus, Mercmy, and Mars , 

*His mind witb all their attributes Was mixed, 

And, like those planets, wandeims und unfixed ^ 

" From realm to realm be ran, and never^taid '* 

Kins<loti>s and crowns be won, and gave away i ' 

It seemed as if bis labours were repaid , 

^ the mere noise wd movement of the (ray* 

No conquests nor acquirements bad be made , 

His chief delight was, on some festive day 
To nde triumphant, prodi^, and proud. 

And showv bis weutb amidst the shouting crowd 

"His schemes of war were suddeivunforeseeif, t 
Inexphcable bodh to friend and foe , ^ - 

- Ibseemcd as if some momentary spleen ' ''' 

Inspired the project, and impelled the blow. 

And most bis fortnne and success were seen 
■ With means tbemost inadequate nnd low. 

Most master of bimself, and least ei^ciimbered, 

When ovenuatched, entangled," and ou&umbcred 

In June,, 1705, this rcmaritable man arrived m Lisbon with five thousand ‘ 
Dutch and Enghsh soldiers There the Archduke mbarked with a lame - 
tram of attendants, whom Peterborough enterlamed magmficentlydunngme^* 
yoyi^e at his own expense From Lmbonithe armament proceeded to Gib'^' 
roltar, and, having taken the Pnnee of Hesse Darmstadt on' board, steered ' 
towards the north, east along the coast of Spam 1 , z ' -f*.' 

‘Phe first place at which the expedition touched, alter leavmg^Glbraltar, 
lyas A] tea m Valencia. The wretched misgovemment of Philip had excited' 
great discontent throughout this province The mvad^ were eagerly wel- 
comed The peasantry flocked to the shore, beanng provisions, and shoubngi ' 
<‘Long live Charles the Third ” The naghbourmg fortress of Denia sur^ 
rendered without a blow ■" . - * 

' The unaginabon of Peterborough took fire He conceived.the hope of > 
v'finishmg the war at one blow hmdnd was but a hundred and fifty miles 
distant There ivas scarcely one fortified place on the road .The troops of 
Philip were either on the frontiers of Portugal or on the coast of. Cataloma. 
At the cimital there was no military force, except 'a few horse who formed^ 
a guard of honour round the person pf Philip But the scheme of pushing 
, into the heart o£a great Jung&m ivith an army of only seven thousand men, 
was too danng to please the Ardiduke The Prince of He$se Darmstadt, 
who, m ^e rmgn of the late Kmg of Spam, had been Governor of Cataloiiiai " . 
md who'overrated his own.mfluence m that province, was 'oLopmion $at , 
they ought mstantly to proceed thither, and to attack Barcelona Peter- 
borough was hampered, by ^ instructions, and found it necessary to submit 

On the sixteenth of August the fleet amved before Barcelona , and Peter-'' 
borough found that the task assigned to him by the Archduke and thePnnee ' 
ivas onejof almost insuperable difficulty One side of the ci(y was prptected. 
by^the sea , the-other by the strong fortifications of Mqnjuidi The walls - 
were so extensive, that thirty thousand men would scarcely have been suffi-', 
cient to invest them The garnson was as numerous-as die besieging armyL 
The best jofficeis m the Spanish service yen? fi'-the town , -The hopes which^ 
the Prmce of Darmstadt had formed of a general rising m Catalopia were , 
gnevbusly disappointed The invaders were joined 'only by about .fifteen ^ 

. luindrcd armed peasants, whose services cost more than they were worth 
-Ho general was eicr in a more deplorable situation than that miwmth, 
Peterborough was now placed. He had idwrajis objected to the scheme of ’ 
besieging Barcelona His objections’had been overruled He had, to execute ' 
a project which, he had constimtly represented as impracticable His camp ' 
j was divided mto hostile factions, and he-w as ceiuured by all.' Th^ - 
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‘Wd tbe''Pnnce^blained him f^r not proceeding , instantly to take the town , 
-but su^eslcd no plan by which seven thousand men could ^be enabled to do 
*■1)16 work of thirty thousand Others blamed'their geneinl for giving up his 
own opimon to the childish whims of Charles, and. for sacnficing his men in 
an'attempt to perform what was impossible. ,The Dutch commander posi- 
tiveljTdedared that his soldiers should not stir X.ofd Peterborough might 
‘give what orders he chose , but to engage in’ such a siege was madness , and 
-the men, should hob be sent, to certain death when there was no chjiuce of 
'obtammg any advantage - i , 

— > At length, after three w^eks of inaction, Peterborough,anno«i^ced Ins lived 
determination, to raise the siege The hea.vy caimon-were sent on board 
"f Preparations weni made for re-embarking the troops Charles and the Prmce 
‘oPHcsse were furious. , but most oL the officers blamed their general for 
Jiaving delayed so long the measure whidr he had at last found it necessary 
- to take. On the twelfth of September fliere were rejoicmgs and public 
-ehterlamments m Barcelona fon this great deliverance On the following 
mortung the,English-fl^ was flymg on the ramparts of Monjmch 'nn? 
r'genius and energy of one oian had supphed the place of forty battalions < 

At midnight Peterborough had calleu on the Prmce of Hesse, with whom 
he had not for some tune been on speakmg terms ‘'I have lesolved, su,” 
the Earl, '• to attempt an assatllt , you may accompany us, if you think 
'^fitj'and see whether I and my men deserve what you have l)een,pleased to 
say of us,?’ The Prince was startled The attempt, he said, was hopeless ; 
Jlut lie was ready to take his share, and, without further discussion^ he 
called, for his- horse " , , 

f Fifteen hundred English soldiers were assembled under the Earl, A 
thousand more had been posted as a body of reserve, at a neighbouring con* 
Went/ under the command of Stanhope After a wmdmg march along the, foot' 
'Of -the hills, Peterborough and his little army readied the walls of Monjuich 
There, they halted tiU daybreak As soon as they were descried, the enemy 
advanced into the outer ditch to meet them This was the event on which 
• Peterborough had ‘reckoned, and for which his men were prepared _ The 
'‘English received the hre, rushed forward, leaped mto the ditch, put the 
Spaniards to hight, and entered the works together with the fugitives Before 
the garrison had recovered from their hist surprise, the Earl was master of, 
the outworks, had taken several pieces of cannon, and had throiyn up <a 
breastwork to defend his men He then sent off for S^tihope’s reserve 
Wlnle'he was waiting for this reinforcement, news arrived that three thou- 
sand men were marching from Barcelona towards Monjuich He mstantly 
rode out to take a view of them , but no sooner had he left his troops tlnn 
theyyrere seized with a panic, llieir situation was mdeed full of danger j 
they had been brought mto filonjmch, they scarcely knew how ; their num- 
bers were small , their general was gone then: hearts failed them, and they 
were proceeding to evacuate the fort Peterborough received information 
of these occurrences in time to stop the retreat He galloped up to the 
fugitives, addressed a few words to them, and put himself at their head 
The sound Of his voice and the sight of his face restored all their courage, 
and they marched back to their former position . i ‘ ‘ 

^ The Prmce of Hesse had fallen m the confusion'of the assault } but eyeiy 

thing else went well Stanhope arrived? the detaclimentwhickhad marched 
, out of Barcelona retreated,, the heavy cannon, were disembarked, and 
, brought to bear on the inner fortifications of Monjuich, which spe^iljTfeU 
V Peterborough, with lus ^ual generosity, rescued the Spanish soldiera from ' 
the ferocity of hB victorious anny, and paid the ’last honours with great" 

, pomp to his rival the Prmce of Hesse ' , 

Tm reduction of Moiijmcli was the first of a senes of ,bnlhaat exploits. - 
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Barcelona fell , and Peterborough had the glory of taking, with a handful 
of men, one of the largest and strongest towns of Europe He had also the 
glory, not less dear to his chivalrous temper, of saving the life and hotiouc of 
the beautiful Duchess of Popoh, whom he met flying with dishevelled hair 
from the fliiy of the soldiers , He availed himself dexterously of the jealousy 
with which the Catalonians regarded the inhabitants of Costde, He ^r- 
anteed to the province m the capital of which he was now quartered all its 
ancient nghts and liberties, and thus succeeded m attactimg the population' 
to the Austnan cause *• ^ i , 

The open country now declared in favour of Charles Tarragona, Tortosa/ - 
Gerona, Lenda, San Mateo, tlirew open their gates The Spanish govern- 
ment sent the Count of Las Torres with seien thousand men to reduce San 
Mateo The Earl of Peterborough, with only twelve hundred men, raised 
the siege His ofHceis advised him to be content with this extraordinary suc- 
cess Charles urged him to return to Barcelona Jibuti no remonstmnces , 
could stop such a spint in the midst of such a career It was the depth of 
wmter The country was mountainous The roads a ere almost impassable 
The men were lU-clothed The horses nere knocked up The retreating 
army was far more numerous than the pursuing army But difficulties and 
dangers vanished before the eneigy of Peterborough He pushed on, dnving 
Las Torres before him Hules surrendered to the mere terror of his name , 
and, on the fourth of February, 1706, he amved in tnumph at Valencia. 
There he learned that a body of four diousand men was on tlie march to join 
Las Torres He set out at dead of mght from Valencia, passed the Xucar^ 
came unexpectedly on the encampment of the enemy, and slaughtered, dis- 

E ersed, or took the whole reinforcement The VaJencians could scarcely 
eheve their eyes when they saw the pnsoners brought m . >• 

In the mean time the Courts of ifadnd and Versailles, exasperated and 
alarmed by the fall of Barcelona and by the revolt of the surroundmg country, 
determined to make a great effort A large army, nominally commanded 
by Phdip, but really under the orders of Marshal Tesse, entered Catalonia , 
A fleet under the Count of Toulouse, one of the natural children of Louis 
the Fourteenth, appeared before the port of Barcelona The city was attacked ' ■ 
at once by sea and land The person of the Archduke ivas m ronsiderable - 
danger Peterborough, at the head of about three thousand men, marched 
with great rapidity from Valencia. To g^ve battle, with so small a force, to „ 
a great regular army under the conduct of a Marshal of France, would liave 
been madness The Earl therefore made war after the fashion of the Mmas 
and Empecmados of our own time He took his post on the neighbounng 
mountains, harassed the enemy with incessant alarms, cut off their stragglers, 
intercepted their commimications with the interior, and mtroduced supphes, 
both of men and provisions, into the town He saw, however, diat the only 
hope of the besieged was on the side of the se^ His commission from tlie 
Bntiah government gave him supreme power not oidy over the army, but, 
whenever he should be actually on board, over the navy also He put out 
to sea at night m an open boat, without communicatmg his design to any 
person He was picked up, several leagues from the shore, by one of die 
ships of the English squadron As soon as he was on board, he announced 
himself as first in command, and sent a pinnace wath his orders to the " 
Admiral Had these orders been given a few hours earher, it is probable 
that the whole French fleet would have been taken As it was, the Count 
of Toulouse put out to sea The port was open. The town was rehevcd 
On the following night the enemy raised the siege and retreated to, Roussillon ^ 
Peterborough returned to Valencia, a^place which he preferred to eveiy other 
in Spam , and Philip, who had been some weeks absent from his wife, could 
endure the misery of separation no longer, and flew to rejoin her at Madrid.^ 
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’ At Madrid, however, it m as impossible for him or for her to lemaiii Tlie 
splendid success which Peterborough liad obtained bn the eastern coast of the 
Peninsula had inspired the sluggish Galway wth emulation Pie advanced 
into the heart of Spain Benvick retreated ' Alcantara, Ciudad Rodngo, 
< and Salamanca fell, and the conquerors marched towards the capital 

Philip was earnestly pressed by his advisers to remove the seat of govem- 
‘ ment to Burgos The advanced guard of the allied army was already seen 
on the heights above '^Madnd It was known that the main body was at 
hand The unfortunate Pnnce fled wuth Ins Queen and his household The 
royal wanderers, after travelling eight days on bad loads, under a burning 
sun, and sleeping eight nights ui miserable hovels, one of which fell down 
and nearly crushed them both to death, reached the metropolis of Old Castile 
In the mean time the mvaders had entered Madrid m triumph, and had 
proclaimed the Archduke m the streets of the imperial city Arragan, ever 
jealous of the Castilian'ascendency, followed the example of Catalonia 
Saragossa revolted without seeing an enemy The governor whom Philip 
had set over Carthagena betrayed his trust, and surrendered to the Allies 
the best arsenal and the last ships which Spam possessed. 

Toledo had been for some tune the retreat of two ambitious, turbuluit, and 
vindictive intnguers, the Queen Dowager and Cardmal Porto Carrerq They 
had long been deadly enemies They had led the adverse factions of Austna 
and France Each had in turn domineered over the weak and disordered 
mind of the late King At length the impostures of tlie priest had tnumphed 
over the blandishments of the woman , Porto Carrero had remained vic- 
tonous , and the Queen had fled in shame and moitiflcation, from the court 
where she had once been supreme In her retirement she was soon joined 
by him whose arts had destroyed her uifluence The Cardinal, having held 
power just long enough to convince all parties of his incompetency, had been 
dismissed to his See, cursing lus own folly and the mgratitude of the House 
which he had served too well Common interests and common enmities 
reconciled the fallen rivals Tlie Austnan troops were admitted mto Toledo 
widiout oppositiotu The Queen Dowager flung off that mournful garb 
which the widow of a Kmg of Spam w ears through her whole life, and blazed 
forth in jewels The Cardinal blessed the standards of the invaders in his 
magnificent cathedral, and lighted up his palace m honour of the great deli- 
verance It seemed that the struggle had terminated in favour of the Arch- 
duke, and tliat nothing remained for Philip but a piompt flight mto the 
dominions of his grandfather 

So judged those who were ignorant of the character and habits of tlie 
Spamdi people There is no country m Europe which it is so easy to ovei- 
run as Spain there is no country m Europe v/bich it is more difficult to con- 
quer Nothmg can be more contempbble than the regular military resistance 
whiclv Spain oflers to an invader, notlimg more formidable than the energy 
whidi she puts forth v/heu her regular military resistance has been beaten 
down Her armies hav e long borne too much resemblance to mobs , but her 
mobs have had, in an unusual degree, the spint of armies The soldier, as 
compared vvitkother soldiers, is deficient m military qualities , but the peas- 
ant has as much of those qualities as the soldier In no country have such 
strong fortresses been taken by surprise m no country have unfortified tow ns 
made so fiinous and obstinate a resistance to great annies War m Spam 
' has, from the dajs of the Romans, had a character of its own; it is a fire 
which camiot be raked out ; it bums fiercely under the embers , and long afiei 
it has, to all seeinmg, been extuiguished, biirats forth more violently than 
ever This vv as seen m the last war Spam had no army vdiich could liav t 
" looked in the face an equal number of French or Prussian soldiers , but oin. 
day laid the Prussian monarchy in the dust, one day put the crown of France 
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at the disposal of invaders No Jena, no Waterloo, wtjiil'i have enabled 
Joseph to reign in quiet at Madrid , 

The conduct of the Castilians throughout the War of > the Succession was 
most characteristic With all the oddS|Of nuinher and situation, on their side, 
they had been ignominiously beaten All the European dependencies of the 
Spanish croivn were lost , Catalonia, Arragon, and Valencia had acknow- 
ledged the Austrian Prince Gibraltar had been taken by a few sailors , 
Barcelona stormed by a few dismounted dragoons The invaders had pene- 
trated into the centre of tlie Peninsula, and were quartered at Madnd and 
Toledo VVhile these events had been m nrogress, the nation had scarcely 
given a sign of hfe , 1 he nch could hardly be prevailed on to give or to lend 
for the support of war, the troops had shown neither disciplme nor courage, 
and now, at last, when it seemed that all -was lost^ when it seemed that Die 
most sangume must rehnquish all hope, the national spirit awoke, fierce, 
proud, and unconquerable The people had been sluggish when the circum- 
stances nught well have inspired hope , they reserved all their energy for what 
appeared to be a season of despair Castile, Leon, Andalusia, Estremadura; 
rose at once , every peasant procured a firelock ’or"a,pike , the Alhes were 
masters only of the ^und on which they trod- 'No soldier could wander a 
hundred yards from the main body of the mvading army without immment 
risk of bemg pomarded The comitry through which the conquerors had 
passed to Madrid, and which, as tliey thought, they had subdued, was all in 
arms behind them Their communications with Portugal were <;ut off' In 
the mean time, money began, for the first time, to llou^ rapidly Into thq trea- 
sury of the fugitive king “ The day before yesterday,?’ says foe Princess 
Orsini, m a letter written at this time, “ the pnest of a yillage winch contains 
only a hundred and tiventy houses brought a hundred and twenty pistoles to 
tht Queen ‘My flock,’ said he, ‘are ashamed to send you so little , but 
they beg you to believe that in tins purse there are 'a hundred and twenty 
hearts faithful even to the death * The good man wept as he spoke , and 
indeed we wept too Yesterday another small viltoge, in' which there ,are 
only twenty houses, ,sent us fifty pistoles ” ‘ 

While tlie CastUians were every where armmg in the cause of Philip, the 
Allies were servmg that cause as effectually by their mismanagement Galway 
staid at Madrid, where his soldiers indulged in such boundless licentiousness 
that one half of them were m the hospitals , Charles remamed dawdling in 
Catalonia Peterborough had taken Requraa, and wished to inarch fr<^ 
Valencia towards Madnd, and to effect a junction witli Galway , but thei 
Archduke refused his consent to the plan., Ihc indignant general lemamed 
accordingly m his favounte city, on the bequtiful shores of the Mediterranean, 
reading Don Quixote, giving balls and suppers; trying m vam to get some 
good sport out of the_ Valencia bulls, and makmg lo\e, not in vam, to foe 
Valencian women ‘ ' 

At length the Archduke advanced mto Castile, apd ordered Peterborough 
to join him But it’ was too late Berwick.had already compelled Galway 

to evacuate Madnd , and, when the whole force of the Allies was collected.^ 
at Guadalaxnia, it was found to be decidedly mfenor m numbers to that of 
foe- enemy ' ' ' ^ ‘ 

Peterborough formed a plan for regoinmg possession of the capital ' PIi^ 
plan was rejected by Charles The patience of the sensitive and vamglorious 
hero ivas worn out. He had none of that seremty of temper which enabled 
Marlborough to act m perfect harmony wifo Eugene, and to endure foe ■vexa- 
tious interference of foe Dutch deputies He djimanded permission to leayc 
the. army Permission was leadily granted', and he set out for Italy, That 
there might be some pretext for his departure, he was commissioned by the' 
Archduke to ruse a loan lu Genua on the credit of the revenues of Spam 
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From that moment to the end of the campaign the tide of fortune ran strong 
against the Ausman cause Berwick had placed his army between' the Allies 
and the frontiers of PortugaL 1 hey retreated on Valencia, and arrived in that 
provuice, leaving about fen thousand prisoners in the hinds of the enemy 

In Januarj^ 1707, P^eterborough arrived at Valencia from Italy, no longer 
hearing a pubhc character, but merely as a, volunteer ' His advice was 
asked, andut seems to liave been most judicious Pie ga\e it as his decided 
opmion that no olfensive operations agamst Castile ought to be under talven 
It would be easy, he said, to defend Arragon, Qatmonn, and Valencia, 
against Phdip > The inhabitants of those parts of Spam were attached to 
the cause of the Arcliduke , and the armies of the House of Bourbon would 
be resisted by the whole population In a short time the enthusiasm of the 
Castihans might abate The government of Philip might commit unpopular 
acts Defeats m the Netherlands might compel Louis to withdraw the sue- 
corns which he liad furnished to Ids grandson Then would be the time to 
strike a deasive blow This excellent advice was rejected Peterborough, 
who had now received formal letters of recall from England, departed before 
the opening of the campaign , and with him departed the good fortime of 
the Allies Scarcely any general had ever done so much with means so 
small Scarcely any general had ever displayed equal ongmahty and bold- 
ness. He possessed, in the highest degree, the art of conciliatmg those 
whom he had subdued , But he was not equally successful m winnmg the 
attachment of those^ With whom he acted Pie w'as adored by the Cata- 
lomansand Valencitms , but he was hated by the pnnee whom he had all but 
made a great king, and by the generals whose fortune and reputation were 
staked on the same venture with his own The English govenunent could 
not understand him ' He was so eccentric that they gave hun no credit for 
’ the judgment w Inch he really possessed One day he look towns with hoi'se- 
solmera , then again he turned some hundreds of infantry mto cavalry at a 
minute’s notice He obtained his pohtical intelligence chiefly by means of 
love aflairs, ind fiUed bis despatches with epigrams The mmisters tliought 
that it woidd be highly impolitic to mtrust the conduct of the Spanish war 
to so volatile and romantic a person They therefore gave the command to 
Lord GalvVay, in e.xpencnced v eteran, a man w ho w as m war what Mohere’s. 
doctors were m^’mcdiane, who thought it mucli more honourable to fail 
according to rule, than to succeed by innovation, and who would have been 
very much ashamed of liijnsclf if he had taken iMonjuich by means so stmiige 
as those which Petei borough ‘employed This great commander conducted 
the campaign of 1 707 m the most saentiflc mannei On the plain of Almanza 
he encomitcred the army of the Bourbons Pie drew up lus troops 'accotd- 
mg to the methods prescribed bv the best writers, and in a few hours lost 
,cighteen thousand men, a hundrecLand twenty standards, all his ba^pige and 
all his .artillery Valenaa and Ariagon were mstmtly conquered by die 
French, and, at the close of the year, the mountainous ptovmce of Catalonia 
was die only part of Spam whidi st^ adhered to Charles 

"Do you remember, child," says the foolish woman m die Spectator to 
her husl^d, "that the pigeon-liousc fell die very afternoon Uiat our careless 
wench spilt the salt upon die table’’’ "Yes, my dear, "replies the gendeman, 
and the next post biouglit us an acuiunt of the battle of Ahnanza ’’ The 
approacliof disaster m Spam had been for some tune mdicated by t omens 
much clearei than the mishap of the salt-cellar , air ungrateful prmce, an 
.undisciplined army, a divided council, en\y triumphant- over ment, a man 
of genius recalled, a pedant and a sluggard intrusted with supreme command 
.The batde of Almanza dcaded die fate of Spain. The loss was such as Marl- 
bqrough or Eugene could scarcely have xetneved, and was certainly not to 
be retrieved by Stanlrope and Stirembeig. 


I 
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Stanhope, who took the command of the English army m Cataloma, was 
a man of respectable abilities, both m military and civil affairs; but fitter, we ' 
conceive, for a second than for a first place Lord Mahon, ivith his usual 
candour, tells us, what ne beheve was not known before, that his ancestor’s 
most distmguished exploit, the conquest of Minorca, was suggested by Marl- 
borough Staremberg, a methodical tactician of the German school, was 
sent by the emperor to command m Spam Two languid campaigns fol- 
lowed, during which neither of the hosme armies did any thmg memomblc, 
but dunng which both were nearly starved ‘ ^ 

At length, in 1710, the chiefs of the Allied forces resolved to venture on 
bolder measures They began the campaign with a danng move, pushed mto 
Arragon, defeated the troops of Philip at Almenara, defeated them agam at , 
Saragossa, and advanced to Madrid The King w'as again a fugitive Tlie 
Castilians sprang to arms with the same enthusiasm which they had dis- 
played in 1706 The conquerors found the capital a desert Ihc people 
shut themselves up in their houses, and refused to pay any mark pf respect ' 
to the Austnan pnnee It was necessary to hire a few children to shout 
before him m the streets Meanwhile, the court of Phihp at Valladolid ' 
was thronged by nobles and prelates Thirty thousand people followed 
theur Kmg from Madnd to his new residence Women of rank, rather than 
remain behmd, performed the journey on foot The peasants enhsted by, 
thousands Money, arms, and provisions were supphed in abundance by the 
2eal of the people The country round Madnd was infested by small parties 
of irregular horse The Allies could not send off a despatch to Arragon, or 
introduce a supply of provisions into the capital It vras unsafe fiir the 
Archduke to hunt m the immediate vicmity of the palace which he ‘occupied 
The ivish of Stanhope ivas to wmter in Castile But he stood alone 111 
the council of ivar , and, mdeed, it is not easy to imderstand how the Allies ' 
could have maintamed themselves, through so unpfopitious a season, 111 
the midst of so hostile a population Charles, whose personal safety was , 
the first object of the generals, was sent wth an escort of 'cavalry to Cata- 
lonia in November, and m December the army commenced its retreat 
towards Arragon « 

But the Allies had to do with a master-spint The Kmg of France had 
lately sent the Duke of Vendome to command m Spam This man was dis- 
tmguished by the filthiness of his person, by the brutality of his demeanour, ’ 
by tlie gross buifooneiy of his conversation, and by the impudence w ith which 
he abandoned himself to the most nauseous of all vices His sluggislmess 
was almost incredible Even when engaged m a campaign, he often, passed 
whole days in his bed His strange torpidity had been the cause of some of 
the most senous disasters which the armies of the House of Bourbon had 
sustained But when he was roused by any great emergency, his resource^ 
his energy, and his presence of mmd, were such as had been found in no 
French general since the death of Luxembourg 
At this crisis, Vendome ivas all himself He set out from Talavero with 
Ins troops, and pursued die retreating army of the Alhes ividi a speed per 
haps never equalled m such a season, and in su(^ a country He marched 
night and day He swam, at the head of his cavalry, the flooded stream of 
Henaies, and, in a few days, overtook Stanhope, who was at Bnhuegawitli 
the left wing of the Allied army "Nobody wth me,*' says the English 
general, "imagined that they had any foot widiin some days’ march o^ us, 
and our misfortune is owing to the incredible dihg^ce which their army 
made " Stanhope had but just time to send off a messenger to the centre 
of the anny, which was some leagues from Bnhuega, before Vendome was 
upon him The town was invested on every side The w^s were battered 
with cannon A mine was sprung under one of tlie gates The English 
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kept up a ternble fire till their powder was spent They tlien fought des- 
perately with the bayonet against overwhelming odds Tliey burned the 
liousesi which the assailants had token But all was to no purpose The 
- British general saw that resistance could produce only a useless carnage He 
concluded a capitulation , and his gallant little army became pnsoners of w’ai 
on lionouiablc terms 

Scarcely had Vendome signed the capitulation, when he learned that Star- 
emberg was marching to the relief of Stanhope Preparations were instantly 
made for a geueral action On the day following that on which the English 
had deliiered up their arms, was fought the obstinate and Woody fight of 
Villa-Viciosa Staremberg remained mastci of the field Vendome reaped 
all the fruits of the battle Ihe Allies spiked their cannon, and retired to- 
wards Ariagon But even m Arragon tliey found no place to rest Ven- 
dome was behind them The guenlta parties were around them They lied 
to Catalonia , but Catalonia was maaded by a French army from Rousmlon 
At length the Austnan general, with six thousand harassed and dispirited men, 
the remains of a great and victonous army, took refuge in Barcelona, almost 
the only place in Spam which still recognised the autlionty of Charles 

Philip was now much safer at Maclnd than his grandfather at Pans All 
hope of c6nquenng Spam in Spain was at an end But in other quarters 
the House of Bourbon was reduced to the last extremity The F rencli armies 
had undergone a senes of defeats m Germany, m Italy, and 111 the Nether- 
lands An immense force, flushed with victoiy, and commanded by the 
greatest generals of the age, was on the borders of France Louis had been 
forced to humble himself before the conquerors lie had even offered to 
abandon the cause of his grandson , and his offer had been rejected But a 
great turn in affairs was approachmg 

1 he English administration which had commenced the avar agamst the 
House of Bourbon ivas an admiULstration composed of Tones But the wai 
was a Whig war It wns the the favourite scheme of William, the Whig 
King Louis had piovoked it by recognising, as sovereign of England, a 
prince peculiarly hateful to the Whigs It had placed England in a position 
of marked hostility to that power from which alone the Pretender could ex- 
pect efficient succour It had joined England m the closest union to a Pro- 
testant and republican state, to a state which had assisted m bnnging about 
the Revolution, and which was willmg to guarantee the execution of the Act 
of Settlement Marlborough and Godolplnn found that they were more 
zealously supported by their old opponents than by their old associates 
Those ministers who were zealous for the war were gradually converted to 
Whiggism The rest dropped off, and were succeeded by Whigs Coivper 
became Chancellor Sunderland, m spite of the very just antipathy of Anne, 
was made Secretary of ^tate On the death of the Pnnee of Denmark a 
'more, extensive change took place Wharton became Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and Somers President of the Council At length the administra- 
tion was wholly m the hands of the Low Church party 

In the year 1710 a violent change took place The Queen had always 
been a Tory at heart Her rehgious feelmgs were aE on the side of the 
Established Church Her family feelmgs pleaded m favour of her exiled, 
brother ' Her selfish feelings disposed her to favour the zealots of preroga 
tive The affection which she felt for the Duchess of Marlborough was the 
, great secunty of tlie Whigs That affection had at length turned, to deadly 
aversion While the 'great party which had long swayed the destinies of 
Europe was undermined by bedchamber women at St James’s, a violent 
storm gathered in the country A foolish parson had, preached a foolish 
seimon agamst the principles of the Revolution The wisest members of 
the government were for lettiiur the man alone But Godolphin, inflamed 
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with all the zeal of a new-made Wlug, and exasperated by a luclcname w Inch 
was applied to him in this unfortunate discourse, insisted that the preacher 
should be impeadied Tlie exhortations of the mild and sagacious Somers 
were disregarded The impeachment was brought , die doctor was con-« 
victed , and the accusers were ruined. Tlie clergy came to the rescue of the < 
persecuted clevg>man The country gentlemen came to the rescue of the 
clergy A d isplay of Tory feelmgsi such as England had not w itnessed since ' 
the closing years of Charles die Second’s reign, appalled the Ministers and 
gave boldness to the Queeij She turned out the Whigs, called Harley and 
St John to power,^and dissolved the Parliament The elections went strongly 
against the late government Stanhope, who had in his absence been put 
in nomination, for Westminster, was defeated by a Tory candidate “The 
new Mimsteis, finding themsehes masters of the new Parliament, were in- 
duced by die strongest motives to conclude a peace with France The 
whole system of alliance in winch the country was engaged was a Wing 
sjstem The general by wHom die Engliih armies had constandy been led 
to victory, and for whom it was impossible to find a substitute, was now, 
whatever he might formerly have been, a Whig general If Marlborough 
were discarded it was probable that some great disaster would follow Yet, / 
if he w ere to retam his command, e\ ery great action which he might perform 
would raise the credit of the party m opposition 
A peace was therefore conduded between England and die Princes of the 
House of Bourbon Of that peace Lord Mahon ^ealcs m terms of theV 
severest reprehension Ht is, indeed, an excellent Wing of the time of die 
first Lord Stanhope “I cannot bat pause for a moment,” says he, “to' 
observe how much die couree of a century lias mverted the meanmg of put 
party nicknames, how much a modem Tory resembles a Whig of Queen 
Anne’s reign, and a Tory of Queen Anne’s reign a modem Whm ” 

We grant one half of Lord Mahon’s proposition from the odier lialf w e 
altogether dissent We allow that a modem Tory resembles, m many tlimgs,- 
a Whig of Queen Anne’s reign It is natural diat such should be the case 
The worst things of one age often resemble die best things of another A 
modern shopkeeper’s house is as well furnished as the house of a consider- 
able merchant in Anne’s reign Very plain people now wear finer cloth than 
Beau Fieldmg or Beau Edgeworth could have procur^ in Quepn Anne’s 
reign We would rather trust to the apothecary of a modem village than 
to the physician of a laige town in Aime’s reign A modem boardmg 
school miss could tell the most learned professor of Anne's reign some things ' 
m geography, astronomy, and cliemistiy, which would surprise him ; ' 
The science of government is on experimental science , and diereforcit is, 
like all other expenmental sciences, a progressive 'science. Lord Malion 
would have been a very good Whig m the days of Harley, But" Harle}, ' 
whom Lord Mahon censures so severely, was very Whitish when compared ^ 
even with Clarendon , and Clarendon was quite a Democrat when compared 
with Lord Burleigh 'If Lord Mahon lives, as we hope he will, fifty years 
longer, we have no doubt that, as he now boasts of^ the resemblance which 
the Tones of our time bear to the Whigs of the, Bevolution, he wall then , 
boast of tlie resemblance home by the Tones of tSSa to those immortal 
patriots, the Whi^ of the Reform Bill ' - ,, 

Soaety, we .beheve, is constantly advancing m knowledge, Tile tailfs 
novv where the head was some generations ago But the head and the tail 
still keep their distance A nurse of tins century is as wise as a, justice of 
the quorum and cust alorum m Shallow’s tune The wooden spoon of tins '' 
year would puzzle a senior w rangier of the neign of George the Second A 
™y “'oiii the National School reads and snclls better than half the knights of 
^thc shire m the October Club But there u still as w idt a difference as e\ er 
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between justices and nurses, senior wraugleis and uoodeii spoons, members 
of IJarliament and children at chanty schools In pie same way, though a 
To^ may now be very like wlnt a Whig was' a hundred and twenty years 
ago, the Whig is as much m advance of the Tory as e>er ,The stag, m die 
Treatiseon the Bathos, who “feared his lund feet would o’ertake the fore,” 
was not more mistaken than Lbi^ Mahon, if he thinks that he has really 
come lip with the Whigs The absolute position of the parties has been 
< altered ,' the relative position remains unchanged Thiough the whole of 
that great’ movement, which began before these party-names existed, and 
which lyiU contuiue after they have become obsolete, through the whole of 
diat great moiement of which the Charter of John, the institution of the 
House of Commons, the evtmction of Villanage, the separation from the see 
of Korney the expulsion of the Stuarts, the reform of the Representative 
Sjstem, are successive stages, there have been, under some name or other, 
two sets of men, those who were before dieir age, and those who were behmd 
It, those who were the wisest among their contemporaries, and those who 
gloned in being no lyiser than their great-grandfathers It is dehghtful to 
tlimk, t^t, m due time, the last of those who straggle in the rear of the 
great march ynll occupy die place now occupied by the advanced guard 
riie Tory Parliament of tyro would liave passed foi a most hberal Parlia- 
^ment in the days of Elizabeth , and there are at present few members of the 
Conservative Club who would not have been fully qualified to sit wuth 
Halifax and Somers at die Kit-cat 

' Though, therefore,' we admit that a modem Tory bears some resemblance 
to a Whig of Queen Anne's reign, we can by no means admit that a Tory of 
Anne’s reign resembled a modern ^Vhlg Have the modem Whigs passed 
laws for the purpose of closing the entrance of the House of Commons agamst 
the new interests created by trade ? Do the modem Whigs hold the doctnue 
of divme right ? , Have the modem Whigs laboured to exdude all Dissenters 
from office and power? The modem Whigs are, indeed, at the present 
moment, like die Tones of xyiz, desirous of peace, and of dose umon with 
France' But is there no, difference between the France of 1712 and the 
France of 1832 ’ Is France now the stronghold of the “ Popish tyranny ” 
and the “aibitrary poiW" agamst which our ancestors fought and prayed^ 
Lord Malion will find, we think, that his parallel is, m all essential circum- 
stances, as incorrect as that which Fluellen drew between Macedon and Mon- 
mouth, or as that which an ingemous Tory lately discovered between Arch- 
bishop Williams and Archbishop Vernon 
We agree with Lord Mahon in'thmkmg highly of the Wings of Queen 
Anne’s reign But that part of their conduct which he selects for especial 
praise is precisely the part winch we think most objectionable We revere 
them as the great champions of ‘pohUcal and of intellectual liberty It is 
true diat, when raised to power, die/ were not exempt from the faults wjudi 
power naturally engenders It is true that they were^men bom m the seven- 
teenth century, and that they were therefore ignorant of many tmdis lyhich 
are familiar tO' the men of the nmeteenth' century But they were, what the 
reformers of the Church were befoie them, and what the reformers of the 
House of Commons have been smee, the leaders of their species m a right 
direction It is true that they did not allow to political discussion that lad- 
mde which to us appears reasonable and safe , but to ^em we owe the re- 
ihoral of the Censorship ' It in trae that they did not carry the prmciple of 
.religious liberty to its full extent , but to them we owe the Toleration Act 
Though, hpwever, we think diat the Whigs of Anne's reign were, as a 
^body, far supenor ui wisdom and public virtue to their contemporaries the 
Tones, wa by no means hold oursehes bound to defend all the measures of 
our favounte party A life of action, if it u> to bp usefiil, must be a life of 
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compromise But speculation admits of no compromise A public man is 
often under the necessity of consenting to measures whicli he dislikes, lest lie 
should endanger the success of measures tvhich he thinks of vital importance 
But tlie histonan lies under no such necessity On, the contrary, it is one of 
his most sacred duties to point out clearly the errors' of those 'ivhose general 
conduct he admires , 

It seems to us, then, that, on the great question vvhu^ divided England 
during the last four years of Anne's reign, the Tones uefe in the nght, and 
the Wiigs in the wrong That question was, whether England ought to con- 
clude peace without exacting^ from Phihp a resignation of the Spanishcrowii^ 

No Parliamentary struggle, from tlie time of the Exclusion Bill to the time 
of the Reform Bill, has been so violent as that which took place betueen the 
autliors of the Treaty of Utiecht and the War Party' The Commons were 
for peace , the Lords were for vigorous hostilities The Queen was com-^ 
pelled to clioose wluch of her two highest prerogatnes she would exercise, 
whether she would create Peers, or dissolve the Parliament ' The' ties of' 
party superseded the ties of neighbourhood and of blood The members of 
the hostile factions would scarcely speak to each other^ or bow to each other 
The women appeared at the theatres bearing the badges of then political sect 
The schism extended to the most remote counties of England Talents, such 
as had seldom before been displayed m political controversy, were enlisted 
m the service of the hostile parties On one side w as Steele, gay, lively, drunk 
witli animal spints and with factious animosity, and Addison, with his polished 
satire, his mexhaustible fertility of fancy, and his graceful simplicity of style 
In the front of the opposite ranks appeared a darker •md fiercer spmt, die 
apostate politician, the nbald priest, the perjured lover, a heart burning uitli 
hatred against the whole human race, a mind richly stored with images from 
the dunghill and the laaar-house Tlie Ministers tnumphed, and the peace 
was concluded Then came the reaction A new sovereign ascended the 
throne The Whigs enjoyed the confidence of the King and of the Parlia- 
ment The unjust severity with winch the Tones h'ul treated Marlborough 
and Walpole ii as more than retaliated Harley and Pnor were thrown into 
prison ; Bohngbroke and Ormond were compelled to take refuge in a foreign 
land The wounds inflicted in this desperate conflict continued to rankle for 
many years It uas long before the members of either party could discuss 
the question of the peace of Utrecht with calmness and impartiality That 
the-TOiig Ministers had sold us to the Dutch , that the Tory Ministers had 
sold us to the French , that the war had been carried on only to fill the pockets 
of Marlborough , that the peace had been concluded only to facilitate tlie 
return of the Pretender , these imputations and many otheis^ utterly un- 
founded, or grossly exaggerated, uere hurled backward and forward by the 
political disputants of the last centuiy In our time the question may be dis- 
cussed without irritation We will state, as concisely as possible, the reasons 
which have led us to the conclusion at which we have arrived 

The dangers uhich were to be apprehended from the peace were tivo , 
first, the danger that Philip might be induced, by feelmgs of pnvate affec- 
tion, to act m strict concert with the elder branch of Ins house, to favour the 
French trade at the expense of England, and to sideivith the French govern- 
ment m future wars , secondly, the danger that thepostenty of the Duke of 
Burgundy might become extmet, that Philip might become heir by blood to 
the French crown, and that thus two great monarchies might be united under 
one sovereign 

The first danger appears to us altogether chimerical Family affection has 
seldom produced much effect on the jiohcy of praiccs The slate of Europe 
at the time of the peace of Utrecht proved that in pcijitics the tics of interest 
arc much strongei than those of consangumity or affimlv The Electoi of 
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TSavana had been dmen from hu domunous by lus father-m-Iaw , Victor 
Anudtus was m inns ajjiiiist his sons-in-law, Anne was stated on 1 throne 
from winch ->liC had assisted to push a most indulgent father It is true Uiat 
Philip had Ken accustomed from childhood to reipird his gnndfatlier with 
protouiid \cne'’atioii It w is jirobible, therefore, that the intluence of Louis 
It Mailnd would bcscry ijreit. But Louis v. as more than sc\cnty> ears old , 
he could not Ine long,* his heir was an infant in the cndle 'lliere was 
surely no reason to think that the pohej of the King of Spam would be 
smjed by his regird for 1 nephew whom he hid nc\er seen 

In fret, soon after the peace, tlie two bruiclies of the House of Bourbon 
began to quarrel- A close allnnee wns formed bclw'eeii Philip and Cliarles, 
iatelv competitor for the Ci-stdian crown A Spintsh princess, betrothe'd 
to the King of Fiance, w c-, sent back in the most insulting inaiincr to her 
native country ; and a decree was put forth by the Court of Madnd coin- 
iiiarding c\cr> rrenelmian to leue Spam It is tnie that, fifty >ears after 
thepeaeo of Utrecht, an alliance of peculiar stnetiie-ss was formed between 
the I'reuch md Spanish gov ernments But both gov emments vv ere actuated 
on ihai. occasion, notb> domestic affection, but by common interests and com- 
U'on cnrait.es Their compact, though called the I'amily Compact, was as 
purolj a political compact as the Iciguc of Canibrai or the league of Pilmt^. 

The second danger was that ITiihp might have succeeded to the crown of 
111s name countr) Thu dul not happen but it might have happened , and 
atone Imic it seemed very likcl> to happen A sickly child alone stood 
between the King of Spamand the heritage of lonns the fourteenth Philip, 
it IS true, solcmnlv renounced lua claim to the Trench crown But the man- 
ner mv> inch he liad obtained possession of the Spanish crown had proved 
the ineflicacy of such renunciations ihe Trench lavvjcrs declared Philip’s 
renmiciation null, as being inconsistent vv iili Uie fundamental law of the realm 
The French people would probably have sided with him whom they would 
have considered as the ngluful heir b iiiit Simon, though much less zealous 
for hereditary monarchy than mo-t of ins countrymen, and tliough strongly 
attached to the Regent, decl vred, m the presence of that prince, that he never 
, v>ould support the claims of the House of Orleans a^inst those of the King 
of Spam “ If such,” he sa'd, ** lie ray feelings, what must be tlie feelings 
of others?” Bolmgbioke, it is certain, was full> convinced that the renun- 
ciation was worth no more tlian tlie paper on which it was wriUcii, .and de- 
manded It only for the purpose of blinding the Tnglish Parhanicnt and people 

Yet, though it was. .at one time probalile that the posterity of the Duke of 
Burgundy would become extinct, and though it is auiiost cerlam that, if the 
postentv of the Duke of Burgundy had become extinct, Philip would have 
successfully preferred his claim to the crown of Inuicc, vve still defend the 
principle of the Treaty of Utrecht In the first place, Charles had, soon 
after the battle of Villa-Viciosa, inherited, by the death of his elder brother, 
all tlie dominions of the House of Austna Surely, if to these dominions 
he had added the whole monarchy of Spain, the balance of power would 
have been seriously endangered The union of die Austrian dominions and 
Spam would not, it is true, have been so alarming an event as the union of 
France and* Spam. But Clnarles was actually Emperor Philip was not, 
and never might be, King of France The certainty of the less evil might 
well be set against the chance of the greater evil. 

But, * in fact, we do not believe that Spam would long have remained undei 
the gov emment either of an Emperor or of a King of France The character 
of the Spanish people was a better security to the nations of Europe than 
any will, my instrument of renunciation, oi any treaty The same energy 
which the people of Castile hatl put forth when hladnilwas occupied by the 
Allictl armies, they would have again put forth as soon as it .appeared that 
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their country was about to become a French province Though they were 
no longer masters abroad, they were by no means disposed to see foreigners 
set over them at home If Philip had attempted to govern Spam by man- ^ 
dates from Versailles, a second Grand Alliance .would easily have effected 
what the first had failed to accomphsh The Spanish ndtion would have ral- 
lied against him as zealously as it had before rallied round him And of this 
' he seems to have been fully aware. For many years the favonnfe hope of 
his heart was that he might ascend the throne of his grandfafiieT , but he 
seems never to have thought it possible that he could reign at once in the 
country of his adoption and m the country of his bath 
These were the Angers of the peace, and they seem, to us to be of no very , 
formidable hind Against these dangers arc to be set off the evils of war 
md the risk of failure Tlie evils of the war, the waste of life, the suspen- 
sion of trade, the expenditure of wealtli, the accumnlation of debt, require 
no illustration Tlic chances of failure it is difficult at this distance of bmo 
to calculate with accuracy But we thuik that an estimate approximating 
to the truth may, without much difficulty, be formed The Allies had been 
victorious m Germany, Italy, and Flanders It was by no means improb- 
able that they might fight their way into tlie very heart of France But at 
no time since the commencement of the war had their prospects been so dark 
m that country which was the very object of the struggle In Spam they 
held only a few square leagiues The temper of the great majority of the 
nation was decidedly hostile to them If they had persisted, if they had 
obtamed success equal to their highest expectations, if they had gained a 
senes of victories as splendid os tliose of Blenheim and Rnmilies, if Pans 
had fallen, if Louis haul been a pnsoner, we still doubt whether they would 
have accomplished their object They would still have had to carry on m- 
terminablc hostdities against the whole population of a country which afibrds 
peculiar facihties to irregular warfare, and in which imading armies suffer 
more from famme than from the sword 
We are, therefore, for the peace of Utrecht We arc indeed no admirers 
of the statesmen who concluded that peace Harley, we believe^ was a 
solemn tnfler, St John a bnlhant knave The great body of their followers 
consisted of the countxy cleigy and tlie country gentry , two classes of mea 
who were then mferior in intelligence to decent shopkeepers or farmers of 
our time Parson Barnabas, Parson Trulliber, Sir Wiuul Witwould, Sir 
Francis Wronghead, Squire Western, Squire Sullen, such were the people 
who composed the mam strength of the Tory party durmg tlie sl^ty years , 
which followed the Rev olution It is true that tlie ifieans by which the Tones 
came into power m ijio were most disreputable It is true that tha man- 
ner in which they used their power was often unjust and cruel , It is true 
tliat, in order to bring about their fayounte project of peace, tliey resorted 
to slander and deception, without the slightest scruple It is true that they 
pasoed off on the Bntish nation a renunciation which they knew to be invalid 
it IS true that they gave<up the Catalans to tlie vehgeance of Philip, m a 
manner inconsistent with humanity and national honour But on the gieat 
question of Peace or War, we cannotbut think that, though tlieir motives may 
have been selfish and malevolent, their decision was beneficial to the state 
But we haye already exceeded our limits It remains only for us to bid 
Lord Mahon heartily farewell, and to assure him thaq whateyer dislike we 
may feel for his pohtjcal opinions, vve shall always meet him with pleasure 
on the neutral ground of literature ’ 
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HOR^VCE WALPOILE (OcTOBtJi, 1S33 ) 

Ztllert of f/ontce IValfrli, EarlafOr/ord, io Sir ti, -brtits^t Eisoyatihe 

Co^ri ffif / ustiiiij/ Novr Utst pubh'hed Itom the On^tna'a lu the Possea-,io« of the 

Eari<!nV\i.oGKvvt, Pditcd hy Loso Dovls. s vols. Svo l«ndon 1833 

We cannot transcnbe this Utlepage tvithont strong feelings of regret The 
edumg of these volumes nos the last of the nsefia and modcat services ren- 
dered to literature by a nobleman of amiable mannersj of untarnished public 
and private charaUei, and of cultivated mind. On tins, as on other occa- 
sionsj Lord Dover performed his part diligently, judiciously, and without 
.the slightest oateittation. He had tw o ments which are rarelj found together 
’m aicommeutator. He was content to be merely a commentator, to keep in 
the background, and to leav e the foreground to the author whom he had under 
taken to illustrite. Yet, though vv lUiug to be an attendant, he was by no means 
"I Slav e , nor did he consider it as part of his duty to see no faults in the writer 
to whom he futhfullyand assiduously rendered the humblest literary offices 
The faults of Honice Walpole’s head andheartare indeed sufficiently glar- 
ing His wntings, it is true, rank as Inghaniong the delicacies of uitellectual 
epicures as the btrasbuig pies among the dishes desenbed m the Aluiamch. 
(fa Gourn^uds, But, as the faU-de-foU’gras owes its cvcellence to the dis- 
eases of tlie vvrelched animal vvhidi fiirmdies it, and would be good for 
nothing if it were not made of livers preteniaturally swollen, so none but an 
imhcalthy and disorganised mmd could have produced such literary luxuries 
as the works of Walpole - 

He was, unless vve have formed a very erroneous judgment of hw char- 
acter, Uie most ecceptnc, the moat artifiaal, tlie most fastidious, the most 
capncious of men His mmd was a bundle of mconsistent wliuns and ofTec^a- 
tions His features were covered by mask vvillim mask When the outer 
diaguiseof obvious affectation was removed, vou were still as far as everfrom 
seemg the real man lie played imiumerable parts, and over-acted" them 
all When he talked misanthropj, he out-Timoned Timon When he 
talked philanthiopy, he left Howard at an immeasurable distance He scoffed 
at oourts, and kept a chronicle of their most trifling scandal, at society, and 
was blowTi about by its slightest vcenngv of opmion , at htenirj £ime, and 
left fair copies of hts pnvate letters, with copious notes, to be published after 
his decease ; at rank, and never for a moment forgot Uiat he was an Hon- 
ourable , pt the practice of entail, and tasked the mgenuity of conveyanceis 
to he up his villa in the stnetest settlement 

The conformation of his mmd was such tliat whatever was little seemed 
to him great, and whatever was great seemed to him little Senous busi- 
ness was a tnfle to him, and trifles were his senous business To diat with 
blue stockings, to wTile little copies of compluncntaiy verses on little occa- 
sions, to supenntend a pnvate press,! to preserve' from natural decay tlie > 
perishable topics of Kandagh and White’s, to record divorces and bets. Miss 
Chudieigli’s absurdities and George Selwyn’s good sajings, to decorate a 
grotesque house with pie-crust battlements, to proaire rare engravings and 
anaque chunney-boards, to match odd gauntlets, to lay out amaze of wailks 
wathm five acres of ground, these were the grave employments of his long 
life ^ From these he turned to politics as to an amusement After the labours 
' of the pnnt shop and the auction-room, he unbent lus mmd m the House of 
Commons. - Andy havang mdulged m tlie recreation of making laws,, and 
voting milhons,'hei returned to more important pursuits, to researches after 
Queen Mary’s comb, Wolseys red hat, tlie pipe vvhidi Van Tromp CTnnVeH 
during his last sea-fight, and the spur which ICmg William struck into the 
^ flank of Sorrel 

’ ' ' In every thmg' la" which. Walpole busietl himself, m the fine art-t, m litera- 
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ture, in public affairs, he was drami by some strange attraction from the 
great to the little, and fVom the useful to tlie odd - 'llie politics in whidi he 
took the keenest mteiests, were pohtics scarcely deserving of the name. Tlie 
growlings of George the Second, the flirtations of Princess Emily ivith tlie 
Duke of Grafton, the amours of Pnnce Fredenc and Lady Middlesex, the 
squabbles betiveen Gold Stick and the Master of the Buckhounds, the dis- 
agreements between the tutors of Pnnce George, these matters engaged 
almost all the attention which Walpole could spare from matters more im- 
portant still, from bidding for Zinckes and Petitots, from cheapening frag- 
ments of tapestry and handles of old lances, from joining bits of painted 
glass, and from settmg up memonals of departed cats ,and dogs While he 
was fetching and carrying the gossip of Kensmgton Palace and Carlton House, 
he fancied tliat he rvas engaged in pohtics, and when he recorded that gossip, 
he fancied that he was writing history 
He was, as he has himself told us, fond of fiction as an amusement He 
loved mischief but he loved quiet , and he ivas constantly on the watch for 
opportunities of gratifying both his tastes at once , He sometimes contnyed, 
n ithout showing himself, to disturb the course of mmistenal negotiations and 
to spread confusion through the political circles He does not himself pre- 
tend that, on these occasions, he was actuated by public spint , nor does he 
appear to have had any pmate advantage in view He tliought it a gopd 
practical joke to set public men together by the ears , and he enjoyed their 
perplexities, theu: accusations, and their recriminations, as a mahcious boy 
enjoys the embarrassment of a misdirected traveller ^ ' 

About pohtics, m the high sense of the word, he knew nothmg, and cared 
nothing He called himself a Whig His fatlier’s' son could scarcely assume 
any other name It pleased him also to affect a foolish dislike of kin^ as kings, 
and a foolish love and admiration of rebels as rebels and perhaps, w hile kings 
were not in danger, and while rebels were not in being, he really bdieved 
that he held the doctrines which he professed To go no further than the 
letters now before us, he is perpetually boasting to his friend Mann of his 
aversion to royally and to royal persons He calls the cnnie,of Damien 
“ that least bad of murders, the murder of a king ” He hung up in his villa 
an engraving of the death-warrant of Charles, wnth the inscnption “ Majo) 
C/iarta ” Yet the most superficial knowledge of history might have taught 
him that the Restoration, andtheenmes and follies of the twenty-eight years 
winch followed the Restoration, were the effects of this Greater Charter 
Nor was there much in the means by which that instrument was obtained 
that could gratify a judicious lover of liberty, A man must hate kings very 
bitterly, before he can think it desirable that the representatives of the people 
shoidd be turned out of doors by dragoons, in order to get at a kmg’s head 
Walpole’s Whiggism, however, was of a very harmless land ' He kept it, 
as he kept the old spears and helmets at Strawberry Hill, merely for show 
He would just as soon have thought of taking down the arms of the ancient 
Templars and Hospitalleis from the walls of his hall, and setting off on a 
cnisade to tlic Holy Land, as of actmg m the spirit of those danng wamon 
and statesmen, great even in tlieir errors, whose names and seals were affixeil 
to the warrant which he pnzed so highly He liked revolution and regicide 
only when they were a hundred years old His republicanism, hke the 
courage of a bully, or the love of a fribble, was strong and ardent when there 
was no occasion for it, and subsided when he had an opportunity of bringing 
It to the proof As soon as the revolutfonaiy spirit r^ly began to stir ir 
Lurope, as soon as the hatred of kmgs became somethmgmore than a sonor- 
ous phrase, he was frightened into a fanatical royalist, and became one of the 
^most extravagant alarmists of those wretched times In truth,^his talk aboul 
’oerty, whether he knew it or not, was from the beginning a mere cant, the 
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remains of a phraseology' wluch had meant something m the mouths of those 
from whom he had learned it, but which, m his mouth, meant about as much 
as the oath by which tlie Knights of some modem orders bind themselves 
to redress the ^vrongs of all injured ladies He had been fed m his boyhood 
with Whig speculations on got emment. He must’often have seen, atHough* 
ton or m Doivning Street, men who had been WIii^ when it iv as as danger- 
ous to be a Whig as to be a 'highwayman, men who had voted for the 
Exclusion Bill, who had been concealed m garrets and cellars after the battle 
of Sedgemoor, and who had set their names to the declaration that they 
would hve and die with the Pnnee of Orange He had acquired tlie lan- 
guage of these men, and he repeated it by rote, though it was at variance 
with all his tastes and feelings , just as som^ old Jacobite families persisted 
m praying for the Pretender, and in passing their glasses over the water- 
decanter when (hey drank the King’s health, long after they had become 
loyal supporters of the government of George the Third He was a Whig 
by the accident of hereditary connection , but he was essentially a courtier , 
and not the less a courtier bccausehe pretended to sneer at the objects which 
excited his admimtion and envy His real tastes perpetually show them- 
selves through the thin disguise While professmg aiJl the contempt of Brad- 
shaw or Ludlow for crowmed heads, he took the trouble to wnte a book 
concerning Royal Autliors He pryed with the utmost anxiety into the most 
minute particulars relating to the Royal Family When he was a child, he 
was haunted with a longing to see George the First, and gave his mother 
no peace till she had found a way of gratifymg his curiosity The same feel- 
ing, covered with a thousand disguises, attended him to die grave No ob- 
servation that dropped from the lips of Majesty seemed to him too trifling to 
be recorded The French son^ of Pnnee Frederic, compositions certamly 
not deservmg of preservation on account of their intrinsic merit, have been 
carefully preserved for us by tins contemner of royalty In tmth, every page 
of Walpole’s works bewrays him This Diogenes, who would be thought 
to prefer his tub to a palace, and who has nothing to ask of the masters of 
Wmdsor and Versadles but that they w'Ul stand out of Ins light, is a gentle- 
man-usher at heart 

He had, it is plam, an unea^ consciousness of the frivolity of his favountc 
pursuits'} and this consciousness produced one of the most diverting of his ten 
thousand affectations His busy idleness, his mdiflerence to matters which 
the world generally regards as important, his passion for trifles, he thought 
fit to dignify ivith the name of philosophy He spoke of himself as of a man 
whose equanimity was proof to ambitious hopes and fears, who had learned 
to rate power, wealth, and fame at their true value, and whom the conflict 
of parties, the nse and fall of statesmen, the ebb and flow of pubhc opinion, 
moved only to a smile of mmgled compassion and disdain It w'as owing to 
tlie peculiar elevation of his character that he cared about a pinnacle of lath 
and plaster more than about the Middlesex election, and about a miniature 
of .Grammont more than about the American Revolution Pitt and Mumy 
might talk themseh es hoarse about trifle^ ' But questions of government and 
war were too insignificant to detain a mind which was occupied in recording 
the scandal of club-rooms and the whispers of the back-stairs, and which 
was even capable of selecting and disposing chairs of ebony and shields of 
rhinoceros-slon 

One of his innumerable whims was an extreme unwillingness to be con- 
sidered a man of letters Not that he was indifferent to literaiy fame Far 
from It Scarcely any writer has ever troubled himself so mucli about the 
appearance which his works were to make before postenty But he had 
set his heart on incompatible objects He wished to be a celebrated author, 
and yet to be a mere idle gentleman, one of those Epicurean gods of the earth 
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who do nothing at all, and who pass their existence in the contemplation of 
their own perfections He did not hire to liave an/ thing in common wiUi 
the wretches who lodged in the little courts behind bt-AIartin’s Church] and 
stole out on Sundays to dine ivith their bookseller He avoided the society 
of authors He spoke with lordly contempt of the most distinguislied among 
them He tned to find out soniewayof ivritmg books, os M Jourdam’s fiither 
sold cloth, without derogating from his diaiacter of CentiUiomme * ‘ Lm, mar* 
chand ? C'est pure memsance il nel’a jamais ete 'Toutcequ’ilfaisoit, c’est 
qu’d etait fort obligeant, fort officieux, ct comme il se connaissait fort ,bien 
en etofics, il eii allait choisu: dc lous les c&tes; les foisait apporter chez-'lui, 
ct en donnait a ses amis pour de I’argent” There are several amusing iii 
stances of Walpole’s feeling on this subject m the letters now before us 
Mann had comphmented him on the learning which appeared m the “ Cata- 
logue of Eoval and Noble Authors and it is cunous to see how impatiently 
Walpole &re the imputation of liavmg attended 'to any thmg so Uniashion* 
able as the improvement of his mmd “Iknownothmg How should 1 ? 
I who have always lived m the big busy world , who he a-bed all tlie mom 
mg, collmg It morning as long as you please , who sup m company , who 
have played at faro half my life, and now at loo till two and three m the 
morning, who have always lov^ pleasure, haunted auctions Howl 
have laughed when some of tlie Magazines have called me the learned gentle* 
man Pray don’t be like the Magazines ” This folly might be pardon^ m 
a boy But a man between forty and fifty years old,, as Walpole then was,, 
ought to be quite as mucli ashamed of playing at loo till tliree ev ery mommg 
as of bemg that vulgar thmg, a learned gentleman • > 

The literary cliaracter has undoubtedly its full share of faults, and of very 
scnous and offensive faults If W'alpole liad avoided those faults,! we could 
have pardoned the fastidiousness witli which he dedmed all fellow^ip'witlr 
men m learning But from those faults Walpole was not one jot morc/ree, 
than tlie garreteers from whose contact he shrank Of hterary meann^es 
and literary vices, his life and his works contain as many instances as the life 
and the worlds of any member of Johnson’s dub The fact is, tliat \YaIpole 
liad the faults of Grab Street, witli a large addition from St James’s Street, 
the vanity, the jealousy, the irritability of a man of letters, the- affected 
superciliousness and apathy of a man of ton ' i ' , 

His judgmentof literature, of contemporary literature especially, was alto- 
gether perverted by his anstocratical feelings No wnter surely was ever 
guilty qf so much false and absurd cnlicism Pie almost inranably speaks 
with contempt of those books which are now universally allowed to be the 
best that appeared m lus time , and, on tlie other hand] he speaks oCwriters 
of rank and fashion as if they were entitled to the same pieccdence m hter- 
ature which would have been allowed to them m adrawmg-rooin. Inthese 
letters, for example, he says that he would rather have v ntteiL tlie most 
absurd lines m Lee than Thomson’s Seasons ,The penodical paper called 
“The World,” on the other hand, was by “ our first wnters ” Who, then, 
were the first writers of England m the year 1753 ’ Walpole has told us iii' 
a note ‘ Our readers will probably guess that Hume, Bidding, Smollet'^ j 
Richardson, Johnson, Warburton, Collins, Akcnside, Gray, Dyer, Young, 
Warton, hfason, or some of.those distmgmshed mqn, were in tlie list Not 
one of them Our first wnters, it seems, were Lord Chcsterfidd^ Lord Batli, 
Mr W, Whithed, Sir Charles Wilhoms, Mr Soame Jenyiis, Mr Cambndge, 
Mr Coventry. Of these seven persoinges; Wliitlied was the lowest m sta- 
tion, but was tlie most accomplished tuft-hunter of his tunc Coitentry was 
of a noble family The other five had among them two seats in the Plouse 
of Lords, tw o seats m the Hoiise of Commons, tliree seats m the Privy Comi- 
(.11, a liaronctcy, a blue riband, a,Ted ribiiid, about a Inindrtd thousand 
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pounds a year, and not ten pages that are avortli leading. The wntingb of 
wh'ithed, Cambridge, Coventry, and Lord, Bath are forgotten Soame Jenyns 
IS remembered chiefly by J olmson's rev lew of the foolish Essay on the Origin 
of Evd ' Lord Chesterfield stands much lower in the estimation of pos- 
terity than he would have done if his letters had never been jpublished The 

lampoons of Sir Charles Williams arc now read only by the cunous, and, 
though not without occasional flashes of wit, have always seemed to us, we 
' must own, very poor performances 

Walpole judged of French literature after the same fashion. He under- 
stood and loved the Frencli language Indeed, he loved it too W'ell His 
stjle lb more deeply tainted with C&llicism tlian that of any other English 
.writer with whom we are acquamted His composition often reads, for a 
page together, lil^e a rude translation from the Frencli. We meet every 
minute wnth such sentences as these, “ One knows what temperaments An- 
nibal Carracci painted” “Tlie impertinent personage'" “Sbe is dead 
neb." “ Lord Dalkeith IS dead of the small-pox ui three days ” ** It will 
now be seen whether he or they are most patnot ” 

His love of the Frendi language was. of a pecuhai kind He loved it as 
having been for a century the vehicle of all the pohte nothings of Europe, as 
the sign by vvhicli the freemasons of fashion recognised each other m every 
capital from PeteKburgh to Naples, as the language of raillery, as the I'm- 
guage of anecdote, as the language of memoirs, as the language of corres- 
pondence Its higher uses he alto^ther disregarded Ihe htcrature of 
Fiance has been to ours what Aaron was to Moses, the expositor of great 
truths which w ould else have perished for want of a Voice to utter them with 
distinctness The relation which existed between Mr Bentham and M 
Dumont is an exact illustration of the mtellectual relation m which the'two 
coimtnes stand to each other Ihe great discovenes m physics, m meta- 
physics, m political science, are ours But scarcely any foreign nation ex- 
cept France has received them from us by direct communication Isolated 
by our situation, isolated by our maimeib, we found truth, but we did not im- 
part it France has been the interpreter between England and mankind 
In the time of Walpole, this process of interpretation was iii full activitj 
The great French writers were busy m prodauning tlirougb Europe the names 
of Bacon, of New ton, and of Lorie Ihe English principles of toleration, 
tlie English respect for personal liberty, the English doctmie tliat all power 
is a trust fo” the public good, were making rapid progress 1 lieie is scarcely 
any thing ui bistoiy so imeresting as tliat great stirring up of the mmd of 
France, that shaking of the foimdations of all estabhshed opinions, that up- 
rooting of old truth and old error , It was plain that mighty prmaplesweie 
at work, whether for evil or for good it was plain that a great diange m 
the whole social system was at hand Fanatics of one kind might anticipate 

a golden age, m which men should hve under the simple domimon of reason, 
111 perfect equahty and perfect amity, without property, or marriage, or king, 
or God A fanatic of another kmdmight sets nothmg m the docliincs of tlie 

philosophers but anarchy and atheism, might ding more closely to every old 
abuse, and might regret the good old days when St Dominic and Simon de 
Monlfbrt putdovvTi the growing heresies of Provence’ A wise man' would 
have seeu'with regret the excesses into which the reformers were runiuiig , 
but he would hov e done justice to their gemus and to their philantliropj . He 
would hav e censured their errors ; but be would have remembered diat, as 
^liUon has sa’d, error is but opinion m the making WTule he condemned 
thqir hostility to rehgion, he would liave adtnovvledged that it was the natural 
eflect of a system mider vvludi rdigion had been constantly exhibited to them 
m forms which common sense rejected and at which humanity diuddered 
While he condemned some of their political doctnnes as incompaiiblc with 
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all law, all propert>, and all civilisation, he would liave acknowledged that 
the subjects of Louis the Fifteenth had every excu^ which men co^d have 
for being eager to pull doivn, and for bemg ignorant of the far higher art of 
setting up While anticipating a fierce conflict,' a great and wide-wasting 
destruction, he would yet have looked forward to the final close widi a good 
hope for France and for mankind t 

Walpole had neither hopes nor fears Though the most Frenchified Eng- 

lish writer of the eighteenfli century, he troubled himself httle about the' por- 
tents which were daily to be discerned in the French literature of his time 
Wilde the most eminent Frenchmen were studying with enthusmstic delighi 
English politics and English philosophy, he was studymg as intently uic 
gossip of the old court of France The fashions and scandal of Versailles 
and Mark, fashions and scandal a hundred years old, occupied him infinitely 
more than a great moral revolution which was taking place, in his sight He 
took a prodigious interest in every noble sharper whose vast volume of wig 
and mfinite lengtli of nbandlmd figured at the dressing or at the tucking up 
of Louis the Fourteenth, and of every profligate woman of quality Who had 
carried her tram of lovers backward and forward from Icmg to parliament, 
and from parliament to king durmg the wars of the Fronde These were 
the people of whom he treasured up the smallest memorial, of whom he loved 
to hear the most trifling anecdote, and for whose likenesses he would have 
given any price Of the great French writers of his own time, Montesquieu 
IS the only one of whom he speaks with enthusiasm And even of Mon- 
tesquieu he speaks with less enthusiasm than of that abject thmg, Crdbillon 
the younger, a scribbler as hcentious us Louvet and as dull as Rapin A 
man must be strangely constituted who can take interest in pedantic, journals 
of the blockades laid by the Duke of A to the hearts of the Marqmse deB 
and the Comtesse de C This trash Walpole extols m language sufficiently 
high for the merits of Don Quixote He wished to possess a likeness of 
Crdbdlon , and Liotard, the first painter of miniatures then living, was em- 
ployed to preserve the features of the profligate dunce The admirer of the 
Sopka and of the Lett res Athhuennes had httle respect to spare for tlie men 
who were then at the head of French literature He kept carefully out 
of their way He tried to keep other people frrfin paymg them any atten- 
tion He could not deny that Voltaire and Rousseau were clever men , but 
he took every opportunity of depreciatmg them Of D’Alembert he spoke 
with a contempt which, when the intellectual powers of the tivo men are 
compared, seems exquisitely ndiculous D’Alembert complained tliat he 
was accused of having written Walpole’s squib against Rousseau “I 
hope,” says Walpole, “ that nobody will attribute D’Alembert’s works to 
me ” He was m little danger / ' 

It IS impossible to deny, however, that Walpole’s’wntin^ have real merit, 
and merit of a very rare, though not of a v ery high kmd Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds used to say that, though nobody would for a moment compare Claude 
to Raphael, there would be another Raphael before there was another Claude 
And we own that we expect to see fresh Humes and fresh ’Burkes before we 
ogam fall m with tliat peculiar combination of moral and intellectual quali- 
ties to which the wntings of Walpole owe tlieir extraordinary populanty 
It is easy to describe him by negatives He had not a creative imi^ma- 
tion He had not a pure taste He was not a, great reasoner There is 
indeed scarcely any wiiter m whose works it would be possible to find so 
many contradictory judgments, so many sentences of extravagant nonsense 
Xor was it only in his familiar correspondence that he wiote m tins flighty 
and inconsistent manner, but m longand elaborate books, in books repcatqdly 
traiiscnbcd and mlendcdfor the public eye ” We will give an instance or 
two , for, without instances, readers not vcty fajmliar with his wprks Will 
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scarcely understand our meaning. In tlie “Anecdotes of Painting,” he 
states, very truly, that the art declined after the commencement of the civil 
wars He proceeds to inquire uhy this happened. The explanation, we 
should haie thought, would liavc been easily found He might have men- 
tioned the loss of tlie most munificent and judicious patron that the fine arts 
ever had in England, the troubled state of the country, the distressed con- 
dition of manj of die aristocracy, perhaps also the austerity of the victonous 
party These circumstances, w c conceive, fully account for the phsenomenon 
But Uiis solution was not odd enough to satisfy Walpole He discovers 
another cause foe the decline of the art, the want of models Nothing worth 
painting, it seems, was left to paint “ How picturesque,” he exclaims, 

was the figure of an Anabaptist •” — as if puritanism had put out the sun 
and withered the trees , as if the civil wars had blotted out the expression 
of character and passion from die human lip and brow , as if many of the 
' men whom Vandyke pamtedhad not been living in the time of the Common- 
wealth, with faces litUe the worse forwear ; as if many of the beauties after 
wards portra) ed by Lely w ere not in their prime before the Restoration , as 
if the garb or features of Cromwell and Milton were less picturesque than 
those of tile round-faced peers, as like each other as c^s to eggs, who look 
out from the middle of the periwigs of Kncller In the Memoirs, again, 
Walpole sneers at the Prince of Wales, afterwards George the Third, for 
presenting a collection of books to one of the Amencan colleges dunng the 
Seven Years’ War, and sajs that, instead of books, liis Royal Highness 
ought to have sent arms and ammumtion, as if a war ought to suspend all 
study and all education, or as if it were the busmess of the Pnnee of Wales 
to supply the colonies with military stores out of his own pocket We have 
perha^ dwelt too long on these passages , but wc have done so because they 
are specimens of Walpole’s manner Everybody who reads his works with 
attention will find Uiat they swarm with loose and foolish observations like 
those which we have cited , observations which might pass in conversation 
or in a hasty letter, but which are unpardonable in books deliberately w ntten 
' and repeatedly corrected 

He appears to have thought tliat he 'saw very far into men , but we are 
under the necessity of altogether dissentmg from his opinion We do not 
conceive that he liad any power of discerning the finer shades of character. 
He practised an art, however, winch, though easy and even vulgar, obtams 
for those who practise it the reputation of d’seemment with nmety-nine 
people out of a hundred He sijeercd at every body, put on every action 
the worst construction which it would bear, “spelt every man backward,” 
to borrow the Lady Hero’s phrase, 

“ Turned every man the wrong side out, 

And never gave to truth and virtue that 
Which simpleness and ment purcoaseth." 

In this way any man may, with little sagacity and little trouble, he con- 
sidered by those whose good opinion is not worth having as a great judge 
of character 

It is said that the hasty and rapacious ICneller used to send away the 
laches who sate to him as soon as he had sketched their faces, and to paint 
the figure and bands from his housemaid It was in much the same way 
that Walpole portraj ed the mmds of others He copied from the hfc only 

' those glanng and obvious peculiarities which could not escape the most 
, superfiaal observation.^ The rest of the canvass he filled up, in a careless 
clashing ra-Yf with knave and fool, mixed in such proportions as pleased 
i _ Heaven. ' What a diilercnce between these daubs and the masterly por- 
traits, of, Clarmdon* ’ . ' , - 

■- ^Jlicre are’^ dinihp of character which 

j r e 

* 'I ^ 
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' - ' , 
abound m Walpole’s works. But if we were to form our opinion of his 
.eminent contemporaries from a general sijrvey of what he nas written con- 
cerning" them, we should say that Pitt was a strutting, ranting, mouthing, 
actor, Charles Townshend an impudent and voluble jack-pudding, Murray ' 
a demure, cold-blooded, coivardly hypociite, Hardwcke an insolent upstart, 
■with tlie understanding of a pettifogger and the heart of a hangman, lemple 
an impertinent poltroon, Egmont a solemn coxcomb, Lyttelton a poor 
creature whose only wish was to go to heayen m a coronet, Onslow a pomp- 
ous pioser, Washington a braggart. Lord Camden sullen, Lord TownsKend 
malevolent. Seeker an atheist who had shammed Chnstian for a mitre. White- 
field an impostor who swindled his converts out of their watches The Wal- 
poles fare little better than their neighbours , Old Hoiace'is constantly 
lepiesented as a coarse, brutal, nig^rdly buffoon, and his son as worthy of 
sucli a father In short, if we are to trust this discerning judge of hum^n " 
nature, England m his time contained little sense and no virtue, except what > 
was distnbuted betw'een himself. Lord Waldgrave, and Marshal Conway 
Of such a writer it is scarcely necessary to say, that his works are destitute , 
of every charm which is derived from elevation or from tenderness of senti- 
ment When he chose to be humane and magnanimous, — ^for he sometimes, 
by ivay of vanety, tned this affectation, — he overdid his part most ludi- 
crously T^one of his many disguises sat so awlayardly upon hun For 
example, he tells us that he did not choose to be intimate with Mr Pitt 
And why? Because Mr Pitt had been among the persecutors of his father? 
Or because, os he repeatedly assures us, Mr Pitt was a disagreeable man in 
private life? Not at all , but because Mr Pitt was too fond of war, and was ' 
great wth too httle reluctance Strange tliat a habitual scoffer like Walpole 

should imagine tliat this cant could impose on the duUest reader ' If Molilire 
had put such aspeech into the mouth of Tartuffe, we should have said that the 
fiction was unskUful, and that Orgon could not have been such a fool as to be 
taken In by it Of the twenty six years dunng which Walpole sat m Parlia- ^ i 
ment, thirteen were years of war Yet he did not, durmg all those^thirteen 
years, utter a single word or give a single vote tending to peace His most 
intimate friend, the only fnend, mdeed, to whom he appears. to have-been 
sincerely attached, Conway, was a soldier, was fond of his profession, and 
was perpetually entreating Mr Pitt to give him employment In, this Wal- 
pole saw nothing but what was admirable Conway was a hero for soliciting 

the command of expeditions which Mr Pitt -was a monster for sending out 
What then is the charm, the irresistible charm, of Walpole’s writings? ■ 
It consists, we think, in the art of amusing without exciting He never con- 
vinces the reason, or fills tlie imagination, or' touches tlie heart , but he > 
keeps the mind of the reader constantly attentive, and ‘constantly entertamed 
He had a strange ingenuity peculiarly his own, an ingenuity which appeared 
m all that he did, m his biuldmg, m his gardemng, in his upholstery, m the 
matter and m the manner of his writings If we were to adopt the_ classifica- 
tion, not a very accurate ckfisification, whicli Akenside has pven of the 
pleasures of the imagination, we should say fhat^with the Subbmc and thO'" 
Beautiful Walpole had notlimg to do, but that the third provmce, the Odd, 
was lus peculiar domam The motto which he prefixed to his Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Autliors might have been inscribed wath perfect propriety 
over the door of every room in his house, and on the titlepage of every one , 
of his books , “ Dove diavolo, Messer Ludovico, a\ etc pigliate tonte cog- 
honene?” In his villa, every apartment is a museum, every piece of 
furniture is a curiosity , there is something stmnge m the form of the shovel / 
tliere is a long story belonging to the bell-rope We wander among a pro- 
fusion of raniies, of trifling intnnsic value, but so quaint in fasluon, or con- 
nected with such remarkable names and events, that they may ucll detain 
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04 r for a inoMtnt., A mojucutis v.no«g’rt home new lehc, home 

i.,*!!? unjtjue, some new carded work, some new enamel, is fortheouimg m 
an wist Hit. Ore cabinet of trinket* t* no sooner closctl than another is 
oj-ental It i» the* hune widi W’alpoloN wntinys It i* not in then milit) , 
It la not 111 their Wauty, that their nttiactiun he-s IJiey are to the works 
of gieat luhtoiuns and poets, what Stmwberrj Ilill is to the iliiseum of 
Sir ii.ms Sloane or to the Oallery of rioi’ciiee, AVaijiole is cgnstantl) 
showing Ws things, not of \eiy gre.ai \aluc indeed, jet thing# which we* aie* 
pleaaetl to e*.e*, and wliuh we can see nowhere cUe, 'I hey are baubles , but 
t*ic\ an: nnde cano'utie* cUheT by his tprotesque wor’ inanship or by some 
association belonging to theou Ilia style is one of those peculiar stylea by 
S'hich e\cry Lodj w auraettd* and which nobody can vifcly venture to 
imiwte. 1 le la a mannerist w huae manner haa become perfectly easy to linn 
ills affectation la to liab.tual aiui «o uimethd that it can haidlj be colled 
afitfclatu'.i Ihe affect.«ion is the essence of the man It pervades all his 
tho* gilts uid all his cspresaioies If it were taken away, nothing would be 
)elt. He cones new words, distorts the senses of old words, .uid twists 
scnlcncea into fonns whieli make gratutnanaus store But all this lie docs, 
not oiilj w lUi an air of e*Jae, but as if he couhl not help doing it Ills wit 
was, in its essential properties, of the same kind witli that of Cowley and 
Doime. Like the os, it consisted in an exquisite perception of pomU of 
analogy and pohiU of contrast too subtile for common observation Like 
tliem, Walpole perpetually startles us bv the e isc wub winch he yokes to- 
gether ide*as between winch there would seem, at first sight, to be no con- 
nection But he tlid not, like Uiem, affect the gravity of a lecture, and 
draw* his illustrations from the labonuorj and from the sclioois Ills tone 
was light and fleering, liis topics were the topics of the club and the ball- 
room , and therefore his strange combinations and far fetched illusions, 
though very closely resembling those wliieli lue us to death in the* poems of 
tl c time of Chailus the First, arc read with pleasure constantly new 
No man who lias v.riltui so mudi is so seldom tiresome In his books 
there arc scarcely any of ihosc passages which, m our school dajw, we used 
to call sAtp Yet he often w rote on subjects w Indi are generally cousulerexl 
as doll, on subjects which men of great talents h ive lu vain endeavoured to 
render popular, \Vhen we compare the Histone Doubts about Richard the 
Third with Whitaker’s and Chalmers’s books on a far more iiiteicstmg 
(luesUoii, tlie cliaractct of Sfaij (^ueen of Scots, when wc compare tlio 
jVneedoles of PainthigwUh Nichols’s Anecdotes, or even with Mr D Israeli’s 
Quarrels of Authors and Calamities of Auiliors, wc at once sec Walpole's 
snpcnotily, not in mdustr), not m learning, not m accuracy, not m logical 
power, but m the art of wribng what people will hke* to re*ad He rejects 
all hut the attractive parts of Ins subject He keeps only what is lu itself 
amusmg, or what con be made 50 by the artifice of his diction. , The 
coarser morsels of antiquarian learning he abandons to others, and sets out 
ail entertainment worthy of a Roman epicure, an entertainment eonsistmg 
of notlnng but delicacies, the brains of smging-birds, the roc of mullets, the 
sminy halves of peaches This, we think, is the gieat merit of his romance 
'Iherc 13 little skdl m the delineation of the diaraclers Manfred is ns 
commonplace a tyrant, Jerome as eommoupkace a eoiifassor, Theodore as 
commonplace a voung gentleman, Isabella and Matilda as commonplace a 
pair of young ladies, as are to be found in any of the thousand Italian castlcs 
m which condoUittt liavc revelled or in which imprisoned duchesses have 
pined Wo cannot say that we mnch admire the big man whose sword is 
dug up m one quarter of the globe, whose helmet drops from Uie clouds in 
another, and who, after ’clattering and lustling for some days, ends by 
kicking the house down. But the story, whatever its value may he, never 
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flags for a single moment There are no digressions, or unseasonable de> 
scnptions, or long speeches Every sentence carries the action foiward 
The excitement is constantly renewed Absurd as is the machmery, insipid 
as are the human actors, no reader probably ever thought the book dull , 

’ Walpole’s Letters are generally considered as his best performances, and, 
we think, with reason His faults are fir less offensive to us m his corres- 
pondence than m his books PIis wild, absurd, and ever-changmg opmions 
about men and things are easily pardoned m familiar letters His bittei, 
scoffing, depreciating disposition does not show itself in so unmitigated a 
manner as in his Memoirs A wnter of letters must m general be civil and 
friendly to his correspondent at least, if to no other person " 

He loved letter-wiiting, and had evidently studied it as an art It was, 
111 truth, the very kind of writing for such a man, for a man very ambitious 
to rank among wits, yet nervously afraid that, while obtaining the reputa- 
tion of a wit, he might lose caste as a gentleman There was nothing vul- 
gar ill ivriting a letter Not even Ensign Northerton, not even the Captain 
described in Hamilton’s Bawn, — ^and Walpole, though the author of many 
quartos, had some feehngs m common witli those ^lant officers, — ^would 
have denied that a gentleman might sometimes correspond ivith a friend 
Whether Walpole bestowed much labour on tlie composition of his letters, 
It is impossible to judge from internal evidence There are passages which 
seem perfectly unstudied But the appearance of ease may be the effect of 
labour There are passages which have a very artificiaL air But they may 
have been produced widioiit effort by a mind of which the natural ingenuity 
had been improved into morbid quicl<Jiess by constant exercise WC ate 
never sure that we see him as he was We are never sure that what, ap- 
pears to be nature is not disguised art We are never sure that what appears 
to be art is not merely habit which has become second nature 
In wit and animation the present collection is not supenor to those which 
have preceded it But it has one great advantage over them all It forms 
a connected whole, a regular joumm of what appeared to Walpole the most 
important transactions of the last taventy years of George the Second's reign 
It furnishes much new information concerning the history of that time, the 
portion of Enghsh history of which common readers knoav the least 

The earher letters contain the most lively and interesting account which 
we possess of that "great Walpolean battle,” to use the words of Junius, 
which terminated in the retirement of Sir Robert" Horace entered the 
House of Commons just in time to untness the last desperate struggle whiclt 
his father, surrounded by enemies and traitors, maintained, anth a spint as 
brave as that of the column of Fontenoy, first for victory, and then foi hon 
ourable retreat Horace was, of course, on, the side of his family Lord 
Dover seems to have been enthusiastic on the' same side, and goes so far as 
to call Sir Robert " the glory of the Whigs ” 

Sir Robert deserved this high eulogium, we think, as little as he deserved 
the abusive epithets avhich have often been coupled avith his name A fair 
character of him still remains to be draavn and, whenever it shall be drawn, 
it will be equally unlike the portrait by Coxe and the portrait by Smollett 
He had, undoubtedly, great talents and great virtues He w”is not, m- 
deed, like the leaders of the party which opposed his Government, a brilliant 
orator He was not a profound scholar; like Carteret, or a wit and a fine 
gentleman, like Chesterfield In all these respects liis deficiencies were 
remarkable His literature consisted of a scrap or tw o of Horace and an. 
anecdote or two from the end of the Dictionary His knowledge of history 
was so limited that, m die great debate on the Excise Bill, he was forced to 
ask Attorney-General Yorke who Empson and Dudley were His manners 
were a little too coarse and boisterous even for that age of Westerns and 
Topehalls When he ceased to talk of politics lie could talk of nothing but 
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omen , and he dilated on las favountc theme ith a freedom which shocked ^ 
even diat plain spoken generation, and which was qmte unsuited to his age 
and station The noisy revelry of las summer festivities at Houghton gave 
much scandal to grate people, and annually drove his kinsman and col- 
league, Lord Townshend, from the neighbouraig mansion of Rainhaiii 
But, however ignorant Walpole might be of general history and of gene- 
ral literature, he was better acquauitcd Ilian any man of his day with what 
it concerned him most to know, mankind, tlic English nation, the Couit, 
the HoiUie of Commons, and the Treasurj' Of foreign affairs he knew 
litde; but his judgment was so good that his little knowledge went lery 
far , He was an evcellent parliamentary debater, an excellent parliamen- 
tary tactician, and an excellent man of business. No man ever brought 
more industry or more method to the transacting of affairs No mmister 
m his time did so much ; yet no minister had so much leisure 
He ivas a good-natured man who had during thirty years seen notliing 
but the avorst parts of human nature m otlier men He was familiar wltli 
the malice of kind people, and tlie perfidy of honourable people Proud 
men had licked the dust before him. Patnots had begged him to come up 
to the price of their puffed and advertised integrity He said after his fall 
that it was a dangerous thing to be a mmister, that tliere were few minds 
which would not be injured by the constant spectacle of meanness and de- 
pravity. To his honour it must be confessed that few minds have come out 
of such a trial so little damaged in tlie most important parts He retired, 
after more than twenty' years of power, with a temper not soured, with a 
heart not hardened, with simple tastes, w ith frank manners, and with a 
capacity for fnendship No stain of treadieiy, of ingratitude, or of cruelty 
rests on his memory Factious hatred, while flinging on his name every 
other foul aspersion, w as compelled to ovvai that he w as not a man of blood 
This would scarcely seem a high eulogium on a statesman of our times It 
, was then a rare and honourable distinction The contests of parties 111 
England had long been canned on vvitli a ferocity unworthy of a civilised 
people Sit Robert Walpole was the mmister w ho gave to our Govcmineiit 
that character of lenity which it has since generally preserved It was per- 
' fectly known to him that many of his opponents had deahngs witli the 
Pretender The lives of some were at his mercy He wanted neither 
Whig nor Tory precedents for usmg his advantage unsparingly But with 
a clemency to which postenty has never done justice, he suffered himself to 
be tliv9arted, vilified, and at last overthrown, by a party whicli included 
many men whose necks were m his power 
Tliat he praebsed corruption on a huge scale is, we think, uidisputable ' 
” But whether he deserves lul the invectives which have been uttered against 
him on that accomit may be questioned No man ought to be severely cen- 
sured for not being beyond his age m virtue To buy the votes of constitu- 
ents IS as immoral as to buy the votes of representatives The candidate who 
gives five gmneas to the freeman is as culpable as the man who gives tliree 
hundred gmneas to the member Yet we know that, m our own lime, no 
man IS thought wicked or dishonourable, no man is cut, no man is black- 
balled, because, mider Uie old system of election, he was returned, in tlie 
only way m which he could be returned, for East Retford, for Liverpool, or 
for Stafford Wajpole governed by corruption because, m his time, it was 
impossible to govern otherw ise. Corruption was unnecessary to the Tudors ; 
for their Parliaments w ere feeble The publicity winch has of late years been 
given to parliamentary proceedings has raised the standard of morality among 
public men The power of public opinion is so great that, even before die 
reform of the representation, a faint suspicion that a minister had given 
pecuniary gratifications to Members of Parliament m return fpr 'then votes 
would have been enough to ruin biro But, dunng the century winch fol- 
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lowed tlie Restoration, the House of Commons ivas m that situation in which 
assemblies must be managed by corruption or cannot be managed at all It 
was not held in awe, as in the sixteenth century, by the throne It lyas 
not held m awe, as m the nineteenth century, by the opmioii of the 
people. Its constitution iras oligarchical Its deliberations were secret. ' 
Its power in tlie State ivas immense The Government had every conceiv- 
able motive to offer bribes Many of the members, if they, were not men of 
strict honour and probity, had no conceivable motive to refuse what the 
Government offered In the reign of Charles the Second, accordiiigly, the 
practice of buymg votes in the House of Commons was commenced by'lhe 
danng Clifford, and carried to a great extent by the crafty and shamcle.ss 
Danby The Revolution, great and manifold as were the blessings of which 
it was directiy or remotely the cause, 'at first ••ggravated this evil The 
importance of the House of Commons was now greater than ever The 
prerogatives of the Crown were more strictly limited than ever, and those 
associations m which, more than m its legal prerogatives, its power had con- 
sisted, were completely broken N^nnce was ever m so helpless and dis- 
tressing a Situation as William the Third The party which defended lus 
title was, on general grounds, disposed to curtail lus prerogative The party 
which was, on general grounds, friendly to prerogative, was adverse to his 
title There was no quarter in which both his office and his person could 
find favour But while the influence of the House of Commons in the 
Government ivas becoming paramount, the influence of the people over the 
House of Commons was declining It mattered little m tlie time of Charles 
the First whether that House were or were not chosen by the people- it was ' 
certain to act for the people, because it would have been at the mercy of tlie 
Court but for the support of the people Now that the Court was at the mercy 
of the House of Commons, those members who were not returned by popular 
election hpd nobody to please but themselves Even those who were, returned 
by popular election did not live, as now, under a constant sense of responsibility 
The constituents were not, as now, daily apprised of the voles and speeches 
of their representatives The pnvileges which had in old times been iii- 
dispens<ably necessary to the security and efficiency of Parliaments were now 
superfluous But they w'ere still caiefully mamtained, by honest legislators 
from s^erstitious veneration, by dishonest legislators for their own selfish 
ends They had been an useful defence to the Commons durmg a long and 
doubtful conflict wiUi powerful sovereigns They were now no longer neces- 
sary for that purpose , and they became a defence to the members against 
their constituents That secrecy which had been absolutely necessary m 
times when the Privy Council was in the habit of sendmg the, leaders of 
Opposition to the Tower was preserved in limes when a vote of the ‘House 
of Commons was sufficient to hurl the most powerful minister fiom his post 
The Government could not go on unless the Parliament could be kept in 
order And how was the Parliament to be kept m order ^ Three hundred 
years ago it would have been enough for a statesman to have the support of 
the Croivn It would now, we hope and beheve, be enough for him to en- 
joy the confidence and approbation of the gieat body of the middle class A 
hundred years ago it would not have been enough to have both Crown and 
people on his side The Parliament had shaken off the control of the Royal 
prerogative It had not yet fidlen under the control of pubhc opimon A' 
large proportion of the members had absolutely no motive to support any 
administration except their ovni interest, in the lowest sense of the word ' 
blinder these circumstances, the country could be governed only by corrup- 
tion Bolingbroke, who was the ablest and the most veliement of those who ' 
latscd the clamour against corruption, had no better remedy to propose than 
that the Royal prerogative should 1^ ^strengthened The remedy vvoiild no ' 
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doubt I’^ve lc\'n crucknt, Tlw <inlv qaeii»«.!i is, A\hcthcr it ivuuld not ha\e 
been tt or&c ih in tie diicasc llic fault. i\ a» in tl'O constitution of tbe Legis- 
laiuro, anti to bbune thoj>e mmisttrj, who niimgcil th^ Legislature m the 
onl> way in ivhicli it could be managed ligvo'vs mjUbtice Thoy submutej 
to extottion becatea tJu-y could not help tliumseUos. \Vc might as well 
accuso Uie poor I oivlami iarrocr<r who paid bltck mail to Rob Ro> of cor- 
niptmg the -v^rtne of the Higiibnilen:, is itxusc Sir Robert Walpole of 
com.ptwg theMrtm. of I’lrhaavuit His crime was merely this, llut he 
tunloyed his raci'cymorc dv.\ttrously, uad got more 'lUppait in return font, 
vHau aa3* of tho'c who prectutd or fv>llo«ed him 
lie WA» hmi-seif mcomiptiblc by monev. His aoimnant passion was the 
lui e of pou er and ilie hcivic't ciiar n hica^ can be biought against hmi is 
iLit to lh.> pisrian he c-ter scrapkd to saenuct. il'c mUttsis of hi-> couairj 
“ One of the ma-thns which, as hia son tdl» u-,, he wl^ mo-t m the liabit of 
rencaUUjwui* fiaf, turn twt'r Itwa.-, I’ukctl the nnxim by wludi he 
gu’ctally rtgulaud hsi nubli*. conauct It is the I'liiim of i man more 
solicitous to hold power long than to use it wd! U is lemarhable that, 
though he was at the head o^’afiairs during troic ttnn Iwtiitv jears, not one 
great iuta..ure, no'" one uuiiortant dniige fo" the better or for the worse m 
any ixirt of o^»r m-tU’itions, marks the period of hi euprenney Jsor wa;, 
this hecause he did rot dcarlj <.t.. that many chan-^e> i.eic serj de-imbk 
f Ic bad been brought un in tlie school of tok'nlion, it the ktl of bomers 
and of Humet, He iltshl e<l the shameful Laws ■’gainst Disseiiicrj But he 
ueicr could be induced to onng forward a proposition for re ptaluig tliem 
Ihc sufferem represented to hm the injusiue with which they were ticatal, 
‘xxuted of tlicu iirii attachment to the House of Brunsw ick pi'd to the W hig 
piny, and rvmmued him of his o\.n repeated declarations of good will to 
their cause He listened, assented prutni>^.d, ai d chd nothing Atkngtli, 
tha question was brought forward by others, uui the Minister, after a hcsi- 
tatmg ard eiosiso speech, \oted against it 1 lit tr»Ui was that he remcin- 
bereii to the latc-st day of his life that terrdiie explosion of high chureh fed- 
ing i.htch the foolish prosecution of a huhsh j^arson had occaMoiitd m the 
days of (lueeii j\nne'. If the Diss^.niers had been turuulent he would prob- 
abl/ Iia,e rchcied them j but wl ik he aj’prchcnded no danger from them, 
be would not run the shghlcst risk fur their vale lie acted m the same 
' manner w nil rvspecc to other questions He knew the state of the Scotch 
Highland?^ He was constantly predicting another uisurrection m that pait 
of the empire Yet, during his long tenure of power, he ncier attempted to 
perfomi what was then ihc most obvious and pressing duly of a British b tales- 
man, to break, die power of tiie Chick, and to cstabh-h the autliority of law 
through the furthest comers of die Island Nohudy know belter than he tliat, 
if this w cre not done, great mischiefs would follow But tlie Highlands w ere 
tolerably qmci m his time He was content to meet daily emergencies by 
daily expedients , and he left die rest to hu successors They havi to eou- 
qntr the Highlands in the midst of a war widi France and Spam, because 
he liad not regulated the' Highlands m^a time of profound peace 

Sometimes, m spitv of all his caution, he found that measures which he 
had hoped to carry through quietly had caused great agitation M hen this, 
was the case he generally modified or withdrew them It was thus that he 
cancelled Wood’s patent m compliance with the absurd outcry of the Insli 
It was dins tliat he frittered .away the Poiteous Bill to noUimg, for fear of 
cxaspcmting the Scotch It a as thus, that he abandoned the I 5 \cise Bill, 
a.5 soon as he tound that it was ofifenshe to all the* great towns of ^ighnd 
The language which hs held about that mexmre m a subsequent sesaion is 
strikingly chataciensiic Pulteney had insinuated tliat tlie scheme w ould be 
again. brought forward '*As to the wicked scheme,” «iaid Walpole, “as 
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the gentleman is pleased to call it, which he would peisuade gentlemen is 
not yet laid aside, 1 for my part assure this House 1 am not so mad as ever 
agam to engage in any thing that looks like an Excise, though,' in my 
private opmion, I still think it was a scheme that would have tended very 
much to the interest of the nation ” 

The conduct of Walpole with regard to the Spanish war is the great 
blemish of his public life Archdeacon Coxe imagined that be had discovered 
one grand principle of action to which the whole public conduct of his hero 
ought to be referred “Did the administration of Walpole,” says the bio- 
grapher, “ present any uniform principle which may be traced in every part, 
and which gave combination and consistency to the whole? 'Yes, and that 
principle was. The Love of Peace ” It would be difficult, we^ thinlc, to 
bestow a higher eulogium on any statesman But tlic eulogium is far too 
high for the merits of Walpole The great ruling pnnciple of his public con- 
duct was indeed a love of peace, but not m the sense in which Archdeacon 
Coxe uses the phrase The peace which Walpole sought was not the peace 
of the country, but the peace of his own adimnistration I}unng the greater 
part of his public life, indeed, the two objects were inseparably connected 
At length he was reduced to the necessity of choosing between them, of 
plungmg the State mto hostilities for whndi theie was no just ground, and 
by which nothing was to be got, or of facing a violent opposition m tlie 
country, m Parliament, and even in the royal closet Ho peiion was more 
thoroughly convinced than he of the absurdity of the cry against Spain 
But his darling power ivas at stake, and his dioice was soon made He 
prderred an unjust war to a stormy session It is impossible to say of a 
Mmister who acted thus that the love of peace ivas the one grand prmciple 
to which all his conduct is to be referred The govemmg pnnciple of xus 
conduct was neither love of peace nor love of war, but love of power ‘ 

The praise to which he is fairly entitled is this, that he understood the ' 
true mterest of his country better than any of liis contemporanes, and that 
he pursued that interest whenever it was not mcompatible vvith the mterest 
of his own intense and grasping ambition It was only in matters of public 
moment that he shrank from agitation and had recourse to compromise In 
his contests for personal influence there was no timidity, no flinching He 
would have all or none Every member of the Government who would not ^ 
submit to his ascendency was turned out or forced to resigiT ' Liberal of ” 
every thmg else, he was avaricious of nothmg but power Cautious every 
where else, when power was at stake he had all the boldness of Richelieu 
or Chatham He might easily have secured his auihonty if he could have 
been mduced to divide it with others But he would not part with one 
fragment of it to purchase defenders for all the rest The effect of this 
pohey was that he had able enemies and feeble albes His most ilistmguished 
coadjutors left him one by one, and jomed thcranlrs of the Opposition He 
faced the incteasmg array of his enemies with unbroken ^int, and thought 
It far better that they should attack his power than that they should share it 

The Opposition was in eveiy sense formidable At its head were two 
royal personages, the exiled head of the House of Stuart, the di^raccd heir 
of the House of Brunswick One set of members received (hrections from 
Avignon Another set held their consultations and banquets at Norfolk 
House 'Ihe majonty of the landed gentry, the majonty of the parochi^ 
clergy, one of the universities, and a strong par^ in the City of London and 
in the other great towns, were decidedly adverse to the Government Of 
tlie-men of letters, some were exasperated by the neglect with which the 
Minister treated them, a neglect which was the more remarkable, because 
his predecessors, both Wlug and Tory, had paid court with emulous muni- 
ficence to the wits and the poets, others were honestly inflamed by, party 
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«jil; almosl nil lent that aid to titc Opposition In truth, all that u-u 
allunng to ardent and unagmatne inmck> \va$ on tlint side j old ahsociations, 
new visions of politic il improvement, liigh-flown iliconc:, of lojalty, liigli- 
jioiin theories of libertj^ the cnlliuiiiasm of the Cavalier, tire enthusiasm of 
the Rcumlhead The Tory gentleman, fed in the common>rooms of Oxford 
Muh the doctrines of FUmcr and Sachevarell, and proud of the exploits of lus 
great-grandfather, uhu hid chatged with Rupert at Marsion, who had held 
out the old manor-housc agaiiuit Fairfaa, and who, after Uie ICingS return, 
had Ixen set down for a Knight of the Royal Oah, flew to that seetion of 
the opposition winch, under pretence of assailing the CMstirg administration, 
w'ls ill truth assailing the reigning dynasty The joung republican, fresh 
from his Livy and hu> Lucan, ami glowing with adniiintion of Hampden, of 
Russell, and of S%dnc>, hastened wnli equal eagerness to those benches 
fromivlueh eloquent voices thundered nighti> against the tyranny and perfidy 
of couris, Soinonj joung politicians were caught by these decl unatioiis 
that Sir Rolxrt, m one of lies best speeches, obsen'ed that the opposition con- 
sisted of Uircc bodies., the Tones, the discoiUeutcd Whigs, who were Known, 
hv Uie name of tne Patriots, and the Boj* Iiifact almast eieiy joung nnn 
of warm temper and hedj'nnagination, whateier his poUtieal bias might be, 
was drasvn into the parlj aaverse to the Goveniment , and some of the most 
distmguishexi among them, Pitt, for example, among public men, and Johnson, 
among men of letters, afterwards openly acknowledged theur mistake 

The aspect of the opposition, e\cn while it was still a ininonty m the 
House of Commons, was very imposing Among those who, m Parliament 
or oat of Parliament, aasailed the admimslralton of Walpole, were Bohng- 
brokc, Carteret, Ciicsterfield, Argvle, Pultcnej, Wyndham, Hoddington, 
Put, Lyttelton, Barnard, Pope, Swift, Lay, Arbuthuot, Fielding, Johnson, 
Thomson, .Vkeiiside, Glover 

The circumstance that the opposition was divided into two parlies, dia- 
metncallv opposed to each oUier m political opinions, was long the safety 
of Walpole It was at last his rum The leaders of the mmoritj knew 
that It would be diflicult for them to bring forward anj important measuie 
without producing on immediate sdiism in then party. It was with very 
great difficulty that the Whigs m opposition had been induced to give a 
sullen and silent vote for the repeal of the Septennial Act 'I he 'Zones, on 
the other hand, could not be induced to support Pulteiicy’s motion for 
an addition to the mconie of Pnnee Fretlcnc The two parties had cor- 
dially jomed in calling out for a war with Spam, but they now liad tlicir 
vrar Haired of Walpole was almost the only feeling which was common to 
them. On this one point, therefore, they concentrated Uieir whole strength 
Witli gross ignorance, or gross dishonesty, they represented the nunistev as 
live mam gnevance of the state His dismissal, liis pumslimeiit, would 
prove the certain cure for all the evib which the nation suffered Wliat 
was to be done after his fall, how nusgovcnimcnt was to be prevented iii 
future, were questions to which there were as many answers as there were 
noisy and ill-informed members of the opposition llic only cry in which 
all could join was, “Dowti witli Walpole •” bo much did they narrow the 
disputed ground, so purely personal did they make the question, that thej’ 
threw out fncndly hints to the other members of the Admmistration, and 
declared that tlu,y refused quarter to the Prime Minister alone His tools 
might keep their heads, their fortunes, even their places, if only the great 
father of corruption were given up to the just vengeance of the nation 

If the fate of Walpole’s colleagues had been insepambly bound up with his, 
he probably would, even after the unfavourable elections of 1741, have been 
able to weather the storm But os soon as it was understood that the attack 
was directed against him alone, and th,at, if be were sncnficcd, his associates 
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might expect advantageous and honourable terms, the mmisteriol ran] s 
began to n x\ er, and the murmur of sauve qut pmt was heard That Wal* 
pole had foul play is almost certain, but to what extent it is difficult to say 
Lord Islay was suspected , the Duhe of Newcastle something more thw 
suspected It would have been strange, indeed, if his Grace mid been idle 
^when treason was hatdiing 

“ Ctv’ 1* ho dc? traditot’ sempre sospetto, > ‘ 

L Gan fu traditor pnma che nato ’’ 

“His name,” said Sir Robert, “is perfidy.” ' j ' ' > 

Never was a battle more manfully fou|[ht out than the last struggle of the 
old statesman His clear judgment, his long experience, and his fearless 
spint, enabled hmi to maintain a defensive wai through half the session To ^ 
the last his heart never failed him , and, when at last he yielded, he yielded 
not to the threats of his enemies, but to the entreaties of his dispinted and 
refractory followers When he could no longer latam his power, he com- 
pounded for honour and security, and retired to his gai den and his pamtmgs, 
leaving to those who had overthrown him shame, discord, and rum ^ ' 

Every thing was in confusion It has been said tliat the confusion was 
produced by the dexterous policy of Walpole , and, undoubtedly, he did his ^ 
best to sow dissension amongst his tnnmphant enemies But there was little 
for him to do Victory had completely dissolved the hollow truce, whicli 
the two sections of the opposition had but imperfectly observed, even wlule 
the event of the contest was still doubtful A thousand questions were opened 
m a moment A tliousand conflicting claims were preferred It was im>^ 
possible to follow any line of policy which would not have been offensive la 
a large portion of die successful party It avas impossible to find places for 
a tenth part of tliose who thought that they had a right to office While the 
parliamentary leaders were preachmg patience and confidence, whde their 
followers were clamouring for reward, a still louder yoice was heard from' 
without, the terrible cry of a people angry, tliey hardly knew wath whom, 
and impatient, they hardly knew for what. The dayof retribution'' had 
amved. The opposition reaped that which they had sown Inflamed avith 
hatred and cupidity, despainng of success by any ordinary mode of political ' 
ivarfare, and blind to consequences whidi, though remote,' were certain, they 
had conjured up a devil whom they could not la> .They had made the pubhc , 
mind drunk with calumny and declamation They had raised expectations 
which It was impossible to satisfy The downfal of Walpole was to be 
the begiiming of a political millenmum , and every enUiusiast had figuicd to 
himself that millennium according to the fashion of his oivn wishes The 
repubhean expected tliat the power of the Croivn would be 'reduced to a ' 
mere shadow, the high Tory that the Stuarts would be r^tored, die 
moderate Tory that the golden days jvhich the Church and’ the landed 
interest had enjoyed durmg the last years of Queen Anne, would imme- 
diately return It would Imve been impossible to satisfy everybody The 
conquerors satisfied nobody . , 

We have no reverence for the memory of those who were then called the 
patriots We are for the prmciples of good government against Walpole, >' 
and for Walpole agamst the opposition , It was most desirable that a purer 
system should be introduced , but, if die old system was to be iLtained, no 
man was so fit as Walpole to be at the head of aflaus There were grievous 
abuses m the government, abuses more than sufficient to justify a strong , 
opposition But the party opposed to Walpole, while they stimulated the 
jjopular fury to the highest pomt, were at no pams’to direct it anght In- 
deed they studiously misdirected it’'' They nnsrepresented the evil They 
prescribed inefficient and permcious runedics They held up a «ingle man 
, as die sole cause of all the \ ices of a bad system w Inch had been in full oper- 
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ahon before lus entrance into public life, and W'luch continued to be in full 
operation when some of these \erj- bran lets liad succeeded to lus power 
Ihty thwarted his best measures They drove lum into an unjustifiable war 
against his will Constantly talking in magnificent language about tyramiy, 
corruption, wicked ministers, servile courtiers, the hberty of Enghshmeu, 
the Great Charter, the nghts for which our fathers bled, 1 imoleon, Brutus, 
Hampden, Sydney, they had absolutely nothing to propose which would 
have bean, an improvement on out institutions Instead of directing the 
public mind to definite reforms nhidi might have completed the work of the 
revolution, which might hove brought the legislature into hannony with the 
nation, and which might liave prevented the Crown from doing by influence 
what It could no longer do by prerogativt, tliey exated a vague cravmg foi 
diange, by w^ch they profited for a smgle moment, and of which, as tliay 
vvell deserved, they were soon the victims 
Among the reforms wliidi the state then required, there were two of 
paramount miportance, two which would alone have lemedied almost every 
gross abuse, and without which all other remedies would have been unavail- 
ing, the pttbliuty of parliamentary proceedings, and the abolition of the rotten 
boroughs Neither of these was thought of It seems to us deal that, if 
these were not adopted, all oilier meosiues would have been illusory Some 
of the patnots suggested dianges which would, beyond all doubt, have m- 
creased the existmg evils a hundredfold These men wished to transfer the 
disposal of employonents and the command of the army from the Crown to 
the Parliament , and this on the very ground that the Parhament had long 
been a grossly’- corrupt body. The security against malpractices was to be 
that the members, instead of havmg a portion of the public jilundet doled 
out to them by a minister, w'ere to help tliemselves 
Tlie other schemes of which the public mind was full were less dangerous 
tlian this Some of them were in Uiemselves harmless. But none of tliem 
would have done mucli good, and most of them were extravagantly absurd 
Wliat they w'ere we may learn from the instructions whicli many constituent 
bodies, immediately after the change of administration, sent up to their 
representatives A more deplorable collection of folhes can hardly be im- 
agined- There is, in the first place, a general cry for Walpole’s head Then 
there are bitter complaints of the decay of trade, a decay winch, m the judg- 
ment of these enhghtened pohticians, was brought about by Walpole and 
corruption They would have been nearer to the truth if they had attributed 
their sufienngs to the war into which they had dnven Walpole against his 
better judgment He had foretold the effects of hu, unwdimg concession 
On the day when hostihti^ against Spam were proclaimed, when the heralds 
w ere attended into the city by the chiefs of the opposition, when the Pnnee of 
'VVales himself stopped at Temple-Bar to drink success to tlie Enghsh arms, 
Ae hlimster heard all the steeples of the city jmglmg with a merry peal, 
and muttered, “ They may nng the bells now tliey will be vvnnguig their 
hands before long ” , 

Another grievance, for whidi of course Walpole and corruption were 
answerable, was the great exportation of English vvool In the judgment of 
the sagacious electors of several large tow'us, the remedying of this ev’d^was 
a matter second only m importance to the hanging of Sir Robert There 
were also earnest injunctions tliat the members should vote against standmg 
armies m hme of peace, mjunctions which were, to aay the least, ndtculously 
unseasonable in die imdst of a war which was likely to last, and whic^ did 
actually last, as long as the Parhament The repeal of tlie Septennial Act, 

. as was to be expected, was strongly pressed Nothing was more natural 
than that the voters diould wish for a tnenmal recurrence of their Wbes and 
their ak We feel firmly convmced that the repeal of the Septennial Act, 
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unaccompanied by a complete reform of the constitution of the electee body, 
would have been an unmixed curse to the country The only rational recom- 
mendation which we can find in all these instructions is, that the number of 
placemen in Parliament should be limited, and tliat pensioneis should not 
be allowed to sit there It is plain, however, that this cure was far from 
going to the root of the evd, and that, if, it had been adopted without other 
reforms, secret bnbeiy would probably have been more practised tlian ever 
We will give one more instance of the absurd expectations which the de- 
clamabons of the Opposition had raised m the country Akenside was one 
of the fiercest and most uncompromising of the young patriots out of Parlia- 
ment When he found tliat the change of administration had produced no 
cliange of system, he gave vent to his indignation m the “ Epistle to Cuno," 
the best poem that he e\er wrote, a poem, indeed, which seems" to indicate, 
that, if he bad left lync composition to Gray and Collins, and had employed 
his powers in grave and elevated satire, he might have disputed the pre- 
eminence of Dryden But, whatever be the literary merits of the epistle, we 
can say nothing m praise of the political doctemes which it inculcates The 
poet, ill a rapturous apostrophe to the spints of the great men of antiqmty, tells 
us ivhat he expected from Pulteney, at the moment of the fall of the tyrant 

“ See private life bj \iisest arts reclaimed. 

See ardent youth to noblest manners framed, 

Su: us achieve whate’er was sought bj j ou. 

If Curio— only Ciino — ^will be true " 

It was Pulteney’s business, it seems, to abolish faro and masquerades, to 
stmt the young Duke of Marlborough to a botde of brandy a day, and to 
prevail on Lady Vane to be content with three lovers at a time , 

Whatever tlie people w anted, they certainly got nothmg Walpole rebred 
m safety , and the multitude were defrauded of the expected show on Tower > 
Hill The Septennial Act was not lepealed The placemen i>ere not turned 
out of die House of Commons Wool, we believe, was still exported 
“ Private life” afforded os much scandal as if the reign of Walpole and cor- 
ruption had contmued, and “ardent youdi” fought with watchmen and 
betted with blacklegs as much as ever 

The colleagues of Walpole had, after his retreat, admitted some of the 
chiefs of the opposibon mto the Government They soon found themselves 
compelled to submit to the ascendency of one of their new allies This was 
Lord Carteret, afterwartls Earl Granville No public man of that age had 
greater courage, greater ambition, greater activity, greater talents for debate, 
or ibr declamation No public man had such profound and extensive learn- 
ing He was familiar w ith the ancient writers, and loved to sit up till mid- 
mght discussing philological and metneal questions w itli Bentley His know - 
ledge of modem languages was prodigious The pnvy council, when he was 
present, needed no mterpreter He spoke and wrote French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, German, even Swedish He had pushed his researches into the 
most obscure nooks of literature He was as familiar w ith Canonists and 
Schoolmen as with orators and poets He had read all that the universities 
of Saxony and Holland liad produced on the most intricate questions of 
public law Harte, in the preface to the second edition of Ins History of 
Gustavus Adolphus, bears a remarkable testimony to the extent and accuracy 
of Lord Carteret’s knowledge ** It was my good fortune or pmdence to 
keep tlie mam body of my amiy (or m other words my matters of fact) safe ' 
and entire The late Earl of Granville was pleased to declare himself of tins 
opinion , especially when he found that I had made Chemnitius one of my 
principal guides , for his Lordship was apprehensive I might not have seen 
that valuable and authentic book, which is; extremely scarce I thought my- 
self happy to liave contented Ins Lordsliip even m the lowest degree for he 
understood the German and Swedish histones to the highest perfection ” 
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■With all this leammgi Carteret was for from being a pedant His was 
not- one of diose cold spirits of winch the fire is put out by the fuel In 
council, in debate, in society, he was all life and ener^ His measures w ere 
strong, prompt, and dating, his oratoiy animated and glowing His spirits 
were constantlyhigh No misfortune, public'or prnate, could depress him 
He was at once the most unlucky and the happiest public man of Jus time 

He had been Secretary of State in Walpole's administration, and had ac- 
quired considerable influence over the mind of George the First The othei 
Ministers could speak no German The King could speak no linghsh All 
the communication that Walpole held with his niastei w as in very bad Labn 
Carteret dismajed his colleagues by the volubility with which he addressed 
Ins Majesty in German They listened with envy and terror to the mysteri- 
ous gutturals which might possibly convey suggestions very little in unison 
pith their wishes 

Walpole ivas not a man to endure such a colleague as Carteret The King 
w’as inauced to gi\e up his favountc Carteret joined the Opposition, and 
signalised himself at the head of that party till, after the retirement of his old 
nial, he again became Secretary of State 

Dunng some niontlis he was chief Minister, indeed sole Mmistei He 
gamed the confidence and regard of Geoige the Second He was at the 
same tune in high favour w ith the Pnnee of Wales As a debater in the 
House of Lords, he had no equal among his colleagues Among his oppo- 
nents, Chesterfield alone could be considered as his match Confident in his 
talents, and in the royal favour, he neglected all those means by which the 
' power of Walpole had been created and maintained His head was full of 
treaties and expeditions, of schemes for supporting the Queen of Hungary 
and for humbling the House of Bourbon He contemptuously abandoned 
to others all the drudgery, and, with the drudgery, all the fruits of corruption 
The patronage of the Church and of the Bar he left to the Pelhams os a trifle 
unworthy of his care One of the judges, Chief Justice Willes, if we remem- 
ber rightly, went to him to beg some ecclesiastical preferment foi a fnend 
Carteret said, that he was too much occupied with contmental politics to 
think about the disposal of places and benefices “You may rely on it, 
tlien,” said the Chief Justice, “ that people who want places and benefices 
will go to those who have more leisure ” The prediction was accomplished 
It would have been a busy time indeed m which the Pelhams had wanted 
leisure for jobbing , and to the Pelhams the wdiole cry of place-hunters and 
pension-hunters resorted The parliamentary influence of tlie two brothers 
became stronger eveiy day, till at length they were at die head of a decided 
majonty in the House of Commons Their rnal, meanwhile, conscious of 
his powers, sangume in his hopes, and proud of the storm whn^ he had con- 
jured upon the Continent, would^ brook neither supenor nor equal “ His 
rants,” says Horace Walpole, “areamazmg, so are his parts and his spints ” 
He encountered tlie opposition of his colleagues, not with the fierce haughti- 
ness'of the first Pitt, or the cold unbending airo^nce of the second, but with 
a gay vehemence, a good-humoured imperiousness, tliat bore every thing down 
before it Tlie penod of his ascendency was known by the name' of the 
“Dninken Administration and the expression ivas not altogether figurative ' 
His habits were extremely convivial , and champagne probably lent its aid to 
keep him in that state of joyous excitement m which Ins life w'as passed 
lhat a rasli and impetuous man of genius like Carteret should not have 
, been able to maintain his ground m Parliament against the craffy and selfish 
Pelhams is not strange But it is less easy to understand why he should have 
been generally unpopular throughout the countiy His hnlhant talents, his 
bold and open temper, ought, it should seem, to have made him afavounte 
with the public But the people had been bitterly disappointed , and he had 
'to face the first burst of their rage llis close connection w ith Pulteney, now 
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the most detested ipan m the nation, was an unfortunate circumstance. lie 
had, indeed, only three partisans, Pulteney, the King; and the Prmce of ’ 
Wales, n. most singular assemblage , , 

He was driven from his office He shortly after n^ade, a bold, indeed a des- 
perate, attempt to recover power Tlje attempt failed From that tiine he 
relmquished all ambitious hopes, and retired laughing to his books and hts 
bottle No statesman ever enjoyed success with so exquisite a rebsh, or sub 
mitted to defeat a ith so genmne and, unforced a cheerfulness 111 as he had 
been used, he did not seem, says Horace Walpole, to have any resentment, 
or indeed any feeling except thirst ' 

These letters contain many, good sjories, soiiie of them no doubt grossly 
exaggerated, about Lord Carteret , how, m the height of his greatness, he , 
fell in love at first sight on a birthday with Lady Sophia Fermor, tlie hand- 
some daughter of Lord Pomfret , how he plagued the Cabmet every day ivith 
reading to them her ladyship’s letters , how strangely he brought home his 
bnde , what fine jewels he ^ve her, how he fonfied her at Ranehgh, and 
what queen-like state she kept m Arlington Street Horace Walpole has 
spoken less bitterly of Carteret than of any public man of. that time, I^o\,, 
perhaps, excepted , and this is the more remarlcable, because Carteret was 
one of the most inveterate enemies of Sir Robert In theMemOirs, Horace 
Walpole, after passmg in review aU the great men whom England had pro- 
duced within his memory, concludes by saymg, tliat in genius none of them , 
equalled Lord Granville Smollett, ui Humphrey CImker, pronounces a ' 
similar judgment in coarser language Smce Granville was turned out, ^ 
there has been no minister in this nation worth the meal that whitened' 
his peniyig ” ^ ■ 

Carteret fell , and the reign of the Pelhams commenced It was Carteret’s 
misfortune to be raised to pow er w hen the public mind vms still smarting from 
recent disappointment. The nation had been duped, and iva^ eager for re- 
venge A victim was necessary, and on such occasions ^le victims of popu- 
lar rage are selected lilce the victim of Jephthah. The first person who comes 
m the way is made the sacrifice The wrath of the people had now spent 
Itself, and the unnatural excitement was succeeded by an unnatural calm, 
To on irrational eagerness for something new, succeeded an equally irrational 
disposition to acquiesce in every thing established A few months back the 
people had been disposed to impute every crime to men m power, and to lend 
a ready ear to the high professions of men in opposition They were now 
disposed to sunender themselves implicitly to the management of hlinistets, 
and to look with suspicion and contempt on all who pretended to pubhc spint 
The name of patnot had become a by-word of dension Horace Walpole, 
scarcely exaggepted when he said that, m those tunes, the most popular de- 
claration which a candidate could make on the hustmgs was that he had ne\ er 
been and never would be a patnot At this conjuncture took place die re- 
bellion of the Highland clans ' Tlie alarm produced by that event qujeted 
the stnfe of internal factions The suppression of the insurrection crushed 
for ever the spint of the Jaqobitc party Room w as made m the Government 
for a few Tories Peace was patch^ up with France and Spam Headi 
removed the Pnnce of Wales, who had contnved to keep ti^ether a small 
portion of that formidable opposition of which he had^beeii the leader m die 
time of Sir Robert Walpole ^ Almost every man of weight m the House of 
Commons was offiaally connected with the Government The even tenor, 
of the session of Parliament was ruflied only by an occasional harangue from 
Lord Lgmont on the army estimates, For the first time smce the accession 
of the Stuarts diere was no opposition Tins singular good fortune, denied to 
statesmen, to Salisbury, to Strafford, to Clarendon, to Somersj to 
Walpole, had bi.en lescrved for die Pelhams 
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lltftiy Pullnni, It is true, was by no means \ conlunptibk peison His 
understanduisj was that of \V iluole on a somewhat smaller scile U hough 
not a bnJhani orator, be was, like hisnuster, a good debater, a good parha- 
ntentar5’'tacucian, a good man of business Like his master, he disting^iishctl 
himself by the neatness and clearness of Ins finanaal expositions Here the 
Ti-semblance ccaseil Their cluirictcrs were altogether dissimilar Walpole 
w -IS gootl-lmraoui cd, but w ould lias c his way ms spmts w ere higli, and his 
nannersi frank even to coarseness The temper of Pclluim was yivl^ng, but 
I ee\ 4b ; Ins Inbitx w ere regular, and his deportment strictly decorous Wal- 
pole was constitutionally fearless, Pelham constiiubonally timid Walpole 
ind to face a strong opposition ; but no man in the Government durst vaig 
a finger against him. "'Almost all tlie opposition whicli Pelliam had to en- 
counter was from members of the Government of which he was tlie head 
Ills own paymaster spoke against his estimates His own secrctary-at-war 
spoke agonist his Regency Hill In one day Walpole turned Lord Chestci- 
neld, Lord Burlington, and Lord CUnton out of the royal household, dis- 
missed the highest dignitaries of Scotland from tlieir posts, and took away 
the regiments oftheDuke of Bolton and Lord Cobhain, because he suspecteil 
treni of having encouraged the resistance to his Excise Bill He would far 
ratlier have contended with the strongest mmonty, under the ablest leaders, 
than has e tolerated mutiny in his own party It would have gone hard w ith 
any of lus colleagues who liad ventured, on a Goveniment question, to div ide 
tlie House of Commons against him Pelham, on the other hand, was dis- 
posed to bear any tiling ratlier than drive from office any man round whom 
a new opposition could fonn He therefore endured with frettul patience 
the msubordmation of Put and Fox He thought it far better to connive at 
^ their occasional infractions of discipline than to hear them, night after mght, 
thundering against comiption and wicked numstersfrom tlie other side of 
the House 

We wonder that Sir Walter Scott never tried his hand on the Dnkc of 
Newcastle An interview betw een his Grace and Jcanie Deans w ould hav e 
been dcbghtful, and by no means unnatural Ihcre is scarcely any public 
manm our history of whose manners and conversation so many particulars 
have been preserved. Single stones may be unfounded or exa^erated. But 
all the stones about him whether told by people who were perpetually see- 
ing him m Parliament and attending lus levct m Lincohi’s Inn Fields, or by 
Grub Street wntvrs who never had more tlian a glunpse of his star through 
tin. wmdows of his gilded coach, are of the same character. Horace Wal- 
pole and Smollett difTcrcd in their tastes, and opinions as much as tvv o human 
beings could differ, 'lliey kept quite differint society The one played at 
cards walh countesses, and corresponded w ith ambassadors. 1 he other passed 
hu hftt surrounderl by pnnters' devils and famished scribblers. Yet Wal- 
pole’s Duke and Snwllett’s Duke arc as like as if they were both from one 
hand. Smollett’s Newcastle runs out of his dressing-room, with his face 
covered with soap-suds, to embrace the Moorish envoy. Walpole’s New- 
castle pushes his way into flit Duke of Grafton’s sick room to kiss tjie old 
nobleman’s plasters No man was ever so unmcicifiilly satirised But 111 
truth he w as himself a satue ready made All fliat the art of the sabnst does 
for other men, nature liad done foi hun Whatever was absurd about him 
stood out with grotesque prominence from the rest of the cliaracter He was 
a living, moving, taluug, caricature His gaitvioisa shuffling trot, lus utter- 
ance a rapid stutter , he was always m a huny , he was never, m time , he 
abounded in fulsome caresses and in hystencal tears His oratoiy resembled 
that of Justice Shallow It was nonsense effervescent with animal spmts and 
impertinence Of his ignorance many anecdotKj remain, some well authenti- 
cated, some probably invented at cofiee-houses, but all exaiusitely cliarac» 
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tcristic “ Oh — yes — yes — to be sure — Annapolis must be defended — 
troops must be sent to Annapolis — Pray where is Annapohs?" — “Cape 
Breton an island ' wonderful ' — show it me m the map So it is, sure enough 
My deal sir, you always bnng us good news I must go and tell the Xing 
tliat Cape Breton is an island " 

And this man was, during near thirty years. Secretary of State, and, dunng 
near ten years. First Lord of the Treasury ' His lai^e fortune, his strong 
hereditary connection, his great parliamentary interest, will not alone explain 
this extraordinary fact His success is a signal instance of what' may be 
effected by a man who devotes his whole heart and soul without reserve to 
one object He was eaten up by ambition His love of influence and autho* 
nty resembled the avarice of the old usurer in the Fortunes of Nigel It was 
so intense a passion that it supplied the place of talents, that it inspired even 
fatuity with cunning ‘ ‘ Plave no money dealings with my lather, ” sajp Martha 
to Lord Glenvarloch ' “for, dotard as he is, he will make an ass of you '* 
It was as dangerous to have any political connection with Newcastle as to 
buy and sell with old Tiapbois He was greedy after power with a grBcdi< 
ness all his own He was jealous of all his colleagues, and evemof Ins own 
brother Under tlie disguise of levity he was false beyond all example of 
political falsehood All the able men of his time ridiculed him as a dunce, ^ 
a dnveller, a child who never knew his own mind for an hour together, and 
he overreached them all round < 

If the country had remained at peace, it is not impossible that thu man 
would have continued at the head of affairs without admitting any other person 
to a share of his authonty untd the throne was filled by a new Prince, \ylio 
brought inth him new maxims of Government, new favourites, and a strong 
will But the inauspicious commencement of the Seven Years’ War brought 
on a crisis to which Newcastle was altogether unequal After a calm of 
fifteen years the spirit of the nation u as again stirred to its inmost depths 
In a few days the whole aspect of the political world ivas changed 

But that change is too remarkable m event to be discussed at the'end of 
an article already more than sufficiently long It is probable that we may, 
at no remote time, resume the subject 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAIM (January, 1834.) 

^ Uistory 0/ the Rteht Honourable IVtUtam Pitt, Earl of Chatham, contauw^hv 
Sjeef/iet tii Parliament, a considerable Portion of Correspondence ‘token Secre~ 

taryof State, upon French, Spanish, and American Affairs, never before published 
and an Account of the principal Events and Persons of his Pune, comiectedvnth his 
Life, Sentiments, and Administiation By the Rev Francis Thackeray, A.M 
3 vets. 4to London 1837 ' 

Though several years have elapsed since the publication of this work, it is 
stiU, w e believe, a new publicahon to most of our readers Nor are we sur- 
prised at' this The book is large, and the style heai^ The information 
which hir Thackeray has obtained from the State Paper Office is new , but 
much of it IS very unmterestiiig ‘ The rest of his narrative is very little better 
than Gifford’s or Tomliiie’s Life of the second Pitt, and tells us little or notliing 
that may not be found quite as well told in the Parliamentary History, the 
Annual Register, ahd other works equally common 

Almost every mechanical employment, it is said, has a tendency to injure, 
some one or other oC the bodily organs of thc'artisan Grinders of cutlery 
die of consumption , weavers are stunted in their growth , smiths become 
blear eyed" In the s.une manner almost every intellectual employment has 
a tendency to produce' some intellectual malady Biographers, translators, 
editors, all, m short, ivho employ themselves in illustrating the lives or the 
writings of others, are J^eculiarly exposed to the Lues BonoJltaua, or disease 
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of admirahon* But we scarcely remember ever to have seen a patient so far 
gone m this distemper as Mr, Thackeray He is not satisfied with forcing us 

- to confess that Pitt was a gr^t orator, a vigorous minister, an honourable 
^ and high-spinted gentleman,’ Hewitt have it, that all virtues and sdl accom- 
plishments met m his hero In spite of Gods, men, and columns, Pitt must 
be a poet, a poet capable of producmg a heroic poem of the first order, and 
we are a^ured that we ought to find many charms in such Imes as these — 

*' Midst -ill ihe tumults of the wainns sphere, 

' My light-charged bark may haply ^ide 

Some gale may wait, some conscious thouglit shall cheer, ^ 
j And the small freight unaimous glide 

Pitt was m the army for a few months in time of peace hlr Thackeray 
accordmgly msists on our" confessing that, if the young comet had remained 
in the service, he would have been one of. the ablest commanders tliat ever 
. lived But this is not all ' Pitt, it seems, was not merely a great poet r« 
‘ esse^ and a great general m fosse, but a finished example of moral excellence, 
the just man made perfect He was in the right when he attempted to estab- 
lish an mquisition, and to give bounties for perjury, m order to get Walpole’s 
head He was in the nght when he declared Wdpole to have been an ex- 
odlcnt mmister He was in the nght when, bemg in opposition, he mam- 
' tamed that no peace ought to be made with Spam, till she should formally 
renounce the nght of search He was in the nght when, bemg in office, he 
silendy acqmesced m a treaty by which Spam did not renounce the nght of 
search When he left the Duke of Newcastle, when he coalesced with the 
Duke of Newcastle, when he thundered against subsidies, when he lavished 
subsidies with une\ampled profusion, when he execrated the Handvenan 
connechon, when he declared that Hanover ought to be as dear to us as 
Plampshire, he was still mvanably speaking the language of a virtuous and 
enlightened statesman 

' * The truth is that there scarcely ever lived a person who had so litllo claim 
to this sort of praise as Pitt He was undoubtedly a great man But his was 
not a complete and well-proportioned greatness The public life of Hampden 
or of Somers resembles a regular drama, which can be cnticized as a whole, 
and every scene of which is to be viewed in connection with the mam action 
-The, public hfe of Pitt, on the other hand, is a rude though stnkmg piece, a 
piece abounding in incongruities, a piece without any imily of plan, but re- 
deemed by some noble passages, the effect of whidi is increased by the tame- 
ness or extravi^^ce of what precedes and of what follows His opinions were 
unfixed. His conduct at some of the most important conjunctures of his life 
was evidently determmed by pnde and resentment He had one fault, which 
of all human faults is most rarely found in company with true greatness He 
ivos extremely affected He was an almost solitary instance of a man of real 

- genius, and of a braye, lofty, and commanding spirit, without simpliaty of 
. character He was an actor m the Closet, an actor at Council, an actor in 
‘ parliament , and even m private society he could not lay aside his theatrical 

, ton^ and attitudes. We know that one of the most distinguished of his par- 
tisans often complained that he could never obtain admittance to Lord 
Chatham’s room till every thmg was ready for the representation, till the 
dresses and properties were all correctly disposed, till the light was thrown 
wi^ Rembrandt-hke effect on the head of the illustnous performer, till the 
flannels had been arranged with the au of a Grecian drapery, and the crutch 
placed as gracefully as uiat of Behsanus or Lear 

Yet, wiBi all his faults and affectations, Pitt had, m a very extriiordmary 
degree, many of the elements of greatness , He had splendid talents, ' strong 

• Ihe quotation is faithfully made from Mr Thad Cray Perhaps Pitt wrote mnda a 
the fourth line. . * 
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passions, quick sensibility, and vehement cntliusiosin for the grand 'and the 
beautiful There ^va5 somethmg about winch ennobled tergiversation 
Itself He often went wrong, very wrong ' But, to quoie the language of 
Wordsworth, ' 

' > “ He still retained, 

' 'Mid such abasement, what he Iiad received 

From nature, an mtense and glowing mind." 

In an age of low and dirty prostitution, m the age of Doddmgton and Sandys, 

It was something to have a man who might perhaps, under some strong ea.- > 
citement, liave been tempted to rum his country, but who ileyer would have 
stooped to piUer fronv her, a. man whose errors arose, not fcoid a sordid desiip 
of gam, but from a fierce thirst for power, for glory, and for' vengeance History 
owes to him this attestation, that, at a time when any thing short of direct 
embezzlement of the public money was considered as qmte fair in public men,' 
he showed thcniost scrupulous disinterestedness, that, at a time when it seemed 
to be generally taken for granted that Government could be upheld only by 
the basest and most immord arts, he appealed to the betterand noblerparts , 
of human nature, that he made a brave and splendid attempt to do, by means _ 
of public opinion, what no other statesman of his day thought it possible to " 
do, except by means of corruption, that he looked for support, not, like the 
Pdhanis, to a strong anstocratical connection, not, like, Bute, to thepersonal 
favour of the sovereign, but to the middle class of Englishmen, that he in- 
spired that class with a firm confidence m his integnty arid ability, that, backed 
by them, he forced an unwilling court and an unwilling oligarchy to admit 
turn to an ample share ofpowei, and that he used 'his power in'such a man-, 
ner as dearly proved him to have sought it, not for the sake of profit or , 
patronage, but from a wish to establish for himself a great and durable ' 
reputation' by means of eminent semccs rendered to the state ■ r ' 

The family of Pitt was wealthy and respectable His grandfather wm 
G overnor of Madras, and brought back from India that celebrated diamond 
winch the Regent Orleans, by die advice of Samt Simon, purchased for Up 
wards of two millions of livres, and which is stdl consideied os the most 
precious of tile croivn jewels of France Governor Pitt bought estates and . 
rotten boroughs, and sat in the House of Commons fob Old Sarum His 
, son Robert was at one time member for Old Sarum, and at another for Oak- 
hampton Robert had two sons Thomas, the elder, inheiited the estates 
and the parliamentaiy mterest of Ins father The second was the celebrated 
Wdliam Pitt , ' 

He was bom in November, 1708 About the e^rly paj't-of his life litde 
more is Imown than that he was educated at Eton,' and that at seventeen he 
was entered at Tnnity College, Oxford Dunng the second year of his 
residence at the University, George the First died , and the event was, after 
the fashion of that generation, celebrated by Uie/0\oiuaiis m many very 
middhng copies of verses On this occasion Pitt published somcEatin lines, 
which ilr Thackeray haspreserved They prove that the young student had 1 
but a very limited knowledge even of the mechanical part of Ins art All 
true Etomans will‘henr with concern that- their illustnous school-fellow is 
guilty of making the first syllable iii labnih short * The matter of the oocm 
IS os worthless as that of any college exercise that w as ever wmtten before or 
since Tliere is, of course, much a^ut Mars, Themis, Neptune, and Coeyfus 
The Muses are earnestly entreated to weep over tlie um of Cmsar, for 
Caisar, says the Poet, loved the Muses, ''Casar, who could not read a line 
of Pope, and who loved nothing but'puiich and fat women , 

Pitt had been, froit), his school-days, cruelly tormented by the gout, and 

* So ^Ir Thackeray has pniited the poem Hut it may be chantably hoped that Fitt 
wrote lalantt, , 
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Avas at last advised to travel for hts health He accordingly left 0 \foid 
without taking a degtee, and visited Fiance and Italy. ‘ He returned, ho\v« 
ever, without having received much benefit from his cxcuibion, and continued, 
till the clo:iC of his life, to sulTcr most Severely from his constitutional malady 
Ills father was now dead, and had left very little to the younger children 
It was necessary tliat William should choose a profession. He decided for 
the army, and a comet’s commission was procured for him in the Blues. 

But, small as his fortune was, his family had both the power and tlio in- 
cUnation to serve him At the; general election of 1734, his elder brother 

Thomas was dioscn both for Old Samm and for Oakhamptoh When 
Parliament met in 173S, Thomas made his election to serve for Oahhnmpton, 
and William was returned for Old Saium 
Walpole had now been, during fourtccu years, at the head of affairs. He 
had nseii to power under the most favourable circumstances The whole of 
the Wlug party, of that party- which professed peculiar attachment to the 
principles of the Revolution, and vvhidi exclusively enjoyed the confidence 
of the reigning house, had been united m support of his administration 
Happily for hun, he hdd been out of oQice when the Soutli'Sea Act was 
passed , and, though he does not appear to have foreseen all the consequences 
of that measure, he had strenuously opposed It, os he opposed all tire meas< 
ures, good and bati, of Sunderland’s admmistration When the South-Sea 
Company were voting dividends of fifty per cent , when a hundred poimds 
of tlieir stock were selling for eleven hundred pounds, when Threodnecdlc 
Street was daily crowded witli the coaches of duke:^ and prelates, when 
divines and philosophers turned gamblers, n hen a thousand kindred bubbles 
were daily blown uilo existence, the periwig company, and the Spamsli- 
jackass company, and thequicksilver-hvation-coinpany, Walpole’s calm good 
sense preserved him from the general infatuation He condemned the pre- 
vailing madness m public, and turned a considerable sum by taking advant- 
age of it in private When die crash came, w hen ten thousand fanmies were 
leduccd to beggary m a day, when the people in the frenzy of their rage and 
despair, clamoured, not only against the lower agents m the juggle, but 
against the Hanoverian favountes, against tlic English ministers, against the 
I^g himself, when Parhament met, eager for confiscation and blood, when 
members of the House of Commons proposed diat the directors should be 
treated like pamcides m, ancient Rome, tied up m sacks, and thrown into 
" the Thames, Walpole Was the man on whom all parties turned their eyes 
Pouryears before he had beendnven from povverbytlicintngues of Sunderland 
' and Stanliope, and the lead In the House of Commons had been intrusted 
to Cntggs and Aislabic Stanhope Was no more Aislabic was expelled 
from Parhament on account of his disgraceful conduct rtg.irding the South- 
Sea scheme Craggs vras saveil by a tmiely death from a similar mark of 
infamy, A large ramonty in the House of Commons voted for a severe 
censure, on Sunderland, who, finding it’ impossible to withstand the force of 
the prevailing sentiment, retired from office, and outlived his retirement but 
a very short time The schism which had divided the Whig party was now 

completely healed Walpole had no opposition to encounter except that of 
the Tones , and the Tones were naturally regarded by the King with the 
strongest suspicion and dislike 

For a time business went on witli a smoodmess and a despatch such as had 
nqt been known since the days of the Tudors During the session of 1 724, 
for example, there was hardly a single division except on private biUs It 
IS not impossible that, by taking the course which Pelham afterwards took, 

_ by admitting mto the Government all the rising talents and'aiUbition of the 
Whig party, and by making room here and there for a Tory not unfriendly 
to the House of Bnuiawick, Walpole might have averted the tremendous 

''I t ' < 
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conflict in which he passed the later years of his administration, and m wliicli 
he was at length vanquished. The Opposition whidi overthrew him was an 
Opposition created by his own policy, by his own insatiable love of power 
, In the very act of formmg his Mmistiy he’ turned one ofi the ablest and 
most attached of his supporters into a deadly enemy Fulteney'had strong 
pubhc and pnvate claims to a high situation m the new arrangement His 
fortune uas immense His pnvate character was respectable He was 
already a distinguished speaker He liad acquired official expenence in an 
important post He had been, through all changes of fortune, a consistent 
\Vhig SVheii the Whig party was split into two sections, Pulten^ had 
resigned a valuable place, and had foUoued the fortunes of Walpole Yet, ' 
when Walpole returned to power, Pulteney was not invited to take office 
An angry discussion took place between the friends The Ministry offered 
a peerage It was impossible for Pulteney not to discern the motive of such , 
an offer He indignantly refused to accept it For some tunc he conbnucd 
to brood over his wrongs, and to watch fbr an opportunity of revenge As 
soon as a favourable conjuncture arrived he joineci the nunority, and became 
the greatest leader of Opposition that the House of Commons had ever seen 
Of all the members of the Cabinet Carteret was the most eloquent and 
accomplished His talents for debate were of the first order , his knowledge 
of foreign affairs was superior to that of any living statesman , his attachment 
to the Protestant succession was undoubted But there was not room mone 
Government for him and Walpole Carteret retired, and was, from that ^ 
time forward, one of the most pemevenng and formidable enemies of Ins 
old colleague , 

If there was any man with whom Walpole could have consented to make 
a partition of power, that man was Lord Townshend They were distant 
kinsmen by birth, near kinsmen by marnage They had been friends from 
childhood. They had been school-fellows at Eton They were country 
neighbours m Norfolk They had been in office together under Godolphm 
They had gone into opposition together when Harley rose to power They 
had been persecuted by the same House of Commons They had, after the 
death of Anne, been recalled together to office They had agpim been driven 
out together by Sunderland, and had again come back togeffier when the in- 
fluence of Sunderland had declined Then: opinions on pubhc affairs almost 
always coincided They were both men of frank, generou^ and compassionate 
natures Their inteicourse had been for many years affectionate and cordial 
But the ties of blood, of marnage, and of fnendship,> the memory of mutual 
services, the memory of common triumphs and common disasters, were in- 
sufficient to restrain that ambition which domineered over all the virtues and 
vices of Walpole He ivas resolved, to use his own metaphor, that the firm 
of the house should be, not Toivnshend and Walpole, but Walpole and 
Townshend At length tlie nvals proceeded to personal abuse before alarge 
company, seized each other by the collar, and grasped their swords The 
women squalled The men parted the combatants By fnendly intervention 
the scandal of a duel between cousins, brothers-m-law, old friends, and old 
colleagues, was prevented But the disputants could not long contmue to 
act together Townsliend retired, and, with rare moderation and public 
spint, refused to take any part in politics He could not, he said, trust his 
temper He feared that the recollection of his pnvate w rongs might impel 
him to foUow the example of Pulteney, and to oppose measures which he 
thought generally beneficial to the country He tlierefore never visited 
London sSta Ins resignation, but passed Uie closing years of his hfe in dignity 
and repose among his trees and pictures at Rainham 
Next went Chesterfield He too was a Wing and a fnend of tlie Protestant . 
succession lie was m orator, a courtier, a- wit, and a man of liters He 

was at the head of /on in days when, m order to be at the head oi/on, it was 
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not sufndcnt to bs dull and supercilious ' It was evident that he submitted 
impatiently to the ascendency of Walpole. He murmured against'the Excise 
BilL His brothers v otcd agamst it in the House of Commons The Minister 
acted uith cliaractenstic caution and charactenstic energy; caution in the 
conduct of public affairs, energy wheie his own supremacy was concerned 
He withdrew his Bill, and turned out all his hostde or wavering colleagues 
Chesterfield was stopped on the great staircase of St James’s, and summoned 
to deliver up the stall which he bore as Lord Steward of the Household A 
cioud of noble and powerful functionaries, the Dukes of Montrose and 
Bolton, Lord Burlington, Loid Stair, Lord Cobham, Lord Marchmont, Lord 
Clifton, were at the same time dismissed from the service of the Crown 
Notion" after these events the Opposition was reinforced by the Duke 
, of 'Aigyle, a man vainglonoiis indeed and fickle, but brave, eloquent and 
popular It was in a great measure owing to his exertions that the Act of 
Settlement had been peaceably carried mto effect in England immediately 
after the death of .dnne, and that the Jacobite rebellion which, dunng the 
following year, broke out in Scotland, had been suppressed He too earned 
o\ er to the mmonty the aid of his great name, his talents, and his paramount 
Influence in his native country 

, In ea<^ of these cases taken separately, a skilful defender of Walpole might 

perhaps make out a case for him But when W'e see that during along course 
of } cars all the footsteps aie turned the same way, that all the most eminent 
of those public men who agreed with the hlmister m their general views of 
policy left him, one after another, with sore and imtated mmds, we find it 
impossible not to believe diat the real explanation of the phenomenon is to 
be found in the words of his son, “Sir Robert Walpole loved powerso much 
that he w ould not endure a rival ” Hume has desenbed this famous mmister 
with great felicity m one short sentence, — “moderate m exercising power, 
not equitable m engrossing it ” Kind-hearted, jovial, and placable as Wal- 
pole was, he was yet a man with whom no person of high pretensions and 
high spine could long contmue to act He had, therefore, to stand against 
an Opposition contamiiig all the most accomplished statesmen of the age, 
with no better support than that which he received from persons like his 
brother Horace or Henry Pelham, whose industrious mediocnty gave no 
cause for jealousy, or from clever adventurers, whose situation and character 
diminished the dread which their talents might have inspired To ^s last 
class belonged Fox, who was too poor to live witliout office , Sir Wilham 
Yonge, of whom Walpole himself said, that notlnng but such parts could 
buoy up such a character, and that nothing but sudi a character could 
drag down such parts , and Wmnmgton, whose pnvate morals lay, justly 
or unjustly, under imputations of the worst kmd 
Ihe discontented Whigs were, not perhaps m number, but certainly in 
-abihty, expenence, and weight, by far the most important part of the Opposi- 
tion The Tories furnished little more than rows of ponderous foxhunters, 
fat with Staffordshire or Devonshire ale, men who drank to the King over 
the water, and beheved that all the funtfliolders were Jews, men whose reh- 
gion consisted in hating the Dissenters, and whose political researdies had 
led them to fear, like Squire Western, that their land might be sent over to 
Hanover to be put in the sinking-fund The eloquence of these zealous 
squires, the remnant of the once formidable October Club, seldom went 
beyond a hearty Ay or No. Very few members of this party had distm- 
guished themselves much in Farhamcn^ or could, under any circumstances, 
have been called to fill any high office , and those few had generally, like Sir 
William Wyndham,- learned m the company of their new associates the 
doctnnes of toleration and political hberty, and might indeed with stnet 
propriety be called "Whigs 

It nas to the, Whigs in Opposition, the patnots, as they were called, that 
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the most distinguished of the English yqutl^ who at this seitson entered iiit^ 
public life attached themselves These mexpen^nced politicians felt all the 
enthusiasm which the name of hljerty naturally excites in young and nrdent 
minds. They conceived that the theory of the Tory Opposition and the 
practice of Walpole’s Government were abke inconsistent lyith the pnnciples 
of liberty They accordingly repaired to tlie standard lyhich Pulteney had ’ 
set up Wlnle opposing the Whig minister, they professed a firm adherence ; 

to the purest doctnnes of Wlilggism He was the schismatic , they were the 

true Catholics, tlie peculiar people, the depositanes of the orthodox faith* of 
Hampden and Russell, the one sect which, amidst the corruptions generated 
by time and by the long possession of power, had preserved inviolate the 
pnnciples of the Revolution Of the young-men who attached themselves to 

this portion of tlie Opposition the most distinguished were Eyttelton and Eitf" 
When Pitt entered Parliament, the whole political world was attentively 
watchmg the progress of an event which soon added great strength to the 
Opposition, and particularly to that section of the Opposition in. which the - 
young statesman enrolled himself The Prince of Wales was gradually be- 
coming more and more estranged from Ins father and his father’s ministers, . 
and more and more friendly to the patnots ' 

Nothing 15 more natural than that, m a monarchy where a constitutional 
Opposition exists, the hcir-apparent of the throne should put himself at the 
head of that Opposition. He is impelled to sueh a course by every feeling 
of ambition and of vanity He camiot be more than second m die estima* 
tion of the party which is m lie vs sure to he the first member of. the party . 
which is out The highest favour which the existing administration can ex- 
pect from him is that he will not discard them But, if he jjoins the Qpp 0 ‘ 
sition, all his associates expect that he will promote them , and the feelings 
whitdi men entertain towards one from whom they hope to obtam great ad- 
vantages which they have not are far warmer than the feelings witlvwhich 
they regard one who, at the very utmost, can only leave them m possession 
of what they already have An heir-apparent, therefore, who,wishfes to enjoy, 
in the highest perfection, all the pleasure that can be denvM from eloquent 
fiattery and profound respect will alvv ays join those whp arc strugghng to force 
themselves into powei This is, we believe, the true explanation of a fact 
which Lord Granville attributed to some natui^ peculiarity m the illustrious 
House of Brunswick “ Tins family,” said he at Council, we suppose after - 
his daily half-gallon of Burgundy, “ always has quarelled, and always will, 
quarrel, from generation to generation ” He should havfe known something _ 
of the matter , for he had been a favountc vvatli three successive generations ’’ 
of the royal house. We cannot quite admit his explanation , but the fact is < 
indisputable Since the accession of George the First, there have been four 
Pnnees of Wales, and they have all been almost constaptly m Opposition 
Whatever might have been the motives which induced Pnnee Frcdenjck to 
join the party opposed to Sir Robert Walpole, his support infused mto many 
members of that party a courage and an. eneigy of which they stood greatly in 
need Hitlicrto it had been impossible for the discontented Whigs not to 
feel some misgivings when they found themselves dividing, night after mght, 
with uncompromising Jacobites who were known to be in constant com-,' 
munication with the exiled family, or with Tones who had impeached , 
Somers, who had murmured agamst Harley and St John as too remiss m the 
cause of the Church and thej landed interest, and who, if they were not in- _ 
dined to attack the reigning family, yet considered the introduction of that ’ 
family as, at best, only the less of two great evils, as a necessary but painful 
and humiliating preservative agamst Popery The Minister might'plausibly 
say that Pulteney and Carteret, in the hope qf gratifying their own appetite^ 
for office and for revenge, did not scruple to serve the purposes of a faction'' 
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hostile to the Protestant succession The appearance of Fredenck at the 
‘ head of the patnots silenced this reprpach 'fhe leaders of the Opposition 
might now boast that tlieir coupe was sanctioned bj a person as deepl> in- 
terested as the King himself in mamtainuig the Act of Settlement, and that, 
instead of serving the purposes of the Tory party, they had brought tliat party 
over to tlie side of Whiggisixi It must iiideed be admitted that, though both 
the King and the Prince behaved in a manner little to their honour, though 
the father acted harshly, the son disrespectfully, and both childislilj , the royal 
family w as rather strengthened tlian w eakened by the disagreement of its two 
most distinguished members A large class of pohtrcnns, who had considered 
themselves as placed unde? sentence of pcrpenial exclusion from office, and 
who, m their despair, had been almost ready to join m a coimter-revolution 
as the, only mode of removing the prosenphon under which tliey lay, now 
saw with pleasure am easier and safer road to pow er opening before them and 
thought it far better to wait till, in the. natural course of tilings, the Croiyn 
should descend to the heir of the House of Brunswick, than to risk their lands 
and their neAs m a nsmg for the House of Stuart The situation of the royal 
family resembled die situation of those Scotch families in which father and 
son took'opposite sides during the rebellion, m order that, come w hat might, 
the estate might not be forfeited 

' InApnl, 1736, Fredencfcw’asmamed to the Pnneess of Saxe Gotha, with 
whom he afterwards lived on terms very similar to those on which Ins father 
had lived with Queen Carolme The Pniicc adored his wife, and thought 
her in mind and person the rjiost attnictiv e of her sex But he thought that 
conjugal fidelity was an unpnncely virtue , and, in order to be like Henry die 
"Fourdi and the Regent Orleans, he affected a hbertmism for which he had 
no taste,, and frequently quitted the only woman whom he loved for ugly and 
disagreeable mistresses 

The address whidi the House of Commons presented to the King on die 
occasion of the Pnncc’s marriage was moved, not by the hiraister, but by 
Pulteney, the leader of the WTiigs m Opposition- It w as on this motion that 
Pitt, w ho had not broken silence during the session in which he took his seat, 
addreped the House for die first time “ A contemporary histonan,” say's 
Mr Thackeray , “descabes Mr Pitt’s first speech as superior e\ en to the models 
of ancient eloquence According to Tmdal, it was more ornamented than 
the speeches of Demosthenes and less diffuse dian those of Cicero " This 
^ unmeaning phrase has been a hundred times quoted That it should ever 
have been quoted, 'except to be laughed at, is strange The vogue which it 
has obtamed may sen e to show in how slovenly a vv ay mQst people are con- 
tent to think Did Tmdal, who first used it, or Archdeacon Coxe and Mr 
'Thackeray, v,’ho have borrowed it, ever in their hveshearanyspeakingwhich 
did not desen'e the same compliment’ Did they ever hear speaking less 
ornamented than that of Demosthenes, 'or more diffuse than that of Cicero ? 

, We know no livang oratoi, from Lord Brougham down to ilr Hunt, who is 
not entitled to the same eulogy It would be no v ery flattermg compliment 
to a man’s figure to say, that he was taller than the Polish Count, and shorter 
than Giant O’Brien, fatter than the Anatop’ii. and mote slender than 

Daniel Lambert ^ ^ 

Pitt’s speech, as it is reported in tlie Gentleman’s Magazme, cerfamly de- 
serves Tmdal’s compliment, and deserves no other. 

It is just as empty and wordy as a maiden speech on such an occasion 
might be expected to be But* the fluency and the personal advantages of 
the young orator instantly caught the ear and eye of his'audience. He was, 
from the day of ft’sr first appearaqce, always heard with attention i and ex- 
ercise soon developed the great powers vvhidi he possessed 
In our time, the audience of a member of Parliament is the nation The 
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three or four liuildred persons who may be present while a speech is'delivered 
may be pleased or disgusted by the voice and action of the orator , but, m 
the reports which are read the next day by hundreds of thousands, the diifer- 
ence between die noblest and the meanest figure, between the'nchest and 
the shrillest tones, between the most graceful and the most uncouth gesture, 
altogether vanishes A hundred years ago, scaredy any report of what 
passed within the walls of the House of Commons was suffered to get abroad 
In those tunes, therefore, the impression which a speaker might make on the 
persons who actually heard him was every thing His fame out of doors 
depended entirely on the report of those who were wtthin the doors In the 
Parliaments of that time, therefore, as in the ancient commonwealths, those 
quahhcations which enhance the immediate effect of a speech, were far more 
important ingredients m the composition of an orator than at present All 
those qualifications Pitt possessed m the highest degree On the stage, lie 
would have been die finest Brutus or Conolanus ever seen Those who saw 
him in Ills decay, when his health ivas broken, when his mind was untuned, 
u hen he had been removed from that stormy assembly of which he thoroughly 
knew the temper, and over which he possessed unbounded influence, to a 
small, a torpid, and an unfnendly audience, say that Ins speaking was then, 
for the most part, a low, monotonous muttering, audible only to those who sat 
> close to him, that when violently excited, he sometimes raised his voice for 
a few minutes, but that it soon sank again into an unintelligible murmur 
Such ivas the Earl of Chatham , but sudi was not William Pitt ’ His figure, 
when he first appeared in Parliament, was strikii^ly graceful and command- 
ing, his features high and noble, his eye full of fire His voice, even when 
it sank to a whisper, was heard to the remotest benches , and when ho, 
strained it to its full extent, the sound rose like die swell of the organ 'of a 
great cathedral, shook the house widi its peal, and was- heard through lob- 
bies and down staircases, to the Court of Requests and the precincts of West- 
minster Hall He cultivated all these eminent advantages with the most 
assiduous care His action is desenbed by a very malignant observer as 
equal to that of Garrick His play of countenance was wonderful he fre- 
quently disconcerted a hostile orator by a smgle glance of indignation or 
scorn Every tone, from the impassioned cry to the thrilling aside was per- 
fect!^ at his command It is by no means improbable that the pains which 
he took to improve his great personal advantages had, in some, respects, a 
prejudicial operation, and tended to nourish m him that passipnfor theatrical 
effect which, as we have already remarked, was one of the most conspicuous 
blemishes m his character 

But it was not solely or principally to outward 'accompbshments that Pitt 
owed the vast influence which, during nearly thurty years, he exercised over 
the House of Commons He was undoubtedly a great orator , and, from 
the descnptions of his contei^oranes, and the fragments of his speeches 
which still remain, it is not dithcult to discover the nature and extent of lus 
oratorical powers i i 

He was no speaker of set speeches His few prepared discourses were 
complete failures The elaborate panegync which he pronounced on Gene- 
ral Wolfe was considered as the very worst of all his performances “ Ho 
man," says a cntic who had often heard him, “ever knew so little what he 
was going to say ” Indeed his facili^ amounted to a vice He was not 
the master, but the slave of his own speech So little self-command had he 
when once he felt the impulse, that he did not like to take part in a debate 
when his mind was full of an important secret of state “ I must sit still,” 
he once said to Lord Shelburne on such an occasion, “for, when once I 
am up, every thing that is in my mind comes out” 

Yet he was not a great debater That he should not have been so vvhen 
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l»c entered ihc lU.tt»cof Commmw u not sinn'n. ^ctrcely any jwison 
ins ever l^teovae 'O without long pmctice, mul many fathne* It wii by 
'tow degrees, os burt,v isatd, tharihc hte Mr Viix betamc the most bnllnnt 
a* d powerful del>.ntf tlut ewr li\ul Mr 1 o\ Intiuclf ottribuied hi> own 
s\ cco'i to the ruoJutiou which he fomwd what verj joang, of ipcaUing, 
wellor lU, at least once c\cc> ritgla. “Diimig fi\e whole Scsaloiis," Iw 
ii ed to vi>, “ I spohe otry tttghi but one , ami I ^gret only lint I tlul not 
*.[cakou lint night too,'* Wkol, aiih the txceptionof Mr Stanley, whosc 
knowledj'e of the scicntc of patlian.i.ftlary tkfaice resembles an instinct, it 
wtwiM bv Juhci.Ii to name any enwnutt tfebtlcr who ha> not inado himwjlf 
fl niasier «f hb ail at the cxp,.i.su of Ins utidicnce 

Bu aa tins rri vs om. winch e\en the ablcsl men hast* seldom acquired 
wiihojt long pnctict., so it n one which mat of rcsiicclable abilities, w itli 
a.s. ,duoiss .'imi mtiepld jincticc, seldom ful to acquire It is singuhr that 
ut avch in lit. I'm, A man of spknad tiknb., of greit (lueiic), of great 
liyl(h.e>s, a min who 'O s. hole hie was flawed in parlnmciilary conflict, i 
luan who, dunug scienl years, was the Icidmg iinmucr of the Crown m 
Uic IIuu ,e of Commons, should ncser hist aiiimcd to high cscclkncc I Jc 
spohe without picmediltnon ; bat hw speech followed the coumc of his ow n 
ihw'ghii, ind not the course of tlie precious «hscus^^Dn lie could, indeed, 
trc.i&ure uji lu hts nienioty srimc detiehcd capressitm of i hostile orator, .tnd 
make u tre text for nseh rwlicuk or solemn rcpithension Some of the 
most Celcbratctl bursts of bm eloquence wqie ealkil forth by iii unguarded 
cconJ, a laugh, or i cheer But inw wis the only sort of reqily m which lie 
ipjscars to base cxccllcil Hewa., jnrhaps the only great knghsh ontor 
who did not tlunk it any advintige to ha\c the last wwid, and who genet* 
ally spoke by dioice before his most fonnulablc opponents Ills merit was 
almost ciutftly rhetorical Ue did not succeed either m ccposition or in 
Tsfutation; hut hia specclics alionnikil with lively illustration!,, sinking 
apophthegms, well told Anecdote *, happy illusions, pasMunale* ippe.ils, Ihs 
mseetisc ind sarea-sirt were terntic I'erhips no kuglish orator w.is e\er 
so much feared. 

But thu which ga\c most efiect to lus dccliimliun was the air of sincerity', 
vif vehement feUing, ol moral eiesiuon, which belonged to all that he said 
ills style wus not ilway . in the purest nste Several coiueinporary judges 
pronounced it too flond. M alpok, m the midst of the rapturous eulogy 
nliich he pronounces on one of Pill’s greitewt oiations, owns tint some of 
the inetApnors were too forced, borne of Pitt’s quotations ami elissieal 
stones ire loo trite for a dcier schoolboy But tlieiuj were niceties for 
which the audience cared little 'fhe eiilhusi'istn of the orator iiifecterl all 
who heard him , hts ardour and his noble bearing put file into the most 
frigid conceit, and give dignity to the most pucnle ilhision 

Uis powers soon began to give annoy mice to the Government , aiulWal* 
jx>k detennmed to make in cMmpk of the palnotic comet Put was 
accordingly dismissed from the service. Mr'lhackeray says tint the Minis* 
ter took this step, beewuse be plainly saw that it would have been vam to 
think of buying oie‘r so honourable and disinterested lU opponent. Wedq 
not diapute PiU's mlcgnty j but wc do not know whit proof he had given 
of it when he was turned out of the army , and we are sure tint Walpole 
was not likely to give, credit for mfleMble^ honesty to a young adventurer 
who had never hid an opporlumly of refusing anything The truth is, tint 
It ivis not Walpole’s practice to buy off enemies Mr Burke truly says, m 
the Appeal to the Okl Wlugs, that Walpole gamed very few over from the 
Opposition Indeed that grcit minister knew his business far too ,weil 
He knew that foe one mouth, wlncU is stopped with a place, fifty other 
mouths Will he iiistamiy opened. He knew that it would have been very 
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bad policy 14 him to gi\e the world to understand tliat moie was 'to be got 
by thwarting his measures than by supporting them These maxims ate as 
I old os the origin of parliamentary corruption pi England Fepys learned 
thepij as he tells us, from the counsellors of Charles the Second , 1 ^ > 

, , Fitt was no loser He was made Groom of the Eeddiamber to the Frmce 
of Wales, and continued to declaim against tlie ministers with unabated vio- 
lence and with increasing ability The question of mantime right, then 
agitated between Spam and England, called forth all his powers He cla- 
moured for war with a vehemence which it is not easy to reconcile with reason 
OP humanity, but which appears to Mr Thackeray worthy of the highest ad- 
miration We mil not stop to argue a point on which we had long thought 
that all well informed people were agreed We could easily show, we thmk, 
that, if any respect be due to mtemational law, if nght, where ^ociepcs of 
men are concerned, be anythmg but another name for mighh if we do not 
adopt the doctnne of the Buccaneers, whidi seems to be also the doctrine 
of Mr Thackeray, that treaties mean nothing within thirty degrees of the 
line, the war with Spain was altogether unjustifiable - But the truth is, that- 
the promoters of that war have saved the historian the trouble of tiymg them 
They have pleaded guilty “ I have seen,” says Burke, “ and with some 
care examined, the onginal documents concerning certain important transac- 
tions of those times They perfectly satisfied me of the extreme injustice of 
that war, and of the falsehood of the colours which Walpole, to his rum* 
and guided by a mistaken policy, suffered to be daubed over that measure 
Some years after, it was my fortune to converse with many of the prmcipal 
actors against tliat minister, and with those who pnncipally excited tliat cla ’ 
mour None of them, no not one, did in the least defend the measure, ot 
attempt to justify their conduct They condemned it as freely as they would 
have done in commenting upon any proceeding m history in which they were 
totally unconcerned ” Fitt, on subsequent occasions, gave ample proof that 
heivas one of those tardy penitents But his conduct, 'even where it ap- 
peared most cnminal to himself, appears admirable to his biogpipher 
The elections of 1741 were unfavourable to Walpole , and after a long 
and obstmate struggle he found it necessary to resign t Tlic Duke of New - 
castle and Lord Hardwicke opened a negotiation with the leading patriots, 
m the hope of forming an administration on a Whig basis At this conjunc- 

ture, Fitt and tliose persons who were most nearly connected wdh him acted 
n a manner very little to tlieit honour They attempted to come t;a an un- 
derstanding watli Walpole, and offered, if he would use his mflnence with 
the King in their favour, to screen him from prosecution They even went 
so far as to engage for the concurrence of the Pnnee of Wales But Wal_ 
pole knew that the assistance of the Boys, as he called the young patnotsj 
would avail him nothing if Pulteney and Carteret should prove intractable, ' 
and would be superfluous if the great leaders of the Opposition^ could be 
gained. He, therefore, dechijcd the proposal r It is remarkable that Mr 
Thackeray, who has thought it \yorth while to preserve Pitt’s bad college 
verses, has not e\en alluded to this storjf, a story which is supported b^' 
strong testimony, and which' may be found in so common a book a? Co\o*s 
Life of Walpole , ^ ^ 

The new arrangements disappointed almost* every, member of the Oppo^ 
sition, and none more than Pitt JIc was not invited to become a place? 
man , and he therefore stuck' firmly to his old t^e of patnot Fortunate 
It w as for him that he did so Had h® taken office at thiiv time, he would m 
all probabil\ty have shared largely m the unpopulanty of Pulteney, Sandjs, - 
and Carteret He was now tliq fiercest and most implacable of those who 
called for vengeancr on \Valpole He spoke- with great energy and ability 
in favour of the most unjust and violent propositions which the enemies of 
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the iillcn ’'nmktcr i:o8*d in »i.nL lie «fge<I the lIo8 a of Commons to ajt* 

K iixl n Kcciet trtbura! for the riiTjiOsH, of mve-.tn'aJujg uio cfli’Uucl of the 
leFir^tloiih f lhcT’-c’'*-*y« 'U«s waJ-Uonu IIk yonly of ihc 

w’iuutto''a w etc noionoualy no^t le to the acctiictl «tati. man. Vot tin, y w ere 
ft.*»\pdlc»l, to own tliat they couW f,n'J no fault in hun. 'I he\ tUtufore 
c,i]kd Joe new jHjwcn., for l*jU of irdi tnnity to wttnes'-e-., oi, m puntt wora-., 
" for a I'.li JO rewin! ill who nn>’,hl I'uo t.v«lence, trte or fiKe, atjams,! thi- 
llaiief Oticnl This lull Till !>api /tied, Pitt, who lud lujn,elf offi.rc<l to 
le a cn lirtvMLi.n Lord Orfonl cut jMtbhc juiitce 'ilicvc ire tneluitholy 
fu-Jv. Mr ’Ihathcray oniKi thtni. or hatr.c» mtr them -v! fast as he can , 
ami, as ci.?o,»j u hss ca'f’i’— s, he t» t« tl e rnjht to <!o so Uuj, though there 
are-ium^ jatta cf ’ fe of Pitt wl'.cU u t* mote igieeablt, to coiUemphte, 
■we hco\, none mute mdtustive Wliatimitt havebevt ibc general slilc of 
iwit’csl mcrabty, wtun a >oang nno, conudcicil, .uid juatly considered, is 
U r .n ftt iiabltc* idiit^d and -ipotlcss sutCiman of Jus iiuil, could attempt 
to force hss waj .a'o efnee by iu,inv so disgraceful • 

•• The Hill of h»KsniHt> vvis rcjcc'cd h> the l.oid;,. \\al][ole wt'lvircw 
blm:;cif ijmcti) ftom the j abltc c>-c , ind the anplc. space which heh-’d left 
V ream, w'ls soon occup ed by Ci'lcrcl A^i ii'-t Cirtcret Pitt liegan to 
thunder w ith as much „cal "a be lir d c v e- in~ nil'cstcHl igiimt Sir Kolxi t To 
Carteret he truu’erred mo't of the hud. luincs ulijcji were fainthar to hi* 
ekajutiiCc, <=oie imn.Nter, w»«.Uc<l m.mstcr. odious mini ter, csecrablc tvnms- 
tsr The dsa'f tisjnc nf Pitt'i mvcvtivc wis li u favour shOAii to the German 
dcmiiMoa-, of the House of Pnir-Avicl , He nlticked vi>ith gscai violence, 
and vvtus.anahihi.j winch raiM.d himtoilu vtrj first ranh intong thepir* 
lia'ac~ui> -pciheis, tne rrcUce of piymg !! uiovcrnii troops wdh luighsh 
worey Tlic House of Commons h?d lrivl> lo,t some of iia most di5.lnt» 
gwtshed omanicuts. Wrlpola and PuUeut) Ird necv'pled pccmgtfs , Sir 
VVdhara \YjT.dh'’m was dead , and •'tnong die* nsmg men rone could I e 
emru'ereJ •'s on the whole, i match for Pill, 

Har j’g ihaxcrcsiof the old Duibcssof Marlborough d.cd She 
carried to ' er gnvc t' a icputmon of being dvcukolv the he i Inter of her 
time Yet her love h- 1 hc'cn infiniic'y more dcatniclivc than licr hatred 
More thru lhirl> voit^ before, l.er te nper had nimed the parlj to Inch she 
belonged ai.d tlie husband whom she idoied lime had iw’de bar neither 
v/iiernor bimler, YVheeverwasat in> moment giu't and prosperous was the 
oujectof her fiercest detC'tmion >hi h ed h ited \\ alpolo , she now hated Car 
teret- XTtpc, long hefore her deitb, predicted the f,ue of her vast property, 
**la lii-ir, vinVugun dc-cend' the nosuardctl Ktote, 

Ur H H dcr*, bcav en directed, lo the poor " 

PiU was then one of the poor; jj,ni Ilcivcn directed a portion of 

thewe-alth of the haughty Davvager. She left him a legacy of ten thousand 
pounds, lu consideration of “ the* noble defence he.li id made for the support 
of the lavs of England, and to prevent Uic ruin of his countty ” 

The will was made in August, ihe Duchess died ni October In 
Mq, ember Pitt wis a couitiei. The Pclham$ had forced the King, much 
against Ins will, to pirr with Lonl Carteret, who hid now become Earl 
Gmiville They proceeded, after thw victory, to form the GovernmciU on 
that basis, crllqtl by the cant mine of “ the broad bottom ” Ey itclton had 
a scat at the Freisuty, and several other fnetids of Put were provided for 
Blit Put himself was, for tlie present, forced to be content with promises. 
The King resented most highly some c-vpressiops which the ardent orator 
had used in the deb dc on the ilinoienatv troops. But •Newc.isUc and 
Pelliam expressed the strongest confidence tluit time and their exertions 
would soften the royal displeisurev 

Put, on Ins part, omitted nothing that might ficilitale liis admission to 
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office lie resigned his place in the household of Pnnce Frederick, and, 
when Farhament met, exerted his eloquence m support of, the Government 
The Pelhams were really sincere in their endeavours to remove the strong 
piejudices which had taken root in the King’s mind^ They knew that Pitt 
was not a man to be deceived with. ease or offended with impumty They 
ncie afraid that they should not be long able to put him off with'promises 
Nor was it their interest so to put him off There was a strong tie between 
him and them He was the enemy of their enemy The brothers hated and 
dreaded the eloquent,, aspinng, and imperious Gmnville They had traced 
his intrigues in many quarters They knew lus influence over the royal 
mind They knew that, as soon as a favourable opportunity diould arrive, 
he would be recalled to the head of adairs They resolved to bring things 
to a crisis ; and the question on which they took issue with tlieu: master was, 
whether Pitt should or should not be admitted to office ? They chose their 
time with more skill than generosity It was when rebelhon was actually 
raging in Britain, when the Pretender was master of the northern extremity 
of the island, that they tendered their lesignations The Kmg found himself 
deserted, in one day, by the whole strength of that party which had placed 
his family on the throne Lord Granville tried to form a government , but 
It soon appeared that the parliamentary interest of the Pelhams was irresis- 
tible, and that the King’s favourite statesman could count only on about 
thirty Lords and eighty members of the House of Commons The scheme 
was given up Granville went away laughing The ministers came back 
stronger than ever , and the King was now no longer able to refuse any thmg 
that they might be pleased to demand He could only mutter that it was 
very hard that Newcastle, who was not fit to be chamberlain to the most in- 
significant pnnce in Germany, should dictate to the King of England 
One concession the ministers graciously made They agrera tliat Pitt 
should not be placed in a situation in which it would be necessary for him 
to have frequent interviews with the King Instead, therefore, of making 
their new ally Secretary-at-War as they had intended, they appomted him 
Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, and in a few months promoted him to the office 
of Paymaster of the Forces . 

This was, at that time, one of the most lucrative offices in the Gov ernment 
The salary was but a small part of the emolument which the Paymaster de- 
rived from his place. He was allowed to keep a huge sum, which, even in 
tune of peace, was seldom less than one hundred thousand pounds, constantly 
111 his hands , and the interest on this sum he might appropnate to his own use 
This practice was not secret, nor was it considered as disreputable It was the 
practice of men of undoubt^ honour, both before and after the time of Pitt. 
He, however, refused to accept one farthing beyond the salary which the law 
had annexed to his office It had been usual for foreign princes who leceiv ed 
the pay of England to giv e to the Paymaster of the Forces a small per centage 
on the subsidies These ignominious vails Pitt resolutely declined 
Disinterestedness of this kind was, in his days, very rare His conduct 
surpnsed and amused politicians It excited the warmest admiration through- 
out the body of the people In spite of the inconsistencies of which Pitt had 
been gudty, in spite of the strange contrast between his violence m Opposi- 
tion and his tameness m office, he still possessed a large share of the public 
confidence The motives which may lead a politician to change his connec- 
tions or hts general Imc of conduct are often obscure , but disinterestedness 
in pecuniary matters every body can understand Pitt was thenceforth con- 
sidered as a man who was proof to all sordid temptations If he acted ill, 
it might be from an error in judgment , it might be from resentment j it 
might be from ambibon But poor as he was, he had vindicated himself 
-from all suspicion of covetousness 
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DjiUi quiet foUoucd, eiqht >ear> dui«r.i which Uic nnnonty, which 
lud fc«n fecbk ever ancc I-ord GruniUe had iiceii ovenhrown, continued 
to dwmdle till u became ilmo>t iiwiiible. Peace wa.> nude w ith France and 
Spam m 17 )S Pnnee Frederick died 111.1751 ; and with him diet! thevci) 
icjnb’ance of oppowUon, AU the inosit dhttnyuisihcd suruion. of the party 
which kail nuppotud Walpole and of the patty which had oppo-^al him wure 
muted under iiu uucv^csjOV, The ticry and. \(.iieinent ipini of Pitt hid for a 
lime been hid to n^t. He ■>iknUy aiCiinie3Ct.d lu that serj' tijitcni of coii- 
uiu.nl-i! wca)»art> whuh lie had lately omdemned. He erased to talk dib- 
rcipccifttll) about Hmoicr He did not object to the trcat> with Spam, 
though that iwuy kfi us exactly wlmrt we had lieui when he uttered hw 
spml stirring lunrguCs rg^imsl the pacific iwhcy of Walpole How and 
iht.n glu«pjc> of hn. funatr i.clf appcaicl , but tbc> were fow and tnmient 
Pelham knew with ahom he had to dual, and fell thil an allj, so little UMid 
to coutioi, ard so capblc of 'ntlKtihg injury, might well he indulged m an 
occasional fit of wa>waninc.-vi. 

wen, httk, if .it lU, mfuior to Pitt m powtwof mind, htld, like 
htin, suhonlmatc otTict'^mthc gcnet,iaii.nt One of thc-c, Murrav, was sue* 
cwvsii cly Sokcitor'Ciciicral and Altomt) OtiiLral llnsdi&tingiiishcd person 
far suijCavsed Pitt in corructncis ot taste, m power of reasoning, m depth and 
vanciy of knowkdgt. His pirlnmcntarv tloqutnix ncitr LI ucd into sud- 
den flashes of darkling bnUtancy , but iu dear, plaud, and mellow apkndour 
was nuaerfor an itu.uni oserdoaded. liitcllcctuallj he was, we Lelies e, 
fully equal to Pitt , hat he was dt'icitnt in the moral quahtie, to which Pitt 
owed nwist of his succos. Mumy wantctl thu cnergj, the courage, the all- 
gnupmg and all-tviking amhition, which make niui great m stirring tmics 
ills nuari w os ahttk cold, Im. tutiper cautious o vii to timidity, hus manners 
ducoroai ewn to fonuaht) He nescr tcpostd hus fortunes or lie, fame to 
any n>k whicli he could avoid Atone Iuik he might, m all proliabihtv, 
have been Prime Mmustcr. But the object of his wishes was tlic juchcul 
iKiich The situai.ou of Chief Justice might not Lo so spkndid as that of 
I'lrit Lord of the Treasury, but 11 was diguifitd , it was quiet, it was 
secure j and thereforu ii was the favourite siiuation of Murray. 

Fox, the father of Uie great man whose mighty cfToi is wi the cause of pc.aee, 
of truth, and of hburiy, Iiavc made that naim. munortal, was Sccrctary-at- 
AVar. He was afavounti. with tin. King, with the Duke of Cmnberlaud, ind 
with some of Uu. mo t pow erful mtinlh.rs of the greit W lug connection His 
parhamuilaty uilenU were of the highest ordsr As a speaker he was m 
almost all respects the very uppoute lo Put. Ills figure was ungraceful , 
his face, 3s Reynolds and Nolkkeus luve preserved it to ui, indicated a 
strong understanding , but the features were eoarsc, and the general aspect 
darkaud lowering His manner wa? awkward , Ins delivery was hesitating ; 
he was often .at a stand fur w.ant of a word , but a> a debater, as a master of 
tluat keen, weighty, manly logie, which is suited to the diseussion of political 
questions, he has perhaps never been surpassed except by lus sou In reply 
he was as decidedly supenor to Pitt as m dctIam.atiou he was Put's infcnur 
InieUectually the balance was nearly even between the rivals But here, 
again, ihe moral quahlics of Put turned the scale hex had undoubtedly 
many virtues. In natural disposition ax wedl as in talents, he L'ore a great 
resemblance to hvs move celebrated son He had the some sweetness of 
temper, the same strong passions, the same openncs.s, boldness, and im- 
petuosity^ the same cordiahty towards fneiuls, the same plaenbiluy towards 
enemies. No roan was more warmly or justly beloved by his family or by 
lus assoaates But unhappily he had been trained la a bad pohtical school, 
m a school, the doclrmcsof which were, that political virtue is the mere 
^txjuplry of pohtieal prosiituiiyi), tjiat cyery patriot has his priee, tliat Oo- 
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vemment can be earned on only by means of corruption, and th^ the state 
IS given as a prey to statesmen These maxims ivere too much m vogue 
throughout the lower ranks of' Walpole’s party, and were^too much en- 1 
couraged by W-ilpole lumself, who, from contempt of what is m our day 
vulgarly called hitmhtg, often ran extravagantly and offensively 'into the 
opposite extreme The loose political morality of Fov. presented a remark- 
able contrast to the ostentatious, punty of Fitt The nation distrusted the 
former, and placed imphcit confidence iif the flatter But almost all the 
statesmen of the age had still to learn that the confidence of the nation was 
Worth having While things went on quietly, while there was no opposition, 
while every thing was'given by the favour of a small ruling junto. Fox had a 
decided advantage over Fitt , but when dangerous tunes came, when Europe 
was convulsed ivith war, when Parliament was broken up into factions^ when > 
the pubhc mind was violently excited, the favourite of the people rose, to 
supreme power, while his nvm sank into insignificance 
Early in ,the year 1754 Henry Pelham died unexpectedly “ Now I shall \ 
have no more peace,” exclaimed the old Kmg, wheii he heard 'the hews ' 
He was m the nght Pelham had succeeded m> bnhging together and 
keeping together all the talents of the kingdom By his death, the highest , 
post to which an English subject can aspire was left vacant . and at the same, 
moment, the influence which had yoked together and remed in so many tur- 
bulent and ambitious spirits was withdrawn 
Within a week after Pelham’s death, it was determmed that the Duke of 
Newcastle should be placed at the head of the Treasury , but the arrange- 
ment was still far from complete \Vho was to be the leading Minister of 
the Crown in the House of Commons? Was the office to be mtnisled to a 
man of emineht talents? And would not such a man in such a place demand 
and obtain a larger share of power and patronage than Newcastle would be 
disposed to concede? Was a mere drudge to be employed? And what 
probability was there that a mere drudge would be able to manage a large 
and stormy asse'mbly, aboundmg with able and experienced men? 

1 Pope has said of that wretched miser Sir John Cutler, 1! - ' * 

” Cutler saw tenants break and houses fall * ' 

' For very want he could not build a iralL” ' 

Newcastle’s love of power resembled Cutler’s love of money If was an 
avance which thu arted itself, a penny- wise and pound-foolish cupidity An 
immediate outlay^was so pauifm to him that he would not venture' to make, 
the most dcsinble improvement If he could have found it in his heart to - 
cede at once a portion of his authority, he might probably have eUsured the , 
continuance of what remamed But he thought it'bctter to construct a weak; ' 
and rotten government, ^which tottered at the smallest breath, and' fell jn the 
first storm, than to pay the necessary price for somid and durable materials i 
He wished to find some persoii'who would be,iVilhn^ to' accept the lead 
of the House of Commons on' terms sunilar to those on which Secretary 
Craggs had acted under Sunderland, fivc-and-thirt> years before Ctaggs 
could hardly be called a mimster He was a 'mere agent'for tlic Ministcr- 
He waS'not trusted vyith the higher, secrets of state, but obeyed imphcitly 
the directions of Ins superior, and was, to use Doddmgton’s expression, 
merely Lord Sunderland’s man But tunes were changed Since the days'- 
of Sunderland, the importance of the House of Commons had been con- 
stantly on the increase Dunng many years the person who conducted the 
business of the Government in that House hod almost always been Prime 
Minister ‘ Under these circumstances, it was not to be supposed that any 
person who possessed die talents necessary for the situation, would stoop to 
accept It on such terms as Newcastfe was disposed to offer ' 

Pitt was ill at Bath % and, had he oeen well and in Ixindon, neither the 
King nor Newcastle would have been disposed to make any overtures to 
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hita 1 he looI and waiy ilunay had set his htiart on professional objects 
Kcgobations were opened wth Ifo'c. ^feMicastle behaved Uke himself, that 
xs to sry, childuhly and fcasdy. The proposition which he made was, that 
Fox, should be Secretary of State, with the lead of the House of Commons ; 
that the disposal of the scoxt-service-money, or, ui plain words, the business 
Qt buying members of Parliament, should ba left to Uie First Lord of the 
Treasury , but that Fox should be exactly informed of the way \n which 
th’s fund was. employed 

To these conditions Fox assented But the next day every thing was m 
confusion. Xew castle had changed his mmd The conversation wmdi took 
place bstwe..n Fox and the Duke u, one of the most cunous ui hnghsh his- 
tory “ My brother,” saidNew castle, “when lit was at the Treasury, never 
told anybody what he did witlr tht secret-service-money Nomore will I ” 
The answer .vax obvuoas Pt'ham had btcn, not only First Lottl of the 
Treasury, but also manager of the House of Commons , and it w-is therefore 
lUmeecssary tor him to conGde to any other peison his dealings, w ith the 
memtecs of that House “ But how,” said Fox, *' can I lead in the Com- 
inoiis v.'ilhout information on this head ’ How can I talk to gentlemen w hen 
I do not know wnich of them ha.e received gratifications and which have 
not? And who,” he conunued, “is to have the disposal of places ?”— “1 
myself.*’ said the Duke — “ How then am 1 to manage the House of Com- 
mons^” — “Oh, let the members of the House of Commons come to me " 
Fox then mentioned the general clecUon whidiwas approaching, and asked 
how the ministerial boroughs were to be iilled up “ Do not trouble your- 
sdf,” said Xewcaslle ; “ that i» all settled ” This w as too mudt for human 
nature to bear Fox refused to accept the Secretatyrship of State on such 
terms ; -aid the Duke conf'ded the m-’nagement of the House of Commons 
to a dull, harmless m.'ui, v/hosc name is almo-.t forgotten in our time, Sir 
Thomas Kobuisoiu 

When Pitt returned from Bath he afilctcd great moderation, though hu 
naughty soul was boding with re-ienimem lie did not complain of the 
raanne'’ in which he had been passed by, but said openly tint, mbis opinion, 
l‘o\ was the f Itcst man to lead the House of Conunons The nvals, rccou- 
Dlcd by their common mteivst and tlnir common enmities, concerted a 
jJan of operation* for the m-xt session “ Sn 1 homas Robmson lead us ' ” 
ia*d Pitt to Fox “ The Dal,e might as well send his jaek-boot to lead us ” 

The dcct’ons of I754a.erc favourable to the adtnmistration But the 
aspect of foreign afiain. was thfeaitmng In India tlic English and the French 
had been em^oyed, ever s.nce the peace of Auvla-Cliapdle, in cutting tadi 
Ollier's throats ^ 1 hey had lately taken to the same practice m America 
It might have been foreseen that stirniig times were at hand, times whidt 
* would call forabiliues very different from Uiose of New castle and Robmson 

In November the Parliament met , and before the end of tiiat month the 
new Secretary of Stale had been so unpicrafully baited by the Paymaster 
of the Forces and the Secrelatj at War that he wa* thoroughly sick of his 
situation Fax attacked luin v.ath great foree and aaimony Pitt affected 
a kind of contemptuous tenderness for Sic Thomas, and ihrected his attacks 
principally against Newcastle On one occasion, he asked in tones of 
thunder whether Parhament sat only to register the edicts of one too-powerful 
subject? rhe Duke was scared out of his wits He was afraid to aismiss. 
tlie mutineers he was afraid to promote them ; but it was ateolutely iieccs 
sary to do something Fox, as the less proud and mtractable of the refrac- 
tory pair, wa* prefened A seat m the Cabmet was offered to hun on con- 
. diuon that he viould give efficient support to the mim 5 trvmParhament.r In 
an evil hour for his fame and his fortunes he accepted the offer, ahd abandoned 
his connection witl\Pitt, who never fqigave tins desertion 

Sir Thomas, assisted by Fox, contnved to get through thebusmess of the 
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year without much trouble Pitt was waiting his time The negotiations 
pending between France and England took every day a more unfavourable 
aspect T^owjuds the close of the session tlie Kmg sent a message to inform 
the House of Commons that he had found it necessary to make preparations 
for arar The House returned an address of thanks, and passed a vote of 
credit Durmg the recess, the old animosity of boUi nations, was inflamed 
by a senes of disastrous events An English, force wis cut off m Amenca , 

and several French merchantmen were taken m the iWest Indian Seas It 
was plain that an appeal to arms ivas at hand 
The first object of tlie King was to secure Hanover , and NewQastle>was 
disposed to gratify his master Treaties were concluded, after the fashion 
of tliose times, with several petty German pnnees, who bound themsdves to 
find soldiers if England would find money , and, as it was suspected that 
Fredenc the Second had set his heart on the electoral domimons of his 
uncle, Russia was hired to keep Prussia in awe 
When the stipulations of these treaties were made knoivn, there..arose 
throughout the kmgdom a murmur from which a judicious observer might 
easily prognosticate the approach of a tempest N ewcastle encountered strong 
opposition, even from those whom he always considered as his tools 
L(^e, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, refused to sign the Treasury war- 
rants which avere necessary to give effect to the treaties Those persons who 
were supposed to possess the confidence of the young Prince of Wales and 
of his mother held very menacing language In this perplexity Newcastle > 
sent for Pitt, hugged hmi, patted him, smirked at him, wept over him, and 
lisped out the highest compliments and the most splendid promises The 
King, who had hitherto been as sulky as possible, would be cml to him at 
the levee , he should be brought mto the Cabinet , he should be consulted 
about every thmg , if he womd only be so good as to support the Hessian 
subsidy in the House of Commons Pitt coldly declined me proffered seat 
in the Cabinet, expressed the highest love and reverence for the King, and 
said that, if his Majesty felt a strong personal interest m tlie Hessian treaty 
he would so far deviate from the line which he had traced out for himself as 
togive that treaty his support “Well, and the Russian subsidy,” said New- 
castle “No,” said Pitt, “ not a system of subsidies ” The DiAe summoned 
Lord Hardivicke to his aid , but Pitt was mflexible Murray would do ' 
nothing Robinson could do nothing It wns necessary to have recourse - 
to Fox He became Secretary of State, with tlie full aumonty of a leader 
in the House of Commons , and Sir Thomas was pensioned off on the Irish 
establishment ^ 

In November, 1755, tlie Houses met Public expectation ivas wound up _ 
to the height After ten quiet years there was to be an Opposition, comiten- 
anced by the heir-apparent of the throne, and headed' by the most brilliant 
orator of the age Ihe debate on the address was long remembered as one 
of the greatest parliamentary conflicts of that generation It began at three ' 
in the afternoon, and lasted till five the next moimng It was on this night, 
that Gerard Hamilton delivered that single speech from which his nickname 
was denied His eloquence threw into the shade eiery oratoi except Pitt, ‘ 
who declaimed against thesubsidics for an hour and a half with extraordinary 
energy and effect Those pow ers whidi had formerly spread terror through 
the majonties of Walpole and Carteret were now displayed m tlieu: highest 
perfection before an audience long unaccustomed to such exhibitions One 
fragment of this edebrated oration remains in a state of tolerable preserva- 
tion It IS the companson between die coahtion of Fox and Newcastle, and 
the junction of the Rhone and the Saone “ At Lyons,” said Pitt, “ I was 
taken to see the place where the two nvers meet, the one gentle, feeble, lan- 
qiud, and, though languid, yet of no dcpUi, the olhei a boisterous and im- 
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petuous toiient 5 but different as they are, they meet at last ” The amend- 
nient moved by the Opposition was rejected by a great majoiity , and Pitt 
and Legge Mere immediately dismissed fronv then offices 

During several months the contest m the House of Commons was extremely 
sharp Warm debates took place on die estimates, debates still waimer on 
the subsidiary treaties The Government succeeded in every division , but 
the fame of Pitds eloquence, and the mfluence of his lofty and determined 
chaiactei, continued to increase thiough die Session , and the events which 
lollowed the prorogation made it utterly impossible lor any other person to 
manage the Parliament or the country 

Ihe war began in every part of the ivorld with events disastrous to Eng- 
land, and even more shameful than disastrous But the most humiliating of 
these events was the loss of Minorca 1 he Duke of Richelieu, an old fop 
who had passed his life from sixteen to sixty in seducing women for whom he 
caied not one straw, lauded on that island, and succeeded in reducing it 
Admiml Byng was sent from Gibraltar to throw succouis into Port-Mahon , 
but he did not think fit to engage the French squadron, and sailed back svidi- 
out having effected his purpose Ihe people weie inflamed to madness A 
storm broke fordi, winch appalled even those who lemembered the days of 
Excise and of South-Sea Ihe shops m ere filled willi labels and caiicatures 
The walls were covered mth placards The city of London called for ven- 
geance, and the cry was echoed from every corner of the kingdom. Dor- 
setshire, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Somersetshire, 
Lancashire, Suffolk, Sliropshire, Suney,sent up strong addresses to the throne, 
and instructed their representatives to vote fora strict inquiry into the causes 
of the late disasters In the great towns the feeling was as strong as m the 
counties In some of the instructions it was even recommended that the 
si» 'ohes should be stopped 

The nation was 111 a state of angry and sullen despondency, almost un- 
paralleled m history'. People have, in all ages, been in the habit of talking 
about the good old times of their ancestors, and the degeneracy of their con- 
temporaries This is in general merely a cant But in 1756 it was something 
more At this time appeared Brown’s Fstimate, a book now lemembercd 
only by the allusions in Cowper’s lable Talk mid in Burke’s Letters on a 
Regicide Peace It was universally read, admiied, and believed Theauthoi 
fully convinced his readers that they were a lace of cowards and scoundrels ; 
that nothing could save them , that they weic on the point of being enslaved 
by their enemies, and that they riclily deserved their fate Such were the 
speculations to which ready credence was given at the outset of the most 
glorious war 111 which England had ever beui engaged 

New castle now began to tremble for his place, and for the only thing whicli 
w as dealer to him than his place, Ins neck The people weie not m a mood 
to be trifled with Then cry was for blood Foi tl is once thev might be 
contented with the sacrifice of By ng But what if fresh disasters should take 
place? \\niat if an unfriendly sovereign should ascend the throne? What 
if a hostile House of Commons should be chosen? 

At length, m October, the decisive crisis came. The new Secretary of 
Slate had been long sick of the perfidy and levity of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and began to feai that he might be made a scapegoat to save the old 
intriguer who, imbecile as he seemed, never wanted dexterity where danger 
was to he avoided Fox threw up his office Newcastle had recourse to 
Murray , but Murray had now within his reach the favourite object of his 
ambition The situation of Chief-Justice of the King’s Bench was vacant , 
and the Attorney General was fully resolved to obtain it, or to go into Op- 
position Newcastle offered him any terms, the Duchy of Lancaster for life, 
a tellership of the Exchequer, any amomit of pension, two thousand a year, 

ij 
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SIX thousand a year' When the Ministers found that Muiray’s mind was 
mode up, they pressed for<lelay, the delay of a session, a month, a week, a 
day Would he only make his appearance once more m the House of Com* 
mons ? Would he only speak m favour of the address ? He was inexorable, 
I md peremptonly said that they might give or withhold the Chief-Justiceship, 
but mat he would be Attorney-General no longer 

Newcastle now contrived to o\ et come the prejudices of the ICing, wd o\ er- 
tures were made to Pitt, through Lord Hardwicke Pitt knew his power, 
and showed that he knew it He demanded as an indispensable condition 
that Newcastle shoidd be altogetlier excluded from the new arrangement. 

The Duke wras now m a state of ludicrous distress He ran about chatter^ 
mg and crying, asking advice and listenmg to none In tlie mean time, tlie 
Session drew near The public excitement was miabated Nobody could 
be found to face Pitt and h ox in the House of Commons Newcastle’s heart 
failed him, and he tendered Ins resignation 

The King' sent for Fox, and directed him to form the plan of an adminis- 
tration in concert wuth Pitt But Pitt had not forgotten old injunes, and 
positively refused to act with Fox 

Ihe King now applied to the Duke ofDevonshuc, and this mediator suc- 
ceeded m making an arrangement lie consented to take the Treasury 
Pitt became Secretary of State, wuth the lead of the House of Commons 
The Great Seal was put mto commission Legge returned to the Exchequer , 
and Lord Temple, whose sister Pitt had lately marned, avas placed at tlie 
head of the Admiralty 

It was clear from the first that this administration would last but a sery 
short time It lasted not quite five months , and, dunng those five months, 
Pitt and Lord Temple were treated with rudeness by the'lCing, and found 
but feeble support in the House of Commons It is a remarkable Cict, that 
the Opposition prevented the re election of some of the new Ministers 
Pitt, wno sat for one of the boroughs which were m the Pelham interest, 
found some difficulty in obtaimng a seat after lus acceptance of the seals 
So destitute was Uie new Goiemment of that sort of mfluence witliout which 
no government could then be durable One of the arguments most frequently 
urged against the Reform Bill w as that, under a system of popular represen- 
tation, men whose presence in the House of Commons was necessary to the 
conducting of public biuiiness might often find it impossible to find seats 
Should this inconvenience ever be felt, there cannot be the slightest difficulty 
m devising and applying a remedy But those who threatened us with tins 
evil ought to have remembered Uiat, under the old system, a great man called 
to power at a great crisis by the voice of the whole nation was in danger of 
being excluded, by an anstocratical cabal, from that House of whidi he was 
the most distinguished ornament 

The most important event of this short adimnistration was the trial of 
Byng On tliat subject public opimon is still divided ' We think the punish- 
ment of the Admiral altogether unjust and absurd Treachery, cowardice. 
Ignorance amounting to what lawyers have called crassa tgnorantta, are fit 
objects of severe penal inflictions < But Byng was not found guilty of trea- 
cherj , of cowardice, or of gross ignorance of his profession He died for 
doing what the most loyal subject, the most intrepid wamor, the most ex- 
pcnenced seaman, might have done He died for an enor m judgment, im 
error such as the greatest commanders, Frederic, Napoleon, Wellingtoii, 
have often committed, and have often acknowledged Such enors are not 
proper objects of punishment, for this reason, that the punishing of such 
errors tends not to prevent them,' but to produce them The dread of an 
Ignominious death may stimulate slu^slmess to exertion, may keep a traitor 
to his standard, may prevent a coward fiom running away, but it has no 
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tendency to Ijnag out those quahlics uinch enable men to foim piompt and 
judicious decisions in great emergencies The best marksman may be ex- 
pected to fail when the apple which is> to be his mark is set on his child’s 
head We cannot conceive any thing more lilcely to deprive an officer of his 
self-possession at Uie time when he most needs it than the knowledge that, 
if the judgment of his superiors should not agree with his, he will be executed 
widv every circumstance of shame Queens, it has often been said, run far 
gieater i;isk in childbed than private women, merely because their medical 
attendants aie morb ajiMoits The surgeon who attended hlane Louise was 
altogethei umierved,by Ins emotions “Compose yourself,” said Bona- 
parte, “imagine tliat you aie assisting a pool girl in the Faubourg St 
Antoine ” lins was surely a far iviScr course tlian that of the Eastern kmg 
in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, who proclaimed that the physicians 
who failed to cureliis daughter should have their heads chopped off Bona- 
parte laiew mankind well , and, as he acted towards tins surgeon, he acted 
towards his officei's No sovereign was ever so indulgent to mere errors of 
judgment ,'and it is certain tliat no sovereign evei had m his service so many 
military men fit for the highest commandb 
Pitt acted a brave and honest part on this occasion He ventured to put 
boQi Ins power and his popularity to hazard, and spoke manfully for Byng, 
boUi m Parliament and m tlie royal presence But the Kuig was inexorable 
“ The House of Commons, Sir,” said Pitt, “ seems inclined to mercy ” 
“ Sir,^’ answered the Kmg, “you have taught me to look for the sense of 
my people in other places than the House of Commons.” The sajang has 
more point than most of those which aie recorded of George the Second, and, 
though sarcastically meant, contains a high and just compliment to Pitt 
The King disliked Pitt, but absolutely hated Temple The new Secretarj’ 
of State, his hlajesty said, had never read Vatel, and was tedious and pom- 
pous, but respectful The First Lord of the Admiralty was grossly imperti- 
nent, Walpole tells one stoiy, which, ne fear, is miicli too good to be true 
He assures us that Temple entertained his royal master with an elaborate 
parallel between Byng’s beliaviour at Minorca, and Ins Majesty’s behaviour 
at Oudenarde, in whiQi the advantage was all on the side of the Admiral 
This state of things coidd not last Eaily iii April, Pitt and all his friends 
were turned out, and Newcastle was summoned to St James’s But the 
public discontent w'as not extinguished It had subsided when Pitt W'as 
called to power But it still glowed undci the embeis , and it now burst at 
once into a flame Ihe stocl^ fell The Conmion Coinicil met The fiee- 
' dom of the city was voted to Pitt All the greatest corporate towns follow ed 
the example “ For some weeks,” says Walpole, “ it ramed gold boxes ” 
This was the turning point of Pitt’s life It might ha\ e been expected tliat 
a man of so haughty and xehement a nature, treated so ungraciously by the 
Court, and supported so enthusiastically by the people, would have eagerly 
taken tlie first opporttuuty of showing liis powei and gratifjang his resent- 
ment and an opportunity was notxvanting The members for many counties 
and large toiyns lud been instructed to vote for an inquiry into the circum- 
stances w hidi had piodiiced the miscamage of the preceding year A motion 
for inquiry liad been earned m the House of Commons, xvithout opposition, 
and, a few da>s after Pitt’s dismissal, the investigation commenced New- 
castle and Ins colleagues obtained a vote of acquittal , but the mmonty were 
so stiong that they could not venture to ask for a xote of approbation, as 
they had at first intended , and it was thought by some shrewd observers 
that,' if Pilt had exerted liimself to the ntmpst of his power, the inquiry' 
might have ended in a censure, if not in an impeachment ' 

Pitt show cd on this occasion a moderation and self-government which was 
not habitual to bun He had found by experience, that he could not stand 
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alone His eloquence and Ins populanty had done much, veiy much foe 
him Without rank, without fortune, without borough interest, hated by 
the Kmg, hated by the aristocracy, he was a person of the first importance 
ui tjie state He had been suffered to form a ministry, and to pronounce 
sentence of exclusion on all his rivals, on the most powerful nobleman of the 
Whig party, on the ablest debater in the House of Commons And he now 

found that he had gone too far The English Constitution was not, indeed, 
without a popular element But other elements generally predominated 
ihe confidence and admiration of the nabon might make a statesman for- 
midable at the head of an Opposition, might load, him -with framed and 
glazed parchments and gold boxes, might possibly, under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, such as those of the precedmg }ear, rsLse him for a time to 
power But, constituted as Parliament then was, the favourite of the people 
could not depend on a majority in the people’s own House The Duke of 
Newcastle, honever contemptible m morals, manneis, and understandmg, 
was a dangerous enemy His rank, his wealth, his unrivalled parhamentary 
interest, ivould alone have made him important But this was not all, - The ' 
Whig aristocracy regarded him as their leader His long possession of pow er 
had given him a kind of prescriptive right to possess it still The House of 
Commons had been elected when he was at the head of affairs The mem- 
bers for the ministerial boroughs had all been nominated by him The public 
offices swarmed with his creatures , 

Pitt desired power, and he desired it, we really believe, from high and 
generous motives He was, m the stnet sense of the word, a patnot He 
had none of that philanthropy which the great French wnters of his time 
preached to all the nations of Europe He loved England as an Athenian 
loved the City of the Violet Crown, as a Roman loved the City of ‘the 
Seven Hills He saw his country insulted and defeated He saw the 
national spint sinking Yet he knew what the resources of the empire, 
vigorously employed, could effect, and he felt that he was the man to 
employ them vigorously “ My Lord,” he said to the Duke of Dev onshire, 

I am sure that I can save this country, and that nobody else can ” 
Desiring, then, to be in power, and feeling tliat his abilities and the public 
confidence were not alone sufficient to keep him in power against the wishes 
of the Court and of the aristocracy, he began to think of a coalition with 
Newcastle 

Newcastle was equally disposed to a reconciliation He, too, had profited 
by his recent experience He had found that the Court and the aristocracy , 
though pow erful, were not every thingin the state A strong ohgarchical con- 
nection, a great borough interest, ample patronage, andsecret-servicc-money, 
might, in quiet times, be all that a Minister needed , but it was unsafe to 
trust wholly to such support m time of war, of discontent, and of agitation 
riie composition of the House of Commons w as not wholly aristocratical , and, 
wliatever be the composition of large deliberative assembhes, their spirit is 
alw ays in some degree popular SVhere there are free debates, eloquence must 
liave admirers, and reason must make converts Where there is a free pres^ 
the governors must live in constant awe of the opinions of the governed , 
Thus these two men, so unlike in character, so lately mortal enemies, were 
necessary to each other Newcastle had fallen in November, for want of 
that public confidence winch Pitt possessed, and of that parliamentary sup- 
port which Pitt was better qualified than any man of his time to giv e Pitt 
had fallen m April, for want of that species of influence which Newcastle 
had passed his whole life in acquinng and hoardmg Neitlier of them had 
power enough to support hunself Each of them had power enough to' 
overturn the other Their union woidd be irresistible Neither the Kjnft 
nor any party in the state vyould be able to stand against them, 
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Under Uiese circun\stances, Pitt was not disposed to proceed to cxtiemities 
against his predecessors m office Somethmg, how'cyer, was due to consist- 
ency , and something was necessary for the presen ation of his popularity 
He did. little , but that little he did in sucli a m^ier as to produce great 
effect He came down to the House in all the pomp of gout, his legs swathed 
in flannels, his ann dangling ui a sling He kept his scat tlirough several 
fatigumg days, in spite of pain and languor He uttered a few sharp and 
veliement sentences ,, but, dunng the greater part of the discussion, his 
language was unusuaJly gentle, 

"When the inquiry had temimated without a v ote either of approbation or of 
censure, the great obstacle to a coalition was removed Many obstacles, how- 
ever, remained The King was still rejoicing in his deliverance from the proud 
and aspiring Minister who had been forced on him by the erj' of the nation His 
Majesty s indignation w'as excited to the highest point when it appeared that 
New castle, who had, dunng thirty years, been loaded with marks of royal fav- 
our, and who had bound himself, by a solemn piomise, nevci to coalesce witli 
Pitt, was meditating a new perfidy. Of all the statesmen of that age. Fox had 
tlie largest share of royal favour A coalition between Fox and Newcastle was 
the arrangement which the King wished to bring about But the Duke was too 
cuumng to fall into such a snare As a speaker in Parliament, Fox might 
perhaps be, on the whole, as useful to an administration as Ins great nval , 
but he was one of the most unpopular men in England Then, again, New- 
castle felt all that jealousy of Fox which, according to the proverb, generally 
exists between two of a trade Fox would certainly intermeddle witli that 
department which the Duke was most desirous to reserve entire to himself, 
the jobbing department Pitt, on die other hand, was qmte willuig to leave 
the drudgery of corruption to any who might be inclined to undertalve it 

Dunng eleven weeks England remamed without a ministry , and in the 
mean time Farhament was sitting, and a wai was raging llie prejudices 
of the King, the haughtiness of Pitt, the jealousy, levity, and treachery of 
Newcastle, delayed die settlement Pitt knew the Duke too well to tnist 
him without secunty The Duke loved power too much to be inclined to 
give secunty "While they were haggling, the King was m vain attempting 
to produce a final rupture between them, or to form a Government without 
them At one time he applied to Lord Waldegrave, an honest and sensible 
man, but unpractised in affairs Lord Wafdegrave had the courage to accept 
the Treasury, but soon found that no administration formed by him had the 
smallest chance of standing a single week 
At length the King’s pertinacity yielded to the necessity of the case After 
exclaiming with great bitterness, and with some justice, against the AVhigs, 
who ought, he said, to be ashamed to talk about hberty while they sub- 
mitted to be the footmen of the Duke of Newcastle, his Majesty submitted 
The influence of I,.eicester House prevailed on Pitt to abate a little, and but 
a little, of his high demands , and all at once, out of the cluios in which 
parties had for some time been rising, fallmg, meeting, separating, aiose a 
government as strong at home as that of PeUiam, as successful abroad as 
that of Godolphin 

Newcastle took the Treasury Pitt was Seaetary of State, with the l«» ad 
m the House of Commons, and wath the supreme direction of the wai and 
of foreign affairs. Fox, the only man who could have given much anqoyance 
to the new government, was silenced with the office of Paymaster, which, 
dunng the continuance of that war, was probably the most lucrative place in 
the whole Government. ■ He was poor, and the situation was tempting , yet it 
irannot but seem extraordinary that a man who had played a first part ui 
politics, and whose abilities had been found not unequal to that part, who 
had sat m tlie Cabiiict, who had led the House of Commons, who had been 
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twice intrusiled by the King witli the office of fonning a numstry, who \>as 
regarded as the nval of Pitt, and who at one, tune seemed likely 'to be a 
successful rival, should have consented, for the salte of emolument, to take 
a subordinate place, and to give silent votes for all the measures of a govern- 
ment to the deliberations of which he was not summoned ' 

The first measures of the new administration were characterized rather by 
vigour than by judgment Expeditions were sent against different' parts of 
the French coast with little success The ^mall is&nd of Aix was taken, 
Rochefort threatened, a few ships bunied in the harbour of St Maloes, and 
a few guns and mortars brought home ns tiophies from die fortifications of 
Cherbourg But soon conquests of a veiy different kind filled the kingdom 
with pnde and rejoicmg A succession of victories undoubtedly brilliant, ' 
and, as it was thought, not barren, raised to the highest pomt’the fame of 
the minister to whom the conduct of the war had been intrusted In Julj, 
1758, Louisburg fell The whole island of Cape Breton was reduced llie 
fleet to which the Court of Versailles had confided the defence of French 
Amenca was destroyed The capluied standards were borne in triumph 
from Kensington Palace to the city, and were suspended 111 St Paul’s Church, 
-unidst the roar of guns and kettle drums, and the shouts of an immense 
multitude Addresses of congratulation came 111 from all the great towns of 
England Parliament met only to decree thanks and monuments, and to 
bestow, without one muimur, supplies more than double of those which liad 
been given during the ivar of the Grand Alliance 1 ^ > 

The year 1759 opened with the conquest of Goree Next fell Guade- 
loupe , tlien Ticonderoga , then Niagara The 'Toulon squadron was com- 
pletely defeated by Boscawen off Cape Lagos But tlie greatest exploit of 
the year was the acliievement of Wolfe on the heights of Abraham The 
news of his glorious death and of die fall of Quebec reached London- m 
the very week in which the Houses met All was joy and tnumph Envy 

and faction were forced to join in the general applause Whigs and lories 
vied with each other m extolling the genius and energy of PitL His col- 
leagues were nevei talked of or thought of The House of Commons, 'tho 
nation, the colonies, our allies, our enemies, had their eyes fixed on him alone 
Scarcely had Parliament voted a monument to Wolfe when another great 
event called for fresh rejoicings TThe Brest fleet, under the’ command of 
Conflans, had put out to sea. It was overtaken by an English squadron 
under Hawke Conflans attempted to take shelter close under the French 
coast The shore was rocky the mght was black the wind was furious 
the waves of the Bay of Biscay ran high But Pitt had infused into every 
branch of the service a spirit which had long been unknown No, British 
seaman was disposed to err on the same side with Byng The pdot told 
Hawke that the attack could not bo made without the greatest danger 
“ You have done your duty in remonstratmg,” answered Hawke , “ I will 
answer for every thing I command you to lay' me alongside the French 
adnural ’’ Two French slups of the line struck Four were destroyed* 
The rest hid tliemselvcs m the rivets of Bnttany < ■ 

The year 1760 came , and still triumph followed triumph Montreal was 
taken, the whole province of Canada was subjugated, tho'-French fleets 
undenvent a succession of disasters in the seas of Europe and Amenca _ 

In the mean time conquests equalling 1 in rapidity, and far surpassmg 111 
magnitude, those of Cortes andPizarro, had been achieved lu the East In 
Uie space of three years the English had founded a mighty empire The 
French had been d^cated in eveiy part of India Chandemagbre had siur- 
rendered to Clive, Pondicherry to Coote Ihroughout Bengal, Bahar, 
Orissa, and the Carnatic, theauthoniy of the East India Company was more 
^absolute than that of Acbai or Aunmgzebc had ever been ‘ ^ 
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On the cunlmeut of tiiiope the ocWskMere against Iingland We had but 
one important all), the Kuig of Prussia , and he'i\ai> allacUtd, not onl> by 
Franve, but also by Russia and AusUia. \ct e\enon the Continent the 
energy of Pitt tnuriphcd ovu. all difticulties Vehemently ns he hsd coiw 
demned the practice of subsidisingforeign pnnees, he now timetl that prac- 
tice fii then than Carteret himself nouldhatc \cntmed 'to do Ihe active 
and able So\crcign ot Prussia received such pecumat)' assistance as enabled 
him to inamtam the conflict on equal terms against his powerful enemies 
On no subject had Pitt ever spoKea with so much eloquence and -irdoui as 
on dicmiscliiefsof the Hanoverian connection Ilcnow’^ declared, not with- 
out much show of reason, that it would be unworthy of the Jsnghsh people 
to sutler tlieir Xing to be depmed of lus electoral dommtoas m an IsngUsh 
qinrrel Pic assured Ills eounlrjiuen that they should be no losers, and that 
he would conquer America for them m Germany By taking tins line he 
coneiiiated the King; and lost no part of liis influence w ith the nation In 
Parliament, suea »vas the ascendenq whieh his eloquence*, his success, lus 
liigh situation, his nnde, lud his intrepidity bad oblamed for bun, that he 
took liberties waih the House of v, hich there h 'd been no example, and which 
nave never smee been mutated No orator could there venture to reproach 
him with mconsulency One unfortunate man made the attempt, and was 
so mueli (hsconccitcd by the scornful demeanom of the Munster that he 
stammered, slopped, and sat dowai Lvtn the old Tory country gentlemen, 
to whom the very name of Hanover had been odious gave their heaily Ayes 
to subsidy alter subsidy In a hvtdy contemporary salu-c, much more Uvely 
indeed llian. delicate, this remarkable conversion is not unhappily described, 

' ‘ No more Uiey make a fuldlt fiddle 

Vbouc a ilessiau hor e or s iddlc 
No more of comment d mcisurcs 
No more of wasuns Bntuh tre tsiires 
'leu mdUous and a vote of credit 
, 'Tjs nshc He can't be wron,; who did le” 

The success of Put’s continental measures was such as might have been 
expected from thetr vigour. When he carat into power, Hanover was m 
immmeiit danger ; and before he had been m olficc titree months, tlie whole 
electorate was m the hands of P ronce But the face of affairs was speedily 
elmaged The invaders were driven out An army, partly English partly 
Hanovcxian, partly composed of soldiers furnished by the petty pnnccs of 
Germany , wns placed under the command of Prince F erdinand of Brunswack 
Ihe P'lcuch were beaten m 1738 at Crevelt In 1759 tliey received a still 
more complete and humihatiug defeat at hlmden 

In die mean time, the nation eidubited all the signs of wealth and ptos- 
penty . 1 he merchants of Loudon liad nev er been more dmvmg Tlie im- 
portance of several great commcicial and manufactunng towns, of Glasgow 
m particular, dates from this period The hnc inscription on the monument 
of Lord Chatham in Guildhall records tlie general opinion of die citizens of 
London, thet under his administration commerce had beat “muted with 
and made 10 flourish by war ” 

It must be owned that diese signs of prospenly were m some degiee de- 
lusive. It must be owaved that some of our conquests were rather splendid 
than useful ^ It must be owned that the expense of the war never entereu 
into Put’s consideration Perhaps it would be more correct to say diat the 
cost of his victories increased the pleasure vv Uh w Inch he contemplated them 
Unlike other mat in Ins situation, he loved to e* aggeinte the sums which 
die nation w as lay mg out under his direction He w as proud of the sacrifices 
and efforts which bis eloquence and lus success had mduced lus countrymen 
to make The pnee at which he purchased faithful savace and complete 
victory, though far smaller than that which his son, the most profuse and 
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incapable of war ministeis, paid foi treachery, defeat, and shame, was long 
and severely felt by the nation > 

Even as a war minister, Pitt is scarcely entitled to all the praise which ^ 
his contemporanes lavished on him We, perhaps from ignorance, cannot 
discern in his arrangements any appearance of profound or dexterous com- 
bination Sevend of his expeditions, particularly those whicli were sent to 
the coast of France, were at once costly and absurd Our Indian conquests, 

though they add to the splendour of the period during uhich he was at the 
head of affairs, u ere not plaimed by him He had undoubtedly great energy, 
great determination, great means at his command His temper was enter- 
prising , and, situated as he was, he had only to follow his tempei The 
wealtli of a nch nation, the valour of a bmve nation, were ready to support 
him in every attempt 

In one respect, however, he deseiied all the praise that he has ever it- 
cetved The success of our aims was perhaps owing less to the skill of his 
dispositions than to the national resources and the national spirit But that 
the national spirit rose to the emergency, that the national resources were 
contnbuted with unexampled cheerfulness, tins was undoubtedly his work 
The ardour of his soul had set the whole kingdom on lire It indamcd every 
soldier who drived the cannon up the heights of Quebec, and every sailor 
who boarded the French ships among the roclts of Brittany The hlinister, 
liefore he had been long in ofHce, had imparted to the commanders whom 
he employed his own impetuous, adventurous, and defying character 
They, like him, weie disposed to risk every thing, to play double or quits 
to the last, to think nothing done while any thuig remained undone, to fail 
lathei than not to attempt For the errois of rashness theie might be in- 
dulgence For over-caution, for faults like those of Lord George Sackvillt, 
there was no mercy In other times, and against other enemies, this mode 
of warfare might have failed But the state of tlie Frencli government and 
of the Fiench nation gave every advantage to Pitt The fops and mtrigucis 
of Versailles were appalled and bewildered by his vigour A papic spread 
through all ranks of society Our enemies soon considered it as a settled 
thing that they were alw ays to be beaten Thus victory begot victory , till, 
at last, wherever the forces of the two nations met, they met with disdainful 
confidence on the one side, and with a craven fear on the other 

The situation which Pitt occupied at the close of the reign of George the 
Second was the most enviable ever occupied by any public man in English 
history He had conciliated the Kuig , he domiiieeied over the House of 
Commons , he was adored by tlie people , he W’as admired by all Europe 
He was the first Eiighshman of his time , and he had made England the 
first country in the world The Great Commoner, the name by which he 
was often designated, might look doivn with scorn on coronets and garters 
The nation was drunk -with joy and pride Tlie Parliament was as qmet 
as It had been under Pelham The old party distinctions w’ere almost 
effaced , nor was their place yet supplied by distinctions of a still more im- 
portant kind A new generation of country squires and lectors had arisen 
who knew not the Stuarts The Dissenters were tolerated , the Catholics 
not cruelly persecuted The Church was drowsy and indulgent The great 
civil and religious conflict which began at the Reformation seemed to has e 
terminated in universal repose Whigs and Tones, Churchmen and Puii- 
tans, spoke with equal reverence of Uie constitution, and with equal enthu- 
biasm of the talents, virtues, and services of the Minister 

A few years sufficed to cliange the whole aspect of affairs A nation con- 
vulsed by faction, a throne assailed by the fiercest invective, a House of 
Commons hated and despised by the nation, England set against Scotland, 
Britain set against America, a rival legislature sitting bejoiid tlie Atlantic, 
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English blood shed by English bayonets, our armies capitulating, our con- 
quests wrested from us, our enemies hastenmg to take vengeance for past 
humiliation, our dag scarcely able to mamtam itself in our own seas, such 
was the spectacle which Pitt hved to see But the history of this great 
revolution requires far more space than we can at, present bestow We 
leave the Great Commoner m the zentOi of his glory It is not impossible 
that we may take some other opportumty of tracing h^ life to its melancholy, 
yet not inglorious close 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH ^ULY, 1835 ) 

Hiitory of the Reiahtiun m Ettsfaud, ut 1688 Comfrumsa Vtem 0/ i/ie Retgti 0/ 
faults i/u Second, from his Accisstan to iho Enterprise of the Prince of Oiatige, 

, by the late Right Honourabk Sir James Maceimtosii and completed to the 
Settlement of the Craum, hy the Editor To which is prefixed, a Notice of the 
Etfe, Wiitiiigs, and Speeches of Sir fames Mackintosh 410 London 1834* 

Ir IS With unfeigned diflidence tliat we venture to give our opinion of the 
last work of Sir James Mackintosh We have in vain tried to perfonn what 
ought to be to a cntic an easy and habitual act We have in vain tried to 
separate the book from the wnter, and to judge of it as if it bore some un- 
known name But it is to no purpose All the lines of that venerable coun- 
tenance are before us All die httle peculiar cadences of that voice from 
which scholars and statesmen loved to receive the lessons of a serene and 
benevolent wisdom are in our eais We will attempt to preserve stnet im- 
partiality But we are not ashamed to own that we approach this lelic of 
a virtuous and most accomplished man uith feelings of respect and gmtitude 
which may possibly pervert our judgment 
It IS hardly possible to avoid instituting a comparison between this work 
and another celebrated Fragment Our readeis will easily guess that we 
allude to Mi* Fox’s History of Janies the Second The two bool^ lelate to 
the same subject Both were posthumously published Neither had re- 
ceived the last corrections The authors belonged to the same political 
party, and held the same opinions concerning the inents and defects of Uie 
English constitution, and concerning most of the proinment characters and 
events in English history Both had Uiought much on the principles of 
government , yet they were not mere speculators Both had ransacked the 
archives of nval kingdoms, and pored on folios which had mouldered for 
ages in deserted libranes ; yet they were not mere antiquanes. They had 
one eminent qualification for vv nting lustory they had spoken history, acted 
history, lived history The turns of pohtical fortune, the ebb and flow of 
popular feeling, the hidden mechanism by which parties are moved, all 
these things were the subjects of their constant thought and of their most 
faniihar conversation Gibbon has remarked that he owed, part of his suc- 
cess as a Iiistonan to the observations which he had made as an officer 111 the 

* In ibis Tcvieu, as it oricinally stood, the editor of the History of the Revolutions as 
attached with an asperity vmfch neither litera^ defects nor speculative, differences can 
justify, and which ought to be reserved for offences against the laws of morality and 
honour The reviewer was not actuated byanyfeehng of personal malevolence, for 
when he w rote this paper in a distant country, he did not know, or even guess, whom he 
was assailing His only motive was regard for the memory of an eminent man whom 
he loved and honoured, and who appeared to him to have been unw orthily treated 
The editor i'. now dead and, while living declared that he had been misunderstood, 
and that he had wntten in no spirit of enmity to Sir James Mackintosh, for whom ho 
professed the highest respect 

hlany passages have therefore been softened, and some wholly omitted The severe 
- censure passed on the literary execution of the Memoir and the Continuation could not 
be retracted without a violation of truth But whatever could be construed into an. 1111 
potation on the moral character of the editor has bcin carefully expunged. 
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luiluia and as a member of tiie House of Commons The remark is most^ 
just We have not the smallest douTit that his campaign, tliough l\c never" 
saw an enemy, and his parliamentary attendance, though, he never made a 
speech, were of far more use to him than years of retirement and study would 
have been If the time that he spent on parade and at mess in Hampshire, 
or on the Treasury Bench and at Brookes’s dunng the storms which over- 
threw Lord North and Lord Shelburne, had been passed m the Bodleian 
Library, he might have avoided some inaccuracies , he might have enriched 
his notes with a greater number of refeiences , but he would never have pro 
duced so lively a picture of llie court, the camp, and tlie senate-house In 
> this respect hir Fox and Sir James Mackintosh had great advantages over 
almost every English historian who has wntten since the time ofJBumet 
Lord Lyttelton had indeed the same advantages , but he was mcapable'of 
using them Pedantry was so deeply fixed in his natme'that the hustings, 

the Treasury, the Exchequer, the House of Commons, the House of Lords, ' 
left him the same dreaming schoolboy that they found him , ^ 

When \\ e compare the tu o mterestmg w orks of which we has e been speak 
mg, we have little difficulty in giving the preference to that of Sir James 
Mackintosh Indeed the supeiionty of Mr Fox to Sir James as an orator - 
IS hardly nioie clear tlian the supenority of Sir Janies to Mr Fo\ as a his ' 
tonan Mr Fox with a pen m his hand, and Sir James on his kga m the 
House of Commons, weie, we think, each out of his piopcr element 'Ihey 
were men, it is true, of far too much judgment and ability to fail scandal- 
ously m any underlakum to whicli they brought the whole power of their 
mmds The History ofjames the Second will always keep its place in our ’ 
hbraues as a valuable book , and Sir James Mackintosh succeeded iq win- 
ning and maintaining a high place among the parliamentary speakers of his 
time Yet we could never read a page of Mr Fox’s wnlmg, we could never 
listen for a quarter of an hour to the speaking of Sir James, without feeling 
that tliere was a constant effort, a tug up hilL Nature, or habit wbjeh had 
become nature, asserted its nghts Jlr Fox wrote debates Sir James 
Mackintosh spoke essa>s ‘ 

As far as mere diction was concerned, indeed, Mr Fox did his best to 
avoid those faults winch the habit of public spe.'dnng is likely to generate 
He was so nervously apprehensive of sliding into some colloquial mcorrect- 
ness, of debasing his style by a mixture of Parliamentary slang, tliat he ran 
into the opposite error, and punfied his vocabulary with a scrupulosity un- 
known to any punst “ Ciceronem Allobroga dixit " Ho would not allow 
Addison, Bolingbroke, or Middleton to be a sufficient authority for an ex- 
pression He declared that he w ould use no w’ord which was not to be found 
‘in Dryden In any other person we should have called this solicitude mere , 
foppery, and, m spite of all our admiration for Mr Fox, we cannot but think 
that his extreme attention to the petty niceties of language w as liardly worthy 
of so manly and so capacious an understandmg There were punsts of tliiai 
kind at Rome , and tlieii fastidiousness was censured by Horace, wath that 
perfect good sense and good taste which characterise all his writings There . 
were purists of tins kind at the time of the revival of Jetters j and the two 
greatest scholars of that tunc raised their voices, the one from >vithm, the 
otlier from without the Alps, against a scrupulosity so unreasonable “Ca- 
rent,” said Pohtian, “ qure scribunt isti viribus et vita, carent actu, cqrent 
effcclu, carent indole Nisi liber ille prsesto sit ex quo quid excer- 
pant, colligere tna verba non possunt ■ . Horum semper igilur pratio 
tremula, vacillans, mfirma Quieso ne ista superstitione te alliges 

. . Ut bene currere non potest qui pedem poncre stiidet in aliems tan- 
tum vestigiis, ita nee bene scnberc qui tanquam de prmscnpto non audet 
cgrtdi ’’ — "Posthac,” exclaims Erasmus, “nonlicebit cpiscopos appellaie 
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patrcs re\eiendoSj nec nucTlce literanim sqnberc aiiniun a Chnsto nato, 
quod id nusquain faciat Cicero 'Quid auteia ineptius quaiii> seculo 
Tiov5ito, rcligionCa inipenis, xnagistratibus, Jocorum vocabulis, ccdiflcns, cultu» 
juonbuSy non abler audere loqui quam locutus ej»t Cicero ? Si revivisceiet 
ipse Cicero, nderet hoc Ciceroiiianoruin genus ” 

While Mr Fo\ winnowed and sifted his phraseology wth a care which 
seems baldly consistent m ith the simplicity and elevation of his mind, and 
of ivliich the effect really \\ as to debase and enfeeble his style, he was little 
on hisiguard against those more serious improprieties of mannei into ii Inch 
a great oratoi who undertakes toiintelnstoiy is in danger of falling "Ihere 
IS about the whole book a vehement, contentious, replying manner Almost 
every argument is putm the form of an mteixogation, an ejaculation, 01 a 
sarcasm , The writer seems to be addressing himself to some imaginary , 
audience, to be teaiing in pieces a defence of the Stuarts iv hicli has just been 
pronounced by an imagmaiy Tory Take, for example, his answer to 
llurae’s icmaiks on the cxeaition of Sydney , and substitute “ the honour- 
able gentleman,” or “ tlie noble Lord ” for the name of Hume The whole 
passage sounds like a poi\ erful reply, thundered at three in the iiioniing from 
the Opposition "Bench While we read it, we can almost fancy, that we see 
and hear the great English debater, such as he has been described to us by 
the feiv iiho can still remember the Westminster scrutiny and the Oczakoiv 
Negotiations, m'the full paroxysm of inspiration, foaming, screaming, choked 
by the rusliing multitude of his words ^ 

It is true that the passage to which we have leferred, and seveial other 
passages which we could point out, are admirable, when considered merely 
as exhibitions of mental power SVe at once recognise in them that con 
summatc master of the whole art of mtellectual gladiatorship, whose speeches, 
imperfectly as they have been transmitted to us, should be studied day and 
nightby every man who wishes to leai n the science of logical defence. W e find 
in several parts of tlie History of James the Second fine specimens of that 
wliicli u e concen e to have been the great characteristic of Demostlicnes among 
the Greeks, and of Fox among the orators of England, reason penetrated, 
and, if we may venture on the expression, made red hot by passion. But 
this IS not the kind of excellence proper to history, and it is hardly too much 
< to say tliat whatever is stnkingly good 111 Mr F ox’s F ragment is out of place 
With Sir James Mackuitosh the case was reversed His proper place was 
his library, a circle of men of letters, or a chair of moml and political phil- 
osophy He distinguished himself highly m Parliament But nevertheless 
, Parliament was not exactly the spheie for him, 1 he effect of his most suc- 
cessful speeches ivas small when compared with the quantity of ability and 
ieatning which was expended 'on them We could easily name men who, 
not possessing a tenth part of his mtellectual powei-s, hardly ever addiess the 
House of Commons without producing a greater impression than was pro- 
duced by his most splendid and elaborate orations His luminous and philo- 
sophical disquisition on the Reform BUI was spoken to empty benches 
Those, indeed, who had the wit to keep tlieir seats, picked up hints whicli, 
skilfully used, made the foitune of more tlianone speech But "it was 
caviare to tlie general And even tliose who listened to Sir James ivith 
pleasure and admiration could not but acknowledge that he rather lectured 
than debated An artist who should waste on a panorama, on a scene, or" 
on a transparency, the exquisite finishmg which we admire m some of the 
small Dutch interiors, would not squf nder Ins powers more than this eminent 
man too often did His audience r..sembled the boy in tlic Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, who pushes away the lady’s guineas with contempt, and insists on 
having the white money They preferred the silier with winch they were 
familiar, and which they were constantly passing about from hand to band. 
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to the gold which they had never before seen, and with the \alue of which 
they were unacquainted 

It IS much to be regretted, we think, that Sir James Mackintosh did' not 
wholly devote his later years to philosophy and htemture His talents n ere 
not those which enable a speakei to produce witli rapidity a senes of staking, 
but transitory impressions, and to excite the minds of five hundred gentle* 
men at midnight, nuthout saying any thing that any one of them will be able 
to remember m the mommg His arguments were of a very different tex- 
ture from those xvhicli are produced in Parliament at a moment’s notice, 
which puzde a plain man who, if he had tliem before him in xmting, would 
soon detect their fallacy, and which the great debater who employs them 
forgets within half an hour, and never Uiinks of again Whatever uas 
valuable in the compositions of Sur James Mackmtosh was the ripe fruit of 
study and of meditation It Mas the same with his conversation In his 
most familial talk there was no wildness, no inconsistency, no amusing non 
sense, no exaggeration foi the sake of momentary effect His mind ivas a 
vast magazine, admirably arranged Every thing was tlieic , and every thing 
was in Its place His judgments on men, on sects, on books, had been often 
and carefully tested and aveighed, and had then been committed, each to lU > 
proper receptacle, in the most capacious and accurately constructed memory 
that any human being ever possessed It would have been strange indeed if- 
you had asked for any thing that was not to be found m thatunmense store 
house riic article which you required was not only there It ,ivas read> 

It M^as in Its own proper compartment In a moment it was brought down, 
unpadeed, and displayed If those xvho enjoyed the privilege — for a pn\i 
lege indeed it was — of listening to Sir James Mackmtosh, had been disposed 
to find some fault in his conversation, they might perhaps have observed that 
he yielded too little to the impulse of the moment He seemed to be recol- 
lecting, not creating He neier appeared to catch a sudden glimpse of a. 
subject in anew light Y ou ne\ er saw his opinions in the making, still rude, 
still inconsistent, and requiring to be fashioned by thought and discussion 
They came forth, like the pdlars of that temple m whidi no sound of axes' 
or hammers ivas heard, finished, rounded, and exactly suited to their places 
What hir Charles Lamb has said, with much humour and some trutli, of the 
conversation of Scotchmen in general, was certainly true of this emment 
bcotchman He did not find, but bnng You could not cry halves to any 
tiling that turned up while vou were m his company 

1 he intellectual and moml quahticsw hich are most important in a historian, 
he possessed in a very high degree He was singularly mild, calm, and iin ' 
partial m his judgments of men, and of parties Almost all the distinguished 
M'nters who have treated of English history are advocates Mr Hallam and 
Sir James Mackintosh alone are entitled to be called judges IBut the ex 
treme austerity of Mr Hallam takes away something fiom the pleasure of 
readmg his learned, eloquent, and judicious m ntings He is a judge, but a 
hanging judge, the Page or BuUer of the High Court of Literary Justice 
His black cap is in constant requisition In the long calendar of tho'>e^ 
whom he has taed, there is hardly one who has not, in spite of evidence to 
character and recommendations to mercy, been sentenced and left for execu- 
tion Sir James, perhaps, erred a little on the other side He liked a maiden 
assize, and came aw ay with white glove^' after sittmg in judgment on batches 
of the most notonoiis offenders He had a quick eye for the redeeming parts 
of a diameter, and a large toleration for the infirmities of men exposed to 
strong temptations But this lenity did not anse from ignorance or neglect 
of moml distinctions Though he allowed perhaps too mudi weight to every 
extenuating circumstance that could be urged in favour of tlic transgressor, 
he never disputed the authority of the law, oi showed his mgenuity by refin- 
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1 , 1 " a\,a\ Its oucunenta, Ou c\cr> (Kc.ifton he, allowed hiuisdf firm whcie 
jdii.Q} !v> \^cji. in ijue^tion, hni full of clnmy lowanla m'h\ ttluaN 
Welnie uoliiMUaitun in pronouncing ihii Fragment Uecidall> the bc.>t 
liuiory now cxta'ii of tht: reign of Jajnc> the Second. It contuns maclr new 
»u d cur 01.5 mformaijon, of whtdi excellent noi Ins been made But we are 
net sate* tint tl e book is .lOt in ionte* degree open to the Uiarge which the 
«Uc citiren in the Sneetator hroi'ght igmiit hu pudding , ** Mctn, too many 
pmm-!, and i.o -net.’’ Iheic is pethapa too mueh disriuieittan and too little 
wars uive' , an ’ i tdexel tin-, ta the fault uito whicli, judging from the habits 
»if h r James's mind, we ehuaid base thought him moat likely to fail Wb it 
we asaurtsUy did not antiapatc was, tnat the inmlise would lie belter exe- 
cuted than the disauiaitiuis. We espeelcel to Imd, and we luse found, many 
j.lst dflline-'tions ot cha-weter, and mans dtgrcss.uns full of mlcrcat, such as 
the acvcunt of the order of Jcsu.ts, and ol the state of priwn diseipUnc m 
I'ligiand a hundred and tifiy sears ago We expected to find, and we base 
found, raany rctUcuo la breathing the spint of a cihn and benignant philo- 
sophj But we dnl not, we. own, expect to imd that Sir James could toll a 
^torx' as well a* Voluwe or llmne. \ et such is the fact , and if anv person 
doubts It, we would adsise hun to read die account of the exenU which fol- 
lowed tile uss’img of King Jamta’s declaration, Uie me‘eling of the cleig>, the 
Mofeiit sccj e at the pnvy council, the eommitincnt, trial, and aapiittal of the 
b.i.hupa 1 ho most suiKtriciil rcadcTniust In. eharracd, wc think, by the 
lucht.t.as of the narratwe. But no person who is not acquainted with that 
x-aai mass of intract.able nutcnals of wntcli the xaluable and mterestuig part 
loa been extracted md comkiised can fully appreciate the skill of tlie writer. 
Here, and indeed throughout the book, we Imd many h.irsh and careless 
expressions which the author would probably ha\e removed if he had h\e*d 
to complete ht> \>ork But, in spite of these tilemishcs, we must s.iy that wu 
should find It difiicuU to point out, in anv modern history, any passage of 
equal length and at the samotinie ofei(u.ai ment We* find m it the diligence*, 
Itie accuracy, and the judgment of Hallam, united to the xisacity and the 
colouiiiig of Southey A history of Ungland, written throughout m thus 
maarer, would be the most fasaiiating book m the language It would be 
more m request at the circulating hbranes than the last novel 
hic lames wa.s not, we think, gifted with poetical iniagmaiion. But that 
lower kind of imagination wlneli is neecssary' to the Iiistorian he had in large 
nieasuic It i> not the business of the historian to ercate new worlds, and to 
pesiple them with new races of beings He is to Homer and Sltakspcaie, to 
Hanicand^Iiltou, wluit Xolleketu* was to Canos a, or Lawrence to Michael 
Angelo Ihe object of the hustonan s mutation is not w uhm him ; it is 
fumisheil from w ithout. It is not a \tsiun of beauty and grandeur duscemible 
only by the eye of his own imud, but a real model which be did not make, 
ai d whicli he cannot alter Yet Ins is not a mere ineehameal imitation '1 he 
tnumph of his skill is to select snth parts as may produce the efieet of the 
whole, to bnng out strongly all the uianetcnstie' fe“iliire*s, and. to throw tlie 
light and .hade lusuch a manner as may heighten the cfiect. Ihis skill, 
as far as we can judge from the uniinuhed work now before us. Sir James 
Mackintosh pos,.es'ed m an eminent degree* 

Tilie stxle of tins Fragment is weighty, manly, and innfiectcd Tlicre are, 
as wc have said, some exprcvwons which seem to us harsh, and some which 
we tlnnk in-cciirate. 'Ihese xiould probably have been correeted, if Sir 
James luad lived to supenatend the pabbcation Wc ought to .add that Uie 
' pnnter h.as by no means done hia duty One mispnnt m particular is so 
senoasas to require notice inr James Macktnta-.h has paid a high and just 
tribute to the genius, the mtcgnly, and the courage of a good and great man, 
a distinguished omancut of I'nghsh literature, a fearless champion of Eng- 
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lish liberty, Thomas Burnet, Master of the Clnrtei House, and authoi of 
that most eloquent and unaguiative worh, the Telh.ru T/tioria Sect a Wher- 
ever the name of this celebrated man occurs, it is pnnted “Bennet,” both in 
the text and m the index This cannot be me^e negligence It is plain that 
1 homas Burnet and his writings were never heard ofby the gentleman who 
has been employed to edite this volume, and who, not content with defonn- 
ing Sir James Mackintosh’s jext by such blunders, lias prefixed to it a bad 
Alemoir, has appended to it a bad Continuation, and has thus succeeded in 
expanding the i olume into one of the thickest, and debasing it into one of the 
worst that we cvci saw Never, did we fall ui with so admirable an illustra- 
tion of the old Greek, proverb, whidi tells us that half is sometimes more 
than the whole Never did u e see a case in which the increase of tlie bulk 
was so evidently a diminution of the value ' 

Why suchan aitistivvas selected to deface so fine a Torso,' we cannot pre- 
tend to conjecture We read that, when the Consul hlumniius, after tlie 
taking of Connth, was preparing to send to Rome some works of the greatest 
Grecian sculptors, hi. told the packets that if they broke his Venus or his 
Apollp, he would force them to icstore the limbs which should be wanting 
A head by a hewer of mile-stones joined to a bosom by Praxiteles avould not 
surprise or shock us more tlian tins supplement 

The Memoir contains much that is worth reading , for it contains manj > 
extracts from the compositions of Sir James hlackmtosh But when we pass 
from what thebibgraplier has done with his scissors to what he has done with 
his pen, we can find nothing to praise in his work Whatever may have been - 
the intention with which he wrote, the tendency of his narrative is to coniey 
the impression that Sir James Mackintosh, from interested motives, abandoned > 
the doctrines of the VindtcKC Gallica Ilad such charges appeared m their 
natural place, we should leave them to their natural fate We would, not 
stoop to defend Sir James Mackintosh from the attacks of fourth-rate maga’ 
zines and pothouse newspapers But here his oivn fame is turned against lum 
A book of w hich not one copy would ever have been bought but for his name 
in the titlepage is made the \ chicle of the imputation Under such circum- 
stances we cannot help exclaiming, in the words of one of the most amiable 
of Homer’s heroes ^ 

“ ISfvv TK tvrjdtis IIoTpoxXSos SriXofo ’ ' 

'M.vnird.aOu irairiv yap fTrltrraTo /ief\ij£os Avon 
Zais iiiv vw 3 ctS Odiraro; xal iloipa Kixdvei ” 

We have no difliculty in admitting that, duniig tlie ten or twelve jears' ^ 
which followed the appearance of Uie Vmdtcij! GaUiciC, the opmions'of Sir 
James Maclcintosh underwent some change But did this change pass'on 
him alone ? Was it not common Was it not almost universal ? Was 
there one honest friend of liberty m Europe or m Ameiica whose ardour had , 
not been damped, whose faith m the high destinies of mankind had not been 
shaken? Was then, one observer to whom the French Revolution, or re- 
solutions in general, appeared m exactly the same light on the day when tlie 
Basilic fell, and on the day when the Girondists weic dragged to the scaffold, 
the day when the Directory shipped off their pnncipal opponents foi Guiana, 
or the day when the Legislative Body was dnven from its hall at the point < 
of the bayonet ? We do not speak of light minded and enthusiastic people, ' 
of wits like Shendan, of poets like Alfieri, but of tlie most airtuous and 
intelhgent practical statesmen, and of the deepest, the calmest, the most 
impartial political speculators of that time ^Vhat ivas tlie language and 
conduct of Lord Spencer, of Lord Fitzwilliam, of Mr Grattaa? What is 
the tone of M.. Dumont’s Memoirs, written just at the close of tlie eighteenth < 
century ? What Tory could liave spoken itli greater disgust and contempt , 
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ortlie Fiench Revolution and its authors'*' Nay, this wntei, a lepubhcan, 
and the most upright and zealous of repubhcaus, has gone so far as to say 
that Mr Burke’s work on the Revolution .had saved Europe The name of 
M. Dumont naturally suggests that of Afr Bentliam He, we presume, was 
not ratting for a place ; and what language did he hold at that time ? Look 
at his little treatise entitled Sophtsmes Anarchtques In that treatise he says, 
Uiatthe atiocities of the Revolution were the natural consequences of me 
absurd pmiaples on which it w'as commenced , that, while the chiefs of the 
constituent asseniblj gloried m the thought that they were pulling down 
anstocmey, they nevei saw that their doctnnes tended to produce an evil a 
hundred times more formidable, anarchy , that the theory laid down m the 
Declaration of the Rights of Alan had, in a great measure, produced the 
enmes of the Reign of Terror , that none but an eyewitness could imagine 
me horrors of a state of society in which comments on mat Declaration w ere 
pul forUi by men with no food m their bellies, with rags on tiieir backs, and 
pikes m their hands He praises the English Parliament for the dislike 
v'hich It has always shown to abstract reasonings, and to the affirming of 
general pnnciples In AL Dumont’s preface to the Tieatise on the Pimci- 
ples of Legislation, a preface wntten under die eye of Air Bentham, and 
published with his sanction, aie the following still more remarkable expres- 
sions “AI Bentham est bien loin d’attacher unc preference exclusive A 
aucunc forme de gouveriienieiit 11 pense que la meilleurc constitution 
pour un peuple est celle a laquclle d est accoutume Le vice fonda- 

men^ des theones sur les constitutions politiques, e’est de commencer par 
attaquer ceUes qui existent, et d’cxciter tout au moms des inquietudes et des 
jalousies de pouvoii Une telle disposition n’est point favorable au perfec- 
tionnement des lois La scale epoque oh I'on puisse entreprendre avec succAs 
des grandes reformes de legislation, est celle oh les passions publiques sont 
calmes, et oh le gouvememeiit jouit de la stabilite la plus grande L’objet 
de Af Bentham, en cherdiant dans le vice des lois la cause de la plupart des 
maux, a eteconstammentd’doignerlc plus grand de tous, le bouleversemeiit 
de I’autonte, les revolutions de propnete et de pouvoir ” 

To so conservative a frame of mind had the excesses of the Fiencli Revolu- 
, tion brought die most illustnous reformeis of mat time And why is one 
person to be singled out from among millions, and arraigned before posterity 
as a traitor to his opinions, only because events produced on him the effect 
which they produced on a whole generation ? People w ho, like Air Brodiers 
m the last generation, and Air Percival in this, liave been favouied with 
revelations from heaven, may be quite independent of the vailgar sources of 
knowledge But sudi pool creatures as Alackintosh, Dumont, and Bendiam, 
had nothing but observation and reason to guide them , and they obeyed the 
guidance of observation and of reason ilow is it m physics* A traveller 
falls m w ith a berry which he has never before seen He tastes it, and finds 

It sweet and refreshing lie praises it^ and resolves to introduce it into his 
> own coimtiy But in a few minutes he is taken vaolendy sick , he is con 
,vulsed , he is at me point of death He of course dianges his opmion, pro- 

nounces tlus delicious food a poison, blames his own folly m tasting it, and 
cautions hia fnends against it. After a long and violent struggle he recovers, 
and finds himself much exhausted by his sufferings, but fiee from some 
chronic complaints which had been the torment of his life He tiien changes 
hib' opinion again, and pronounces tins fruit a very powerful remedy, which 
ought to be employed only in extreme cases and wim great caution, but which 
ought not to be absolutely excluded from the Pharmacopoeia And would 
it not be the height of absurdity to call such a man fickle and inconsistent, 
because he had repeatedly'altered his judgment? If he had not dtered liis 
ludgment, wmld he lave 'been a rational being’ It was exactly the same 
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with the Frencli Revolution That event ^vas a new phtenomcnon in polities. 
Notlung that hid gone before enabled any person to judge with certainty of 
the course which rdfairs might take At first the effect was the reform of 
great abuses , and houest men rejoiced Then came commotion, proscrip- 
tion, confiscation, bankruptcy, the assignats, the maximum, civil war, foreign 
war, revolutionary tribunals, guillotiijades, noyades, fusillades Yet a htue 
while, and a military despotism rose out of, the confusion, and menaced the 
independence of every state m Europe And yet again a little while, and 
the old dynasty returned, followed by a tram of emigrants eager to restore 
the old abuses We have now, we tlunk, the whole before us We should 
therefore be justly accused of levity or insincerity if our language concerning 
these events were constantly changing It is our deliberate opmion that the 
French Revolution, in spite of all its cranes and follies, was a great blessing 
to mankind But it was not only natural, but inevitable, that those who 
had only seen the fiist act should be ignorant of the catastrophe, and should 
be alternately elated and depressed as tlie plot went on disclosing itself to 
them A man who had held exactly the same opinion about the Revolution 
m 1789, 111 1794, in 1804, m 1814, and 111 1S34, would have been eithera 
divinely inspired prophet, or an obstinate fooL Mackintosh was neither 
lie was simply a wise and good man , and the change wliicli passed on his* 
mind was a change which passed on the mind of almost every wise and good 
man m Europe In fact, few of his contempomnes changed so little The 
rare moderatiotj and calmness of Ins temper preserved him alike from extra- 
vagant elation and from extravagant despondency Fie w as never a Jacobin 
He vvos never an Antijacobin His mind oscillated undoubtedly , but the 
extreme points of the oscillation were not very remote Herein he differed 
greatly from soine persons of distinguished talents who entered into life at 
nearly the same ume vvith him Such persons we have seen rushiim from 
one wild extreme another, out-Paining Paine, out-Castlereaghmg Castle- 
reagh, Pantisocratists, Ultra-I ones, heretics, persecutors, breaking the old 
laws against sedition, c-.iiijjg for new and sharper laws against sedition, 
writing democratic drama, 'nnting Laureate odes, panegynsing Marten, 
pmegynsing Laud, consistent n nothing but an intolerance which in any 
person would be censurable, but Jndi is altogether unpardonable m men 
who, by their own confession, have gj sudi ample experience of then own 
fallibility \Ve readily concede to son^ of ijiesg persons the praise of elo- 
quence and poetical invention, nor ar jiy means disposed, even 
where they have been gamers by their citiyersion, to question their sincerity 
It would be most uncandid to attribute to ordid motives actions whicli admit 
of a less discreditable explanation AVe conduct of these per- 

sons has been precisely what was to be evggted from men who were gifted 
with strong imagination and quick sensibilv but who were neither accurate 
observ ers noi logical reasoners It was nSjijat that such men should see m 
the victoiy of the third estate of France th j-i^vn of a new Saturnian age 
It was natural that the rage of then dmppjgtment should be proportioned 
to the extravagance of their hopes Thouj,^ tj,e direction of their passions 
was altered, the violence of those passions Vj|g tjje same The force of the ' 
rebound vv as proportioned to the force of the Ugmal impulse The pendulum 
swung furiously to the left, because it had bgj^ drawn too far to the nght 
Wc own that nothing gives us so high gf (jje judgment and tem- 

per of Sir James Mackintosh as the nianne jjj .^^bich he shaped his course 
through those times Exposed succcMivcl jq opposite infections, he 
took botli in their very mildest fonn ' The institution of his mind was such 
that neither of the diseases which wrought Cgb bayoc all round him could 
m any serious degree, or for any gr»t time, derange his intellectual 

health He bUe everv honest and cniignticj manm Europe, saw with 
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delight the great awakening of die French nation . Yet he never-, rn the 
season of his warmest enthusiasm, proclaimed doctrines inconsistent with the 
safety of property, and the just authority of governments He, like almost 
every other honest and enlightened man, was discouraged and perplexed by 
the temble events which followed Yet he never m the most gloomy times 
abandoned the cause of peace, of liberty, and oftoleration In that great 
convulsion which overset almost every other understanding, he was mdeed 
so ii\iich shaken that he leaned sometimes 111 one direction and sometimes 111 
the other , but he never lost his b-Uance The opinions in which he at last 

reposed, and to winch, in spite of strong temptations, he adhered with a firm, 
a disinterested, an ill-requitqd fidelity, were a just mean between those which 
he had defended with jouthful ardour and with more than manly prowess 
against Mr Buike, and those to which he had inclined during the darkest 
and saddest years m the history of modem Europe We are much mistaken 

if this be the picture either of a weak or of a dishonest mind 
What the political opinions of Sir J ames Mackintosh w ere in his later years 
is ivntten in the annals of his country Those annals will sufficiently refute 
what the Editor has ventured to assert in the very advertisement to this work. 

Sir James Mackintosh,” says he, “ was a\ ow edly and emphatically a Whig 
of the Revolution and since the agitation of rehgious liberty and parlia* 
inentaiy reform became a national movement, the great transaction of 1688 
has been more dispassionately, more correctly, and less highly estimated ” 
If these w’ords mean any thing, diey must mean that tlie opmions of Sir James 
Mackintosh concerning religious liberty and parliamentary reform went no 
further than those of the authors of the Reaolution , m other wmds, that Sir 
James Mackintosh opposed Catholic Emancipation, and approved of the old 
constitution o*" the H ouse of Commons The allegation is confuted by twenty 

volumes of Parhamentaiy Debates, nay by innumerable passages m the very 
Fragment which this ivnter has deface We wall venture to say that Sir 
James aiackintosh often did more for rehgious liberty and for parliamentary 
reform in a quartei of an hour than most of tliose zealots who are in tlie habit 
of depreciating him have done or ivill do m the whole course of their lives 
Nothmgin the Memoir or in the Contmuation of the history has struck us 
so mudi as die contempt w-ith whidi the w'ritei thinks fit to speak of all things 
that were done before the coming in of the very last fashions m pohbcs We 
think that we have sometimes observed a leanmg towards tlie same fault in 
waters of a much lugher order of intellect We will therefore take this op- 
portunity of making a few remarlvs on an error which is, we feai, becoming 
common, and w'hich appears to us not only absurd, but as pernicious as 
aflmost any error concerning the transactions of a past age can possibly be 
We shall not, we hope, be suspected of a bigoted attachment to the doc- 
tnnes and practices of post generations Our creed is that the science of 
government is an experunental science, and diat, like all other experimental 
science5,''it is generally in a state of progression No man is so obsbnate an 

admirer of the old times as to deny that medicine, surgery, botany, diemistry, 
engmeenng, navigation, are better understood now than m any former age 
We conceive that it is the same wth pohtical science Like those physical 
sciences which we have mentioned, it has always been w'oikmg itself dealer 
and dearer, and depositing impunty after impurity There was a time when 
the most powerful of human intellects were deluded by the gibberish of tlie 
astrologer and tlie aldiemist , and just so there was a time when the most 
enlightened and virtuous statesmen thought it the first duty of a government 
, to persecute heretics, to found monastenes, to make war on Saracens ’ But 
hme advances facts accumulate, doubts anse Faint ghmpses’of truth 
begin to appear, and slrine more and more unto the perfect day The highest 
ijjteUeet^, hke the tops of mountain^ me the first to catch and to reflect the 
' ' ' .\ 
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dawn They arc bright^ while the level below is still in darluicss. But soon 
the light, which at first illiuninatcd only die loftiest eminences, descends on 
the plain, and penetrites to tiie deepest valley First come hints, then fmg> 

ments of systems, then defective systems, then complete and harmomuus 
systems The somid opimon, held f9r a time by one bold speculator, be- 
^ comes die opimon of a small mmonty, of a strong niinonty, of a majonty of 
' manlrmd Thus, the great progress goes on, till schoolboys laugh at tlii- 
jargon which imposed oaBacon, fill comitry rectors condemn the lUibcrality 
and mtolcrance of Sir 'Ihomas More ' ' 

Seemg these things, seeing that, by the confession of tiie most' obstmale 
enemies of innovation, our race has hidierto been almost constantly advanc- 
ing in knowledge, and not seemg anyieAson to believe that, precisely at the 
point of time at which we came into the world, a change took place in the 
faculties of die human mmd, or m the mode of discovermg trudi, we are re- 
formers we are on the side of progress From die great advances which 
European society has made, dunng die last four centunes, ineyeryspeaesof > 
Imowlcdge, we' infer, not that there is no more room for improvement, bu^ 
dia^ in every science winch deserves the name, immense improveipcntsmay 
be confidently expected 

But die very considerations which lead us to look forward with sangume . 
hope to the future pi event us from looking badi. with contempt' on the p'lSt. 
AVedo not flatter ourselves with the notion diat we have attamed perfection, 
and diatno moie truth remains to be found Wc believe that we arc wiser 
than oui ancestors We believe, also, dial our posterity will be wiser'than 
v/e It would be gross injustice m our grandchildren to tails of us with con- 
tempt, merely because dieymayhave suqiassed us , to call Wattafool, because 
mcdiamcalpowers may be discovered winch may supersede the use of steam^ , 
to deride the efforts which liave been made m> our time to impiove thedisci- 
phne of prisons,' and to enlighten the minds of die poor; becamse future pliiL- 
anthropists may devise better places of confinement than Mr Bentham’s 
Panopticon, and better places of education dinn hir Lancaster’s Sdiools 
As we wouldliave our descendants judge us, so^ ought we to judge ourfatheri 
In order to form a correct estimate of their ments, we ought to place our 
selves in their situation, to put out of our mmds, for a time, all diat know- 
ledge which they, however eager m die pursuit of trutli, could not have, and 
which we, however negligent we may have been, could not help having 
It was not merely difficult, but absolutely impossible, for the best and greatest - 
of men, two hundred years ago, to be what a very commonplace person m 
our days may easily be, and mdeed must necessarily be But it is too much 
that the benefactors of maukmd, after having been reviled by the dunces of 
then: own generation for gomg too far, should be reviled by die dunces of 
the next generation for not going far enough 

The truth hes between two absurd extremes On one side is die bigoj: 
who pleads the wisdom of our ancestors as a reason for not doing what they 
m our plac^ would be die first to do , who opposes the Refonn Bill because' 
Loni Somers did not sec the necessity of Parliamentary Reform , who vv ould 
have opposed the Revolution because Ridley and Cranmer professed bound-’ 
less submission to the royal picrogativCj and who would Imve opposed the^ 
Reformation because the Fitzwoltcrs and Maieschals, whose seals aicsetto' ^ 
the Great Charter, were devoted adherents to the Chinch of Rome, On thf. 
other side is the sciolist v/ho speaks with scorn of die Great Charter, because 
It did not reform die Churdi , of the Reformation, because it did not hmk 
the prerogative , and of the Revolution, because it did not punfy the House, 
of Commons The former of these errors we have often combated, and shall 
always be ready to combat The latter, though rapidly spreaduig, has not, 
we dunk, yet come under our notice The former error bears Siccdy on 
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practical questions, and obstructs useful reforms It may, therefore, seem, to 
be, andprobably is, the more mischievous of die two But the latter is equally 
ateurd , itis at least equally symptomatic of a fallow imderstandmgand an 
unammble temper; and, if it should ever become general, itwill, we are satis- 
fied, produce very prejudicial effects. Its tendency is to depnve the bene- 
factors of martkind of their honest fame, and toputtliebestandtheworstmen 
of past times on the same leveL-' The author of a gieat reformation is almost 
always unpopular m his own age ' He generally passes his life m disqmet 
and danger It is therefore for Uie mterest of the human race tliat the memory 
of sudi men should be had m reverence, and that they should be supported 
against the scorn and hatred of their contemporanes by the hope of leaimg 
a great and imperishable name To go on the forlorn hope of truth is a ser- 
\ic,e of penl Who will undertake 1^ if it be not also a service of honour’ 
It IS easy enou^, after the ramparts are earned, to find men to plant tlie flag 
on the highest tower. The difficulty is to find men who are ready to go first 
into the breacli ; and it would be bad pohey mdeed to insult their remains be- 
cause they fell in the breach, and did not h\e to penetrate to the citadel 
How here ue have a book which is by no means a favourable specimen of 
the Kn glish literature of the nmetcenth century, a book indicating neither e\- 
tensive knowledge nor great powers of reasoning And, if we were to judge 
by tlie pity with which the wnter spealcs of the gieat statesmen and philoso- 
phers of a former age, we should guess that he was the author of tlie most 
original and important mventions m political science Yet not so * for men 
who are able to malce discovenes are generally disposed to make allowances 
Men who are eagerly pressmg forw atd m pursuit of tmth are grateful to every 
one who has cleared an inch of the way for them It is, for the most part, 
tlie man who has just capaaty enough to pick up and repeat the common- 
places which are fasluonable m his. own tunc who looks with chsdam on the 
very mtellects to which it is owmg that those commonplaces are not still con- 
sidered as starthng paradoxes Or damnable heresies This WTitcr is just the 
man who, if he had hved m the seventeenth century, would have devoutly bc- 
heved that die Papists burned London, w ho w ould have swallow ed the whole 
of Oates’s story about the forty thousand soldiers, disguised as pilgrims, who 
w ere to meet m Galliaa, and sail thence to imade England, who w ould have 
carried a Protestant flail mider lus coat, and who would have been angry if 
the story of the'waiming-pon liad been questioned It is qmte natural tliat 
such a man slioutd speak mth contempt of the great reformers of that tune, 
because tliey did not know some thmgs which he never would have known 
but for the salutary effects of their exertions The men to whom we owe it 
tliat we have a House of Commons are sneered at because they did not suffer 
the debates of tlie House to be published The autliors of tlie Toleration Act 
arc treated as bigots, because they did not go die whole length of Cathohe 
Emancipation Just so we have heard a baby, mounted on the shoulders of 
its lather, cry ou^ “ How much tailei I am uian Papa *” 

, Tlusgenflemaucaiinevei want matter for pnde, if he finds it so easily He 
may boast of an indisputable supenonly to all the greatest men of all past 
ages He can read and wnte Homer probably did not know a letter He 
Im beentan^t Uiat the earth goes round the sim Ardiimcdcs held that die 
sun went round die earth He is aware diat there is a place called New Hol- 
land Columbus and Gama went to their graves m ignorance of the fact He 
has heard of the Gcorgium Sidus Newton, was ignorant of the existence ol 
such a planet ' He is acquainted ivith the use of gunpowder Hanni^ and. 
Caisar won their victories with sword and spear. ‘We submit, however, ftat 
this IS not the way m winch men are to be estimated We submit that a 
wooden spoon of onrday w'ouldnotbe justified lu calling Galileo and Napier 
blockheads, because they nevei heard of the differential calailus We sub- 
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mit that Caxtoii’b press m Westminster Abbey, rude as it is, ought to be looked 
at wth quite as much respect as the best constructed maduneiy that ever, in 
our time, impressed the clearest type on the finest paper Sydenhani first 
discovered that the cool regimen succeeded best in cases of small-pox By 
this discovery he saved the lives of hundreds of thousands , mid we venerate 
his memory for it, diough he never heard of inoculation Lady Mary Mon- 
tague brought inoculation into use , and we respect her for it, though she 
never heard of vaccination Jenner introduced vaccmation , we admire him 
for it, and we shall continue to admire him for it, although some still safer 
and more agreeable preservative should be discovered It is thus that we 
ought to judge of the events mid the men of other times They were behind 
us It could not be otherwise But the question with respect to them'is qot 
where they were, but which way they were going Were their faces set m 
the right or in tlie wrong direction’ Were they in the front or in the rear of 
their generation? Did they exert themselves to help onward the great move; 
ment of the human race, or to stop it? This is not dianty, but simple jus- 
tice and common sense It is the fundamental law of the world’ in whicli we 
live that truth shall grow, first the blade, then the ear, after that the full com 
in the ear A person who complains of the men of i688 for not liavmg been 
men of 1833 might just as well complam of a projectile for descnbmg a para- 
bola, or of quicksilver for being heavier than water 

Undoubtedly we ought to look at ancient transactions by the hght of modem 
knowledge Undoubtedly it is among the first duties of a historian to pfimt 
out the faults of the eminent men of former generations There are no errors 
which are so likely to be drawn into precedent, and therefore none which it 
IS so necessary to expose, as the errors of persons who have a just btle to the 
gratitude and admiration of postenty In politics, as in religion, tliere ate 
devotees who show their reverence for a departed saint by converting his tomb^ 
into a sanctuary for enme Receptacles of wickedness are suffered to remam'' 
Undisturbed in the ueighbourhood of the church which glones in the relics of 
some martyred apostle Because he was merciful, his bones give security to 
assassins Because he was chaste, the precinct of his temple is filled with 
hcensed stews Privileges of an equally absuid kind have been set up against 
the jurisdiction of political philosophy Vile abuses cluster thidr round every 
glonous event, round every venerable name , and this evil assuredly calls for 
vigorous measures of literary police But the proper course is to abate the 
niusance without defacing the sliruie, to drive out the gangs of thieves and 
prostitutes ivithout doing foul and cowardly wrong to the ashes of the illus 
trious dead 

In this respect, two historians of our oivii time may be proposed as models, 
bir James Mackmtosh and Mr Mill Differing in most things, in this they 
closely resemble each other Sir James is lenient Mr Mill is severe 
But neither of them ever omits, in die apportioning of praise and of censure, 
to make ample allowance for the state of pohtical science and political 
morality in former ages In the work before us. Sir James Mackintosh 
spealrs with just respect of the Wings of the Revolution, while he never 
fails to condemn the conduct of that party towards the members of tlie 
Church of Rome His doctnnes are the liberal and benevolent doctrines 
of the nineteenth century But he never forgets that the men whom he is, 
describing were men of the seienteenth century 

From Mr Mill this indulgence, or, to speak more properly, this justice, 
ivas less to be expected That gentleman, m some of his works, appears to 
consider pohtics not as an experimental, and therefore a progressive science, 
but as a science of which all the difficulties may be resolved by short syn- 
thetical aiguments draivn from trutlis of the most vulgar notoriety Were 
tins opinion ivell founded, the people of one generation, would have hide or 
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no advantage over those of another generation But tliough Mr Mill, in 
some of his Essays, has been thus misled, as \ie conceive, by a fondness 
for neat and precise forms of demonstmtion, it iiould be gross injustice not 
to admit Uiat, m his Histor)', he has employed a veryi different method of 
invesbgatioii uith eminent ability and success We know no ivnter who 
takes so much pleasuie m the<tnily useful, noble, and plulosophical employ- 
ment of tracmg the mogress of sound opinions from their embryo state to 
dieir full matunty He eagerly culls from old despatches and minutes every 
expression m tihich he can discern the imperfect germ of any gieat truth 
which has since been fully developed He never fails to bestow piaise on 
those who, though far from coming up to his standard of perfection, yet 
rose in a small degree above the common level of their contempomnes 
It is thus that the annals of past times ought to be written It is thus, 
espeaally, that the annals of our own country ought to be written 
The history of England is emphatically' the history of progress It is tlie 
history of a constant movement of the public mind, of a constant diange in 
the institutions of a great society We see that society, at the beginning of 
the twelfth century, in a state more miserable than die state in which the 
most degraded nations of the East now are We see it subjected to the 
tyranny of a handful of armed foreigners We see a strong uistuiction of 
caste separating the victorious Norman from the vanquished Saxon We 
see the great body of the population in a state of personal slavery We see 
the most debasing and cruel superstition exercising boundless dominion o\ er 
the most elevated and benevolent minds We see Oie multitude sunk m 
brutal Ignorance, and the studious few engaged m acquinng what did not 
deserve the name of knowledge In tlie course of seven centuries the 
wretcheli and degraded race have become the greatest and most higlily 
civilised people that ever the world saw, have spread their dominion over 
every quarter of the globe, have scattered the seeds of mighty empires and 
republics over.vast continents of which no dim intimation had ever reached 
Ptolemy 01 Strabo, have created a manbme power which would anmlulatc 
in a quarter of an hour the navies of Tjnre, Athens, Carthage, Vemce, and 
Genoa together, have earned the science of healing, the means of locomotion 
and correspondence, every mechanical art, every manufacture, every thing 
.that promotes the convenience of life, to a perfection which our ancestors 
would have thought magical, have produced a literature vvhidi may boast of 
works not inferior to the noblest which Greece has bequeathed to us, have 
discovered the laws wluch regulate the motions of the heavenly bodies, have 
speculated with exquisite subtilty on the operations of the human mind, have 
been the acknowledged leaders of the human race m the career of political 
improvement. The history of England is the history of this great change 
m the moral, intellectual, and physical state of the inhabitants of oui 
own island There is much amusing and instructive episodical matter, 
but this is the mam action To us, vve wall own, nothing is so mterestmg 
^and delightful as to contemplate the steps by vvhich, toe England pf Domes- 
day Book, the England of_the Cmfevv and toe Forest Laws, the England of 
cnisaders, monks, schoolmen, astrologers, serfs, outlaws, became the Eng- 
land which we know and love, toe classic ground of liberty and philosophy, 
toe school of all knowledge, toe mart of all trade The Charter of Henry 
Beauclerk, toe Great Charter, the first assembling of toe House of Commons, 
toe exbnction of pereonal slavery, toe separation from tlie See of Rome, the 
Petition of Right, the Habeas Corpus Act, the Revolution, the estab lishm ent 
of toe hberty of unlicensed printing, toe abolition of religious disabdities, toe 
^ reform of the representative system, all these seem to us to be the successive 
stages of one great revolution , noi can w e fully comprehend any one of tliese 
memorable events unless vve look at it in connection with those winch pre- 
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ceded, andwiththose which follow edit Each^f those great and ever-memori 
ablestruggles, Saxon against Norman.Villeui against Lord, Protestant againSt 
Papist, Roundliead against Cavaher, Dissenter against Churdiman, Man- 
chester agonist Old Soruin, was, in its own order and season, a struggle^ on 
the 'result of which were staked the dearest interests of the human race , >and 
Q.\ery man who, in flie contest which, m his time, divided our country, dis« 
tmguished lumself on the right side, is entitled, to our gratitude ond respect, 
'Whatever tlic editor of this book moy think, those persons who estimate 
most correctly the value of the improvements which have recently been made 
in oui inslitutions are precisely the persons who are least disposed to speak 
slightingly of what was done in i68S Such men consider the Revolution ' 
as a leform, imperfect iiuleed, but still most beneficial to the English people 
and to die human race, as a reform winch has been the fnutful parent of re-’ 
forms, as a reform, the happy effects of which aie at this moment relt, not only 
throughout oui owm country, but in half the monarchies offEurope, and,m the 
depth of the forests of Ohio We shall be pardoned, >ve hope, if we call the at- 
tention of our readers to the causes and to the consequences of dmt great event. 

' We said that the history of England is the history of piogie^ , and, wlieii> 
we talve a comprehensive view of it, it is so But when examined m small 
separate porbons, it may widi more propriety be called a history of actions 
and 1C actions We have often thought that die motion of the public mmd 
m our country resembles that of the sea when the tide is rising Each sue- ' 
cessive wrave nishes forward, breaks, and rolls back , but die gieat flood is 
steadily coming m A person who looked on the waters only for a moment 
might fancy that they were retiring A person who looked on thep only* 
for five minutes might fancy that they were rushmg capnciously to and fro 
But when he keeps his ejje on them for a quarter of an hour, and secs one 
sea-mark disappear after anothei, it is impossible for him to doubt of die, 
general direction m which the ocean is moved -Just such has been the 
course of events m England In the history of the national mmd, which is, 

in trudi, the history of the nation, we must csircfully distinguish between 
that recoil which regularly follows every advance and a great general ebb 
If we take short intervals, if we compare 1640 and i 6 &>, 16& and i68s, 
1708 and 1712, 1782 and 1794, we find a retrogression But if we take 
centuries, if, for example, we compare 1794 with 1660 or Wita 1685, we 
cannot doubt in which direction society is proceedmg ^ > 

Tlie interval which elapsed between the Restoration and the Revolution 
naturally divides itself into diree periods The first extends from i66&to 
167S, the second from 1678 to i68i, the third from 1681 to 16S8 
In 1660 the whole nation was mad with loyal excitement If vve had to 
choose a lot from among all the multitude of those whiclvraen have drawn 
smee the beginnmg of the world, vve would select that of Charles die Second 
on the day of his return He was m a situation m winch the dictates of 
ambition coincided with diose of benevolence, in which it was easier to be 
virtuous than to be wicked, to beloved than to be Iwted, to earn pure’ and 
imperishable glory dion to become infamous • For once the road of good- 
ness was a smooth descent He had done nothing, to merit the affection of ^ 
Ills people. But they had paid him in advance without measure Elizabeth, ' 
after the destruction of the Armada, or after the abohtion of monopolies, 
hod not excited a thousandth part of the enthusmsm widi which the young 
cmIc was welcomed home ‘ Hewasnoti hke Louis the Eighteenth, imposed 
on his subjects by foreign conquerors , nor did he, like Louis the Eighteenth, 
tome back to a country wliidi had undergone a complete change The- 
house of Bourbon was placed imPans as a trophy of the victory of the Euro- , 
ptan confederation The return of die ancient prmces was instparably 
associated m the public mind waOi the cession of extensive provinces, with 
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the pajmenfc of aa imniease mbute, with the devastation, of flounshmg de- 
partments, inth the occupation of the hingdom by hostile araiies, with the 
emptiness of those niches m •which the gods of Athens and Rome had been 
the objects of a new idolatry, with the nakedness of ihose Malison whiclitlie 
Tiansbguradon had shown with hght as glorious as tliat whidt overhung 
Mount Tabor They came back to a land in which they could recognise 
notlung The seien sleepers of die legend, who closed their ejes when Uic 
Pagans were persecuting the Clinstians, and woke when the Clmstians were 
persecuting each other, did not find tliemselves in a ivorld more completely 
new to them. Twenty years had done the w'ork of twenty generations. 
Events had come tluck Men liad hied fast The old mstitutions and the 
^ old feelmgs had been tom up by tlie roots 'Ihere was a new Churdi 
founded and endow'cd by (he usurper, a ne\/ nobdity whose titles were 
taken from fields of battle, disastrous to the ancient line , a neiv chivahy 
■whose ci'osses had been i. on by exploits which Ind seemed hkely to make 
the banishment of the emigrants perpetusd A new code w as admmistered 
by a new magistracy A new body of propnetors held the soil by a new 
tenure The most ancicnt local aistmctions had been effaced I he most 
fumhai names had'become obsolete There w as no longer a Normandy or 
a Burgundy, a Brittany or a Guienne The France of Louis the Sixteenth 
had passed awray as completely’ as one of the Preadannte \/orlds Its fossil 
remains might now and then exate curiosity But it was as impossible to 
put life into the old .nstitutions as to animate the skeletons which aie em- 
bedded in the 'dcptlis of pnmei’al strata It was as absurd to think that 
France could ag^'in be placed under tlie feudal system, as tlut our globe 
could be overrun by mammoths 1 he revolution m the laws and m the form 
of government was but an outward sign of dial mightier revolution a\ Inch had 
taken place in the heart and brain of tlie people, and which affected every 
truisacnon'of life, trading, faming, studying, marrying, and giving in^mar- 
nage The French whom the emigrant pnnee had to govern were no more 
lil»e the French, of his youth, than the Frendi of his youth were like the 
French of the Jaquene Pie came back to a people who knew not bun nor 
his housi^ to a people to whom a Bourbon was no more than a Carlovingian 
or a Merovingian ile might substitute tlie white flag for the tncolor j ho 
might put lilies in the place of bees ; he might order the mitials of the Em- 
peror to be, carefully effiiced But he could turn his eyes nowhere without 

meetmg some object which reminded hun tliat he was a stranger rathe palace 
of Jus fathera He returned to a country m which ev en the passing trav cllcr 
is every moment reminded that tnere has lately been a great dissolution and 
reconstruction of the soaal system To wan the hearts of a people under 
such circumstances would have been no easy task even for Plenry the F ourtb 
In the Enghsh Revolution tlie case was altogether different Charles was 
not imposed on his countrymen*, hut sought by them Pits restoration was 
not attended by any circumstance which could inflict a wound on dieir 
nationid pnde Insulated by our geogi-aphical position, insulated by our 
diaract^r, we had fought out our quarreh and effected our reconcihation 
among ourselves. Our great internal questions had nev er been mixed up with 
the still greater question of national mdependence The political doctrmes 
of the Roundheads were not, like those- of, die French philosopher, doc- 
tmes of umversal application Our ancestors, for the most partf’took their 
stand, not on a general theory, but on the particular constitution of tlie 
realm They asserted the rights, not of men, but of Englishmen Their 
doctrines therefore were, not contagious , and, had it been otbenvise, no 
ncighbounng country vyas then susceptible of the contagion The language 
m wluch our discussions were generally conducted was scarcely known even 
to a single man of letters out of the islands Our local situation made it 
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ilmost impossible that we should effect great conquests on the Continent 
The kings of Europe had, therefore, no reason to fear that their subjects 
Mould follow the example of the English Funtans, and looked with indiffer* 
ence, perhaps with complacency, on, the death of the monarch. and the 
abohtitfn of the monarclij Clarendon, complains bitterly of their apathy. 
But we believe that tins apathy ivas of the greatest service to the royal cause 
If a French or Spanish army had invaded England, and if that army had 
been cut to pieces, as we have no doubt that it \i ould have been, on the first 
day on wliidi it came face to face with the soldiers of Preston and Dunbai, 
with Colonel Fight-the-good-Fight, and Captain Smite-thein-hip-and-thigli, 
the House of Cromwell w ould probably now have been reigning in Englmd, 

1 he nation would have forgotten all the misdeeds of the man who had cleared 
the soil of foreign invaders ' ’ * 

Happily for Charles, no European state,' even when at war with the 
Commonwealtli, chose to bind up its cause with that of the wanderers who 
were playing in the garrets of Pans and Cologne at being pniices and chan- < 
cellors Under the administration of Cromwell, England was more respected ~ 
and dreaded than any power in Chnstendom , and, even under the ephemeral 
governments w hich follow ed hia death, no foreign state ventured to treat her 
withT contempt Thus Charles came back, not as a mediator between his , 
people and a victorious enemy, but as a mediator between inlemal factions 
lie found the Scotch Covenanters and the Irish Papists alike subdued He 
found Dunkirk and Jamaica added to the empire He was heir to the con- 
quests and to the influence of the able usurper who Iiad excluded hun 
The old government of England, as it had been far milder ithan the old 
government of France, had been far less violently and completely subverted 
The national institutions had been spared, or imperfectly eradicated The 
laws had undergone little alteration The tenures of the soil were still to be 
learned from Littleton and Coke Tlic Great Charter was mentioned with 
as much reverence ui the parliaments of the Commonwealth as in those of 
any earlier or of any later age A new Confession of Faith and a new ritual 
had been introduced into the church But the bulk of tlie ecclesiastical pro- 
perty still remained The colleges still held their estates The parson still 
received his tithes The Lords had, at a crisis of great excitement, been 
excluded by military violence from their House, but they retained their 
titles and an ample share of the public veneration When a nobleman made 
hts appearance in the House of Commons he was received with ceremonious 
respect Those few Peers who consented to assist at the inauguration of the 
Protector were placed next to himself and the most honourable ofiices of the 
day were assigned to them We learn from tlic debates of Richard's Parha- , 
menthow strong a hold the old aristocracy had on the affections of the people 
One member of the House of Commons went so 'far as to say that, unless ' 
their Lordships were peaceably restored, the country might soon be convulsed 
by a war of the Barons There was indeed no great party hostile to the 
Upper House There was nothing exclusive in the constitution of that body 
It was regularly recruited fioni among the most distinguished of the country 
geiitleiiien, the lawyers, and the clergy The most powerful nobles of the ' 
century which preened the civil war, the Duke of Somerset, tlie Duke of 
Northumberland, Lord Seymour of Sudelc}, the Eail of Leicester, Lord 
Burleigh, the Earl of Salisbury, the Duke of Buckmgham, tlie Earl of Straf- - 
ford, had all been commoners, and liad all raised themselves, by courtly arts 
or by parliamentary talents, not merely to seats m the House of Lor^, but , 
to the first influence in that assembly Nor had the general conduct' of the 
Peers been such as to make them unpopular They had not, indeed, in 
opposing arbitrary measuies shown so much eagerness and pertinacity as the _ . 
Commons But still thcyvhad opposed those measures They liael, at the ' 
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Such was England in x 660 In 1678 the whole face of things had Ranged. 

At the former of those epochs eighteen years of commotion hod made the 
majority of die people ready to buy repose nt any pnce At the latter epodx , 
eighteen years of misgovernment Ind made the same majority desirous to - 
obtam secunty for their liberties at any nsk > The fury of dieir returning 
loyalty liad spent itself in its first outbreak. In n very few months^thcy had 
hanged and half hanged, quartered and embo welled enough to satisfy them ' 
The Eonndhcad party seemed to be not merely t overcome, but too much 
broken and scattered ever to lally again Then commenced the refiux of > 
pubhc opinion The nation be^a to find out to what a man it had intrusted, 

without conditions, all its dearest interests, on what a man it had lavislied 
all Its fondest affection/ On the ignoble nature of the restored exile, adver- 
sity liad exhausted all her disciplme m vain He had one immense advantage 
over most other princes Though bom m the purple, he ivas far better ac- 
quainted with the vicissitudes of life and tlic diversities of character than most 
of his subjects He had knoivn restraint, danger,' penury, and dependence 

He had often suffered from ingratitude, insolence, and treachery He liad 
received many signal proofs of faithful and heroic attachment He had seen, 
if ever man saw, both sides of human nature But only one side remamed , , 
in his memory He had learned only to despise and to distrust his species,^ 
to considei mtegnty in men, and modesty m women, as mere acting; nor 
did he tlimk it worm while to keep his opimon to himself He was incap- 
able of fnendship , yet he was perpetually led by favourites without beuig in , 
the smallest degiee duped by them He knew that tlieir regard to his in- - ; 
terests was all simulated , but, from a certain easiness which had no connec- 
tion avith humanity, he submitted, holf-laughmg at himself, to be made the , 
tool of any woman whose person attracted him, or of any man whose tattle ■ 
di/crted him. He thought little and cared less about rehgion He seems 
to have passed his life m dawdling suspense between .Hobbism and Popery 
He ivas crowned m his youth with the Covenant m his hand , he died at last 
With the Host sticking in his throat , and, durmg most of intermediate 
years, was occupied in persecuting lioth Covenanters and Catholics He was ' 
not a tyrant from tlie ordiiiaiy motives lie valued power for its own sake 1 
^ little, and fame stdl less He does not appear to liavc’beenvmdictive, or to 
have found any pleasing excitement in cnielty What he wanted was to be 
amused, to get tlirough the twenty-four hours pleasantly without sitbng down 
to dry business Sauntenng was, as Sheffield expresses it, the true Sultana 
Queen of his Majesty’s affections A sitting in coimcil would have been m- - 
supportable to him if the Duke of Buckingham had not been there to make-- > 
mouths at the Chancellor It has been sard, and is highly probable, that m his 
exile, he was quite disposed to sell his rights to Cromwell foi aijjood rouad 1 
sum To the last, liis only quarrel with his Parliaments was that they 
often gave him trouble and would not always give him money If there 
was a person for whom he felt a real regard, tliat person ivas his brother, .If 
there was a point about winch he really entertained a scruple of conscience ■■ 
or of honour, that pomt was the descent of the crown Yet he was willing 
to consent to tlie Exclusion Bill for six hundred thousand pounds, and < 
the negotiation was broken off only because he insisted on being paid be- 
forehand To do him justice, his temper was-good , his manners agree- 
able , his natural talents above mediocrity But he was sensual, frivolous, 
false, and cold-hearted, beyond almost any pnnee of whom history makes ' 
mention > 

Under the government of such a man, the English people could not he 
long m 1 ecovermg from the jntoxication of loyalty 1 hey were then, as tliey ■■ ( 
are still, a brave, proud, and high-spmtcd race, unaccustomed to defeat, to 
shame, or to scnitudc The s;|^endid adimnistmtion of Oliver had taught* 

^ them to consider their coimtiy as a match for the greatest empties of the 
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earth; as the first of maritime powers, as the head of the Protestant interest 
Though, in the day of. their affectionate- enthusiasm, tiiey imght sometimes 
extol tlie royal prerogatue m tenns which would have better become the 
courtier^ of Aurungzebe, they were not men whom it was quite safe to take 
at tlieir word They were niudi more perfect m tlie tlieory than in the 
practice of passive obtdicnce* Though they might deride the austere man- 
ners and scriptural phrases of tlie Puritans they were still at heart a religious 
people The majonty saw no great sm in field-sports, stage-plays, promis- 
cuous dancing, cards, fairs, starcli, or false hair But gross profaneness and 
hcenlioiisness w ere iit-garded w itli general horror , and the Catholic religion 
was held m, utter detestation by nine ttntlis of the middle class 

Such was the nation whicli, awakmg from its rapturous trance, found 
itself sold to a. foreign, a despotic, a Popish court, defeated on its own seas 
and niers by a state of far mfenor resources, and placed mider the rule of 
-pandars and buffoon^- Our ancestors saw the best and ablest dimes of the 
age turned out of their benefices by himdreds. They saw die prisons filled 
wiili men gmlty of no other emre than that of worshipping God according 
to tlie fi^uon generally pre\ ailing throughout Protestant Europe They 
saw a Popish Queen on the throne, and a Popish heir on the steps of the 
tlirone* They saw unjust a^ession followed by feeble war, and feeble wai 
ending m disgraceful peace They saw a Dutch fleet ndmg tnumphant m 
die Thames They saw' die Triple Alliance broken, the Evcliequer shut up, 
the pubhc credit shaken, the arms of England employed, m shameful sub- 
ordination to France, agamst a country which seemed to be die last asylum 
of civil and rdigious liberty They saw Ireland discontented, and Scotland 
m, rebellion. They saw, meantime, Whitehall swarming with sharpem and 
courtesans They sow harlot after harlot, and bastard after bastard, not 
only raised to die highest honours of the peerage, but supplied out of the 
spoils of; die honest, mdustnous, and ruined public creditor, with ample 
means of supportmg the new digmty The go\ ernment became more odious 
every day. Even m the bosom of that very House of Commons vvhich had 
been elected by the nation m the ecstasy of its penitence, of its joy, and of 
Its hope, an opposition sprang up and became powerful ’Loyalty which 
liad been proof against all the disasters of the cml war, which had survived 
the routs of Naseby and Worcester, which had never llmched fiom seques- 
tration. and e.\ile, v/hich the Protector could never mhmidate or seduce, 
began to fad m ibis last and hardest trial T. he stonn had long been gadier- 
mg At length it burst widi a fury which threatened the whole frame of 
society w ith dissolution. > 

Wlien the genend election of January, 1679 , took place, die nation liad 
retraced the path which it had been descnbmg from 1640 to i 66 o It was 
again m the same mood in, which it Imd been when, after twelve years of 
irasgoY^meiit, the Long Parliament assembled In every part of die 
' coimtry, die name of courtier had, become a by-word of reproach The old 
warriors of the Covenant again ventured out of those retreats in which they 
hadr at the lime of the Restoration, hidden themselves from the insults of 
the triumphant Mahgnants, and m which durmg twenty years, diey had pre- 
served 111 full vigour ' ' • , 

" The unconquerable will ' ‘ 

' And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

With courage never to-submit or yield, , 

And what is else not to be o\ ercome." 

Then were again seen in the streets faces which called up strange and ’ 
temble recollections of the days vrhea the samts, with the high praises of 
God m thar mouths, and a two-edged sword m their hands, had bound 
kings wadi chains, and nobles vvitlx hnks of iron Then were again heard 
voices which had shouted f ‘ Pnvilege " by the coach of Charles I, m the 
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time of Ills tyranny, and had called foi “Justice” in Westminster Hall on 
the day of ms trial It has been the fashion to represent the excitement of 
this period as the effect of the Popish plot. To us it seems clear that the 
Popish plot was rather the effect than the cause of the general agitation It 
■was not the disease, but a symptom, though, hke many other symptoms, it 
aggravated the severity of the disease In 1660 or 1601 it would have been 
utterly out of the power of such men as Oates or Bedloe to mve any senoas 
disturbance to the Government They would have been laughed at, pil- 
loried well pelted, soundly whipped, and speedily forgotten In 1678 or 
1679 there would have been an outbreak, if those men had never been born 
For years tlimgs had been steadily tending to such a consummation Society 
was one vast mass of combustible matter No mass so vast and so combus- 
tible ever waited long for a spark , 

Rational men, we suppose, are now fully agreed that by far the greater 
part, if not the whole, of Oates’s story was a pure fabrication It is mdecd 
highly probable that, dunng his intercourse with the Jesuits, he may have 
heard much wild talk about tlie best means of reestabhshmg the Catholic 
religion in England, and that fiom some of the absurd daydreams of the- 
zealots with whom he then associated he may have taken hints for his nar- 
rative But we do not believe that he was pnvy to any thing w hich deserved^ 
the name of conspiracy And it is quite certain that, if there be any small' 
portion of truth in his evidence, that portion is so deeply buned m falsehood 
that no human slull can now effect a separation We'mnstnot, however, 
forget, that we see hts story by the light of much information whidi his con- 
temporaries did not at first possess We have nothing to say for the wit- 
nesses, but something in mitigation to offer on behalf of the public. We 
own that the credulity which the nation showed on that occasion seems tons, 
though censurable indeed, yet not wholly inexcusable > 

Our ancestors knew, from the experience of several generabons at home 
and abroad, how restless and encroaching was the disposition ,of tlie Church 
of Rome The heir-apparcnt of the crown w'as a bigoted member of that 
cliurcli The reigning King seemed far more inclined to show favour to tliat 
church than to the Presbyterians He was the intimate ally, or rathei the 
hired servant, of a powerful King, who had already given proofs of his de- 
termination to tolerate witliin his dominions no other religion than that of 
Rome Hie Catholics had begun to talk a bolder language than formerly, 
and to anticipate the restoration of their worship m :dl its ancient dignity 
and splendour At this juncture, it is rumoured that a Popish plot has 
been discovered A distinguished Catholic is arrested on suspicion It 
appears that he has destroy^ almost all his papers A few letters, how- 
ever, have escaped the flames , and these letters are found to cpntain much 
alarming matter, strange expressions about subsidies from France, allusions 
to a ■vast sclieme which would “give the greatest' blow to the Protestant 
religion that it had ever received,” and which “vvould utterly subdue a 
pesblcnt heresy ” It was natural that those who saw these expressions, m, 
letters which liad been overlooked, should suspect tliat there was some lior-' 
nble V lUany m those which had been carefully destroyed Such wus the » 
feeling of the House of Commons “Question, quesbon, Coleman’s Ictteis ' ” 
was the cry which drowned the voices of the mmonty 
Just after the discovery of these papers, a magistrate who had been dis- 
tinguished by his independent spint, and who had taken the deposition of 
the informer, is found murdeicd, under circumstances which make it almost 
incredible that he should have fdlen eiUier by robbers or by his own liands 
Many of our readers can remember the state of London just after the murders 
of Mar and Williamson, the terror whicli was on every face, the carefiil bar- 
ring of doors, the providing of blunderbusses and watchmen's rattles We- 
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know of a shopkeeper -vvho on that occasion sold three hundred rattles w 
aWt ten liours Those who remember that pamc may be able to form some 
notion of the state of England after the death of Godfrey Indeed, mc must 
say that, after having read and weighed all the evidence now extant on that 
mystenous subject, we inclmc to the opinion that he was assossmated, and 
t^assinaled by Catholics, not assuredly by Catholics of the least weight or 
note, but by some of those crazy and vindictive fanatics who may be found 
m every large sect, and who are pecuharly likely to be found in a persecuted 
sect Some of the violent Cameronians had recently, under similar exos- 
■' peration, committed similar enmes. 

It was natural that there should be a pamc, and it was natural that the 
people diould, m a panic, be unreasonable and credulous It must be re- 
membered also that they had not at first, as we have, the means of companng 
the evidence wludi was given on different tnals They were not aware of 
one tenth part of the contradictions and absurdities wluch Oates had com- 
mitted The blunders, for example, into which he fell before the Council, 
lux mistake about the person of Don John of Austria, and about tlie situation 
of the Jesuits* College at Pans, were not publicly known He was a bad 
man, but tbe spies and deserters by whom governments are informed of con- 
spiracies are generally bad men His story w as strange and romantn. , but 
It w as not more strange and romantic tlian a well-authenticated Popisli plot, 
w hich some few people then h\ mg might remember, the Gunpow der treason 
Oates's account of the bummg of London was in itself not more improbable 
than the project of blowing up King, Lords, and Commons, a project w’^di 
bad not only been entertained by very distinguished Catholics, but wluch had 
very narrowly missed of success As to the design on the ling’s person, 
all the world knew that, witlnn a century, two kings of Fmnce and a prince 
of Orange had been murdered by Catholics, puiely from religious enthusiasm, 
that Elizabetli had been in constant danger of a similar fate, and that such 
attempts, to say the least, had not been discouraged by the highest authonty 
of the Church of Rome 1 he cliaracters of some of tlie accused persons stood 
high, W so did that of Antliony BabinglOii, and that of Everard Digby 
Those who suffered denied their guilt to the last , but uo persons versed m 
cnmmal proceedings would attach any Importance to this circumstance It 
was vvdl knowai also tliat the most disunguishcd Cathohe casuists had w rittcii 
largely in defence of regicide, of mental reservation, and of equivocation 
It was not quite impossible that men whose minds had been nourislied witli 
the wntings of such casuists might think themselves justified in denying a 
charge which, if acknowledged, would bnng great scandal on tlie Church 
The tnals of the accused Cathohes were exactly like all the state trials of 
those days, tliat is to say, as mfamous as they could be They were neither 
fairer nor less fair than those of Algernon Sydnej, of Rosewell, of Cornish, 
of all the unhappy men, m short, whom a pr^ommant party brought to what 
was then facehously called justice Till the Rev olution punfied our institu- 
tions and our mamiers, a state Inal was merely a murder preceded by the 
uttermg of certain gibberish and the performance of certam mummeiics 
TheOpposition had now the great body of tlie nation with Uiem Thnce 
die King dissolved the Pailiament , and thnce the constituent body sent inm 
back representatives fully detennuiol to keep strict watch on all his measures, 
and to exclude liis brother from the dirone Had die character of Charles 
resembled that of his father, this intestine discord would infallibly hav e ended 
HI a civil war Obstinacy and passion would have been his rum His levity 
. and apathy were his security He resembled one of those light Indian boats 
which are safe because they are pliant, which yield to the impact of every 
wave, and vvhidi therefore bound without danger dirough a surf m which a 
vessel nbbed with heart of oak would inevitably perish The only iHmg 
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about which his mind was^ unalterably m:de up was that, to use' his oim 
pluase, he would not go on his trav^ again for any body oi^ for any thmg , 
His easy, indolent behaviour produced all the effects of the most artful policy 
He suffered tlungs to talie their course, and if> Achitophel had been at one 
of Ins ears, and Machiavel at tlie other, they could have givenhun no better , 
advice flian to let things take their course He gave way to tlie violence of' 
tlie movement, and waited for the corresponding violence of the rebound 
He 'exhibited himself to his subjects in the mteresting character of an op. 
pressed king, who ivas reaely to do any thing to please them, and who asked 
of them, m return, only some consideration for his conscientious scruples and 
for his feelings of natural affection, who ivas ready to accept any mmigteis, 
to grant any guarantees to pubhc hberty, but wlio cOuld not find it m his 
heart to take aivay his brother’s birthright Hotlung more was neceSi>aiy. 

He had to deal with a people whose noble weakness it has always been not 
to press too hardly on the vanquished, with a {icoplc the lowest and most 
brutal of whom cry “ Shame if they see a man struck' when he is on the ' 
ground ^ The resentment which the nation had felt towards the Court begui 
to abate as soon as the Court was niamfe^tly unable to offer any resistance " ^ 
Ihe panic which Godfrey's death had excited gradually subsided Every 
day brought to light some neu falsehood or contradiction m the stories of 
Oates and Bedloe The people were glutted witli the bloodi of, Papists, as 
they had, twenty years before, been glutted with the blood of regicides/ 
When the first sufferers m the plot were brought to the bar, the witnesses 
for the defence were in danger of being tom in pieces by the mob. Judges, 
jurors, and spectators seemed equally mdiffereiit to justice, and equally eager ' 
for revenge Lord Stafford, the last sufferer, was pronounced not guilty by 
a large minonty of his peers , and when he protested his innocence on the 
scaffold, the people cned out, “ God bless you, mylord , we beheve you, my 
lord ” The attempt to make a son of Lucy Waters ICing of England was 
alilvc offensive to the pnde of the nobles imd to the moral feding of the middle 
class Tlie old Cavalier party, the great majonty of the landed gentry, the 
cletgy and tlie universities ahnost to a man, began to draw together, and to 
form in close army round the throne ’ ' * ’ 

A similar reaction had begun to take place m favour of Charles^ the First 
during tlie second session of the Long Parliament, and^ if that pnnee had \ j 
been honest or sagacious enough to keep himself stnedy wthm the limits of 
the law, we have not the smallest doubt that he would in a few months have 
found himself at least os powerfiil as his best Ihends, Lord Falkland, Cul- 
peper, or Hyde, would have wished to see him By illegally impeaclnng 
the leaders of the Opposition, and by makmg in person a wicked attempt on 
the House of Commons, he stopped and turned back that tide of loyal feel- 
ing which was ^ust beginning to run strongly The son, quite as httlc rt- 
stramed by law or by "honour as the fother, was, luckily for himself, a man of 
a lounging careless temper, and, from temper, ive beheve, rather than from 
policy, escaped that great error which cost 'the latlier so dear Instead of 
trying to pluck the frmt before it was npe, he laystiU till it fell mellow mto 
his very mouth If he had arrested Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Bussell in a , j 
manner not warranted by law, it is not improbable that he would have ended 
lus life m exile He took the sure course He employed only lus legal prc» 
rogativc^ and he found them amply sufficient for lus purpose 
During the first eighteen or nineteen years of lus reign, he had been play- 
mg the game of his enemies ’ From 1678 to 1681, his enemies had playeil^ 
ins game They owed tlieir power to liis misgovernment He owed tlie' 
recoiery of his power to their violence Tlie great body of the people came 3 
oacktohimaftertlieirestrangementwithimpetuousaffection Ilehodscarccly ' 
been more popular when he landed on the coast of Kent tlian when," ailer 
several years of restraint andhumihation, he dissolved his last Padiament 
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Nevertheless, while this flux and reflux of opinion went on, the cause of 
pubhc liberty was steadily gaining 'There had been a great reaction in favour 
of the throne at the Restoration , Bat the Star 'Chamber, the High Com- 
mission, the Ship-money,^had forever disappeared There was now an- 
other smiilar reaction Rut the Habeas-Corpus Act had been passed duruig 
the short predominance of the Opposition, and it ivas not repealed 
Tlie King, however, supported as he was by the nation, was qmte strong 
enough to inflict a terrible revenge on the party which had lately held him 
m bondage In i68l commenced the third' of those periods’ into which we 
have divided the history of England from tlie Restoration to the Revolu- 
tion. Dunng this penod a thi^ great reaction took place The excesses 
' of tyranny restored to &e cause of liber^ the hearts which had been ahenated 
from that cause by the excessps of faction In i6Si, the Kmg had almost 
all his enemies at his feet In 1688, the King was an exile m a strange land 
The whole of that machinery which had lately been in motion against the 
Papists was pow put in motion' against the "Whigs, browbeating judges/ 
, packed Julies, lying, wtijesses, clamorous spectators. The ablest diief of 
, the party fled to a foreign country and died there The most virtuous man 
of the party was beheaded Another of its most distmguished members pre- 

ferred a voluntary death to the shame of a pubhc execution The boroughs 
on which the gov emment could not depend were, by means of legal quibbles, 
deprived of their charters j and their constitution was remodelled in sucli a 
manner as almost to insure the reUim of representatives devoted to the Court 
All parts of the kmgdbm emuloudy sent up the most extravagant assurances 
of the love which they bore to their sovereign, and of the abhorrence with 
V which they regarded those who questioned the divine ongm or the boundless 
extend of his power It is scarcely necessary to say that, m this hot com- 
petition ofjjigots and slaves, the University of Oxford had the unquestioned 
preemmence The glory of being farther behind the age than any^ other 
) portion of the Bntish people, is one which that learned body acquired early, 
and has never lost 

‘ Charles died, and his brotlier came to the throne , but, though the person 
of the,soveieiga was changed, the love and awe with' which Sie office was 
regarded were undimmished Indeed, it seems that, of tlie two prmces, 
James was/ m spite of his rehgion, laUier the favourite of tlie High Church 
party ^ He had been specially singled out as the mark of the Wnigs , and 
this circumstance sufficed to moke him tlie idol of the Tones He called a 
Parliament The loyal gentry of the counties and the packed, voters of tlie 
remodelled boroughs gave him a parliament such as England hod not seen 
foi a century, a parliament beyond all comparison the most obsequious thni- 
ever sate undena prmce of the Hoi^e of Stuart One insurrectionary move- 
ment, mdeed, took place in Englaiid,, and another m Scotland Both were 
put down with ease, and punished with tremendous seventy Even aftei 
lliat bloody circmt, which will jiever be forgotten while flio Rnglij^h race 
exists m any part of the globe, no member of the House of Commons ven- 
tured to whisper, even die imldest censure on Jeffreys. Edmund Waller, 
emboldened by his gieat age and his high reputation, attacked the cruelty 
of the military chiefs , and this is the bnghlest part of his long and checkered 
< pubhc life, But eyen Waller did not venture to arraign the still more odious 
cruelty of flip Chief Justice It is hardly too much to say that James, at 
that timp, had httle reason to envy the extent of authonty possessed by 
Louis the Fourteenth. ' , > / 

' By what means this vast power was m three years broken dowp, by what 
'perverse and frantic misgovemmcntthe tyrant^revived the spirit of thevan- 
i<pu.hed "Whigs, turned to fixed hostihty tlie neutrahty of tlje and 

drove from him the lauded gentry, the Church, the army, his own creatures 
. his own children, is well known to our readers. But we wish to say some- 
. < ' / 
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thing about one part of the question, which m our own time has a little 
puzzled some very worthy men, and about which the author of the Continua- 
tion before us has said much with which we can by no means concur 
James, it is said, declared himself a supporter of toleration If he violated 

the constitution, he at least violated it for one of the noblest ends tliat any 
statesman ever had m view His object was to free millions of his subjecte 
from penal laws and disabilities which hardly any person now considers as^ 
just He ought, therefore, to be regarded as blameless, or, at worst,'as guilty 
only of employing irregular means to effect a most praiseworthy purpose 
A very ingemous man, whom we believe to be a Catholic, Mr Banim, has 
written a historical novel, of the hterary merit of which we cannot spe^ 
very highly, for the purpose of inculcating this opimon The editor of 
Mackintosh’s Fragment assures us that the standard of James bore the nobler 
inscnption, and so forth , the meaning of which is, that William and the 
other authors of the Revolution were vile Whigs who drove out James for 
being a Radical, tliat the cnme of the King nas his going farther in 
liberality than his subjects , that he was the real champion of freedom^, and 
that Somers, Locke, Newton, and other narrow-minded people of the same 
sort, were the real bigots and oppressors 
Now, we admit that if the premises can be made out, the conclusion fol- 
lows If it can be shown that James did sincerely wish to establish perfect 

freedom of conscience, we sliall think his conduct deserving of indulgence, 
if not of praise We shall not be mchned to censure haishly even Ins illegal 

acts We conceive that so noble and salutary an object would have justified 
resistance on the part of subjects We can therefore scarcely deny that it 
would at least excuse encroachment on the part of a king But it can be 
proved, we think, by tlie strongest evidence, that James had-ho such object 
m,view , and tliat, under tlie pretence of establishmg perfect religious li^rty, 
he was trying to establish the ascendency and the exclusive dominion of the 
Church of Rome ^ ' 

It IS true that he professed himself a supporter of toleration Every sect 
clamours for toleration when it is down We have not the smallest doubt 
that, when Botmer was in die Marshalsea, he thought it a very hard thing 
diat a man should be locked up in a gaol for not bcmg able to understand 
the words, “ This is my body,” in the same way with the lords of the council. 

It would not be very wise to conclude that a beggar is full of Christian 
charity, because he assures you diat God will reward you if you give him a 
penny , or that a soldier is humane, because he cnes out lustily for quarter 
when 1 bayonet is at lus diroat The doctnne which, from the very first'' 
origin of rdigious dissensions, has been held by all bigots of all sects, when 
condensed into a few woids, and stnpped of rhetorical disguise, is simply 
this I am in the right, and you are m the wrong When you are the 
stronger, you ought to tolerate me , for it is your duty to tolerate truth 
But when I am die stronger, I shall persecute you ; for it^is my duty to^ 
persecute error " 

The Catholics lay under severe restraints m England James wished to 
remove those rcstramts , and therefore he held a language favourable to 
liberty of conscience But the whole history of his life proves that this was 
a mere pretence In 1679 he held similar language, in a conversation with 
the magistrates of Amsterdam , and the author of the Continuation refers to . 
this circumstance as a proof that the Kmg had long entertained a strong 
feeling on the subject Unhappily it ’proves only fte utter insincenty of 
all the King’s later professions If he had pretended to be converted to the 
doctrines of toleration after his accession to the throne, some credit might 
have been due to him But we know most certainly that, m 1679, and long 
^after that year, James was, a most bloody and remorseless persecutor, After 
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1679, he was placed at the head of the government of Scotland And what 
had been his conduct in that country? He had hunted down the scattered 
lemnant of the Covenanters with a bartiant} of which no other pnnce of 
modem, tunes, Philip the Second excepted, had ever shown lumself capable 
lie had indulged himsdf m the amusement of seeing tlie torture of the Boot 
mdicted on the wretched enthusiasts whom persecution, had dnven to resist- 
ance. After his accession, almost his first act was to obtam from the servile 
parhament of Scotland a law' for mflictmg death on preachers at conventicles 
I held withm houses and on both preachers and hearers at convenbcles held 
in the open air All this he liad done for a rehgion which ivas not his own 
All this he had done, not in defence of tmth against error, but in defence of 
one damnable enor agamst another, in defence of the Episcopahan against 
the Presbyterian apostasy Louis the Fourteenth is justly censured for trying 
to dragoon his subjects to heaven But it was reserv ed for James to torture 

and murder for the difference betiveen tw'o roads to hell And this man, so 
deeply imbued witli the poison of intolerance that, rather than not persecute 
at all, he would persecute people out of one heresy into another, this man is 
held up as the champion of rehgious hberty This man, who persecuted in 
the cause of the unclean panther, would not, we are told, have persecuted 
for die sake of the milk-white and immortal hind. 

And what was the conduct of James at the \ery time when he was pro- 
fessing zeal for the nghts of conscience^ Was he not even tlien persecuting 
to die very best of his pow er ? Was he not employing all Ins leg^ preroga- 
tives, and many prerogabves which were not le^, for the purpose of forcing 
his subjects to conform to his creed ? While he pretended to abhor the law s 
which excluded Dissenters from office, was he not lumself dismissing from 
office his ablest, his most expenenced, his most faithful servants, on account 
of their religious opmioiis? For what offence wns Lord Rodiester dnven 
from the Treasury’ He wws closely connected with the Royal House He 
was at the head of die Tory party He had stood firmly by James m the 
most trying emergencies But he would not change his rehgion, and he 
was dismissed That w'C may not be suspected of overstating the case. Dr 
Lingard, a very competent, and assuredly not a very willing witness, shall 
speak for us “ The King,” says that able but pnrbal wnter, “ was dis- 
appomted he complained to Banlldn of the obsbnacy and insmcenty of the 
treasurer , and die latter received from the French envoy a very intelligible 
hint that the loss of office would result from his adhesion to Ins rehgious 
creed He was, howe\er, inflexible ; and James, after a long delay, com- 
municated to him, but wdi considerable embarrassment and many tears, his 
final detennmabon He had hoped, he said, that Rochester, by conformmg 
to the Church of Rome, avould nave spared him the unpleasant task , but 
kings must sacrifice their feehn^ to their duty ” And this was the Kmg 
who mshed to ha\e all men of all sects rendered alike capable of holding 
office These proceedings were alone suffiaent to take aw’ay all credit from 
his liberal professions , and sudi, as we learn from the despatches of the 
Papal Nuncio, tvas really the effect.. “ Pare," says D’Adda, wnting a few 
days after the retirement of Rochester, “ pare che gh animi sono inaspnti 
della ^oce che corre tra il popolo, d’ esser cacciato il dctto mnustro per non 
‘essere Cattohco, percio tirarsi al estermimo de’ Protestanb ” Was it e\et 
denied that the faiours of the Crown were constantly bestowed and wntli- 
held purely on account of the religious opinions of the claimants? And if 
these things were done m the green tree, what would have been done m tlie 
dry’ If James acted thus when he had the strongest moti\es to court his 
Protestant subjects, ,what course was he likely to follow' w hen he had obtamed 
from tliem all that he asked? 

WTio agam was his closest ally? And what was the pohcy of that ally? 

, ” ’ V 
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The subjects of James, it is true, did not know half the infamy of their 
sovereign They did not know, as we loiow, tha^ iihile he was lectunng 
them on die blessmgs of equal toleration, he ivas constantly congratulatmg * 
his good brother Louis on the success of that intolerant polity uhich had<i 
turned die fairest tracts of France into deserts, and driven into emle myriads ' 
of the most peaceable, industrious, and skilfal artisans m the world But 
the English did know that the two prmces'were bound together ni the closest 
union. ^ They saw their sovereign with toleration on his lips^ separating him- 
self from those states which had first set the cvample of tolerapon, and con- 
necting himself by the strongest bes with the most faithless and merciless 
persecutor who could then be found on any continental throne 

By what advice again was James guided ? Who were the persons in whom 
he placed the greatest confidence, and who took the ivarmest interest m his 
schemes’ The ambassador of France, the Nuncio of Rome, and^Falher 
Petre the Jesuit And is-not this enough to pro\e that die estabhshment of 
equal toleration was not his plan? Was Louis for toleration? Was the 
Vabcan for toleration ’ Was the order of Jesuits fordoleration ? We know 
that the liberal professions of James were highly approved by diose veiy 
governments, by those very socicbes, whose theory and pracbce it noto- 
nously was to keep no faith with herebes and to give no quarter to heretics 
And are we, in order to sav e James’s reputabon for sincerity, to believe diat 
all at once those governments and those societies had changed their nature, 
had discovered the criminality of all their fonner conduct, had adopted prin- 
ciples far more hberal than diose of Locke, of Leighton, or of Tillotsoii ’ 
Which IS the more probable supposition, that die King who had revoked the 
edict of Nantes, the Pope under whose sanchon the Inquisition was theniro- , 
pnsonmg and burning, the religious order which, in every controversy in, 
which It had ever been engaged, had called m the aid either of the magis.- 
bate or of the assassin, should have become as thorough-gou^ fnends to 
rehgious liberty as Dr Franklm and hlr Jefferson, or that a ^smt-riddeii 
bigot should be induced to dissemble for the good of the Church? v 

The game which the Jesuits were playing was no nevy game A hundred > 
years before they liad preached up political freedom, just as they were now ’ 
preadung up rehgious freedom Ihey had tned, to raise the repubheans 
agmnst Henry the Fourth and Elizabedi, just as they were now trying to 
raise the Protestant Dissenters against the &tablislied Church In the six- 
teenth century, the tools of Phihp the Second were constantly preadung 
doctrines that bordered on Jacobinism, constantly insisbng on the nght of 
the people to casliier kmgs, and of every private cibzen to plunge his dagger 
into the heart of a wicked ruler In the seventeentli century, the perseaitors 
of the Huguenots were crying out a^mst the tyranny of die fetablished 
Church of England, and vindicabng with the utmost feryour the right of 
every man to' adore God after his own fashion In both cases they were 
alike insincere In botli cases the fool who had trusted them would have 
found himself miserably duped A good and wise man would doubtless 
disapprove of the arbitrary measures of Ehzabeth But would he have really ■ 
served the mterests of political liberty, if he had putfaith m the professions 
of the Romish casmsts, joined their party, and taken a share m Northumber- 
land’s revolt, or in Babmgton’s conspiracy? Would he not have been assist- 
ing to establish a far worse tyranny than that which he was trying to put 
down ? In tlie same maimer, a good and w ise man would doubtless seeyery 
much to condemn m the conduct of the Church of England under the Stuarts , 
But was he therefore to join the King and the Cathohes against thatChurch? 
And was it not plam that, by so doing, he would assist m setting up 
spmtual despotism, comparra with which &e despotism of tiie Estabhshment 
w as as a htUe finger to the loins, ns a rod of whins to a rod of scornions? 
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Louis Iiad a far stronger irnnd than James He liad at least an equally- 
high sense of honour He was in a mucli less degree the slave of his priests 
His Protestant subjects had all the security for their rights of conscience 
a/hich law and solemn compact could give Had that security been found 
suffiaent ’ And i/as not one sudi instance enough for one generation ? 

The plan of James seems to us perfectly mtcUigible The toleration which, 
with tlie concurrence and applause of all the most cruel persecutors in Europe, 
he ivas' offenng to his people, was meant simply to di\ ide tliem This is the 
most obvious and lailgar of pohbcal artifices We have seen it employed a 

hmidred times withm our ow n memory At this moment we see the Carhsts 
in France hallooing on the pAtreme Left against the Centre Left Four 
. )ean» ago tlie same tnek iras practised m England We heard old bujere 
and selleis of' boroughs, men who had been seated m the House of Com- 
mons by the unsparmg use of ejectments, and w ho had, through their whole 
livesi, opposed every measure which tended to mcrease tlie power of the de- 
mocracy, abusing the Reform Bill as not democratic enough, appealing to 
the labounng classes, execratmg tlie tyranny of the len-pomid houseliolders, 
and e-sdianging compliments and caresses with the most noted mcendianes 
of our time The cry of umversal toleration was employed by James, just 
as the cry of umvers-d sufirage was lately employed by some veteran Tories 
The object of themockdemocratsof our time was to produce a conflict between 
the middle classes and the multitude, and dius to pre\ ent all reform The ob- 
ject of James was to produce a conflict between the Church and the Protest- 
ant Dissenters, and thus to facilitate the vactory of the Catholics over both 

We do not beheve that he could have succeeded But we do not tliink 
Ins plan so utterly frantic and hopeless as it has generally been thought , and 
we are sure that, if he had been allowed to gam his first point, the people 
would have had no remedy left but an appeal to physical force, which would 
have been made rmder most unfav ourable circumstances. He conceived that 
the Tones, hampered by their professions of passive obedience, would have 
submitted to his pleasure, and that the Dissenters, seduced by his delusive 
promises of rehef, would have given him strenuous support In this vvay 
he hoped to obtain a law, nominally for the removal of all rdigious disa- 
I bilities, but really for the e.\cluding of all Protestants from all offices It 
is never to be forgotten that a prmcevvho has all the patronage of the state 
m his hands can, without violatmg the letter of the law, establish whatever 
test he chooses -And, from the whole conduct of James, we have not the 
smallest doubt that he w ould hav e a\ ailed himself ofhispovverto the utmost 
The statute-book might declare all Enghslunen equally capable of holding 
' office ; but to what cud, if all offices were m the gift of a sov ereign resolved 
not to employ a smgle heretic ? We firmly believ e that not one post m the 
government, m the army, in the navy, on the bench, or at the bar, not one 
peerage nay not one ecclesiastical benefice in theroyalgift, would have been 
bestowed on any Protestant of any persuasion Even while the King liad 
still strong motives to dissemble, be had made a Cvtliolic Dean of Christ 
Church and a Catholic President of Magdalen College There seems to be 
no doubt that the See of York was kept vacant for another Catholic. If 
James had been suffered to follow this course for twenty years, every mih- 
tary man from a general to a. drummer, every officer of a ship, every judge, 
every Kmg’s counsel, every lord-heutenant of a county-, every jushce of die 
peace, every ambassador, every rmnister of slate, every person employed m 
the royal household, m the custom-house, m the post-office, m the excise, 
would have been a Catliolic. The Catholics would have liad a majonty in 
the House of Lords, even if that majonty liad been made, as Sunderland 
threatened, by bestowing coronets on a whole troop of the Guards Catho- 

hes would have had, we believe, the chief weight even m the Convocabon. 
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Every bisliop, every dean, every holder of a crown living, every head of 
every college which was subject to the royal power, would have belonged to 
the Church of Rome Almost all the places of liberal education would have 
been imder the direction of Catliohcs The whole power of licensing books 
would have been in the hands of Cathohcs All this immense mass of power^ 
would have been steadily supported by the arms and by the gold of France, 
and would have descended to an heir whose whole education would have 
been conducted with a view to one single end, the complete reestablishment 
of the Catholic religion The House of Commons would have been the only 
legal obstacle But the rights of a great portion of tlie electors were at the 
mercy of the courts of law , and the courts of law were absolutely dependent 
on the Crown We cannot dierefore think it altogetlier impossible that a 
house might have been packed which would have restored the days of Maij- 

We certainly do not believe tliat this would have been tamely borne' 
But we do believe that, if the nation had been deluded by the King’s pro- 
fessions of toleration, dl this would have been attempted, and could hdve 
been averted only by a most bloody and destructive contest, in which the 
whole Protestant population would have been opposed to the Cathohcs On 
the one side would luve been a vast numencal supenontj But on the other 
side would have been the whole organization of government, and two great 
disciplined armies, that of James, and that of Louis We do not doubt that 
the nation would have achieved its deliverance But we believe Oiat the 
struggle would have shaken the whole fabnc of society, and' that the ven- 
geance of Ae conquerors would have been tenable and unspanng ' 

But James was stopped at the outset He thought himself secure of the 
Tories, because Uiey professed to consider all resistance as sinful, and of the 
Protestant Dissenters, because he offered them relief He was in' the wrong 
as to both The error into which he fell about the Dissenters was very 
natural But the confidence which he placed in the lojal assurances of the 
High Church party was the most exquis’tely ludicrous proof of folly that a 
politician ever gave 

Only imagint. a man acting for one single day on the supposition that all 
Ins neighbours believe all that they profess, and act up to pU that they beheve 
Imagine a man acting on the supposition tliat he may safely offer the dead- 
liest injuncs and insults to everybody who says that revenge' is sinful , or 
that he may safely intrust all his property without secunty to any person 
who says that it is wrong to steal Such a diameter would be too absuid 
for the wildest farce Yet the folly of James did not stop short of tins in- 
credible extent Because the dergy had declared that resistance to oppres 
sion was in no case lawful, he conceived that he might oppress them exactly 
as much as he chose, without tlic smallest daijger of resistance He quite 
forgot that, when they magnified the royal prerogative, the prerogative was 
exerted on their side, that, when they pi cached endurance, they had nothing 
to endure, that, when they declared it unlawful to resist evil, none but Whigs 
and Dissenters suffered any evil It had never occurred to him that a man 
feels the calamities of his enemies with one sort of sensibility, and his own 
with quite a different sort It had never occurred to him as possible that a 
reverend divine might think it the duty of Baxter aiidBmiyan to bear insults 
and to he m dungeons without murmunng, and yet, when he saw the small 
est chance that his own piebend might be transferred to some sly Father 
from Italy or Flanders, might begin to discover much matter for useful 
meditation in the texts touchmg Ehud’s knife and Jael’s hatdmer Hi» 
majesty was not aware, it should scem^ that people do sometimes reconsider 
their opinions , and tliat nothing more disposes a man to reconsider his 
opmions than a suspicion, that, if he adheres to them, he is very likely to be 
a beggar or a martyr Yet it seems strange that tliese truths should have 
escaped the rojal mind. Those Churchmen who had signed the Oxford 
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Declaration in favour of passive obedienct, had alsp signed the thiity-ninc 
Articles And yet the very njan who confidently exiiccted that, by a little coax- 
ing and bullying, he should uiducc them to renouncethe Articles, was thunder- 
struck when he found that tliey weie disposed to soften down the doctnnes of 
the Declaration Nor did it necessarily follow that, even if the theory of the 
Tones had undergone no modification, their practice would coincide witli 
their theory It might, one should think, have crossed the mind of a man 
of fifty, who had seen a great deal of the world, that people sometimes do 
wliat they thmk wrong Though a prelate might hold that Paul directs us 
to obey even a Nero, it might not on that account be perfectly safe to tieat 
the Right Reverend Father in God after the fashion of Nero, in the hope 
that he would continue to obey on tlie pnnciples of Paul The King indeed 
had only to look at home lie was at least as much attached to the Catho- 
lic Church as any Tory gentleman or cleigymon could be to the Chuich of 
Rngland Adultery was at least as clearly and as strongly condemned by 
his Churdi as resistance by the Church of England Yet his priests could 
not keep him from Arabella Sedle}' "Wliile he was risking lus ciown foi 
the salve of lus soul, he was risking his soul for the sake of an ugly, dirty 
mistress There is something delightfully grotesque m the spectacle of a 
man who, while living in tlie habitual violation of his own known duties, is 
unable to believe that any temptation can draw any other peison aside 
fiom the path of virtue 

James was disappointed in all lus calculations His hope was that the 
Tories would follow their pnnciples, and that the Non-conformists would, 
follow their interests Exactly the reverse took place The great body of 
the Tones sacnficed the principle of non-iesistance to their interests , the 
great body of Non-conformists rejected the delusive offers of the King, and 
stood fiimly by their principles The two parties whose strife had convulsed 
the empire dunng half a century were united for a moment , and all that 
vast rojal power which three years before had seemed immovably fixed 
vanished at once hke chaff in a hurncane 

The very great length to which tins aiticlc has already been extended 
makes it impossible for us to discuss, as we had meant to do, the characters 
and conduct of the leading English statesmen at this crisis But we must 
offer a few remarks on tlie spirit and tendency of the Revolution of 1688 

The editor of this volume quotes the Declaration of Right, and tells us 
that, by lookmg at it, we may “judge at a glance whether the authors of 
the Revolution achieved all they might and ought, in their position, to have 
achieved , whetlier the Commons of England did their duty to their con- 
stituents, their country, posterity, and universal fieedom ” We are at a 
loss to imagme how he can have read and transcribed tlie Declaration of 
Right, and yet have so utterly misconceived its natuie That famous docu- 
ment IS, as Its very name imports, declaratory, and not icmedial It was 
never meant to be a measure of reform It neither contained, nor was de- 
signed to contain, any aUusion to those innovations whidi the authors of die 
Revolution considered os desirable, and which they speedily proceeded to 
make The Declaration was merely a recital of certain old and wholesome 
laws which had been violated by the Stuaits, and a solemn protest against 
the’vahdity of any precedent which might be set up in opposition to those 
laws The words run thus “ They do claim, demand, and insist upon all 
and smgular the premises as their undoubted nghts and liberties ” Before 
a man begins to make improvements on his estate, he must know its boun- 
daries Before a legislature sits down to reform a constitution, it is fit to 
ascertain w'hat that constitution really is 1 his is all that the Declaration was 
intended to do , and to quarrel with it because it did not directly introduce 
any beneficial changes is to quarrel with meat foi not being fuel 
' ,The principle on which thp authors of the Revolution acted cannot be 
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mistaken They w eie perfectly aware that the English institauons stood m 
need of refonn But they also knew Biat an important point nos mmed if 
they could settle once for all, by a solemn compact, the matters r.luch had, 
during several generations, been m controversy between the Parhament and 
,the Crown They therefore most judiciously abstamed from mixing up the 
irritaUng and perplexing question of what ought to be the laiy w ith the plain, 
question of what was the law As to tlie chums set forth m the Declara- 
tion of Right, there was httle room for debate ^Vh^gs and Tones were 
generally agreed as to the lUegahty of tlie dispensing power and of taxation 
imposed by the rojal pierogattie The articles were therefore adjusted m ' 
a xerj fesv days But if the Parliament had determmed to re^ ise the whole 
constitution, and to provide ne\/ scainties against misgoremment, before 
proclaiming the new so\eiic.ign, months \>ould lia\e been lost in disputes 
The coahtioii whidi^ad dehicred tlie country would have been instantly 
dissohed The ^l^ll® would hare quarrelled witli the Tones, tlie Lords 
with the Commons, the Churdi with the Dissenters , and all this stomi of 
conflictmg interests and condicting tlieones would hare been ragmg round 
a racant throne. In the mean time, the greatest power on tlie Continent 
vpas attacking our alhes, and meditating a descent on our own temtones 
Dundee w as prepanng to raise the Highlands The authonty of James w'os 
still owned by the Insh D' the authors of the Rerolution had been fools 
enough to take this course, we hare little doubt tliat Luxembourg would 
have been upon tliem m the midst of their constitution-makmg Thev might 
probably hare been interrupted m a debate on Filraei’s and Sydney’s theo- 
ries of govenmient by llie entrance of the musketeers of Louis’s household, 
and hare bean marked off, trro and two, to frame imagmaiy monarchies 
and commonv ealths m the T ow er We har c had in our ow n time abundant 

experience of the effects of such folly We hare seen, nation after natioii-' 
enaaved, because the friends of hberty wasted m discussions upon abstract 
questions the time which ought to hare been employed m prepanng fur 
ragorous national defence This editor, apparently, rvould have had the 
English Rerolution of i68S end as the Revolubous of Spam and Naples 
ended m our days Thank God, our deliverers were men of a veiy different 
order from the Spanish and Neapolitan legislators Thev might, on many 
subjects, hold opinions rrhich, m the nmeteenth century, would not be con- 
sidered as liberal But they were not dreomuig pedants They were states 
men accustomed to the management of great affairs Their plans of reform 
rrcre not so extensive as those of the lawgirers of Cadiz, but what tliey 
planned, that they effected , and what they effected, tliat tliey -maintained 
ngamst the fiercest Lostihty at home and abroad , 

_x'Eeir nfsv t object was to seat Wdliam on the tlirone , and they w ere nghh 
A‘e say ihisS.'ii'Jthout any reference to the emment personal qualities of 
iVilliain, or to tfi\.\» follies and crimes of Janies. If the two princes haa 
nterchanged characte^, our opmton would still have been the same It 
los even morenecessaH''^ England at that tune tliat her king should be a 
isurper tlian that he shoulc^ * a hero There could be no security for good 

loveminent without a chan^,“ of dynasty The reverence for hereditary 
ight and the doctniie of passi\\ ooediencc had’ taken sucli a hold on the 
omds of the Tones, that, if Jam£ shad been restored to power on any con- 
iitions, their attachment to him *** all probability’ hate rev neo, as i 

he indignation which recent oppreSssioa had produced faded from their 
Hinds It had become mdisoensable'Lto lias e a sovereign whose title to Ins 
hrone was stnctly bound up with the &/tle of the nation to its liberties ^ In 
he compact between the Prince of Ora\ nge and the Convention, there was 
me most important article which, thoughTfimt expressed, w as perfectly undtr- 
Jood by botii parties, and for the perforLmance of which the country' had 
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secanUCa far IjeUer than all the eiigajjeiaenU that Cliarles ths First or Fer- 
dinand die Se\ enih e\-cr took lu the of their w cakness, and broke m the 
day of their pow er Tlio arucle to which we allude wus this, that Will am 
wou’d m -dl tilings conform himself to what should appear to be tlie fixed 
mid tlehberale suise of his Parkiment Tlie security for the pt-rformance 
lias this, that, he had no clami to the throne except the choice of Pirhament, 
and no means of mamtauuiig himself on tl c throne but tlie support of Par- 
haraent .Ul the great and mcsnmable reforms w Inch speedily Ibllow ed the 
Fevoluhon were implied in those simple xvoitls; **lhc Lords fapmtual 
and Temporal, and Commons, assembled at Westmuister, do resohe that 
William ard ilary, Prince and Prmcess of Orange, be, and be declared 
King and Queen of England. ’ 

And what were the rclOTiis of wliich we speak’ We will shordymeount 
some inch n e rlunlv Uie moot miport-nt ; and w c w ill then lea\ e our readers 
to judge \,h<:4.her those who co'isidcr the Rexolutioii as a meru change of 
dynast), buicficud to a fev* aristocrats, bat useless to the budy of the people, 
or those who consider n as a happy era m the history of the British nation 
and of the human species, haxe judged more correctly of its nature 

I’oreirost in the hst of the benu'its which our country ones to the Rexolu- 
tion w e place the Toler’iion .kct It is true that this measure fell short of the 
wishes of lilt, leading Whigs It is true aho lli-'t, where Catholics were coii- 
cenied, exam tne most enhghtcm.d of the Ic'ding Whigs held opimons by no 
n-eans so hberal as those which arc happih common at tlie present day 
ITioae tustmguished statesmen did howexer make a noble, and, m some 
respects, a successful struggle for the ngnis of conscience Tlieir wish xxas 
to bnng the great Dody of tlic Protestant Dissenters xxathm the pale of the 
Churdi by judicious alteritious in die laturgx'aiiJ the Articles, and to grant 
to those xdiQ stiU remameil wathout that pale tlic most ample toleration 
They framed a plan of compreliension which x.ould haxe satisfied a great 
nujonty of the seceden, ; and they proposed the complete abohtion of tliat 
absurd and cd’ous test which, after hax mg been, during a century and a half, 
a scandal to the pious and a laughmg-'tock to the profane, w as at length 
removed in our ox ai time The immense power of the Clergy and of the 
Tory gentry frustratedtueseexccllent designs The Whigs, however, didmueh 
They succeeded m obtammg a laxx m the proxisions of xx hich a philosophei 
xxali doubtless find mndi to condemn, but xvliidi had the practical effect of 
enablmg almost ex eiy Protestant Xon-conformist to follow the dictates of his 
owai cor«dence wathout molestalioa beared) a laxx in the statute-book is 
theoretically more objectionable than the 1 oleration .Vet But xx e question 
whether in the xxholc of tlirt x'ast mass of legislation, from die Great Charter 
doxvnwairds, there be a single law which h^ so mucli dummslicd the stun 
of human suffenng, xvhich has done so much to allay bad passions, xxhidi 
lias put an end to so mucli petty tyranny and vexation, xxhicli has brought 
gladness, peace, and a sense of security to so many pnvate dwellings. 

The second of those great reforms xvh.ch the Revolution produced was the 
final establishment of the Presbyterian Kirk m Scotland We shall not iioxv 
inquire whether the Episcopal or the Calvimstic form of Church government 
be more agreeable to primitive practice. Far be it from us to disturb widi 
our doubts the repose oi anx Oxonian Bachelor of Divimty who eonceivcs 
Uiat the English prelates, with, thur baronies and palaces, their purple and 
their fine linen, their mitred carriages and their sumptuous tables, are the 
true successors of those anaent bishops xx ho Uvtd by catching fish a id mend- 
ing tents We say only that the Scotch, doubtless from their oxvai mxeterate 
stupidiix’ and malice, were not Episcopalians , that tiiey could not be made 
Episcopalians , that the whole poxv er of gox crament had been m x am employ cd 
for the purpose of conx erting them , that the fullest instruction on the mysten- 
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OHS' questions of the Apostolical succession and tlie imposiboii of hands had 
been imparted by the veiy logical process of putting the legs of the students, 
into wooden boots, and driving two or more wedges between their knees , that 
a course of divim^ lectures, of the most edifying kind, had been given' m the 
Grass-market of Edinburgh , yet that, m spite of all the exertions of those 
great theological professors, Lauderdale and Dundee, the Covenanters were 
as obstinate as ever To the contest between the Scotdi nation and Uic 
Anglican Church are to be ascnbed near thirty years of the most frightful 
misgovemment ever seen m any part of Great Bntain If the Revolution had 
produced no other effect than that of freeing the Scotch from the yoke of an' 
establishment which tliey detested, and giving them one to which tliey were 
attached, it would have been one of the happiest events in our History 
1 he tliird great benefit which the country derived from the Revolution was 
the alteration m the mode of granting the supplies It had been the practice 
to settle on every pnnee, at the commencement of his reign, the produce of 
certain taxes which, it was supposed, would yield a sum sufficient to defray 
the ordinary expenses of government The distnbution of the revenue was 
left wholly to the sovereign He might be forced by a war, or by his own 
profusion to ask for an extraordinary grant But, if his policy were economical 
and pacific, he might leigi many years without once being under the neces - , 
sity of summoning his Parliament, or of taking their advice when he had 
summoned them This was not all The natural tendency of every society 
in which property enjoys tolerable secunty is to increase in wealth With the 
national wealth, the produce of the customs, of the excise, and of the post- 
office, would of course mcrease , and thus it might well happen that taxes 
whidi, at the beginning of a long reign, were barely sufficient to support a 
frugal government m time of peace, might, before the end of that reimi, en- 
able the sovereign to imitate the extravagance of Nero or Hehogabdus, to 
raise great armies, to carry on expensne wars Somethmg of this sort had 
actually happened under Charles the Second, though his reign, reckoned 
from the Restoration, lasted only twenty-five years His first Parliament 
settled on him taxes estimated to produce twelve hundred thousand pomids 
a year This they thought sufficient, as they allowed nothing for a standing 
army m time of peace At the time of Charles’s death, the annual produce 
of these ta^es considerably exceeded a milhon and a half, and the King who, 
during the years which immediately followed his accession, was perpetually 
111 distress, and perpetually asking his Parliaments for money, was at last 
able to keep a body of regular troops without any assistance from the House 
of Commons If Ins reign had been as long as that of George the Hurd, he 
would probably, before the close of it, have been m tlie annual receipt of 
several millions over and above what the ordinary expenses of civil govern- 
ment required , and of those milhons he would have been as absolutely 
master as the Kmg now is of the sum allotted for his privy-purse He might 
have spent them m luxury, in corruption, m paying troops to overawe his 
people, or m carrying into effect wild schemes of foreign conquest The 
authors of the Revolution applied a remedy to this great abuse 'They settled 
on the King, not the fluctuatmg produce of'certam fixed taxes, but a fixed 
sum sufficient for the support of his oivn royal state They estabhshed it as 
a rule that all the expenses of the army, the navy, and the ordnance should 
be brought annually under the review of the House of Commons, and that 
every sum voted should be applied to the service specified m the vote The 
direct effect of this change u os important The indirect effect has been more 
important still Fiom that time tlie House of Commons has bccnreally the 
paramount power in the state It has, m truth, appomted and remowd 
ministers, declared war, and concluded peace No combination of the Ixing 
and the Lords has ever been able to effect any thing against the Lower House, 
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badvcd by ils consUUicnU; Thiee or four Imu-S, uideed, the sovereign hab 
been able to break the force of an oppobition by dibsolving the Parliament 
But if that cvperiment should fail, if the people should be of the same mind 
with Uicir representati\cs, he would clearly ^\c no couisc left but to yield, 
to abdicate, or to fight 

Tlie iie\c great blessing whidi w e owe to the Revolution is the purification 
of the adinuubtration of justice m political cases Of the importance of this 
change no person can judge who is not well acquainted witli the earhcrvolumcs 
of the State Trials Ihose volumes are, wc do not hesitate to say, tlie most 
frightful record of basenesi and depravity that is evtant in the woild Our 
liatrcdibaltogethertumedawayfrointhccrunesandthecnmmals, and directed 
against the law and its ministers We see vilLunes as black as ever were im- 
puted to aii> prisoner at any bar daily committed on the bench and in the 
jurj'-bo\ The w orst of the bad acts which broiight discredit on tlie old par- 
liaments of France, Uie condemnation of Lally, for c’cample, or even that of 
Calas, may seem praise w orthy w hen compared watli the alroaties which follow 
each other in endless succession as ive turn over that huge chronide of the 
bhaiiie of England The magistrates of Pans and Toulouse were blinded by 
prejudice, passion, or bigotr)' But the abandoncil judges of our own country 
committedmurderwichUieir eyes open The cause of &ib is plain In France 
there was no constitutional opposition If a man held language offcnsiie to 
the govcnmicnt, he was at once sent to the Bastilc or to Vmcemies But ui 
England, at least after the days of the Long Parliament, the King could not, 
by a mere act of his prerogatii c, nd himself of a troublesome politician He 
w as forced to reinoi e those who thwarted him by means of pcijurcd witnesses, 
packed juries, and coWpt, hard-hearted, brow-bcatmg judges The Oppo- 
Mlion naturally retaliated whenevei they had the upper hand Every time 
that the power passed from one partj to the other, there was a proscnptioii 
and a massacre, thinly disguised under tlie forms of judicial procedure The 
inbunalb ought to be sacred places of refuge, w here, m all the vicissitudes of 
publicaflaiib, thcuinoccntofoll parties may find shelter Tlieywcre, bcforetlie 
Kev olution, an imclcan public shambles, to w Inch each party in its turn dragged 
Its opponents, and where each found the same venal and ferocious butchers 
w aiOug for its custom Papist or Protestant, Tory or Whig, Pnest or Aldei- 
man, all was one to tliose greedy and savage natures, provided only there 
was money to cam, and blood to shed 

Of course, these vvortlilcss judges soon created around them, as was natural, 
a breed of informers more wicked, if possible, than themselves The tnal by 
lUry afforded little or no protection to the innocent The juries were nomin- 
ated by the shenffs The shenffs were in most parts of England nominated 
by the Crown In London, the great scene of political contention, those ofli- 
cers were chosen by the people The fiercest parliamentary election of our 
tunc will give but a faint notion of the storm which raged in the city on the 
day when tvv o infuriated parties, each bearing its badge, met to select the men 
m whose hands were to be the issues of life and death for the coming year 
On that day, nobles of the lughest descent did not think it beneath them to 
canvass and marshal the livery, to head the procession, and to Watch the poll 
On that day, the great diiefs of parties w aited m on agony of suspense for the 
messenger who was to bnng fiom Guildhall the news vvhetliei their lives and 
’ estates were, for the next twelve months, to be at the mercy of a fnend ora 
foe In i68i, Wng shenfis were chosen , and Shaftesbury defied the whole 
pow er of the government In 1682 tlie shenffs were Tones Shaftesbury fled 
to Holland The other chiefs of the party broke up tlicir councils, and re- 
tired in haste to their countiy-seats Sj dney on the scaffold told those sheriffs 
that lus blood was on their heads Neitiict of them could deny the charge , 
and one of them vvept.vvith shame and remorse, > 
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Ihus cveiy man who then meddled mth public affairs took his life in his 
hand ' The consequence was that men of gentle natures stood aloof from con- 
tests m which tliey could not engage witholit hazardmg their own necks and 
the fortunes of tlieir children This was the course adopted by Sir Wilham 

Temple, by Evelyn, and by many other men who were, in every respect, ad 
mirably qualified to serve the State On the other hand, .tliose resolute and 
enterprismg men who put tlieir heads and lands to hazard in tlie game^ of poli- 
tics naturally acquired, from the habit of playing for so deep a stake, a reck- 
less and desperate turn of mind It was, \vc seriously believe, as safe to be 
a highwayman as to be a distinguished leader of Opposition This may serve< 
to explain, and in some degree to excuse, the violence with which the factions ‘ 
of tliat age are justly reproached They were fightmg, not merely foi office, * 
but for life If they reposed for a moment from the work of agitation, if they 
suffered the public excitement to flag, they w ere lost men Hume, m desenb- 
ing this state of things, has employed an image which seems hardly to suit 
the general sunplicity of his style, but whidi is by no means too strong for 
tlie occasion “ Thus," says he, “ the two parties actuated by mutual loge, 
but cooped up williui the narrow limits of the law, levelled with poisoned 
daggers the most deadly blows against each other’s breast, and buned' lu 
their factious divisions all legard to truth, honour, and humanity " 

From tins terrible evil the Revolution set us free. The law which,secured 
to the judges their seats duiing life or good behaviour did something The 
law subsequently passed for regulating tnals in cases of treason did much more 
The provisions of that law show , indeed, very httle legislative 'skill It is 
not framed on the pnnciple of securing tlie innocent, but on the principle of , 
giving a great chance of escape to the accused, whether mnocent oi guilty 
Ihis, however, is decidedly a fault on the nght side The evil produced by , 
the occasional escape of a bad citizen is not to be compared with the evils of 
that Reign of Terroi, for sudi it was, which preceded the Revolubon Smee 
the passing of this law scarcely one single person has suffered death m Eng- 
land as a traitor, who liad not been convicted on overwhclmmg evidence, to 
the satisfaction of all parties, of the highest enme against the State Attempts 
have been made in times of great cxatcmeiit, to bmig in persons guilty of 
high treason for acts which, though sometimes highly blamable, did not iieces- 
sanly imply a design falling within the legal definition of treason AH those 
attempts have failed During a hundred and forty years no statesman, while 
engaged in constitutional opposition to a government, has had the 'axe before 
his eyes The smallest minorities, strugghng against the most powerful majo- 
ntics, in the most agitated times, have felt themselves perfectly secure.' Tul- 
teney and Fox were the twg most distmguished leaders of Opposibon smee 
the Revolution Botli, weie personally obnoxious to the Court But the 
utmost harm tliat the utmost anger of the Court could do to tliein w as to strike 
off tlie “ Right Honourable ’’ from before their names ^ ^ 

But of all the reforms produced by the Revolubon, perhaps the most im- 
portant was the full estabhshment of tlie liberty of unlicensed printing , The 
Censorship whidi, under some form or other, had existed, with rare and short 
mtermissions, under every government, monarchical or repubhean, from tlie 
time of Henry the Eighth doivnwrards, expired, and has never smee been 
renewed ' 

We are aware tliat the great improvements whidi we have recapitulated 
were, m many lespccts, imperfectly and unskilfully executed The authors 
of those unprovements sometimes, whde they removed or mibgatcd a great 
practical evil, continued to recogmse the erroneous pnnciple from ;ivhich that 
evil had sprung Sometimes, w hen they had adopted a sound pnnciple, tliey 
^ shrank from followingit to all the conclusions to which it woidd have led them 
^Sometimes they failed to percen e that the remedies which they apphed to one 
’ qp-iisp. of the State were certain to generate another disease, and to rcnd(.r 
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in opposition Many of its memliers still held the doctnne of passive 
obedience But they did not admit that the eiasting dynasty had any 
claim to such obedience They condemned resistance But by resistance 
they meant the kcepmg out of James the Third, and not the turning out of 
George the Second No Radical of our tunes could gnimble more at the 
expenses of the royal household, could exert himself more strenuously to 
reduce the military establishment, could oppose with more earnestness eveiy 
proposition for arming the executive mth extraordinary powers, or could , 
pour more unmitigated abuse on placemen and courtiers If a writer were 
now, m a massive Dictionary, to define a Pensioner as a traitor and a slave, 
the Excise as a hateful tax, the Commissioners of the Excise as wretches, if 
he were to write a satire full of reflections on men who receive “the pnee 
of boroughs and of souls,” who “explam their country’s dear-bought rights 
away,” or 

“ Whom pensions can incite ' 

lo vote a patnot black, a courtier white,” 

n e should set him down for something more democratic than a Whig Yet 
this was the language which Johnson, the most bigoted of Tones and High 
Churchmen, held under the administration of Walpole and Pelliam 
Thus doctrines favourable to pubhc liberty were inculcated alike by those 
who were in power and by those who were in opposition It was by means 

of these doctrines alone that the former could prove that tliey had a ICingi^ 
jure The servile tlieoncs of the latter did not prevent them from offering 
every molestation to one whom they considered as merely a King de facto 
Ihe attadiment of one party to the Ilouse of Hanover, of the other to that 
of Stuart, induced both to talk a language much more favourable to popular 
nghts tlian to monarchical power What took place at the first representation 
of Cato IS no bad illustration of the way m which the two great sections of 
the community almost invariably acted A play, the whole merit of which 
consists m its stately rhetoric, a rhetonc sometimes not unworthy of Lucan, 
about hating tyrants and dying for freedom, is brought on the stage in a time 
of great pohbcal excitement Both parties ciowd to the thcatie Each, 
affects to consider every line as a compliment to itself, and an attack on its 
opponents The curtain flills amidst an unanimous roar of applaase. The 
Whigs of the Kit Cat embrace the author, and assure him that he has ren- 
dered an inestimable service to liberty The Tory secretary of state presents 
a purse to the chief actor for defending the cause of liberty so well The 
history of that night was, in miniature, the history of two generations 
We well know how much sophistry there was m the reasonmgs, and how ^ 
mudi exaggeration m the declamations of both parties But when we com- 
pare the state m which political science was at the dose of the reign of George 
the Second with the state in which it had been when James the Second come 
to the throne, it is impossible not to admit that a prodigious improvement 
liad takemplace We are no admirers of the political doctnnes laid down 
in Blackstone’s Commentanes But if we consider that those Commentanes 
were read with great applause in the very schools where, seventy or eighty ‘ 
years before, books had been publicly burned by order of the University of 
Oxford for contammg the damnable doctnne that the English monarchy is,, 
limited and mixed, we cannot deny that n salutary change had taken place 
“Ihe Jesuits,” says Pascal, in the last of his incomparable letters, “have 
obtained a Papal decree, condemning Galdeo’s doctnne about the motion of - 
the earth It is all in vain If tlie world_is really turning round, all man- 
kind together will not be able to keep it from turning, or to keep themselves 
from turning with it ” The decrees of Oxford were as ineffectual to stay 
the great moral and political revolution as those of the Vatican to stay the 
motion of our globe That learned University found itself not only unable 
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to keep tlie mass from moving, but unable to keep itself from moving along 
with tbe mass Not ivas the e6cct of the discubsions and speculahons of 
that penod confined to our own oovaatiy While the Jacobite party was m 
the last dotage and weakness of its pandjtic old age, the political philosophy 
> of England began to produce amighty effect on France, and, through France, 
on Europe 

Here another vast field opens itself before us But we must resolutely 
turn away from it We will conclude by adiismg all our readers to study 
Sir James Mackmtosh’s valuable Fragment, and by evpressing our hope 
that diey will soon be able to study it without those accompaniments winch 
ha^e hitherto impeded its circulation 


LORD BACON (July, 1S37 ) 

Tie JVeris of Fraiias Bacon, Lord CTtauctUor of Englai d A «<rtf Edtiton. By 
Bash. Montagu, Esq 16 vols 8vo Loudon 1825—1834 

We return our hearty thanks to Mr Montagu for this truly vduable work 
From the opinions which he expresses as a biographer we often dissent But 
about his merit as a collector of the matenals out of which opmions are 
formed, there can be no dispute , and we readily acknowledge that we are 
in a great measure indebted to his mmute and accurate researches for the 
means of refuting what we cannot but consider as Ins errors 

labour which has been bestowed on this volume has been a labour of 
love The writer is evidently enamoured of the subject It fills his heart 
It constantly ov erflow s from his lips and his pen Those w ho are acquainted 
widi the Courts m which Mr hlontagu practises with so much ability and 
success well know how often he enhvens the discussion of a point of law by 
citmg some weighty aphonsm, or some bnlhant illustration, from the De 
Augnuntis or the Novum Orgauum The Life before us doubtless ow'es 
much of Its value to the honest and generous entliusiosm of the writer. This 
feeling has stimvdated his activaty, has sustained his perseverance, has called 
forth all his ingenuity and eloquence but, on the other hand, w e must franl Jy 
say that it lias, to a great extent, perverted his judgment. 

We are by no means wathout sympathy for Mr Montagu even m what we 
consulei os his weakness There is scarcely any delusion which has a better 
claim to be indulgently treated than that imder the mfluence of wludi aman 
ascribes every moral excellence to those who have left iropensliable monu- 
ments of their genius The causes of this error he deep m the inmost recesses 
of human nature. We are all inchned to judge of others as we find them 
Our estimate of a character always depends much on the manner in which 
that character affects our own interests and passions We find it difficult to 
thmk w ell of those by whom w e are thwarted or depressed , and w e are ready 
to admit every excuse for the vices of those who are usefhl or agreeable to 
us This is, we believe, one of those illusions to which the whole human 
race is subject, and which expenence and reflection can only partially remov e 
It «, m the phraseology of Bacon, one of the tdola tnous Hence it is that 
the moral character of a mm eminent in letters or in the fine arts is treated, 
often by contemporanes, almost always by posterity, with extraordmary ten- 
derness The world derives pleasure and advantage from tlie perfoTnmees 
of such a man The number of those who sufler by bis personal vices is 
small, even in his own time, when compared vnth the number of those to 
whom his talents are a source of gratification In a few years aU those whom 
he has injured disappear. But his works remain, and are a source of delight 
to millions The gemus of Sallust is stiH w ith us But the Nuimdiaus whom 
he plundered, and the unfortunate husbands who caught him in their houses 
at unseasonable hours, ate forgotten We suffer ourselves to" be dehghted 
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by the keenness of Clarendon’s observation, and by Uie sober majesty of his 
stylo, till we forget the oppressor and the bigot in the historian ^ Fa^talf 
and Tom Jones have survived the gamekeepers whom Shakspeare cudgelled 
and the landladies whom Fielding hill>.ed A great writer is the fnend and 
benefactor of his readers , and tliey cannot but, judge of him under the de- 
luding influence of ihendship and gratitude We all know how unwilling 
we arc to admit the truth of any disgraceful story about a person whose 
society we like, and from whom we have received favours , how long we 
struggle against evidence, hoW fondly, when the facts cannot be disputed, 
we ding to the hope diat there may be some explanation or some extenuat- 
mg circumstance ivith which we are unacquainted Just such is the feeling 
which a man of liberal education naturally entertams towards the great miniS 
of former ages The debt which he owes to them is incalculable They 
have guided him to trutli They liave filled his mind witli noble and grace- 
ful images They liave stood by him in all vicissitudes, comforters in sorrow, 
nurses in sickness, companions m solitude These fiiendships aie exposed 
to no danger from the occurrences by which other attadiments are weakened 
or dissolved Time glides on, fortune is mconstant, tempers are soured, 
bonds whidi seemed indissoluble aie daily sundered by interest, by emula- 
tion, or by caprice But no such cause can affect the silent converse which 
we hold witli tlie highest of human intellects Tliat placid intercourse , is 
disturbed by no jealousies or resentments These are the old friends who 
are never seen with new faces, who are the same m wealdi and in poverty, in ' 
gloiy and m obscunty 'With the dead tliere is no nvnlry ^ In the dead there 
is no change Plato is never sidlen Cervantes is never petulant Demosthenes' 
never comes unseasonably Dante never stays too long N 0 difference of poll 
tical opimon can alienate Cicero No heresy can exale the horror of Bossuet 
Nothing, then, can be more natural tlian Oiat a person endowed witli sen- 
sibility and imagination should entertain a respectful and affectionate feehng 
towmds those great men with whose mmds beholds daily communion Yet 
nothuig can be more certain than that such men have not always deserved to 
be regarded with respect or affection Some writers, whose worlcs will con- 
tinue to instruct and delight mankind to the remotest ages, have' been placed 
in such situations that their actions and motives are as well known to us as 
the actions and motives of one human bemg can be known to another , and 
mihappily their conduct has not always been such as an impaitial judge can ^ 
contemplate with approbation But Uie fanaticism of the devout worshippei ' 
of genius IS proof against all evidence and all argument. The character of 
his idol IS matter of faith , and the province of faifli is not to be invaded by 
reason. He maintains his superstition with a crcdidity as boundless, and a 
zeal as unscrapulous, as can be found m the most ardent partisans of rehgioui. 
or pohtical factions The most decisive proofs are rejected, the plainest « 
rules of morality are explained away, extensive and important portions of 
history are completely distorted The enthusiast misrepresents facts with 
all the effrontery of an advocate, and confounds nght and wrong with all tlie 
dexterity of a Jesmt , and all this only m order that some man who has been 
m his grave dunng many ages may have a fairer character than he deserves 
Middleton’s Life of Cicero is a striking instance of the influence of this 
sort of partiality Never was there a character which it was easier to read 
than that of Cicero Never was there a mind keener or more critical than 
that of Middleton Had the biographer brought to the exommabon of his 
favourite statesman’s conduct but a very small part of the acuteness and 
seventy which he displayed when he was engaged m mveshgatmg the high 
pretensions of Epiphamus and Jusbn Martyr, he could not have faded to „ 
jnoduce a most valuable history of a most mtercstmg portion of time But 
this most mgenious and learned man, though < 
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I " So wary held and "wise 

' That, as t vas said, he scarce rccciifcd 

I ^ ior gosp.l whal tJie church’ behL\cd,“ 

had a superstition of his oivn The great Iconoclast was lumsclf an idolater. 
The great Awocato dJ Diavolo, while he disputed, with no small ability, 
the claims of Cyprian and Atlianasius to a place in tlie Calendar, 'was him- 
self Lomposmg a lying legend in honoui of St Tidlj He was holding up as 
a model of every virtue a man whose talents and acquirement^ mdeed, can 
neier be too highly extolled, and who was by no means destitute of amiable 
qualities, but whose whole soul was under the dominion of a girlish vanity 
and a craven fear Actions fo^ which Cicero himseltj the most eloquent and 
siolful of advocates, could contrive no excuse, actions which m las confiden- 
tial conespondence he mentioned with remorse and shame, aie represented 
by his biographei as wise, virtuous, heroic The whole history of that great* 
revolution whidi overthrew tlie Roman aristocracy, the whole state of par- 
ties, the character of every public man, is elaborately misrepresented, in 
Older to make out something which may look like a defence of one most 
elimuent and accomplished tnimner , 

The V olume before us remmds us now and then of the Life of Cicero But 
there is tins marked difference Dr MidiUeton evidently had an imeasy con 
sciousness of the weakness of his cause, and therefore resorted to tlic most 
disingenuous shifts, to unpardonable distortions and suppressions of facts 
Mr iMontagu’s faith is sincere and imphcit He practises no trickery He 
conceals nothmg^ He puts tlie facts before us m the full confidence that 
they wall produce on our minds the effect whicli they have produced on lus 
owai , It is not till he comes to reason from facts to motives that his par- , 
tiahty shows itself , and then he leav es Middleton himself far behind His 
work proceeds on the assumption tliat Bacon was an eminently virtuous man 
From the tree Mr Montagu judges of the fruit He is forced to relate many 
actions which, if any man but Bacon had committed them, nobody would 
have dreamed of defending, actions winch are readily and completely ex- 
' plained by supposing Bacon to have been a man whose principles weic not 
strict, and whose spint was not high, actions which can be explained m no 
other way witliout resortmg to some grotesque hypothesis for which there is 
not a tittle of evidence But any hypotliesis is, m Mr Montagu’s opmion, 
more probable than that his hero should ever have done any thing veiy wrong 
This mode of defending Bacon seems to us by no means Bacoman To 
take a man’s character, for granted, and then from his character to infer tlie 
moral quality of all his actions, is surely a process the very reverse of that 
which IS lecommended in the Novum Organum Nothing, we are sure, 
could have led Mr Montagu to depart so far from his master’s precepts, 

' except zeal foi his master’s honour We shall follow a different course 
We sliall attempt, with the valuable assistance which Mr Montagu has 
afforded us, to frame such an account of Bacon’s life as may enable our 
readers correctly to estimate his character 
It IS hardly necessary to say that Francis, Bacon was the son of Sii 
Nicholas Bacon, who held the great s^ of England dm mg the first twenty 
years of the reign of Elizabeth The fame of the father has been tlirowm 
into shade by that of the son But Sir Nicholas was no ordmary mnn He 
belonged to a set of men whom it is easier to desaabe collectively than separ- 
ately, whose mmds were formed by one system of disciplme, who belonged 
to one rank in society, to one umyersity, to one party, to one sect, to one 
administration, and v. ho resembled each other so much m talents, m opinions, 
,in habits, in fortunes, that one character, we had almost said one life, mav, 
to a considerable extent, serve foi them all 
They were the fiist generation of statesmen by profession that England 
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produced Before their time the division of labour had, m this respect, been 
very imperfect Those who had directed public affairs had been, widi few 
exceptions, wamors or priests , warnors whose rude courage was neither 
guided by science nor softened by humanity, priests whose learning and 
abilities were habitually devoted to the defence of tyranny and imposture 
The Hotspurs, the Nevilles, the Cliffords, rough, illiterate, and unreflecting, 
brought to the council-board the fierce and impenous disposition whicli they 
had acquired amidst the tumult of predatory war, or in the gloomy repose 
of the garrisoned and moated castle On the other side was the calm and 
subtle prelate, versed in all that was then considered as learning, trained in 
the Schools to manage ^vords, and in the confessional to manage hearts,' 
seldom superstitious, but skilful in practising on the superstition of others, 
fabe, as it was natural that a man should be whose profession imposed on 
all who were not saints the necessity of being hypocntes, selfish, as it ivas 
natural that a man should ben ho could form no domestic ties and cherish no 
hope of legitimate postenty, moie attached to his order than to his country, 
and guiding the politics of England with a constant side-glance at Rome 

But tlie increase of wealth, the progress of knowledge, and the reforma- 
tion of religion produced a great change The nobles ceased to be militaiy 
chieftains , tlie pnests ceased to possess a monopoly of learmng , and a 
new and remarkable species of politicians appeared 

These men came from iieitlier of the classes whidi had, till then, almost 
exclusively furnished ministers of state They were all laymen , yet they 
were all men of leammg , and tliey were all men of peace They were not 
members of the aristocracy They inherited no titles, no large domains, no 
armies of retainers, no fortified castles Yet they were not low men, such 
as those whom pnnces, jealous of the power of iiobdity, have sometimes 
raised from foiges and cobblers’ stalls to the highest situations They iierc , 
all gentlemen by birth They had nil received a liberal education It is a 
remarkable fact that tliey were all members of the same university The two 
great national seats of leammg had even then acquired the diameters which 
they still retain In intellectual activity, and in reading to admit improve 
ments, the superiority n as tlien, as it has ever smee been, on the side of the 
less ancient and splendid institution Cambridge had the honour of educat- 
ing those celebrated Protestant Bishops whom Oxfoid had the honour of 
burning , and at Cambridge were formed the minds of all those statesmen, 
to whom chiefly is to be attributed the secure establishment of the reformed 
religion m the north of Europe 

The statesmen of whom we spealc passed tlieir youth surrounded by the 
incessant dm of theological controversy Opinions were still m a state of 
chaotic anarchy, intermmglmg, separating, advancmg, recedmg Some- 
times the stubborn bigotry of tlie Conservatives seemed likely to preiail 
Then the impetuous onset of the Reformers for a moment carried all before 
It Then again the resisting mass made a desperate stand, arrested the 
movement, and forced it slowly back Tlie vacillation which at that timi. 
appeared m English legislation, and which it has been the fashion to attri- 
bute to the caprice and to the power of one or two individuals, was truly a 
national vacillation It was not only m the muid of Henry that the^iiew 
theology obtained tlie ascendant one day, and that the lessons of tlie nurse 
and of the pnest regamed them influence on the morrow It was not only 
in the House of Tudor that the husband was exasperated by the opposition 
of the wife, that the son dissented from the opinions of the father, that the 
brother persecuted the sister, that one sister persecuted another The prin- 
ciples of Conservation and Reform earned on their warfare in every part of 
society, m every congregation, in every school of learning, round the hearth 
of every private family, in the recesses of every reflcctmg mind 
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It was m the midst of this ferment that the mmds of the persons whom 
we are descnbmg were de\eIoped 'Ihey were bom Gefonneis. Thej be- 
longetl b> nature to that order of men who always fomi the front ran]^ m 
the great intellectual progress* They were, therefore, one and all, Protes- 
tants. In religious matters, however, though there is no reason to doubt 
that they w ere sincere, they w ere by no means zealous None of them chose 
to mn the snuiUeat personal nsk during the reign of hlarv None of them 
favoured the unhappy attempt of Nortliumberland in favour of his daughter- 
in-law None of thenisliated in the deaperate councils of Wjatt 'They 
contrived to hive busmcsson the Continent, or, if they staid m England, 
they heard mxss -uid kept Lent with gr«.at decorum Wlien those dark and 
perilous years had gone by, and when the crown had descended to a new 
sovereign, they took the lead m the reformation of tlie Church But they 
nrocceded, not with the impetuosity of theologiins, but with the calm de- 
termination of slatesmui They acted, not like men who considered the 
Romish worship as a system too offensive to God, and too destructive of 
souls, to be tolerated fur an hour, hut like men who regarded the points in 
dispute among Chnstiaus as in themselves unimportant, and who were not 
testiained by any scniple of conscience from professing, as they had before 
professed, the Catliolic faith of JIary, the Protestant faidi of Edward, or any 
of die numerous intermediate combinations which the caprice of Henry and 
the servile policy of Crannier liad formed out of the doctrines of both the 
hostile parties They took a deliberate view of the state of tlieir ow n coun- 
try and of the Continent they satisfied themselves as to the leaning of the 
pubhc mind ; and diey chose dicir side They placed themselves at the 
head of the Protestants of Europe, and staked all their fame and fortunes on 
the success of their party 

It is needless to relate how dcvterously, hov resolutely, howglonously 
they directed the poliucs of Eugland dunng the ev entful y ears vvhieh followed, 
how they succeeded m umtmg their friends and svpamung their enemies, how 
diey humbled the pride of Philip, how they backed tlic unconquerable spirit 
of Coligni, how they rescued Holland from tynmny, how they founded the 
inantimc greatness of iheir country, how they outwitted the artful politicians 
of Italy, and tamed the ferocious chieftains of Scotland It is unpossible to 
deny that they coimmtted many acts which vv ould justly bnng on a statesman 
of our time censures of the most senoiis ki^d But, when w e consider the state 
of morality in their age, and the unscrupulous character of the adversancs 
agamst w horn they had to contend, w e are forced to admit tliat 1 1 is not wathout 
reason that their names •’re still held m veneration by their countrymen 

'Ihere were, doubtless, many diversities m their mtdlectual and moral 
character. But there w as a strong family likeness The constitution of their 
nunds was remarkably sound. No particular faculty was preemmenUy de- 
veloped; but manly Iiealtli and vigour were equally difh^ed through the 
whole Tliey were men of letters Iheir minds were by nature and by 
exercise well fashioned for speculative pursuits It was by circumstances, 
rather than by any strong bias of mchnation, tliat they were led to take a 
prominent part in active life In active hfe, however, no men qould bemore 
perfectly free from Uie faults of mere theonsis and pedants No men 
observed more accurately Uie signs of the tunes. No men liad a greater 
practical acquaintance watli human nature Their pohey was generally 
charactenzed rather by vigilance, by moderation, and by fmnnes;^ than by 
invention, or by the spint of enterprise 

They spoke and wrote in a maimer w ortliy of their excellent sense Their 
eloquence was less copious and leas ingenious, but far purer aud more manly 
than that of the succcedmg generation It was the eloquence of men vvlio 
had hved wiUi the first translators of the Bible, and with the authors of the 

‘ z 
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Book of Common Prayer It was luminous, dignified, solid, and v ery slightly 
tamted with that affectation which deformed the style of the ahkst men of 
the ne\t age. If, as sometimes clianced, these politicians were undei the 
necessity of taking a part m the theological controversies on which the dearest 
interests of kingdoms were then staked, they acqmtted themselves as if their 
whole lives had been passed m tlie Sdiools and the Convocation 
. There was something in the temper of these celebrated men which secured 
them against the proverbial uiconstoni^ both of the court and of the multi- 
tude No nitngue, no combmation of mils, could depnve them of the' con- 
fidence of tlieir Sovereign No parliament attacked their influence No 
mob coupled their names with any odious grievance Their power ended 
only with their hves In this respect, their fate presents a most remarkable 
contrast to that of the enterprising and brilliant pohticians of the precedmg 
and of the succccdmg generation Burleigh was mmister during forty years. 
Sir Nicholas Baeon held die great seal more than twenty years Sir Waller 
jMildmay was Chancellcr of the Exchequer twcnty-tliree years Sir Ihomas 

; Smith was Secretary of State eighteen years. Sir Francis 'Walsmgham 
about as long Ihey all died in office, and in the enjoyment of public re- , 
spect and royal favour Far different had been the fate of Wolsey, Cioni- 
well,' Norfolk, Somerset, and Northumberland Far different also was the ' 
late of Essex, of Raleigh, and of the still more illustrious man whose hfe 
w^iroposc to consider 

The explanation of this circumstance is perhaps contamed in the motto 
which Sir Nicholas Bacon inscribed over the entrance of Ins hall at Gorluim- 
bury, Medioct This maxim was constandy borne m mmd by liim- 

self and his colleagues They were more solicitous to lay the foundations of 
dieir power deep than to raise the structure to a conspicuous but nisecure 
height None of them aspired to be sole Munster None of diem provoked 
envy by an ostentatious display of wealth and influence None of them 
affected to outshme the ancient anstocracy of the kingdom They were free 
from diat childish love of tides which characterized die successful courtiers 
of the generation which preceded them, and of that which! followed them 
Only one of diose whom we have named was made a peer, and he was 
content with the lowest degree of the peerage As to money, none of them 
could, ni that age, jusdy be considered as rapacious Some of them would,, - 
even m our tune, deserve the praise of eminent dismteresledntss Their 
fidelity to the State was incorruptible Their pnxate momls were without 
stain Their households were sober and well governed ^ , 

Among these statesmen Sir Nicholas Bacon xvas generally considered as 
raiikuig next to Burleigh He was called by Camden “ Saciis concihis 
altenmi columen , ” and by George Buchanan, 

" Diu Bntannici ‘ ‘ 

Regat secundum columen " < > 'i 

The second wife of Sir Nicholas and mother of Francis Bacon was Anne, 
one of die daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, a man of distmguished leannng 
who had been tutor to Edward Ae Sixth Sir Anthony had paid consider- 
able attention to the education of Ins daughters, and hied to see them all 
splendidly and happily married Tlieir classical acquirements made them 
conspicuous even among die women of iasluon of that age ICatherme, who 
became Lady Kilhgrew, wrote Latin Ilexamelers and Pentameters uhiclv 
would appear with credit m the Musts Elotteiists Mildred, the wife of Lord ^ 
Burlugh, was dcscnbetl by Roger Ascham as the best Greek scholar among 
the yomig women of England, Lady Jane Grey always excepted Anne, 
the mother of Francis Bacon, xvas distuiguished both as a Imguist and as a 
theologian She corre^oitded in Greek with Bishop Jexvel, and translated 
his AjAogta from the Latin, so correctly that neither he nor iVrchbishop 

■S. - ''I 
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Parker could suggest a suigle alteration She also translated a senes of 
sermons on fate and ^rec-^v^ll from, the Tuscan of Bernardo Ochino Thu> 
fact is the more cunons, because Ochino was one of that small and audacious 
band of Itahan reformers, anathematized alike by Wittenbeig, by Geneva, 
by Zuncli, and by Rome, from which the Socimaa sect deduces its origm 
Lady Bacon was doubtless a lady of highly cultivated mmd after the 
fashion of her age But u e must not sufier ourselves to be deluded mto the 

belief that ^le and her sisters were more accomplished women than many 
who are now h\ing On this subject there is, we thmk, much misapprehen- 
sion , We have often heard men who wish, as almost all men of sense wish, 
that women should be highly educated, speak with rapture of the English 
ladies of the sixteenth century, and lament that they can find no modem 
damsel resembhng those fan pupils of Ascham and Aylmer who compared, 
over their embroidery, the styles of Isocrates and Lysias, and who, wlule 
the horns were soimdmg and the dogs m full cry, sat m the lonely ond, with 
eyes nvetted to that immortal page which tells how meekly and bravely the 
first great martyr of mtellectual hberty took tlie cup from his weepmg gaoler 
But surely these complaints ha\e very httle foundation We would by no 
means disparage the ladies of the sixteentli century or their pursmts But 
we conceiie that those 11 ho eatol them at the expense of the women of our 
tune forget one \ ery obvious and very important circumstance In the tune 
of Henry tlie Eighth and Edward the Sixtli, a person who did not read 
Greek and Latin could read nothingi or next to nothmg The Itahan was 
the only modem language winch possessed any thmg that could be called a 
hterature All tlie valuable books then extant m all the vernacular dialects 
of Europe would hardly have filled a smgle shelf England did not yet 
possess Shakspeare’s plays and the Fairy Queen, nor Fiance Montaigne’s 
Essays, nor Spam Don Quixote Inlookmg round a well-fumished library, 
how many English or French books can we find which were extant when 
Lady Jane Grey and Queen Ehzabeth received their education’ Chaucer, 
Gower, Froissart, Coimnes, Rabelais, nearly complete the list It was there- 
fore’ absolutely necessary that a woman should be uneducated or classically 
educated Indeed, without a knowledge of one of the ancient languages no 

person could then have any clear notion of what was passing m the political, 
the literary, or the lehgious world. The Latin was m the sixteenth century 
all and more tlian all that the French was m the eighteenth It was the 
language of courts as well as of the schools It was me language of diplo- 
macy , it was the language of theological and pohtical controversy Bemg 
a fixed language, while the hvmg languages were m a state of fluctuation, 
and being umversally known to the learned and the polite, it was employed by 
almost every writer who aspired to a wide and durable reputation A person 
who was iguoiant of it was shut out from all acquaintance, not merely wutli 
Cicero and Virgd, not meiely with heavy treatises on canon-law and school- 
divimty, butwith the most mterestmg memoirs, state papers, and pamphlets 
of his own time, nay even with the most admired poetry and the most popular 
squibs which appeared on the fleetmg topics of the day, with Buchanan’s 
complimentary verses, with Erasmus’s dialogues, with Hutten's epistles 
This IS no longer the case All pohtical and rehgious controversy is now 
conducted in the modem languages "nie ancient tongues are used only m 
comments on the ancient writers The' great productions of Atheniaii and 
Roman genius are indeed stdl what they were But though their positive 
value isunchanged, their relative value, when compared with the whole mass 
of mental wealth possessed by mankmd, has been constantly falling Ihey 
' were the intellectual all of our ancestors They are but a part of our trea- 
sures Over what tragedy could Lady Jane Grey have wept, over what 
comedy could shq have smiled, if tlie ancient dramatists had not been mher 
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library? > A modem leader can mAc shift without CEdipus and Medta, 
while he possesses Othello and Hamlet If lie knows nothing of'Pyrgo- 
polymces and Thraso, he is familiar with Bobadil, and Bessits, and Pistol, 
and Parolles If he cannot enjoy the dehcious irony of Plato, he may find ^ 
some comjtensation m that of Pascal If he' is shut out from Nephelococcygia, ' 
he may take refuge in Lilliput We are guilty, we hope, of no irreverence 
towards those great nations to which the human race owes art, saeuce, taste, 
civil and intellectual freedom, when iie say, that the stock bequeathed by 
them to us has been so carefully improved that the accumulated interest 
now exceeds the principal Wc believe that the booliS which have been 
written in the languages of western £urope,''during tlielast two hundred and 
fifty years, — translations from the ancient languages of course included, — are 
of greater value than all the books which at the beginning of that penod 
were extant in the world With the modem languages of Europe, English 
women are at least as well acquainted as English men When, therefore, 
we compare the acquirements of Lady Jane Grey with those of an accom- 
plished young woman of our own time, \\ e have no hesitation in awarding 
the supenonty to the latter We hope that our readers will pardon this 
digression It is long , but it can hardly be called unseasonable, if it tends 
to convince them that they are mistaken in thinking that the great-great- ^ 
grandmothers of their great-great-grandmothers were superior uromen to 
their sisters and their wives ' ' ' , 

Francis Bacon, tlie youngest son of Sii Nicholas, was bom at York House, ^ 
his fa&er’s residence in the Strand, on the twenty-second of January, 1561 
The health of Francis was veiy delicate , and to this circumstance may he 
partly attributed that gravity of carnage, and that love of sedentary pursmts, 
which chstmguished him from other boys Ev eiy body knows how much 
his premature readiness of wit and sobnety of deportment amused the Queen, 
and how she used to call him her young Lord Keeper We are tpld tha^ 
whde still a mere diild, he stole away from his playfellows to a vault in St 
James’s Fields, for the purpose of investigating the cause of a singular echo 
which he had observed there It is certain that, at only twelve, he busied 
himself with very ingenious speculations on the art of legerdemain , a subject ^ 
which, as Professor Dugald Stewart has most justly observed, mtnts much 
more attention from philosophers than it has ever received - These are trifles - 
But the eminence which Bacon afterwards attamed malcesthein interesting 
In the thirteenth year of his age he was entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bndge That celebrated school of learning enjoyed the peculiar favour of 
the Lord Treasurer and the Lord Keeper, and acknowledged the advantages ^ 
which itdenved from their patronage in a public letter which bears date just 
a montli after tlie admission of Francis Bacon The master was Whitgift, 
aftenvards Archbishop of Canterbury, a narrow-minded, meaif, and tyramu- 
cal priest, who gamed power by servility and adulation, and employed it in 
persccutmg both those who agreed with Calvin about Church Government, 
and those who differed from Calvin touching die doctniic of Reprobation. 

He was now in a dirysahs state, putting off die worm and puttmg on the 
dragon-fly, a kind of intermediate grub between sycophant and oppressor 
He was indemnifying himself for die court which he found it expedient to 
pay to the Ministers by exercising much petty tjnranny within lus own college 
It would be unjust, however, to deny him ^e praise of havmg rendered 
about this time one important service to letters He stood up manfully 
against those who wished to make Trinity College a mere appendage to 
"Wtstministcr School , and by this act, die only good act, as far as wc 
remember, of his long public life, he saved the noblest place of education m 
^"gJ^d from the degrading fate, of King’s College and New College. i 
It has often been said diat Bacon, w hile still at college, planned that great 
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intellectual revolution n itlx winch his name is inseparably connected The 

evidence on this subject, howeier, is hardly sufficient to prove what is in 
itself so improbable » that any definite scheme of thatkmd should have been 
so early formed, even by so powerful and actiie a mind But it is certain 
that, after a residence of three years at Cambndge, Bacon departed, carry- 
ing with him a profound contempt for tlie course of study pursued ffiere, a 
fixed conviction that the ^stemof academic education in England was radi- 
cally vicious, a jast scorn for the trifles on whidi the followers of Aristotle 
had wasted their powers, and no OTeat reverence for Aristotle himself 
In his sixteenth year he visited Pans, and resided there for some time, 
under die care of Sir Amias Paulet, Elizabeth’s mmister at the French court, 
and one of the ablest and most upright of the many valuable servants whom 
she employed France was at that tmie in a deplorable state of agitation 
Tlie Huguenots and the Catholics were mustermg all their force for the 
fiercest and most protracted of their many struggles , while the pnnce, whose 
duty it was to protect and to restram bodi, had by his vices and follies de- 
graded himself so deeply that he had no authonty over either Bacon, how- 
ever, made a tour through several provinces, and appears to have passed 
some time at Poitiers \Ve hav e abundant proof that dunng his stay on the 
Continent he did not neglect literary and scientific pursuits. But his atten- 
hon seems to have been chiefly directed to statistics and diplomacy It was 
at this time that he wrote those Notes on the State of Europe whidi are 
pnnted m his works He studied the principles of the art of deciphenng 
with great interest, and invented one cipher so mgenious that, many years 
later, he thought it deserving of a place m die DeAngiuenhs In February, 
1580, while engaged m these pursuits, he received intelligence of the almost 
sudden death of his father, and instantly returned to England 
His prospects w ere greatly ov ercast by this event He was most desirous 
to obtain a provision which might enable him to devote hmiself to hterature 
and pohtics He applied to the Government , and it seems strange dnt be 
should have apphed m vain PIis wishes were moderate His hereditary 
claims on die admmistration were great He had himself been favourably 
noticed by the Queen- His uncle was Prime Mmister His own talents were 
such as any minister might have been eager to enlist in the pubhe service 
But his soliatations were unsuccessful The truth is that the Cecils disliked 
him, and did all that they could decently do to keep him down It has never 
been alleged that Bacon had done any dung to merit this dislike , nor is it 
at all probable diat a man whose temper was naturally mild, whose manners 
were courteous, who, through life, nursed his fortunes vvudi the utmost care, 
and who was fearfiil even to a fault of offending die powerful, would have 
given any just cause of displeasure toakinsman who had the means of render- 
ing him essential service and of doing him irreparable injuiy, Tlie real ex- 
planation, we believe, is this Robert Cecil, the Treasurer’s second son, was 
youngei by a few months than Bacon He had been educateil with the 
utmost care, had been initiated, while still a boy, in ffie my-stenes of diplo* 
mai^’ and court-mtngue, and wns just at this time about to be produced on 
the stage "of public life The wish nearest to Burleigh’s heart was that his 

own greatness might descend to this favounte child But even Burleigh’s 
-fatherly partiality could hardly prevent him from perceiving that Robert, 
with all his abilities and acquirements, was no matoi for his cousin Francis 
This seems to us the only rational explanation of the Treasurer’s conduct 
Mr hlontagu is more chantable He supposes that Burleigh was influenced 
merely by affection for his nephew, and was “ little disposed to encourage 
lum to rely on others rather than on himself, and to venture on the quick- 
sands of politics, instead of the certain profession of the law,” If such were 
Burleigh’s feelings, it seems strange that he should have suffered his son to 
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venture on those qracksunds fi om winch he so carefully preserved liis nephew 
I^ut the truth is tliat, if Burleigh had been so disposed, he might easily have 
secured to Bacon a comfortable provision which should have been exposed 
to no nslc And it is certain that he showed os little disposition to enable 
his nephew to live by a profession as to enable him to live without al profes- 
sion 1 hat Bacon himself attributed the conduct of his relatives to Jealousy 
of lus superior talents, ave have not the smallest doubt In a letter written 
many years later to Villiers, he expresses himself thus “ Coimlenance, 

' encourage, and advance able men in all kinds, degrees, and professions 
For HI the lime of the Cecils, the father 'and the son, able men were by 
design and of purpose suppiessed ” ^ 

Whatever Burleigh’s motives ipight be, his purpose .was unalterable The 
supplications which Francis addressed to his uncle and aunt were earnest, 
humble, and almost servile He was the most promising and accomplished 
youpg man of his lime His father had been the‘brother-m-law, the most 
useful colleague, die nearest friend of Uie Minister But all this availed poor 
Francis nothmg He was forced, much against his will, to betake himself 
to the study of the law He was admitted at Gray’s Inn , and,, dunng some 
years, he laboured there m obscunty , 

What the extent of his legal attamments may have been it is difficult to 
say It was not hard for a man of his powers to acquire that very moderate 
portion of technical knowledge which, avhen joined to quickness, tact, wtt,- 
ingenuity, eloquence, and knowledge of tlie world, is sufficient to raise on 
advocate to die highest professional eimnence i,he general opinion ap 
pears to have been that which iias on one occasion expressed by Elizabeth 
“Bacon,” said she, “hath a great wit and mudi learning, but hi 'law 
dioiieth to the uttermost of his knowledge, and is not, deep ” The Cecils,^ 
we suspect, did their best to spread this opinion by avhispers and insinuations 
Coke openly proclaimed it ivith that rancorous insolence which was habitual 
to him No reports are more leadily believed than tliosc wliicli disparage 
genius, and soothe the envy of conscious mediocnty Itmusthave been inex- 
pressibly consohng to a stupid sergeant, die forerunner of him who, a hundred 
and fifty years later, “ shook his head at Murray as a wit,” to know that the 
most profound thinker and the most accomplished orator of the age was veiy 
impenectly acquainted widi the law touching bastard etgnS and mutter ^utsm, 
and confounded the nght of free fisheiy with that of common of piscary 
It IS certain that no man in Oiat age, or indeed during the century and a 
half which followed, ivos better acquamted than Bacon witli the philosophy 
of law His technical knowledge was quite sufficient, with the help of his 
admirable talents and of his insinuating address, to procure clients He rose’ 
very rapidly into business, and soon.entertamed hopes of being called 111111111 
the bar He applied to Lord Burleigh for that purpose, but received a testy 
refusal Of the grounds of that refusal we can, in some measure, judge by 
Bacon’s answer, whicli is still extant It seems that tlie old Lord, whose 
temper age and gout had by no means altered foi the belter, and who loved 
to mark his dislike of the showy, quick-witted young men of the nsmg 
generation, took this opportunity to read Francis q very sliarp lecture on his 
vanity and ivant of respect for his betters. Francis returned a most sub- 
nussive reply, thanked the Treasurer for flje admonition, and promised to 
profit by it Strangers meanwhile were less unjust to the young barrister 
than lus nearest kinsman had been In lus twenty-sixth year he became a 
bencher of his Inn , and two years later he was; appointed Lent reader At 
length, in 1590, he obtained for the first time some show of favour from tlie ’ 
Court He was sworn in Queen’s Counsel extraordinary I But tins mark of 
Imnour was not accompamed by any pecuniary emolument He continued, 
therefore, to solicit his powerful rel^iies for some provision which might 
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enable liim to live witlioiit drudging at lus profession He bore, with a 
patience and serenity which, we fear, bordered on meanness, the morose 
humours of his imde, 'and the sneering reflections which his cousin cast on 
speculative men, lost m philosophical dreams, and too wise to be capable of 
' trsmsacting public busmess At length the Cecils w'cte generous enough to 
procure for him the reversion of the Registrarship of the Star Chamber Tins 
lyas a lucrative place , but, as many years elapsed, before it fell ni, he was 
still under the necessity of labouring for his daily bread 
, In the Parhainent which wns called m 1593 he sat as member for the 
county of Middlesex, and soon attained eminence as a debater It is easy 
to perceive from the scanty lemains of his oratory that the same compact- 
ness of expression and nclmess of fancy which appear mhis writmgs chaiac- 
tcnzed'his speeches , and that lus extensive acquamtance witli literature and 
history enabled bim to entertain his audience with a vast laiiety of illustra- 
tions and allusiojis whicli were generally happy and apposite, but which 
were probably not least pleasing to the taste of that age when they were 
such as xvould now be thought childish or pedantic It is evident also that ‘ 
he was, as indeed might have been expected, perfectly free from those faults 
' which aie generally found m an advocate w'ho, aftei having risen to eminence 
at the Ijar, enters the House of Commons, that it was his habit to deal with 
every great question, not m small detached portions, but as a whole, tliat 
{le refined httle, and tliat his reasonmgs were those of a capacious rather 
than a subtle mind ‘ Ben Jonson, a most unexceptionable judge, has de- 
scnbed^Bacon’s eloquence m words, which, though often quoted. Will beai 
to be quoted again There happened m my time one noble speaker xvho 
was full of gravity m his speaking His language, where he could spare or 
pass by a jest, was nobly censorious No man eier spoke more neatly, 
more pressly, more weightily, or suffered less emptiness, less idleness, m 
what he uttered , Nomeinberof lus speech but consisted of his oivn graces 
His hearers could not cough or look aside from him without loss He com- 
manded where he spoke, and had his judges angry and pleased at his devo- 
' tion No man had then affections more in his power The fear of eiery 
man that heard him was lest he should make an end " From the mention 
which 13 made of judges, it would seem that Jonson had heard Bacon only 
at the Bar Indeed we imagine tliat the House of Commons was then 
almost inaccessible to strangers It is not probable that a man of Bacon’s 
nice observation would speak in Parliament exactly as be spoke in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench But the graces of manner and language must, to a great 
extent, Inie been common between the Queen’s Counsel and the Kinght 
, of the Shire ’ 

Bacon tried to play a very difficult ^me m politics He wished to he at 
once a favourite at Court and popular with the multitude If any man 
could have succeeded m this attempt, 'a man of talents so rare, of judgment 
so prematurely npe, of temper so calm, and of manners so plausible, might 
have been ^expected to succeed , Nor indeed did he wholly fail Once, > 
^ however, he indulged m a bunt of patnoham w hich cost him a long and bitter 
remorse, and which he never ventured to lepeat The Court asked for 
large subsidies and for speedy payment The remains of Bacon’s speech 
hreatlie all the spmt of the Long Parliament < " The gentlemen,” said he, 

‘ ‘ must sell their plate, and the farmers their brass pots ere this will be paid , 
and for us, wc are here to search the wounds of the realm, and not to skim 
them over The dangers are these First, we shall biecd discontent and 
endanger her Majesty's, safety, which must consist more m tlie love of tlie 
people than tlieir wealth .Secondly, this being granted m this sort, other 
princes hereafter will Ipokibr the like ; so tliat we shall put an 'evil prece- 
dent on ourselves and our postenty , and in histones, it is to be observed, 
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of all nations the English are not to be subject, base, or taxable ” The 
Queen and her munsters resented this outbreak of public spint in the highest 
manner Indeed, many an honest member of the House of Commons had, 
for a mudi smaller matter, been sent to the Tower by the proud and hot- 
blooded Tudors The young patnot condescended to make the most abject 
apologies He adjured the Lord Treasurer to show some favour to his poor 
servant and ally He bemoaned himself to the Lord Keeper, m a lettei 
which may keep in countenance the most unmanly of the epistles which Cicero 
wrote during his banishment The lesson was not thrown awaj Bacon 
nei er offended m the same manner again > 

He was now satisfied that he had httle to hope from the patronage of 
those powerful kinsmen whom he had sohcited dunng twelve years lyithsucli 
meek pertinacity , and he began to look towards a different quarter "Among 
the courtiers of Elizabeth had lately appeared a new favourite, young, noble, 
wealthy, accomplished, eloquent, brave, generous, aspiring , a favourite 
who had obtainm from the grey-headed queen such marks of regard as she 
had scarce vouchsafed to Leicester in the season of the passions , who uas 
at once the ornament of the palace and the idol of tlie aty , who ivas the 
common patron of men of letters and of men of the sword, who was the com- . 
mon refuge of the persecuted Catholic and of die persecuted Puntan The 
calm prudence uhich had enabled Burleigh to shape his course through so 
many dangers, and the vast experience which he had acquired in deahiig 
with two generations of colleagues and mals, seemed scarcely sufficient to 
support him m this new competition , and Robert Cecil sickened inth fear 
and envy as he contemplated the rising fame and influence of Essex 
The histoiy of the factions which, towards the close of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, divided her court and her council, though pregnant with instruction,^ 
IS by no means interesting or pleasing Both parties employed die means 
which are familiar to unscrupulous statesmen , and neither had, or even pre- 
tended to have, any important end in view The public mmdwas then 
reposing from one great effort, and collecting strength for anodier That 
impetuous and appalling rush mth which the human intellect had moved 
forward in the career of truth and liberty, during the fifty years which fol- 
lowed the separation of Luther from die communion of the Church of Rome, 
was now over The boundaiy between Protestantism and Popery had been 
fixed very nearly where it still remains England, Scotland, the Northern 
kingdoms were on one side , Ireland, Spain, Portugal, Italy, on the other 
The line of demarcation ran, as it still runs, through the midst of the Nether- ■< 
lands, of Germany, and of Suntzerland, dividmg province from'provmce, 
electorate from electomte, and canton from canton France might be con- 
sidered as a debatable land, in which the contest wras still undecided Since 
that tune, the two religions have done htde more than maintain their ground 
A few occasional incursions have been made But the general frontier 
remains the some Dunng tivo hundred and fifty years no great society has 
risen up like one man, and emancipated itself by one mighty effort from the 
superstition of ages This spectacle ivas common in the sixteenth century 
Why has it censed to be so ? Why has so violent a movement been followed 
by so long a repose? The doctnnes of the Reformers are not less agreeable 
to reason or to revelation now than formerly The pubhc mind is assuredly 
not less enlightened now than formerly ^Vhy is it that Protestantism, after 
cany mg every thing before it m a time of comparatively little knowledge 
and little freedom, should make no perceptible progress in a reasonuig and 
t°lciMt age , that the Luthers, the Calvms, the Elnoxes, the Zwingles, 
should have left no successors , that during two centuries and a half fewer 
converts should have been brought over from the Church of Rome than at 
the tune of the Reformation were sometimes gained m a year Tins has 
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always appeared to as one of the most cuuous and interesting problems in 
historj On some future occasion lie may perhaps attempt to sohe It At 
present, it is enough to say that, at the close of Elizabeth's reign, the Pio> 
testqnt jiarty, to borrow the language of the Apocalypsey had left its first 
love and had ceased to do its first works - 

Tlie great struggle of the sixteenth century was over The great struggle 
of die seventeenth century had not commenced The confessors of Mary’s 
reign were dead The members of the Long Parhament were still in their 
cradles. The Papists had been dcpriicd of all power ui the state The 
Puntans had not jet attained any formidable extent of power True it is 
that a student, well acquainted with the history of the next generation, can 
easily discern m the proceedings of die last Parliaments of Elizabeth the 
germ of great and ever memorable events But to the eye of a contem' 
' porarj nothing of this appeared The two sections of ambihous men who 
were struggling for power differed from each other on no important public 
question BoUi belonged to the Established Church Both professed bound- 
less loyalty to die Queen Both approved die war with Spam There is 
not, as far as we are aware, any reason to believe that they entertained dif- 
ferent views concerning the succession to the Crown Certainly neither 
faction had any great measure of reform in view Neither attempted to 
, redress any public gnevance The most odious and pernicious grievance 
under which die nation then suffered was a source of profit to both, and was 
defended by both wadi equal zeal Raleigh held a monopoly of cards, 
Essex a monopoly of sweet wanes In fact, the onlj ground of quarrel be- 
tween the parties was that diey could not agree as to then lespcctivc sliares 
of pow cr and patronage 

Nothmg in the political conduct of Essex entitles him to esteem , and the 
pity wath which xve regard his early and terrible end is dumiiisbed by the 
consideration, that he put to hazard the lives and fortunes of lus most at- 
tached friends, and endeavoured to thiovv the whole coimtry into confusion, 
for objects purely personal Still, it is impossible not to be deeply intei- 
ested for a man so brav'e, high-spmted, and generous, for a man who, while 
he conducted himself towards his sov ereigu w ith a boldness such as w as then 
found in no other subject, conducted himself toward;, his dependents with a 
delicacy such as has rarely hcen found m any other patron Unlike the vail- 
gar herd of benefactors, he desired to mspirc, not gratitude, but affection 
He tned to make those whom he befriended feel towards him as towards an 
equal His mind, ardent, susceptible, naturally disposed to admiration of 
all that IS great and beautiful, was fascinated by the genius and the accom- 
pkshments of Bacon A close fnendship wais soon formed between them, 
a fnendship destined to have a dark, a mournful, a shameful end 

In 1594 the office of Attorney-General became vacant, and Bacon hoped 
to obtain it Essex, made his friend’s cause his own, sued, expostulated, 
promised, threatened, but all in vam It is probable that the dislike felt by 
the Cecils for Bacon had been increased by the connection winch he had 
lately formed witli the Earl Robert was then on the point of being made 
Secretary of State He happened one day to be in the same coach wilk 
Essex, and a remarkable conversation took place between them “My 
Lord,” said Sir Robert, “ tlie Queen has determined to appomt an Attomey- 
I General without more delay I pray your Lordship to let me know whom 
yon will favour ” “ I wonder at your question,” rephed the Earl “ You 
- cannot but know that resolutely, against all the world, I stand for your cousin, 
Francis Bacon " “ Good Lord I” cned Cecil, unable to bndle his temper, 
“I wonder jour Lordship should spend jour strength on so unhkely a mat- 
ter, Can you name one precedent of so raw a j'outh promoted to so gieat 
a place ? ” This objection came with a smgularly bad grace from a man w bo. 
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though younger than Bacon^ was in daily expectation, of being made Secre* 
tary of State The blot was toa obvious to be missed by Esses, who seldom 
forbore to ^cak his mind “ I have made no search,” said he, “ for pre- 
cedents of young men ivho have fiUed the office of Attorney-General But 
I could name to you. Sir Eobert, a man younger than Francis, less learned, 
and equally inexpcnenced, who is suing and striving with all his might for 
an office of fai greater weight “ Sir Robert liad notlung to say but that he 
thought his oivn abilities equal to the place which he hoped to obtain, and 
that Ins father’s long services deserved such a mark of gratitude from the 
Queen , as if his abilities were comparable to his cousin’s, or as ifSir Nicholas 
Bacon had done no service to the State Cecil then hinted tliat, if Bacon 
would be satisfied with tlie Solicitorship, that might be of easier digestion 
to tlic Queen “Digest me no digestions,” said the generous and ardeiiti 
Earl “ The Attorneyship for Francis is that I must have , and m that I 
will spend all my poivei, might, authority, and amity, and wth tooth and 
nail procure the same for him against whomsoever, and whosoever getteth 
this office out of my hands for any other, before he have it, it shall cost lum 
the commg by And this be you assured of. Sir Robert, for now L fully 
declare'myself , and for my own part. Sir Robert, I think strange both, of 
my Lord Treasurer and you, that can have the mmd to seel*, the preference 
of a stranger before so near a kinsman , for if you vv eigh m i balance the parts 
every way of his competitor and him, only excepting five poor'years of ad- 
mitting to a house of court before Francis, you shall find in all oUier respects 
wliatsoev'er no comparison between them ” 

When the office of Attorney-General was filled up, the Earl pressed the 
Queen to make Bacon Solicitor-General, and, on this occasion, the old Lord 
Ticasurer professed himself not unfavourable to lus nephew’s pretensions 
But, after a contest which lasted more than a year and half, and m which - 
Essex, to use his own words, “ spent all his power, might,' authority, and 
amity,” the place was given to another Essex fdt this disappointment 
keenly, but found consolation in the most munificent and dehcate liberahty 
He presented Bacon with an estate worth near two thousand pounds, situated 
at Twickenham, and this, as Bacon owned many years after, “ wathso kind 
and noble arcumstances as the maimer was worth more than the matter ” 

It was soon after Uiese events that Bacon first appeared before the public 
as a writer Early in 1597 he published asmaU volume of Essays, which was 
afterwards enlarged by successive additions to many tunes its onginal bulL , 
Thus little w ork w as, as it wdl desen ed to be, exceedmgly popular It w as 
reprinted m a few months , it was translated into Latin, French, and Italian, 
and It seems to have at once cstablislied the literary reputation of its author. 
But, though Bacon’s reputation rose, his fortunes were still depressed He 
was m great pecuniary difficulties , and, on one occasion, was arrested m tlie > 
street at tlie suit of a goldsmith for a debt of three hundred pounds, and_ 
was earned to a spunging-house m Coleman Street, 

Tlie kindness of Essex was m the mean tune mdefatigable ln<IS 9 ® 
sailed on his memoiable expedition to the coast of Spam At the very 
moment of his embarkation, he wrote to several of his faends, commending 
to them, dunng his own absence, the interests of Bacon 'He retumed,'after t 
performing the most brilhant mditary exploit that was achieved on the Con- 
tinent by English arms during the long mterval which elapsed between tlie 
battle of Agmeourt and that of Blenheim His valour, his talents, his humane 
and generous disposition, had made lum the idol of his countrymen and had 
fcxtortcd praise from the enemies whom he had conquered * He had always 
Men proud and headstrong, and his splendid success seems to liave rendered 
his faults more offensive than ever But to his fhend Francis he was still j 
'a Ssc Cervantes’s Novcla-di la Es^aHola Inglesa \ ' 
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the sime. Bacon had some thoughts' of malving his fortune by inamage, and 
had begun to pay court to a widow of the name of Hatton > The eccentiic 
manncri. and \iolent temper of this woman made her a disgrace and a tor- 
ment to her conneefaons But Bacon was not awre of htr faults, or was 
disposed to oterlook tlieni for the sake of her ample fortune Essex pleaded 
his fncud’s cause w ith Ins usual ardour The letters which the Earl addressed 
^to lady Hatton and to her, mother arc still extant, and are highly honour- 
able to him “ If," he wrote, “ she were my sister or my daughter, I pio- 
test I would as confidently' resoUe to further it as 1 now persuade you ” and 
again, “If ray faith be any thing, I protist, if I had one as near me as she 
13 to you, I had rather in itch her with him, than with men of far greater 
titles ” The suit, happily" for Bacon, was unsuccessful Ihe lady indeed 
\,'as kind to him m more a\ays than one She rejected him , and she accepted 
his enemy. She married that narrour-nunded, bad-hearted pedant. Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, and did her best to make lumas nuserable as he deserved to be 
The fortunes of Essex had now reached their height, and began to decline 
Ho possessed indeed all the qualitte*s which raise men to greatness rapidly 
But he had neithei the virtues nor the MCes which enable men to retain 
greatness long His frankness, lus keen sensibility to insult and injustice, 
were by no means agreeable to a sosereign naturally impatient of opposition, 
and accustomed, during forty' years, to the most extravagant llatteiy', and 
the most alnect submission The daring and contemptuous manner m w hidi 
he bade defiance to his enemies excited then deadly hatred Ills administra- 
tion in Ireland \.as unfortunate, and m many respects highly blainable 
Though his bnlliaut courage and lus impetuous activity fitted him admirably 
for such enterpnses as that of Cadiz, he did not possess the caution, patience, 
and lesolutioii necessary for die conduct of a piotracted war, in which diffi- 
culties were to be gradually surmounted, in which much discomfort was to 
be endure'd, and m wludi few splendid exploits could be achieved Foi 
the cn il duties of his high place he was still less qualified Though eloquent 
and accomplished, he was in no sense a statesman The multitude mdeed 
still continued to regard even Ins faults widi fondness But the Court had 
ceased to give him credit, even for the merit which he really possessed Tljc 
person on whom, during the decline of his mfluence, he chieily depended, to 
whom he confided lus peqilcvitics, whose advice he solicited, whose mter- 
cess.ion he employed, was his fnend Bacon The lamentable truth must be 
told This friend, so loved, so trusted, bore a principal part m ruining tlie 
Earl's fortunes, m shedding his blood, and in blackening Ins memoiy ' ' 
‘ But letus be just to Bacon We believe that, to the last, he had no wish 
to injure Essex Nay, we believe tiiat he suicerely exerted himself to seive 
Essex, as long as he thought that he could serve Essex without injuring him- 
self The advice which he gave to lus noble benefactor was generally most 
judicious He did all m his power to dissuade the Earl from accepting tlie 
Govenunenfc of Ireland “ lor," says he, “ I did as plainly see his ovei- 

throvv cliauied as it were by destiny to that journey, as it is possible for a 
man to groiuid a judgment upon futme contingents ” The prediction was 
accomplished Essex letumed m disgrace Bacon attempted to mediate 
between his friend and the Queen, and, we believe, honestly employed all 
his address for that purpose But the task which he had undertaken was 
too difficult, dehcate, and perilous, even for so w aiy and dexterous an agent 
He had to manage two spirits equally proud, resentful, and ungovernable 
At Essex House, fie had to calm the rage of a yomig hero incensed by multi- 
plied wrongs and humiliations, and then to pass to Whitehall for the purpose 
of soothing the peevishness of a sovereign, whose temper, never very gentle, 
Ind been rendered morbidly irritable by age, by declining health, and by the 
long habit of listening to flattery and exacting implicit obechence It is hard 
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to serve two masters Situated as Bacon was, it was scarcely possible for 
him to shape his course so as not to give one or both of his employers reason 
to complain For a time he acted as fairly as, in circiunstaiices so embarrass* 
ing, could reasonably be expected At length he found that, while he n-as 
trying to prop the fortunes of another, he was in danger of shaking his own 
He had disobliged both the parties whom' he wished to reconcile Essev 
thought him wanting m zeal as a fnend Elizabeth thought him wanting m 
duty as a subject The Earl looked on him as a spy of the Queen , the 
Queen as a creature of the Earl The reconciliation which he had laboured 
to effect appeared utterly hopeless A thousand signs, legible to eyes far 
less keen tlian his, announced that the fall of his patron wus at hand He 
shaped Ins course accordingly When Essex ivas brought before the council 
to answer for his conduct m Ireland, Bacon, after a faint attempt to excuse 
himself fiom takmg part against his fnend, submitted himself to the Queen's 
pleasure, and appeared at the bar in support of the charges But a darker 
scene was behind The unhappy young nobleman, made 1 eckless by despair, 
ventured on a rash and criminal enterprise, which rendered him liable to the 
highest penalties of the law What course was Bacon to take? This Ma<; 
one of those conjunctures which show what men are To a liigh>mindecl 
man, wealth, power, court-favour, even personal safety, would have appeared 
of no account, when opposed to friendship, gratitude, and honour Such a 
man would have stood by the side of Essex at tlie trial, would have “ spent 
all his power, might, authority, and amity ” m soliciting a mitigation or the 
sentence, would have been a daily visiter at the cell, would have received 
the last injunctions and the last embrace on the scaffold, would have em- 
ployed 'll! the powers of his intellect to guard fiom insult the fame of his 
generous though erring friend An ordmary man would neither have meurred 
the danger of succouring Essev, nor the disgrace of ossailmg him Bacon 
did not even preserve neutrality He appeared as counsel for the prosecu 
tion In that situation, he did not confine himself to what would have been 
amply sufficient to procure a verdict He employed all his wit, his rhetpric, - 
and his learning, not to insure a conviction, — ^for the circumstances 'were 
such that a conviction was inevitable, — but to depnve tlie unhappy pnsoneu 
of all those excuses which, though l^plly of no value, yet tended to dimmish 
the moral guilt of the crime, and which, therefore, tliougk they could not 
justify the peers m pronouncing an acquittal, might incline the Queen to 
grant a pardon The Earl urged as a palliation of his frantic acts that he 
was surrounded by powerful and inveterate enemies, that tliey had ruined 
his fortunes, that they sought his life, and that their persecutions had driven 
him to despair Tins was true , and Bacon well knew it to be true ^ But 
he affected to treat it os an idle pretence He compared Essex to Pisisjratus 
who, by pretending to be in immment danger of assassmation, and b) ev- 
hibiting self-inflicted wounds, succeeded m estaUisliing tyranny at ‘Athens 
This was too much for tlie prisoner to bear He interrupted lus ungrateful 
friend by callmg on him to quit the part of an advocate, to come forward as 
a witness, and to tell the Lords whether, m old times, he, Francis Bacon, 
had not, under his own hand, repeatedly asserted the truth of what he now 
represented as idle pretexts It is painful to go on wifli this lamentable 
story Bacon returned a shuffling answer to the Earl’s question, and, as if 
the allusion to Pisistratus were not sufficiently offensive, made another allu- 
sion still more unjustifiable He compared Essex to Henry Duke of Guise, 
md the rash attempt m the city to the day of the bamcades at Paris Why ■- 
Bacon had recourse to such a topic it is' difficult to say It was qmte nn- 
, necessary for the purpose of obtammg a verdict It was certain to produce 
strong impression on the mind of tiie haughty and jealous princess on w'hose 
^ "•e the Earl’s fate depended The faintest allusion to the degrading 
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tutelage ui wliidi the last Valois had been, held by the House of Lorraine 
lias sulhcjent to harden her heart against a iiianiiho in rank, in military 
reputation, ui populanty among the citizens of the capital, bore some re- 
semblance to die Captain of tlie League 

Essex was convicted Bacon made no effort to save him, tliough the 
Queen’s feehiigs, were such that he might have pleaded liis benefactor’s cause, 
possibly with success, certainly without any serious danger to himself 1 he 
unliapp> nobleman was executed His fate excited strong, perhaps un- 
rea«onablc feelings of compassion and indignation The Queen was received 
by the citizen:, of London with gloomy looks and faint acclamations ^ She 
thought It expedient to publish a vindication of her hte proceeding*. The 
rntliTess friend who had assisted in taking the Earl’s life was now employed 
to murder the Earl’s fame The Queen had seen some of Bacon’s writings 
and had been pleased with them Ht was accordingly selected to write 
“ A Dedaration of the Practices and Treasons attempted and committed by 
Bobert Earl of Essex,” which was printed by authontv In the succeeding 
reign. Bacon had not a word to say in defence of this performance, a per- 
formance abounding in expressions which no generous enemy would have 
employed respecting a man who had so dearly expiated his offences Ills 
only excuse was, tliat he wrote it by command, that he considered hmiself 
as a mere secretary, that he had particular instructions as to the way m which 
he was to tieat every pait of the subject, and that, m fact, he had furnished 
only the arrangement and the style 

We regret to say that the whole conduct of Bacon through the course of 
these transactions appears to Mr Montagu not merely excusable, but de- 
serving of high admiration The integrity and benevolence of this gentle- 
man are so well known that our readers will probably be at a loss to con- 
ceive by wliat steps he can have arrived at so extraordinary a conclusion 
and w’e are half afiaid that they will suspect ns of practising some artifice 
upon them when we report the pnnapal arguments which he employs 

In order to get nd of the charge of ingratitude, Mr Montagu attempts to 
show that Bacon lay under greatei obligations to the Queen than to Essex 
What these obUgations were it is not easy to discover The situation of 
Queen’s Counsel, and a remote reversion, weie surely favouis x'eiy far below 
Bacon’s personal and hereditary claims The> were favours whicli had not 
cost the Queen a groat, nor had they put a groat into Bacon’s purse It was 
necessary to rest Ehzabeth’s claims to gratitude on some other ground , and 
this Mr Montagu felt “What perhaps was her greatest kindness,” says 
he, “instead of having hastily advanced Bacon, she had, with a conbiiuance 
of her friendship, made him bear the* yoke in Ins youth Sucli were his 
obligations to Elizabeth ” Such mdeed they were Being the son of one 
of her oldest and, most faitliful mmistem, being himself the ablest and most 
accomplished joung man of Ins time, he had been condemned by her to 
drudgery, to obscurity, to poverty She had depreciated his acquirements 
She had checked him in the most imperious manner, when in Parliament 
he ventured to act an mdepcndcnt part She had refused to him the pro- 
fessional advancement to which he had a just claim To her it was owing 
tluit, wlule younger men, not superior to him m extraction, and far mfenor 
to him in ever) kind of personal ment, were iilling the highest offices of the 
state, adding manor to nianoi, rearing palace after palace, he was lying at 
a spungmg-house for a debt of three handled pounds Areuredlyif Bacon 
owed gratitude to Elizabeth, lie owed none to Essex If the Queen really 
ivas his best friend, the Earl was Ins worst enemy We wonder that Mr 
i^Iontogu did not press tins argument a little furthei He mighthave main- 
tained that Bacon was excusable in revenging hunself on a man who had 
attempted to rescue Ins jouth from the salutary yoke imposed on it by tlif 
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Queen, who had wibhed to advance, him hastdy, who, not content with 
attempting to inflict the Attomey-Generalship upon him, liad been'bo cruel , 
as to present him witli a landed estate ' ‘ ' 

Again, we can hardly think Mr Montagu serious when he tells ns that 
Bacon ivas bound for the sake of the public not to destroy Ins own. hopes of 
advancement, and that he took part against Esse\ fioni a wish to obtam 
power which might enable him to be useful to his country We really do 
not know how to lefute such arguments e.\ccpt by stating ,tliem Tfothing 
!■> impossible winch does not involve a contradiction. It is barely possible 
that Bacon’s motives for acting as he did on this occasion may have beeif 
gratitude to the Queen for keeping him pool, and a desire to benefit his 
^ow-crcatures in some high situation And there is a posaibihty that 
Bonner may have been a good Protestant who, being convinced that the 
blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church, heroically wait througlLoll the 
drudgery and infamy of persecution, in order that he might inspire the Eng 
lish people witli an intense and lasting hatred of Popery riiere is'a pos 
sibihty that Jeffreys may have been an ardent lover of liberty, and that he 
may have beheaded Algernon Sydney, and burned Elizabetli Gaunt, only in' 
order to produce a reaction which might lead to the limitation of the prero- 
gative There is a possibility tliat Tliurtellmay have killed Weaie only m 
order to give the youth of England an impressive warning against ganiirig 
and bad company There is a possibdity that Fauntleioy may have forged 
powers of attorney, only in order that his fate might turn the attention of 
the public to the defects of the penal law These thmgs, we say, are pos- 
sible But they are so extravagantly improbable that a man who should act 
on such suppositions would be fit only for St Luke’s And w e do not see 
why suppositions on which no rational man would act in oidinary hfe should 
be admitted into histoiy 

Mr Montagu’s notion tliat Bacon desired power only m order to do good 
to mankind appears somewhat strange to us, when we consider how Bacon 
afterw ards us^ power, and hOw he lost it Surely the service w’hidi he ren- 
dered to mankmd by takmg Lady Wliarton’s broad pieces "and Sir John' 
Kennedy’s cabinet was not of such vast importance as to sanctify all the 
means winch might conduce to that end If the case w^re fairly staled, it 
would, we much fear, stand thus Bacon was a servile advocate, tliat he 
might be a corrupt judge 

Mr Alontogu maintains that none but the ignorant and unreflecbng can' 
think Bacon censurable for any tbmg that he did as counsel for the Crown, 
and that no advocate can justifiably use any discretion a.s to the party for 
whom he appears. We will not at present inquire whether the doctnne 
which is held on this subject by Enghsh lawyers be or be not agreeable to 
reason and morality , whether it be nght that a man should, with a wig on 
Ills head, and a band round his neck, do for a gumea what, without those 
appendages, he would think it wicked and infamous to do for an empire , 
whether it be nght that, not merely believing but know mg a statement to 
be true, he should do all tliat can be done by sophistry, by rhetoric, 'by„ 
solemn asseveration, by indignant exclamation, by gesture, by play of fea- 
tures, by temfying one honest witness, by perplexing another, to cause a 
jury to tlunk that statement false It is not necessary on the present occa- 
sion to decide these questions Tlie professional rules, be they good or bad,' 
are rules to which many inse and virtuous max have conformed, and are 
daily conforming If, therefore, Bacon did no more tlum these rules re- 
quired of him, we shall readily admit that he was blameless, or, at least, 
excusable But we conceive that his conduct was not justifiably according 
to any professional rules that now exist, or that ever existed m England It 
lias always been held thati m cnrmnal cases uj '.Inch the prisoner was 
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deiutd the help of counsel, and, above all, m capital cases, advocates were 
botli entitled md bound to exercise a discietion. It is true, that, after the 
Revolution, when the Parliament began to make mquisition for die innocent 
blood whicli had been shed by tlie £st Stuarts, a feeble attempt was made 
to defend the lawyers who had been accomphees in the murder of Sir 1 homas 
Amistiong, on the groimd tliat they had only acted professionally Ihe 
wretched sophism was silenced by the execrations of the House of Commons 
“ Thmgs will never be well done,” said Mr Foley, “ till some of diat pro- 
fession be made examples ‘ We have a new sort of monsters m the 
world,” said the yomiger Hampden, “haranguing a man to death These 
I call bloodhounds Sau^'cr is very ciiminal and guilty of diis mmder ” 
“1 speak to discharge my conscience,” said Mr Galloway “1 will not 
Ime tlie blood of this man at my door Sau 7 er demanded judgment agamst 
him and execuhon I bche\ e Imn gmlty of the death of tins man Do what 
you will with him ” “ If thepiofessionof the law,” said the elder Hampden, 
‘gives a man authority to murder at this rale, it is the interest of all men 
to nse and exterminate tint profession ” Nor was this language held only 
by mileamcd country gentlemen Sir Wilham Williams, one of tlie ablt^t 
and most unscrupulous la^vyers of the age, took the same view of the case 
He had not hesitated, he said, to take part m the prosecution of the Bishops, 
because they were allowed counsel But he mamtamul that, where the 
prisoner was not allowed counsel, the Counsel for tlie Crown ivas bound to 
cxeicise a discretion, and tliat every lawyer who neglected this distinction 
was a betrayer of the law But it is unnecessary to cite authority , It is 
Imown to every body who has ever looked into a court of quarter-sessions 
tliat lawyers 'do exercise a discretion m criminal cases, and it is plain to 
every man of common sense that, if they did not exercise such a discretion, 
they would be a more hateful body of men than those bravoes who used to 
liire out tiieir stilettoes m Italy 

Bacon appeared against a man who was indeed guilty of a great offence, 
but who had been his benefactor and friend He did moie than this ^Nay, 
he did more than a person who had never seen isssex would have been jus- 
tified m domg He employed all the art of an advocate in order to make 
tlie prisoner’s conduct appear more inexcusable and more dangerous to the 
state than' it really had been All that professional duty could, in any case, 
have required of him would liavc been to conduct the cause so as to msurc 
a conviction. But from the nature of the circumstauces there could not be 
the smallest doubt that the Earl would be found guilty The clioracter of 
the crime was unequivocal It had been committed lecently, m broad day- 
light, in the streets of the capital, in the presence of thousands If ever 
there was an occasion on which an advocate had no temptation to lesort to 
extraneous topics, for the purpose of blmdmg the judgment and mflannug 
the passions of a tribunal, this was that occasion Why then resoit to argu- 
ments wluch, while they could add nothing to the strength of the case, con- 
sidered m a legal pomt of view, tended to aggravate tlie moral guilt of the 
fatal enterpnse, and to excite fear and resentment m that quarter from which 
alone the Earl could now expect mercy? Why remind the audience of tlie 
arts of the ancient tyrants? Why deny, >vhat every body knew to be the 
truth, that a powerful faction at court had long sought to effect the rum of 
the prisoner? Why, above all, institute a parallel between tlie unliappy 
culpntand the most wicked and most successful rebel of tlie age? Was it 
absolutely impossible to do all that professional duty required without remind- 
ing a jealous sovereign of the League, of the bamcades, and of all thehumi- 
hations which a too powerful subject liad heaped on Henry the Tlurd? 

. But if we admit Ac pl^ which Mr Montagu urges in defence of what 
Bacon did as an advocafei what shall we say of the “ Declaration of the 
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Treasons of Robert Earl of Essex?” Here at least there was no pretence 
of professional obligation Even those who may think at the duty of a 
lawyer to hang, draw, and quarter his benefactors, for a proper considera- 
tion, tvill hardly say that it is his duty to tvnte abusive pamphlets agamst 
them, after they are m their graves' Bacon excused himself by saying that 
he was not answerable for the mattei of the book, and that he furnished only 
the language But why did he endow such purposes with words ^ Could 
no hack wnter, ivithout virtue or sliame, be found to exaggerate the errors, 
already so dearly expiated, of a gentle and noble spmt ? Every age produces 
those Imks between the man and the baboon Every age is fertde of Old; 
mixons, of Kenricks, and of Anthony Fasquins But was it for Bacon so 
to prostitute his intellect ? Could he not feel that, while he rounded and 
pointed some penod dictated by the envy of Cecil, or gave a plausible form 
to some slander mvented by the dastardly malignity of Cobham, he was not 
sinning merely against his inend’s honour and his own^ Could he not feel 
that letters, eloquence, plidosophy, were all degraded m his degradation? 

The leal explanation of all this is perfectly obvious , and nothing but a par 
tiality amounting to a ruling passion could cause any body to miss ib Ihe 
jnonu qualities of Bacon were not of a high order We do not say that he , 
was a bad man He was not inhuman or t3rranmcal He bore ^vith meek- 
ness his high cml honours, and the far higher honours gained by his intel 
lect He was very seldom, if ever, provoked into treatmg any person widi 
malignity and insolence No man more readdy held up the left cheek to 
those who had smitten the right No man was more expert at the soft , 
answer whidi tumetli away wnath He was never charged, by any accuser 
entitled to the smallest credit, with hcentious habits His even temper, his 
floivmg courtesy, the general respectability of his demeanour, made a fsfyour 
able impression on those who saw him in situations which do not severdy 
ti-y the principles His faults were — ^we ivntc it with paui — coldness of 
heart, and meanness of spirit He seems to have been incapable of feeling 
strong afiection, of facing great dangers, of making great saenhees IIis 
desires were set on things below Wealth, precedence, titles, patronage, 
the mace, the seals, the coionet, large houses, fair gardens, nch manors, 
masay services of plate, gay hangings, cunous cabinets, had as great attroc 
tions for him as for any of the courtiers who dropped on their knees in tlu: 
dirt when Ehzabeth passed by, and then hastened home to wnte to the King 
of Scots that her Grace seem^ to be breaking fast For these objects he 
had stooped to every thing, and endured every thing For these he had 
sued in the humblest manner, and, when unjustly and ungraciously repulsed, 
had thanked those who had repulsed him, and had begun to sue again t For 
these objects, as soon as he found that the smallest show of mdependence 
in Parliament was offensive to the Queen, he had abased lumself to the dust 
before her, and implored forgiveness m terms better suited to a convicted 
thief than to a knight of the shire For fliese he joined, and for these he 
forsook. Lord Essex He continued to plead his patron’s cause with the 
Queen as long as he thought that by pleading that cause he might serve 
himself Nay, he went further, for his feelmgs, though not-warm, were 
kind , he pleaded that cause as long as he thought tliat he could plead if 
w ithout mjury to hunself But when it became evident that Essex w as gomg < 
headlong to his ruin. Bacon began to tremble for his oivn fortunes Wliat 
he had to fear would not indeed haie beeij very alarming to a. man of lofty 
character It was not death Itwas not unprisoninent Itwasthelos» 
of rourt favour It ivas the being left behind by others m the career of 
^bition It was the having leisure tp finish the Itutauraiw Magna Tlic‘ 
looked coldly on' him The courtiers began to consider him as a 
marked man He determined to diaugc hB hue of conduct, and to proceed 
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m a new course with as raudr \jgour as to mkc up for lost time. When 
once he liad dettnnuietl to act against his fncnJ, knowing himself to he 
‘inspected, he acted with more zeal than would have been iiece'.sary or jua- 
lifiahlc if he had been ciuplov ed against a stranger lie exerted his profes- 
sional talents to sired the JEarVs blood, and his literarj talents to blacken the 
bails memory. 

It is certain that his conduct exated at the tune great and general dis- 
appTobation Wliile Eliralicth lived, indeed, this disapprobition, thougii 
deeply felt, was not loudly expressed. But a great change was at hand. 
The health of the Queen had long been dccajiiig, and tiie operation of 
age and disease was now assistcal by acute mental sutTering The pitiable 
niclanchol} of her last days has generally been asenbed to her fond regret 
for Essex But we are 'isposcd to atlnbutc her dejection partly to jihy steal 
causes, and partly to the conduct of her coiirtie>rs and ministers They did 
dl m their power to conceal from her the intrigues which they were cany'- 
rng on at the Court of Scotbnd. But her keen sagacity was not to be so 
deceived She did not know tlie whole But she knew that she was sur- 
rounded by men who were imjiaticnt for that new w orld which was to bi^in 
at her death, who had never been attached to her by affection, and who 
were now but very slightly attached to hei by interest Prostration and 
flattery could not conceal from her the cruel truth, that those wliom she had 
trusted and promoted had never loved her, and were fast ceasing to fear her. 
Unable to avenge herself, and too proud to complain, she suffered sorrow 
aud resentment to prey on her heart, till, afte-ra long career of power, pros- 
{leniy, and gloiy, she died sick and weary of the world 

jfaines mounts Uie throne and Bacon employed all his address to obtain 
for himself a share of tlie favour of his new master Ihis was no difficult 
task The faults of Jainc->, botli as a man and as a pnnee, w ere numerous ; 
but insensibility to tlic claims ofgemus and learning was not among them 
lie was indeed made up of two men, a witty, well-read scholar, who wrote, 
disputed, and harangued, and a nervous, dnveUmg idiot, who acted If he 
had been a Canon of Christ Church, or a Prebend try of Westmmster, it is 
not improbable that he would have left a highly respectable name to pos- 
terity , that he would have (bstmgiushed himself among tlic translators of 
the Bible, and among Uie Divmcs who attended the Synod of Dort , and 
that he would have been regarded by the literary world as no contemptible 
nval of Vossius and Casaubon But fortune placed him in a situation m 
winch his weaknesses covered him with disgrace, and in which his accom- 
plishmcnts brought him no honour In a college, much eccentncity and 
childislmess would have been readily pardoned m so learned a man But 
all that learning could do for him on the throne was to make people tlimk 
him a pedant as well as a fool 

Bacon was favourably received at Court j and soon found that his chance 
of promotion was not diminished by the death of the Queen He was 
solicnous to be knighted, for two reasons which are somewhat amusing. 
The Kmg had already dubbed half London, and Bacon found himself the 
only untitled person m his mess at Gray’s Inn T his was not v ery agreeable 
to him He hod also, to quote his own words, “found an Aldermans 
daughter, a luuidsome maiden, to his liking ” On Imth these grounds, he 
begged his cousin Bobert Cecil, “ if it might please his good Lordship,” to 
use his interest m his behalf The application was successful. Bacon 
was one of three hundred gentlemen who, on the coronation day, received 
the honour, if it is to be so called, of knighthood The handsome maiden, 
a daughter of Alderman Bamliam, soon after consented to become Sir 
Francis’s lady 

The death of Elizabeth, though on the whole it improved Bacon’s pros- 
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pects, was in one respect an unfortunate event for Imn The new King had 

always felt kindly toi/ards Lord Lssex, and, as soon as he came to the throne,' 
began to' show fa\ our to the House of Devereuiq and to those \vho had stood 
by that house m its adversity E\ery body Ivas now at hberty to speak out 
respecting those lamentable eients in winch Bacon had, borne so laige a 
share Elizabeth avas scarcely cold when tlie public feduig began to mani*- 
fest itself by marks of respect towards Lord bouthamptoir', "Ihat aecpni' 
^phshed nobleman, who u ill be remembered to the latest ages as the generous , 
and discerning patron of Shakspefare, was held in honour by Iik contem*' 
poraries chiefly on account of the devoted affection which he had’ ljpme,to 
Essex ' He had been tried and convicted together witli liis fnend ,,but the , 
Queen had spared Ins life, "and, at the time of her deathj he was' still a 
prisoner A etowd of visiters hastened to the Toner to congratulate him 
on Ins approaching deliverance With fhatteoivd Bacon could not venture 
to mingle The multitude loudly condemned him , and his consdencef told 
him that’the multitude had' but too much reason ' He excused himself to 
Southampton by letter, in terms whidi, if he had, as Mr Montagu conceives,', 
done only what as a subject and "m advocate he was bound' to do, must be 
considered as shamefully senile He owns his fear tliatilus attendance 
would give offence, and mat hts professions of regard would obtain no credit 
“ Yet^" says he, “it is as true "is a thmg that Go'd Icnoweth, that tins great ' 
change hath wrought in me no other change toiv'ards your Loidsliip tlian 
tins, that I may safely be Uiat to you now which I was truly before ” ' ' ^ 

How Southampton receiied these apologies we me not'mformud 
it IS certain that the general opinion uas pronounced against 'Bacon in a 
manner not to be misunderstood Soon after his marriage’ he put forth a 
defence of his conduct, in die fonn of a Letter to tlve EarhoflDevon ‘'This , 
tract seems to us to proie only the exceeding 'badness of a'cause for which 
such talents could do so little ' ' ' l ' 

It IS nob probable that Bacon’s Defence 'had mudi effect on his contem 
poranes But the unfavourable impression which liis Conduct had made 
appears to have been gradually effaced Indeed it must be some veiy pecu 
liar cause that can malre a man like him long unpopular "His talenti 
secured him from contempt, his temper and' hi4 manners from liatred ‘There 
IS scarcely any story so black that it may notTii. got ovcr’by jl man of great 
abilities, whose abilities are united with caution, good-humour, p'atience, ‘and ^ 

affabihty, who pays daily sacrifice to Nemesis, Whb is a delightful companion, _ 

a serviceable though not an ardent friend, and a dangerous yet" a placable 
enemy Waller m the next generation w as an eminent instance of this ' In- 
deed Waller' had miidi more tiian nthyat first sight appear m common with 
Bacon To the higher int^ectual qualities of the great Enghsh pliiloso 
pher, to tile gemus which has made an immortal epoch m the historj; pI, 
science, Wdller had mdeed no pretensions ’ 'But the mind of Waller, as far ^ 
as it extended, comcided with toat of Bacon, and might, so to speak, liave 

been cut out of that of Bacon In the qualities which make a ^manan'clneet ’ 

of interest and veneration to postenty, they cannot be compared together 
But itt the quahlies by vvhidi chiefly a man is known to his contemporaries^^ ’ 
there was a strikmg similarity between them Considered as 'men of tlie 
world, as courtiers, as politicians, as associates, as allies^ as enemies^ they 
had nearly the same merits and the same defects They were not mahg-" 
nant Tliey vvere not tyramucal But they wanted waimtii of affettioii ' 
and elevation ‘of sentiment There were many thuigs which they loved ^ 
letter than virtue, and which they feared more than gmlt Yet, even alhr 
they had stooped to acts of which it is impossible to read the account in the 
most partial narratives without strong disapprobation and contempt, the pub ] 

lie still continued to regard them with a feeling not easily to be distinguished 
from esteem The hyperbole of Juhet seemed to be verified with respect 
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to them. Upon then brows shame was -ishamed to sit.” Every body 
seemed as desirous to throw a veil over then misconduct as if it had been 
his own Clarendon, who felt, and^vho had reason to feel, strong personal 
dislike' towards Wallei, speaks of him thus “ There needs no more to be 
said to extol the excellence and power of his wit and pleasantness of his con- 
veisation, than that it was of raagmtude enough to cover a worla of very 
great' faults, that is, so to covci them that tncy were not taken notice of to ^ 
his reproach, viz , a narrowness in his nature to the lowest degree, in abject- ‘ 
- ness and want of Courage to support him in any virtuous undeitaking, an 
insinuation and servile flattery 'to' the height the tamest and most imperious 
nature could'bc contented with' . < r It had power to reconcile him, to those 
whom he had most ofienaed and provoked, and continued to his age'with 
that mre felicity, that Ins company was acceptable wliere his spirit was 
od.ous, and he was at least pitied wheie he was most detested ” Much of 
tllii, with some softening, might, we fear, be appheddo Bacon The influ- 
ence of Waller’s talents, maimers, and 'iccomplisliments, died with him ; 
and the world has pronounced an unbiassed sentence on his character A 
tew" flowing lines are not bribe sujficient to pervert the judgment of pos- 
tenty But the influence of Bacon is felt and will long be felt over the 
w hole avilised world. Leniently as he w as treated by his contemporaries, 
posterity has treated him more leniently still. Turn w'liere we may, the 
trophies of that mighty mtellect are full in view We are judging Manlius 
til sight of the CapitoL - 

Under'lhe reign of James, Bacon grew rapidly m foitune'and favour In 
1604 he was appointed King’s Counsel, with a fee of forty pounds a year ; 
and a pension of sixty pouncis a yeai was settled upon him In 1607 he 
became Solicitoi-Genctal, m 1612 Attorney-General He continued to dis- 
tinguish himself in Parliament, paiticularly by his exertions in favour of one 
e vcellept measure on which the King’s heart was set, the union of England 
rnd'Scotland* dcwas not difficult for such an intellect to discover many 
11 resistible arguments in favour of sucli a scheme He conducted the great 
case of the Post Naia m the Exchequer Chamber , and the decision of the 
judges} a? decision*^ the legality of which may be questioned, but the beiie- 
, ficial effect’of which must be acknowledged, was m a great measure attri- 
buted to hiS dexterous management W hile activ ely engaged m the House 
' of Commons and in the courts of law, he still found leisure for letters and 
philosophy 1 hc^noble treatfse on the “ Advancement of Leammg,” which 
at a later period Was expaiided into the De Augntentis, appeared in 1605 
The' “Wisdom of the Ancients,'^ a work which, if it had proceeded from 
any other, writer, would' 'have been considered as a masterpiece of wit and 
leamirg, but which adds little to tlie'fame of Bacon, w as printed in 1609 
In the meantime the Novum ‘Orgatium was slowly proceeding Several 
distinguished men of leanimg had been permitted to see sketches or detached 
portions' of that extraordinary book , and, though they were not generally 
disposed to admit the soundness of the author’s views, they spoke w ith the 
greatest admiration of his genius Sir Thomas 'Bodley, the. founder of one 
^ of the most' magnificent of English libraries, was among those stubborn 
’ Conservatives who considered the hopes with which Bacon looked forward 
to the future destinies of the human race as utterly diimerical, and who re- 
garded with distrust and aversion the innovating spint of Ihe new schismatics 
in philosophy Yet even Bodley, after perusing the Comiaiv et VtsUj one of 
the rpost precious of those scattered leaves out of which the great oraculai 
volume was afterwards made up, acknowledged that in “ those very points, 
xnd m all proposals and plots ut that book, Bacon showed himself a master- 
workmari ; ” and that “ it could not be gainsaid but all the treatise over did 
1 abound with choice conceits of the present state of leammg, and with worthy 
contemplations of tlip means to procure it." ‘ In 1613 a new edition of the 
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4 “Essays” appeared, with additions surpassing the origmal coUechon both 
la bulk and quality Nor did these pursuits distract Bacon’s attention from 
'a work the most arduous, the most glonous, and the most useful that even 
his mighty powers could have achieved, “ the reducmg and recompiling,” 
to use his own phrase, “ of the laws of England.” 

Unhappily he was at that very time employed in perverting those laws to 
the •^est purposes of tyranny. When Oliver St Jolm was brought before 
the Star Chambei for maintaining that the ICiiig had no right to levy Bene- 
volences, and was for his manly and constitutional conduct sentenced to im- 
prisonment dunng the royal pleasure and to a biie of live thousand pounds, 
Bacon appeared as counsel for the prosecution About the same time he was 
deeply engaged m a still more disgraceful transaction An aged clergyman, 
of the name of Peacham, was accused of treason on account of some pas- 
sages of a sermon which was found m his study The sermon, whether 
wntten by him or not, had never been preadied It did not appear that he 
had any intention of preaching it The most servile lawyers of those servile 
times were forced to admit tliat there were great diihculbes both as to tlie 
facts and as to the law Bacon was employed to remove those difficulties 
He was employed to settle the question of law by tampering with the judges, 
and the question of fact by tortunng the prisoner i 

Three judges of the Couit of K.mg’s Bendi were tractable But Coke 
was made of different stuff Pedant, bigot, and brute as he' was, he had 
qualities which bore a strong, though a very disagreeable resemblance to 
some of the lughest virtues which a public man can possess He was an 
exception to a maxim which we believe to be generally true, that those 
who trample on the helpless are disposed to cnnge to the powerful He 
behaved with gross rudeness to his juniors at the bar, and vvitli execrable 
cruelty to pnsoners on trial for their lives But he stood up manfully 
against tlie King and the Kmg’s favourites No man of Uiat age appeared • 
to so little advantage when he was opposed to an infenor, and was in the 
wrong But, on the other liand, it is but fair to admit that no man of 
that age made so creditable a figure when he was opposed to a superior, 
and happened to be in the right On such occasions, his half-suppressed 
insolence and his impracticable obstmacy had a respectable and interesting 
appearance, when compared with the abject servility of the bar and of tlie 
bench On the present occasion he was stubborn and surly He declarerl 
that It was a new and highly improper practice in the judges to confer with 
a law-officer of die Crown about capital cases which diey were afterwards to 
try , and for some time he resolutely kept aloof But Bacon was eqnall} 
artful and persevenng “ I am not wholly out of hope," said he m a letter 
to' the King, “ that my Lord Coke himself, when I ^ve m some dark man- 
ner put him in doubt Uiathe shall be left alone, will not be suiguhr ” Alter 
some time Bacon’s dexterity w-xs successful , and Coke, sullenly and reluct- 
antly, followed the example of his brethren But in order to convict Peacham 
it w'as necessary to find facts as well as law Accordingly, this wretched old 
man was put to the rack, and, while undergoing the horrible infbction, vva* 
examined by Bacon, but 111 vain No confession could be wrung out of him , 
and Bacon wrote to the King, complaimng dial Peadiam had a dumb devil 
At length the trial came on A conviction was obtamed , but the chaigcs 
were so obviously futde, that the government could not, for very shame, 
carry die sentence into execution , and Peacham was suffered to languish 
away the short remamder of his life in a prison •< 

All this fright&l story Mr Montagu rdates fairly He neither conceals 
nor distorts any matenal fact But he can see nothmg deserving of con- 
demnation in Bacon’s conduct He tells us most truly that we ought not to 
try the men of one age by the standard of another , that Sir Matthe^y Hale is 
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not to be pronounced a bad man because he left awoman to be executed for 
-witchciuft, tliat postentyvvUI not be justified 'in ccnsunng judges of our 
tnne» for selling offices in their courts, according to the established practice, 
bad as tliat practice uos , and that Bacon is entitled to similar indulgence 
“To pei'seciite the loier of truth,” says hir Montagu, “for opposmg estab- 
lished customs, and to censure him m after ages for not having been more 
Strenuous m oppositTon, are errors which will never cease until tlie pleasure 
of self-elevation from the depression of supenonty is no more ” 

We liave no dispute with Mr Montagu about the general proposition We 
assent to eiery word of it But does it apply to the present case? Is it true 
that in tlie time of James the First it was the established practice for the 
law-officers of the Crown, to hold private consultations with tlie judges, 
touching capital cases which those judges were afterwards to tty’ Certainly 
not In the very page m which Mr Montagu asserts that. “ the influencing 
a judge out of court seems at that period scarcely to have been consideied as 
improper,” he gives the very v\ ords of Sir Edward Coke on the subject “ I 
will not tlius declare what may be my judgment by these auricular confes- 
sions of and pernicious tendency, and mi accordnig^ia i/te customs of the 
rtalm " Is it possible to imagine that Coke, who had himself been Attorney- 
General dunng tlurteen years, who had conducted a far greater number of 
important state-prosecutions than any other laivyer named m English history, 
and who had passed with scarcely any uiterval from the Attorney-General- 
ship to the first seat in the first cnmmal court in the realm, could have been 
startled at an invitation to confer with tlie Crown-lawj’ers, and could have 
pronounced the practice new, if it had ivallybeen an established usage’ 
We well know that, w'here property only was at stake, it was then a common 
though a most culpable practice, m the judges, to listen to piivatc solicita- 
tion But the practice of tampenngwitli judges in order to piocure capital 
convictions we believe to have been now', first, because Coke, who understood 
those matters better than any man of his time, asserted it to be new , and 
secondly, because neither BaconiiorMrhloataguhasshoiviiasingleprecedeiit 

How then stands the case ? Even thus Bacon was not conforming to an 
usage then generally admitted to be proper He w as not even the last lingei - 
ing adlierent of an old abuse It would have been sufficiently disgraceful 
to such a man to be in this last situation Yet this last situation would have 
been honourable compared witli that in which he stood He was guilty of 
attemptuig to introduce into the courts of law an odious abuse for which no 
precedent could be found Intellectually, he was better fitted than any man 
that England has ever produced for the work of improving hei institutions 
But, unhappily, we see that he did not scruple to evert his great powers for 
the purpose of introducing mto those institutions new corruptions of die 
foulest kind. 

The same, or nearly the same, may be said of the tortunng of Feacham 
If it be true that in tlie tune of James the First the propriety of torturing 
prisoners was generally allowed, we should admit this as on excuse, though 
we should admit it less readily in the case of such a man as Bacon than in, 
the cose of an ordinary lawyer or pohtician But the fact is, that the prac- 
tice of tortunng prisoners was then generally acknowledged by lawyers to 
be illegal, and was execrated by the public as barbarous More than thirty 
yeai-s before Peacham’s trial, that practice was so loudly condemned by the 
voice of the nation that Lord Burleigh found it necessary to publish an 
apology for having occasionally resorted to it But, though the dangers 
w'liich then threatened the government were of a very different kind from 
those which were to be apprehended from any thing that Feacham could 
wnte, diough the life of the Queen and the dearest interests of the state were 
iji jeopardy, though the circumstances were such that all ordinary laws 
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might seem to be supeiseded by that lughcst lau, the .public ‘safety, the 
apology did not satisfy the country and the Queen found it expedient to 
issue an order positively forbidding the torturing of statc>pnsoners pn any 
pretence whatever From that time, tlie practice of torturing, winch had 
always been unpopular, which had always been illegal, had. also been un- 
usual It is well known that in 1628, only fourteen yearn arter the bme 
when Bacon went to the Tower to listen to the yells of Pq-ichaip, the judges 
decided that Felton, a cnminal.who neitlier deserved noi was likely to obtain 
any extraordinary indulgence, could not lawfully be put to tire question We 
therefore say that Bacon stands in a very dilTeient situation, frpin that' m 
w'hich Ml Montagu tries to place him Bacon Was here distinctly behind 
his age. He w'as one of the last of the tools of power who persisted in a 
practice the most barbarous and the most absurd that has ever disgraced 
jurisprudence, in a practice of which, m the pieccdmg generation, Ebzibetli 
and her ministers had been ashamed, ui a practice which, a few years latei, no 
sycophant'in all the Inns of Couit had the heart or the forehead to defend * 
Bacon far behind Ins age ' Bacon far behind Sir Edward Coke ' , Bacon 
clinging to exploded abuses ' Bacon witlistanding the progress of ntiprove- 
ment ' ' Bacon stru^hng to push back the humair mind • The words seem 
strange They somid like a contradiction m terms > Yet the fact is even 
so * and the explanation may be leadily found by any person who is not 
blmded by prejudice Mr hloiUagu caimot behove that so extraofdinaiy a 
man as Bacon could be guilty of a bad action as if history were not made 
up of the bad actions of extraordinary men, as if all the most noted dei^ 
stroyers and deceivers of our species, all the founders of arbitrary goven^ 
ments and false religions, had not been extraordinary men, as if njne tenths' 
of the calamities wnicli have befallen the human race had- any otlier ongin 
than^he union of high intelligence with low desires < 

Bacon knew this well He has told us that there are persons “scienba 
tanquam angeli ahti, cupiditatibus vero tanquam serpentes qiu hum! rep*' 
tant ,"t and it did not requue his admirable sagacity and lus extensive con- 
verse with mankind to make the discovery Indeed, he had only to Ipok_ 
within The difference between the soanng angel and the creeping snake 
was but a type of the difference between Bacon the philosopher and Bacon 
the Attorney-General, Bacon seeking for truth, and Bacon seeking for the 
Seals Those who survey only one half of his cliaracter may speak. of him 
With uumixed admiration, or with uimuxed contempt But those only judge 
of him correctly who take in at one vnevv Bacon in speculation and Bacon in 
action They will have no dilHcnlty in comprehending how one and the 
sami. man should have been far before lus age and far behind it, in one line 
the boldest and most useful of innovators, in another hue the most obstinate 
champion of the foulest abuses In his library, all his rare povvets were 
under the guidance of an honest ambibon, of an enlarged philanthropy, of a 
sincere love of truth There, no temptation drew him away from. tin. nght 
course Ihomas Aquinas could pay nofees Dons Scotus could confernojicer 
ages The Master of the Sentences liad no ndi reversions m, his gift For 
different was the situation of the great philosopher v^hen he came forth from 
his study and his laboratory to mmgle with the crowd which filled the 
lenes of Whitehall In aU that crowd tlicrc vyas no man equally qualified. 


vvvs written, Mr Jardine has published a very learned aud inscs 
lous Kcading on the use of torture in England Jt has nor however been thought ncecjrt 
sa^ to make any epange in the observations on P^acliam’s ca^e ' 

impossiMt to discuss, withm the limits of a note, the extensive question raised by 
IS sufficient here to sa} that every aigument by which he attempts lu 
. r.u ® anciently aJawfw exertion of royal prerogative maybe 

“W wath far greater force, to provotbe law fulness of benevolences, 
monej, of aioropcsaon’s i?attnt, of Eliot’s inprisoninent, of every abuse, without 
cvccption, which lb condem^d by the Petition of Right and the Declaration of Right. 

T .t/e W (jv; atiu, Llb..v Cap, t, - 
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to render gjeat and lasting services to mankind. Hut in all that crowd there 
was not a heart moie set on things which no man ought to sufTer to be neces* 
saty to his happmess, on thmgs which can, often Iw obtained only by the 
sacnfice of integnty and honour To be the leader of tlie human race in 
the career of improvement, to found on^the rums of ancient intellectual dynas- 
ties a more prosperous and a more aidunng empire, to be revered by the 
latest generations as the most illustnous among the benefactors of mankind, 
all this was withm his reach But all this availed lum nothing while some 
quibbhng special pleaaer was promoted before him to the bendi, while some 
heavy country gwtleman took, precedence of him by virtue of a purchased 
coronet, while soine'pandar, happy in a fair wife, could obtain a more cor- 
dial salute from Buckingham, while some buffoon, versed m all die latest 
scandal of the court, comd ,draw a louder laugh from James. 

Dunng a long course of years, Bacon’s unworthy ambition was ci owned’ 
vnth success His sagacity early enabled him to perceive who v\as likely 
to become Uie most powerful man m tlie kingdom He probably Imew the 
King's mind before it v\as known to the King himself, and attached himself 
to Vilhers, while the less discemnig crowd of couitieis still continued to 
faun on Somerset The mfluence of the younger favounte became greater 
daily The contest between the rivals might, however, have lasted long, 
but for that frightful enme vvhidi, m spite of all that could he effected by 
the lesearch and ingenmty of historians, is still covered with 'so mysterious 
an obscunty. The descent of Somerset had been a gradual and almost im- 
percephbic lapse It now became a headlong fall , and Vilhers, left with- 
out u competitor, rapidly rose to a height of power such as no subject smee 
Wolsey had attained v 

Tliere were many points of resemblance between tlie two edebtated 
courtiers who, at different tunes, extended then patronage to Bacon It is 
ilifficult to say whether Essex or ViUiers was more eminently distinguished 
by those graces of person and manner which have aln ays been rated in courts 
at much moie than their leal value Both were constitutionally brave , and 
both, like most men viho are constitutionally brave, were open and unre- 
served, Both were rash and headstrong Both were destitute of the 
abilities and of the information which are necessary to statesmen Yet 
both, trusting to thetaccomphshments wluch had made them conspicu- 
ous in tdt-yards and ball-rooms, aspired to rule tlie state Both owed 
their elevahon to the personal attachment of the sovereign , and in both 
cases this attachment was of so eccentnc a kmd, that it perplexed ob- 
servers, that It still contmues to perplev historians, and that it gave nse 
to much scandal which we are mclined to think imfoimded Eacli of 
them treated tlie sovereign whose favour he enjoyed with a rudeness which 
approached to insolence This petulance ruuied Essev, who had to deal 
with a spirit naturally as proud as his ouai, and accustomed, dunng near 
lialf a century, to the most respectful obsenance But there w'as a wide 
difference between the haughy daughter of Henry and her successor 
Tames was timid from tlie cradle His nerves, naturally weak,' had not been 
fortified by reflection pr by habit His life, tiU he came to England, bad 
been a senes of mortifications and humiliations With all lus high notions 
“of the ongm and extent of his prerogatives, he was never lus owai master 
foi a day, lu spite of lus kuigly title, in spite of his despotic theones, he 
was to the last a slave at heart Yilhers treated him Jike one , and this 
course, though adopted, vva believe, merdy from temper, succeeded as well 
as if lb had been i ^stem of policy formed after matme deliberation 
In generosity, m sensibility, in capacity for friendship, Essev far surpassed 
Budangham. • Indeed, Buckingham can scarcely be said to have had any 
friend, witli the exception of the two pnnpes over whom successively he ex- 
ercised so wonderful an mfluence Essex was to the last adored by Uie people. 
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Buckingham was always a most unpopulai man, except perhaps for a very 
short timehUer his return from the cnilmsh visit to Spain Essex fell a victim 
to the rigour of the government amidst the lamentations of the people Buck- 
ingham, execrated by the people,, and solemnly declared a public enemy by ' 
the representatives of the people, fell by the hand of one of the people, and 
was lamented by none but his master ' , 

The way in which the hvo favourites acted towards Bacon ivas highly char- . 
actenstic, and may serve to illustmte the old'ond true saying, tliat a man is 
'generally more inclined to feel kindly towards one on whom he has conferred ' 
favours than towards one from whom he has received them , Essex loaded 
Bacon mth benefits, and nevei thought that he had done enough It seems 
never to have crossed the mind of the powerful and wealthy noble that the 
poor barnster whom he treated with such mimiiicent kindness was not lus 
equal It was, we have no doubt, with perfect sincenty that the Earl de 
Glared that he would wlhngly give his sister or daughter ip marriage to his 
fnend He was m general more than sufficiently sensible of his own merits , 
but he did not seem to know that he had ever deserved well of Bacon On 
that cruel day when they saw each other for the last time at the bar of the 
Lords, Essex taxed Ins perfidious fnend with unkindness and insincerity, but 
never avith ingratitude Even in such a moment, more bitter than the bitter- , 
'iiess of death, tliat noble heart was too great to vent itself in such a reproach 
'Villiers, on the other liand, owed much to Bacon When their acquamt- 
ance began. Sir F rancis was a man of mature age, of high station, and of estab 
lished fame as a politician, an advocate, and a writer Vilhers ivas little more 
than a boy, a younger son of a house then of no great note He was but just 
entenngon the career of court favour, and none but the most discennng ob- 
servers could as yet perceive that he ivas likely to distance all his compehtois 
The countenance and advice of a man so highly distinguished’ os the Attor 
ney-Genetul must have been an object of the highest importance to the young 
adventurer But though Vilhers w as the obliged party, he ivas far less lyarinly , 
attached to Bacon, and far less delicate in his coilduct towards Bacon, than 
Essex had been • > - 

To do the new favourite justice, he eaily exerted his influence in behalf of 
his illustnoiis fnend In 1616 Sir Fiaiicis w'as sworn of the Fnvy Council, 
and in March, 1617, on the retirement of Lord Brackicy, was appomted 
Keeper of the Great Seal 

On the seventh of May, the first day of tenn, he rode m state to Westmin 
ster Hall, with the Lord Tieasuter on Ins nght hand, the Lord Privy Seal on , 
lus left, a long procession of students and ushers before him, and a crowd-of 
jieers, pnvy-councillors, and judges following m his tram Having entered ^ 
his court, he addressed the splendid auditory in a grave and dignified speech, 
which proves how well he understood thosejudiciai duties whichhe aftenvaids 
performed so ill Even at that moment, the proudest moment of lus lifcni 
the estimation of the vulgar, and, it may be, even in his oivii, he cast backa 
look of Imgermg affection towards those noble pursuitsfrom which, as it seemed, 
lie ivas about to beestranged “The depth of the three long vacations,” said 
lie^ “I would reserve in some measure free from business of estate, and for 
studies, arts, and sciences, to which of my own nature 1 ammdSt mchncd ” 
The years during which Bacon held the Great Seal were among the darkest , 
and most shameful m Enghsh history Every thing at home and abroad w is 
nusmonaged First came the execution of l^eigh, an act which, if done in 
a proper manner, might have, been defensible, but which, under all the cir- 
cumstances, must be considered as a dastardly murder Worse was behind, 
uie war of Bohemia, tlie successes of Tilly and Spinola, the Palatinate con- 
^ered, the Kmg’s son-m-Iawan exile, the house of Austria dominant on the 
Continent, the -Protestant religion and the liberties of the Germanic body 
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troddca under foot Meanwlnle, tlie wavering and cowardly policy of Lng* 
land furnished matter oC.ndiculc to all the nations of Europe, The love of 
peace which James professed would, even when mdulged to an impolitic ex* 
cess, have bcenrcspcctable, if it had proceeded from tenderness for his people 
Hut the truth is that, w'hile he had notliing to spare for the defence of the 
natural allies of England, he resorted without scruple to the most illegal and 
oppressive devices, for the purpose of enablmgBuckmghamandBuckingham’s 
rmations to outshine the ancient aristocracy of the realm Benevolences were 
exacted Patents of monopoly were multiplied All theresouices whichcould 
have been employed to replenish a beggared Exchequer, at the close of a 
ruinous \rai, were put in motion dunng this season of ignomimous»peace 
The vices of the administration most be chiefly ascribed to tlie weakness 
of the King and to the levity and violence of tlie favourite But it is impoil* 

sible to acc^uit the Loid Keeper of all share m the guilt For those odious 
patents, in particular, wluch passed the Great Seal w liile it was m his charge, 
he must be held answerable In the speech whicli he made on first taking 
Ills seat in Ins court, he had pledged himself to discharge this important part 
of his functions with the greatest caution and impartiality He had declared 
that he “ would w alk in the light,” “ tliat men should see that no particular 
turn or end led him, but a general rule ” Mr Montagu would have us believe 
that Bacon acted up to these professions, and says that “ the power of the 
fasounte did not deter the Lord Keeper from staying grants and patents w'hen 
Ins public duty demanded this interposition ” Does Mr Montagu consider 
patents of monopoly as good things? Or does he mean to say that Bacon 
staid every patent of monopoly that came befoie him’ Of all patents in our 
history, the most disgraceful was that which was granted to Sir Giles Mom* 
pesson, supposed to be the onguial of Massinger’s Overreach, and to Sir Fran- 
cis Michcll, from whom Justice Greedy is supposed to haie been drawn, for 
the exclusive manufacturing of gold and sih er lace 1 he effect of this mono* 
poly was of course that the metal employed in the manufacture was adulter* 
ated to' tlie great loss of the pubhc But this was a trifle The patentees were 
armed with pow ers as great as have ever been given to farmers of the revenue 
111 the w orst governed countries They were authorised to search houses and 
to arrest interlopers , and these formidable powers were used for purposes 
viler than even those for which they were given, for the wreaking of old 
gnidgcs, and for the corrupting of female chastity Was not this a case in 
which public duty demanded the interposition of the Lord Keeper ’ Anddid 
the Lord Keeper interpose’ He did He wiote to inform the King, that 
he “had considered of the fitness and conveniency of the gold and silver thread 
business,” “ that it was convenient that it should be settled," that he “ did 
conceive apparent likelihood that it woidd redound much to his Majesty’s 
profit,"that, therefore, “it weregooditwere settled withallconvementspeed ” 
The meaning of all this was, tliat ceitaui of the house of Villiers were to go 
shares with Overreach and Greedy in the plunder of die pubhc This was 
the way in’whidi, when the favourite pressed for patents, lucrative to his 
relations and to his creatures, nunous and vexatious to the body of the people, 
tlie chief guardian of the laws uiterposed Having assisted the patentees to 

'obtain tins monopoly. Bacon assisted them also in the steps which they took 
for the purpose of guardmg it He committed several people to close con- 
finement for disobeying his tyrannical edict ' It is needless to say mote 
Our readers are now able to judge whether, in the matter of patents. Bacon 
, acted conformably to his professions, or deserved the praise which his biog- 
rapher has bestowed on him 

In his judicial capaaty liis conduct was not less reprehensible He suf- 
fered Buckingham to dictate many of his decisions Bacon knew as well as 
any man that a judge who listens to pnvate solicitations is a disgrace to his 
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post He had himself, before he ^vas raised, to the woolkck, icpresenled^ 
this strongly to Vdliers, then just entenng on Ins career. » “ By no means, 
said Sit Francis, m'a letter of advice addressed to the young ^courtier, v“hy 
no means be you persuaded to interpose yourself, either by word or letter, 
in any cause depending in any couit of justice, 'nor suffer any great man to 
do It where you can hmder it If it should prevail, it perverts justice , but, 
if the judge be so just and of such courage as he ought to be, as not to be 
mdined mereby, yet it always leaves a taint of suspicion bdimd'it " Yet 
he had, not been Lord Keeper a month when Buchuigham began. to interfere 
m Chanceiy suits , and Buckingham’s mterference was, as might have been 
expected, successful , ^ . , 

Air Montagu’s leflections on the excellent passage wjudi we liave quoted 
above are exceedmgly amusing “No man,” says he, “ more deraly felt 
the evils which then ewsted'of the interference of tlie Crown and of states 
men to mduence judges How beaubfully did he admonish Budungliam, 
regardless as’he pioied of all admomtion ' ” We should be glad to know 
how it can be expected that admonition will be regarded by him who receives 
it, when it IS altogether neglected by him who gives it We do not defend 
Buckmgham • but what was his guilt to Bacon’s ? Budtmgham was young. 
Ignorant, thoughtless, dizzy with the rapidity of his ascent and thejicight of 
his position That he should be eager to serve his relations, his flatterers, 
his mistresses, that he should not fully apprehend the immense importance 
‘of a pure administration of justice, that he should thmk more about those 
who were bound to him by private ties than about the public interest, all this , 
was perfectly natural, and not altogether unpardonable Those who intrust 
a petulant, hot-blooded, ill-informed lad with power, are more to blame than 
he for the mischief which he may do with it How could it be expecW or 

a lively page, raised by a ivild freak of fortune to the first influence m the 
empire, that he should have bestowed any senous thought on the principles 
which ought to guide judiaal decisions’ Bacon was the ablest public, man 
then hving in Europe He was near si.\ty years old He had thouglic 
much, and to good purpose, on the general principles of lalw He liad for 
many years borne a part daily m the admimstration of justice ,It^was im 

S ossible that a man with a titlic of his sagacity and expenence should not 
ai e known that a judge who suffers friends or patrons to dictate his decrees 
violates the plainest rules of duty In fact, as we have seen, he knew this 
well he expressed it admirably Neither on this occasion nor on any other 
could his bad actions be attnbuted to any defect of the head Tlihy sprang 
from quite a different cause.,. . , . . 

‘A man who stooped to render such services to others was not hkely to he 
scrupulous’ as to the means by which he ennehed himself He and his de 
pendents accepted large presents from persons who w^re engaged mChim- 
eery suits The amount of the plunder whidi he collected m tJqs way,i£is 
impossible to estunate Theie can be no doiibt that he leceived vcrymuch 
more than was proved on lus tnal, though, it may be, less than was sus 
pected by the public His enemies stated Ins ilhcit gams at a hundred 
thousand pounds But this was probably an exaggeration i ‘ ^ 

It was long before the day of reckoning araved During the interval be- 
tween the second and third Parliaments of Jarpes, the nation was absolutely 
governed by tlicCrown ' The prospects of the Lord Keepei were bright an^l 
serene His great place rendered the splendom of his talents even more 
conspicuous, and gave an additional charm to the serenity of his temper, the 
courtesy of his manners, and the eloquence , of ’his conversation fhe pil- 
laged suitor might mutter The austere Puntan patnot migh^ m Ins, retreat,- 
grieve that one on whom God had bestowed without measure all the abilities 
^ which quohfy men to take the lead m great reforms should bq found among 
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die adherents of the worst abuses. Bat the murmurs of the suitor and the 
lamentalious of the patnot bad scarcely any a\ enue to the ears of the power- 
fid The King, and the minister who nns the King’s master, smiled on their 
illustrious flatterer Tlie vhole crowd of courtiers and nobles sought his 
favour witii. emulous eagerness Men of wit and learning haded with dehght 
tlie elevauon of one who had so signally shown: that a man of profound 
V learning and of biilhant aval might understand, fai better than any plodding 
dunce, the art of tiirmng m the woild > 

Once, and but once, tins course of prospenty \ras for a moment intennpted 
Ic should seem that ei en Bacon’s brain n as not strong enough to bear witliout 
some discomposure the inebnatmg eflect of so much good fortune For some 
time after Ins elevanon, he showed himself a little avantuig in tliat wanness 
and stlf-command to which, more than even to his transcendent talents, his 
eleiation was to be ascnbetl He was by no means a good liater The 
temperature of lus re\ enge, like that of his gratitude, was scarcely e\ er more 
than lukewarm But theie was one person whom he had long regarded w ith 
an animosity which, though studiouay suppressed, was perhaps die stronger 
for the suppression The insults and lujunes which, when a young man 
stru^lmg into note and professional practice, he had received from Sir Ed- 
ward^oke, were suchasmight movethe most placable nature toresentmuit 
About the time at which Bacon received the Seals, Coke had, on account of 
' Ins contumacious resistance to the roval pleasure, been deprived of his seat 
m tlie Court of lying’s Bench, and had ever smee lauguislied in retirement 
Bat Coke’s oppoution to the Court, wc fear, was tlie cflect not of good 
prmciples, but of a bad temper Pei verse and testyr as be was, he v’anted 
tme fortitude and digm^ of character Hu obstmacy, unsupported by vir- 
tuous motiv es, was not proof against disgrace He sohcited axccoiicihation 
vnth the favouiitc, and his solicitations were successful Sir John Vdliers, 
the brothel of Buckmgliam, was lookmg out for a rich wife Coke had a 
large fortune and an unmarried daughter A bargain was struck But 
Lady Coke, die lady whom twenty* years before Essex had wooed on bdialf 
of Bacon, would not hear of the match A violent and scandalous family 
quarrel follow cd The mother earned the girl awwy by stealth The father 
pursued them, and i^^amed possession of Ins daughter by force The Iving 
was then m Scotland, and Buckmgliam had attended him tluthcr Bacon 
w as, during their absence, at tlie head of affairs in England, He felt towards 
Coke as much malevolence as it was in Ins nature to feel towards anybody. 
His wasdomhad bceulaid to sleep by prospenty In an evil hour he deter- 
mined to interfere m theduputes whidi agitated hu enemy’s household 
He declared for the wife, countenanced the Attorney-General in filing- m 
information in the Star Chamber against the husband, and wiote letters to 
the Kmg and the favourite against theproposed marriage The strong lan- 
gnage which he used m those letters shows that, sagacious as he was, he did 
not quite know his place, and that he was not fully acquainted wath the ex- 
tent either of Buckingham’s power, or of the change which the possession of 
that power hod produced m Buckingham’s character He soon had a lesson 
which he never forgot The fav ouiite received the news of the Loid Keeper’s 
interference with feelings of the most violent resentment, and made the Kmg 
even more angry tlian himself Bacon's ctcs were at once opened to his 
error, and to all its possible consequences lie had been elated, if not in- 
^toxicated, by greatness The shock sobered him in an mstant lie was all 
himself again. He apologized submissively for lus interference He directed 
rhe Attorney -General to stop the proceedings against Coke He sent to tell 
Lady Coke that he could.do nothuig for her He amiounced to both die 
famdies that he was desirous to promote the conneebon. ' Having given 
these proofs of contrition, lie ventured to present himselfbefore Buckingham 
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But the youug up&tait did not think that he had yet sufficiently humbled an 
old man who had been his fnend and his benefactor, who was tlie highest 
civil functionary in the realm, and the most emmcnt man of letters m the 
world It is said tliat on two successive days Bacon repaired to Buchiiig- 
ham's house, that on two successive days he was suffered to remain in an'^ 
antechamber among foot-boys, seated on an old wooden box, with the Great 
Seal of England at his side, and that when at length he ivas admitted, he 
flung himself on the door, kissed the favourite’s feet, and vowed never to rue 
till he was forgiven Sii Anthony Weldon, on whose’ authority this story 
lests, is likely enough to have exaggerated Uie meanness of Bacon and the 
insolence of Buckingham But it is difficult to imagine that so circumstan- 
tial a narrative, wntten by a person who avers that he was present on tlie 
occasion, can be w'holly without foundation , and, unhappily, there is little 
m tlie character either of the favounte or of the Lord Keeper to make the 
narrative improbable It is certain that a reconciliation took place on terms 
humiliating to Bacon, who neier more ventured to cross any purpose of any 
body who bore the name of Villiers He put a strong curb on those angry 
passions which had for the first time m his life mastered his prudence He ' 

' went through the forms of a reconciliation with Coke, and did his best, b} 
seeking opportunities of paying little civilities, and by avoiding all that could 
produce collision, to tame the untameable ferocity of his’old enemy 

In the mam, however, Bacon’s life, while he held the Great Seal, was, m 
outward appearance, most enviable In London he lived with great dignity 
at York House, the venerable mansion of his father Here it wois tliat, m 
January, 1620, he celebrated his entrance into his sixtieth jear amidst a 
splendid circle of friends He had then exchanged the appellation of Keeper 
for the higher title of Chancellor Ben Jonson was one of the party, and 
wrote on the occasion some of the happiest of his rugged rhymes All thin^ 
he tells us, seemed to smile about the old house, “ the fire, the wane, Hie 
men ” The spectacle of the accomplished host, after a life marked by no' 
great disaster, entering on a green old age, m the enjoyment of riches, power, 
high honours, undimmished mental activity, and vast literary reputation, made , 
a strong impression on the poet, if we may judge from those well-known lilies ' 

" Enstand's hish Chancellor, the destined heir, ' 

In his soft cradle, to his father's chair. 

Whose even thread the Fates spin round and full , 

Out of their choicest and their whitest wool ” 

In the intervals of rest which Bacon’s political and judicial functions .. 
afforded, he was m the habit of retirmg to Corhambury At that place liis 
business was literature, and his favounte amusement garaemng, which in one^ 
of his most interesting Essays he calls the purest of human pleasures ” In 
Ins magnificent grounds he erected, at a cost of ten thousand pounds, a re- 
treat to which he repaired when he wshed to avoid all visiters, and to de\ote 
himself wholly to study On such occasions, a few young men of distin- 
guished talents were sometimes the companions of his retirement, and araong^ 
them his quick eye soon discerned the superior abihties of l^hoinos Hobbes^ 
It IS not probable, howeier, that he fully appreciated the powers of his 
disciple, or foresaw the vast influence, both for good and for evil, which that 
most vigorous and acute of human mtellccts was destmed to exercise on the 
two succeeding generations •' 

In January, 1621, Bacon had reached the zenith of his fortunes -He had 
just published the Nauum Oigamini , and that extraordmaiy book had drawn 
forth the -warmest expressions of admiration from tlie ablest men m Europe, 
He had obtained honours of a widely different kind, but perhaps not less 
valued by bun He had been created Baron Verulam He had subsequently 
been raised to the higher dignity of Viscount St Albans, His , patent was 
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in da'ij'er, and, in lus abnit, had rcco'trse to an adviier tvho had lately 
icr^uited cons dcralile indueace over him, Wdluims, Dean of \Veitinui»lcr, 
'lliu j,er*o« had already lieeti of great u-e to the favoiiruc m i verj delicate 
malie'r. Buekmgham fi,ul eet hi. huail on manyuig Ladj Catluruie' Mail* 
I'er;, dau*»hter ami heirov, of the 1 arl of Kutland. ihit the ddfiotUieswere 
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katholic \\dliajn> soothed the prule of the faiher, and found artiumenta 
which, for a lime at k'avt, qiiicted the coiisaeiiee of the daughtei l*‘or these 
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services he had been i^eworded ivith considerable prefennent m the Chiirch;- 
and he was now rapidly nsing' to the some place m. the regard of Bucking* 
ham which had formerly been occupied by Bacon* " -i 

Williams was one of those who are wisei for others than for themselves' ^ 
His own puolic life was unfortunate, and >vas made unfortunate by lus strange 
want of judgment and self-command at several important conjunctures ^ But 
the counsel which he gave on tins occasion showed no want of worldly wis* 

‘ dom He advised the favountc'to abandon all thoughts of defendmg the 
monopolies, to find some foreign embassy for his broflier Sir Edward, who 
was deeply implicated in the \illames ofilompesson, 'and to leave the other^ 
offenders to the justice of Pailiament. Buckingham received this advice with 
the warmest expressions of gratitude, and declared tbat^a load had been hftec^^ 
from his heart He then repaired with Williams to the roy^ presence They 
found the Kmg engaged m earnest consultation v\ ith Prmcc Charles ’ The 
plan of operations proposed by the Dean was fully dismissed, and approved 
in all its parts / , 

The first victims whom the Court abandoned* to the vengeance of the ^ 
Commons were Sir Giles^ Mompesson and Sir Fmncis MiclielL It n as some ' 
time before Bacon began to entert-un any apprehensions i ,His talents and 
his address gave hun great influence m the house of which he had lately be* 
come a member, is mdeed they must have done m any assembly la the ' 
House of Commons he had many personal friends and many warm admirer^ 
But at length, about six weeks after the mcetingof Parliament, the storm burst 
A committee of the lower House had been appointed to inquire into the 
state of the Courts of Justice On the fifteentli of Alarch the climrman of 
that committee, Sir Robert Philips, member for Bath, reported ihat great* 
abuses* had been discovered “ The person, said 'he, against whom 
tlicse tilings are alleged is no less than the Lord CTiancellor, a nuiaso endued 
with all parts, both of nature and art, as that I will say no more of'hini, 
bemgnot able to say enough ” Sir Robert then proceeded to state, mlhe 
most temperate manner, the nature of the cliarges A person of the name 
of Aubrey had a case depending in Chancery He had been almost ruined I 
by law-expenses, and his patience had been exhausted by the delays of the 
court He received a hint from some of the hangers-on of the Chancellor 
that a present of one hundred pounds would expedite matters' The poor 
man had not the sum required However, having found out an usurer who 
accommodated him with it at high interest, he earned it to York House, 
The Chancellor took die money, and his dependents assured the suitor that ' 
all would go nght Aubrey was, however, disappointed, for, after con- 
siderable delay, “a killing decree” was prononncevl agamst him Another* 
suitor of the name of Egerton complamed that he had been induced by two 
of die Chancellor’s jackals to make his Lordsliip a present of four hundied^ 
pounds, and that, nevertheless, he had not been abfe to obtain a decree m' 
his favour The evidence to diese facts was overwhelming , Bacon's Iriends^ 
could only entreat die House to suspend its judgment, and to send up tb,e 
case to the Lords, m a form less offensive than an impeichmenL 
On the nmeteenth of Marcli the Kmg sent a message to the Commons, " 
expressing his deep regret that so eminent a person as the Chancellor should' 
be suspected of misconduct His Majesty declared that he had no wasli to 
screen the guilty from justice, and proposed to appoint a. new kmd of 
tribunal, consisting of eighteen commissioners, who might be chosen from 
among the members of the two Houses, to mvestigate the matter Th«.i 
Commons were not disposed to depart from their regular coarse of proceed- 
mg On the same day they held a confeience with the Lords, and dehvered 
m the heads of the accusation against die Chancellor At this conference 
Bacon was not present Overwhehned with shame and remone, and abtui- 
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tloned by ill those m whom he lud wtaUy put his trost, he had shut himself 
up in. his clnmlxr from the of men. ‘fhe dcjeciion of his mind soon 
d’^oidcrctl his body Buckingham, who visited 'luoi by the King’s order, 
*’foand his Lontship very siclw and heavy.” It appears from a pathetic 
Uucr which the unhappy man addressed to tlie Peers on the day of the con- 
faxncc, that he nctUier expcctcil norwished to sun ive his disgrace Dunng 
se\ enl day » he remained in his bed, refusing to see any lumi m being He 
j issionately told his attendants to leave him, to forget him, never again to 
name hL name, never to remcmLer that there had been sudi a man in the 
world. In the mean tune, fresh instances of corruption were every. day 
brought to the knowlctlga of his accusers 'Hie number of charges rapidly 
mcrta<cd from two to tvvuity-three 'The LortL entered on themvtstiga* 
tion of the cose with laudable edaenty Some vvitncascs were evammed at 
me b IT of the House -V, vtlect committee was appointed to take the di-i>o- 
sil<oas of others , and the inquiry was rapidly proceeding, when, on the 
teeiUv-jixth of March, the Kingadjoamed the Parliament for three vrceka 
lliv* tTwasura n-vivetl Bacon’s hopes. He made the most of his short 
respite. He attempted to u ork on the feeble mmd of the King He appealed 
to all the Strongest Kelings of James, to his fears, to his vanity, to his high 
•lot oils of prerogaave NVoiild the Solomon of the age commit so gross an 

error as to cncouiage the encroaching spirit of Parhamenls^ Would God’s 
anointed, atcomitab’e to God alone, pay homagu to the clamorous midti- 
tiide^ “IhOsc,” exclaimed Bacon, “who now strike at tin. Chancellor 
will sooiv strike at the Crown I am du. first sacrifice I wish I may be 
the hst ” But all his eloquence and address were employed m vain ' In- 
deed, whatever Mr Montagu may say, we are firmly convinced that it was 
not m the King's power to «ave Ihcon, without having rctouise to measures 
which would have convulsed the realm The Crown had not sailBcient in- 
fluence over the Parliament to procure on acquittal in so clear a case of guilt 
Ami to du'sOlve a Parliament which is universally allowed to have' bee*n one 
of the best Parliaments that ever sat, which Had acted liberally and. respect- 
fully towards the" Sovereign, and which enjoyed m the highest degree the 
favour of the people, only ui order to stop a grave, temperate, and constitu- 
tional inquiry into the personal mtegnty of the first judge m the kingdom, 
would have been a raeaiiare more scandalous and absurd than any of those 
which were the rum of tlie House of Stuart Such a measure, vvlnle it 
v.oald have be*cn as fatal to the Chancellor’s honour as a conviction, would 
have endangered the very existence of the monarchy 1 he King, acting by 
the advice of Williams, very properly refused to engage m a dangerous 
struggle witli his people, for the purjiose of saving from legal condemnation 
a minister whbn it was impossible to save from dishonour He advised 
Bacon to plead guilty’, and promised to do all ui his power to mitigate the 
punishment. Mr Montagu is exceedingly angry with James on. this account 
But though we are, m genetal, very little mclmcd to admire tint Prince’s 
eonduet, we really ihmk that lus advice was, under all the arcumstances, 
the best advice that could have been given ' 

On the '■evtntcentli of -kpnl the Houses reassembled, and the Lords re- 
suoitd thur inquiries mto the abuses of the Court of Cliancery On Uie 
twenty-second, Bacon addressed to the Peers a letter, which the Prince of 
Wales condescended to deltv er In this artful and pathetic composition, tlie 
Chancellor acknowledged his guilt m guarded and general terms, and, wliile 
acknowledging, endeavoured to palliate it This, however, was not thought 
sufficient by his judges They required a more particuhrt conffission, and 
sent him a copy of the charges On the tlurticth, he delivered a paper in 
which he admitted, with few and unimportant reservations, the truth of the 
accusations brought agamst him, and threw himself entirely on the mercy of 
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his peers “ Upon advised consideration of the chaiges,” said he, " descend* 
ing into my own conscience, and callmg my memory to account so fai as I 
am able, I do plainly and ingenuously confess tliat I am guilty of corrup- 
tion, and do renounce all defence " 

llie Lords came to a resolution that the Chancellor’s confession appeared 
to be full and ingenuous, and sent a committee to inqmre of him whether it' 
was really subsenbed by himself The deputies, among whom was Southamp- 
ton, the common friend, many years before, of Bacon and Lssex, performed 
their duty with great delicacy Indeed the agomes of such a mind and the 
degradation of such a name might well have softened the most obdurate 
natures “ My Lords,” said Bacon, “ it is my act, my hand, my heart I 
beseech your Lordships to be merciful to a broken reed ” They withdrew , 
and he again retired to Ins chamber in the deepest dejection The next day, 
the seigeant-at-arms and tlie usher of the House of Lords came to conduct 
him to Westminster Hall, where sentence was to be pronounced But they 
found him so unwell tliat he could not leave his bed , and this excuse for liia 
absence w as readily accepted In no quarter does there appear to have been 
the smallest desire to add to his humiliation > 

The sentence was, houever, severe, the more severe, no doubt, becaust, 
the Lords knew that it would not be executed, and that they had an excel- 
lent opportunity of exhibiting, at small cost, the inilexibihty of their justice, 
and their abhorrence of corruption Bacon was condemned to pay a fine of 
forty thousand pounds, and to be imprisoned in the Tower during the King’s 
pleasure He was declared incapable of holdmg any office in tlie State or 
of sitting m Parliament , and he xvas banished for life from the vei^e of tlie 
court In such misery and shame ended that long career of worldly wisdom 
and worldly prosperity 

Even at this pass hir hlontagu does not desert lus hero’ He seems indeed 
to think that the attachment of an editor ought to be as devoted as that of 
Mr Moore’s lovers , and cannot conceive what biography was made for, ' 

“ If ’us not the same 

Through joy and through torment, through glory and shame ” 

He assures US that Bacon was innocent, that he had the means of making a<< 
perfectly satisfactory defence, that when he “plainly and ingenuously con- ^ 
iessed that he was guilty of corruption,” and when he afterwards solemnly, 
affirmed that his confession was “his act, his hand, his heart, ” he w as telhng ' 
a great he, and that he refrained from bringing fonvnrd proofs of Ins inno 
cence because he durst not disobey the ICing and the fa^ ounte, who, for then ' 
oivn selfish objects, pressed him to plead guilty > ^ 

Now, m the first place, theie is not the smallest reason to beheve that, if 
James and Buckingham had thought that Bacon had a good defence, they 
would have prevented him from making it What conceivable motive had 
they for domg so ? Mr Montagu perpetually repeats tliat it was their interest 
to sacrifice Bacon But he oxerlooks an obvious distinction It was their 
interest to sacrifice Bacon on the supposition of his guilt, but not on the 
supposition of his innocence James ivas veiy properly unwilling to run the 
risk of protecting his Chancellor against the Parliament But if the Chancellor 
had been able, by force of argument, to obtain an acquittal from tlieParha- 
ment, we have no doubt that both the King and Villiers would have heartily < 
rejoiced They w ould have lejoiced, not merely on account of their fritod- 
ship for Bacon, which seems, however, to have been as sincere astinost , 
friendships of that sort, but on selfisli grounds Nothing could ha\ e strength- 
ened the government more than such a victoiy The King and the favourite , 
abwdoned the Chancellor because they were unable to avert lus disgrace, - 
^1 sliare it Mr Montagu mistakes effect for cause He thinks 

that Bacon did not prove liis innocence because he w as not supported by the 
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Comt ^ The truth evidently is that die Court did not venture to suppoit 
Bacon, because he could not prove his innocence 
^ Again, it seems strange that Mr Montagu should not perceive that, while 
attempting to vindicate Bacon’s reputation, he is really costing on it the 
foulest of ail aspersions He imputes to his idol a degree of meanness and 
depravity more loathsome thau judicial corruption itself A corrupt judge 
may have many good qualities But a man who, to please a powerful patron, 
solemnly declares himself guilty of corruptioii when he knoivs himself to be 
innocent, must be a monster of servility and impudence Baqon was, to say 
nothing of his highest claims to respect, a gentleman, a nobleman, a scholar, 
a statesman, a man of the fitst consideration in society, a man far advanced 
m years Is it possible to believe that such a man would, to gratify any 
human being, irreparably rum liis own character by his own act ? Imagine a > 
grey-headed judge, full ofyears and honours, owmng with tears, with pathetic 
assurance of his penitence and of his sinceiity, that he has been gudty of 
shameful mal-practices, repeatedly asseverating the truth of his confession,' 
subscnbmg it with his own hand, submitting to conviction, receiving ahumi- 
liatmg sentence and acknowledging its justice, and all this when he has it in 
his power to dioiv that his conduct lias been irreproachable * The thmg is 
inciediblc But if we admit it to be true, what must we think of sucli a 
man, if indeed he deserves the name of man, who thmks any thing tliat 
kings and minions can bestow more precious than honour, or any thing that 
tliey can inflict more terrible tlian infamy 

Of this most disgraceful imputation we fully acquit Bacon He had no 
defence , and Mi Montagu's anectionate attempt to make a defence for him 
has altogether failed > 

The grounds on which Mr Montagu rests the case are two , tlie first, that 
the taking of presents was usual, and, what he seems to consider as the same 
thing, not discreditable ; the second, that these presents were not taken as 
bribes 

Mr Afomagu brings forward many facts m suppoit of his first proposition 
He IS not content with showing that many English judges formerly received 
gifts from siiitoi's, but 'collects similar mstances from foreign nations and 
ancient times He goes back to the commonwealths of Greece, and attempts 
to press into his service a line of Homer and a sentence of Plutarch, which, 
we fear, will hardly serve his liini The gold of which Homer speaks was 
not intended to fee the judges, but was paid into court for the benefit of the 
successful litigant , and the gratuities which Pericles, os Plutarch states, 
distributed among the members of the Athenian tribunals, weie legal wages 
paid out of the public revenue "VVe can supply Mr Montagu with passages 
much more in point Hesiod, who, like poor Aubrey, had a “ killing 
decree” made against him m the Chancery of Ascra, foigot decorum so far 
that he ventured to designate the learned persons ivho presided in that court, 
av Supo^dyovs Plutarch and Diodorus have handed doi\ n to the 

latest ages the respectable name of Anytus, the son of Anthemion, the first 
defendant who, eluding all the safeguards which the ingenuity of Solon could 
devise, succeeded 111 corrupting a bench of Athenian judges We are indeed 
■so far from grudging Mi Montagu the aid of Greece, that we will give him 
Rome into ttie bargain We acknowledge that the honourable senators who 
tried Verres received presents which were wortli more than the fee-simple 
of York House and Gorhambuiy together, and that the no less honourable 
senators and knights who professed to believe 111 the aMt of Clodius obtained 
marks still more extnordmaryof die esteem and gratitude of the defendant 
In short, we are ready to admit'that, before Bacon’s time, and m Bacon’s 
jtime, judges were in the habit of receiving gifts from suitors ' 

But IS this a defence? W’t. think not Hie robberies of Cacus and 

an 
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Barabbab are no apology foi those of Turpin 1 hi, conduct of the In o anen 

of Behai who swore away the life of Naboth has never been cited, as an 
‘e\cuse for the pe-junes of Oates and Dangeifield Mr Montagu lias con- ’ 
founded two things which it is necessary carefully to distinguish from each 
other, if we wish to form a correct judgment of the charactera of men of 
other comitnes and other times That an jmmoral action is, uf a particular - 
society, generally considered as umocent, is a good plea foi an individual 
who, being one of that society, and having adopted the notions which pre ‘ 
vail among his neighbours, commits that action But the ciraimstance that 
a great many people aie in tlie habit of committing immoral actions is no ' 
'plea at all We should think it unjust to call St Louis a wicked man, be- 
cause, in an age in which toleration was gener;illy regarded as a sin, he per- , ' 
scented heretics We should think it unjust to call Cowper’s fnend, John 
Newton, a hypoente and a monster, because, at a time syhen the slayc trade 
was commonly considered "by the most respectable people as an innocent and 
beneficial, traffic, he svent, largely provided with hjmin-books and handcuffs, 
on a Guinea voyage But the circumstance >that there are twenty thousand 
thieves m London is no excuse foi a fellow who is caught breaking into a 
shop No man is to be blamed for not making discovenes m morality, for„ ' 
not finding out that something which every body else thinks to be good iS i' 
really bad But, if a man does that which he and all' around him know to 
be bad, it is no excuse for him tliat many others ha\e done the same We 
should be ashamed of spending so mudi time m pointmg out so clear a dis 
tmction, but that Mr Montagu seems altogether to overlook it, 

Now, to apply these pnnciples to tlie case before us , Jet Mr Montagu , 
prove that, m Bacon’s age, the practices for which Ba’con was pumshed, were 
generally considered os innocent , and we admit that he has made out his , 
point But this we defy him to do 1 hat these practices wcr 6 common we i 

admit But they were common just as all wickedness to which tliere is 
strong temptation ahvays was and ahvays will be common They’ were 
common just as theft, cheating, perjury, adultery have alwsijrs been common 
They were common, not because people did not luiow what was right, but ’ 
because people liked to do what was w rong They were common', though 
prohibited by law They were common, though condemned by public j 
opmion They were common, because in that age law and pubhc^opimon 
united had not sufficient force to restrain the greedmess of powerful and un ' 
prmciplcd magistrates They were common, as every enme will be common' 

when the gam to which it leads is great, and the chance of punishment 
small But, though common, they were universally allowed to be altogcffiei 
unjustifiable , they were in the highest degree oiuous , and, though many' 
were guilty of them, none had the audacity publicly to avow and defend them. 

We could give a thousand proofs that the opinion then entertained con»' 
cenung these practices was such as w e have described But w e -will content ' i 
ourselves with calling a single witness, honest Hugh Latimer His sermons, t 
preached more than seventy yeais before the inquiry into Bacon’s conduct, 
abound ivith the sharpest invectiies against fhose very practices of whicii ’ 
Bacon was guilty, and which, as Mr Montagu seems to, think, nobody ever , 
considered as blamable till Bacon was pumshed foi them We could easily, 
fill twenty piiges with the homely, but just and forcible rhetoric of thebnjve, ^ 
old bishop We shall select a few passages as fair specmicns, and no more 
man fau: specimens, of the rest Omna dtligMit7Mnie>a They all kn’e 
^ bnbes Bnbery is a princely kind of tliievmg They will be waged by the 
ncli, either tt> ^ve sentence against the poor, or to put off the poor man’s ’ 
This IS the noble tlieft of pnnecs and magistrates 1 hey are bribe-' 
takers Nowadays they call them gentle rewards Let them leave their 
colouring, and call them by their Christian name— bnbeSj” And ssjun , , ' 
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'• Cmvbjstta. wa;. a great » emperor, ;»uch anoUicr as om master is lie Incl 
many lord deputies, lord presidents, and lieutenants under him It is a 
great while ago since I ’lead tlie history It chanced he liad under him in 
one of Ills do'mmiotib a briber, a gift-taker, a gratifier, of nch men ; he fol- 
lowed gifts as fast as he that followed the pudding, a liandmakci in his office 
to make his son a great man, as the old saying is llappy is Iht child whose 
father goetli to the deviL 1 he cry of the poor widow came to the emperor’s 
torr, and caused him to flay tlie quick, and laidhis skin in the chair of 
judgment, that all judges that should gi\e judgment afterward should sit m 
the'same skill Surely it was a goodlj sign, a goodly monument, the sign 
of the judge’s skin I praj God wc may once see the skin, in linglaiid ” 
** I am sure,” sajs he m another sermon, “ tins is scala lu/cini, the right 
way to ucll, to he cowtous, to lalvo bribed and pervert justice If a judge 
‘■hould ask me tlie way to hell, I would show him this way First, let him 
be a covetous man , let Ins hcait be poisoned with covetousness Then let 
liini go a IntL further and tsd>e bribes , and, lastly, pen ert judgment Lo, 
here "la the mother, and tlie daughter, and the daughter’s daughter Avnnee 
IS the mother • she brings forth bnbe-takmg, and bnbc-tal,.ing penortmg of 
judgment There lacks a fourth thuig to make up tlie jness, w Inch, so help 
me God, if 1 w tie a judge, should be timm, a Tyburn tippet to take 

with him , an it were the judge of the Kmg’s Bench, my Lord Chief Judge 
of England, yea, an it were my Lonl Chancellor luniself, to Tyburn with 
him ” \Vcvvill quote but one more passage “lie that took the silver 
basin and ewer for a bribe, thinkcth tint it will never come out. Blithe may 
now know, that I know it, and I know it not alone , there be more beside 
me that know it Oh, briber and bribery ’ He was never a good man that 
will so take bribes. Nor can I believe that he that is a briber will be agood 
justiee It will never be merry m England till we have the* skms of such. 
For what needeth bulling where men do their ilungs upnghtly ?” 

This was not the language of a great philosopher who had made ncwdis* 
coveries m moral and political science It w as Uic plain talk of a plain man, 
who sprang from the body of the people, who sj^mpathiscd stiongly with 
tlieir wants and their feelings, and who boldly uttered their opinions. It 
was on accountof the fearless way in which stout-hearted old Hugh evposed 
the misdeeds of men ui ermine tippets and gold collats, that the Londoners 
clicered him, as he walked down tlie Strand to preach at WlntehaU, 
struggled for a touch of his gown, and bawled “ Ilave at tlieiii. Father 
Latimei " It is plain, from the passages winch wc have quoted, and fiom 
fifty others which we might quote, lh.i^ long before Bacon was bom, the 
accepting of presents by a judge was known to be a wicked and slmmefiil 
.ict, that the hue words under which it was the fashion to veil such corrupt 
practices were even then seen through by the common people, that the dis- 
' tmctioinn which Mr Montagu insists between compliments and bnbes was 
even then laughed at as a mere colouimg There may be some oratoiacal 
exaggeration m what Latimer says about the Tyburn tippet and the sign of 
tlie judge’s skin , .but the fact that he ventured to use siicli expressions es 
amplj suflicient to prove that tlie gift-taking judges, the receivers of silver 
basms and ewers, were regarded as such pests of the commoiiwjealth that a 
venerable divine might, without any breach of Christian chanty, jiubhcly 
pray to God for their detection and uieir condign punishment 

Mr Montagu tells us, most justly, that we ought not to transfer the opin- 
ions of our age to a former age But he has himself committed a greater 
enor than that against vvliich he h.as cautioned his readers, Without auy 
evidence, nayi in the face of tlie strongest evidence,' he asenbes to the people 
of a former t^o a' set of opinions which no people evei held But any hypo- 
thesis IS in Ins view more probable than that Bacon should have been a dis« 
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honest man We firmly believe that, if papers were to be discovered which ' 
should irresistibly prove that Bacon was concerned m the poisoning of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, Mr Montagu would tell us that, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, it was not thought improper in a man to put arsenic 
into tlie broth of his friends, and that we ought to blame, not Bacon, but the 
age m which he lived , ' > , 

But why should we have recourse to any other evidence,^wheii the pro* 
ceedmg against Lord Bacon is itself the best evidence on the subject ? When 
Mr Montagu tells us that we ought not to transfer the opmions of our age to 
Bacon’s age, he appears altogether to forget that it was by men of Bacon’s 
own age Aat Bacon was prosecuted, tried, convicted, and sentenced Did 
not they know what their own opimons were ? Did not they know, whether 
they tliought the taking of gifts by a judge a crime or not? Mr hlontagu 
complains bitterly that Bacon was induced to abstain from making a defence 
But, if Bacon’s defence resembled that which is made for him m the volume 
before us, it would have been unnecessary to trouble the Houses witli it The 
Lords and Commons did not want Bacon to tell them the thoughts of their' 
own hearts, to inform them that they did not consider such practices as those 
in which they had detected him as at nil culpable Mr Montagu’s proposi* 
tion may indeed be fairly stated thus — It was veiy hard that Bacon’s con* 
temporaries should think it wrong m him to do what they did not think it 
svrong m him to do Hard indeed , and withal somewhat improbable Will 
any person say that the Commons who impeached Bacon for taking presents, 
and the Lords who sentenced him to fine, imprisonment, and dcgi^ation for 
taking presents, did not know that the taking of presents was a.cnme? Or, 
will any person say that Bacon did not know what the whole House of Com 
mons and the whole House of Lords knew? Hobody who is not prepared 
to maintain one of these absurd propositions can deny that Bacon committed 
what he knew to be a crime 

It cannot be pretended that the Houses were seeking occasion to nun Baton, 
and that they therefore brought him to punishment on cliarges which they 
themselves knew to be frivolous In no quarter was there the faintest indi 
cation of a disposition to treat him harshly Ihrough the whole proceeding 
there was no symptom of personal animosity or of factious violence m either 
House Indeed, we wall venture to say that no State-Trial m our hrstoiy is 
more creditable to all avho took part in it, either as prosecutors or judges 
The decency, the gravity, the public spint, the justice moderated but not 
unnerved by compassion, which appeared in every part of the tratisaLtion, 
would do honour to the most respectable public men of our own times. The 
accubtrs, while they dischaiged their duty to their constituents by bringmg 
the misdeeds of the Chancellor to light, spoke with admiration of his many 
eminent qualities The Lords, while condemmng him, complimented him 
on the mgenuousness of his confession, and spared him the humiliation of a 
public appearance at their bar So strong was the contagion of good feeling 

that even Sir Edward Coke, for the first time m his life, behaved like a gen- * 
tlcman No cnmiual ever had more temperate prosecutors than Bacon No 
cnminal ever had more favourable judges If he ivas convicted, it ivas be 
cause It was impossible to acquit hm\ without’ offering the grossest outrage 
to justice and common sense > 

Mr Montagu’s other argument, namely, that Bacon, tliough he took gifts, 
did not take bribes, seems to us as futile as that which we ^ve considered 
Indeed, we might be content to leave it to be answered by the plainest man 
i^ong our readers Demosthenes noticed it with contempt more than two 
thousand years ago Latimer, we have seen, treated this sophistry with 
^ mmilar disdain * ‘ Leave colounng, ” sard he, ‘ ‘ and call these things by their 
Christian name, bribes ” Mr Montagu attempts, somewhat uuiairly, wejnust 
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say, to represent the presents which Bacon received, as similar to the perqui* 
sites which suitors paid to die members of the Parliaments of France Ihe 
French magistrate had a legal nght to his fee , and the amoimt of the fee 
was regulated by law Whedier Uiis be a good mode of remunerating judges 
IS not the question But what analogy is there between payments of tins 
sort and the presents which Bacon received,' presents w'liich were not sanc- 
tioned by the law, which were not made under the pubhc eje, and of winch 
the amount was regulated only by pn\ate bargain between the magistrate 
and the suitor’ 

Again, it IS mere trifling to say that Bacon could not have meant to act 
, corrupdy, because he employed the agency of men of rank, of bishops, privy 
councillors, and members of parliament , as if the whole history of that gener- 
ation was not full of the low actions of high people , as if it was not noto- 
nous that men, as exalted ui rank as any of the decoys that Bacon employed, 
had pimped for Somerset, and poisoned Overbury 

But, says Mr Montagu, these presents “were made openly and with the 
greatest publicity " This would indeed be a strong argument in favour of 
Bacon But we deny the fact In one, and one oidy, of the cases in which 
Bacon w’as accused of corruptly receiving gifts, does he appear to have re- 
ceived a gift publicly This was in a matter depending betw'een the Com- 
pany of Apothecanes and the Company of Grocers Bacon, in his Confes- 
sion, msisted strongly on the circumstance that he had on this occasion taken 
a present publicly, as a proof that he had not taken it corruptly. Is it not 
clear that, if he had taken the presents mentioned in tlie other chaiges in the 
same public manner, he would have dwelt on tins point m his answer to those 
charges’ The fact tliat he msists so strongly on the publicity of one parti- 
cular present is of' itself sufficient to prove that the other presents were not 
publicly taken Why he took this present publicly and the rest secretly, is 
evident He on tliat occasion acted openly, because he was acting hones^ 
He was not on that occasion sitting judicially He was called in to effect an 
amicable arrangement betw'cen two parties Both were satisfied with his 
deasion Both joined in making him a present in return for his trouble 
Whether it was qmte delicate in a ntan of his rank to accept a present under 
such circumstances, may be questioned But there is no ground in this case 
for accusmg him of corruption 

Unhappily, the very circumstances which prove him to have been innocent 
in this case prove him to have been gmlty on the other charges Once, and 
once onlj, he alleges tliat he received a present publicly The natural infer- 
ence IS that in all the other cases mentioned in the articles against him he 
received presents secretly ^Vhen we cvamine the smglc case in which he 
alleges that he received a present pubhdy, we And that it is also the single 
case in w hicli there was no gross impropnety m his receiving a present Is 
it then possible to doubt that Ins reason for not receivmg other presents in as 
public a manner was that he knew that it was wrong to receive them ? 

One argument still remains, plausible jn appearance, but admitting of easy 
and complete refiitation The tw o duef complainants, Aubrey and Egertoii, 
had both made presents to the Chancellor. But he had deuded against 
them both Therefore, he had not received those presents as bnbes “ The 
complaints of his accusers were,” says Mr Montagu, “not that the gratui- 
ties had, but that they had not miluenced Bacon's judgment, as he had de- 
cided against them ” 

The truth is, that it is precisely m this way that an extensive sj'stem of 
corruption is generally detected A person who, by a bnbe, has procured 
a decree in Ins favour, iS' by no means likely to come forward of his own 
' accord as an accuser He is content He has his quid pro quo He is not 

impelled either by interested or by vindictiv e motive to bring Uie transaction 
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before the public On tbe contrary, he has almost as strong mati\ cs for 
holdmg his tongue a§ the judge'himself candiave But 'when a judge'^ prac-"' 
tises corruption, as we fear that Bacon practised it, on a large scale, and has 
many 'agents looking out in dilTerent quarters for prey, xl xvill sometimes 
happen that he mil be bribed on both sides It xvdl sometimes happen tliat 
he will receive money fiom suitors who'are so obviously in, the wrong tliat Be 
cahnot with decency do any thing to serve them 1 hus he mil now and 
then be forced to pronounce against a' peison from whom" he has^received a 
present , and he makes that person a deadly enemy The hundreds xvho 
have got what they paid'for remain quiet It is tlie two- or three who liax^ 
paid, and have iiothmg to show foi their money, who are noisy " 

The memorable example of the Goozmaiis is an example 'of tins < Beau> 
marchais had an important suit dependuig befoie the Parliament of Fans 
M Goezman was the judge on whom chiedy tlie decision depended It was 
hinted to Beaumarchais that Madame Goczinan might be propitiated by a 
present ' He accordingly offered a purse of gold to die lady, who received 
It graciously Iherc can be no doubt that, if the decision of the court liad 
been favourable to him, 'these thui£px,ould nevex'have been loiown to die 
world But he lost his cause Almost die whole sum which he. had e\- 
pended in bribery was immediately refunded , and those who had disap- 
pointed him piobably thought that he would not, for the mere gratification 
of his malevolence, make public a transaction which discieditable to 
himself as well as to them They knew little of him ' He '’soon taught 
them to cuise the day in which they had dared to trifle with a man of so 
revengeful and turbulent a spirit, of such dauntless effrontery, and of such* 
eminent talents for controversy and satire He compelled the Parbnmcnt 
to put a degrading stigma on M Ooezman He drove Madame Goesnnan 
to a convent lill it was too late to pause, his evcited passions did not 
, suffer liun to remember that he could effect their rum only by disclosures 
ruinous to himself Wt could give other instances But it is needless No 
person well acquainted with human nature can fail to perceive that, if the 
doctrine for which Mr Montagu contends wue* admitted, society would' he 
deprived of almost the only chance which it has of detectmg tlie corrupt 
practices of judges <, > 

We return to our narrative The sentence of Bacon had scarcely been 
pronounced when it was mitigated He was indeed sent to'the Tower But - 
this was merely a form In two days he ivas set at liberty, and soon'after ' 
he retired to Goilianibury His fine was speedily released by the Ci own ■ 
He was next suffered to present himself at Court , and at length, m 1624 , " 
the rest of lus punishment was remitted He was now at hberty to resume 
his seat m the House of Lords, and he w'as actually summoned to tliq next 
Parliament But age, mfirmity, and perliaps shame, prevented him from- 
altendiiig The Government allowed him a pension of twelve hundred 
pounds a year , and his whole annual income is estimated by Mr Montagu i 
at two thousand five hundred pomids, a sum which ivas probably above the 
average income of a nobleman of that generation, and which I’raq certainly 
sufficient for comfort and even for splendour t Uhhi^pily, Bacon’ was fond, 
of display, and unused to pay nunute attention to domestic affairs He uas * 
not easily persuaded to give up any -.part of the magnificence to which he., 
had been accustomed m the time of hb power and prosperity No pressure 
of distress could induce him to part with the woods of Gorhambury “I 
aviU not,” he said, “be stripped of my feathers ” He travelled ivitli sq 
splendid an equipage and so large a retinue that Pxmee Charles, who, once 
fell in ivith him on^the road, exclaimed avith surprise, “ WcB, do what we 
can, this man scorns to go out m snuff” Tliis carelessness and ostenlatiojv 
reduced Bacon to frequent distress, He was under the necessity of paiting 
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with York House, ■uwl of taking'up Ins residence, during his \isits to Lon* 
don, at Ins old diunbers m Graj’s Inn. He liad other vexations, the exact 
nature of which is unknown It is^evideut fiom his will that some part of 
his wife’s conduct had greatly disturbed and irritated him 
But, whateser might be his pecuniary difliculUcs or his conjugal discom- 
forts, the powers of his intellect still remained undiminished Those noble 
studies for which he had found leisure in the midst of professional drudgeiy 
and of courtly intrigues gai e to this last sad stage of his life a dignity beyond 
W|hat pow ei or utles could bestow Impeached, convicted, sentenced, dri\ en 

M ith Ignominy from the pi'esence of hia bov creign, diut out from the delibera- 
tions ot his fellow nobles, loaded inthdebt, branded with dishonour, sinking 
under the weight of years, soiiows, and diseases. Bacon was Bacon snll 
“ify conceit of his person,” says Ben Jonson \ery finely, ‘ was never in- 
creased towards him by his place or honours , but I have and do reverence 
him for jthe greatness diat was only pioper to himself , in that he seemed to 
me ever, by his work, one of the greatest men and most worthy of admira- 
tion, that had been in many ages In his adversity I ever prayed that God 
would give him strength , for greatm^ he could not want ” 

The services which Bacon rendered to letters during die last five years of 
his life, amidst ten thousand distractions and vexations, increase tlie regret 
with which we think on the many years which he had wasted, to use the 
woids of Sir Thomas Bodley, “on such study as was not worthy of such a 
student ” He commenced a Digest of the I aws of England, a History of 
England under the Pnnecs of the House of ludor, a body of Natural His- 
tory, a Philosophical Romance He made extenswe and valuable additions 
to his Essays, He published the inestimable Treatise De Angmentis Scien- 
iiaruvt Ihe-very trifles vvuh winch he amused himself m hours of pain 
and languor bore the mark of hi» mind The best collection of jests m the 
world IS that vrhidi he dictated from memory , w ithout refemng to any book, 
on a day on, which illness had rendeied him incapable of senous study 
The gieatapostleof experimental philosophy was destined to be its martyr 
It had occurred to him that snow might be used with advantage for the pui- 
pose of preveiiung animal substances from putrefymg On a very cold day, 
early m tlie spnng of the year 1626, he alighted from his coach near Pligh- 
eite, m order to try' the expenraent He went uito a cottage, bought a 
fowl, and w ith his own hands stufted it vvuh snow While thus engaged he 
^ felt a sudden dull, and was soon so much mdisposed that it was impossible 
for him to return fo Gray’s Inn The Earl of Arundel, vvitli whom he was 
well acquainted, had a house at Highgate To diat house Bacon was car- 
ried Ihe Earl was absent , but the servants who were m charge of the 
place showed great respect and, attention to the illustrious guest Here, 
after an illness of about a week, he expired early on tlie morning of Easter- 
day, 1626 His mind appear, to have letamed its strength and hvebness to 
the end tfe did not forget tiie^ fowl which had caused his deadi In the 
last letter that he ever wrote, vvath fingers winch, as he said, could not 
steadily hold a pen, he did not omit to meiibon that the experiment of the 
snow had succeeded “ excellently vv eH ” ’ 

Our .opinion of the moral character of this great man has already been 
sufficiency explained. Had his life been passed m literary retirement, he 
would, m all probability, have deserved to be considered, not only as a great 
philosopher, but as 'a worthy and good-natured member of society But 
neither hisprmciples nor his spint were such as could be trusted, when strong 
temptaiious were^to be resisted, and senous dangers to be braved. 

In his will he expressed 'vith singular brevuy, energy, cfigmly, and pathos, 
a mournful consciousiKss thatliis acuons had not been suiffiasto entitle lum 
to the esteem of those imdci whosC observation his life bad. been passetl. 
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and, at tbc same time, a pioud confidence tliat Ins \\-ritmgs had secured for 
him a high and permanent place among the benefactors of mankind ' So at 
least we understand those striking words n Inch have been often quoted, but 
winch e must quote once more , “For my name and 'memory, I leave it 
to men’s cliantable speeches, and to foreign nations, and to the next age,” 
His confidence was just Fiom the day of Ins death his fame has been, 
constantly and steadily progressive ; and we have no doubt that his name ' 
will be named with reverence to the latest ages, and to the remotest ends 
of the civilised avorld 

The chief pecuhanty of Bacon’s phdosophy seems to us to have been this, 
that It aimed at things altogether different from those which Ins predecessors 
had proposed to themselves This was his own opimon “ Finis scien 
tiarum,’’ says he, “a nemme adhuc bene positus cst And again, “ Om- 
nium gravissimus error in deviatione ab ultimo doctnnarum fine consistit 
“ Nec ipsa meta,” says he elsewhere, “ adhuc ulli, quod sciam, mortalium 
posita est et defixa ”+ The more carefully his works are 'examined, the 
more clearly, v\e think, it wdl appear that this is the real* clue to his whole „ 
system, and tliat he used means different from those used by other philoso 
pliers, because he wished to arrive at an end altogether diflferentfrom tlieiris 
What then was the end which Bacon proposed to himself?^ It iias, to 
use his own emphatic expression, “ fruit ” It was the multiplying of human 
enjoyments and the mitigating of human sufferings It was “diCi relief of^ 
man’s estate ”§ It was “ commodis humanis inservire ”11 It was “effica- 
citer opetan ad sublevanda vitas human® incommoda ”11 It was “dotare 
vitam humanam novis mveiitis et copiis”** It was “genus humanuiu 
novis operiims et potestatibus continuo dotare ”++ This was the object of 
all his speculations in every department of science, m natural philosophy, 
in legislation, in politics, in morals 

Two words form the key of the Baconian doctrine. Utility and Progress. 
The ancient philosophy disdained to be useful, and was content to be sta- 
tionary It dealt largely m theories of moral perfection, which were so ^ 
sublime that they never could be more than theories , in attempts to solve 
insoluble enigmas , in exhortations to the attainment of unattainable frames ' 
of mind It could not condescend to the humble odice of ministenng to the 
comfort of human beings lUl the schools contemned that office as degrad- 
ing , some censured it as immoral Once indeed Posidonius, a distinguislied 
wnter of the age of Cicero and C-esai, so far forgot himself as to enumerate, 
among the humbler blessings which mankind owed to philosophy, the dis * 
covetyof the prmciple of the arch, and the introduction of theuse of metab 
This eulogy was considered as an affront, and was taken up with proper 
spirit Seneca vehemently disclaims tlicse insulting compliments *Philo- ' 

Sophy, according to him, has nothing todowitli teaching men to rear arched 
roofs over their heads The true pffilosopher does not care whether hejias 
an arched roof or any roof Philosophy has nothmg to do witli teaching , 
men the uses of metals She teaches us to be independent of all material 
substances, of all mechanical contnvances The wise man lives according 
to nature Instead of attemptmg to add to tlie physical comforts of his 
species, he. regrets that his lot was not cast m that golden age when the - 
human race^ad no protection against the gold but the skins of wild beasts, 
ro screen from the sun but a cavern To impute to such a man any share 
III the invention or improvement of a plough, a ship, or a mill,* is an insult. 

“ In my own time,” says Seneca, “ Uiere have been inventions of this sort, 

* If vaunt Organum,ijA) x Aph, 8i i Ve Aupnatits, lAh x 
t Cogitaia et •aaa § Advaneement of LeamtHg, Book i 
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tianspirent \v 5 ndows, tubes for“dilfiising wanntli equally through all parts 
of a building, short-hand^ which has been carried to such a perfection that 
a rvriter can keep pace, with the most rapid speaker But the inventing of 
such' things IS drudgery for the lowest slaves, philosophy lies deeper It 
IS not her office to teadt men how to use tlieir hands The object of hei 
lessons is to form the soul Non est, tnquam, ntsit umentqtum^ad nstts neces- 
sarios opifcx ” If the non were left out, this last sentence would be no bad 
description of tlie Baconian philosophy, and would, indeed, very much re- 
sembleseseril exmessionsinthe Novum Organum “ Weshallnextbetold,” 
evdaims Seneca,^' that die first shoemaker was a plulosoplier " For our 
own part, if we are forced to make our choice between the first shoemakei, 
and the author of the three books On Anger, we pronounce for the shoe- 
maker It maybe worse to be angry than to be net But shoes have kept 
millions from being wet , and we doubt ivhether Seneca ever kept anybody 
from being angry 

It IS very reluctandy that Seneca can be brought to confess that any philo- 
sopher had ever paid the smallest attention to any thing that could possibly 
promote what vulgar people would consider as the well-being of manlmid 
He labours to dear Democritus from die disgraceful imputation of having 
made the first arch, and Anachaisis from the charge of having contnved the 
potter’s wheel He is forced to own diat such a thing might happen , and 
It may also happen, he tells us, that a philosopher may be swift of foot 
But It is not 111 his character of philosopher that he eidier wins a race or 
invents a machine No, to be sure The business of a philosophei was to 
declaim m praise of poveity ivith two millions sterling out at usury, to medi- 
tate epigrammatic conceits about the evils of luxutj', m gardens which moved 
the envy of sovereigns, to rant about liberty, while fawning on the insolent 
and pampered freedmen of a ^rant, to celebrate the divine beauty of vivtue 
with the same pen which had just before wiitten a defence of the murdci 
of a mother by a son 

From the cant of this phdosophy, a philosophy meanly proud of its own 
unprofitableness, it is delightful to turn to the lessons of the great English 
teacher \Ve can almost forgive all the faults of Bacon’s life when we lead 
that singularly graceful and dignified passage “ Ego certe, ut de me ipso, 
quod res est, loquar, et 111 us qum nunc edo, et m ns quse m posterum medi- 
tor, dignitatem mgenu et nominismei, si qua sit, scepius sciens et tolens 
projicio, dum commodis humams inserviam , quique aicliitectus fortasse in 
philosophia et scientiis esse debeam, etiam operanus, et bajulus, et quidvis 
demum fio, cum baud pauca quse omnino fien necesse sit, alii autem oh 
innatam superbiam subterfugiant, ipse sustineam et exsequar ” * Thw 
pJnlantJitopta^ which, as he said m one of the most remaikable of his early 
letters, ivas so fixed m Ins mipd, as it could not be removed,” this majes- 
tic humility, this persuasion that notlimg can be too insignificant for the 
attention of the wisest, which is not too insignificant to give pleasure or 
pain to the meanest, is tlie great characteristic distinction, the essential 
spirit of ’^tlie Baconian philosophy We trace it 111 all that Bacon has 
written on Physics, on Laws, on Morals And we conceive tliat from tins 
peculianty Ml die other peculiaiitics of his system directly and almost 
necessanly sprang 

The spint whidi appears m the passage of Seneca to which we ha\e re- 
ferred tainted the whole body of the anaent 'philosophy from the time of 
Socrates downwards, and took possession of intellects with which that of 
Seneca cannot for a moment be compared It pervades the dialogues of 
Plato It may be distinctly traced in many parts of the w'orks of Anstotle 
Bacon has dropped hints from winch it may be inferred that, in Ins opinion, 
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ihe prevalence of this feeling \vab m a gieai ineasiue to be altnbuted to tlie 
miluence of Socrates Our great countryman evidently did not consider the ' 
revolution rvlucli Socrates effected m philosophy as a liappy> event, and, 
constantly mamtamed that the earlier Greek speculators, Democritus m par; 
ticulor, Mere, on the whole, superior to their moie celebrated successors 
‘ Assuredly if the tree wliidi Socrates planted and Plato watered^ is to be 
judged of by its flowers and leaves, it is the noblest of trees But if we 
take the homely test of Bacon, if we judge of the tree by its '/nuts, our 
opinion of It may perhaps be less favourable AVlien we sum up all the use- 
ful truths which we owe to that phdosophy, to what do tliey aiiiqiint ? ' We 
find, mdeed, abundant proofs that some of tliose who cultivated it were men’ 
of the first oidei of intellect > "We find among dieii writings incomparable 
specimens both of dialectical and rhetorical art \Ve have no doubt tliat the 
aiiaent controversies were of use, m so fii as they seived to exerase die 
faculties of the disputants , for there is no controversy' so' idle that if may not, 
be of use in this way But, when we look for sometlung more, for some-i 
thing which adds to the comforts oi alleviates the calamities of die human 
race, Me are forced to own ourselves disappointed We are forced to say 
with Bacon diatdiis celebrated phdosophy ended in nothing'but disputation, 
that It was neither a vmeyard noi an olive-ground, but an intiicate ayood of _ 
bners and thistles, from winch those who lost themselves in it brought back ’ 
many scratches and no food + 

We readily aclaioi ledge that some of the teachers of this unfruitful 
dom weie among the greatest men that the world has ever seen If m e admit 
the justice of Bacon’s censuie, m e admit it with regret, siroilai to tint which 
Dante felt when he learned the fate of those illustrious heathens who, were 
doomed to the first circle of Hell 

I " Gran duol mi pn-sc at cuor quando lo ntesi, , - 

Perocche acme dt moico valore > 

Conobbi che n quel limbo eran sospcsi ” , ^ ‘ i 

But in truth the very adrairalion which we feel for theicmment pUdoso 
pliers of antiquity fortes us to adopt die opinion diat dieii powejs were 
systematically misdirected For how else could it be that suctf powers should^ 
effect so hide for mankind ? A pedestrian may show as much muscular 
vigour on a treadmill as on the highway road But on the road his vigour 
will assuredly carrj him fonvaid , and on the treadmill he wilLnot advance 
an inch The ancient philosophy was a treadmill, not a path It Mas ^nade, 
up of revolving questions, of controversies which were always begmnn^ 
again It was a contnvance for having much exertion and no progress 
We must acknowledge that more than once, wlule contemplating the doc- 
trines of the Academy and the Portico, even os they appear in the'trans ' 
parent splendour of Cicero’s incomparable diction, we have been tempted to 
mutter with the surly centunoii m Peisius, “ Cur quis non prandeat, hqc , 
est 2 ” Wliat' is the highest good, whether pam be an e yil, whether all tilings 
be fated, whether we can be certain of any thing, lyhether mc can be certain 
that Me are certain of nothmg, whethera nose man can hq unhappy, whcdier 
all departures from right be equally reprehensible, these, and other questions 
of the same sort, occupied the brains, die tongues, and the pens of the ablest 
men m the ci\ ilised m orld dunng several centuries This sort of philosophy, 
It is evident, could not be progressne It miglit mdeed sharpen and mvig- 
oratc the muids of those mIio devoted thomiclvcs to it, and so mighPthe 
Imputes of the orthodox Lilliputians and the heretical Blefiiscudians about 
the big ends and the hide ends of eggs Bat such disputes could add nothing 
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to the stoch of knowledge The hum in nund accordingly, instead Oi inaicli- 
ing, meiely marketl time It took as much trouble as would have sufficed 
to cany u fouvaul , and yet lemamed oh the same spot There was no ac- 
cumulation of truth, no heritage of truth acqmied by the labour of one genei- 
ation and bequeathed to another, to be again tiausmitted with laige ad^tions 
to a third Where tins philosophy was m the time of Cicero, there it con- 
tinued to be m the time of Seneca, and there it contmued to be in the tune 
of Favormus The same sects weie still battling, with the same unsatisfac- 

toiy arguments, about the same interminable questions There had been no 
want of ingenuity, of zeal, of industry Every trace of mlellectual cultiva- 
tion was there, a\cept a ban est Dieie had been pleiitj of ploughing, har- 
rowing, reaping, threshing But die gamers contained only smut and stubble 
The ancient philosophers did not neglect natural science, but they did 
not cultuate it foi the purpose of mcreasing the powci and amehorating the 
conditiomof man. The taint of barrenness had spread from ethical to phy- 
sical speculations Seneca u rote largely on natural philosophy, and magnified 
the importance of that study But why? Not because it tended to assuage 
suffermg, to imdtiply the convenienceb of life, to extend the empire of man 
over die material woild, but solely because it tended to raise the mmd above 
low cares, to separate it from the bodv, to exercise its subtilty m Uie solu- 
tion of very obscure questions * Thus natural philosophy was considered m 
the light merely of a mental exercise It was made subsidiary to tlie art of 
disputation , and it consequently proved altogether barien of useful discoveries 
Theie was one sect which, however absurd and pernicious some of its doc- 
tnnes may have been, ought, it should seem, to have mented an exception 
from the general censure which Bacon has pronouncccl on tlie ancient schools 
' of wisdom The Epicuienii, who refeired all happiness to bocUly pleasure, 
and all evil to bodily pam, might have been evpected to exert himself for 
the purpose of betteimg hts own physical condition and that of his neigh- 
bours -But the thought seems nevei to have occurred to any member of that 
school ' Indeed their notion, as reported by their great poet, was, tliat no 
more improvements, were to be expected m the arts winch conduce to the 
comfort of hfe 

, " Ad victuin qu3J flagitat usus 

I Omnia jam ferme mortalibus c$sc panta * 

Tins 'contented despondency, this disposition to admire what has been 
done, and to expect tliat nothing more will be done, is strongly characteristic 
of all die schools, which preceded the sdiool of Fruit and Progress Widely 
os the Epicurean and the Stoic differed on most points, tliey seem to have 
qmte agreed m their contempt for pursuits so vulgar as to be useful The 
plulosoplw of both was a garrulous, declaiming, canting, wranglmg philo- 
sophy Century after century they coutmued to repeat their hostile war- 
cries, Virtue and Pleasuie, and m the end it appeared that die Epicurean 
had added as litde to the quantity of pleasure as the Stoic to the quantitj 
of virtue It is on the pedestal of Bacon, not on that of Epicurus, that 
those noble lines ought to he inscribed 

“ O tenebns tantis lam clarunt extoUere lumen 
Qut primus potubCi, lUustroiis commoda. viU . " ' 

In the fifth centur)' Christianity bad conquered Paganism, and Pagamsni 
had infected Christianity The Churdi was now victorious and corrupt 
The ntes of the Pantheon had passed mto her worship, the subtiltics of the 
Academy into her cieed Jin an evil day, though with great pomp and 
solemiuty,’ — ue t^uote the 'language of Bacon, — was the lU-starred alhauce 
stneken between the, old philosophy and the new faith Questions vviddy 

diflercnt from those whidi had employed the ingenmty of Pyrrho and Car- 
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neades, but just as subtle, just as in terminable, and just os uhprofitable, 
exercised the minds of the lively and voluble Greeks When learning began ' 
to revive in the West, similar trifles occupied the sharp and'vigorous intel- 
lects of the Schoolmen There was another sowing of the uniid, and another 
reaping of the whirlwind The great work of improvmg die condition of 
the human race ivas still considered as unworthy' of a mm of leamuig 
Those who undertook that task, if what they effected could be readily com- 
prehended, were despised as medianics, if not, they were in danger'of ' 
being burned as conjurors ‘ ^ ^ 

There cannot be a stronger proof of the degree in whidi the human mind 
had been misdirected than die fiistoty of the two greatest events which took, 
place during die middle ages We speak 'of die mvention of GunpowdCT 
and of the invention of Printing The dates of both are , unknown The 
authors of both are unknown Nor was this because men were too rude 
and Ignorant to value intellectual superiority The inventor of gunpowder 
appears to have been contemporary with Petrarch and Boccaccio The m ' ' 
ventor of printing was certainly contemporary with Nicholas the Fifth, with 
Cosmo dd Medici, and with a crowd of distinguished scholars -But the , 
human mind still retained that fatal bent whidi it had Received two thousand 
years earlier George of Trebisond and Marsilio Ficiiio would' not easily 
have been brought to believe that the inventor of the pnnting-press had 
done more for mankind than themselves, or than diose ancient wnters of 
whom they were the enthusiastic votaries 

At length the tune arrived when the barren philosophy which had, duniig 
so many ages, employed the faculties of the ablest of men, was destined to 
fill It had worn many shapes It had mingled itself with inany creeds , 
It had survived revolutions in winch empires, religions, languages', mces, 
had penshed Driven from its ancient haunts, it had taken sanctuary m 
that Church which it had persecuted, and had, like the daring fiends, of , the 
poet, placed its seat , ' ’ 

•' Next the seat of God, 1 

And with Its dsrLness dared afliuinc his light ” 

Words, and more words, and nothing but words, had been all the fruit of ’ 
all the toil of all the most renowned sages of sixty generations But the dajs 
of this sterile exuberance weie numbered ' 

Many causes predisposed the public mind to a change -The study of a 
great variety of ancient wnters, Uiough it did not give a nglit direction to 
philosophical research, did much towards destroying that blind reverence 
for aiithonty which had prevailed w'hcn Anstotle ruled alone The nse of 
the Florentine sect of Platonists, a sect to which belonged some of the finest 
minds of the fifteenth centuiy, was not an unimportant event The mere 
substitution of the Academic for the Peripatetic philosophy would indeed 
have done little good But any thing was better than the old habit of uii 
reasoning servility It was something to have a choice of tyrants A 
spark of freedom,” is Gibbon has justly remarked, “ was produced by this 
collision of adverse servitude ” 

Other causes might be mentioned But it is chiefly to the great reforma ' 
tion of religion tliat we owe the great'refonnation of philosophy The 1 
alliance between the Schools and Uie Vatican had for ages been so close , 
that those who threw off the dominion of tlie Vatican could not continue to 
recognise the authonty of the Schools Most of the chiefs of the schism 
treated ^the Peripatetic philosophy wuth contempt, and spoke of Aristotle as ^ 
if Aristotle had been answerable for all the dogmas of 'Iliomas Aqumas 
“ Nullo apud 'Luthemnos philosophram esse in prctio, ” was a reproach which 
the defenders of the Church of Home loudly repeated, and which many of 
the Protestant leaders considered as a compliment Scarcely any text was 
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laoic frequently cited by the icfomiers than tliat in which St Paul cautions 
the Colossians not to let any man spoil them by philosophy Luther, almost 
at the outset of his career, went so far as to declare that no man could be at 
once a proficient in the school of Aristotle and in that of Chnst Zw ingle, 
Bucer, Peter Martyr, Calvin, held simQar language ' In some of the Scotch 
universities, the Aristotelian system \\ as discarded for that of Ramus 1 hus, 
before the birth of Bacon, the empire of the scholastic philosophy had been 
shaken to its foundations There was in the mtellectim world an anardiy 
resembling that which m the political world often follows the overthrow of 
an old and deeply rooted government Antiqmiy, 'presaiption, the somid 
of great names, had ceased to awe mankind The d)'nasty which had 
reigned for ages w as at an end j and the vacant throne was left to be struggled 
for by pretenders 

The first effect of this great re\ olution was, as Bacon most justly observed,* 
to give for a time an undue importance to the mere graces of style The 
new breed of scholars, the Aschams and IBuchanans, nourished with the 
finest compositions of the Augustan i)^e, regarded with loathing tlic dry, 
crabbed, and barbarous diction of respondents and opponents They w’ere 
far less studious about the matter of their writing than about the manner 
They succeeded in. reforming Latmity , but they never even aspired to effect 
a refonn in philosophy 

' At tins time Bacon appeared It is altogether mcorrect to say, as has 
often been said, that he was the first mm who rose up against the Ansto- 
telian philosophy when in the height of its power The authority of diat 
philpsophyhad, as we have shown, received a fatal blow long before he was 
Born Several speculators, among whom Ramus is the best known, had 
recently attempted to form new sects Bacon’s own expressions about the 
state of public opmion m the tune of Luther are clear and strong “ Acce- 
debat,” says he, odium et contemptus, ilhs ipsis temponbus oitus erga 
bdiolasticos ” ' And again, Scliomticorum doctrma despectui prorsus 
haben capit tanquam aspera et Barbara ”+ The part which Bacon played 
m this great change was the part, not of Robespierre, but of Bonaparte 
The ancient order of things had been subverted borne bigots still cherished 
with devoted loyalty the remembrance of the fallen inonarcliy and exerted 
themselves to effect a restomtion But the majority had no sucli feeling 
Freed, yet not knowing how to use tlieir freedom, diey pursued no deter- 
minate course, and had found no leader capable of conducting them 

That leader at length arose The philosophy which he taught was essen- 
tially new It differed from that of the celebrated ancient teachers, not 
merely m method, but also m object Its object was the good of mankind, 
in the sense in which the moss of mankmd always have understood and always 
will understand the word good “ Meditor,” said Bacon, “instaurationem 
philosopbim ejusmodi qum iiihil mams aut abstracti habeat, quieque vitm 
humanre conditiones in melius provehat 

' The difference between the philosophy of Bacon and that of his prede- 
cessor camiot, we think, be better illostmted tlian by coinparmg his views 
on some important subjects wth those of Plato We select Plato, because 
we conceive |hat he did more than any other person towards giving to tlie 
muids of speculative men that bent which they retamed till they received 
from Bacon a new impulse in a diametrically opposite direction 

It IS curious to observe bow differently tliese great men estimated the value 
of every kind of knowledge Take Arithmetic for example ' Plato, after 
speaking shghtly q£ Ae couvemence of being able to reckon and compute in 

* Se AugutaUtSfUa i 
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the ordniaiy Iransactioiib of lift, passes to what he considerb as a for more 
unportant advantage The study of the properties' of numbers, he tells us, 
habituates the mind to the contemplation of pure truth, and raises us abo\e' 
the material universe lie would have his disciples apply themselves to this 
study, not that they may be able to buy or sell, not^that they inay’quThfy 
themselves to be shopkeepers or travelling merchants, but ’mat dieyniay 
learn to uitlidmw their minds from the ever shifting spectacle of this visible 
and tangible world, and to h\. them on the immutable essences of tlun^ * 

Bacon, on the other hand, \alued this brancli'of knowledge, only on 
account of its uses with reference td that visible and tangible world which 
Blato so much despised He speaks with scorn of tlie msratical arithmetic 
of the later Platonists, and laments die propensity of manlvind to employ, on 
mere matters of cunosily, powers the whole exertion of which is required fon 
purposes of solid advantage He adiises arithmeticians to leave these tniles, 
and to employ themselves m framing convenient expressions, which may be 
of use m physical researches + , . 

The same reasons whidi led Plato to recommend the study of arithmetic 
led lum to recommend also the study of mathematics The vulgar croivd of 
geometricians, he says, will not understand him 1 hey have practice always 1 
in view They do not know that the real use of the science is to lead meii^ 
to the knowledge of abstract, essential, eternal truth J .Indeed, if we are to 
believe Plutarch, Plato carried this feeling so foi that he considered geometry 
as degraded by being apphed to any purpose of vulgar utihty - Aruiytas, it 
seems, had framed machmes of extraordinary power on mathematical pnn- 
ciples § Plato remonstrated with lus friend, and declared that this was to' 
degrade a noble intellectual exercise into a low crafq fit only for carpenters, 
and wheelwrights The oftice of geometry, he said, was to discipline the' 
mind, not to mimstcr to the base wants of the body His mterference wa'J' 
, successful , and from that time, accordmg to Plutarch, the science of 
mechanics was considered as unwoithy of the atteiibon of a phibsopher 

Archimedes in a later age imitated and surpassed Arebytas But even 
Archimedes was not free from the prevailing notion 'that geometry was de* 
graded by bemg employed to produce any tbmg usehil It ivas with difficulty 
that he was induced to stoop from speculation to practice He was half 
ashamed of those inventions which were the w'onder of hostile nations,'' and 
always spoke of them slightingly as mere amusements, as tnfles in which a 
mathematician might be suffered to relax his mind after intense apphcatiou 
to the higher parts of his science ' 

The opinion of Bacon on this subject was diametrically opposed to that of 
the ancient philosophers He valued geometry chiefly, if not solely, on 
account of those uses, w'hich to Plato appeared so base. And it is remark- 
able tliat the longer Bacon lived tlie stronger this feeling became 'When in_ 
1605 hewTote the two books on the Advancement of Learning, he dwelt on' 
the advantages which mankind denied from mixed mathematics , butihe at 
the same time admitted that the beneficial effect produced by mnthematicaL 
study'on the intellect, though a collateral advantage, ivas “no less' worthy 
than that which was piincipal and mtended ” ,But it is evident that,lus: 
vieirs undciwent a change When, near tw'enty years later, he published^ 
the Dd Ate^men/ii, winch is the Treatise on the Advancement of Learning,^ 
greatly expanded and carefully corrected, he made miportant alterations in 
the part which related to mathematics ' He condemned with seventy tlie 
high pretensions of the matlicmaticians, “ delici^ et fastum nmtliemati- 
conim ’’ Assiunmg the well-being of the human race lo be the end of know • 

* Itookv- f di i£7iieutts, Lib 3 Cap 6 

5 X lUareii, Syut^s y m and Zt/a of RfdrceH ts The maclunts of Vrcbytaa are aUo 
ni nt oiiLcI bj Celhus nnd Blogcncs Laertius » 
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Icdg^f* lit pronounced that mathei lalical science could tlaiin no lughet nnk 
Uiaii that of an appendage or on a«\iliary to oihti scicncc'i hlatucmatical 
science, ht sa\s, la the handni ud ofnalural phibsophy , die ought to demean 
hustlf as jjutn , and hedeclatts tlut ht tnnuot tontcttc by what ill chance 
It has happened that she prciiuines to chim precedence over her mistress 
lie pretlitts — a prediction windi would have made Plato shudder — that as 
more ami more discovencs arc made in physics, there w ill be more and more 
branches of muvcd matlicmatiLS Of that collateral advantage the value of 
wli’di, twenty years before, lit rated so highly, lit says not one w'ord This 
oinissiou coimot have been the eilect of mere inadvertence. His own treatise 
was before him Troni that treatise lie tlchberatdy evpunged w'halevcrwas 
feiounble to tht study of pure mathtmntics, and inserted several keen reflet- 
tio uon the ardent votaries of tliat study This fact, in our opmton, admits 
of only one e\pl iiiation liacon's love of those pursuits w Inch directly tend 
to improve the condition of mankind, and lus jealousy of all pursuits merely 
cunous, had grown upon him, and liad, it may be, become immoderate 
He was afraid of using any expression which might have the effect of m 
duemg any man of talents to employ in speculations, useful only to the mind 
of die speculator, a smgle hour which nught be employed in extending the 
empire of man over mattci.f If Bacon erretl here, we must acknowledge 
that w a greatly prefer his crroi to the opposite error of Plato We have no 
patience with a philosophy which, hke those Koman matrons who swallowed 
abortives m order to preserve tlicir sliapes, takes pains to be barren foi fear 
of being homclja 

/ Let us pass to astronomy Tins was one of the sciences w Inch Plato ex- 
horted lus dtsciples to learn, but for reasons far removed from common habits 
of dunking “ Shall we set down astronomy,” says Socrates, “ among die 
subject"* of study’” $ “I think so,” answeis his yomig fnend Glaucon • 
‘ to know somednng about die seasons, the months, and the years is of luse 
for military purposes, os well us for agriculture and navigation," “ It amuses 
me," says Socrates, “ to see how afrud you are, lest the common herd of 
people should accuse you of recommending useless studies ” He then pro- 
eecA., m that pure and magnificent diction which, os Cicero said, Jupiter 
v/ould use if Jupiter spoke Creek, to explain, tint the use of astronomy is 
not to add to the vul^r comforts of life, but to assist m raismg the mind to 
the conUraplation of things which are to be pertcivcd by the pure intellect 
■jlonc The knowledge of the actual motions of the heavenly bodies Socrates 
considers as of little value The appearances winch make the slty beautiful 
at night arc, he tells us, like the figuie-. w Inch a geometrician draws on the 
sand, mete eamplcs,' mere helps to feeble minds Wc must get beyond 
dicm ; we must neglect them , vve mu&t attain to an astronomy which is as 
independent of the actual slam as geometrical truth is independent of the 
* hues of 'an ill-dtawoi diagram. , This is, we imagine, very nearly, if not 
exactly, the astronomy which Bacon,comparcd to the ox of Prometheus, § a 
sleek, well-shaped hide*, stuffed with rubbish, goodly to look at, but eontam- 
ing nothing to cat He complamed that astronomy had, to its gicat injury, 
been separated from natural plidosophy, of which it was one of the noblest^ 
prov mces, and •'nnexed to tlie domain of mathematics The world stood ui ' 
need, he said, of a very different astronomy,' of a living astronomy, 11 of an 
astronomy which should set fortli the iiatitre, the motion, and the mliuenccs 
of the heavenly bodies, as they really are IT 

* Usm ct commodis honumim consuhmus , 

t Compare the pvtsigo relaniiR to inacheinatics m the Second Book of the Advance ^ 
ment of Lc.»rmnK with ihc-i),. A /vmeitits. Lib 3 Cap G ' 

t PUto’s Book y % Ve Arrp/ u 3 Cap j } .tatronoiria mvi 

*1 Qiix substanuam ct moiuui ot influsum coclcstium, prout re vera sunt, propoint " 
Compare this hnB<ii?o with Plato's, “,rt» 5’ ip rifi oi-pavt^ ta«ro/i«i ” 
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On the greatest and most useful of all human inventions, tlie invention of 
alphabetical writing, Plato did not look vv ith much complacency - He seems to 
have thought that the use of letters had operated on the human mind as the 
use of the go-cart in learning to walk, or of corks m learning to swim, is said 
to operate on the human body It was a support which, m his opimon, SQon 
became indispensable to those vyho used it, which made vigorous exertion first 
unnecessary, and then impossible The powers of the intellect would, lie 
conceived, have been more fully developed without this delusive aid Men 
would have been compelled to exercise the understanding and the memory, 
and, by deep and assiduous meditation, to make truth thoroughly tlieiroivn. 
Now, on the contrary, much knowledge is traced on paper, but httle is 
engraved in the soul A man is certain that he can find information at''a 
moment’s notice when he wrants it He therefore suffers it to fade from his 
mind Such a man cannot in stnetness be said to know any thing He has 
the showwithout the reality of wisdom These opmions Plato has put into 
the mouth of an ancient king of Egypt * But it is evident from the context 
that th(^ were his own , and so they were understood to be by Qmnctiliaii t 
Indeed they are m perfect accordance with tlie whole Platonic system 

Bacon’s views, as may easily be supposed, were widely different i The 
powers of the memory, he observes, without the help of wnting, can do 
little towards the advancement of any useful science He acknowledges 
that the memory may be disciplined to such a poiiit'is to be able to perform 
very extraordinary feats But on such feats he sets httle vilue The habits 
of his mmd, he tells us, are such that he is not disposed to rate highly any 
accomplishment, however rare, which is of no practical use to mankind 
As to these prodigious achievements of the memory, he ranks them vrith 
die exhibitions of rope-dancers and tumblers “The two ‘performances,’’, 
he says, “are of much the same sort The one is an abuse of 'die powers 
of the body , the other is an abuse of the powers of the mind Both may , 
perhaps excite our wonder , but neidier is entitled to our respect” 

To Plato, the science of medicine appeared to be of very disputable ad 
vantage § He did not indeed object to quick cures for acute rbsorders, or 
for injunes produced by accidents But the art which resists the slovv sap 
of a chronic disease, which repairs frames enervated by lust, svyollui by 
gluttony, or inflamed by wine, which encourages sensuality by mitigating 
the natural punishment of the sensualist, and prolongs existence when the , 
intellect has ceased to retain its entire energy, had no share of his esteem 
A hfe protracted by medical skill he pronounced to be a long death The 
exercise of the art of medicine ought, he said, to be tolerated, so far as diat 
art may serve to cure the occasional distempers of men whose constitutions 
are good As to those who have bad constitutions, let them die , and the 
sooner the better Such men are unfit for war, for magistracy, for the 
management of their domestic alTairs, for severe study and speculation. If 
they engage in any vigorous mental exercise, they are troubled with giddi- 
ness and fulness of tlie head, all which they lay to the account of philosophy 
1 he best thing that can happen to such wretdies is to have done avitn lift 
at once He quotes mythical authority in support of this doctnne and 
reminds his disciples that the practice of the sons of yEsculapius, os described 
by Homer, extended only to the cure of external mjunes ‘ ' 

Far different was the philosophy of Bacon Of all tlie sciences, that whidi 
he seems to have regarded with the greatest mterest was tlie science which, 
in Plato's opinion, would not be tolerated in a well regulated community 
To make men perfect was no part of Bacon’s plan His humble aun was 
to make imperfect men comfortable. Tlie beneficence of his philosophy 

-> t Quinctiliiui, XI ' 

I Dc AushuhIu, Lib s Cap 5 g Plato’s Republic, Book 3 
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resembled the beneficence of the common Father, whose sun rises on the 
evil and the good, whose ram descends for the just and the unjust In 
Plato's opinion man made for phtlosophjr in Bacon's opuuon philo- 
sophy was made for man , it was a means to an end ; and that end was to 
increase the pleasures and to mitigate the pains of millions who are not and 
cannot be philosophers lhat a valetudinarian who took great pleasure in 
bemg wheeled along his terrace, who relished his boiled clucken and his 
weak wine ‘and water, and who enjoyed a hearty laugh over the Queen of 
Navarre's tali^, should be treated as a caput lupinum because he could not 
read the Timmus without a headache, was a notion which the humane spirit 
of the Fnglish school of wisdom altogether rejected Bacon would not have 
thought It beneath the dignity of a philosopher to contrive an miproved 
garden chair lor such a valetudinarian, to devise some way of rendering his 
medicines more palatable, to mvent repasts which he might enjoy, and pillows 
on which he might sleep soundly , and this though there might not be the 
smallest hope that the mind of the poor mvalid would ever rise to the con- 
templation of the ideal beautiful and tlie ideal good As Plato had cited 
the religious legends of Greece to justify his contempt for the more recon- 
dite parts of the art of healing, Bacon vindicated the dignity of that art by 
appealing to the example of Christ, and reminded men that the great Phy- 
sician of the soul did not disdain to be also the physician of the body * 

\Vhen we pass from the science of medicine to that of legislation, we find 
the same difference between the systems of these tw o great men Plato, at 
the commencement of the Dialogue on Law’s, lays it down as a fundamental 
principle that the end of legislation is to make men virtuous It is unneces- 
saiy to point out the extravagant conclusions to which such a proposition 
leads ' Bacon well knew to how great an extent the happiness of every 
society must depend on the virtue of its members , and he mso knew what 
legislators can and what they caimot do for the purpose of promoting virtue 
1 he view which he has given of the end of legislabon, and of the principal 
means for the attainment of that end, has always seemed to us eminently 
happy, even among the many happy passages of the same kind with W'hich 
his works abound Finis et scopus quern leges intuen atque ad quern 
jussiones et sanctioned suas dingerc debent, non alius est quam ut cives 
fcliciter degant. Id iiet si pietate et religione recte mstitub, monbus honesti, 
arinis advcrsus hostcs extemos tuti, legumauxilio adversus seditioiies et pri- 
, vatas injurias muniti, impcrio et magistratibus obsequentes, copiis et opibus 
locupletes et florentes fuerint The end is the well-bemg of the people 
The means are the imparting of moral and religious education , the provid- 
ing of every thing necessary for defence agamst foreign enemies , the main- 
taining of internal order; the establishing of a judicial, financial, and 
commercial system, under which wealth may be rapidly accumulated and 
securely enjoyed 

Even with respect to the form in w’hich laws ought to be drawn, there is 
a remarkable difference of opinion between the Greek and the Enghshman 
Plato thought a preamble essential , Bacon thought it mischievous Each 
was consistent with himself Plato, considering the moral improvement of. 
the people as the end of legislation, justly inferred that a law which com- 
manded and threatened, but which neither convinced the reason, nor touched 
the heart, must be a most imperfect law*. He was not content with deter- 
nng from theft a man who still continued to be a thief at heart, vnth re- 
straining a son who hated his mother from beating his mother ^ The only 
^ obedience on which he set much value was the obedience which an enlight- 
ened understanding yields to reason, and which a virtuous disposition yields 
to precepts of vartue He redly seems to have believed that, by prefixing 
• Df AupnenUs, Lib 4 Cap a ^ Dc A tgtnn r j, I ib 8 Cap 3 Aph. 5 
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to every law an clot^iicnt and pathetic evhoriatiun, he should, to d great 
extent, lender penal cnnctmentb superiiuous Bacon entertained no such 
romantic hopes , and he well knew the practical inconveniences of the , 
course which Plato recommended “Neque nobis,” ‘says he, “prolpgi 
legum qui mepti ohm liabiti sunt, ct leges introducunt disputantes non 
jubentes, utiquc placerent, si pnscos mores ferre possemtts , ! Quantum 
fieri potest prologi evitcnlur, et lex inapiat a jussione ”*< 

Each of the great men whom we have compared intended to illustrate Ins 
system by a philosophical romance , and each left Ins romance imperfect 
Had Phto lived to fimsh the Critias, a comparison bctwben that noble fic- 
tion and the New Atlantis would probably have furnished us witli still more 
^trikmg instances Uian>any which w e have en It is amusing to think with 
what horror he would have seen sucli -m institution asSolomon^s Plouse ris- 
ing 111 his republic with what v ehemcnce he would have ordered the brew- 
houses, the perfume-houses, and the dLspensatories to be pulfed down , and 
witli what mexorable ngour he would have driven beyond the frontier all the 
Fellows of the College, Merchants of Light and Depredators, Lamps and 
Pioneers ■ 

> To sum up the whole, we should say that the aim of the Platonic philo- 
, Sophy was to exalt man into a god The aim of the Baconian philosophy was 
to provide man with what he requires while-he continues to be man Tlic 
aim of the Platonic philosophy was to Tai!>e us hr aboi e lailgar woiits The 
aim of^the Baconian philosophy w as to supply our vulgar wants. The former 
inn was nobk , but the latter was attainable Plato drew a good bow j but, 
like Aoestes m Virgil, he aimed at the stars , and therefore, though thfere was 
no want of strengA or skill, the shot was thrown away His arrow was m 
deed followed by a track of dazzling radiance, but it struck noihmg 

“ Votans Iiquidis tn nubibus azsit arundo, ' 

Signavitque viain flarnnu,,, tenuesque xeccssit ^ 

j Consumta lu ventos " - 

Bacon fixed his eye on a mark which was placed on the earth, and withiit 
bow shot, and hit it m the white File philosophy of Plato began in yvords^ 
and ended in words, noble words indeed, words sUchas werd to be expected 
from the finest of human mtellecLs exercising boundless dominion over the 
finest of human languages The philosophy of Bacon began m observations 
I and ended in arts [ i 

The boast of the ancient philosophers was that their doctrme fpmied the 
minds of men to a high degree of wisdom and virtue This was indeed the 
only practical good which the most celebrated of tliose teachers even pre- 
tended to efftet ; and undoubtedly, if they had cficctcd this, .they would have 
deserved far higher praise than if tliey had discovered the most salutary medi- 
cines or constructed tile most powerful machmes , But the truth is that, m 
those vety matters in w Inch alone they professed to do any good to mankind,- 
111 lliose very matters for the sake of which tliey neglected all the vulgar in- 
terests of mankind, they did nothing, or worse than notliing Tliey promised 
what w as impncUcablc , they despised what was practicable , they filled the 
world with long words and long beards , -and they left it as wicked and as 
Ignorant as tliey found’ It ' • ‘ 

An acre in Middlesex is better than a principality in Utopia The smallest 
actual good is better tlian the most magnificent promises of impossibihtiesv 
The wise man of the fitoics would, no doubt, be a grander object than a 
steam-engine But there are steam engines And the w isc man of the Stoics 
13 yet to be born A philosophy which should enable a man to feel perfectly 
happy while m agonies of pain would be-betler,than a philosophy which 
assizes pom But we know that tlicrc are remedies which wdl assuage pam 
Dt A ipi tttlts, Lib. 5 . Cap 3 Aph Cg , 
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a\id we kno\V^ that the ancient sagea hked the'toolh«tche 3ust as little as then, 
neighhouts A philosophy which should extinguish pupidity wquld be better 
than a philosophy which should devise laws for, the security of property But 
it is possible to make laws which shdl, to a very great extent, secure pro- 
perty And we do not understand how arty motives which the ancient 
philosophy funiislied could extinguish cupidity > We know mdeed tliat the 
plulosophers a\ ere' no better than otller men From the testimony of friends 

as well as of foes, from tlie confessions of Epictetus and Seneca, as well as 
from the sneers of Lucian and the Aercc inveutii es of J uvcnalj it is plain that 
these teachers of virtue had all tlie vices of their neighbours, with the addi- 
tional vice of hypocrisy -Some people may thmk tlic object of the Baconian 
philosophy a low object, but they cannot deny that, high or low, it has been 
attained. They cannot deny that every year makes an addition to what Bacon 
called fruit." ' They cannot deny that mankind have made, and aremak- 
ing, gieat and constant progress m the road which he pointed out to them 
Was there any such progressive movement among the ancient philoiophers? 
After they had been declaiming eight hundred years, had they made the world 
better than when they began? Our belief is that, among the 'philosophers 
themselves, Instead of a progressive improvement there was a progressive de- 
generacy An abject superstition wlndv Democnlivs or Anaxagoms would 
liave rejected witli scorn added the lost disgrace to the long dotage of the 
Stoic and Platonic school^ Those unsuccessful attempts to articulate Which 
ai e so delightful and interesting in a child shock and disgust in an ngeiLpann 
lytic , and ui tliC same w"iy, tho'^e \v ild and mj thological Actions which chrfmi 
us, when we hear them lisped bv Greek poetry m its infancy, excite rt mixed' 
sensation of pity and loathing, wlien mutnbkd by Gieel>. philosophy m its old 
age Aye know Uiat guns, uUlCry, spy-glasses, clocks, aie better 111 our time 
than they were Ih the time of our fathers, and were better m the time of our 
fathers than llnJy wefe 111 the time of our grandfathere We might, therefore, 
be inclined to tliuilv that, when a philosojuiy which boasted that its object was 
the elevation and purification of the mind, and winch for this object neglected 
the sordid office of ministering to the comforts of the body, had flounshed iit 
the highest honour during many himdieds of yeais, a vdst moral amelioration 
must havi^ taken place Was it so ? Look at the schools of this wisdom four 
centunes before the Christian era and four ceutunes after that era Compare 
the men whom those schools formed at those two periods Compare !^ato 
and Libanius, ' Conipare Pendes and Jiihan This philosophy confessed, 
nay boasted,' that ‘for every end but one il Was useless Had it attamed 
tliat one end? ! ’ ' . 

Suppose tliat Justmian,^wlien he closed the schools of Athens, had called 
on the last few Sages who still^haunted the Portico, and lingered round die 
ancient plane-trees, to sha\y their title to public veneration suppose that he 
had said} “'A thousand years have elapsed since, in this famous city, Socrates 
pospd Protagoras and Hippias , dunng those thousand years a large propor- 
tion of the ablest men of every generation has been employed m constant efforts 
to bring to perfection the philosophy which you teadi , that philosophy has 
been munificently patronised by tlie powerful , its professors have been hdd 
m the highest esteem by the public , it has drawn to ilself ahnost all the sap 
and vigour of the human intellect and what has it effected ? What profit- 
able truth has it taught us which we should not equally have known without 
It? What has it enabled us to do which we should not’ have been equally 
able to, do ivithout it?”. Such questions, w'e suspect, would have pualed 
Siimphcius and Isidore Ask a follower of Bacon what the new philosophy,' 
as It was called in the time of Charles die Seebnd, has effected formatikmd, 
and hjs answ'cr is’ready ; “It has lengthened life , it has mitigated pain , it 
has extinguished diseases, it has inci eased the fertility of the soil, it h?3 
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given new secunties to the manner , it has furnished new anns to the war- 
nor , It has spaimed great nvers and estuancs ii ith bridges of form unknown ^ 
to our iatlicis , it has guided the thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to earth ^ 
it has hghted up the night with the splendour of the day , it has extended the 
range of the human vision , it has multiplied the power of the human muscles , 
It has accelerated motion ; it has aniuliilatcd distance , it has facihtated m* 
tercourse, correspondence, all friendly ofhces, all despatch of business , it 
has enabled man to descend to the depths of the ^ea, to soar into the air, to 
penetrate securely into the noxious recesses of the earth, to traverse the land 
in cars which whirl along without horses, and the ocean, in ships which nin 
ten knots an hour against the wmd These arc but a part of its fruits, aud 
of Its first fruits For it is a philosophy which never rests, which has never 
attained, which is never perfect Its law is progress A pomt which yester- 
day u as invisible is its goal to-day, and will be its starting-post to-morrow ” 
Great and various as the powers of Bacon were, he owes his wide and 
durable fame chiefly to this, that all those powers received their direction 
from common sense His love of the vulgar useful, his strong sympathy 
with the popular notions of good and evil, and the openness with which he 
avowed that sympathy, are the secret of his influence There was m Ins 
system no cant, no illusion He had no anointmg<for broken bones, no 
fine tlieories df fimbm, no arguments to persuade men out of their sense.s 
He knew that men, and phdosophers as well as other men, do actually lose 
life, health, comfort, honour, security, the society of friends, and do actually 
dishke death, sickness, pam, poverty, disgrace, danger, separation from 
those to whom they are attached He knew that religion, though it often 
regulates and moderates these feelings, seldom eradicates tliem , nor did he 
think It desirable for mankind that uey should be eradicated The plan of 
eradicating them by conceits like those of Seneca, or syllogisms hke those 
of Chrysippus, was too preposterous to be for a moment entertained by a 
mind like ms He did not understand what wisdom there could be in chang- 
ing names where it was impossible to change things , in denying that blind- 
ness, hunger, the gout, the rack, were evils, and calling them avonrpoifyiUpa, 

111 refusing to acknowledge Uiat hcaltli, safety, plenty, were good things, and 
dubbmg them by the name of aSia^opa In his opinions on all these sub- 
jects, he was not a Stoic, nor an Epicurean, noi an Academic, but wliat 
would have been called by Stoics, Epicureans, and Academics a mere laidnis, 
a mere common man And it was preascly because hew as so that his name 
makes so great an era in the history of the world It was because he dug 
deep that liew'as able to pile high It was because, in order to lay his foun- 
dations, he went dow n into those parts of human nature which he low, but 
which arc not liable to change, that the fabnc which he reared has risen to 
so stately an elevation, and stands with such immoiable strength , 

We have sometimes thought that an amusing fiction might be written, in 
whicli a disciple of Epietetiu> and a disciple of Bacon should be mtroduced 
as fellow-travellers They come to a village where tlie small-pox has just 
begun to rage, and And houses shut up, intercourse suspended, the sick aban- 
doned, mothers weeping in terroi over then: chddren The Stoic assures die 
dismayed population tliat there is nothing bad in the small-pox, and that to 
a w ise man disease, deformity, deatli, the loss of fnends are not evils The 
Baconian takes out a lancet and begms to vaccinate Th^ find a body of 
miners in great dismay An explosion of noisome vapours has just killed 
many of those who were at work , and tlie survivors are afraid to venture^ 
into the cavern The Stoic assures them that such an accident is nothing' 
but a mere Imoirporiyitivov The Baconian, who has no such fine w'ord at 
hts command, contents himself with devising a safety-lamp They find a 
shipwrecked merchant wnngmg his hands on the shore, His vessel wath an 
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inestimable cargo has just gone do\vn, and he is reduced in a moment from 
opulence to beggary The Stoic exhorts him not to seek happiness in things 
which lien ithout himself, and repeats the m hole chapter of Epictetus irp6$ 
rods Tijy arropiav ZeSoiK&ras The Baconian constructs a diving-bcll, goc.i 
down in it, and returns with the most precious effects from the wreck It 
would be cosy to multiply illustrations of the difTercncc between the philo- 
sophy of thorns and the philosophy of fnut, die philosophy of words and the 
philosophy of works 

Bacon has been accused of oierrating the importance of those saences 
which minister to the physical well-bemg of man, and of underrating the 
importance of moinl philosophy ; and it cannot be demed that persons who 
read the Mn/um Orgawm and tlie De Attymenhs, without adiertmg to tlie 
circumstances under which those works were wntten, will find mucli diat 
may seem to countenance the accusation It is certain, howeier, that, 
though in practice he often went \ery warong, and though, as his historical 
work and his essajs proie, he did not hold, eicn in theory, very strict 
opinions on points of political morality, he was far too wase a man not to 
know how much our well-being depends on the regulation of our mind:. 
The world for which he wished was not, as some people seem to imagine, 
a world of water-wheels, power-looms, steam-carnages, sensualists, and 
knaves He would have been as ready as Zeno himself to inamtain tliatnu 
bodily comforts which could be dev ised by the skill and labour of a hundred 
generations would give happiness to a man whose mind was under the tyranny 
of liCLiitioua appetite, of envv, of hatred, or of fear If he sometimes ap- 
peared to asenbe iniportante too exclusmly to the arts vihicli increase the 
outvvard comforts of our species, the leason n plain Those arts had htcn 
most unduly depreciated 'Ibej had been rtpiesented as iinwortliyof the 
attention of a man of liberal education “ Cogitavit,” sajs Bacon of limi- 
self, “earn esse opintoneni sivc a'stimationem humtdam ct damnosam, mium 
nempe majestatem mentis humaiue, si in cvpcruncntis et rebus particulanbus, 
sensui subjectis, et m matena tcrminatu^ dm ac mullum v ersetur pirescrtiin 
cum hiijusmodi res ad inqmrendum laborios-c, ad mcditandmn igiiobiles, ad 
discendum asperse, ad practicam ilhbcralcs, uiimcro mfinita;, ct subtilitatu 
pusiUm viden soleant, et ob hujusinodi condiuones, glonte artiuin minus suit 
accommodatm " * This opinion seemed to him “ omnia m familia humana 
turbasse.” It had undoubtedly caused many art^whicli were of the greatest 
utdity, and which were smceplible of tlie greatest improvements, to be 
neglected by speculators, and abandoiietl to joiners, masons, smiths, weavers, 
apothecanes It was necessary to assert tlie dignity of those arts, to bnng 
them prominently forward, to prodami that, os they have .a moat serioiu, 
efiect on human happiness, they are not unworthy of the attention of the 
highest human intellects Again, it was by illusirations drawn from these 
arts Uut Bacon could nioat easily illustrate Ins pimaplcs It was by im- 
provements cfiected mtheae arts that Uic somidness of his pnnaplea could 
be most speedily and decisively brought to the teat, and made mamresl to 
common understandiiigb. Heactcdltke avvisc commander who thinsevery 
other part of his line to strengthen a point where the enemy 1 $ attacking 
with peculiar fury, and on tlie fate of which the event of die battle secni> 
likely to depend In the AV: mw Or^tum, however, he diatmctiy and moat 
truly declares that his phdo^ophy la no less a moral than a Natural Philo, 
sophy, that, though his illustrations arc dravvn from physical science, the 
pniiciplts which those illustrations arc mUndetl to explain are Justus applie 

* Cegii The evnre-aton u 9 itiJa ir,ay letpti^e a reader not acta»' 
toned to Bacoa <s atylc, Iho al'a<oon is to the xoMsim et Hcaiclitaethe obscure • “Dry 
light la the bcsc” drj U^ht, Bacon undersiwoj ih« ngn, et the latelie;!, rot oUceicd 
by |he liu-taof|ua£ on, intetcat, ur i>rcjedu<a 
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abl9 to apd ppUticpl ipquirie^ as to ipqumcs ipto tim nabirppf hp^t 

and vegetation * ' * ‘ 

He frequently treated of moral subjects , and he brought to tljbse subjects 
that spmt whufh was the essence of hv» whole system Hu lias left us many 
admirable practical observations on what he somewhat quaintly called the 
Geoj^cs of the mind, on the mental culture ^vhich tends to produce good 
dispositions Some persons, he said, might aqcuse him of spundm^T labour 
on a matter so simple that his predcccasors liad passed it by with contempt 
He desired such persons to ranember that he had from the first aimoupced 
the objects of his seardi to be not the splendid and the surprising,, but tlie 
useful and the true, not the deluding dreams which go forth through the 
diimng portal of ivory, but the humbler reahties of tlie gate of horp, t 
True to this pnnciple, he indulged m no rants about Uic fitness of tilings, 
the all-sufficiency of virtue, and the dignity of human nature He dealt not 
at all in resounding notlimgs, such as those witfi which Bolrngbrohe prc* 
tended to comfort himself in CNile, and in which Cicero vainly sought con- 
solation after the loss of Tullia The casuistical subtilties which occupied 
the attention of the keenest spirits of his age hail, itsljouldsecm, no attrac* 
tions for him The doctors whom ^cobar afterwards compared to tlie four 
beasts and the four-and-twenty elders m Uie Apqcalypse Bacon dismissed 
with most contemptuous brevity “ Inanes plerumqm, evadunt et fiitiles 

Nor did he ever meddle with &ose enigmas which .have piuzl^ hundreds 
of generations, and will puzzle hundreds more He said nothing about the 
grounds of moral obliration, or the freedom of the human null He had no 

mcliintioii to employ liimsUf m labours resembling those of the danjned m 
the Grecian Tartarus, to spin for ever on the same wheel round tlie same 
pivot, to gape foi ever after the same deludmg clusters, to pour water for 
ever into the same bottomless buckets, to pace foe ever to and fro on tfie 
some wearisome path after the same recoilmg stone> Heesliorlcd his dis- 
ciples to prosecute researches of a very different description, to ^psidcr 
moral science as a practical science, a science of which the object was to 
cure the diseases and pertuibations of the mind, and which could be im- 
proved only by a method analogous to that whicli has unproved mediqme 
anil surgery hloial philosophers ought, he said, to set themselves vigor- 
ously tp work for tlie purpose of discovering what are the actual effects 
produced on the human character by particular modes of education, by, the 
indulgence of particular habits, by the study of particular books, by society, 
by emulation, by imitation Ihen we might hope to find out what mode of^ 
training was most likely to preserve and restore moral health § . 

AVhat be was as a natural philosopher and a moral phdosopher, that he 
was also as a theologian He was, vve are convmced, a smccrc bebever m 
tlie divine authority of the Clinstian revelation Nbthmg can be found m 
his vvTitmgs, or m any other writings, more eloquent and patlietic tlian sonje 
passages which were apparently written under die mfiuence of strong devo- 
tional feeling He loved to dwell on the power of the Christian religion to 
effect much that the ancient phdosopliers could only promise l$e loved to 
consider tliatrehgionas the bond of chanty, thecurbpf evilpassions, theconso- 
lation of the wretched, the support of the bimd, tlie hope of the dying But 
controversies on speculative points of theolegy ‘iqeni to have engaged scarcely 
any portion of his attention In what he wrote on Church Government he 
showed, asfar as he dared, a tolerant and chantable spmt He troubled him- 
self not at all about HomoousiansandHpmoiousians, MonotliehtcsandNcs- 
tonans He hved m an age m vvhicli disputes on the most subtle points 
of divmity evened an intense interest throughout Europe, and nowhere more 

t Aph »7 t -Or Lih 7 Cap 3, 
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than m England lien as placed in the very thick of the conflict He 
iv-as m power at the time of the Synod of Hort, and must foi months ha\e 
been daily deafened with tajk about election, reprobauon, and final perse- 
verance. Yet we do not remember a line in his works from which it can 
be inferred that he was either a Calvinist or an AmimiM Wide tlie 
w odd was resounding- with the noise of a disputatious philosophy and a 
dtoputatious theology, the Baconian school, like AUwortJiy seated between 
Square and Thwackum, preserved a calm neutrality, halfscoiiiful, half bene- 
aolent, and, content wuli addnig to the sum of practical qopd, left the war 
of words to tliose who liked d 

We have dw elt long on the end of the Baconian philosophy, because from 
this pecvdiarity all the other peculiannes of that philosophy necessanly arose 
Indeed, scarcely any person who proposed to himself the game end with 
Bacon could fail to hit upon the same means 

The vulgar notion about Bacon we take to be this, tliat he invented a new 
method of amving at truth, which method is called Induction, and drat he 
detected som? fallacy ui die syllogistic reasoiung which had been in vogue 
befoie ms time. This notion is about as well-founded as that of the people 
who, ip the middle ages, unagmed that V irgil was a great conjurer Manv 
vdiO are far too well-informed to talk such extravagant nonsense enteitain 
what 'we diink incorrect notions as to what Bacon really effected m tins 
matter 

I'hu inductive method lias been practised ever since the begmmng of the 
world by every human being It is constandy practised by the most ignor- 
ant dow n, by the most thoughtless schoolboy, by the very cbikl at the breast 
,1 hat method leads the dovyn to the conclusion that if he sows barley he sliall 
not reap wheat By that method the schoolboy learns that a doudy dav is 
the bescfor catching trout The v ery mfant, w e imagine, is ltd by induction 
to expect nulk from his mother or nurse, and none from his father. 

Not only is it not tnie that Bacon mvented the inductive mediod , hut it 
19 not true that he was die first person who correctly analysed that method 
and explained its uses Anstode had loug before pomted out the absurdi^ 
of supposmg that syllogisdc reasoning could ever conduct men to the dis- 
covery of any new pnnciple, had shown that such discov enes must be made 
by mduefton, and by induction alone, and liad given ^e history of the in- 
ductive process, copcisdy indeed, but with great perspicuity and precision 

Again, we are not inclined to asenbe much practical value to time analysis 
of die mductive method vyhich Bacon has given m the second book of the 
Napunt OrfdutffH. It is indeed an elaborate and correct analysis But it 
IS an analysis of that wjuch we aie all doing from moniing 10 night, and 
which we continue tq^do even lu our dreams A plain man finds his 
stomach out of order He never heard Lord Bacon’s name But he pro- 
ceeds m thfrstnetest conformity wiikthe rules laid dowai in the second Imok 
of the A'trzutn Or^titiam, and satisfies Inmself that mince pies have done the 
mischief *- 1 ate minced, pies on Monday and Wednesday, and I w as kept 
awake by mdigestion all night.” This is the comparentni ad mldltchwi 
msiantuituif. conte-ugniunn, '*1 did pot cat any on Tuesday and Fnday, 
and I was quite well ” This is llie tsmpitrmt a tus*ant}ar'tv^ tn proximo 
qius mi'll a daia privoiiftii, *'1 ate very spanngly of them on Sunday, 
and was very slightly indisposed m the evening Bat on Chnstmas-day I 
almost dined on them, and was so lU that I vyas in great danger ’* This k 
the campaiott*(a mstantuiruni siatndtini uiagu it in, ms “ It cannot have 
been the brandy which I took with them For I Imve drunk brandy dady 
for years without being the worse for it " This is the lejeedo raiurantim 
Our uivahd iheii proceeds to what is termed bv Bacon the I'^nJeiimiio, and 
pronounces tliat minced pies do not agree with lum. 
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We repeat that we dispute neither the ingenuity nor the accuracy of the 
theory contained in the second book of the Novum Organum , but wc 
think that Bacon greatly overrated its utility We conceive that the in- 
ductive process, like many other processes, is not hkely to He better per- 
formed merely because men know how they perform it -WtUtiini Tell 
would not have been one whit more likely to cleave the apple if he had 
known that his arrow would desenbe a parabola under the influence of thi 
attraction of the earth Captain Barclay would not have been more likel) 
to walk a thousand miles in a thousand hours, if he had - known the place 
and name of every muscle m his legs Moasieur Jourdain probably did not 
pronounce D and F more correctly after he had been apprised that D is 
pronounced by touching the teeth unth the end of the tongue, and F by 
putting the upper teeth on die lower lip We cannot perceive that the study 
of Grammar makes the smallest difference in the speech^of people who have 
always lived m good society Not one Londoner m ten thousand can lay 
doivn the rules for the proper use of wili and sAa/i Yet not one Londoner 
in a million ever misplaces his wi/l and s/ta/l poctof Robertson could, 
undoubtedly, have written a luminous dissertation on the use of those words 
Yet, even m his latest work, he sometimes misplaced them ludicrously No 
man uses figures of speech with more propriety because he knoivs that one 
figure is called a metonymy and another a synecdoche A drayman in a pas- 
sion calls out, “You areapretty fellow,” without suspecting that he isutter- 
mg irony, and that irony is one of the four primary tropes' The old systems of 
ihetonc were never regarded by the most expenenced and discerning judges 
as of any use for tlie purpose of forming an orator “Ego hanc vim intel- 
ligo,” said Cicero, “ esse in preceptis omnibus, non ut ea secuU oratores 
eloquentim laudcm sint adepti, sed quae sua sponte hommes eloqueiitcs 
facerent, ea quosdam observasse, atque id egisse , sic esse non eloquentiam 
ex artificio, sed artihaum ex eloquentia natum ” We must own that ive 
entertain the same opimoii concerning the study of Logic which Cicero en- 
tertained concerning the study of Rhetonc. A man of sense syllogizes m 
edaretU and cesare all day long ivithout suspecting it ; and, though he may 
not know what an tgnotatio deneJu is, has no difficulty in exposmg it when- 
ever he falls in with it , which is likely to be as often as he falls in wth a 
Reverend Master of Arts nourished on mode and figure in the cloisters of 
Oxford Considered merely as an intellectual feat, the Organum of Aris- 
totle can scarcely be admired too highly But the more we compare mdi- 
vidual noth individual, school ivith school, nation ivith nation, generation 
with generation, the more do we lean to the opinion that the knowledge of 
the theory of logic has no tendency whatever to make men good reasqners 

What AnstoUe did for the syllogwtic process Bacon-hos, in the second 
book of the Novum Organum, done for the inductive process , that is to 
say, he has analysed it well His rules are quite proper, but we do not need 
them, because they are draivn from our oivn constant practice 

But, though every body is constantly performing the process described in 
the second book of the Novum Organuni, some men perform it well, and 
some perform it ill Some are led by it to truth, and some to error It led 
F ranklin to discover the nature of lightmng It led thousands, who had less 
brains than Franklin, to believe in ammid magnetism But this was not 
because Frankhn went through the process desenbed by Bacon, and the dupes 
of Mesmer through a different process The comparentta and rgeettoues of 
which we hase gi\en ei^amplcs will be found in the most unsound induc- 
tions We have heard that an eminent judge of the last generation was in 
the habit of jocosely propounding after dinner a theory, that the cause, of 
the prevalence of Jacobinism was the practice of bearing three names He 
quoted on the one side Charles James Fox, Richard Brinsley Shendan, John 
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Home looke, Toha Philpot Curran, Samuel Taj lor Colerulgc, Theobald 
Wolfe Tone These were tits/aititiz eonvtmentes He then proceeded to 
ate mstances<j&ra.4*rr« proximo^ William Pitt, John Scott, William "W md- 
ham, Samuel Horsley, Henry Dundas, Edmund Burke He might ha\e 
gone on to instances sicurdum magts £t tiuMUs The practice of giving 
children three names has been for some time a growang practice, and Jacob- 
inism has also been grow mg The practice of giving children three names 
IS more common m Amenca than in England In England we still have a 
King and a House of Lords; hut the Amencans are republicans The n- 
jictmus are obv lous Burke and Theobald Wolfe Tone are both Irishmen , 
therefore the being an Irishman is not the cause of Jacobinism Horsley 
and Home Tooke are both cleigymen , therefore tlie bemg a cleigymen is 
not the cause of Jacobmism Fox and Windham were both educated at 
Oxford; therefore the being educated at Oxfortl is not the cause of Jacob- 
inism. Pitt and Home Tooke were both educated at Canibndge, therefore 
ihi- bemg educated at Cambnvlge is not the cause of Jacobmism In this 
wav, our inductive philo->opher arrives at what Bacon calls the Vintage, and 
pronounces that the hav mg three names is the cause of Jacobiniam 
Here 15 an induction correspondmg with Bacon’s analjsis, and ending in 
a monstrous absurdity In wliat then does this mduction differ from the 
induction winch leads us to the conclusion that the presence of the sun is 
the cause of our havang more hght by day than b> night ^ Tlie difference 
cvadentlj is not in the kind of instances, but in the number of instances ; 
that IS to say, the difference is not in that port of the process for whiclx Bacon 
has given precise rules, but in a circumstance for which no precise mle can 

n iibly be given If the learned author of the theory about Jacobmism 
enlarged eitlicr of his tables a httle, his ^stem would have been de- 
stroj cd The names of Tom Fame and illiom Wj ndhani Grenv lUe would 
have been suiHcient to do the work 

, It appears to us, then, tliat the difference between a sound and unsound 
induction does not he m this, that the author of the sound induction goes 
through the proce^ analysed m the second book of the AW tm Organum, 
and the author of the unsound induction through a different process They 
both perform the same process But one performs it foolishly or carelessly; 
the other performs it w itli patience, attention, sagacity, imd judgmait Now 
precepts can do little towards makmg men patient and attentive, and still 
less towards making them sagacious and judicious It is very well to tell 
men to be on their guard against prejudices, not to believe facts on slight 
evidence not to be content wiUi a scanty collection of facts, to put out of 
their minds the idgla. which Bacon has so finely described But these mles 
are too general to be of much practical use The question is, What is a pre- 
judice’ How* long does the mcredulity with which I hear a new theory pro- 

E ounded continue to be a wise and salutary incredulity’ When does it 
ecome an idolum specus^ the unreasonable pertinaaty of a too sceptical 
nund ? What is sbght ev idence ’ What collection of facts is scanty ’ Will 
ten instances do, or fiftj', or a hundred? In how many montlis would the 
first human bemgs who settled on the shores of the ocean>havebeen justified 
in bclievmg that the moon Iiad an influence on the tides ’ .Mcer how many 
experiments would Jenner have been justified m believing that he had dis- 
covered a saf^ard against tlie small-pox’ These are questions to which 
it would he most desirable to have a precise answer, hut, unhappily, they 
, are questions to which nq precise answ er 9 an be returned 

'We think then that it is possible to lay down accurate rules, as Bacon has 
done, for the performing of that part of the inductive process which all 
perfonn alike, but that these rules, though accurate, are not wanted, because 

in truth they only tell us to do-what we are all domg We think that it is 
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impossible tp lay doivn any precise rule for (lie perfpnnmg of tUal part of the 
ipduptjve process wlnph a great expenjnentpl philosopher perfbrjps m one 
>yay, and a superstitious old woman m anodipr < 

On this subject, we think, Bacon was in an error' He certainly attributed 
fo his rules a value which did not belong to them. He went so far as to say, 
tl^at, if his method of pialfing discovenes were adopted, h(tle would depend 
on the degree of force or acuteness of any mtellect , that all mmds would be 
reduced to one level, that his philosophy resembled a compass prarulewlucb 
equalises all hands, and enables the most unpractised person to draw a more 
correct circle or hne than the best draftsmen can produce without such aid * 
This really seems to'us as evtravagant as it would Ijave been m Liiidley 
Murray to announce that every body who should leani. his Grammar would 
write as, good, English as Dtyden, or in that very able water, the Archbishop 
of Dublui, to promise that all tlie readers of his Logic would reason like 
Chillmgivorth, and that all the readers of his Rhetoric would speak like 
Burke,. That Bacon ivas altogether mistaken as to this point will now hardly 
be disputed His philosophy has flownshed during, two hundred years, and 
has produced none of this levelling The mterval between a man of talents 
and a dunce is as wide as ever, and is never nioye clearly discernible 
than when they engage in researches which require the constant use of 
induction, ' 

It will be seen tliat we do not consider Bacon’s mgemous analysis of the 
inductive method as a very useful performance Bacon was not, as w'e 
have already said, the inventor of the mductive method He was not even 
the person who first analysed the inductive method correctly, though he un- 
doubtedly analysed it more minutely than any who preceded hmi He was 
not the person who first showed tliat by the inductive method alone new truth 
could be discovered But he was die person wlio fiist turned the mmds of 
speculative men, long occupied in verbal disputes, to die d|scbvery of new 
and useful truth , and, by doing so, he at once gave to the inductive method 
an importance and dignity which had never before belonged to it' -He was 
not the maker of that road , lie ivas not the discoverer of^ that road , he was 
not the person who first surveyed and mapped that road ' But he was the, 
person who first called the pubhc attention to an mudiaustible mine of 
wealth, which had been utterly neglected, and which ivos accessible by that 
road alone. By doing so he caused that rpad, which liad previously been 
trodden only by peasants and higglers, to he frequented by a higher class of 
travellers. ' , 


That whidi was eminently his ownm his system avas the endw’Juchhe 

S sed to himselL The end being given, the means, as it appears to us, 
not well be mistaken If otlicrs had aimed at the same object wnth 
Bacon, wc hold if to he certain that they wopld hqve employed uie same 
method with Bacon. It would have been Itatd to convince Seneca that the 
inventmg of a safety-lamp was an eipployraent worthy of a. plulosophcr It 
avould have been liard to petSHqde fhomas Aquinas to descend from the 
making of syllogisms to tlie makpig of gunpowder But Seneca w ould never 
have doubted fpr a moment that it was only by means of a senes of evpen* 
ments that a safety-lamp could be invented Thonios Aqiima.s ayould never 
have thought tliat his ^tbara- and ImraliflQi* would enable him to' ascertain 
the proportion wlijch charcoal ought to bear tp saltpetre in a pound of gun. 
powder Neither common sense nor Aristotle would ha\c suffered luin to 
fall mto such an absurdity / ' ^ ' 

By stimulating men to the discovery of new truth. Bacon stimulated them 
to employ the inductive method, the only method, even the ancient pbilo- - 
sophers and the schoolmen themselves berngjadge:., by which new tnith can 
he discov ered ^ By stinmlatmg men to the discovery of useful tiutb,> he fur. 
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lushed them uith a motive to perform the inductive process well and care* 
fully His predece^ors had been, in !us phrase,^ not interpreters, but anti- 
cipatois of nature. They had b^en contept with the hrst principles at 
wluch they had omvcd by the most scanty and stqvenly induction And 
uhy'ivas ihis^ It v/as, we conceive, because their plulosophy proposed to 
<14^ no practical end, because it was merely an exercise of the mpid, A 
man who wants to contrive a new machine or a new jpadicme has a strong 
motive CO observeaccuratelyand patiently, and to rr} experiment after expen- 
nient. But a man who merely wants a theme for disputation or declama- 
tion has no sucli motive. He is therefore content with premises grounded 
on assumption, or on the most scanty and hasty mduction Thus, we con- 
ceive, tlie schoolmen acted On their foohsli premises they often aigued 
with great ability , and as their object vyas * assensumsubjugare, nonxes,"’* 
to b^ vtctonous m controversy, not to be victonous over nature, they were 
consistent, For just as mudi logical skill could be shown m reasoning on 
ialse as on true premiscs^^ But the followers of the new philosophy, propos- 
ing to themselves die ‘discovery of useful truth as their object, must have 
altogether failed of attaining that object if they had been content to build 
theories on superhctal induction. 

Bacon has remarked t that, m ages when philosophy was stationary', the 
median cal arts went on improving \Miy was tins? Evidently because 
the mechanic was not content yntli so careless a mode of induction os served 
the purpose of the plplosopher And why was tlie philosopher more easily 
satisfied than the mechanic Evidently because the object of the medianic 
was to mould tilings, whilst the object of the philosopher was only to mould 
words Careful mduction is not at all necessary to die making of n good 
syllogism But it is indispensable to the making of a good shoe, hlechanica, 
thermore, have always been, as far as the range of their humble but useful 
callings extended, not anticipators but interpreters of nature And when a 
plulosophy arose, the object of winch was to do on a large scale what the 
inechamc does on a small scale, to extend the power and to supply the wonts 
of man, the truth of the prenuses, which logically is a matter altogether un- 
important, became a. matter of the highest importance , ana the cardcss in- 
duction with which men of learning had previously been satisfiedgaveplace, 
of necessity, to an induction far more accurate and satisfactory 

^\^lat Baimn did for inductive plulosophy may, w e dunk, be fairly stated 
thus The objects of preceding speculators were objects which could be 
attamed without careful induction Those speculators, therefore, did not 
perform die mductive process carefully. Bacon stirred up men to pursue an 
object which could be attorned only by induebon, and by induction care- 
fully peifonned ; and consequently induction was more carefully performed. 
\Ve do not dunk that the importance of what Bacon did for inductive' phil- 
osophy has ever been overrated But we tbink that the nature of his ser- 
vices IS often mistaken,' and was not fully understood even by lumself It 
was not by fumisbmg philosophers with rules Tor perfomung the mductive 
process wellj^buc by furnishing them with a^motive for performing it well, 
that he conferred so v ast a benefit on society ’ 

Tq give tq die human mmd a direction which it shall retain forages is the 
rare prefogative of a few impenol spints It caimot, therefore, be uninter- 
esting to inquire what was the moral and'mtellecpial constitution wluch 
, enabled Bacon to exercise so vast an mfiuence on the world 

In the temper of Bacon, -rW e speak of Bacon the philosopher, not of Bacon 
Uiqlawyerand-polmaon, — therevvasasingularumonof audacity and sobnety 
The promises which he made to mankind might, to a superficial reader, 
seem to res&nble the rants which a great dramatist has put mto the mouth 
of an Onental conqueror half-trued by good fortune and bv violent passions 
* Xp-' (, 0 >;(inuti Lib 1 .tph. 39. } Z>, /«, Lib j. 
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“ He shill hive chanots easier than iir. 

Which I will have invented andlhvself 
That art the messenger shall ndc before himi 
On 1 horse cut out of an entire diamond, 

That shill be made to go with golden wheels, 

I know not how yet ” 

But Bacon perfoimed ivhat he promised ' In truth, Bletdier would not have 
dared to make Arbaces promise, in his wildest hts of excitement, the tithe 
of what the Baconian philosophy has performed • 

1 he true philosophical temperament may, we think, be described m four 
words, much hope, little faith , a disposition to believe that any thing, how- 
ever extraordinary, may be done , an indisposition to belieic that any thing 
extraordinary has been done In these points the constitution of Bacon^ 
mind seems to us to have been absolutely perfect lie was at once the 
Mammon and the Surly of his friend Ben Sir Epicure did not indulge m 
visions more magnificent and gigantic Surly did not sift evidence with 
keener and more sagacious incredulity 

Closely connected with this peculiarity of Bacon’s temper was' a stnking 
peculianty of his understanding \Vith great minuteness of observation, he 
had an amplitude of comprehension such as has never yet been vouchsafed 
to any other human being The small fine mind of Labruyerc had not a 
more delicate tact than the large intellect of Bacon The Essays contain 
abundant proofs that no nice feature of character, no peculianty in the or- 
denng of a house, a garden, or a court-masque, could escape the notice of 
one whose mind was capable of taking m the whole world of knowledge 
His understanding resembled the tent which the fairy Panbanou gave to 
Pnnee Ahmed Fold it , and it seemed a toy for Uie hand of a lady 
Spread it , and the armies of powerful Sultans might repose beneath its shade 
In keenness of observation he has been equalled, though perhaps never 
surpassed But the largeness of his mind was all his oivn The glance 
with which he surveyed the intellectual universe resembled that which the 
Archangel, from the golden threshold of heaven, darted doivn into the new 
creation 

" Round he surveyed, — and well might, ivhere he stood 
So high above the circling canopy ‘ 

Of night's extended shade, — from eistcrn point 
Of Libra to the fleecy star which bears ^ 

Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 
Beyond the honzon " ' 

His knowledge differed from that of other men, as a terrestrial globe 
differs from an Atlas which contains a different country on every leaf The 
towns and roads of England, France, and Germany are better laid down in 
the Atlas than on the globe But wklc we are looking at England we sec 
nothing of France , and while we are looking at France we see nothmg of 
Germany We may go to the Atlas to learn the bearings and distances of 
York and Bristol, or of Dresden and Prague But it is useless if we ivant 
to know the bearings and distances of France and Martinique, or of England 
and Canada On the globe we shall not fod all the market towns m our 
own neighbourhood , but we shall Itam from it the comparative extent and 
the relative position of all the kingdoms of the earth “I have taken," 
said Bacon, in a letter written when be was only thirty one to his uncle 
Lord Burleigh, ** I have taken all knowledge to he my province ” In any 
other young man, indeed in any other roan, this would have been a ridicu- 
lous flight of presumption There have been thousands of better mathe- 
maticians, astronomers, chenusts, physicians, botanists, mineralogists, than 
Bacon No man would go to Bacon’s works to learn any particular saence 
or art, any more than he would go to a twelvc-mch globe in order to find 
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hw \vav ftom Kennmgton tun;ptk<, to Cliplum Common Tlic art which 
Bacon wtjghl wivs the art of Invi.Httng nyt» The Knowlctlge in wlm.li 
Backn exccllctl all men a Knowledge of tlic muiwal icKuions of all 
depattu.cnia of Kuo«\kdgc 

*lhc incxL m which he communicated hn. thuughU was peculiar to him 
lU lad no touch of that iksputatioiu temper which In. often censured in his 
padccessurs He effected a > ist intellectual -resolution m opposition to a 
sAst lrav> of prejud'ee-i ; )et he never engaged m any controversy . nay, we 
caanot at prcvint rearolleet, in all his philosjphjcal work^, a single passage 
of a. controversial chancier. All tltosc works might avuh propnety have 
liCen put into the form which he adopted in the work entitled Co^tata tt 
' .jr ‘ '• Frauascus Baconus sic eogitavit ” These are thoughts which have 
occutaed to me : weigh them well .utd take them or leave them 

Itoigea said of the famous expealtUun of Charles the Bighth, that the 
Preach had conquered Italj, not wath steel, but with chalk , for that the 
Old) eaiiloit wlucU they lead found neccs-sary for the puriiose of taking mili- 
tary occupation of any plaee had been to mark the doon, of the houses w here 
they meant to quarter Bacon oflen quoted thus sa}tng, and loved to apply 
a to the victories of his own uilellect.* llis philosophy, he said, came as a 
geest, uolas an eiieni) She found no diffiiuliv mgainnu' admittance, witli- 
out a contest, into every undetstandnig fitted, bv its structure and by its 
enpaaty, to receive her. In all this we tliuik tliat he acted most judict- 
uusl) t fin>t, because, as he has himsedf remarked, the dt/Tercncc between 
Ins school and other sehoots was a difilretiee so fundamental that there was 
hardly any common ground on which a controversial battle could be fought , 
.ind, sccundl), because his mind, einmentl) observant, preemmcntl) discur- 
sive and cap iciotis, was, wceonceiv e, neither formed by nature nor disci2>hned 
by liabit for duileciical combat 

'rhough Bacon did not arm lus phtloso^ihy with the wcatxins of logic, lie 
odomeal her profusedy with all the richest decorations of rhetoric Ills 
eloquence, though nut untainted wath the vieioies taste of his age, would 
atone Iiavc enlitled him to a high rank in literature. Hu had a wonderful 
talent for ^lacking thought close, and rendering it portable In wat, if by 
wit be meant ihc iwuer of iwrceiving analogies between things which apiiear 
to have notlmig in common, he never liad an equal, not even Cowley, not 
uveii the author of Hudibras Indeed, he pavsesseel this faculty, or rather 
this facult) no->sassc<l htni, to a morbid ilegree* \\ hen he abandoned him- 
self to It wiUiout ie>-erve, as he did m the imptcntia VtUunHy and at the cud 
of the second book of the Dc Au^»mlts, the feats which he iverfonned were 
not merelv admirable, but iiortentou'^ and almost shocking On those oeca- 
Mons we marvel at him as clowies on a fair-day marvel at a juggler, and can 
hardly help thinking that the devil must be in him 

These, how ev er, w ere freaks m w Inch his mgemut) now and then w anloned, 
with scarcely any other object than to astonish and amuse* But it ocei- 
sionally happened that, when he was engaged m grave and profound mvesti- 
gations, lus wit obtained tlie mastery over all Ins other faculties, and led hun 
into absurdities into whieh no dull man eoiild possibly have fallen We 
will give the most striking instance* whieh at present oecurs to us In the 
third book of the De AugiiteiUis he tells us that there are some pnuaples 
which arc not peculiar to one science, but aie common to several That 
jiart of plulosopliy w’hich eoneerns itself with these principles is, m Ins 
nomeiiclatua*, designated a.s phllosopha prma lie tliui proceeds to men- 
tion some of the principles with which tins phtlosophta prtma is conversant 
One of them w tins An infectious disease is moie likely to be communi- 
cated while It is m progress than when it has reached its height This, says 
• WflvV/w Lib t Aph 35, and elsewhere 
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he, ]s tnie iil >mcdicinc It is also true m moials, for \vc see tint the 
example'of very ahandoned men injures public morality lc!>s than the example' 
of men iii ivhom vice has not yet extinguished all good qualities Agam, he 
tells us that- in music a discord ending m a concord is agreedble, and that 
the same thing may be noted in the ailcctions Once more, he tells us, that 
m physics the energy with which a principle acts is often increased by tlie 
antiperistasis of its opposite , and diat it is the some in the contests of fac-> 
/tions If the makmg of ingenious and sparkling similitudes like these be 
indeed the philosophta prima^ we are quite suie that the greatest philo* 
sophical work of &e nineteenth century is- Mr hloOre’s Lalla Rookh The 
similitudes whidi we have cited are very happy similitudes But that a 
man like Bacon should have taken them for more, that he should have 
thought the discovery of such resemblances as these an important part of 
pnilosophy, has ahvnys appeared to us one of the most smgular facts m the 
lubtory of letters i ~ . 

The truth is that his mind was wonderfully quick m perceiving analogies 
of all sorts But, like several emment men whom wd could name, both 
living and dead, he sometimes appeamd strangely deficient in the power of 
distinguishing rational from fanciful analogies, analogies whicli arc argu 
ments from analogies which are meie illustrations, analogies like that which , 
Bishop Butler so ably pointed out, between natural and revealed rehgion, 
from analogies like that which Addtson discovered, between the senes of 
Grecian gods carved by Phidias and the senes of English kings paintid'by 
Kncllcr This want of discrimination has led to-many strange 'political 
speculations Sir William lemple deduced a theory of government front 
the properties of the pyramid Mr Southey’s whole-system of finance is 
grounded on the phamomena of evaporation and rain In theology, this ^ 
perverted ingenuity has made still wilder work From the time of Irenieus 
and Origen down to the present day, there has not been a^single generahon 
in which great divines have not been led into the most absurd expositions 
of Scripture, by mere incapacity to distinguish analogies proper, to use tlie 
scholastic phrase, from analogies metaphorical * It is curious that Bacon 
has himself mentioned this very kind Of delusion among the idola spicui} 
and has mentioned it m langdage which, ive are inclined to think, shows that' 
he knew himself to be subject to it It is the Vice, he tells us, of subtle 
mmds to attach too much importance to slight distinctions ; it iS tlie vice, 
on the other hand, of high and discursive intellects to attach too much mi 
portonce to slight resemblances , and he adds that, when this last propensiljr 
IS indulged to excess, it leads men to Catch at shadows instead of substances t 

Yet we cannot wish that Bacon’s wit had been Jess luxuriant For, to say 
nothing of tlie pleasure which it affords, it was in the vast majority of cases ' 
employed for the purpose of making obscure truth plam, of making repulsive 
tnith attractive, of filing in "the mind for ever truth whicli uught otherwise 
hav e left hut a transient impression • ^ > t' 

The poetical faculty was powerful m Bacon’s mind, but not, like liis wnt, 
so powerful as occasionally to usurp the place, of his reason, and to tyrannize 
over the whole man No imagination was ever'at once so strong and so 
, thoroughly subjugated It never stirred but’ at a > signal from good sense’ 
It stopped at the first check from good sense. Yet, though discipliried to 
such obedience, it gave noble proofs of its vigour In truth, much of Bacpn',s 
life was passed in a visionary world, amidst Unngs as strange as'any tliat are 
described m the Arabian Tales, or in those romances on which the curate and 
barber of Don Quixote’s village performed so cruel an auto da fe, amidst 
bu Jdmgs more sumptuous than the palace of Aladdin, fountams more wonder- ‘ 

* See wmc interesting remarks on tins subject in Bishop Berkeley’s Minute Philo- 
sopher, Dialogue IV “ > ■- , . ' 

t Hovum Orsattum, Lib i Aph js 
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ful than the gokkn water of Panrade, conveyances more rapid than tlie 
hippogryph ol Ruggiero, arms moie fonntdahle than the lance of Astolfo, 
remedies more cfilcaeious than the balsam of Fierabras. Yet m his magni' 
licent day'dreams there was nothing wild, nothing but what sober reason 
sanctioned He knew that all the secrets feigned by poets to ha%e been 
written in the books of enchanters are worthless when compared with the 
mighty secrets which are really \\ ntten m the book of nature, and which, 
with, time and patiCiicc, will be read there lie knew that olL the wonders 
w bought by all the talismans in fable weie trifles when compared to the 
wondcis which might reasonably be expected from the philosophy of fruit, 
and that, if his w brds sink deep into the mmds of men, they would produce 
eflects such as superstition had never ascribed to the incantations of Alerlin 
and Micliael Scott It waa here that he loved to let lus imagination loose > 
He loved to picture to hunself the world as it would be when nis philosophy 
should, m bis own noble phrase, “have enlarged the bounds of human 
empire We might refer to many instances But we will content our- 
selves with the stiongeat, the description of the House of Solomon in Uie 
New Atlantis. By most of Bacon’s contemporaries, and by some people of 
our time, this remarkable passage would, we doubt not, be considered os an 
mgemous rodomontade, a counterpart to the adventuies of Smbad or Baron 
Munchausen The truth is that there is not to be found m any human 
composition a passage more eminently diatinguiahed by profound and Serene 
aVisdora ' llie boldness and pnginanty of the fiction is far less wonderful 
than the nice discernment whidi carefully excluded from tint long list of 
prodigjes’every thing that can be pronounced impossible, every thing that 
call be proved to lie beyond the mighty magic of induction and of tune 
Alieady some parts, and not the least startling paits, of tins glorious pro- 
phecy have been accomplished, even according to the letter , and the whole, 
construed accordtng^to the sprat, is daily accomplishing all arouqd us- 
One of the most, remarkable circumstances m the history of Bacon’s mind 
IS tlie order in which its powers expanded themselves With lam the fnut 
came first and remained till the last , the blossoms did not appear till late 
In general, the development of the fancy is to the development of the judg- 
ment what the growth of a girl is to the growth of a boy The fancy attains 
at an earlier period to the perfecti6rt of Us beauty, its power, and its fruit- 
fulness , and, as it is first to'npcn, it is also fiist to fade. It has generally 
lost something of its bloom and freshness before the steraci faculties have 
reached maturity, arid is commonly withered and barren avhile those 
faculties still retain all their energy It rarely happens that die fancy and 
the judgment grow together It happens still more rarely that the judgment 
grows faster than the fancy This seems, however, to have beeiv the case 
avith Bacon His boyhood' and youth appear to have been singularly 
sedate IIis ^ganlic schemc'of plulosopliical reform is said by some avriters 
tohdve'been planned before he was fifteen, and avas undoubtedly planned 
while he was still young He observed as. vigilantly, meditated as deeply, 
and judged as temperately when he gave his first work to the avorld as at the 
close of his long career But in eloquence, m sweetness and vanety of expres- 
sion,' and m richness of illustration, his later wntings are far supenor to those < 
' of his y outli In' this -respect the history of Ins mind bcais some resemblance 

I to the history of the mind of Burke 1 he treatise on' the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful, though written on a {subject which the coldest metaphysician could 
hardlyHreat without being occasionally betrayed into florid writing, is the 
most unadorned of all Burke’s works It appearedavhenhe was twenty-five 
or twenty-six'" When', atfoity, he wrote tlie Thovights on tlie Cause's of the 
existing Discontents, lus reason and lus judgment had leached their full 
maluntyj but his eloquence was -still m its splendid dawn. At fifty, hir 
, ,* New Atlantis. 
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rhetoric was quite as rich as good taste would perniit , and when he died^ 
at almost seventy, it had become ungiacefully go:^eous In his youth he 
wrote on the emotions produced by mountains and cascades, by the master- 
pieces of pamting and sculpture, by the faces and necks of beautiful women, 
m the style of a parliamentary report In his old age he discussed treaties 
and tanffs in tlie most fervid and brilliant language of romance It is strange 
that the Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, and the Letter to a Noble 
Lord, should be the productions of one man Bat it is far more strange 
that the Essay should have been a production of his youth, and the Letter 
of his old age ' " '' 

We will give very short specimens of Bacon’s two styles In 1597, he 
wrote thus “ Crafty men'contemn studies , simple men admire them , and 
w ise men use them , for they teach not their own use that is a wisdom 
without them, and won by observation Kea'd not to contradict, nor to 
believe, but to weigh and consider Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested Reading 
maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact man. And 
Oieieforc if a man wnte little, he had need have a great memory , if he confei 
little, have a present wit , and if he read little, have much cunmng to seem 
to know that he doth not Histones make men wise, poets witty, the'mathe- 
raatics subtle, natural plulosophy deep, morals grave, logic and rhetoncable 
to contend ” It will hardly be disputed that this is a passage to be “ chew ed 
and digested ” We do not believe that Thuiydides himself has any where 
compressed so much thought into so small a space ' ' . 

In the additions which Bacon afterwards made to the Essays, there is 
nothing supenor in truth or w eight to what we have quoted But his style 
was constantly becoming nclier and softer The following passage, first 
published in 1625, will show the extent of the change “Prospenty js the 
blessing of the Old Testament , adversity is the blessing of the New, which 
cameth the greater benediction and the clearer evidence of God’s favour 
Yet, even m the Old Testament, if jou listen to David’s harp you shall hear 
as many hearse-like airs as carols , and the pencil of tlie Holy Ghost hath 
laboured more m descnbing the afflictions of Job than the fehcities 'of Solo- 
' mon. Prospenty is not without many fears and distastes , and adversity is 
not without comforts and hopes We sec in ncedle-w orks and embroidenes 
It IS more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn ground, 
than to have a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground Judge 
therefore of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the eye Certain!) 
virtue IS like pre{;ious odours, most fragrant when they are ''incensed or 
crushed , for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity- doth best dis- 
cover virtue ” 

It is by the Essays that Bacon is best known to the multitude The Novum 
Organum and the De Augmentis are much talked of, but little read They 
have produced indeed a vast effect on the opmions of mankind , but they have 
produced it through the operation of intermediate agents They hav e moved ^ 
the intellects which have moved the world It is in the Essays alone that the ' 
mind of Bacon is brought mto immediate contact with the minds of ordinary 
readers ^ There he opens on exotenc school and talks to plain men, in lan- 
guage which every body understands, about things in which everybody is in- 
terested He has thus enabled those vvho must othcnvise have taken Ins , 
'■ merits on trust to judge for themselves , and tlie great body of readers have, 
during several generations, acknowledged that the man vvho has treated watli 
such consummate ability questions with vvliidi they are familiar may well be 
supposed to deserve all the praise bestowed on him by those vvho have sat 
in his inner school ' - < > 

Without any di!>paragement to the admirable treatise Augiite’iijs, we 
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muit say that, in our judgment. Bacon’s greatest performance is the firat 
hook of the Ktrjtun Ormnuw AU the pecuhanlics of his extraordinary mind 
arc found there in the highest perfection Many of the aphorisms, but par- 
ticularlv those in which he gises examples of the influence of tlie ti/o/r, show 
a nicety of obsctvauon that has never been surpassed Every part of the 
book blazes with wit, hut with wit which is employed only to illustrate and 
decorate truth No book ever made so great a revolution m the mode of 
thinking, ovtrlhruv so many prejudices, introduced so many new opinions 
Vet no book was ever written in a less Lontcntlous spirit. It truly conquers 
watli challv and not with steel. Proposition after proposition enters into the 
mind. Is received not as an invader, but as a welcome fneiid, and, though 
previously unknown, becomes at once domesticated But what we most 
admire Is the vast capacity of tliat intellect which, wiUiout effort, takes m at 
once all the domains of science, all the past, the present, and the future, all 
the errors of two thousand yean, all the cncoungmg signs of the passing 
times, aU the bright hopes of the commg age Cowley, who was among 
the most ardent, and not among Uic least discerning followers of the new 
philosophy, has, in one of Ins finest poems, compared Bacon to Moses stand, 
mg on alount Pesgalu It is tu Bacon, we think, as he appears in the first 
^ok of the Narjun. Orgimum, that the comparison applies with peculiar 
fcltcil) There we see the great Lawgiver looking round from his lonely 
elevation on an mfinitc expanse , behmd him a wilderness of dreary sands 
and bitter waters m which successive generations have sojourned, always 
movmg, vet never advancing, reaping no harvest, and building no abiding 
city ; before him a goodly land, a land of promise, a land flowing with milk 
and hone) \Vhilc the multitude below saw only the flat sterile desert in 
which they bad so long wandered, bounded on every side by a near horizon, 
or diversified only by some deceitful mirage, he was gazing from a far higher 
stand on a far lovelier countrj', following with liis eje the long course of 
fertilising rivers, tlicough ample pastures and under the bridges of great 
capitals, measurmg die destaiiccs of marts and havens, and portiomngout 
all Uiosc wcalUiy regions from Dan to Beersbeba 

It IS painfid to turn back from contemplating Bacon’s philosophy to con- 
template Ins life Yet without so turning back it is impossible fairly tu 
estimate bis powers. lie left the Lniversity at an earliei age than that at 
which most people repair thither While yet a boy he was plunged into 
the midst of diplomatic business 1 hence he passed to the study of a vast 
technical system of law, and worked Ins way up through a succession of 
laborious oflices to the highest post in his profession In the mean tune he 
took an active part in every Parliament , lie was an adviser of the Crown 
he paid court with the greatest assiduity and address to all whose favour 
was likely to be of use to him , he hved much in soeiely , he noted die 
slightest peculiarities of character and the slightest changes of fashion 
Scarcely any man has led a more stirring life than that which Bacon led 
from sislccn to sixty Scarcely any man lias been belter entitled to be 
called a dioiough man of the world The founding of a new philosophy, 
the imparting of a new direction to the minds of speculators, tins was the 
amusement of hts leisure, the work of hours occasionally stolen from the 
Woolsack and the Council Board Tins consideration, while it increases 
the admiration with which we regard Ins intellect, increases aUo our regret 
that such an mtellect should so often have been umvordnly employed He 
well knew the better cohrse, and had, at one time, resolved to pursue it 
“ I confess,” said he in a letter wntten wlien he was still young, “ that I 
have as vast contemplative ends as I have moderate civil ends ” Had his 
civil ends continued to be moderate, he would have been, not only the 
Iligses, but the Joshua of philosophy He lyould have fttirillcd a latgo pavt 
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of hib own magniiicent'predictions, , He would liave led lus followers, not 
only td Ihc ^erge, but 'mto the heart of the promised land He would not 
merely have pointed out, but would have divided tlie spoil Above all, he 
would have left, not only a great, but a spotless name Mankmd would 
themhave been able to esteem their lUustnous benefactor We, should not 
then be compelled to regard his character with mingled contempt and ad-, 
miration, with mingled aversion and gratitude We should not then regret 
Qiat there should be so many proofs of the narronmess andi selfishness of a 
heart, the benevolence of which was yet large enough to take in all races 
and all ages 'VYe should not then have to blush for the disliigenuousness 
of the most devoted worshipper of speculative truth, for the servility of the 
boldest champion of intellectual freedom We~ should not' then have seen 
the same man at one time far in the van, and at another time far In die rear 
of his generation AVe should not then be forced to own tliat he who first 
treated legislabon as a science was among the last Englishmen uho used 
die rack, that he who first summoned philosophers to the gi eat, work of 
mterpretmg nature was among the last Englishmen who sold justice And- 
we should conclude our survey of a life plaadly, honourably, beneficently 
passed, *‘in industrious observations, grounded conclusions, and piofitable 
inventions and discoveries,”* with fedings very different from those wtli 
which we now turn awayfiom the checkered spectacle of so much gloty 
and so much shame ^ 
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JlJaiieirr ojilu! Lift, IVerks, and Corresptndenceiif Str WiUiaut Temple By the Sight , 
Hon, liioMAS Fekbckinb Courtbna\ 3 vuls Syo Boadon 1836 , 

Mr Courtenay has long been well knoivn to pohticians 'is_an industrious 
and useful official man, and as an upnght and consistent mcmbci of Parlia 
ment He has been one of the most moderate, and, at the same time, one 
of die least pliant members of the Conservative party. • His^ conduct has, 
indeed, on some questions, been so Wbiggish, that both diose who ap- 
plauded and diose who condemned it havei questioned his claim to be con- 
sidered as a Tory But his Toryism, such as itiis, he has held fast through 
all changes of fortune and fashion , and he has at last retired from pubuc 
life, leaving behind him, to die best of our behef, no personal enemy, and 
canying wutli him the respect and good will of many who strongly dissent 
from his opinions, ,, ' < 

This book, the fruit of Mr Courtenay's leisure, is introduced by a preface 
in which hci informs us that the assistance furnished to him from vanous 
quarters “ has taught him the supenonty of literature to politics for develop- 
ing the kindlier feelings, and conducing to an agreeable, life ” We arc 
trmy glad that Mr Courtenay is so well satisfied with his new employment, 
and we heartily congratulate him on having been dnven by events to maku 
an exchange which, advantageous as it is,,few people make while they can 
avoid It. He has htdq reason, 'm our opinion, to cn\y any of those who are 
still engaged in a pursuit from which, at most, they can only e\pcct that, 
by relmquishing liberal studies and social pleasures, by passing nights widi- 
out sleep and summers without one glimpse, of the beauty of nature, they 
may attain that laborious, that mvidious, that closely watched slavery which 
IS mocked with the name of power " ‘ \ 

The volumes before us are fairly entided to the praise of diligence, care, 
good sense, and impartiality , and these qualities are sufficient to make a 
book valuable, but not quite sufficient to make it readable Mr Courtenay has 
■qOt sufficiently studied the arts of selection and compression ' Tlie informal 
'' From a Letter of Bacon to Lord Burleigh 
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tion mth which he furnishes us, musf: still, ^ve apprehend, be considered as 
so mucli raw material To manufacturers it will be highly useful , but it is 
not yet ib such a form that it can be enjoyed hy the idle consumer To drop 
metaphor, we are afraid that this work will be less acceptable to those who 
read for tlie sake of reading, than to those who read m order to v/rite 

We cannot help adding, though we are extremely unwilling to quarrel 
with Mr Courtenay about politics, that the book would not be at all flie 
worse if It contained fewer snarls against the Whigs of the present day Not 
only arc these passages out of place m a historical work, but some of them 
are intrinsically such that they would become the editor of a third-rate party 
newspaper better than, a gentleman of Mr Courtenay’s talents and know- 
ledge For example, we are told that “ it is a remarkable circumstance, 
familiar to those whoaie acquamted withlustory, but suppressed by the new 
Whigs, that the liberal politicians of the seventeenth century and the greatci 
part of the eighteenth, never extended their liberahty to the native Insh, or 
the professors of the anaent religion ” What schoolboy of fourteen is 
Ignorant of this remarkable circumstance? What Whig, new or old, was 
ever such an idiot as to think that it could be suppressed Really we might 
as well say that it is a remarkable circumstance, familiar to people well read 
in history, but caiefully suppressed by the Clergy of the Establimed Church, 
tliat m tlie hfteentli century England was m communion with Rome We 
are tempted to make some remarlts on another passage, winch seems to be 
the peroration of a speech intended to have been spoken against the Refdim 
Bill W we forbear 

We doubt whether it will be found that tlie memory of Sir William Temple 
owes much to Mr Courtenay’s lesearches Temple is one of those men whom 
Ihe world has agreed to praise highly without knowing much about them, 
and who are therefore more likely to lose than to gam by a close examina- 
tion Yet he is not without fair pretensions to tlie most honourable place 
among die statesmen of his time A few of them equalled or surpassed him 
in talents , but they were men of no good repute for honesty A few may 
be ncuned whose patnotisin was purei, nobler, and more disinterested than 
his, but they were men of no emment ability Morally, he was above 
Shaftesbury , intellectually, he was above Russell 

To say of a man that he occupied a high position in times of misgovern- 
ment, of corruption, of civil and religious faction, that nevertheless he con- 
, tracted no great stam and boie no part in any great crime, that he won the 
esteem of a profligate Court and of a turbulent people, without being guilty 
of anj disgraceful subservieUcy to either, seems to be very high praise , and 
all this may with truth be said of Temple 

Yet Temple is not a man to our tastp, A temper not naturally good, but 
' under stnet command , a constant regard to decorum , a rare caution in 
playing that mixed game of skill and hazjird, human life , a disposition to 
be content mth smsdl and certain wnmngs rather than to go on doiiblmg 
the stake , these seem to us to be the most remarkable featuresof his diameter 
This sort of moderation, when united, as'm him it wxs, with very consider- 
able abilities, is, under ordinary circumstances, scarcely to be distinguished 
from the highest and purest integrity, and yet may be perfectly compatible 
with laxity of principle, with coldness of heart, and with the most intense 
selfishness Temple, vye fear, had not sufficient warmth and elevation of 
sentiment to deserve the name of a virtuous man He did not betmy or 
oppress his country ; nay, he lendered considerable services to her j but he 
risked nothing for her No temptation wluch either the King or the Opposi- 
tion could hold out ever induced him to come forward as the supporter either 
of arbitrary or of faefaous measures But he was most careful not to give 
pHence by strenuously opposing such measures He never put himself pro- 
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minenlly before the public eye, except at conjunctures when he was almost 
certain to gain, and could not possibly lose, at conjuncturesAvhen the interest 
of the State, the views of the Court, and the passions of the multitude, all 
appeared for an instant to comcide By judiciously availing himself of several 
of these rare moments, he succeeded in establishing a high character for 
wisdom and patnotism When the fa\ curable crisis was passed, he never 
risked the reputation which he had won He avoided the great ofiices of 
state with a caution almost pusillanimous, and confined himself to quiet and 
secluded departments of public business, in which he could enjoy moderate 
but certain advantages without incurring envy If the circumstances of the 
country became such that it ivas impossible to take any part in politics with- 
out some danger, he retired to his library and his orchard, and, while the 
nation groaned under oppression, oi resounded with tumult ind with the dm 
of civil arms, amused himself by wnting memoirs, and tymg up apneots 
His political career bore some resemblance to the mihtnry career of Louis 
the Fourteenth Louis, lest his royal dignity should be compromised by 
failure, never repaured to a siege, till it had been reported to him by the most 
skilful officers 111 lus seivicc, that nothing could prevent the fall of the place 
When this w as ascertained, the monarcli, in lus helmet and cuirass, appeared i 
among the tents, held couneils of war, dictated the capitulation,' received the 
keys, and then retumed to Versailles to hear his flatterers repeat that Turemie 
had been beaten at Mariendal, that Conde had been forced to raise the siege 
of Arras, and that the only wariior whose glory had never been obscured 
by a single check was Louis the Great Yet Conde and 1 urenne will always 
be considered as captains of a very different order from tlie'iimncible Louis , 
and we must owai tliat many statesmen who have committed ^eat faults, 
appear to us to be deserving of more esteem than the faultless Temple For 
m truth his faultlessness is chiefly to be nsenbed to his extreme dread of all 
responsibility, to lus determination ratlier to leave his country in a scrape 
than to tun any chance of being in a scrape himself He seems to have been 
averse from danger , and it must be admitted that the dangers to which a 
public man w as exposed, in those days of conflicting tyranny and sedition, 
avere of the most serious lund He could not beat discomfort, bodily or 
mental IIis lamentations when, in the course of lus diplomatic journeys, 
he w'as put a little out of his avaj, and forced, m the vulgar phrase, to rough 
It, are quite amusing He talks of ridmga day or two on a bad Westphalian 
road, of sleeping on straw for one night, of travelling in ivinter avhen the 
snow lay on the ground, as if he had gone on an expedition to the North 
Pole 01 to Uie source of the Nile Ihis kind of valetudinarian cffemuiacy, 
this habit of coddling himself, appears m all parts of lus conduct He loved 
fame, but not with the love of an exalted and generous mind He loxcd it 
as an end, not at all as a means , as a personal luxury, not at all as an instru- 
ment of advantage to others He scraped it together and treasured it up 
with a timid and niggardly tliiift, and never employed the hoard in any 
enterprise, however virtuous and useful, in which there was hazard of losing 
one particle No wonder if such a person did little or nothing which deserves 
positive blame But much more than tlus may justly be demanded of a man 
possessed of such abilities, and placed in such a situation Had Temple 
been brought before Dante’s infernal tribunal, he would not have been con- 
demned to the deeper recesses of the abyss He would not have been boiled 
wnth Dundee in the cninson pool of Bulicame, or hurled with Danby into 
the seething pitch of hlalebolge, or congealed with Chuichill in the eternal 
ice of Giiidecca , but he would perhaps have been placed in the dark vestiT 
oulc next to tli& shade of that inglorious pontiff— 
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Of course a mantis not bound to be a politician any more tlm he is bound 
to be a soldier; and there are perfectly honourable nays of quitting both 
poUtics and the miUtaty profession But neither m the one uny of life, nor 
in the other, is an> man entitled to take all the succt and lca\e all the sour 
A man who belongs to tl.e army only m time of peace, who appears at rc« 
a lews in 1 1 } de Park, escorts the bos ereign w ith Uit. utmost \ alour and fidelity 
to and from the House of Lords, and retires as soon as he thinks it likely 
that he nn\ be ordered on an expedition, is justly thought to have disgraced 
himself Some portion of the censure due to such a holida}>so!dier may 
justly fall on the mere holida}>puluician, n ho fiinchwS from Ills duties as soon 
as those duties become dilBcuU and disagreeable, that is to say, as soon as it 
1 ecumes peculiar!} important that he should resoluteh inirfonn them 

But though ue are far indeed from considering iempleosa perfect states* 
man, tliough ne place him beluu many stnte-<men svho base committed aery 
great errors, ne cannot d».nv that, when comparetl with his contemporancs, 
he makvs v highly respccUble appearance The reaction which followed 
the MCturj of the popular patty o\cr Charles the First had produced a hurt* 
fill eficct on the national chatactei , and this effect was most discernible in 
the classes and in the places winch had been most strongly exeitcd by the 
recent ieaolut.011 'ihe deterioration was greater m London than m tlie 
cmmtiy, and was greatest of all in the courtly and ofticial circles Almost 
all tluit remained of what liad been good and noble in the Caxalteis and 
Roundheads of 1643, wars now to be found in the middling orders Ihc 
principles and feelings which prompted the Grand Itemonstrance were still 
strong among the sturdy' yeomen, and the decent God-fearing merchants 
'Ihe spint of Derby and Capel still glowed m many sequestered manor- 
houses, but among those political leaden, who, at the time of the Restoration 
1. ere still y oung or m the > igour of manliood, there was neither a Southamp- 
ton nor a Vane, neither a Falkland nora Hampden Ihc pure, fervent, and 
constant loyalty which, in the precedmg reign, had Tcmamcd tinshaken on 
fields of disastrous battle, in foreign garrets and cellars, and at the bar of tlic 
High Court of Justice, was scarcely to be found among the nsing courtiers 
jVs little, or stiU less, could the new chiefs of jiartics lay claim to the great 
qualities of the statesmen w ho had stood at the head of the Long Parliament 
Hampden, Pyro, Vane, Cromwell, are discnminatetl from the ablest poli- 
ticians of the succeeding generation, by all the strong luieamcnts wltich dis- 
tinguish the men who produce revolutions from the men wliom revolutions 
prince The leader ni a great diaiige, the man who «tin> up a reposing 
community, and overthrows a deeply-rooted system, may be a very depraved 
man , but he can scarcely be destitute of some moi^ qualities winch extort 
even fronv enemies a reluctant admimtron, fixedness of purpose, intensity of 
will, enthusiasm, which is not the less fierce or persevering because it is 
sometimes dcsguiscd under the semblance of composure, and which beats 
dovvai before it the force of circumstances and the opposition of reluctant 
minds These qualities, variously combined with all sorts of virtues and 
viccs, may be found, wc think, in most of the authors of great civil and reli- 
gious movements, m Cvtsar, m Mahomet, m Hildebrand, 111 Dominic, m 
Jnithcr, m Robespierre, and these qualities were found, in no scanty mea- 
sure, among the chiefs of the party which opposed Charles the First Tlie 
diameter of the men whose minds arc formed m the midst of the confusion 
which follows a great rev olution is generally very ditfcrent Heat, the natural 
philosophers tell us, produces rartfacliou of the air, and rarefaction of the 
air produces cold, bo zeal makes revolutions, and revolutions <make men 
zealous for nothuig The politicians of whom we speak, whatever may be 
their natural capaaty or course, are almost always characterised by a pecu- 
liar levity, a peculiar inconstancy , an easy apathetic w ay of looking at the 
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most solemn questions, a willingness to leave the direction of tlicii course to 
fortune and popular opinion, a notion diat one public cause is nearly as good 
as another, and a firm conviction that it is mucli better to be the hireling of 
the worst cause than to be a martyr to the best. > 

This was most strikingly the case ivith the English statesmen of the genera- 
, tion which followed the Restoration They hiS neither the enthusiasm of 
the Cavalier nor the enthusiasm of the Republican They had been early 
emancipated from the dominion of old usages and feelings , yet they had not 
acquired a strong passion for innovation Accustomed to see old establish- 
ments shaking, falling, lying m nuns all around tliem, accustomed tq live 
under a succession of constitutions of rvhich the average diiiation was about 
a twelvemonth, they had no religious reverence for prescription, nothing of 
that frame of mind which naturally springs fiom the habitual contemplation 
of immemorial antiquity and immovable stability Accustomed, on the other 
hand, to see change after change welcomed ivith eager hope and ending m 
disappointment, to see shame and confusion of face follow the extravagant , 
hopes and predictions of rash and fanatical innovators, they had learned to 
look on professions of public spirit, and on schemes of reform, with distrust 
and contempt They sometimes talked the language of devoted subjects, 
sometimes that of ardent lovers of their country But their secret creed seems 
to have been, that loyalty was one great delusion, and patriotism another 
If they really entertained any predilection for tlie monarchical or for the 
popular part of the constitution, for episcopacy or for presbytenamsm, tlint 
predilection was feeble and languid, and instead of overcoming, as m the ' 
times of their fatheis, the dread of exile, confiscation and death, was rarely 
of power to resist the slightest imjmlso of selfish ambition or of selfish fear 
Such w as tlte texture of the presbytenamsm of Lauderdale, and of the spec 
ulativc lepublicamsm of Halifax The sense of political honour seemed to 
be extmet With the great mass of manland, the test of mtegnty ui a public ^ 
man is consistency Ihis test, though very defective, is perhaps the best 
that any, except very acute or very near observers, are capable of applying , 
and docs undoubtedly enable the people to form an estimate of the characters 
of the great, which, on the whole, approximates to correctness But during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, . inconsistency had necessarily 
ceased to be a disgrace , and a man was no more taunted with it, than he is 
taunted with being black at Timbucloo Nobody was ashamed of avowmg 
what was common between him and the whole nation In tlie ^ short space 
of about seven years, the supreme power had been held by the Long Par- 
liament, b> aCounal of Officers, by Bareboncs’ Parliament, by a Council of 
Officers again, by a Protector accordmg to tlie Instrument of Government, 
by a Protector according to the Humble Petition and Advice, by, the Long 
Parliament again, by a third Council of Officers, by the Long Pnrhament a 
third time, by the Convention, and by the King In such times, consistency 
IS so inconvenient to a man who affects it, and. to all who are connected with 
him, that it ceases to be regarded as a virtue, and is considered as impractic- 
able obstmaev and idle scrupulosity Indeed, in such times, a good cjtizen 
may be bound m duty to serve a succession of Governments Blake did so 
m one profession and Hale m another, and tlie conduct of both has been 
approved by posterity But it is clear that when inconsistency with respect 
to the most important public questions has ceased to be a reproach, incon- 
sistency with respect to questions of mmor importance is not likely to be 
regarded, as dishonourable In a country m which many very honest people > 
had, within the space of a few' months, supported the government of the ' 
Protector, that of the Rump, and' that of the King, a man was not likely to 
be ashamed of abandoning liis party for a place, or of voting for a bill which 
,,he had opposed ' ‘ 
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Tbs public meix of lUc Mhich followed the Restoration weie by ao 
meaui> deficient in courage or amhty ; and some kinds of talent appear to 
ha\e been dc%eloiJed amongst them to a leroarKable, we might almost say, 
to a moibid and luantunl degree. JJcilher Theraraencs m ancient, nor 
Talleyrand m modem times, had a finer ptrcepuon of all the pecuhanties 
of chancier, and of all the indications of coming change, than some of our 
countrymen m that age. Their power of reading things of high import, m 
signs which to other* were invisible or umnlelhgible, resembled magic 
But the cuisa of Reuben was upon them all “ Unstable as water, thou 
shait noc excel” 

Tins character i* susceptible of nuiumcmblc modifications, according to 
die mnumerible aaneties of intellect and temper m which it may be found 
^len of unquiet minds and A’lolent atnbitioii followed a fearfully eccentric 
course, darted wildly from one extreme to another, served and betrayed all 
•nrtics m turn, showed their unblushing forehead* alternately m the van of 
aie most corrupt adniimslmiions and die most factious oppositions, were 
pnvy to the most guilty inystencs, first of the Cabal, and then of the Rye- 
House Plot, abjured Uicir rchg-on to win their sovereign’s favour while 
they were secretly planning Ins ovcrdirow, shrived themselves to Jesuit* 
vviih letters in ciplier from die Prmce of Orange m their pockets, corres- 
ponded v,idi the Hague whilst in office under James, and began to corres- 
pond with St Germain’s os soon as they had kissed hands for office under 
vViiliam But Temple was not one of these He was not destitute of 
ambition But his was not one of those souls m which unsatisfied ambition 
anticipates the tortures of hell, gnaws like the worm which dieth not, and 
hum* like the fire vvhicli la not qucndicd His principle was to make sure 
of safety and comfort, and to let greatness come if it would It came he 
enjoyed it and, in the very first moment m which it could no longer be 
enjoyed vv ilhout danger and v ovation, he contentedly let it go He w as not 
evempt, we dunk, from die prevailing political immorality Ills mmd took 
the contagion, but look it ad viodum tuipuitlts, in i form so mild that an 
undisccmmg judge nnght doubt whether it weie indeed the same fierce pesti- 
lence that was raging all around 1 he malady paitook of the eonstilutioiial 
languor of the patient The genera! corruption, mitigated by his calm and 
unadventurous tempenment, showed itself m omissions and desertions, not 
m positive crimes , and, his inactivity, though sometimes timorous and selfish, 
becomes respectable when compaicd with the malevolent and perfidious 
restlessness of bhaftcsbuiy and Sunderland 

Temple sprang from a family which, though ancient and honourable, bad, 
before Ins time, been scarcely mentioned in our history, but vvhidi, long after 
his death, produced so many eminent men, and formed suclt distinguished 
alliances, that it evercised, in a regular and constitutional manner, an influ- 
ence In the state scarcely inferior to that which, in widely different times, 
and by vndely different arts, tin, house of Neville attained in England, and 
, that of Douglas ni Scotland Duripg the latter years of George the Second, 
and through the whole reign of Gcoigc the Third, members of that widely- 
spread and powerful connection were almoslly constantly at the head cither 
of the Government or of the Opposition Thcie were times when the 
coustnhood, as it was once nicknamed, would of itself have furnished almost 
all the matcnals necessary for the construction of an efficient Cabinet 
Within the space of fifty years, three First Lords of the Tieasuiy, three 
Secretaries of State, two Keepers of the I’livy Seal, and four First Lords 
of the Admiralty, were appointed from among the sons and grandsons of 
the Countess Temple 

ho splendid have been the fortunes of the mam stock of the Temple 
family, continued by female succession William Temple, tlie first of the 
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line who attained to any gi eat historical eminence, was of a younger branch 
His father, Sir John lemple, ^vas Master of the Rolls in Ireland, and dis 
tinguished himself among the Pnvy Councillors of that kingdom, by the 
zeal ividi whidi, at the commencement of the struggle between the Crown 
and the Long Parliament, he supported the popular cause He ivas arrested 
by order of £e Duke of Ormond, but regamed his liberty by an exchange, 

, repaired to England, and there sate m the House of Commons as burgess 
for Chichester He attached himself to the Presbyterian party, and was 
one of those moderate members who, at the close of the year 1648, voted for 
treating with Charles on the basis to which that Prince had himsdf agreed, 
and who were, in consequence, turned out of the House, with sma]l ceremony , 
b^ Colonel Pride Sir J ohn seems, however, to liave made his peace with the 
victorious Independents , for, in 1653, he resumed his ofiice m Ireland 

Sir John Temple was married to a sister of the celebrated Hei^iry Ham* 
mond, a learned and pious divmc, who took the side of the King with very 
conspicuous zeal during the civil war, and was deprived of his preferment in 
the church after the victory of the Parliament On account of the loss avhich 
Hammond sustained on tins occasion, he has the honour of being designated, 
in the cant of that new brood of Oxoman sectaiies who umte the worst parts 
of the Jesuit to the worst parts of the Orangeman, as Hammond, Presbyter, , 
Doctor, and Confessor 

Wilham Temple, Sir John’s eldest son, was born in London in the year 
1628 He received his early education under his maternal uncle, was subse- 
quently sent to school at Bishop-Stortford, and, at seventeen, begin to 
reside at Emmanuel College, Cambndge, where the celebrated Cudworth 
was his tutor The times were not favourable to study. The Civil Wat 
disturbed even the quiet cloisters and bowling-greens of Cambndge, pro- 
duced violent revolutions in the government and disciplme of the colleges, 
and unsettled the minds of the students Temple forgot at Emmanuel all 
the little Greek which he had brought from Bishop-Stortford, and neier 
retrieved the loss , a circumstance which would hardly be worth noticing 
but for the almost incredible fact, that fifty years later he was so absurd as 
to set up his oivn authority against that of Bentley on questions of Greek 
history and philology He made no proficiency either in the old philosophy 
which still lingered in the schools of Cambridge, or m the new philosophy 
of which Lord Bacon was the founder But to Uie end of his life he continued 
to speak of the former with ignorant admiration, and of the latter with 
equally ignorant contempt ' 

After residing at Cambndge two years, he departed without taking a de- 
gree, and set out upon his travels He seems to have been tlien a lively, 
agreeable young man of fashion, not by any means deeply read, but versed 
in all the superficial accomplishments of a gentleman, and acceptable in all 
polite societies In politics he professed himself a Royalist His opimons 
on religious subjects seem to have been such as might be expected from a 
young man of quick parts, who had received a rambling education, who had 
not thought deeply, who had been disgusted by the morose austenty of the 
Puritans, and who, surrounded from chddhood by the hubbub of conflicting 
sects, might easily learn to feel an impartial contempt for them all 

On his road to France he fell in with the son and daughter of Sir Peter 
Osborne Sir Peter held Guernsey for the Kuig, and the young people were, 
like their father, warm for the royal cause At an mn where they stopped 
m the Isle of Wight, the brother amused himself with inscribing on the 
wmdows his opinion of the ndmg powers For this instance of malignancy 
the whole party were arrested, and brought before the governor The sister, 
trusting to the tenderness which, even m those troubled times, scarcely any 
gentleman of any party ever failed to show where a woman u as concerned, 
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took the crime on Iieiself, and Avas immediately set at liberty nith her 
fdlon -travellers 

This mcident, as was natural, made a deep impression on Temple He 
was only twenty Dorothy Osborne was twenty-one. She is said to have 
been liandsomc , and there remains abundant proof tliat she possessed an 
ample share of the dexterity, the vivacity, and the tenderness of her sex 
Temple soon became, in the phrase of that time, her servant, and she re- 
turned his regard But difitcmties, as great as ever expanded a novel to tlie 
fifth volume, opposed their wishes When the courtship commenced, the 
laAer of the hero was sitting 111 the Long Parlnment ; the father of the 
heroine was commanding in Guernsey for King Charles Even when the 
war ended, and Sir Peter Osborne returned to his scat at Chicksands, the 
prospects of the lovers were scarcely less gloomy &ir John Temple had 
a more advantageous alhonce in view for his son Dorothy Osborne was 
in the mean tmie besieged by as many suitors as were drawn to Belmont 
b> the fame of Portn fhe most distinguished on tin. list was Henry Crom- 
w'ell Destitute of the capacity, the enctgj, the magnanimity of his illus- 
trious fatlicr, destitute also of the meek and placid virtues of his eldci brother, 
tins >oung man was perhaps a more formidable rival m love tlian either of 
them would have been Airs Hutchinson, speaking the sentiments of tin. 
grave and aged, describes him as an “insolent foole,” and a “debauched 
migodly cavaliei ” These expressions probably mean that he was one who, 
among joung and dissipated people, would pass for a fine gentleman 
Dorothy was fond of dogs of laiger and more formidable breed than those 
which lie on modem hearth-rags , and Henry Cromwell promised that the 
highest functionanes at Dublui should be set to work to procure her a fine 
Insli greyhound She seems to have felt his attentions as verj flattering, 
though his father was then only Lonl-General, and not yet Protector Love, 
how ever, tnumphed over ambition, and the > oung lady appears nev er to liav e 
regretted her decision , tliougli, in a letter w ntten just at the time when all 
Englaiid was ringing watli the new-, of the violent dissolution of the Long 
Parliament, she could not refrain from leminding Temple, with pardonable 
vamty, “how great she might have been, if she had been so wise as to have 
taken hold of the offer of H C ” 

Nor was it only the mfluence of rivals that Temple had to dread The 
relations of his mistress regarded him with personal dislike, and spoke of 
him as an unprmciplcd adventurer, without honour or religion, ready to 
render service to any party for the sake of preferment This is, indeed, a 
very distorted view of Temple’s character Yet a character, even in the 
most distorted view taken of it by the most angry and prejudiced minds, 

^ generally retains something of its outline No caricatunst ever represented 
‘ Sir Pitt as a Falstaff, or Mr Fox as a skeleton , nor did any hbeller ever 
impute parsimony to Shendan, or profusion to Marlborough It must be 
allowed that the turn of mind which tlie eulogists of Temple have dignified 
widitbe appdlation of philosophical indifference, and wdiicli, howevei be- 
commg It may be in an old and expcncnced statesman, has a somewhat un- 
gracefm appearance in >outli, might easily appeal shocking to a family who 
were ready to fight or to suffer martyrdom for their exiled King and their 
persecuted church. The poor girl was exceedingly hurt and imtatcd by 
these imputations on her lover, defended him warmly behmd his back, and 
addressed to himself some very tender and anxious admonitions, mingled 
w ith assurances of her confidence in liis honour and virtue On one occasion 
she was most highly prov oked by the way in which one of her bcothets spoke 
of,Temple “ We t.alkcd ourselves vve^,” she says , “he renoimced me, 
and I defied him,” 

Near seven years did this arduous wooing continue We are not accu* 
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rately jiiformed respecting Temple’s movements during that tirdo But he 
seems to have led a rambling life, sometimes on tlie Contment, sometimes 
m Ireland, sometimes in London He made lumself master of the French 
and Spanish languages, and amused himself by writing essays and romances, 
an employment which at least served the purpose of forming his style The 
specimen which Mr Courtenay has preserved of these early compositions is 
by no means contemptible, indeed, there is one passage on Like and Dis- 
like which could have been produced only by a mind habituated carefull} 

- to reflect on its own operations, and which r(,minds us of the best things 
m Montaigne ^ 

Temple appears to have kept up a very active correspondence with his 
mistress His letlen. are lost, but hers have been preserved^ and many of 
them appear in these volumes. Air Courtenay expresses some doubt uhethei 
his readeti, vmU think him justified in inserting so latge a number of tliese 
epistles We only wish that tliere were twice as many. Very little mdeed 
of the diplomatic correspondence of that generation is so well worth reading 
There is a vile phrase of which bad historians are exceedingly fond, “ the 
dignity of history ” One writer is in possession of some anecdotes whidi 
would illustrate most stnkingly the operation of the Alississippi scheme on 
the manners and morals of the Parisians But he suppresses those anecdotes, 
because they are too low for the dignity of history Another is strongly 
tempted to mention some facts indicating the liomble state of the prisons of 
England two hundred years ago But he hardly tlunks that the sufienngs 
of a dozen felons, pigging togedier on bare bricks m a hole fifteen feet square, 
would form a subject suited to the dignitj of history Another, from respect 
for the dignity of history, publishes an account of the reign of George the 
Second, without ever mentioning WHutefield’s preaclimg m Moorliolds How 
should a writer, who can talk about senates, and congresses of sovereigns,, 
and pragmatic sanctions, and ravehnes, and counterscarps, and battles where 
ten thousand men are killed, and six thousand men with fifty stand of 
colours and eighty guns taken, stoop to the Stoclc-Exchange, to Newgate, 
to the theatre, to the tabernacle ? ' ' 

Tragedy lias its dignity as well as histoiy , and how much the tragic art 
has owed to that dignity any man may judge who wall compare the majestic 
Alexandrines m which the beigneur Oreste and Madame Andromaque utter 
theu: complaints, with the chattermg of the fool in Lear and of the nurse in 
Romeo and Juliet 

That a historian sliould not record trifles, that he should confine' himself 
to what IS important, is perfectly true But many wnters seeih never to hav e 
considered on what the histoncal importance of an event depends Thej 
seem not to be aware that the importance of a fact, when lliat fact is con- 
sidered with reference to its immediate effects, and the importance of the 
same fact, when that fact is considered as part of the materials for the con- 
struction of a science, are tw o very diflerentthings The quantity of good or 
evd which a transaction produces is by no means necessarily proportioned to 
tile quantity of light which that transaction affords, as to the way m which 
good or evil may hereafter be produced The ipoisomng of an emperor is 
in one sense a far more serious matter than the poisoning of a rat But the 
poisoning of a rat may be an era m' chemistry , and on emperor maj be 
poisoned by such ordmaiy means, and with such ordinary symptoms, that 
no scientific journal would nobce the occurrence An action for a lutiidred 
thousand pounds is in one sense a more momentous affair than an action for 
fifty pounds. But it by no ^ means follows that the learned gentlemen who ^ 
report the proceedings of the courts of law ought to give a fuller account of 
M action for a hundred thousand pounds, than of an action for fifty pounds 
For n cause in which a large sum is at stake may be important only to the 
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! )anicular plaintiff and the particular defendant A causo, on the other 
land, in nluch a small sum is it stake, may establish some great pimciple 
interesting to half die families m the kingdom The case is evactly the 
same Miih diit thss of subjects of which histprians treat To an Atlienian, 

in the tune of the Peloponnesian war, the result of the battle of Deluini was 
far more important than the fate of the comedy of The ICniglits But to us 

the fact tliat the comedy of The Knights was brought on the Athenian stage 
with success is far more important tiinn the fact tli^t the Athenian phalan't 
gave way at Delium Nutlier the one event nor the other has now any m- 
tnasic importance We me 111 no danger of being speared by the Tliebans 
We are not qmzrcd m The Knights To 11s the importance of both events 
consists in the \alue of the general truth which is to he leanied from them 
What general truth do we learn from the accounts which ha\e come down 
to us of the battle of Delium’ Very little moic than tins, tliat when two 
amues fight, it is not improbable that one of them wall be very soundly 
beaten, a truth winch it would not, wc apprehend, be diificult to establish, 
even if all memory of the battle of Deliiim were lost among men But a 
man who becomes acquainted with the comedy of The Knights, and with 
the history of that comedy, at once feels his mind enlarged bociety is pre- 
sented to hun under a new aspect He may have lead and travelled much 

He may have visited all the countries of Eiuopc, and the civilised nations of 
the East He may luive pbsened the manners of nnny barbarous races 
But here is something altogether different from eveiy thing which he has 
seen, cithec among polished men or among savages Here is a community 
pohucally, intellectually, and morally milikc any other community of winch he 
has the means of forming an opinion 1 his is the really piecious part of his- 
tory, the com which some thresherh carefully sever from the chaff, for the pur- 
pose of gathering the chaff into the gamer, and flinging the corn into the Are 
Thinlung thus, we are glad to learn so much, and w'ould willingly learn 
more, about the lovts of bir William and his mistiess In the seventeenth 
century*, to be sure, Louis the Fourteenth was a much more important person 
than Temple’s sweetheart But death and time equalise all things Neither 

the great King, nor the beauty of Bedfotdshitc, neither the gorgeous paradise 
of Marli nor Mistress Osborne’s favounte walk “m the common that lay 
hard by the house, where a great many young wenches used to keep sheep 
and cows and sit in the shade singing of ballads,” i> anything to us Louis 
and Dorothy are' alike dust A cotton-mill stands on the luins of Marh, 
and the Qsbomeshavc ceased to dwell under the ancient roof of Chicksands 
But of tliat information foi the sake of which alone it is worth while to study 
^ remote events, we find so much in the love-letters which Mi Courtenay has 
published, that we would gladly pui;chase equally iiitcrestuig billets with ten 
tunes their weight m state jpapers taken at random To us surely it is as 
useful to laiow how the young ladies of England employed tliemselves a 
hundred and eighty years ago, how fer* their tnmds were cultivated, what 
were their favourite studies, what d^ec of liberty was allowed to them, 
what use they made of that liberty, what accomplishments they most valusd" 
m men, and what proofs of tenderness delicacy permitted Uiem to give to 
favoured suitors, as to know all about the seizure of Franclie Comte ai\d the 
treaty of Niin,eguen ‘ The mutual relations of the two sexes seem to us to 
be at least as important as the mutual relations of any two governments in 
the world , and a senes of letters wntten by a virtuous, amiable, and sensible 
girl, and intended for the eye of her lover alone, can scaicely fad to thiaw 
some light on the relations of the sexes , wheieas it is perfecuy possible, as 
all who have made any historical researches can attest, to read bale after 
' bale of despatches and protocols, w ithout catching one glimpse of light about 
the relations of govennnepts 
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Mr Courtenay proclaims that he is one of Dorothy Osborne’s deroted 
servants, and expresses a hope that the pubhcation of her letters u ill add to 
the number We must declare ourselves his nvals She really seems to 
have been a very diarming young woman, modest, generous, affectionate, 
mtelhgent, and sprightly , a rojalist, as was to be expected from her con- 
nections, without any of that political asperity which is as unwomanly as a 
long beard; religious, and occasionally glidmg into a very pretty and en- 
dearing sort of preaching, >et not too good to partake of such diversions u 
London afforded under the melancholy rule of the Puntans, or to gi^le’n 
little at a ridiculous sermon from a divine who was thought to be one of the 
gieat lights of the Assembly at Westminster , with a little him for coquetry, 
which was yet perfectl}- compatible with warm and disinterested attacliiuent, 
and a little turn for satire, which yet seldom passed the bounds of good- 
nature She loved reading, but her studies were not those of Queen 
Elizabetli and Lady Jane Gre) She read the verses of Cowley and Lord 
Lroghill, French Memoirs recommended by her lover, and the Travels' of 
Fernando hleiidez Pinto But her favounte books were those ponderous 
French romances which modem readers know chiefly from the pleasant 
satire of Charlotte Lennox She could not, however, help laughing at the 
X lie English into which they were translated Her own style is very agree- 
able , nor are her letters at all the worse for some passages in which raillery 
and tenderness are mixed m a v ery engaging namby-pamby 

When at last the constancy of the lovers had triumphed over all the obs- 
tacles which kinsmen and nvals could oppose to their union, a yet mote 
senous calamity befell them Poor Mistress Osborne fell ill of the small- 
pox, and, though she escaped with life, lost all her beauty To this most 
- pre tnal the affection and honour of the lovers of that age was not nn- 
'ikRE! ? ** n hiected Our readers probably remember vv hat Mrs Hutchinson 
fre^miS 7 MraJ 25 ^‘® Comelia-like spirit of the aged matron seems 
tells us of heiS’'“>sfJoden sofuiess when she relates how her beloved 
to melt into a long “s she was able to qmt the chamber, vihen ' 

Colonel “ mamed her os^r " affnghted to look on her But God,” 
tlie pnest and all that saw W vanitv, “recompensed his justice and con- 
she adds, with a not ungracelfis before ” Temple showed on this occa- 
stancy, by restonng her as well'*^ which did so much honour to Colonel 
Sion the same justice and constancWS® exactly known But Mr 

Hutchinson The date of the mai^ce about the end of the year 1654 
Courtenay supposes it to have taken \thj, and are reduced to form our 
From this time we lose sight of Dokber husband were from veiy shght 
opimon of the terms on which she an\ , , „ . , ^ 

mdications which may easily mislead u.^avith his father, partly at Dublin, 
Temple soon went to Ireland, and resia\‘'s probably then a more agree- 
partly m the county of Carlow Irdand Wared witli Enclaud, than it 
able residence for the higher classes, as empire were the superionty 

has ever been before or since In no part oSj^tacter so signally displayed 
of Cromwell’s abilities and the force of lusyjs mcUnation, to govern that 
He had not the power, and probably had nolponginal race had excited in 
island in the best way The rebellion of tlitl? j there My 

England a strong religious and national aver^>®"d nis age as to be free 
reason to believe that the Protector was so fal*®“®d them;- he knew that 
from the prevailing sentiment He had vanP “™d^of malefactors and 
they were m his power ; and he regarded thenP smitten with the edge 
idolaters, w ho w ere mercifully treated if they " Hebrews made 

of the sword On those who resisted he liadmq™® > ®**d Wexford as Ai 
w ar on the Canaamtes Drogheda was as Je^^r granted a peace, such. 
To tlie remains of the old population the conqfflc made them hewers of 
as that which Israel granted to the Gibeonites \ 
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wood and dinners of nater But, good or bad, be could not be otherwise 
than. great Under favourable circumstances, Ireland would have found in 
bun a most just and beneficent ruler She found in him a tyrant , not a 
smaU, teasing tyrant, such as those who have so long been her curse and her 
shame, but one of those awful tyrants who, at long intervals, seem to be 
sent on earth, like avenging angds, with some high commission of destruc- 
, tion and renovation He v\ as no man of half measures, of mean afironts and 
ungracious concessions. His Protestant ascendency was not an ascendency 
of nbands, and fiddles, and statues, and processions He would never hav e 

dreamed of abolishing the penal code and withholding from Catholics the 
elective franchise, of giving them the elective franchise and evcluding them 
from Parliament, of admitting them to Parhament, and refusmg to them a 
full, and equd parbapation in all the blessings of society and government 
The thmg most alien from his clear intellect and his commandmg spirit was 
petty persecution He knew how to tolerate , and he knew how to destroy 
His admimstration in Ireland was an administration on what arc now called 
Orange pnnciples, followed out most ably, most steaddj, mostmidauutedlj, 
most unrelentmgly, to every extreme consequence to which those pnnciplcs 
lead , and it vvoul^ if continued, inevitably have produced the effect which 
he contemplated, an entire decomposition and reconstruction of society He 
liad a great and dehmte object m vnew, to make Ireland thoroughly English, 
to make Ireland another Yorkshire or Norfolk Thmly peopled as Ireland 
then was, this end was not unattainable , and there is every reason to beiicv'e 
that, if Ins policy had been followed dunng fifty years, this end would have 
been attamed. Instead of an emigration, such as we now see from Ireland 
to England, there was, under his government, a constant and large enugra- 
bon from England to Irdand 1 bis bde of populabon ran almost as strongly 
as that which now runs from Massachusetts and Connecticut to the states 
behind the Ohio The nabve race was diiven back before the advancing 
van of the Anglo-Saxon populabon, as the American Indians or the tnbes 
of Southern Africa are now dnven back before the white settlers Those 
fearful phaenomena which have almost invariably attended tlie planbng of 
civilised colonies m uncivilised countries, and which bad been known to the 
nations of Europe only by distant and questionable rumour, were now 
publicly exhibited m their sight. Thevvords, “extirpation,” “eradication,” 
were often m the mouths of the English back-settlers of Leinster and Mun- 
ster, cruel words, yet, m tlieir cruelty, contaimng more mercy than mudi 
softer expressions which have suice been sanctioned by imivcrsibes and 
cheered by Parliaments Eor it is in truth more meraful to extirpate a 
hundred thousand human bemgs at once, and to fill tlie void with a well- 
governed populabon, than to misgovern millions through a long succession 
of generations We can much more easily pardon bemendous seventies 
mfheted for a great object, than an endless series of paltry vexabons and 
oppressions inflicted for no rational object at all 

Ireland w as fast becommg English Cwiiisabon and w ealtli were making 
rapid progress m almost every part of the island The effects of that iron 
despotism are desenbed to us by a hosble witness m very remarkable 
language. “ "Wlndi is more wonderful,” says Lord Clarendon, “ all this 
was done and settled within little more than two je-irs, to that degree of 
perfection that there were many buildings raised for beauty as well as use, 
orderly and regular plantations of bees, and fences and mclosures raised 
throughout the kingdom, purchases made by one from another at very valu- 
able rates, and jointures made upon mamage^ and all other conveyances 
and settlements executed, as m a kmgdom at peace w itlim itself, and where 
po doubt could be made of tlie validity of btles ” 

All Temple’s fcelmgs about Insh quesUous w etc. those of a colonist and a 
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member of the dominant caste He troubled himself as little about the 
weliarc of the lemains of the old Celtic population, as m Enghsh farmer on 
the Swan River troubles himself about the New Hollanders, or a Dutch boor 
at the Cape about the Cadres llie years winch he passed in Ireland, while 
the Cromwellian system was in full operation, he always desenbed as “ years 
of great satisfaction ” Farming, g^rdenmg, county business, and studies 
rather entertaimng than profound, occupied his time In politics he took 
no part, and many yeai-s later he attributed this inaction to his love of the 
ancient constitution, whidi, he said, “ would not suffer him to enter into 
public affairs till the way wa^ plain for the King’s happy restoration ” It 
does not appear, indeed, that any offer of employment ivas made to him If 
he really did refuse any pieferment, we may, without much breach of chan^, 
attribute the refusal rather to the chution which, during his whole Me, pre- 
vented him from runmng any nsk, than to tlie fervour of his loyalty 
In 1660 he made his nrst appearance in pubhc life He sat m the con- 
vention which, in the midst of the geneim confusion tliat preceded the 
Restoration, was summoned by the chiefs of the army of Irelwd to meet in 
Dublin. After the King’s return an Irish parliament was regularly convoked, , 
in which Temple represented the county of Carlow The details of his con- 
duct m this situation are not known tons But we are told m general terms, 
and can easily beheve, that he showed great moderation, and great aptitude 
for business. It is probable that he ^o distinguished hunself in debate , 
for many years afterwards he remarked that “ his friends in Ireland used to 
thmk that, if he had any talent at all, it lay in tliat way ” 

In May, 1665, tlie Irish parliament was prorogued, and Temple repaired 
to England with his wife His income amounted to about five hundred 
pounds a year, a sum whidi was then sufficient for the wonts of a family 
mixing in fashionable circles He passed two >ears 111 J-ondou, where he 
seems to have led that easy, lotingmg hfe which was best suited to his temper 
He was not, however, unmindful of his interest He had brought witli 
him letters of mtroduction from tlie Duke of Ormond, then Lord-Lieutenant ' 
of Ireland, to Clarendon, and to Henry Bennet, Lord Arlington, who was 
becietary of State Clarendon ivas at the head of affairs But his power 
was visibly declinmg, and was certain to declme more and more every day 
An observer much less discemmg tlian Temple might cosily perceive that 
the Chancellor was a man who belonged to a by-gone world, a representative 
of a past age, of obsolete modes of thinking, of unfashionable vices, and of 
more unfashionable virtues. His long exile had made hun a stranger m the 
country of his birtlu His mmd, heated by conflict and, by personal suffer- 
ings was far more set against popular and tolerant courses than it had been 
at the time of die breaking out of the civil wai He pined for the decorous 
tyranny of the old Whitehall , for the days of that sainted kmg who deprived 
his people of their money and their cars, but let their wives and daughters 
alone , and could scarcely reconcile himself to a court with n seraglio and 
without a Star-chamber By taking this course he made himself every day 
more odious, both to the sovereign, who loved pleasure much more than 
prerogative, and to the iieoplc, who dreaded royal prerogatives much more 
than royal pleasures , and thus he was at last more detested by the Court 
than any chief of the Opposition, and more detested by the Parliament than 
any pandar of the Court. ' 

M Tern hose great maxim was to offend no paity, was not hkely to " 
ding to the falling fortunes of a rmnister the study of whose life was to offend 
all parties. Arluigton, whose influence was gradually rising os' that of 
Clarendon diminished, was the most Ubcfiil patron to whom a ) oung adven- 
turer could attach himsdf This statesman, without virtue, wisdom, or 
. strength of mind, had raised himself to greatness by superficial qiiahties, and^ 
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mew cruvUtw of tlw twc, the circamsUHU>, mid the cumpanj*. 
TUe df’niftsd reserve of manner, which ha hml aeqmred during a icaidcncc 
.» $p,un provoked the ndicnte cf thove who e-oiUtideted lliu usagu. of tho 
Frendi court as the ciUy standard of pood bfc..dntg, but scrv'ctl to imprcssi 
the erowd with a favourable opinion of his ;>apaeity and gravity. In sttua* 
i.cns where the 'lolcramtv of the Hjcurul we'uld Ime been out of place, he 
threw It aeulc wulieul ditTieuIti, .nd coaveived with great humour and viva- 
city. Whi'cihe tuuhttudc wcic t.dkirg of ‘‘liciiuet’s {jravo looks,”’* Jus 
uodh tuaue liL. prc^eace 'iJnavv welco nc m the ro/dl closer. W hilc Buck- 
rngluiu, 1.1 tJa. .inttehaml-er, wa^ mmucking the pompous Cadilhn strut of 
the Secretit>» for tha dive'rs'on of iltstres. Sluirt, this stateh Don wes 
ridiculiDg Cntciulou’i sober oju.IscU to the Kmg w itliia, till hi» Jlajesty 
eJ’cd wttli hugh’er, and the Cbmieellor with vevitioii 'ilicre perliap-, 
never was a nun vho.e outward dt-meano ir made sueh ditfcrent impressions 
on d iTercut peoph. Count nmuluni, fur example, di-scnbes him as a 
stupid fomnh », v.kvi hid b-'en inidc w-cretaryecflclv on aceoiint of his mjw- 
tci:is..s ind impurtuut luoies. Cbrendnn, on the other Itand, ri.prc<^cnt 3 lijm 
as a n.an wi O'C ** be-t faculty \va» radlery,” nnd who was *' for Ins pleasant 
and agreeable humour acceptable unto the King ” I he Intth seems to bo 
Lku, dc/tuute as Bctmct was of rll the higher quahficitions of .1 minister, 
he had a wonderful uleiit for becoming, m oiuw ltd semblance, ail tilings to 
all men. , He had tv<o Xspeets, a bu»y md serious one for the public, whom 
hevrishcd to awe into re pect, and a gay one for Cbailc-s, who llioiight that 
the preaiest service wlueli could be* rendered to a prince wii. to amu»c him 
Vet both these were masks which lie 1 ud aside when they had served their 
turn I.ong afar, when lie leid mtired to his deer-park and fish-ponds m 
Suffolk) and had 110 motive to act the part cither of tho hublgo or of Uic 
buffoon, Lvelyn, who was neither m unpraeined nor an undisccnung ;udgc, 
conveti^ much With Imn, and pronouneal him to be n man of singularly 
polLhcd maniierj and of great eulluqunl powers 

Clarendon, proud and imjanou, by nature, soured by ageand ibscase, and 
relying on his great talents aial services, sought out no new allies. He seems 
to have taken a sort of morose pleasure in slighting ard provoking all die 
ruing talent of the kingdom lie, vonneetions were minosi entirely confined 
tolhcinaill circle, every day becoming smaller, of old cavaliers who had 
been friends of his youth or eompauions of bw evi'e Aihugton, on tlie other 
band, heat up every where for recruits \i> man had .t greater personal 
following, and no man everted lumself more to serve his adherents It was 
A kind of habit with hun to push up his dcpeiulcnts to liis own level, and 
th;.n to complain bitterly of their ingratitude because they did not chose to 
be his dependents any longer It was thus ilut he quarredicd with two suc- 
cessive Treasurers, Cliffom and Danby To Arlington Icuiple attached 
himself, and was not sparing of warm professions of nfiection, or even, wo 
grieve to say, of gross nnd almojt protanc adulation In no long tunc he 
obtamed his reward 

England was in .a very different situation with respect to foreign powers 
from that which she had occupied during the splendid adinmestraiion of the 
Protector faho was engaged m war with the United Provinces, then 
governed witlr almost r^al power bytho Ocand Pc'Msiomry, John de Witt , 
and though no war had ever cost the kingdom so much, none had ever been 
' more feebl) and meanly conducted h ranee had espoased the mteiests of tho 
States General. Denmark seemed likely to Ulrc the same side Spam, 
indignant at the close political and matrimonial alliance which Cliarles had 
fonned vvith the House of Braganaa, was not disposed to lend him any assist- 

^ ** Bennet's Krvvc looks v oro a pretence " is t line m one of the host political poems 
of that arfc ■ 
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ance The great plague of London had suspended trade, had scattered lire 
ministers and nobles, had paralysed every departmentof the pubhc service, 
and had increased tlie gloomy discontent which misgovemment had begun 
to excite throughout tlie nation One contmental aUy England possessed, 
the Bishop of Munster, a restless and ambitious prelate, bred a soldier, and 
still a soldier m all his tastes and passions He hated the Dutch for mter- 
fenng m the affairs of his see, and declared himself willing to nsk his little 
dominions for tlie chance of revenge He sent, accordingly, a strange kmd 
of ambassador to London, a Benedictme monk, who spoke bad English, 
and looked, says Lord Clarendon, “ like a carter ” This person brought a 
letter from the Bishop, offering to make an attack by land on the Dutch 
territory The English Ministers eagerly caught at the proposal, and pro- 
mised a subsidy of 500,000 nx-dollars to their new ally It was determined 
to send an English agent to Munster, and Arlington, to whose department 
die business belonged, fixed on Temple for this post 

Temple accepted the commission, and acquitted himself to die satisfaction 
of his employers, though the whole plan ended in nothing, and die Bishop, 
hading that France had joined Holland, made haste, aftci pocketing an 
instalment of his subsidy, to conclude a separate peace Temple, at a later 
pcnod, looked back with no great satisfaction to diis part of his life ; and 
excused himself for undertaking a negotiation from which little good could 
result, by saying that he was then young and very new to business In 
truth, he could hardly have been placed m a situation wheie the eminent 
diplomatic talents which he possessed could have appeared to less advantage 
He was ignorant of the German language, and did not easily accommodate 
himself to the manners of the people He could not bear much wine , and 
none but a hard drinker had any chance of success m Westphalian bociety 
Under all these disadvantages, honevcr, he gave so much satisfaction that 
he was created a baronet, and appomted resident at the vice-regal court 
of Brussels 

Brussels suited Temple far better than tlie palaces of the boar-hunting 
and wine-bibbing pnnces of Germany He now occupied one of the most 
important posts of observation in which a diplomatist could be stationed 
He was placed m the territory of a great neutral power, between the ternto- 
nes of two great powers which n ere at war ivith England From this excellent 
school he soon came forth the most accomplished negotiator of his age 

In the mean time the government of Charles liad suffered a snccession of 
humiliating disasters Ihe c\trav:^;ance of the court had dissipated all the 
means which Farlioment had suppum for the purpose of carrying on offen- 
sivc hostilities It was determined to wage only a defensive war ; and even 
for defensive war the vast resources of England, managed by tnflers and 
pubhc robbers, were found msufhcient The Dutch insulted the British 
coasts, sailed up the Thames, took Sheemess, and carried their ravages to 
Chatliam The blaze of the ships bamuig in the river was seen at London 
It was rumoured tliat a foreign anny had landed at Gravesend , and military 
men seriously proposed to abandon the Tower To such a depth of infamy 
had a bad administration reduced that proud and vnetonous country, which 
a few years before had dictated its pleasure to Mazanne, to the States Gene- 
ral, and to the Vatican Humbled by the events of the war, and dreading 
the just anger of Parliament, the English Ministry hastened to huddle up a 
peace with France and Holland at Breda. 

But a new scene was about to open It had alreadv been for some time 
apparent to discemmg observers that England and Holland were threatened 
by a common danger, much more formidable than any which they had rea- 
son to apprehend from eadr other The old enemy of their independence 
and of their religion 11 as no longei to be dreaded 1 he sceptre had parsed 
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away from Spain That mighty empire, on which the sun ne\er set, which 
had crushed the liberfaes of Itdy and Germany, which had occupied Pans 
with Its armies, and covered the Bntish seas with its sails, ivas at the mercy 
of every spoiler , and Europe observed with dismay the inpid growth of a 
new and more formidable power Men looked to Spain and saw only weak* 
ness disguised and increased by pnde, dominions of vast bulk and little 
strength, tempting, unwieldy, and defenceless, an empty treasury, a sullen 
and torpid nation, a diild on the throne, factions in the council, ministers 
who served only themselves, and soldiers who were terrible only to then 
countrymen. Men looked to France, and saw a large and compact tem- 
toiy, a ndi soil, a central situation, a bold, alert, and ingenious people, 
large revenues, numerous and well-disciphiied troops, an active and ambi- 
tious pnnee, m the flower of his age, surrounded by generals of unrivalled 
skill The projects of Louis could be counteracted only by ability, vigour, 
and union on die part of his neighbours Ability and vigour had hitheito 
been found m the councils of Holland alone, and of union there was no ap- 
pearance in Europe The question of Portuguese mdcpcndcnce separated 
England ftom Spain Old grudges, recent hostilities, mantmic pretensions, 
commercial competition separated England as widely from the United 
Provances 

The great object of Louis, from the beginning to the end of his leign, was 
the acquisition of diose large and valuable prov inces of the Spanish monarchy, 
winch lay contiguous to the eastern frontier of France Alieady, before the 
conclusion of die treaty of Breda, he had invaided those provinces He now 
pushed oil his conquests with scarcely any resistance Fortress after fortress 
was taken Brussels itself was m danger , and Temple thought it wist to 
send his wife and children to England But his sister, Lady Giflard, who 
had been some time liis inmate, and who seems to have been a more im- 
portant personage m his family than his wife, still remained with him 
' De Witt saw die progress of the French arms with painful anxiety But 
It was not m the pow'er of Holland alone to sav e I< landers ; and the difHculty 
of fonxung an extensive coalition foi that purpose appeared almost insuper- 
able Louisj indeed, affected moderation He declared himself willing to 
agree to a compromise with Spain But these offers were undoubtedly meie 
professions, intended to quiet the apprehensions of the neighbouring pow ers , 
and, as his position became every day more and more advantageous, it was 
to be expected that he would rise in his demands 

Such was the state of affairs when Icinplc obtained from the English 
Alinistiy permission to make a tour in Holland incognito In company w itli 
Lady Giffard he arrived at the Hague He w’as not charged with any pub- 
lic commission, but he availed himself of this opportunity of introducing him- 
self to De Witt “ jMy only busmess, sir,” he said, “is to see the things 
which are most considerable in your country, and I should execute my de- 
sigu veiy imperfectly if I went away witliout seeing jou " De Witt, who 
from report had formed a high opimon of Temple, was pleased by the com- 
pliment, and replied with a frankness and coidiality w Inch at once led to 
intimacy The two statesmen talked calmly ovei the causes which had - 
estranged England from Holland, congratulated each other on the peace, and 
then began to discuss the new dangus which menaced Europe Temple, 
who had no authority to say any thing on behalf of the English Government, 
expressed himself very guardedly De Witt, who was himself ,the Dutch 
Government, had no reason to be reserved He openly declared that Ins 
wisli was to see a general coalition formed for the preservation of Flanders 
His simplicity and openness amazed Temple, who had been accustomed to < 

‘ the affected solemnity of his pati on, the Secretary, and to the etemaldoiiblings 
and evasions w hich passed foi gi vat feats of statesmanship among the Spanii-h 
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polltician'i’at.Brussels “Whoever,” he wrote t6 Arlington, “ deals vnth 
M de Witt must go tl^e same plam way that he pretends to mhis negotia- 
tions, without refimngor colouring or offenng shadow for substance ” Temple 
svas scarcely less struck by the modest dwelhng and fnigartable of the Urst 
citizen of tlie nchest state m the world , While Clarendon was amazing Lon- 
don ^Yith a dwelling more sumptuous than the palace of his master, while 
Arluigton was lavishing lus ill-gqtten.wealth on the decoys and orange gar- 
dens and interminable conservatories of Euston, tlic great statesman who had 
frustrated all their plans of conquest, and the roar of whose guns they had 
heard with terror even in the gallenes of Whitehall, kept' only a single ser- 
vant, walked about the streets in tlie plamest garb, and- never used a coach 
except for visits of ceremony , * 

Temple sent a full account of his mterview with De Wilt to Arlington, w ho, 
in consequence of ihcTall of. the Chancellor, now shared witli the Duke" of 
Buckinguam the prmcipal direction of affairs' Arhngton showed no disposi- 
tion to meet the advances of the Dutch minister Indeed, as was amply 
proved a few years later, both he and his master were perfectly willing to pur- 
chase the means of misgoverning England by giving up, not only Flanders, 
but tlie whole Continent, to France Temple, who distinctly saw that a 
moment had arrived at which it was possible to reconcile his country with 
Holland, to reconcile Charles until the Parliament, to bridle the power of 
Louis, to efface the shame of the late ignominious war, to restore England 
to the someplace m Europe which she had occupied under Cromwell, became 
more and more urgent in his representations Arlington’s .replies were for 
some time couched in cold and ambiguous terms But the events which fol- 
lowed the meeting of Parliament, in the autumn of 1667, appear to have pro- 
duced an entire change m his views The discontent of the nation ivas deep 
and generoL The administration was attacked in all its parts The lOng 
and the ministers laboured, not unsuccessfully, to throw on Clarendon the 
.blame of past miscarriages , but though the Commons were resolved that the 
■ late Chancellor should be the first victim, it was by no means clear that he 
w ould be the lost The Secretary was personally attacked with great bitter- 
ness in the course of the debates One of the resolutions of the Lower House 

agamst Clarendon was m truth a censure of the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, as too favourable to France To these events chiefly we arc inclmed 
to attribute the change which at tins crisis took place m the measures of Eng- 
land The Ministry seem to have felt that, if they wished to derive any advan- 
tage from Clarendon’s downfal, it ivas necessary for them to abandon what 
was supposed to be Clarendon’s s>stem, and by some splendid and popular 
measure to wui the confidepce of the nation Accordingly, in December, 
1667, Temple received a despatch containing instructions of the highest im- 
portance Tlie pkm which he had so strongly recommended was approv ed , 
and he was directed to visit De Witt as speedily as possible, and to ascertain 
whetlier the States were willmg to enter mto an offensive and defensive league 
with England against the projects of France Temple, accompanied by his 
sister, instantly set out for' the Hague, and laid the proposibops of the Eng-., 
lish Government before the Grand Pensionary The Dutch statesman an- 
swered with cliaractenstic straightforwardness, thathe was fully ready to i^ee 
to a defensive confederacy, but that it was the fundamental pnnciple of the ' 
foreign pohey of the States to make no offensive alliance under any circum- 
stances whatsoever With this answer Temple hastened from the Hague to 
London, had an audience of the King, related what had passed between him- 
self and De Witt, exerted hunself to remove the unfavourable opinion which 
had been, conceived of the Grand Pensionary at the English court, and had 
the satisfaction of succeeding in all his objects. On the evenmg of tlie first 
of January, 1668, a council ^v;as held, at which Charles declared his resolu- 
tion to unite with the, Dutch on their ouai terms Temple and Ins indefati 
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gable Sister immediately sailed again for the Hague, and, aftei weathenng 
a violent stoim in which tliey Mere very nearly lost, armed in safety at the 
place of their destination ' * - f » 

On this occasion, as on every other, the dealings betivcen Temple and De 
Witt Mere singularly fair and open Wlien they met. Temple began by re- 
capitulating M’hat had passed at their last mtcniew De-\\htt, M’ho M’as as 
little given to lymg avith liis face as Milh his tongue, marked his assent by 
his looks Mhile the recapitulation proceeded, and, M'hen it was concluded, 
answered that Temple’s memoiy was perfectly correct, and thanked him for 
proceeding in so exact and sincere a manner Temple then informed the 
Grand Pensionary that tlie ICmg of England had determined to close with 
the proposal of a defensive alliance De AYitt had not expected so speedy 
a , resolution , and his countenance indicated surprise as m ell as pleasure 
But he did not retmet , and it Mas speedily arranged that England and Hol- 
land should mute for the purpose of compelhng Louis to abide by the com- 
promise M Inch he had formerly offered 1 he next object of the two statesmen 
was to induce another government to become a party to their league The 
Mctones of Gustavus and Torslenson, and tlie political talents of Oxenstieni, 
had obtamed for Sweden a considerahon m Europe, disproportioned to ber 
real poM’cr. the pnnccs of Northern Germany stood m great awe of her, 
and De Witt ana Temple- agreed that if she could be induced to accede to 
the league, “it would be too strong a bar for F ranee to \ eiiture on ” Temple 
Meut thibsame evening to Count Dona, the Swedish Minister at tlie Hague, 
took a-seat m the most nnceremoiiious manner, and, Mith that air of frank- 
ness and good-M’ill by winch he often succeeded in rendering his diplomatic 
overtures acceptable, explained the scheme which was m agitatiop Dona 
M as greatly pleased and flattered He had not poM ers m Inch woidd autlionse 
him to conclude a treaty of such importance But he strongly advised 
Temple_and De Witt to do their part Mithout delay, and seemed confident 
that Sweden would accede The oidmary course of pubhc business m Hol- 
land was too slow for the present emergency, andDe Witt appeared to have 
some scruples about breaking through the established forms But the 
urgency and dextenty of Temple prevailed The States General took the 
lesponsibihly of executing tlie treaty with a celenty unprecedented m tlie 
annals of the federation, and mdeed inconsistent with its fundamental laws 
llie state of public feeling was, however, such in all the provinces, that tins 
irregularity was not merely paidoned but applauded When the instrument 
had been formally sigucd^ the Dutch Commissioners embraced the English 
Plenipotentiary wuth the wannest expressions of kindness and confidence 
At Breda," exclaimed Feniple, “weembiacedasfneuds, heieas brothers ” 
Tilts memorable negotiation occupied only five days De Witt compli- 
mented Temple m high terms on Iiavmg effected in so short a time m hat must, 
under otlier management, have been the work of months , and Temple, m 
his despatclies, spoke m equally high terms of De Witt “I must add these 
words, to do M De Witt right, that I found him as plain, as direct and. 
square in tlic course of this business as any man could be, though often stiff , 
in points where he thought any advantage could accrue to his country; and 
have all the reason in the world to be satisfied with him, and for his indus- 
try, no’ man had ever more I am sure For tliese five days at least neither 
of us spent any idle hours, neither day nor lught " 

Sweden wi^ngly acceded to the league, which is known in history by the 
name of the Tri^e Alliance , and, after some signs of ill-humour on the part 
of France, a general pacification was the result * ' I ' > 

The Tnple Alliance may be viewed m two lights, as a measure of foreign 
policy, and as a measure of domestic policy , and under both aspects it 
to us deserving of all the praise winch has been bestowed upon it 
Di Lmgard, who is imdoubtedlv a very able and well informed writer, but 
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polihcians at Brussels ‘'Whoever,” he wrote toArlmglon, “deals with 
5^1 ,de Witt must go the same plam way that he pretends to in his negotia> 
tions,--ivithout rehningor colounng or ofTenng shadow for substance ” Temple 
wa^ scarcely less struck by the modest 4wellmg and frugal table of the first 
citizen of tile ncheststate m the world While Clarendon was amazing Lon- 

don with a dwelling more, sumptuous than the palace of his master; whde 
Arlington was lavishing his ill-gotten wealth on the decoys and orange-gai- 
dens and interminable conservatories of Euston, the great statesman who had 
frustrated all their plans of conquest, and the roar of whose guns Uiey had 
heard with terror even m the galleries of Whitehall, kept only a single ser- 
vant, walked about the streets in the plamest garb, and never used a coach 
except for vasits of ceremony " ' ' ^ 

Temple sent a full account of lus interview wnth Dc Witt to Arhiigton, w ho, 
in consequence of the fall of the Cliancellor, now shared wdtli die Duke of 
Buckmgham the prmcipal direction of nfiairs Ailmgton showed no disposi- 
tion to meet the advances of the Dutch minister. Indeed as was ampl> 
proved a few' years later, both he and his master were perfectly willing to pur- 
chase the means of misgovermng England by giving up, not only Flandera, 
but the whole Continent, to France. Temple, who distinctly saw that a 
moment had arrived at which it was possible to reconcile his country with 
Holland, to reconcile Charles witli the Parliament, to bndle’the power of 
Louis, to efiace the shame of the late ignommious war, to restore England 
to the same place m Europe which she had occupied under Cromwell, became 
more and more urgent in lus representations. Arlington’s replies were for 
some time couched m cold and ambiguous terms But the events which fol- 
lowed the meehngof Parliament, m the autumn of 1667, appear to have pro 
duced an entire change in his views The discontent of the nation was deep 
and general The administration was attacked m all its parts The King 
and the ministers laboured, not unsuccessfully, to throw on Clarendon Uie 
blame of past miscamages , hut tliough the Commons were resolved that the 
late Chancellor should be the first victim, it was' by no means clear that he 
w ould be the last The Secretary was personally attacked with great bitter- 
ness m the course of the debates One of the n.solntions of the Lower House 

against Clarendon was in truth a censure of the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, as too iavouiable to France To these events chiefly vve arc mclmed 
to attribute the change which at this cnsis took place m the measures of Eng- 
land. The Ministry seem to have felt that, if they wished' to derive any advan- 
tage from Clarendon’s downfal, it was necessaty for them to abandon w'hat 
was supposed to be Clarendon's system, and by some splendid and popular 
measure to won the confidence of the nation Accordingly, m December, , 
1667, Temple received a despatch contammg instructions of the highest im- 
portance The plan which he had so strongly recommended w as' approv ed ; 
and he was directed to visit De Witt as speedily as 'possible, and to ascertain 
vvhethec the States were vvdhng to enter mto an offensive and defensive league 
with England against the projects of France ‘Temple, accompanied by lus 
sister, instantly set out for the Hague, and laid the prcmositions of the Eng- 
lish Government before the Grand Pensionary The Dutch statesman an- 
swered vvitlicliamctensticstraightforwardnesA, that he was fully ready to agree 
to a defensive confederacy, but that it was the fundamental prmciple of the 
foreign policy of the States to make no offensive alhance under any circum- 
stances whatsoever ' \ 7 ith this answer Temple hastened from the Hague to 
London, had an audience of the Kmg, related what had passed between him- 
seE and De Witt, exerted himself to remove the unfavourable opinion which 
had been conceived of the Grand Pensionary at the English coint, and had 
the satisfaction of succeeding m all his objects On the evening of the first ^ 

, of January, 1668, a council was held, at which Charles declared his resolu- 
tion to unite w itli the Dutch oh thefr own terms Temple and his mdefati , 
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gable "lister iminediately sailed again for the Hague, and, after weathering 
< a violent storm in whidi they were very nearly lost^ amved in safety at the 
place of their destination , , 

On tills occasion, as on every other, the dealings between Temple and De 
Witt were singulaily.fair and open. When they met. Temple began by re- 
capitulating what had passed at their last interview De Witt, who w'as as 
little given to lying with his face ns with his tongue, marked his assent by 
his looks while the recapitulation proceeded, and, when it was concluded, 
answered that Temple’s memory was perfectly correct, and thanked him for 
proceeding m so exact and sincere a manner Temple then informed the 
Grand Pensionary that the King of England had determined to close witli 
the proposal of a defensive alliance De Witt had not expected so speedy 
a resolution ; ,and his countenance indicated surprise as well as pleasure 
' But be did not retract , and it was speedily arranged that England and Hol- 
land should unite for the purpose of compeUing LoniS to abide by the com- 
" promise whiiih he had formerly offered 1 be next object ofthe two statesmen 
" was to mduce another government to become a party to their league The 
victones of Gustavus and Torstenson, and the pohtical talents of Oxensliem, 
had obtained for Sw>eden a consideration m Europe, disproportioned to her 
real power* the pnnces of Korthem Germany stood m great awe of her, 
and De Witt and Temple-agreed that if she could be induced to accede to 
theleague, “itwouldbetoostrongabarforFrancetoventareon ” Temple 
w ent that same evening to Count Dona, the Swedish hi imster at the Hague, 
took a'seat. in the most unceremonious manner, and, with that oir of frank- 
ness and good- wall by which he often succeeded in rendering his diplomatic 
overtures acceptable, explained the scheme w’hidi was in agitatioji Dona 
was greatly pleased and flattered He had not pow ers w hidi would autlionse 
him to ’conclude a treaty of such importance But he strongI> advised 
Temple and De Witt to do their part witliout delay, and seemed confident 
‘ that Sweden would accede Tlie ordinary course of pubhc business in Hol- 
land was too slow for the present emergency , and De Witt appeared to have 
some scruples^^about breaking through the established forms But the 
urgency and dexterity of Temple prevailed The States General took the 
responsibihty of executmg the treaty with a celenty unprecedented in the 
annals of tlie federation, and indeed inconsistent with Us fundamental laws 
'ihe state of pubhc feeling was, however, such in all the provinces, that this 
irregidauaty was not merely paidoned but applauded W hen the instrument 
had been formally signed, the Dutch Coi’'missioners embraced the Englush 
Plenipotentiary with the wannest expressions of kindness and confidence. 
“At Breda,’’ exdaimed Temple, “vveembraced as fnends,hereas brothers ” 
This memorable negotiation occupied only five dajs De Witt compli- 
mented Temple in high terms on having effected m so short a time vv hat must, 
under oilier management, liave been the work of months, and Temple, m 
lus despatches, spoke in equally high terms of De Witt “ I must add these 
words, to do M De Wilt nght, that I found him as plain, as direct and 
square in tlie course of this fauamess as any man could be, though often stiff 
in points where he thought any advantage could accrue to his country, and 
have all the reason m the world to be satisfied with him , and for his indus- 
try, no man had ever more I am sure For these five days at least neither 
of us spent any idle hours, neither day nor night ” ^ ‘ ' 

bvvedeii waUmgly acceded to the league, winch is known in history by tne 
name of the Triple Alliance , and, after some signs of ill-humour on the part 
of France, a general pacmcauon was the resuh. 

'The Triple Alhance may be viewed m two lights, as a measure of foreign 
policy, and as a measure of domestic policy , and under botli aspects it 
to vjs deserving of all tlie praise which has been bestowed upon it. 

Dr Lingard, who is undoubtedK a very able and well informed writer, but 
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-whose great fundamental rule of judging seems to be that the popular 
opinion on a historical question cannot possibly be correct, speaks very slight- 
ingly of this celebrated treaty , and Mr Courtenay, tvho by no means regards 
^ Temple with that profound veneration which is generallyfound in biographers, 

' has conceded, in our opinion, far too much to Dr Lmgard 

The reasoning of Dr Lmgard is simply this The Triple Alliance only 
compelled Louis to make peace on the terms on which, bmore the alhance 
was formed, he had offered to make peace How can it then be said that 
this alhance arrested his career, and preserved Europe- from his ambition’ 
Now, this reasoning is evidently of no force at all, except on the supposition 
that Louis would have held himself bound by his former offers, if the alhance 
had not been formed , and, if Dr Lmgard thinks this a reasonable supposi- 
tion, we should be disposed to say to him, m the words of that great poli- 
tician, Mrs Western , " Indeed, brother, yon would make a fine plempo to 
negotiate with the French They would soon persuade you that they take 
towns out of mere defensive pnnciples ” Our own impression is that Louis 
mode his offer only in order to avert some such measure as the Triple Alli- 
ance, and adhered to his offer only in consequence of that alhance He had 
refused to consent to an armistice He had made all his arrangements for a 
winter campaign In the very week in which Temple and the States con- ^ 
eluded their agreement at the Hague, Franche Comte was attacked by the ‘ 
French armies, and m three weeks the whole provmce was conquered 
This prey Louis ivas compelled to disgoige And what compelled him’ 
Did the object seem to him small or contemptible ? On the contrary, the 
annexation of Franche Comte to his kingdom was one of the favounte pro- 
ject* of his life Was he withheld by regard foi his word? Did he, who 
nevenm any other transaction of his reign showed the smallest respect for 
the most solemn obligations of public faiui, who violated the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees, who violated the Treaty of Aix, who violated the Treaty of Nime 
OTen, who violated the Partition Treaty, who violated the Treaty of Utrecht, 
feel himself restrained by his word on this single occasion’ Can any person 
who IS acquainted with his character and with his whole policy doubt that, 
if the neighbounng powers would have looked quietly on, he would instantly 
have nsen m his demands ? How then stands the case ’ He wished to keep 
Franche Comte It was not from regard to his word that he ceded Franche 
Comte AYhy then did he cede Franche Comte? We answer, as ill Europe 
answered at the time, from fear of the Tnple Alhance 
But grant that Louis was not really stopped in his progress by this famous 
league , still It IS certain that the world then, and long after, believea that 
he was so stopped, and that this was the prevailing impression in France os 
well as m other countries Temple, therefore, at the very least, succeeded 
m raising the credit of hus country, and in lowenng the credit of a rival 
power Here there is no room for controvert No grubbing among old 
state-papers wnll ever bnng to light any document whidi will shake these 
facts , that Europe believed the ambition of France to have been cuibed by 
the three powers , that England, a few months before the lost among the 
nations, forced to abandon her own sea-s, imable to defend die mouths of , 
her own rivers, regained almost as high a place in the estimation of her , 
neighbours as she had held in die times of Elizabcdi and Ohver, and that- 
all this change of opinion was produced in' five days by wise and resolute 
counsels, without the firing of a single gun That die Triple Alhance effected 
this will hardly be disputed, and therefore, even if it ejected nothing else, 
it must still be regarded as a masterpiece, of diplomacy » 

Considered as a measure of domestic policy, this treaty seems to be equally 
deserving of approbation It did much to allay discontents, to reconcile the 
sovereign vntn a people who had, under his u retched administration, bet 
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come asbxuned of lum aad of theroselves' It was a kind of pledge for m* 
temal good government, > The foreign relations of the kingdom had at that 
tune the closest connection with our domestic policy. From the Restoration 
to the accession of the House of Hanover, Holland and France were to 
England what the right->hand horseman and the left-hand horseman in 
Buigei^s fine ballad were to the Wildgraf, the good and the evil counsellor, 
the angel of light and the angel of darkness Theascendemy of France was 
inseparably connected with the prevalence of tyranny in domestic affairs 
'1 he ascendency of Holland was as inseparably connected with the prevalence 
of politicil liberty and of mutual toleration among Protestant sects How 
fatal and degrading an influence Louis was destined to exercise on Uie Bn- 
Ush counsels, how great a dehverance our country was destined to owe to 
the States, could not be foreseen when the Triple Alliance was concluded 
Yet even tlien all disccmmgmen considered it as a good omen for the Eng- 
lish constitution and the reformed religion, that the Government had at- 
tached Itself to Holland, and had assumed a firm and somewhat hostile 
altitude towards France Ihc fame of this measuie was tlie greater, be- 
cause it stood so entirely alone It was the single eminently good act per- 
formed by the Government durmg the mterval between the Restoration and 
the Revolution.* Every person who had the smallest part in it, aiyl some 
, who had no part in it at all, battled for a share of the credit. The most 
parsimonious rraubheans were ready to grant money for the purpose of 
cairying into effect the provisions of this popular alhance , and tlic great 
Tory poet of that age, m his finest satires, repeatedly spoke with revercni.e 
of the " triple bond '* 

Tins negotiation raised the fame of Temple both at home and abroad to 
a meat height, to such a height, indeed, as seems to have excited the 
jealousy of his fnend Arlington While London and Amsterdam resounded 
with acclamations of joy, the Secretary, in very cold official language, com- 
municated to" his fnend the approbation of the ICing, and, lavish as the 
Government was of titles and of money, its ablest servant was neither 
ennobled nor ennehed. 

Temple’s next mission was to Aix-la-Chapelle, where a general congress 
met for the purpose of perfecting the work of the Tnple Alhance On his 
road he received abundant proofs of the estimation in whidi he was held 
Salutes were fired from the walls of the towns through which he passed, 
the population poured fortliinto the streets to see him ; and the magistrates 
entertainedhim vvith speeches and banquets After the close of the nego- 
tiations at Aix he was appointed Amba^ador at the Hague But in both 
these missions he experienced much vexation from tlie ngid, and, indeed, 
unjust parsunony of uie Government Profuse to many unworthy applicants, 
the Mmistcrs were niggardly to him alone They secretly disliked his poli- 
tics ; and they seem to have mdemnified themselves for the hunuhation of 
adopting his measures, by cutting down his salary and delaying the settle- 
ment of bis outfit < 

At the Hague be was received with cordiahty by De Witt, and with the 
most signal marks of respect by the States General His situation was in 
one point extremely delicate The Prince of Orange, the hereditary chief 
of the faction opposed to the admmistration of De Witt, was the nephew of 
Charles To preserve the confidence of the ruhng party, wnthout showing 
any want of respect to so near a relation of Ins own master, was no easy 
task But Temple acquitted himself so well,^that he appears to have been 
in great favour, both with &e Grand Pensionary and with the Pnnee 

In the main, the years which he spent at the Hague seem, m spite of some 

* "The only mod public thing that 'hath been done since the King came into Eng- 
land Pepvs’s Diarff February 14, tWy-B ^ r 
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pecuniaiy diiificulties occasioned by the i|l>willof the English 'Mmistcis, to 
have passed veiy agreeably, Hecnjo>cd the highest personal consideration 
He, was surrounded by objects interesting m Uie highest degree to a man of 
hib obseri ant turn of mind He had no w'eanng labour, no heavy respon- 
sibility , and, if he had no opportunity of adding to his high reputation, lie*" 
ran no risk of impairing it , 

But evd tunes were at hand Though Charles had fpr a moment deviated 
Into a wise and dignified policy, liis heart had always been with France , 
and France emiiloycd every means of seduction to lure him ba^ck IIis im- 
patience of control, his greediness for money, bis passion for beauty, his 
I family affections, all hjs tMtes, *111 his feelings, were practised on _ with the 
utmost dexterity His interior Cabinet was now composed of men suph as 
that generation, and tliat generation alone, produced , of men /at whose 
audacious profligacy the renegades and jobbers of our own time dock with 
the same sort of adminng despair with which our sculptors contemplate the 
Theseus, and our painters the Cartoons To be a real, hearty, deadly enemy 
of the liberties and religion of the nation wais, m that dark conclave, an 
honourable distinction, a. distinction which belonged only to die daring and 
ipipetuojis Chfford His associates were men to whom all creeds and all 
constitutions avere alike, who were equally ready to profess the faith of 
Geneva, of Lambeth, and of Rome , a#ho weie equally ready to be tools , 
of power without any sense of loyalty, and sturers of sedition without any 
zeal for freedom 

It avas hardly possible even fora man so penetrating as De \Vitt>to foresee 
to avhat depths of wickedness and infamy this execrable admuustration 
avould descend Yet, many signs of the great avoc avhich was coming on 
Europe, the visit of the Duchess of Oilcans to her brotlier, the unexplained 
mission of Buckingham to Pans, the sudden occupation of Lorraine by the 
French, madetlie Grand Pensionary tmeosy , and lusalann mcreosedavlicn 
he learned that Temple had received orders to repair instantly to Londoq 
De Witt earnestly pressed for an explanation Temple very sincerely re- 
plied that he hoped that the English Ministers avould adhere to the pnn 
ciples of the Triple Alliance “ I can answer," he said,' “ only for myself 
But that 1 can do If a new system is to be adopted, I wid never haaeam' 
part m it I have told tlie King so , and I avill make my aaords good If 
I return you iwill knoav more and if I do not return you will guess more ” 
De Wttt smiled, and ansavered that he avould hope tlic best, and' avould do 
all m Ins poaver to prevent others from forming unfavourable surmises 

In October, 1670, Temple reached London , and all Ins a orst suspicions 
aaeip immediately more Uiaii confirmed lie repaired to. the Scerctarj’s 
house, and avos kept an hour and a half waiting m the antechamber^ avhilst 
Lord Ashley avas closeted with Arlington When at lengdi the dooisaverc 
throavn open, Arlington aa as dry and cold, asked trafling questions about the 
voyage, and then, m order to escape from the necessity of discussing busi- 
nessj called m his daughter, an engaging little girl of tliiee years old, avho 
wais long after descr>bed by poets “ as dressed in all the bloom of smiling 
nature," and whom Eaelyn, one of tlic witnesses of her mauspicious mar- 
riage, mournfully designated as “ the sweetest, hopefullest, most beautiful' 
child, and most vurtiious top " Any particular conversation was impossible 
amt Temple avho, with all his constitutional or philosophical indifference, 

^ avas sufficiently sensitive on the xide of aanity, felt this treatment keenly 
The next day he offered himself to the notice of the King, avho avas snuffing 
up the morning air and feeding his ducks in, the Mall Charles was civil, - 
but, like Arlington, carefuljy avoided all convetsatiop on politics. > Temple 
found that all his most respectable! friends were entirely excluded from the , 
secrets of the inner council, and w ere aw aiting in anxiety and dread foi what 
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tliose mysterious deliberations might pioduce At length he obtained a 
glimpse of light The bold spint and fierce passions of Clifford made him 
Uie moat unfit of all men to bethe keeper of a momentous secret He told 
Temple, with great vehemence, that tlie States had behaved basely, tint D9 
Witt was a rogUL and a rascal, that it was below the King of England, or 
any other king, to ha\e any Ihmg to do with such wretches ; thatjhis ought 
to be made known to all the world, and that it was the duty of the Minister 
at the Hague to declare it publicly Temple commanded his temper ns 
well as he could, and rephed calmly and firmly, that he should make no 
such declaration, and tlia^ if he were called upon to give his opinion of the 
btates and their Ministers, he would say exactly what he Uiought 
He now saw clearly that the tempest ivas gathering fast, that the great 
alliance \/hich he had formed and o\ er n hich he had watchediWUh parental 
care was about to be dissolved, that times were at hand when it nopld be 
necessary for him, if he continued in public life, either to take part decidedly 
agamst tiie Court, or to forfeit the high reputation which he enjoyed at home 
and abroad He began to make preparations for retiring altogether from 
busmen He enlarged a little garden which he had purcliased at Sheen, and 
laid out some money in ornamenting his house there He was still nominally 
'ambassador to HoUand , and die English Ministers contmued during some 
months to flatter the States with the hope that he would speedily return, At 
length, m Juno, 1671, the designs of the Cabal were npe Thp infamous 
ireafy wnUi France had been ratified The season of deception was pa§t, and 
that of insolence and violence had arrived Temple received liis formal dis- 
mission, kissed the King’s hand, was repaid for his services with some of 
those vague compliments and promises which cost so little to the cold heart, 
the easy temper, and the ready tongue of Charles, and quietly mthdrew to 
hts little nest, as he called it, at Sheen 
1 here he amused himself with gardening, w'hich he practised so successfully 
that the fame of his fruit-trees soon spread far and wide. But letters w'ere 
his chief solace He had, as we have mentioned, been from his youth m the 
habit of diverting himself with composition The clear and agreeable lan- 
guage of his dcspatdies bad early attracted the notice of his employers , mid, 
before the peace of Breda, he had, at the request of Arlington, pubhshed a 
pamphlet on the war, of winch notlung is now known, except that it had 
some vogue at tlie time, and tliat Charles, not a contemptible judge, pro- 
nounced It to be very well wntten. Temple had also, a short time before he 
began to reside at the Hague, wntten a treatise on the state'of Ireland, m 
which he showed all the feelings of a Cromn cllian He had gradually fonned 
a style singularly lucid and melodious, superficially deformed, indeed, by 
Gallicisms and Ilispanicisms, pidccd up m travel or in ncgotiaUon, but at the 
bottom pure English, which generally flowed along with careless simplicity, 
but occasionally rose even into Ciceronian magnificence The length of his 
sentences has often been remarked But m truth tins length is only apparent. 

A cntic who considers as one sentence every thing that lies between two full 
stops will’ undoubtedly call Temple’s sentences long But a cntic who 
examines them caiefuUy will find that they are not sjvollen by parenthetical 
matter,' tliat their structure is scarcely ever Jintncate, that they are formed 
merely by accumulation, and that, by the simple process of now and then , 
leaving out a conjunction, and now and then substituting a full stop for a 
semicolon, they might, without any alteration in the ordecof the words, be " 
broken up mto very short periods, with no sacrifice except tW of euphony- 
The long sentences of Hooker and Clarendon, on the contrary, are really 
long sentences, and cannot be turned into short ones, without bemg-entirely 
taken to pieces . , , - , ^ 

■ Ihe best known of the works which Temple composed duruig his first re- 
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treat from official business are an Essay on Government, which seems to us 
exceedingly childish, and an Account of the Umted Provinces, which we 
value as a masterpiece m its kind Whoever compares these two treatises 
will probably agree with us in thinking that Temple was not a very deep or 
accurate reasoner, but was an excdlent observer, that he bad no call to 
philosophical speculation, but that he was quahfi^ to excel as a writer of 
afemoirs and Travels - 1 ' ' 

Wilde Temple was engaged in these pursuits, the great storm whidi had 
longbeen brooding over Europe burst witli such iiiiyas for a moment seemed 
to threaten rum to all fiee governments and all Protestant cliurches France 
and England, witliout seeking for any decent pretext, declared war against 
Holland The immense armies of Louis poured across tlie Rhine, and in- 
vaded the territory of the United Provmces The Dutch seemed to be para- 
lysed by terror Great towns opened their gates to stragglmg parties Regi- 
ments flung down dieir arms without seeing an enemy Guelderland, 
O veryssel, U treclit w ere overrun by tlie conquerors The fires of the French 
camp were seen from the wills of Amsterdam In the first madness of 
despair the devoted people turned tlieir rage against tlie most illustrious of 
their fellow-citizens Dc Ruyter ivas saved witli difficulty from assassms 
De Wittivas tom to pieces byan infuriated rabble No hope ivas left to the 
Commonwealth, save m the dauntless, the ardent, the indefatigable, the un- 
conquerable spint which glou ed under the fngtd demeanour of the young 
Pnnee of Orange 

That great man rose at once to the full dignity of his part, and approved 
himself a worthy descendant of tlie Ime of heroes who had vindicated the 
liberties of Europe against tlie House of Austria Nodiing could shake his 
fidelity to his country, not his close connection witli the royal family of 
England, not the most earnest solicitations, not the most temptmg offers 
The spirit of the nation, that spirit ivhich had maintamed the great conflict 
against the gigantic power of Phdip, revived m all its strength Counsels, 
such as are inspired by a generous despair, and are almost always followed 
by a speedy daivn of hope, were gravay concerted by the statesmen of Hol- 
land To open their dykes, to man their ships, to leave their country, with 
all its mirades of art and industry, its cities, its canals, its villas, 1(5 pastures, 
and Its tulip gardens, buned under the waves of the German ocean, to beoi 
to a distant climate ^eir Calvmistic faith and their old Batavian liberties, to 
fix, perhaps with liappier auspices, the new Stadthouse of their Common- 
wealth, under otlier stars, and amidst a strange vegetation, m the Spice 
Islands of the Eastern seas , such were the plans which they had die spirit 
to form , and it is seldom that men who have the spint to form such plans 
are reduced to tlie necessity of executmg them \ 

The AUies had, dunng a short penod, obtained success beyond then hopes 
This was their auspicious moment Theyneglected to improve it It passed 
away , and it returned no more The Pnnee of Orange arrested the pro- 
gress of the French armies Louis returned to be amused and flattered at 
V^ersailles TJie country was under water. The ivmter approached. The 
weather became stormy The fleets of the combined lungs could no longer , 
keep the sea. The republic had obtamed a respite , and the arcumstonces 
were such that a respite was, in a mihtary view, important, m a political a lew 
almost decisive 

The alliance against Holland, formidable as it was, was yet of sudi a nature 
tliat It could not succeed at all, unless it succeeded at once The'Englisli t 
Mimsters could not carry on the ’var ivithout money They could legally 
obram money only from the Parliament , and they were most unwilhng to 
tall the Parliament together The measures which Charles had adopted at 
home were even more unpopular tlian his foreign policj He had bound 
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hiniself by a treaty with Louis to reestablish tlie Catliolic religion in Eng- 
land , and, in pursuance of this design, he had entered on the same path 
which his brother afterwards trod with greater obstinacy to a more fatal end 
The King had annulled, by his own sole authority, the laws against Catholics 
and other dissenters The matter of the Declaration of Indulgence exas- 
perated one half of liis subjects, and the manner the other half Liberal men 
would ha\e rejoiced to see a toleration granted, at least to all Protestant 
sects Many high churchmen had no objection to the King’s dispensing 
poucr But a tolerant act done in an unconstitutional way excited tlie op- 
position of all who were zealous either for tlie Church or for the pnvileges 
of the people, that is to say, of ninety-nine Englishmen out of a hundred 
' The Ministers were, iheiefore, most unwilling to meet the Houses Lawless 
and desperate as their counsels were, tlie boldest of them had too nAich value 
for his neck to thmk of resorting to benevolences, pnvy'-seals, ship-money, 

01 any of the other unlawful modes of extortion which had been familiar to 
the preceding age The audacious fraud of shutting up the Exchequer fur- 
nished them with about twelve hundred thousand pounds, a sumw'hicli, even 
111 better hands than theirs, would not have sufficed for the war-charges of a 
single year And tins was a step which could neier be repeated, a step 
wliicli, like most breaches of public faith, was speedily found to have caused 
pecuniary difficulties greater than tliose which it remo\cd All the money 
that could be raised was gone , Holland was not conquered , and the King 
had no resource but in a Parliament 

. Had a general election taken place at this cnsis, it is probable that the 
country would have sent up lepresentntives as resolutely hostile to the Court 
as those who met in November, 1640 , that the whole domestic and foreign 
policy of the Government would have been instantly changed , and that the 
members of the Cabal would have expiated their crimes on Tower Hill 
But the House of Commons was still the same which had been elected 
twelve years before, in die midst of the transports of joy, repentance, and 
loyalty winch followed the Restoration , and no pains had been spared to 
attach it to the Court by places, pensions, and bnbes To the great mass 
of the people it w as scarcely less odious than the Cabinet itself Yet, though 
It did not immediately proceed to those strong measures which a new House 
would in all probability have adopted, it was sullen and unmanageable, and 
undid, slowly indeed, and by degrees, but most effectually, all that the 
Ministers had done In one session it annihilated their system of internal 
government. In a second session it gav e a dcatli-blow to their foieign policy 
The dispensing power was the first object of attack The Commons 
would not expressly approve the war , but neither did they as yet expressly 
condemn it ; and (hey were even walling to grant the King a supply for tin. 
purpose of continmng hostilities, on condition that he would redress internal 
grievances, among which theDeclaration of Indulgence held the foremost place 
Shaftesbury, vwo was Chancellor, saw that the game was up, that he had 
got all that was to be got by siding widi despotism and Popery, and that it 
was hi^ time to think of bemg a demagogue and a good Protestant The 
Lord Treasurer Clifford was marked out by his boldbicss, by his openness, 
by his zeal for the Catholic: religion, by something wludi, compared with 
the vnllany of his colleagues, might almost be cMled honesty, to be tlie , 
scapegoat of the whole conspiracy The King came in person to the House 
of Peers for tlie purpose of requestuig their Lordships to mediate between, 
him and the Commons touchi^ the Declaration of Indulgence He re- 
mained m the House whde his speech was taken mto consideration, a 
common practice with him, for the 'debates amused his.sated mind, and 
were sometunes, he used to say, as good as a comedy A more sudden turn 
his Majesty had certainly never seen m any comedy of intrigue, cither at his 
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Gov'll play>housc or at the Duke’s, than that which this memorable debate 
produced The Lord Treasurer $pokc with characteristic ardour and in> 
ticpidity m defence of the Declaration When he sat down, the Lord 
Chancellor rose' from the woolsack, and, tp the amazement of the King and 
of the IIoiLse, attacked Clifford, attacked the Declaration for which he had 
himself spoken m Council, gave up the whole pohey of the Cabinet, and 
declared himself on the side of the House of Commons £\ca that age had 
not witnessed so portentous a display of impudence , < 

The ICiiig, by the ad>ice of the French Court, which cared much more 
about the war on the Continent Uian about the con:s!ersipn of the English 
heielics, determined to save his foreign policy at tlie expense of lus plans m 
favour of the Catholic churcli He obtained a supply ^ and in return for this 
concession he cancelled the Declaration of Indulgence and made a formal 
renunciation of the dispensing power before he prorogued the Houses . . 

But It was no mure m Ins power to go on with the war than to maintain 
his arbitrary system at home IIis Mmistiy, betrayed within, and fiercely 
assailed from without, went rapidly to pieces Clifford threw down flit 
white staff, and retired to tlie u cods of Ugbrook, vowing, with bitter tears, 
that he would never again sec that turbulent city, nncl that perfidious Court 
Shaftesbury was ordered to dclivci up the Great Seal, and instantly earned 
over his front of brass and his tongue of poison to the ranks of the Opposi- 
tion The remaining members of the Cabal hid neither the capacity of the 
late Chancellor, nor the courage and enthusiasm of ^the late Treasurer < They 
were not only unable to carry on their former projects, but began to tremble 
for their own lands and heads The Parliament, a? soon as it again met, 
began to murmur against the alliance with France and the war w Uh Holland , 
and the murmur gradually swelled into a fierce and tcrnble clamour , Strong 
resolutions were adopted against Lauderdale and Buclvingham Articles of 
impeachment were exhibited against Arlington The Ijiple Alliance was 
mentioned with reverence n every debate , and the eyes of all men were 
turned towards the quiet orchard, where tlie author of that great league was 
amusing himself uatli reading and gardening 
Temple was ordered to attend the King, and was diarged with the office, 
of negotiating a separate peace with Holland ' The Spamsh Ambassador 
to the Court of London had been empoweied by the States General to treat 
m their name Wth him Temple came to a speedy agreement , and in 
three days a treaty was concluded , 

The highest honours of tlie State were now within Temple’s reaclu After 
the retirement of Clifford, the white staff had been dehvered (o Thomas 
Osborne, soon after oreated'Earl of Danby, who ivas related to Lady Temple, 
and had, many years earlier, travelled and played tennis with Sir 'William 
Danby was an interested and dishonest mm, but by no means destitute of 
abilities or of judgment He ivas, indeed, a far better advisef than any in 
whom Charles had hitherto reposed confidence Clarendon was a man of 
another generation, and did not in the least understand the society which he 
had to govern. The members of the Cabal were ministers of a foreign 
power, and enemies of the Established Church , and had in consequence 
raised against themselves and their master an irresistible storm of national 
and rebgious hatred Danby wished to strengthen and extend the preroga- 
tive , but he liad the sense to see that this could be done only by a complete 
change of system He knew the English peopleand the House of Commons , 
and }ic knew tliat the course which^Charlcs had recently taken, if obstinately 
pursued, might well end before the windows of the Banqueting-Housc He 
saw that the true policy of the Crown was to ally itself, not with^the feeble, 
the hated, tlie down trodden Cathohes, hut i/itli tlie powerful, the wealthy, 
the popular, the dominant Chiirdi of England , to trust for aid, not to a 
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foreign Fnnee whose name was hateful to the Bntish nation, and whose 
succours could be oblamed-only on tonms of vassalage, but to the old Cava- 
liei parly, to the lauded gentrjf, the cleigy, and the universities By rallying 
round die throne the whole strengdi of the Royalists and High-Churchmen, 
and by using without stmt all the resources of corruption, he flattered him» 
seif that he could mnnagt, the Parliament, That he failed iS to be attnbuted 
less to himself than to his master Of the disgiaceful dealings wluch w'ere 
stdl kept up with the Frendi Couit, Danby desen ed little oi none of the 
blame, though he suffered the whole punishment ' 

Danby, with great parliamentary talents, had paid little attention to 
European politics, and washed for the htip of some person on whom he 
could rely m the foreign departniuit A plan was accordingly arranged, for 
making Temple Secretary of State. Ailmgton was the only mcmbecof the 
Cabal who still held office m England, The temper of tlie House of Com- 
Tnons made it necessary to remove him, or rather to require him to sell out ; 
for at that time the great offices of State were bought and sold as commis- 
sions m the army now arc. lemple was informed that he should have the 
Seals if he woul^ pay Arlington six thousand pounds The transaction had 
nothing 111 It discreditable, according to the notiom> of that age, and the 
imestment would have been a good one , for we imagine that at that time 
the gams winch a Secretary of State might make, without doing any thing 
considered as improper, were very considerable Temple’s friends offcicd 
to lend him the money , but he was iiilly determmed not to take a post of 
bO much responsibility ui times so agitated, and under a Frince on whom so 
little reliance could be placed, and accepted the embassy to the Hague, 
leaving Arlington to find another puichaser , 

Before Temple left England he had a long audience of the King, to whom 
he spoke with great seventy of the measures adopted by the late Ministry 
The King owned that things had turned out ill “But," said he, “if I 
had been well sen'ed, I might have made a good business of it ’’ Temple 
was alarmed at this language, and infeired fiom it that the system of the 
Cabal had not been abandoned, but only suspended 11 c therefore tliought 
it his duty to go, as he expresses it, “ to the bottom of the matter " He 
strongly represented to tlie King the impossibility of establishing either 
absolute government, or tlie Catholic rdigion m England , and concluded 
by lepeating an obseivation which he had heard at Brussels from M. Gour- 
viUe, a very intelligent Frenchman w'cU known to Chailcs ; *A king of 
England,” said Gourville, “ who is willing to be the man of his people, is 
the greatest king in the world , but if he wishes to be more, by heaven he s 
notlimg at alll’^ The King betrayed some symptoms of impatience during 
this lecture , but at lost he laid lus hand kindly on Teraple’'! shoulder, and 
said, “You aie right, and so is Gourville, and I will be the man of my 
people,” . ! 

With this assurance Temple rtpaued to the Hague m July, 1674 Hol- 
land was now secure, and France was surrounded on eveiy side by enemies, 
Spain and the Empire weie m amis for the purpose of compelluig Louis to 
abandon all that he had acquired since llie treaty of the Pyienees A con- 
gress for the purpose of putting an end to the wai was opened at Hime- 
guen under the mediation off England m 1675 , and to that congress 
letnph was deputed The work of coiiciliatiou, however, went on very 
slowly The belligerent powers were stllL sanguine, and the mediating 
power was unsteady and insincere ^ . 

In the mean time the Opposition in England became more and more for- 
midable, andfscemed fully determined to force the King mto q war with 
France Chailes was desirous of making some apporntments^which might . 
strengthen the admimstratioa and coqciliate the confidence of the public 
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No man was more esteemed by the nation than Temple , yet he liad never 
been concerned in any opposition to any government Jn July, 1677, he 
was sent for from Nimeguen Charles received him with caresses, earnestly 

pressed him to accept the seals of Secretary of State, and promised to bear 
half the charge of buying out the present holder Temple was charmed by 
the kmdness and pohteness of the King’s manner, and by the liveliness of 
his Majesty’s conversation , but his prudence was not to be so laid asleep 
He calmly and steaddy excused himself The ICmg affected to treat liw 
excuses as mere jests, and gaily said, “Go; get you gone- to Sheen Wc 
shall have no good of you tdl you have been there , and when you have 
rested yourself, come up again.” Temple ivithdrew, and staid two days at 
his vdla, but returned to town in the same mind , and the ICmg ivas forced 
to consent at least to a delay ' 

But while Temple thus carefully shunned the responsibdity of beating a 
part in the general direction of affairs, he gave a signal proof of that never- 
fading sagacity which enabled him to find out ways of distingmshmg him- 
self without nsk. He had a principal share m brmgmg about an event 
which was at the time haded with general satisfaction, and which sub 
sequently produced consequences of &e hmhest importance 1 This was the 
mamage of the Prince of Orange and the Lady Mary 
In the following year Temple returned to the Hague ; and thence he 
was ordered, m the close of 107S, to repair to Nimeguen, for the purpose 
of signing the hollow and unsatisfactory treaty by which the distractions of 
Europe were for a short time suspended He grumbled much at being 
required to affix his name to bad articles which he had not framed, and 
still more at having to travel in very cold weather After all, a difficulty 
of etiquette prevented him from signmg, and he returned to the Hague 
bearemy had he amved there when he received intelligence that the Kmg, 
whose embarrassments were now far greater than ever, was fully resolved 
immediately to appomt him Secretary of State He a third time declmed 
that high post and began to make preparations for a journey to Italy , 
thinking, doubtless, that he should spend his time much more pleasantly 
among pictures and rums than in such a whirlpool of political and rehgioub 
frenzy as was then raging m London. ' 

But the Kmg was m extreme necessity, and was no longer to be so easily 
put off Temple received positive orders to repair instantly to England 
He obeyed, and found the country m estate even more fearful than that 
which he had pictured to himself 

Those are terrible conjunctures when the discontents of a nation, not 
light and capricious discontents, but discontents which have been steadily 
increasing during a long senes of years, have attained their full matunty 
The discerning few predict the approach of these conjunctures, but predict 
in vam To the many, the evil season comes as a total eclipse of the sun 
at noon comes to a people of savages. Society which, but a short time 
before was m a state of perfect repose, is on a sudden agitated wth the 
most fearful convulsions, and seems to be on the verge of dissolution , and 
the rulers who, till the mischief was beyond the reach of all ordinary 
remedies, had never bestowed one ffiought on its existence stand bewildered 
and panic-stricken, without hope 01 resource, in the midst of the confusion 
One such conjuncture this generation has seen God grant that we may 
never see another At such a conjuncture it was that Temple landed on 
English ground m the beginning of 1679 ' 

The Parliament had obtained a glimpse of the King’s dealuigs with 
France , and their anger had been unjustly directed against Danby, whose 
imnduct os to that matter had been, on the whole, deserving rather of praise 
than of censure The Popish Plot, the'murder of Godfrey, the infamous 
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inventions of Oates, the discoveiy of Colman’s letters, had e\Cited the nation 
to madness All disaffection which had been generated by eighteen years 
of misgovemment had come to the birth together ■ At this moment the Kmg 
had been advised to dissolve that Parhament which had been elected just 
after his restoration, and which, though its composition had since that time 
been greatly altered, was still far more deeply imbued with the old cava- 
lier spint than any that had preceded, or that was likely to follow it The 
general election had commenced, and was proceeding with a degree of 
excitement never before known The tide ran funously against the Court 
It was clear that a majority the new House of Commons would be, to 
use a word which came into fashion a few montlis later, decided \Vhigs 
Charles had found it necessary to yield to the violence of die public feeling 
The Duke of York was on the point of retinng to Holland “ I never," 
says Temple, who had seen the abolition of monarchy, the dissolution of 
the Long Parliament, the fall of the Protectorate, the declaration of Monk 
against the Rump, “ I never saw greater disturbance in men’s minds ’’ 

The King now with the utmost urgenqi besought T empie to take the seals 
The pecuniary part of the arrangement no longer presented any difficulty , 
and Sir William was not quite so decided in liis refusal as he had formerly 
been He took three days to consider the posture of aflairs, and to examine 
hih o\in feelings , and he came to the conclusion diat “ the scene was unfit 
for sudi an actor as he knew himself to be ’’ Yet he felt that, by refusing 
help to the Kmg at such a crisis, he might give much offence and mcur much 
censure He shaped his course with Im usual dexterity He affected to be 
V cry desirous of a seat in Parliament , j et he contnv ed to be an unsuccessful 
candidate , and, when all the wnts were returned, he represented that it 
would be useless for him to take the seals till he could procure admittance 
to the House of Commons , and in this manner he succeeded in avoiding 
the greatness which others desired to thrust upon him 

Tlie Parliament met , and the violence of its proceedings surpassed all ex- 
pectation. The Long Parliament itself, with much gieater provocation, had 
at Its commencement been less violent The Treasurer was instantly'dnven 
from office, impeached, sent to the Tower Sharp and vehement votes were 
passed on the subject of the Popish Plot The Commons were prepared to 
go much further, to wrest from the King his prerogative of mercy in cases 
of high political enmes, and to alter the succession to the Crown Charles 
was Biorouglily perplexed and dismayed Temple saw him almost daily, 
and thought him impressed with a deep sense of his errors, and of the 
miserable state into which they had brought him Their conferences became 
longer and more confidential and Temple began to flatter himself with the 
hope that he might be able to reconede parties at home as he had reconeded 
hostile States abioad ; that he might be able to suggest a plan u hich should 
allay all heats, efface the memory of all past gnevances, secure tlie nation 
from misgovemment, and protect the Crown against the encroachments of 
Parliament 

Temple’s plan was that the existing Pnvy Council whidi consisted of fifty 
members, should be dissolved, that there should no longer be a small intenor 
council, like that which is now designated as the Cabinet, that a new Pniy 
Council of thirty members should be appointed, and that the King should 
pledge lumself to govern by the constant advice of this body, to suffer all his 
affairs^of every kind to be freely debatetl theie, and not to reserve any part 
of the pubhc busmess for a secret committee, 

Pifteen of the members of this new council were to be great officers of 
State The other fifteen were to be independent noblemen and gentlemen 
of the greatest weight m the cduntiy I” appointing them particular regard 
was to be had to the amount of their property The whole annual income 
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of the councillors ayts estimated at ;f300,ooo The annual Income of all 
the members of tlie House of Commons was not supposed to exceed ;£'400,ooo ' 
The appointment of wealthy councillors Temple describes 'li a chief regard, 
necessary to this Constitution " '<■ - 

This plan was the subject of frequent conversation between the King and 
' Temple After a month passed in discussions to which no third person ap 
pears to have been privy Charles declared himself satisfied of the expediency 
of the proposed measure, and resolved to carry it mto effect- , ^ • i 

It Is much to be regretted that Temple Ims left us no account of these 
conferences Historians have, therefore, been left to form their own con- 
jectures as to tlie object of this very extraoidinary plan, “ this Constitution,’* 
as Temple himself calls it And we cannot say tnat any explanation which 
has yet been given seems to us quite satisfactory Indeed, almost all the 
writers whom we luve consulted appeal to consider the diange os merely a 
change of admimstrabon, and so considering it, they geherally applaud it 
hlr Courtenay, who has evidently exammed thi^ subject with more attention ' 
tlian has often been bestowed upon it, seems to think Temple’s scheme very 
strange, unintelligible,' and absurd It Is witli very great diffidence that we 

offei our oivn solution of what we have always thought one 'of the great 
nddles of English history We are strongly inchiied to suspect 'that the 
appointment of the new Privy Council was really a much more remarkable 
event than has generally been supposed, and that what Temple had in view 
>vas to effect, under colour of a change of administration, ''a permanent change ' 
in the Constitution i < , » 

The plan, considered merely as a plan for the foimation of a Cabmet, is 
so obviously inconvenient, that we cannot easily believe Ibis to have been 
Icmple’s chief object The number of the new Council alone would be a 
most serious objection The laigest cabinets of modem times have not, we 
believe, consisted of more than fifteen members Even this number has 
generally been thought too large The Marquess Wellesley, whose judg 
ment on a question of executive admmistration is entitled to as much icspect 
as that' of any statesman that England ever produced, expressed, dunng the 
ministerial negotiations of the year 1812, bis conviction tliat even tlurtcen 
was an inconveniently large number But in a Cabinet of tliirty members 
what chance could there be of finding umty, secrecy, expedition, any of the 
qualities which such a body ought to possess 7 If, indeed, the members of 
such a Cabinet were closely bound togetlier by uiterest; if they 'illi had a 
deep stake 111 the permanence of the Admimstratipn, if the 'majority were 
dependent on a small number of leading men, the thnty Imght perhaps act as 
a smaller number would act, though more slowly, more awkwardly, and witli 
more risk of improper disclosures But the Council'which Temple proposed 

was so framed that ifi instead of thnty members,' it'had contained only ten. 
It would still have been the most unwieldy and discordant Cabmet that ever 
sat One half of the members were to be persons holding nb olHce, persons 
who had no motive to compromise their bpimons,''Or to take any share 'of ' 
the responsibility of mi unpopular measure, persons, therefore, who might 
be expected, as often ns there might be a crisis irequirmg the most cordial 
CO operation, to draw off from the rest, mid to throw'every difficulty nr thei 
way of the public business The circumstance that they were men of 
enormous private vyealth only made the raatter'worse The House of Com- 
mons is a cliecking body , and therefore it is desirable that it should, to a 
great extent, consist of men of mdependcut fortune, who receive notlung and 
expect nothing from the Government - But with executive boards tlie case 
is quite different Their business is not to check, but to act The very 
same things, therefore, which are the virtues of Parliaments may he vices in 
Cabinets We can hardlj conceive a greater curse to the country than at* 
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AdnthustrAtion, the members of wluch sliould be as perfectly mdependent 
ofeadhothet, and as little under thenccessity of making mutual concessions, as 
the representatives of London and Devonshire m the House of Commons are 
•uid ought to be Ho\vT,emple's new Council was to cojitam iiftcen members, 
who were tp hold no offices, and the average amount of whose private estates 
was ten thousand pounds a yevir, an mcome vvhtchr in proportion to the 
wonts ofa man of rank of that penod, vvos at least equal to Unity thousand 
a year ui our time Was it to be expected that such men w ould gratuitously 

take ou themselves the labour and responsibility of Ministers, and the tm- 
popularity ^vlucli Uie best Ministers must sometimes be piepared to brave? 
Coidd tliere be any doubt that an Opposition would soon be formed within 
the Cabinet itself, and that the consequence would be disunion, altercation, 
tardiness in operations, the dividgmg of secrets, every thing mostaUen from , 
the nature of au executive coimcil?’ 

Is It possible to miaginetliatcousidcrabons so grave and so obvious should 
have altogether escaped the notice of a man of Temple’s sagacity and ex* 
penence? One of two things appears to us to be certain, cither that his 
project has been misunderstood, or that his talents for public affairs have 
been overrated. 

We lean to the opinion that lus project has been misunderstood His new 
Council, as we have shown, would have been on exceedingly bad Cabinet 
The inference which we are mdincd to draw is Uiis, that he meant his Conn* 
al to serve some other purpose than that of a mere Cabinet ‘Banllon used 
four or five words which contain, we think, the key of tlie whole mystery 
Mr Courtenay calls them pithy words , but he does not, if we ,are rights 
apprehend their vt hole force “Ce sont,” said Bardlon, “desJEtats, non 
des conseils , 

In order clearly to understand what we imagine to have been Temple’s 
views/ the reader must remember tliat the Government of England was at 
that moment, and had been duruig nearly eighty years, m a state of tran- 
sition A' change, not tlie less rud or the less extensive because disguised 
under aiiaent names and forms, was in constant progress Ihe tlieoryof 
the Constitution, tlie fundamental laws wluUi fix the powers of the tliree 
r branches of the legislature, uiidenvcnt no material change between the time 
of Elizabeth and the time of William the 1 hiid The most celebrated laws 
of the seventeenth century on those subjects, the Petition of Bight, the 
Declaration of Right, are purely dedaratoi-} They purjlort to be merelj 
reutals of tlie old polity of England They do not establish free govern- 
ment as a salufaty improvement, but claim it as an undoubted and imme- 
morial inheritance. Kcvcrtheless, tliere can be no doubt that, durmg the 
penod of which we speak, all the mutual relations of all the orders of the 
SJlate did practically undeigo an entire change The letter of the law 
might be unaltered , but, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, tlie 
power of the Crown was, m fact, deadedlj predominant in the State, and 
at tlie end of tliat century the power of Parliament, and especially of' the 
Lower House, hid become, in fact, decidedly predominant At tlie begin- 
nmg of the century, the sovereign perpetually violated, with little or no 
opposition, the clear pnvileges of Parhanient At the dose of the century, 
the Parhament had virtually drawn to itself jusfas,mucli as it chose of die 
prerogative^ of the Crown The sovereign retained the sliadow of that 
authority of which the Tudors had held the substance He had a legislative 
veto which, he never ventured to exercise, a power of appointing Ministers 
whom an address of the Commons could at any moment force him to’ dis- 
card, a power of declaring war which, without Parhamentaiy support, 
could apt be earned on for a single day The Houses of Parhament w ere 
now not mere legislativ e assemblies, not merely clieckuig assemblies. 1 hey 
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weie great Councils of State, whose \oice, when loudly and ilrmly raised, 
was decisive on all questions of foreign and domestic policy There was no 
part of the whole system of Gfovemmait with whidi they had not power to 
interfere by advice equivalent to command , and, if they abstained from inter- 
meddling with some departments of the executive administration, they were 
withheld from doing so only by their own moderation, "and by the confidence 
which they reposed in the Ministers of the Crown Tliere is perhaps no other 
instance in history of a change so complete in the leal constitution of an 
empire, unaccompanied by any corresponding change m the theoretical con- 
stitution The disguised transformation of the Roman commonwealth into 
1 despotic monarchy, under the long administration of Augustus, is perhaps 
the nearest parallel 

This great alteration did not take place without strong and constant resist- 
ance on the part of the kings of the House of StuarL Till 1642, that resist- 
ance was generally of an open, violent, and lawless nature If the Com- 
mons refused supplies, the sovereign levied a benevolence If the Com- 
mons impeached a favourite minister, the sovereign threw the cliiefs of the 
Opposition into prison Of these efforts to keep down the Parliament by 
despotic force, without the pretext of law, the last, the most celebrated, and 
the most wicked was the attempt to seiiie the five members That attempt 
was the signal for civil war, and was followed by eighteen years of blood 
and confusion 

The days of trouble passed by , the exiles returned, the tlirone was again 
set up in its high place , the peerage and the hierareliy recovered their 
ancient splendour The fundamental laws which had been recited m the 
Petition of Right were again solemnly recognised The theory of the Eng- 
lish constitution w as the same on the day when the hand of Charles the Secona 
was kissed by the kneeling Houses at Whitehall as on the day when his 
father set im the royal standard at Nottingham There was a short period 
of doting fondness, a hysUrtca passio of lojal repentance and love But 
emotions of this sort are transitory , and the interests on which depends the 
progress of great societies are permanent The transport of reconuhation, 
was soon ov er , and the old stru^le recommenced. 

The old struggle recommenced , but not precisely after the old fashion 
The sovereign was not indeed a man whom any common warning would 
liave restrained from the grossest violations of law But it was no common 
warmng that he had received All around him were the recent signs of the 
\ engeance of an oppressed nation, the fields on which the noblest blood of the 
island had been poured forth, the castles shattered by the cannon of the 
Parliamentary armies, the hall where sat the stem tribunal tq whose bar had 
been led, through lowering ranks of pikemen, the captive heir of a hundred 
kings, the stately pilasters before which the great execution had been so 
fearlesslv done m the face of heaven and earth Tlie restored Prince, ad- 
monished by the fate of his father, never ventured to attack his Parliaments 
with open and arbitrary violence It was at one time by means of the 
Parliament itself, at another time by means of the courts of law, that he 
attempted to regain for the Crown its old predommaiice He began with 
great advantages The Parliament of 1661 was called while the nation was 
still full of joy and tenderness The great majority of the House of Com- 
mons were zealous rojahsts All the means of influence which the patron- 
age of the Crown afibrded were used witliout hmit Bnbery was 1 educed 
to a system The Kuig, when he could spare money from his pleasures for 
nothmg else, could spare it for purposes of corruption ’While the defence 
of the coasts was neglected, while ships rotted, while arsenals lay empty, 
while turbulent crowds of unpaid seamen swarmed in the streets of the sea- 
ports, sometinug could still be scraped toqclh..r 111 the Picasurj for the memt 
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hers of the Ilouac of Commons 'Ihc gold of France wis i-irgely employed 
for the »me purpose Yet it was found, as indeed might ha\e been fore- 
seen, tfnt there is a natural limit to the cJTect i\luch can be produced by 
means like these Ihere is one tiung which the most corrupt senates are 
uimiUing to sell , and tliat is tlic poiier which makes them worth buying 
The same selfish motwes which induced them to take a price foi a particular 
\oic induce them to oppose e\ery measure of winch the etfect would be to 
lower the importance, and consequently the price, of their votes About 
the income of thur pow er, so to speak, they are quite reaa> to make bargains 
Hut they are not easily persuaded to partwnth any fragment of the principal 
It Is cunoustoobsene how, dunngtlie long continuance of this Parliament, 
the Pensionarj Parliament as it was mckilamed bj coiitemporancs, though 
CNcrj circumstance seemed to be favourable to the Crown, the power of the 
Crown avas constantly sinking, and that of the Commons constantly rising 
The meetings of the Houses were more frequent than in Conner reigns , their 
interference avas more harassing to the Government than in formei rtigns , 
they had begun to make peace, to make war, to pull down, if they did not 
set up, administrations Already a new class of statesmen had appeared, 
unheard of before that time, but common ever since Under the Tudors 
and the earlier Stuarts, it aaas geucrollv by courtly arts, or h> olTicial skill 
and knowledge, that a politician raised himself to power From the time 
of Charles tlic Second down to our own days a different species of talent, 
parhameiitary talent, has been the most laluable of all the qualifications of 
ail' English statesman It has stood m the place of all other acquirements 
It luas colored ignorance, weakness, rashness, the most fatal maladmimstra- 
lion A great negotiator is> nothing when compared with a great debater , 
and a Munster who can make a successful speech need trouble himself little 
about an unsuccessful capedition This is the talent which has made judges 
without law, and diplomatists without French, which has sent to the Admir- 
ally men who did not know the stem of a ship from her bowspnt, and to 
the India Board men who did not know the ch^erence between a rupee and 
a pagoda, whicli made a foreign secretary of Mi Put, who, as George the 
^ccond said, had neier opened Vattcl, and which was veiy near making a 
Cliancellor of the Exchequer of hlr Sheridan, who could not work a sum 
III long division This was the sort of talent whidi raised Clifford fiom 
obacunty to the head of affaiis 'lo this talent Osborne, by birth a simple 
country gentleman, owed his white stall, liis garter, and his dukedom 'Ihe 
encroachment of the pow’cr of the Parliament on the power of the Crown 
resembled a fatality, or tlie operation of some great law of nature The 
wall of the individual on tlie throne, or of die individuals in the two Houses, 
«ccmed lo go for nothing The King might be eager to encroach, jet 
something constantly drove him back The Parliament might he loyal, 
even servile j yet something constantly urged tlicm fonvatd 

llicse thmgs w'ere done in the green tree What then was likely to be 
done m the dry’ The Popish Plot and the general election came together, 
and found a people predisposed to the most violent excitation The com- 
position of the House of Commons w'as changed The Legislature was filled 
with men who leaned to Republicanism m politics, and to Presbytenaiusm 
ill religion. They no sooner met than they commenced an attack on the 
Government which, if successful, must have made tlicm supreme in the State 

Where was this to end? To us who have seen the solution the question 
presents few difficulties But to a statraman of the age of Charles, the 
Second, to a statesman who wished, without depriving the Parliament of its 
privileges, to mamtain the monarch in his old supremaev, it must have ap- 
peared very perplexing 

Clarendon had, when Minister, stniggUd, honcstji, peihaps^ but, as was 
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iis wont, obstinately, proudly, and offensively, against the growing power 
of the Cominoiis He was for allowing them their old authonty, and not^ 
one atom more He would never have claimed for the Crown a nght to 
levy taxes from the people without tlie consent of Parliament But when 
the Parhament, m the first Dutch war, most properly insisted on knowing 
how it that the money which they had voted had produced so litfle 
effect/ and began to mquire through what hands it had passed, and on what 
services it had been expended. Clarendons considered this as a monstrous 
innovation He told the King, as he himself says, that he could not be 
too mdulgent m the defence of the privileges of Parliament, and that he 
hoped he would never violate any of diem , but he desired him to be equally 
sohcitous to prevent the excesses m Parhament, and not to suffer them to 
extend their junsdiction to cases they have nothing to do inth, and that to 
restrain them ivithm their proper bounds and limits is as necessary as it is to 
preserve them from bemg invaded, and that this was such a new encroachment 
as had no bottom " This is a single instance, Others might easily be gii en, 
The bigotry, the strong passions, the haughty an4' disdainful temper, 
which made Clarendon’s great abilibes a source of almost unmixed evil to^ 
himself and to the public, had no place in the diameter of Temple To 
Temple, however, as well as to Clarendon, the mpid diange which was 
taking place m the real workmg of the Constitution gave great disquiet , 
particularly as Temple had never sat in the English Parhament, and there- 
fore regarded it with none of the predilection which men naturally fed for 
a body to which they bdong, and for a theatre on wh;ch their oivn talents 
have been advantageously displayed ^ 1 ^ 

To wrest by force from the House of Commons its newly acquired powers' 
was impossible , nor was Temple a man to recommend such a stroke,' even 
if It had been possible But was it possible that the House of Commons 
might be induced to let tliose powers mop ? Was it possible that, as a great 
revolution had been effected without any change m the outivard form of the 
Government, so a great counter-revolauon might be effected m the same 
manner? Was it possible that the Crown and tlie Parliament might be 
placed m nearly the same relative position m iihich they had stood m tlie , 
reign of Elizabeth, and that this might be done without one sword drann, 
ivithout one execution, and with the general acquiescence of the nation? 

The English people — ^it was probably thus that Temple argued — w;llnot 
bear to be governed by the unchecked power of the sovereign,' nor ought 
they to be so governed At present there is no dieck but the Parhament 
The limits which separate tlie power of checkmg those who govern from the 
power of governing are not easily to be defined The Parhament, there- 
fore, supported by the nation, is rapidly drawing to itself all the powers of 
Government If it were possible to frame some other check on me power 
of the Crown, some check which might be less galhng to the sovereign than 
that by which he is now constantly tormented, and yet which, might appear 
to the people to be a tolerable security against maladmimstration. Parlia- 
ments would probably meddle less , and they would be less ^supported by 
public opmion in their meddling 1 hat tlie King’s, hands may not be mdcly 
tied by others, he must consent to tie them hglitly himself That the exe- 
cutive administration may not be usurped by the checking body, somethmg 
of the character of a checkmg body must be given to the body which con- 
ducts the executive administration The Parliament is now arrogating to 
Itself eyery day a larger share of the functions of the Pnvy Council Wo 
must stop tlie evil by giving to the Pnvy Council something of tlie, consti- 
tution of a Parliament Let dio nation see that all the King’s measures arc 
directed by a Cabmet' compose of representatives of eyery order m the 
State, by a Cabinet which contams, not placemen alon^ but independent 
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and popular noblemen and gentlemen who haye large estates and no salanesj 
and who are not likely to sacniice the pnbhc wel&c m which they have a 
deep sb^e, and the credit which they have obtamed with the country, to 
the pleasure of a Court from which, they receive nothing, When the ordi- 
nary admmistration is m such hands as these, the people will be qmte con- 
tent to see the Parliament become, what it formerly was, an extraordinary 
check They will be qmte wilhng that the House 'of Commons should 
meet only once m three years for a short session, and should take as httle 
part in matters of state as it did a hundred years ago , 

Thus we beheve that Temple reasoned for on this hypothesis his scheme 
IS intelligible ,"and on any other hypothesis his scheme appears to us, as it 
does to Mr Courtenay, exceedingly absurd and unraeanmg This Council 
was stnclly what Banllon called it, an Assembly of States There are the 
representatives of all tlie great sections of the community, of the Church, of 
the law, of the Peerage, of the Commons The exclusion of one half of the 
councillors from oflS^ce under the Crmvn, an exclusion which is quite absurd 
when we consider the Council merely as an executive board, becomes at 
once perfectly reasonable when we considei the Coimcil as a body mteiidj;d 
to restrain the Crown as well as to exercise the powers of the Crown, to 
perform some, of the functions of a Parhament as well as the functions of a 
Cabinet "We sec, too, why Temple dwelt so much on the private wealth 
of the members, why he instituted a comparison behveen their muted in- 
comes and the united mcomes of the members of die House of Commons 
Sudi a parallel would have been idle m the cose of a mere Cabmet It is 
extremely significant, in the cose of a body intended to supersede the House 
of Commons m some very important functions 
We can liardly help thinking that the notion of this Parhament on a small 
scale was suggested to Temple by what he had himself seen m the United 
Provmces The ongmal Assembly of the States General consisted, as ha 
tells us, of above ei^t hundred persons But this great body was repre- 
sented by a smaller Council of about thirty, which bore the name and 
exercised the powers of the States General At last the real States alto- 
gether ceased to meet , and their power, though still a part of the theory of 
the Constitution, became obsolete m practice We do not, of course, imagine 
that Temple either expected or wished that Parhament should be thus dis- 
used , but be did expect, we thmk, that somethmg like what had happened 
m Holland Avould happen m Engkmd, and tliat a large portion of the func- 
tions lately assumed by Paihsment would be qmetly transfened to the 
muuature Parliament which he proposed to create 
Had this plan, with some modifications, been tned at an earlier period, in 
a more composed state of the puhhc mmd, and by a better sovereign, we 
are by no means certam that it might not have effected the purpose for whidi 
It was designed. The restramt imposed on the Kmg by the Councilof Thirty, 
irhom he had himself chosen, would have been feeble indeed when com- 
pared with the restramt imposed by Parliament But it would have been 
more constant It uould have acted every year, and all die year round , 
and before the Revolution the sessions of Parh^ent were short and the 
recesses long The advice of the Council would probably have prevented 
any very monstrous and scandalous measures , and would consequently have 
prevented the discontents which follow such measures, and the salutary laws 
which are the fruit of kich discontents We believe, for example, that the 
second Dutch war would never have been approved by such a Council as that 
which Temple proposed. We are quite ceitam that the shutting up of the 
Exchequer ivomd never even have been mentioned in such a Council The 
people, pleased to flunk that Lord Russell, Lord Cavendish, andMrPowle, 
unplaced and impensioned, were daily 'representmg their gnevances and 
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defending their nghts in the Royal presence, would not have pined quite so 
mucn for the meeting of Parliaments The Parliament, when it met, would 
have found fewer and less glaring abuses to attack There would have been 
less misgovemment and less reform We should not have been cursed with 
the Cab'll, or blessed with the Habeas Corpus Act In the mean time the 
Council, considered as an executive Council, would, unless some at least of 
Its powers had been delegated to a smaller body, have been feeble, dilatory, 
divided, unfit for every thing which requires secrecy rpid despatch, and pecu- 
liarly unfit for the administration of war ' 

The Revolution put an end, in a very different uay, to the long contest 
between the King and the Parliament From that time, the House of Com- 
mons has been predominant in the State The Cabmet has really been, from- 
that time, a committee nominated by the Crown out of the prevailing party 
in Parliament Though the minority m the Commons are constanSy pro- 
posing to condemn executive measures, or to call for papers which may- 
enable the House to sit in judgment on such measures, these propositions 
are scarcely ever earned , and, if a proposition of this kind is earned against 
the Goiemment, a change of Mimstry almost necessarily follows ' Growing 
and struggbng power alivays gives more annoyance and is more unmanage- 
able than established power The House of Commons gave infinitely more , 
trouble to the Ministers of Charles the Second than to any Mmisters of later 
times , for, in the time of Charles the Second, the Plouse was checkmg 
Ministers m whom it did not confide Now that its ascendency is fully 
established, it cither confides m Ministers or turns them out. Ihis is un- 
doubtedly a far better state of things than that which Temple wished to 
introduce The modem Cabinet is a far better Executive Council than his. 
The worst Plouse of Commons that has sate smee the Revolution -was a far 
more efficient check on misgovemment than his fifteen independent coun- 
cillors would have been Yet, every thing considered, it seems to us that 
his plan was the work of an obsenant, ingenious, and fertde mmd ' j 
O n this occasion, as on every occasion on which he came prommently for- 
ward, Temple had the rare good fortune to please the public as well as the 
Sovereign The general exultation uas great when it was known that the 
old Council, made up of the most odious tools of power, was dismissed, that 
small interior committees, rendered odious by the recent memory of die 
Cabal, were to be disused, and that the King would adopt no measure till 
It had been discussed and approved by a body, of whidi one half consisted 
of independent gentlemen and noblemen, and m which such persons as 
Russell, Cavendish, and Temple himself had seats Town and country were 
in a ferment of joy '1 he bells were rung , bonfires were lighted ; and the 
acclamations of England were echoed by tlie Dutch, who considered the 
influence obtained by Temple as a certain omen of good for Europe It is, 
mdeed, much to the honour of his sagacity that every one of his great 
measures should, in such times, have pleased every party which he had any 
interest in pleasing This was the case with the Pnple Albance, with the 
treaty which concluded the second Dutdi war, with tlic marriage of the 
Prmce of Orange, and, finally, with the institution of this new Council 
The only people who grumbled were those popular leaders of thd House 
of Commons who were not among the Thirty, and, if our view of the 
measure be correct, they were precisely tlie people who had good reason to 
, grumble They were precisely the people whose activity and whose influ- 
ence the new Council was mtended to destroy 
Rut there was very soon an end of the bright hopes and loud applauses 
with which the pubhcation of this scheme had been haded , Hie peifidious^ 
levity of the Kmg and the ambition of' the chiefs of parties produced the 
instant, entire, and irremediable fadure of a plan which nothmgbutfirmness. 
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public spmt, and self-denial, on the pact of all concerned ui it could conduct 
to a happy issue Even before the project was, divulged, its author had 
already found reason to apprehend that it would fail Considerable difficulty 
'was experienced m framing the list of coimallors There were two men in 
particular about whom the/Kmg and Temple could not agree, two men 
deeply tainted with the vices common to the Enghsh statesmen of that age, 
but unrivalled in talents,, address, and mfluence These were the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and George Savile 'discount Halifax 
It was a favourite exercise among the Greek sophists to write panegyncs 
on characters proverbial for depravity One professor of rhetoric sent, to 
Isocrates a panegyric on Busins , and Isocrates himself wrote another which 
has come down to us It is, we pr^ume, from an ambition of the same 
hind that some wnters have lately shown a disposition to eulogize Shaftes- 
bury But the -ittempt is vain The chaiges against him rest on evidence 
not to be mvahdated by any arguments which human wit can devise, or by 
, any information winch may be found m old trunks and escrutoires 

It IS certain Iffiat, just before the Restoration, he declared to the Regicides 
that he would be damned, body and soul, rather than suffer a hair of their 
heads to be hurt, and that, just after the Restoration, he was one of the 
judges who sentenced them to death It is certain that he was a principal 
.member of tlie most profligate Administration ever known, and that he was 
afterwards a principal member of the most profligate Opposition ever known 
It IS certamthat, m power, he did not scruple to violate the great funda- 
mental pnnciple of the Constitution, in order to exalt the Catholics, and 
that, out of power, he did not scruple to violate every pnnciple of justice, 
m order to destroy them- There were in tliat age some honest men, such 
as AViUiam'Penn, who valued toleration so highly that they would willingly 
have seen it established even by an illegal exertion of the prerogative There 
were many honest men who dreaded arbitrary power so muiffi that, on ac- 
count of the alliance between Popery and arbitrary power, they were dis- 
posed to grant no toleration to Papists On both those classes we look with 
indulgence, though w’e thmk both in the wrong But Shaftesbury belonged 
to neither dass He umted all that was worst in both From the misguided 
friends of toleration he borrowed their contempt for the Constitution, and 
from the misguided friends of civil liberty their contempt for the nghts of 
conscience We never can admit that his conduct as a member of the Cabal 
was redeemed by his conduct as a leader of Opposition On the contrary, 
his life was such that every part of it, as if by a skilful contrivance, reflects 
infamy on every other We should never have known how abandoned a 
prostitute, he ivas in place, if we had not known how desperate an incen- 
diary he was out of it To judge of him fairly, we must bear in mind that 

the Shaftesbury who, in office, ^was the chief author of the Dedaration of 
Indulgence, ivas the same Shaftesbury who, out of office, excited and kept 
up the savage hatred of the rabble of London against the very class to whom 
that Dedaration of Indulgence was intended to give illegal rdief , 

It IS amusing to see the excuses that are made for him We will give two 
specimens It is acknowledged that he was one of the Ministry which made 
the alliance mth. France against Holland, and that tins alliance was most 
pernicious What, then, is the defence? Even tins, that he betrayed his 
master’s counsds to the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, and tnei^ to 
rouse all the Protestant powers of Germany to defend the States Agam, 
It is acknowledged that he ivas deeply concerned m the Declaration of In- 
dulgence, and that his conduct on this occasion was not only unconstitu- 
tional, but quite inconsistent with the course which he aftenvards took 
respecbng the professors of the Catholic faith What^ then, is the defence > 
-Even this, that he meant only to allure conceded Papists to avow them- 
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^veSf and thus to become open marks for the vengeance of the public As ^ 
often as he IS charged with one treason, his advocates vindicate him by con- 
fessing' two They had better leave him where they find him For him 
there' is no escape upwards Every outlet by which he can creep out of his 
present position is one which lets him down into a still lower and fouler depth 
of infamy To whiteivash an Ethiopi-in is a proverbially hopeless attempt , 
but to, whitewash an Ethiopian by givmg him a new coat of blacking is an 
enterpnse more extraordinary sblL , That in the course of Shaftesbury’s dis- 
honest and revengefiil opposition to the Court he rendered one or tiro most 
useful services to lus country we admit And he is, we think, fairly en- 
titled, if that be any glory, to have his name eternally associated inth the 
Habeas Corpus Act m tlie same way in which the name of Henry the Eighth 
IS associated with the reformation of the Church, and that of Jack^dkes 
with the most sacred nglits of electors > ’ . ' 

While Shaftesbury was still hvmg, his character was elaborately drawn by 
two of the greatest wnters of the age, by Butler, with characteristic bnl- 
liancy of wit, by Dryden, wuth even more than characteristic energy and 
loftiness, by both with all the mspiration of hatred Thespaikhng lUustm- 
tions of Butler have been thrown into the shade by tlie brighter glory of that 
gorgeous satiric Muse, who comes sweeping by in sceptred poll, borrowed 
fromher moreaugust sisters Buttliedescnptionswelldeservetobecompared 
The reader will at once perceive a considerable difference between Butler’s 

" politician, ^ ^ 

, With more heads than a beast in vision,” ' 

and the Achitophel of Dtyden Butler dwells on Shaftesbury’s unprincipled 
versatility, on. his wonderful and almost instinctive skill in discerning the 
approach of a cliange of fortune , and on the dextenty avith which he extri- 
cated lumself from the snares m which he left his associates to perish. 

’ *' Our state-artiliccr foresaw 

Winch way tlie world beson to draw > 

For as old sinners have all points , ‘ 

O' th' compass in their bones and joints, , / 

Can by their pangs and aches find '' 

All turns and changes of the wind, ' 

And better than by Napier’s bonc.s i ' ' 

Feel in their own the age of moons 

So guilty sinners in a state ' ' 

' Can by their crimes jirognosticatc, i 

And m their consciences feel pain 
Some days before a shower of ram , 

He, therefore, wisely cast about 

All ways he could to ensure his throat ” v 

In Dryden’s great portrait, on the contrary, violent passion, 'implacable 
revenge, boldness amounting to teraenty, are the most stnkuig features 
Achitophel is one of the '* great wits to madness near allied ” And again — 
" A darmg pilot in extremity,. ' ' 

Pleased with the danger when the waves went }iiah, ’ 

' He sought the storms , but, for a calm unlit, , 

Would steer too nigh tin. sands to boast his wia” * i 

— ■ — — (. 

*• It has never, sve believe, been remarked, that two of the most sinking Imcs in the 
descnption of Achitophel ore borrowed front a most obscure quarter In I^olles's His 
tory of the Turks, printed more than sixty years before tlie appearance of Abintom and 
Ahitbophcl, are the following scrscs, under a portrait of the Sultan Mustaplia the First. 

" Greatnesse on goodnesse loves to slide, not stand, ' 

' And leaves for Fortumf s ice VcHue’s hrme land.” < 

Dtyden’s words arc — , 

" But wild Ambmon loves to shde, not stand. 

And Fortunes ice prefers to Virtue’s land.” 

The circumstance is the more remarkable, because Dryden has realty no couplet which 

' 
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T!k; date-, of the ttt o potins %»il4 'wc dunk, cvplam this dwcrtpancy The 
thi«l i«rt of tlutiibras apptired m 1 O 7 S, whtn the character of Shnftcsbiuy 
had IS jet but imi>crftctly developed Ife lud, indeul, been a tnutor 
to c\xry party m the State , but his treasons had hitherto prospered ^Vhether 
it wre acviduit or sasiacily, he had tuned his dtscrtioiis in such \ manner 
that forlnne seemed to go to .md fro with him from side to side*. ' 'Ihe extent 
of hla perfidy w is IsUOmVq , hut it iios not till the Popish Plot furnished him 
with 1 r!inehmer>''%i’bich seemed sufficientlj powerful for all his purjiosei, that 
the audacity of hi't Slant, and the lierceue-i of lat malevolent lussions, be« 
came faU> mui.fc.'t. IIis cubaequent conduct shoi.ed undoubtedly great 
abujly,,bat net ability os tbe sort for s.hieh he Ind fonuerly been so emi- 
nent, He \.as noi.' headstrong, sangiui e, full of impeluous confidence in 
bw oi.tt wodoiu ana las own gcodluclc- lie, whoaefame as a political 
tactienn hid luUie-to uated diitfly on hts skilful relre its, now set himself 
to break down nil the bridge-, behind him Ihs plans were castlca m the 
air': In-, talk was rodomontade lie took no thought for the monow he 
treated the Court if tlie King were alre'^dj a pru-oncr m his hands he 
buiU til the favo ir of tlie muUiiudt, as if that favour were not proverbially 
ittconst-mt I he signs of the coming reaction were discerned by men of far 
le,!, sagac'tv than Ins, and scared from ln> swle* men more consistent tlian ho 
had ever pretended to be But on him they were lost The counsel of 
Aluthophel, that comiwd wliiclv w es is if a man had inquired of the oracle 
of God, w i> turned into foolishness lie who had become i by-word, for 
the certainty with avlucli he foresaw and the suppleness w ith vvludi be evaded 
oangtr, now, when beset on every side with snares and death, seemed to be 
smitten with a blmdntsi, as strange as bis former clear-sightedness, and, 
turning neither to the right nor to Uic left, strode straight on with desperate 
Inrdiliood to his doom Ihertfore, vfur having early acquired ana long 
preserved the reputation of inf ilhble wisdom and invariable success, he lived 
to see a iiugluy rum wrought by his own ungovernable p issioits, to sec the 
gre*at parly'wludi ho had led vanquished, and scattered, nmltrampled dovvni, 
to see all hisown devihsh enginery of lying witnesses, partial shenlTs, packed 
Junes, uiijujt judges, bloodthirsit) mobs, ready to Iw employed against him- 
self and his most devoted followets, to tly from that proud city whose fav our 
lead almost raesed him to be May or of the Palace, to hide liimself in squalid 
retreats, to cover hi,s grey hear! with ignomimous disguises , and he died m 
hopeless exile, sheltered, by the generosity of a state which he had cruelly 
injured and insultetl, from the vengeance of a mastci whose favour he had 
pureliased by one senes of crimes, and forfeited by another 

ffabfax hid, m common with Shaftesbury, and with almost all the poli- 
ticians of that age, a very loose morality where the public was concerned , 
but m Halifax the prev uling infection was modified by a very peraUar con- 
stitution both of heart and Jicad, by a tamper singularly free from gall, and 
by a refining and sceptical u'ndcrstandmg lie changed his course as often 
as Shaftesbury , but he did not cliangc it to the same extent, or m the same 
direction Shaftesbury was the v cry rev erse of a tnmmer His disposition 
led him generally to do lus utmost to exalt the side wludi was up, and to 
depress the side which was dowai IIis transitions were fiom extreme to 
extreme* 1 While he stayed with a parly he went all lengdts for it when 
he quitted 'll he went all lengths against jt. Ilahfax was emphatically a 
trimmer , a trimmer both by intellect and by constitution. The name was 

I 

vrottid sevm to a cood entJr mote mtcnscly Drydcnmti, both m thought and expression, 
than ihij, of uhicti the whole thought, and almost tin. whole expression, arc stolen. 

As we ore ou ihn subject, we cannot refrain from observing that Mr Courtenay has 
dom>Jlrydenimii<t'ec,b>-inadvcitnitlj attnbming to him some feeble hues which are 
in Tate’s part of Absalom and Achitopliel 
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fixed on him by his contemporaries , and he was so far from h^mg ^shamed 
oL it that he assumed it as a badge of honour He passed from faction to 
faction But, instead of adopting and indaming the passions of tliose whom 
he joined, he tried to chfTuse among them something of the'' spirit of those 
whom he had just left While he acted with the Opposihon he was sus- 
pected of being a spy of the Court , and wlien he had joined the Court all 
the Tories were dismayed by his Republican doctrines 
He wanted neither arguments nor eloquence to exhibit what was com- 
monly regarded as his uavenng pohqr in the fairest light He trimmed, 
he said, as the temperate zone trims Mtween intolerable heat and mtoler 
able cold, as a good government trims between despotism and anarchy, as 
a pure church trims between the errors of the Papist and those of the i^a- 
baptist Nor was this defence by any means without weight; for, though 
there is abundant proof that his integrity ivas not of strength to withstand' 
the temptations by which his cupidity and vanity were somebmes 'leaded, 
yet his dislike of extremes, and a forgiving and compassionate temper' which 
seems to have been natural to him, preserved him from all partiapation in 
the worst cnmes of his time If both parbes accused him of desertmg them, 
both were compelled to admit that they had great obligations to his humanity, 
and that, though an uncertain friend, he iras a placable enemy He voted in 
favour of Lord Stafford, the vicbm of the Whigs he did his utmost to save 
Lord Russell, the victim of the loncs , and, on tlie whole, we are inclineu 
to think that his public life, though far indeed from faultless, h^ lu few 
great stams as that of any politician who took an active part m afiiiirs dui- 
iiig the troubled and disastrous period of ten years which, elapsed between 
the fall of Lord Danby and the Revolution ^ 

His mind was much less turned to particular observations, and much 
more to general speculations, than that of Shaftesbury Shaftesbury knew 
the King, the Council, tlie Parliament, the city, better than Halifax , but 
Hahfax would have written a far better treatise on polihcal science than 
Shaftesbury Sliailesbury shone more in consultation, and Hahfai. in con- 
troversy Shaftesbury was more fertile in expedients, and Hahfax in argu- 
ments Nothing that remains from the pen of Sliaftesbury will bear'n 
companson wnth the political tracts of Halifax Indeed, very little of the 
prose of that age is so well worth reading as the Character of a Tniiimer' 
and the Anatomy of an Equivalent What particularly strikes us in those > 
works IS the writer’s passion for generalisation He was treatmg of tthc 
most exciting subjects in the most agitated times he was himself placed in 
the very thick of the civil conflict , yet there is no acnmony, nothing inflam- 
matory, notliing personal He preserves an air of cold supenonty, a' certain 
philosophical serenity, which is perfectly marvdlous He treats every ques- 
tion as an abstract question, begins with the widest propositions, argues those 
propositions on general grounds, and often, when he has' brought out his 
theorem, leaves the reader to make tlie application, without addmg anallu- ' 
Sion to parbailar men or to passing events This speculabve turn of mind 
rendered him a bad adviser in cases wbch required celenty He' brought 
forward, with wonderful readiness and copiousness, aiguments, replies to 
those arguments, rejoinders to those replies, general maxims of pohcy, and 
analogous cases from history But Shaftesbury was tlie man for a prompt 
decision Of the parliamentary eloquence of these celebrated nvals, we 
can judge only by report , and, so judging, we should be inclined to think 
that, though Shaftesbury w^as a distinguished speaker, the superiority be 
Jo®g®d to Halifax Indeed the readiness of Hahfax in debate, the extent 
of his knowledge, the ingenuity of his reasoning, the livehness of his expres- 
sion, and the silver clearness and sweetness of his voice, seem to have made 
the strongest impression on his contemporaries By Dryden he” vs de- 
scribed as S', 
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" Of pi«rc>ng wit and pregnant thought. 

Endued fay niture and fa} learning Uugfat 
%a mote assemblies " 

HiS oratory is utterly and inetrievably lost to us, like that of Someis, of 
Bolingbroke, of Charles Touuslieiid, of many others ivlio were accustomed 
to nse amidst the breathless expectation of senates, and to sit down amidst 
reiterated bursts of applause But old men who lived to admire the elo- 
quence of Pulteney m its raendian, and that of Pitt m its splendid dawn, 
still murmured that 'they had heard notlimg like the great speeches of Lord 
Hali£ix on the Exclusion Bill The power of Shaftesbury over large 
masses wats nnnvalled Hahfax was disqualified by his whole character, 
- moral and mtellectual, for the part of a demagogue. It ivas m small circles, 
and, above all, in the House of Lords, that his ascendency was felt , 

Shaftesbury seems to have troubled himself very little about theories of 
government Halifax was, m speculation, a strong republican, and did not 
conceal it He often made hereditary monardiy and aristocracy die sub- 
jects of his keen pleasantry, while he %vas fighting the battles of the Court, 
and obtaimng for himself step after step in tlie peerage In this way, he 
tned to gratify at once his mtellectual vamtyand his more vulgar ambition. 
He shaped his life accordmg to the opmion of the multitude, and indemni- 
fied himself by talLing according to nis own His colloqui^ powers were 
great ; his percephon of the ndiculous exquisitely fine , and he seems to 
have had the rare art of preserving the reputation of good breeding and 
good nature, while habitually indulging a strong propensity to mockery 

Temple wished to put Hahfax into the new council, and to leave out 
Shaftesbury The King objected strongly to Halifax, to whom he had taken 
a great dislike, which is not accounted for, and which did not last long 
Temple rephed that Hahfax was a man emment both by his station and by Ins 
abilities, and would, if excluded, do eveiy thing against the new arrange- 
ment that could be done by eloquence, sarcasm, and mtngue All who 
were consulted were of the same mind , and the Kmg yielded, but not till 
Temple had almost gone on his knees 1 his point was no sooner settled 
than Ins Majesty declared that he would have Shaftesbury too Temple 
again had recourse to entreaties and expostulations Charles told him that 
the enmity of Shaftesbury would be at least as formidable as that of Hahfax, 
and this was true , but Temple might have rephed tliat by giving power to 
Halifax' they gamed a friend, and tliat by giving powei to Shaftesbury, they 
only strengthened an enemy It was vam to argue and protest The King 
only laughed and jested at Temple’s anger , and Shaftesbury was not only 
sworn of the Council, but appomted Lord President 

Temple was so bitterly mortified by this step that he had at one time 
resolved to have nothing to do wnth the new Administration, and seriously 
thought of disqualifying himself fiom sitting m council by omitting to tsd^e 
the Sacrament But the urgency of Lady Temple and Lady Giflard induced 
him to abandon that intention 

The council was organized on the twenty-first of April, 1679 , and, within 
a few hours, one of the fundamental prmciples on whu^ it had been con- 
stracted was violated A secret committee, or, m the modem phrase, a 
cabinet of nine member^ was formed Buk as this comrmttee, mcluded 
Shaftesbury and Monmouth, it contamed withm itself the elements of as 
much faction as woidd have sufficed to impede all business Accordingly 
there* soon arose a mdl mtenor cabmet, consisting of Essex, Sunderland, 
Halifax, and Temple For a time perfect harmpny and confidence subsisted 
between the four But the meetings of the thirty were stormy. Sharp re- 
torts passed between Shaftesbury and Halifax, who led the opposite parties 
In the Council Halifax generally had the advantage But it soon ^came 
apparent that Shaftesbuiy still h^d at his back the majority of the House of 
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Commons The discontents which the change of Ministry had for a moment 
quieted broke forth agam with redoubled violence , and the only effect which f 
the late measures appeared to have produced was that the Lord President, 

‘ ivith all the dignity and authonty belonging to his high place, stood at tlie 
head of the Opposition!, The impeacMient of Lord Danby was eagerly 
prowcuted The Commons were dctcimmed to’ exclude the Duke, of York 
from the throne All offers of compioimse were rejected It must not be , 
^ forgotten, however, that^ in the midst of the confusion, one mestuhablelaw, 
the only benefit which England has derived from the troubles of that period, ' 
but a beneht which may well be set off against a great mass of evil, the Habeas ' 
Corpus Act, ivns pushed trough the Houses and received the royal assent - 
The ICmg, finding the Parliament as troublesome as ever, detemuncd to 
prorogue it, and he did so ivithout even mentiomng his'intcnbon to the 
Council by whose advice he had pledged himself, only'O month before, to 
conduct the Government The councillors were generally dissatisfied , and ^ 
Shaftesbury swore avifli great vehemence, that, if he could find out who the 
secret advisers were, he would have their heads ' ~ , 

' The Parhament rose , London was deserted, and Temple retired to his 
villa, whence, on council days, he went to Hampton Court The post of’ 
Secretary was ogam and agam pressed on him by his master and by his three ' 
colleagues of the inner Cabmet Halifax, in particular, threatened laugh- 
ingly to bum down the house at Sheen But Temple was immovable His 
short expenence of English pohtics had disgusted him , and he’felt himself 
so much oppressed by die responsibility under which he at present lay that ^ 
he had no indmation to add to the load ' . 

When the term fixed for the prorogation had nearly expired, it became 
necessary to consider what course should be talren The wng and his four' 
confidential advisers thought that a new Parliament might possibly be more 
manageable, and could not possibly be more refractory, -than tliat which 
they now had, and they therefore determmed on a dissolution ’ But when ' 

' the question was proposed at council, the majority, jealous, it should seem, 

' of die small directing knot, and unwillmg to bear the impopulanty of die 
measures of Government, while excluded from all power, joined Sliaftesbury, 
and the members of the Cabinet were left alone in the minority The King, 
however, had made up his mind, and ordered the Parliament to be instantly 
dissolved Temple’s council was now nodiing more than an ordmary pnvy 
couned, if indeed it were not something less , and, though Temple threw 
the blame of this on the Kmg, on Lord Sliaftesbury, on every body but him- 
self, It IS evident that the fadure of Ins plan is to be chiefly ascribed to its 
own inherent defects His couned was too large to transact business winch 
required expedition, secrecy, and cordial co-operaboii A_ Cabmet was 
therefore formed within the Council The Cabinct'and the majonty of Uie ' 
Couned differed; and, as was to be expected, the Cabinet earned their 
point Four votes outweighed six-and-twenty This bemg the case, the 
meetings of the thirty were not only useless, but positively noxious ' 

At tiie eusmng election. Temple was chosen for the university of Cam- 
bndge ' The onfy’objecbon that -was made to him by tlie members of that 
learned body was that, m his little work on Holland, he had expressed great 
approbabon of the tolerant policy of Uie States , and this blemish, however 
senous, was overlooked, in considerabon of his high reputabon, and of the 
strong rccommendabons wiUi which he was fumidied by the Court , 

Dnnng the summer he remained at'Shcen.'and amused himself ivith rear- " 
ing melons, leavmg to the three other members of the umer Cabinet' the 
whole direction of pubhc affairs 'Some unexplamed cause 'began,' about 
this time, to alienate them from him They do not appear to have been 
made angry by any part of his conduct,*' or to have dishked him persoiially 
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But tlicy had, wtt suspect, taken the raeAsurc of lus lumd, aiid satisfied 
themselves that he was not a man fot that tjouhlcd time, and that he would 
be a mere incumbnnce to them. Living themselves for ambition, they de* 
spUed lus love of case Accustomed to deep stake:, m the game of political 
hazanl, they despised hts piddling play Thej looked on his cautious 
measure, witlt the sort of scorn with which the gomhltts at the ordinary, m 
Sir Walter Scott's novel, reg^ed iSigel’s practice of never touching a canl 
hut when he was certain to w in lie soon found tliat he was kft out of their 
Sicn-t? The King had, aliout tins tune, a dangerous nttaefcof illness. 'JLhc 
Duke of Vork, on xtcciving tlie iic\.s, returned from. PlolIaniL Thu sudden 
appewaticc of the dctcsteil Popidi successor cvcilcd anaiety throughout the 
country, leniplc v.^os greatly amazed and disturbed, ife hastened up’fo 
London and viaitcd LsiO,, who professed to he asloiushcd and morlilicd, 
hue could not disguise a sneenng smile Temple then saw Halifax, iilio 
talked to hni; much about the jilcasures of tl c country', the anvieties of office, 
and the vainly of all human things, but carefully avoided pohtics, and vyhen 
the iJuku's return was mentioned, only sighed, shook lus head, '•hruggerl 
his sliouldcts, avid liffcd up lus cyc.» and hands In a short time Temple 
found that lus two fnemls hrd hcc'ii hughing at him, and that they had them- 
sches sc'Ut for die Duke, m order (Intlm Royal Highness might, if the King 
should die, be on the spot to frustrate the designs of Monmouth 

lie was soon convinced, by a sttU stronger proof, that, though he had not 
exactly offended Ins master or his coUeamic^ in the Cabinet, he liotl ceased 
to enjoy ihcit confidence ITie result of the general election hod been de- 
cidedly uufavoiaablo to die Goveminent , and Shaftesbury impatienUy ex- 
pected the day whciv the Houses were to meet The King, guided by die 
advice of the inner Cabmet, determinerl on a step of the highest importance 
He told the Council that he Ind rcsoh cd to prorogue the new Parliament 
for a year, and req^ucsted them not to object , for he lud, he said, considered 
the subject fully, and hod made up lus mind All who v.ca not in tlic secret 
were thuuderstruck, Temple as muck as any Several members rose, and 
cutre.ated to be heaid against die pror<^ ition But the King silenced them, 
and declared that hu> resolution was uiinlterablc 1 cinplc, much hurt at the 
manner m which botli himself and the Council had been treated, spbkc with 
great spirit He would not, he said, disobey the King by objecting to a 
measure on. which his hfajesty was determined to hear no argument , but 
he would most earnestly entreat his Majesty, if the present Council was in- 
competent to give advice, to dissolve it and select another , for it was absurd 
to have coiincdlors who did not counsel, and who were summoned only to 
he silent watnesses of die acts of others 1 he ICing listened courteously 
But the members of the Cabinet resented this reproof highly , and froin that 
day lemple was almost as much estranged from Uicm as from Shaftesbury 
He wdslicd to retire altogether from business But just at this time Lord 
Russell, Lord Cavendish, and some odicr councillors of die popular parly, 
waited on the King m a body, declared dieir strong disapprobation of his 
measures, and requested to be excused from attending any mom at council 
1 emple feared that if, "t this moment, he also were to withdraw, he might 
be supposed to act m concert with those decided opponents of the Court, and 
to have determined on taking a course hostile to the Government He, 
therefore, contmued to go occasionally to the board , but he had no longer 
any real share m the direction of public affairs ■ , 

At length the long term of die prorogation expired In October, i68o, 
the Houses met, and the great question of the Exclusion was revived. Few 
mrhamentary contests m, our histoiy appear to have called, forth 'a greater 
display of talent , none certainly ever called forth more violent pn^c ^nne 
The whole nation'vvas convulsed hy party spint Tlie gentlemen of every 
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county, the traders of every town, the boys of every public school, were; 
divided into exclusiomsts and abhorrers The book-stalls were coi ered with 
tracts on tlie sacredness of hereditary nght, on‘ the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment, on. the dangers of a disputed succession, on the dangeis^of a Popish 
reign It was in the midst of this ferment that Temple took his seat, for the 
hist time, in the House of Commons , ' 

The occasion ivas a very great one His talents, his long experience of 
affairs, his unspotted pnbhc character, the high posts which he had filled, 
seemed to mark him out as a man on whom much would depend He acted 
like himself He saw that, if he supported tlie Exclusion, he made the King 
and the heir presumptive his enemies, and that, if he opposed it, he made him- 
self an object of hatred to the unscrupulous and turbulent Shaftesbury Pie 
neither supported nor opposed it He quietly absented himself from the 
House Nay, be took care, he tells us, never to discuss the question m an> 
society whatever Laivrence Hyde, afterwards Earl of Rochester, asked him 
why he did not attend in his place Temple replied that he acted according 
to Solomon's advice, neither to oppose the mighty, nor to go about to stop 
the current of a river Hyde answered, “You are a wise and a quiet man ’’ 
And this might be true But surely such wise and quiet men have no call 
to be members of Parliament m cntical times ' ' 

A smgle session wras quite enough for Temple ^Vhen tlie Parliament was > 
dissolved, and another summoned at Oxford, he obtained an audience of the 
King, and begged to know whether his Majesty wished him to continue in 
Parliament Charles, who had a suigularly quick eye for the weaknesses of 
all who came near him, had no doubt seen through Temple, and rated the 
parhamentary support of so cool and guarded a friend at its proper value 
He answered good-naturedly, but we suspect a little contemptuously, “I 
doubt, as things stand, your coming into the Plousewill not do much good 
I think you may as well let it alone ” Su William accordmgly mfotmed 
his constituents mat he should not again apply for tlieir suffrages, and set off 
for Sheen, resolving never agam to meddle with public affairs He soon 
found that the King -was displeased w'lth him Charles, indeed, in liis usual 
easy way, protested that he was not angry, not at all But in a few days he 
struck Temple’s name out of the list of Pnvy Councillors Why this was 
done Temple declares himself unable to comprehend But surely it hardly 
reqmred his long and extensive converse wath the wrorld to teach him that 
there are conjunctures when men think that all who are not with them aie 
against them, that there are conjunctures when a lukewaum friend, who will 
not put himself the least out of his way, w ho will mike no exertion, who will 
run no nsk, is more distasteful than an enemy Cliarles bad hoped that the 
fair character of Temple would add credit to an uimopular and suspected 
Government But his Majesty soon found that this fair character resembled 
pieces of furniture which we has e seen in the drawing-rooms of very precise 
old ladies, and which are a great deal too white to be used -This exceeding 
niceness was altogether out of season Neitlier party ivanted a man who was 
afraid of takmg a part, of meumng abuse, of making enemies There were 
probably many good and moderate men who would have hailed the appear- 
ance of a respectable mediator But Temple was not a mediator He was 
merely a neutral 

At last, however, he had escaped from public life, and found himself at 
liberty to follow his favourite pursuits His fortune was easy He had about 
fifteen hundred a year, besides the Mastei^ip of the Rolls in Ireland, an 
office in which he had succeeded his fether, and which was then a mere sine- 
cure for life requiring no residence His reputation both as a negotiator and 
a writer stood lugh He resolved xto be safe, to enjoy himself, and to let 
the world take its course , and he kept his resolution 
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Darker tunes followed Tlie Oxford Parliament was dissolved The 
Tones were triumphant.* A temble vengeance was inflicted on the chiefs of 
the Opposition Temple learned m his retreat the disastrous fate of several 
of his old colleagues in council Shaftesbury fled to Holland Russell died 
on the scaffold Essex added a yet sadder and more fearful story to the 
bloody chronicles of the Tower Monmouth dung in agomes of supplication 
round the knees of the stem unde whom he had wronged, and tasted a bitter* 
ness worse than that of death, the bitterness of knowing that he had humbled 
himself m vain A tyrant trampled on the liberties and rchgion of the realm 
Tile national spint swelled high under the oppression Disaffection spread 
even to the strongholds of loyalty, to the doisters of Westminster, to the 
schools of Oxford, to the guard-room of the household troops, to the very 
hearth and bcd-di^bcr of the Sovereign But the troubles which agitated 
the whole country did not reach theqmet Orangery in which Temple loitered 
away several years without once seemg the smoke of London He now and 
then appeared m die circle at Richmond or Windsor But the only ex- 
pressions winch he IS recorded to have used durmg these perilous tunes were, 
that he would be a good subject but that he had done with politics 

The Revolution came he remained strictly neutral during the short 
struggle , and he then transferred to the new settlement the same languid 
sort of loyalty which he had felt for his former masters He paid court to 
William at Windsor, and Wilham dmed with him at Sheen. But, in spite 
of the most pressing solicitations. Temple refused to become Secretary of 
State The refusal evidently proceeded only from his dislike of trouble and 
danger , and not, as some of nis admirers would have us believe, from any 
scruple of conscience or honour For he consented that his son should tdke 
the office of Secretaiy at War under the new Sovereign This unfortunate 
young man destroyed himself within a week after his appomtment, from vexa- 
tion at findmg that his advice had led the King mto some improper steps 
with r^ard to Ireland He seems to have inherited his father’s extreme sen- 
hibihly to failure, without that singular prudence which kept his father out 
of all situations in which any senous failure was to be apprehended The 
blow fell heavily on the family They retired m deep dejection to Moor 
Park, which they now preferred to Sheen, on account of the greater distance 
from London In that spot,* then very secluded. Temple passed the re- 
mainder of his hfe The air agreed with him The soil was fruitful, and 
vvell suited to an experimental farmer and gardener The grounds were laid 
qut with the angular regularity which Sir William had admired m the flower- 
beds of Haarlem and the Hague A beautiful nvulet, fiowmg from the hills 
of Suney, bounded the domam But a straight canal which, bordered by a 
terrace, intersected the garden, was probably more admired by the lovers 
of the picturesque in that age The house was small, but neat and well fur- 
nished , the neighbourhood very thinly peopled Temple had no visiters, 
except a few friends who were wiUmg to travel twenty or thuty miles m 
order to sec him, and now and thea a foreigner whom cunosify brought to_ 
have a look at the author of the Triple Alliance 

Here, m May, 1694, died Lady Temple From tlie time of her mamage 
w t know little of her, except that her letters were always greatly ndm irprl, 
and that she had the honour to correspond constantly with Queea Mary. 
Lauy Giffard, who, as far as appears, had always been on the best terms 
with her sister-m-law, still continued to live with Sir William 
But there were other mmates of Moor Park to whom a far higher interest 
.belongs An eccentnc, imcouth, disagreeable young Irishman, .who had 
narrowly escaped plucking at Dublin, attended Sir William as an amanuensis, 
Mr Courteray fvol ii p x6o) confounds Hoor Park m Surrey, where Temple resided. 

with the Moor Park m Hertfordshire, which is praised m the Essay on Gardening' 
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for board and twenty pounds a year, dined at tbe second table, wrote bad 
verses in praise of bis employer, and made love to ''a> very pret^, dark-eyed 
young girl, who waited on Lady GifTard Little did Temple imagme tliat tbe 
coarse extenor of bis dependent concealed a gemus eqiiaJly suited to politi9S 
and to letters, a gemus destmed to shake great kingdoms, to stir tbe laughter , 
'and the rage of milbons, and ito leave to postenty memorials which can 
pcnsh only with the English language Little did he thmk that the flirta- 
tion m his servants’ hall, which he perhaps scarcely deigned to make the, 
subject of ajest^ was the beginning 'of a long unprospcrous love, which was 
to be as widely famed ^ the passion of Petrarch or of Abelard Sir William’s 
secretary was JonathamS wilt. Lady Gifiard’s waiting maid was poor Stella 
Swift returned no pleasing recollection of Moor Park, And we may easily 
suppose a situation like h^ to have been intolerably pamful to a mmd 
haughty, iraseiblc, and conscious of preeminent ability Long after, when 
he stood m the Court of Requests wiQi a ende of gartered peers round him,‘ 
or punned, and rhymed with Cabinet Mmisters over, Secretary St John’s 
Monte-Pulciaiio, he remembered, unth deep and sore feeling, how miserable 
he used to be for days together when he suspected that Sir William, had 
taken something ill He could hardly beheve tliat he, the Swift who clud 
the Lord Treasurer, rallied the Captain-General, and confronted tlie pnde 
of the Duke of Ruckmghamshire with pnde still more inflexible, could be 
the same bemg who had passed nights of sleepless anxiety, in musing over a 
cross look or a testy word of a patron “ Faith,” he wrote to Stella, with 
bitter ‘levity, “ Sir William spoiled a fine geiidemaii ” Yet, in justice to 
Temple, we must say that there is no reason Ip think that Swift was more' 
unhappy at Moor Park than he would liave been in a similar situation under 
any roof m England We think also that the obligations which the mmd of 

&wnft owed to that of Temple were not mconsioerable Every judicious 
reader must be struck by the pecuhanties which disbnguish Swifrs political ^ 
tracts from all simdar works produced by mere men of Jetters Let any ' 

person compare, for example, the Conduct of the Alhes^ or the Letter to 
the October Club, with Johnson’s False Alarm, or Taxation no Tyranny, 
and he will be at once struck by the difference of which we speak lie may 
possibly think Johnson a greater man than Swift He may possibly prefer 
Johnson’s style to Siviit’s But he will at once acluiowledge that Johnson 
writes like a man who has never been out of his study Swif^ writes lilce a 
man who has passed his whole life in the nudst of pubhc busmess,. and to 
whom the most important afliiirs of state are as fam^ar as Ins weeldy bills, 

' Turn hun to any cause of policy, ' ' ' 

. 'The Gordian knot of it he mil unloose, ' ' 

, r Fapuliac as lus garter ” , , - , 

The difference, m short, between a political pamphlet by Johnson, and a 
pohbcal pamphlet by Swift, is as great as thedifierence bebvecn an account 
of a battle by Mr Southey and the account of the same battle by Colonel 
Hapier It is impossible to doubt that the superionty of Swift is to be, 111 
, a great measure, attributed to his long and close comiection with Temple ,, 
Indeed, remote as were the alleys and flower-pots of Moor Park from tlic' 
liaunts of the busy and ambitious, Swift had ample opportumties of be- 

, conung acquainted witlr the hidden pauses of many great events 'jlVilham 
was m the habit of consultmg Temple, and occasionally visited him Of 
what passed between them very little is knorvn It is certain, howei er, tliat 
when the Tneimiol BiU had been earned Uirough the two Houses, his hla- 
who ^vas exceedingly unwilling to pass it, sent tlie Earl of Portland to 
ieam Temple’s opinion Whether femple thought' the bill'iii itself a good 
one does not appear , but he clearly sawTiow imprudent it must be^in a 
prmce, situated as William was, to engage m an altercation with his Par-' 
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IwineJit, and'direcied Swift to draw up a pap«r oa the subject, whidi, how- 
ever, did not convince theiCing , ^ 1 

The chief amusement of Temple’s dcclitung years was htenture. After 
lus ^al retreat from business, no wrote his very agreeable Memoirs, cor- 
rected and iransenbed many of his letters and published several miscellanc- 
oas treatises, the best of which, we think, is that on Gardening IJie style 
of his essays i^ on the whole, cxcellait, almost always pleasing, and now 
and then stately and splendid The matter is generally of much less value , 

as our readers wall leawy believe when vve mfonn them tliat Mr Courtenay, 
a biographer, that is to say, a literary vassal, bound by the mimemoriallaw 
of lus tenure to render homage, aids, reliefs, and all other customary services 
10 Ills lord, avows that he cannot give an opinion about the essay on Heroic 
Vuriue, because he cannot read it wadiout skipping , a circumstance which 
Strikes us as peculiarly strange, when wo consider how long Mr Courtuiay 
was at die India Board, and how many diousand paragraplis of the copioi^ 
official eloquence of die liast he must have perused 
One of bir Williani’s pieces, however, acserves notice, not, indeed, on 
account of its minnsio inent, but on account of the light wlncli it Uirows on 
some curious weaknesses of lus character, and on account of the cvlraoidi- 
naiy efiects which it produced m the republic of letters A most idle and 
contemptible controversy bad arisen m Trance touclung the comparative 
meut of die ancient audmodem wnters It was certainly not to be expected 
diat, m that age, the question would be tned according to those large and 
philosoplucal pnnciples of cntictsm which guided the judgments of Lessing 
and of Herder. But it might have been expected that tiiose who undertook 
to decide the point would at least take the trouble to read and understand 
the authors on whose merits they were to pronounce. Now, it is no exag- 
genuon to say that, among the disputants who clamoured, some for the 
anaents and some for the moderns, very few were decendy acquainted with 
cither ancient orinodqmlilcmture, and hardly one was well acquamted with 
boUi. In itacuic’s amusuig preface to the Iphtginie die reader may find 
noticed a most ridiculous mistake into wiiicli one of die champions of the 
modems f J 1 about a parage m the Alcestis of Lunpides Another writer 
is so inconceivably ignorant as to blame Homer for muaug the four Gieck 
dialects. Done, Ionic, /TSolic, and Attic, just, says he, as if a Fiench poet 
were to put Gascon phrases and Picanl phrases mto the nudst of Ins pure 
Parisian wntmg. On the other hand, it is no exaggeration to say tiiat die 
defenders of the ancients were entirely unacquamted with the greatest pro- 
ductions of later tunes , nor, mdecd, were the defenders of die moderns 
belter mformed. The parallels which were instituted in die course of this 
(Lspute ore mexpressibly ndiculous Balzac was selected os the rival of 
Cicero ComciUe was said to unite die ments of iEschylus, Sophocles, and 
Eunpidcs. We should like to sec a Prometheus aftei Cornulle's fashion 
The Provmcial Lettcis, masterpieces undoubtedly of reasoning, wit, and 
eloquence, were ‘pronounced to be supenor to all the wntiiigs of Plato, 
Cicero, and Lutian together, particularly m the art of dialogue, an art m 
which, as it happens, Plato fai excelled all men, and m which Pascal, great 
and admirable m other respects, is notonously very deficient 
Tlus childish controversy spread to England , and some nuschievous dmmon 
suggested to Temple the.tfaought of undertalving thedeTeoce of the anaeiits 
As to his'quahfications for the task, it is sufficient to say, that he.knew not 
a word of Greek. But lus vamty wlucli, when he was engaged m the con- 
Jhets of active life and surrounded by nvals, had been kept m tolerable order 
bj bis discretion, now, when he had long lived in seclusion, and had become 
accustomed to regard luinsclf as'by far the first man of his circle, rendered 
, him bhnd to his ow n deficiencies In amevil hour he published an Essay on 
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Ancieut and Modem Learning The style of this treatise is'ver} good, the 
matter ludicrous and contemptible to the last degree There we read how 
LycuTgus travelled into India, and brought the Spartan laws from that 
country , how Orpheus made voyages m search of Miowlcdge^ and attained 
to a depth of leammg which has miMe him renowned in all succeeding ages ; 
how Pythagoras passed twenty-two years in Egypt, and, after graduating 
there, spent twelve years more at Babjlon,' where the Magi ad^tted him 
^adatndetn, how the ancient Brahmins lived two hundred jears, how the 
earliest Greek phdosophers foretold earthquakes and plagues, and put down 
riots by magic , and how much Ninus surpassed m abihties any of his suc- 
cessors on the throne of Assyria. Tlie modems. Sir Wdham owns, have 
found out the circulation of die blood , but, on the other hand, they have 
quite lost the art of conjunng , nor can any modem fiddler enchant fishes, 
fowls, and serpents, by his performance He tells us that “ Thales, Pytha- 
goras, Democritus, Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus made greater 
progresses in die several empires of science than aiiy of their successors have 
since teen able to reach ,” which is just as absurd as if he had said that the 
greatest names in British science are Merlin, Micliael Scott, Dr Sydenliani, 
and Lord Bacon Indeed, the manner m u hicli Temple mixes the historical 
and the fabulous reramds us of those classical dictionaiies, intended for the 
Uae of sdiools, in which Narcissus the lover of himself and Narcissus the 
freedman of Claudius, Pollux the son of Jupiter and Leda and Pollux the 
author of the Onomasticon, arc ranged under the same headings, and.trcated 
as personages equally real The effect of this arrangement resembles that 
which would be produced by a dictionary of modem names, consisting of such 
articles as the following — “Jones, William, an eminent Orientalist, and one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal — Davy, a fiend, 
who destroys ships — ^Thomas, a foundlmg, brought up by Mr Allworthy *’ 
It 15 from such sources as these that lemple seems to have learned all that 
he knew about the ancients lie puts the story of Orpheus between the 
Olympic games and the battle of Arbela os if we had exactly tlie same rea- 
sons for believing that Orpheus led beasts with Ins lyrc^ which we have for 
bclievmg that there were races at Pisa, or that Alexander conquered Darius 
He manages httle tetter when he comes to the modems He gives us a 
catalogue of those whom he regards as the greatest wnters of later times It 
IS sufficient to say that, in his list of Italians, he has omitteil Dante, Petrarch, 
Ariosto, and Tasso , in his list of Spaniards, Lope and Calderon , in Ins list 
of Frencli, Pascal, Bossuet, Moliere, Corneille, ^cme, and Boileau , and 
111 his list of English, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton ' 

In the midst of all this vast mass of absurdity one paragraph stands out 
preeminent The doctruie of Temple, not a very comfortable doctrme, is 
that the human race is constantly degenerating, and that* the oldest books in 
every kind are the best In confirmation of this nobon, he remarks that the 
Fables of .^op are the best Fables, and the Letters of Phalans the best Let- 
ters in the world On the merit of the Letters of Phalaris he dwells with 
great warmth and with extraordinary felicity of language Indeed w e could'< 
liardly select a more favourable specimen of the graceful and easy majesty to 
which Ins style sometimes nscs than Ais unlucky passage He knows, he 
says, that some learned men, or men who pass for learned, such as Politian, 
have doubted the genmneness of , these letters but of such doubts he speaks 
wiUi the greatest contempt Now it is perfectly certain, first, that the letters 
are very bad , secondly, that they are spunous , and thirdly, that, whether 
they be bad or good, spurious or genuine. Temple could know nothmg of the 
matter , inasmuch as he was no more able to construe a line of them tlian to 
decipher an Egyptian obelisk < i < 

This Essay, silly as it is, was exceedingly well received, both in England 
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anil 0*x tht* Contmi.nt Ami the reason is cvUlurt. The classical scholars 
who saw Its absuniity were generally on the sulc of the ancients, and were 
inclined rather to \cil than to expose the blunder^ of an ally , the chainmons 
of the modems were generally as ignorant as Temple himself, and the 
nmititudc tvas charmed by his (lowmg and melodious diction He was 
doomed, hoivcrer, to smart, os he well desert etl, for his t init) and fully 
Chnstclrorcli at Oxford was then widely and justly celebrated as a place 
where the lighter jiaits of classical learning were cultitated with success 
W ith the deeper mjslerics of philology nciUier the instructors nor the pupils 
had the smallest acquaintance 'riic> fancied ihcmseU ts Scaligcrs, as Iknt- 
le> sscomfuUy said, if they could wmea copy of Latin \etsi^ with only two 
or three small faults, Yrom this College proceeded a new edition of the I Li- 
ters of Vljalans, which were raie, and nail been in request since the apptar- 
aucc of femplc’s hssay- 'ilic nominal editor was Charles Doyle, a young 
man of noble family and promising parts ; but some older members of thc 
socicty lent their asststance While this work was in preparation, an idle 
quarrel, occasioned, it should seem, by the negligence and mesreprcsentations 
<)fal»ok«clI(.r,atosel>etweenlloyleandthe King’s labrarian, Richard Dent- 
ley Boyle, in die preface to his edition, inserted a bitter ictlcctioii uii Bent- 
ley. Ikntley rev enged himself by provaiig that the Lpistles of Phalares were 
furgenes, and in his remarks on this subject treated 1 cmple, not indecently , 
but with no great reverence 

Temple, who was quite unaccustomed to any bat the most respectful usage, 
who, even while cngagctl m politics, had always shrunk from all rude colli- 
sion and had generally succeedctl mavoidingit, and whose sensitiveness had 
been macasedby many years of seclusion and flallety, was movcrl to most 
violent resentment, complained, very unjustly, of Bentley's foul-moutlievl 
ndlety, and declared tliat he had comnienceat an answer, but had laid it 
aside,'** Itaving no mmd to enter tlic hsts with sucli a mean, dull, unman- 
rerl) pedant,” Whatever may be thought of the temper which Sir William 
showed on this occasion, we cannot too highly applaud Ins discretion m not 
fmishuig and publishing his answer, winch woulu certainly have been a most 
eviraordmary performance 

1 Ic w as not, how ev er, w uhout defenders Like Hector, wnen struck down 
prostrate by -'Vjax, he was in an instant covered by a thick erowd of shields 

OCrir tSwj;(rttTO noiiilva. Xawv 
Oirrdirai, ovoi ^aStiv vpiv yap Tt(plpii<ra» ipiaroi, 
llov^l'5c^nar rr, xai Aiveiar, sal oTot '\Yi}vi)ip, 

’Sapm/Sap r’ apxis Avgluy, sat TXaiisor djn/pwi' 

Chnstdmrch was up in anns , and though that College seems then to have 
been almost destitute of severe and acetiratc learning, no academical society 
eouKl show a greater array of orators, wits, politicians, bustling adventurers 
vvbo united the superficial accomphsbraents of tlic scholar w itli the inainiers 
and arts ol^jthc man of the world , and this formidable body resolved to try 
how far smart repartees, well turned sentences, conhdcnce, puffing, and in- 
trigue couklj on the question whether a Greek book were or were not gcmmie, 
supply the place of a little knowledge of Greek 
' Out cami?,tlie Reply to Bcntlev, bcanng the name of Boyle, but in truth 
written by Atterbuiy with the assistance of Smalndge and others A most 
remarkable ^wok it is, and often reminds us of Goldsmith's obscrvaition, 
that the Frciyih would be the best cooks in the world if they had any but- 
cher’s meat , Ifor that they can make ten dishes out of a nettle-top It really 
deserves the praise, whatever that praise may be wortli, of being tJie best 
book ever written by any man on the wrong side of a question of which he 
.was profoundly ignorant The Icaniingof the confederacy is thatof aschool 
. 1 3 0 
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boy, and not of an extraonlinary schoolboy , but it is used with the skill and 
address of most able,' artful, and experienced men^ it is beaten out to the, 
very thmnest leaf, and is disposed in such a ivayas to seem ten times larger 
than It IS The dexterity witli whidh tlie confederates avoid grappling with 
those part; of the subject until which they know themselves to be incom- 
petent to deal IS quite wonderful Nbw and then, uideed, they commit 
disgraceful bhmders, for which old Busby, under whom they had studied, 
would have whipped them all round But this circumstance only raises our 
opinion of the tdents which made such a fight with such scanty means Let 
readers who are not acquainted unth the controversy imagmc a Frenchman, 
who has acquired just JEnghsh enough to read the Spectator with a dic- 
tionary, coming fonvaid to defend the genuineness of Ireland's Vortigem 
against Malone , and they will have some notion of the feat which Atterbury 
had the audacity to undertake, and which, for a tune, it was really thought 
that he had performed 1 

The illusion was soon dispelled Bentlqr’s answer for ever settled the 
question, and established his claim to the first place amongst classical 
scholars Nor do those do lum justice who represent the controversy os a 
battle between wit and learning For though tlierc is a lamentable defi- 
ciency of learning on the side of Boyle, there is no want of wit on the side 
of Bentley Other qualities, too, as valuable as either wit or learning, ap- 
pear conspicuously in Bentley’s book, a rare sagacity, an unnvalled power 
of combination, a perfect mastery of all the weapons of logic He nos 
greatly indebted to the funous outcry which tlic misrepresentations, sar- 
casms, and mtngues of his opponents had raised against lilml an outcry 111 
which fashionable and pohticM circles joined, and which was echoed by 
thousands who did not know w hether Phalans ruled in Sicdy or in Siam His 
spirit, daring even to raslmess, self confident even to negligence, and proud 
even to msoTent ferocity, was awed for the first and for the lost time, awed, 
not mto meanness or cowardice, but mto warmess and sobnetyj For once 
he ran no risks , he left no crevice unguarded , he wantoned m no paro- 
do\es , above all, he returned no railing for the raihng of his enemies In 
almost every thing that he has wntten we con discover proofs of genius and 
learning But it is only here that his gemus and learning -appear to have 
been constantly under the guidance of good sense and good temper ‘ Here, 
we find none of that besotted reliance on his own powers and on his owr 
luck, which he showed when he undertook to edite Milton , none of that 
perverted ingenuity which deforms so many of his notes on Horace, none 
of that disdainful carelessness by which he laid him&lf open to the keen and 
devterous thrust of Middleton , none of that extravagant vauntmg and sav- 
age scurrility by which he afterwards dishonoured his studies, and his pro- 
fession, and degraded himself almost to the level of De Pauw ' 

Temple did not live to witness the utter and irreparable defeat of his 
champions He died, indeed, at a fortunate moment, just after the appear- 
ance of Boyle’s book, and while England was laughing at the way m 
which the ChnstchurA men had handled the pedant In Boyle's book. 
Temple was praised m the highest terms, and compared to Memimus - not 
a veiy happy comparison , for almost the only particular information wluch 
we have about Memmius is that, m agitated times, lie thought it his duty to 
attend exclusively to politics, and that his friends could not venture, except 
when the Bepubhc was qmet and prosperous, , to intrude on him with their 
philosophical and pCetical productions , It is on this account that Lucretius 
puts up the cxqmsitely beautiful prayer for peace with which his poem opens j 

'* * * I 

" Nam neque nos agerc hoe patnai tempore iniquo , 

Fossumus squo ammo, ncc Memmt cLan propago 
Talibus m rebus coinimnn dcesai. saluu-” 
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This dcscnpHOtt is ••iwiij l>y no i jcoiu apy^cublu to a slaUsman who Ind, 
UifoatjU the wnolc toutsc of hia hfi., caretnily avoitkd t'fposing huusclf ui 
!.e,T$oiis of Uoubtc ; who had rcpvatodly n.iu««l, m ino*t cniical cunjunc> 
' to hi Scertiaty of htate . and who now, m^Oic wnlst of rtvolunons, 

plats, an I dom)i.,lic \va» i),uvetly \. filing nonsense about tlw 

\’s«5 of I >i.«rgU3 to the Ilrahmuis and tlio luuts wluiii Afion placed 
10 die Polpmu. 

We must not omit to mention that, white the controversy about PInLaru 
was nging, Swift, in order to jhow his real and Utachment, wrote the 
Ib'lk of the IJooha, the earliest piceo m which In* peculiar talents are Uis- 
fvnuble. Wk may observe that the hitler didike of Bentk), bequeathed 
by Teniple to Swift, seenw. to liave Ikch coinniumcated by Swift ip Pope, 
to Arbnthnoi, ami lo otherv, who eontimied to tease the great ciitic, long 
nfie'r I tt li HI sluiheii iiaiids a er> corihaUv both witli Iloj k and with Aiurbnry. 

Sir \\ilhim Itnijile died at Moor Park iti Jaimarj 1C99 He appears 
to have suilered no intellcctu d decay Hr> hcait \/as buried under a sun- 
dial w’Ueh siill siands in lus favounle garden His body wis laid in West- 
minster Abhe-f by the side of his wife , and a place hanl hy was set apart 
for Lady Guninl, who long survived him Swift was his literary executor, 
sinieniUeiideal die pubhcaiion of Ins 1 -cUers and Me'uioirs, md, in the per- 
formance of this office hail some aenmotuous contests with die faiuil) 

Of Teniplck cliaraclcf little mote remains to be. said Bumet accuses 
him of Inldii g irreligious opiiiion.-, and corrupting every body who eauie 
near liim But the v ague as-setlion of so riah and partial a writer as Bumet, 
'ibout a man with whom, as far as we know, he never exchanged a word, is 
of litUe weight It IS, indectl, bj no means improbable that Temple may 
have been a freethinker 1 he Oslxinies thought bmi so when he was a very 
young mm And it is certain tliat a large pioportion of the gcntloinen of 
rank and fevhion who made tlictr uitmico into society while the I’untnn 
party was at the height of power, and while the memory of the reigii of diat 
parly was still rccuil, conceived a strong du-gust foi all religion Ihe* im- 
putation was common between leinplc and all the most distinguislied 
courtiers of the sgc, Rochester and Buelonghani were opui scoHcib, and 
Mulgrave very litde belter Shatieslmry, though more guarded, was sup- 
jjosed to agree with them iii opinion -Ml the three noblemen who were 
lemple's colleagues duimgthe short tune of lus sitluig m the Cabinet were 
of very' indifferent repute as to orthodoxy Ilalira.\, indeed, was generally 
considered as ’in atlieist , but he solemnly denied the charge , and, indeed, 
the truth seems to be that he was more religiously disposed than most of 
ihc strlesmeu of that age, tliougli two unpulses whiehwerc unusually strong 
III lum, a passion for ludicrous images, and a passion for subtle speculations, 
sometimes prompted him to talk on serious subjects m a manner which, gave 
great and just offence It is not unlikely that 'Icmplc, who seldom went 
belovv the surface of any quMUon, may have been infected with the pre- 
vailing sceptieasm All that we can say on the subject is that tlierc is no 
trace of impiety m lus works, and tlwt the ea.se with which, lie earned his 
cleetioii for an umversit)', where the majority of tlic voters went clergymen, 
though it proves nothing as to hts opuuons, must, wc think, be considered 
ns proving that he was not, as Bumet seems to insinuate, in the habit of 
udfcing atheism to all who came near him ’ , 

Temple, however, will scaicely carry with him any great accession of 
authority to the side cither of religion or of uifideUty He was no ‘profound 
' thinker. He was Aierely a man of lively parts and qmck observation, a 
man of the world among men of letters, a, man of letters among men of the 
world. Mere scholars were dazzled by the Ambassador and Cabmetmoun- 
ciUor , mere pohticiaiis by the Essayist and Histoncui But neither as a 
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■writer nor as a statesman can we allot to him any very high place As 
a man, he seems to us to have been excessively selfish, but very sober, TOty, 
and far-sighted m his selfishness j to have known' better than most people 
what he really wanted m life , and to have pursued what he wanted wth 
much more than ordinary steadiness and sagacity, never suffering himself to 
be draivn aside either by bad or by good feehngs. It was liis constitution 
to dread failure more than he desired success, to prefer security, comfort, 
repose, leisure, to thetunnoil and anxiety which are inseparable from great- 
ness , and this natural languor of mind, when contrasted with the malignant ' 
energy of the keen and restless spirits among whom his lot wa<; cast, some- 
times appears to resemble the moderation of virtue But we must own that 
he seems to us to sink into littleness and meanness when we compare him, 
we do not say witkany high ideal standard of morality, but with many of 
those frail men who, aiming at noble ends, but often draivn from the right 
path by strong passions and strong temptations, have left to posterity^ a 
doubtful and checkered fame 


GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND STATE (Apkil, 1839 ) ' 

The ’itate m tit Selaiuiu ~viik the Church By W E Gcadstovb, Esq , Student of 

Chnst Church, and M F for Newark 8vo Second Edition London 1839 
The author of this volume is a young man of unblemished diameter, and 
of distinguished parliamentary talents, the nsing hope of those stem and 
unbending Tones, who follow, rductantly and mutinously, a leader, whose' 
expenence and eloquence are indispensable to them, but whose cautious 
temper and moderate opinions they abhor It would not be at all stmnge 
if Mr Gladstone were one of the most unpopular men in Englsmd - But we 
believe that we do him no more than justice when we say that'liLs abilities 
and his demeanour have obtained for him the respect and good will of' all 
parties His first appearance in the character of an author is therefore an 
interesting event , and it is natural that the gentle wishes of the public 
should go uitli him to his tnal 

We are much pleased, without any reference to the soundness or unsound- 
ness of Mr Gladstone’s theones, to see a grave and elaborate treatise on an 
important part of the Philosophy of Government proceed from the pen of a ' 
young man who is rising to eminence m tlie House of Commons There is 
little danger that people engaged in the conflicts of active life will be too 
much addicted to general speculation The opposite vice is that which 
most easily besets £em The times and tides of busmess and debate tarry 
for no man A politician must often talk and act before he has thought and 
read He may be very ill-mformed lespectmg a question , sdl his notions 
about It may be vague and inaccurate , but speak he must, and if he is a 
man of talents, of tact, and of intrepidity, he soon finds that, even under 
such circumstances, it is possible to speak successfully He finds tliat there 
is a great difference between tlie effect of written words, which are pentsed 
and reperused m the stillness of the closet, and the effect of spoken words ' 
which, set off by the graces of utterance and gesture, vibrate for a single 
moment on the ear He finds that he may blunder 'without mudi diance 
of being detected, that he may reason sophisticoUy, and escape unrefiited 
He finds that, even on knotty questions of trade and legislation, he can, 
without reading ten pages, or linking ten minutes, draw forth loud plaudits, 
and sit down with the credit of having made an excellent speecli Ljsias, 
says Plutarch, -wrote a defence for a man who was to be tned before on^ of 
the Athenian tribunals Long before the defendant had learned the speedi 
by heart, he became so much, dissatisfied -with it that he went m great dis- 
tress to the author '*I was delighted with your speech tlie first time I 
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read it , but I liked it dess the second tune, and still less the third tune , 
and now it seems to me to be no defence at all ” '* My good friend, " said - 
Lysias, “ you quite forget that the judges are to hear it only once.” The 
case 15 the same in the English parliament Itnould be as idle in an 
orator to waste deep meditation and long research on his speeches, as it 
would be in the manager of a theatre to adorn all the crowd of courtiers and 
la^es who cross over the stage in a procession with real pearls and diamonds 
It is not by accuracy or profundity that men become the masters, of great 
assemblies And why be at the charge of providmg logic of tlie best 
quality, when a very inferior article will be equally acceptable? Why go 
as deep mto a question as Burke, only m order to be, like Burke, coughed 
down, or left speakmg to green benches and red boxes ? Tins has long 
appeared to us to be the most serious of Uie evils which are to be set oft 
' against the many blessings of popular government It is a fine and true 
saying of Bacon, that reading makes a full man, talking a ready man, and 
writmg an exact man The tendency of institutions like those of England 
is to encourage readiness m public men, at the expense both of fulness and 
of exactness The keenest and most vigorous minds of every generation, 
minds often admirably fitted for the mvestigatioii of truth, are habituMly 
employed ui producing arguments, such as no man of sense would ever put 
into a treatise intended for publication, arguments which are just good 
enough to be used once, when aided by fluent delivery and pointed language 
The habit of discussing questions in this way necessarily reacts on the intel- 
lects of our ablest men , particularly of those who are introduced mto par- 
liament at a very early age, before their minds have expanded to full maturity 
The talent for debate is developed m such men to a degree which, to the mul- 
titude, seems as marvellous as the performances of an Italian tmptorutsatore 
But they are fortunate mdecd if they retain ummpaiied the faculties which are 
required for close reasoning or for enlarged speculation Indeed we should 
sooner expect a great original work on political science, such a work, for ex- 
ample, as the Wealth of Nations, from an apothecary m a country town, 01 
from a miqistcr in the Hebndes, than from a statesman who, ever since he xvas 
one-and twenty, had been a distinguished debater m the House of Commons 
We therefore hail witli pleasure, though assuredly not with unmixed plea- 
sure, the. appearance of this work That a young politician should, in the 
intervals afforded by his pailiamentary axocations, have constructed and 
propounded, with much study and mental toil, an onginal theory on a great 
problem in pohtics, is a circumstance which, abstracted from all considera- 
tion of the soundness or unsoundness of his opinions, must be considered as 
highly creditable to him We certainly cannot wish that Mr Gladstone’s 
-doctrines may become fashionable among public men But we heartily 
wish that his laudable desire to penetrate beneath the surface of questions, 
and to arrive, by long and intent meditation, at the knowledge of great gene- 
ral laws, were much more fashionable than we at all expect it to become 
Mr "Gladstone seems to us to be, in many respects, exceedingly well 
qualified for philosophical mvestigation His mind is of large grasp , noy 
is he deficient in dialectical skill But he does not give Ins intellect fair 
play There is no want of light, but a great want of what Bacon would 
have called dry light Whatever Mr Gladstone sees is refracted and dis- 
torted by a Jaise medium of passions and prejudices His style bears a 
remarkable analogy to his mode of thinkmg, and indeed exercises great in- 
fluence on his mode of thinking His rhetoric, though often good of its 
kuid, darkens and perplexes the logic which it should illustrate Half his 
acuteness and diligence, xvith a barren imagination and a scanty vocabulfity, 
xvould have saved him, from almost all his mistakes He has one gift most 
dangerous to a speculator, a vast compiaud of a kind of language, grave and 
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majestic, but of vague and uncertain import , of a kind of lanmnee which 
affects us much in the same way in ivliich the lofty dicbon of the dionis of 
Clouds affected the simple-hearted Athenian ' > 

(& 7 ^ ToS 4>^4y/MTOS lis lep&Vf Kal acfu/hu, pal TeparddfS 

When propositions have been estabbslied, and nothing remains but, to ' 
amplify and decorate them, this dim magnificence may be m place But if 
It IS admitted into a demonstration, it ;s yeiy much worse than absolute 
nonsense , just as that transparent haze, tlirough which the sailor see^ capes 
and mountains of false sizes and in false buiiings, is mpre dangerous tlian ‘ 
utter darkness Now, Mr'GLidstone is fond of employing the phraseology 
of which we speak in those parts of his work which require the utmost per- 
spicuity and precision of which human language is capable , and in tins way 
he deludes first lumself, and then his readers The foundations of his tlieory, 
which ought to be buttresses of adamant, are made out of the flimsy materials 
whidi are fit only for perorations This fault is one winch no subsequent 
care or industry can correct The more stnctly Mr Gladstone reasons on 
his premises, the more absurd are the conclusions which he bnngs out, and, 
when at last his good sense md good nature recoil from tlie hornble practical 
inferences to which Ins theory leads, he is reduced sometimes' to take refuge 
in arguments inconsistent tviUi his fundamental doctnnes, and sometimes to 
escape from the legitimate consequences of his false pnnciplcs, under cover 
of equally false history ' 

It wotdd be unjust not to say tliat this book, tliough not a good book, 
shows mpre talent than many good bool^s It abounds with eloquent and , 
ingenious passages It bears the signs of much patient thought It is' 
written throughout with excellent taste and excellent temper ; nor does it, 
so far as we have observed, contain one expression imworthy of a gentleman, 
a scholar, or a Christian But the doctrines which are put forth in it appear 
to us, after full and calm consideration, to be false, to be ui the highest 
degree pernicious, and to be sudi as, if followed out in practice^o tlieir 
legitimate consequences, n ould inevitably produce the dissolution of society , 
and for this opuuon we shall proceed to give our reasons witli Hint freedom 
which the importance of the subject requires, and which Mr GladslonCj botli’ 
by precept sqid by example, invites us to use, but, we' hope, without rude- 
ness, and, we arc sure, witliout malevolence 

Before we enter on an examination of this theory, we wish to guard our- 
selves against one misconception It is possible that some persons who have 
read Mr Gladstone’s book carelessly, and otliers who have merely heard, m, 
conversation, or seen in'- a newspaper, that tlie member for Newark has 
written in defence of the Churm of England against the supporters 'of 
the voluntary system, may imagine that we are wntmg m defence of the 
voluntary system, and that we desire tiie abohtion of tiie Established Church 
This IS not the case It would be as unjust to accuse us of attackmg the 
Church, because we rattack hli Gladstone’s doctrines, os it would be to 
accuseipcke of wishing for anarchy, because he refuted Filmer’s patriarchal 
theory of government, or to accuse Blackstone of recommending, the con-'" 
fiscatioii of ecclesiastical property, because' he denied that the nght of the 
rector to tithe was derived fiom tlie Levitical law. It is to be observed,-' 
that Mr Gladstone rests his case on entirely new grounds, and does riot 
difler more widely from us tiian from some of those who have hitherto been 
considered as the most illustnous diampionSTof the Chufeh lie is not pon- 

, tent iviih tlie Ecdesiastical Pohty, and rejoices tliat the latter part of tliat 
celebrated work “does not carry witli it the weight of Hooker's plenary 
, autlionty ” He is not content with Bishop Warburton’s Alliance of Church 
and State “The propositions- of tint work generally,” he says, ‘*arc to 
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be received witli qualification and lie agrees witli Bolingbioke in thinking 
that Warburton’s whole theory rests on a licbon. He' is sbli Jess satislied 
with Palc/s dcfffnceof theCliurcli, wlucuhe pronounces to be “tauited by 
die original \ice of ftlsc ethical principles,”' and ‘ffull of the seeds of tvil " 
lie conceives dint Dr Chalmers lias taken a partial view of the subject, and 
“ put forth much questbonable 'matter ” In truth, on, almost every point on 
which we arc opposed to Mr Gladstone, we have on our side tlie authority 
of some divine, emment as a defender of eusbng establishments 

Mr Gladstone’s whole theory rests on this great fundamental proposition, 
that the propagation of religious truth is one of the principal ends of govern- 
ment, as goi emment If Mr Gladstone has not proved this proposibon, his 
sjstem vanishes at once 

\Ve ani desirous, before wc enter on the discussion of tins iniportant 
quesbon, to pomt out clearly a disUnction which, though very obvious, seems 
lo.bt. overlooked by many excellent people In their opinion, to say that 
the en^ of government aie temporal and no( spiritual is tantamount to say- 
ing dint the temporal welfare of man is of more importance than his spiritual 
w dfare Hut tins is an entire mistake The question is not whether spiri- 
tual interests be or be not superior m importance to temporal interests , but 
whedier die machinery vvlncli happens at my moment to be employed for 
the purpose of pioteccuig certain temporal mU rests of a society be necessarily 
such a madiincry as is hltcd to promote the spintual interests of that society, 
\Vithout a division of labour the w orld could not go on. It is of very mueh 
more importance tliat men should have food than that they should havq 
pianofortes Yet it by no means follows diat every pianoforte-makci nught 
to add die bnsmess of a baker to his own , foi, if he did so, we should have 
both much worse music and much vvoise bread It is of much more im- 
-portance that die knowletige of religions truth should be wisely difliiscd tJian 
that the art 'of sculpture should duunsli among us Yet it by no means 
follows that the Ro>al Academy ouglil to unite with its present functions 
those of the Society for Promoting Chnstian Knowledge, to distribute 
theological tracts, to send forth nnssionaiics, to turn out NoUckens for being 
a Cathohe, Bacon for being a Methodist, and Flaxman foi being a Sweden- 
botgian For the effect of such folly vvoidd be that vve should have the w prst 
possible academy of arts, and the worst possible society for the promotion 
of Christian knowledge The community, it is plain, would be thrown into 
' universal confusion, if it were supposed to be the duty of every association 
vdnch IS formed for one good object to promote every other good object 

As to some of the ends of civil government, all people are agreed That 
it IS designed to protect our persont and our property, that it is designed to 
compel us to satisfy our wants, not by rapine, but by industry, that it 1$ 
designed to compel us to decide our differences, not by the strong hand, but 
by arbitration, that it is designed to direct our whole force, as that of one 
man, acjainst any other society which may offer us injury, these are proposi- 
tions which will liordly be disputed 

Now these are matters in which man, without any reference to any higher 
being,' or to any future state, is very deeply interested Eveiy human bemg, ' 

be he idolater, Maliomctan, Jew, Papist, bocmian, Deist, or Atheist, natur- 
ally loves hfe, shrinlcs from pam, desires comforts whicli can be enjoyed 
Dnl> m tommuniUes where property is secure >To be murdered, to be tor- 
tured, to be robbed, to be sold into slavery, to be exposed to the outrages 
of gangs of foreign banditti calling themselves patnots, these are evidently 
evils from which men of every religion, and men of no religion, wjsli to be 
protected , and therefore it will hardly disputed tliat men of every religion, 

and of no rehgjon, have thus far a common interest in bemg well governed 

But the hopes and fears of man are not limited to tins short life, and to 
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this visible world He finds himself soirounded hy the signs of a power and 
wisdom higher than his oivn , and, in all ages and nations, men of all orders 
of mtcUect, from Bacon and Newton, down to the rudest tnbes of cannibals, 
have believed in the existence of some superior mmd Thus far Qie voice 
of mankind is almost unanimous But whether there be one God, or many, 
avhat may be his natural and what his moral attnbutes, m what relation his 
creatures stand to him, whether he have ever disclosed himself to us by any 
other revelation than that which is written m all the parts of the glorious 
and well-ordered world whidi he has made,' whether his revelation be con- 
tained m any permanent record, how that' record should be interpreted, and 
whether it have pleased him to appoint any tmerrmg interpreter on earth, 
these are questions respecting which there exists the widest diversity 'of 
opinion, and respecting which a large part of our race has, ever since the 
daivn of regular history, be'en deplorably m error ^ v 

Now here are two great objects one is the protection of the personS'and 
estates of citizens from injury , the other is the propagation of religious truth 
No two objects more entirely distmct can well be imagined The former 
belongs wholly to the visible and tangible, world in which we live, the latter 
belongs to that higher world which is beyond the reacli of our senses The 
former belongs to this life , the latter to that which is to come Men who 
are perfectly agreed os to the importance of the former object, and as to the 
way of obtaining it, differ as widely as possible respecting the lafter object 
We must, therefore, pause before we admit that the persons, be they who 
they may, who are mtrusted with power for the promotion of the former ob- 
ject, ought always to use that power for the promotion of the latter object 
' Mr (Badstonc conceives that the duties of governments are paternal , a 
doctrine which we shall not believe till he can show us some government 
which loves its subjects as a father loves a child, and which is as superior m 
intelligence to its subjects os a father is to a cliild He tells us in lofty 
though somewhat indistinct language, that “Government occupies m moral 
the place of ri irSv m physical science ” If government be indeed rb irSv 
in moral science, we do not understand why rulers should not assume all the 
' functions which Plato assigned to them Why should they not take away 
the child from the mother, select the nurse, regulate the school, overlook the 
playground, fix the hours of labour and of recreation, prescribe what ballads 
shall be sung, what tunes shall be played, what books shall be read, what 
physic sliall be sivallowed ? Why should not they choose our wives, limit 
our expenses, and stmt us to a certain number of dishes of meat, of glasses 
of wine, and of cups of tea'’ Plato, whose hardihood in speculation was 
perhaps more wonderful than any other pecuhanty of his extraordinary mmd, 
and who shrank from nothing to which his principles led, went thu, whole 
length Mr Gladstone is not so intrepid He contents himself with Hying 
down this proposition, that, whatever be the body which in any community 
is employed to protect the persons and property of men, that body ought 
also, in Its corporate capacity, to profess a religion, to employ its power for 
the propagation of that rebgion, and to require conformity to that religion, 
as an indispensable qualification for all civil office Pie distmctly declares 
that he does not in tins proposition confine Ips view to orthodox go\em- 
ments, or even to Chnstion governments The circumstance that a rehgioii 
IS false does not, he tells us, dimmish the obligation, of governors, as such, 
to uphold it If they neglect to do so, “ ve cannot,” he says, “but regard 
the fact as aggravating the case of the holders of such creed ” “1 do not 
scruple to affirm,” he adds, “ that^'if a Mahometan conscientiously believes 
Ins religion to come from God, and to teach divme truth, he must believe 
that tmthTto be beneficial, and beneficial beyond all other things to the soul 
of man , and he must ther^ore, and ought to desire its extension, and to use 
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for its extension all proper and legitimate means , and that, if such Mahome- 
tan be a' prince, he ought to count aniong diose means the application of 
whatfcver influence or funds he may lawfully have at his disposal for such 
purposes ” 

Surely this is a haid saying Before we admit that the Emperor Julian, 
m employing the influence and the funds at his disposal for the extinction of 
Christianity, was doing no more than his duty, before we admit that the 
Anan, Theodonc, would have committed a cnme if he had suffered a single 
believer m the divinity of Christ to hold any civil employment m Itdy, before 
we admit that the Dutch government is bound to exclude from office all 
members of the Church of England, the Kmg of Bavaria to exclude from 
office all Protestants, the Great Turk to exclude from office all Chnstians, 
the Kmg of Ava to exclude from office all who hold the unity of God, we 
think ourselves entitled to demand very full and accurate demonstration 
When the consequences of a doctnne are so startling, we may well require 
that Its foundations shall be very solid 

The following paragraph is a speamen of the arguments by w’liich Mr 
Gladstone lias, as he conceives, established his great fundamental proposi- 
tion 

“VVe may state the same proposition m x more general form, m which it surely must 
command universal assent. Wherever there is power in the universe, that power is the 
property of God, die King of that universe — ^his property of nght, however for a time 
withholdcn or abused Now this property is, -is it were, realised, is used according to 
the will of the owner, when it is used for the purposes he n-is ordained, and m the temper 
of mercy, justice, truth, and faith which he has taught us But those principles never 
can be twy, never can be permanently, entertained in the human breast, except by a 
continual reference to their soutcl, and the supplj of the Divine grace. The powers, 
therefore, that dwell in individuals acting as a government, as well as those that dwell in 
individuals acting for themselves, can only be secured for nght uses by applying to them 
a religion" 

Here are propositions of vast and indefinite extent, conveyed in language 
which has, a certain obscure dignity and sanctity, attractive, we doubt not, 
to many minds But the moment that we examine these propositions closely, 
the moment that we bnng them to the test by running over but a very few 
of the particulars which arc mcluded in them, we find them to be false and 
e.\travagant The doctnne which “must surely command universal assent” 
is this, that every association of human beings which exercises any power 
whatever, that is to say, every association of human beings, is bound, as such 
association, to profess a religion Imagme the effect which would follow if 
this pnnciple were really in force dunng four-and-twenty hours Take one 
instance out of a million A stage-coach company has power over its horses 
This power is the property of God It is used according to tlie will of God 
when it IS used with- mercy But the pnnciple of mercy can never he truly 
or permanently entertained m the human breast without continual reference 
to God The powers, therefore, that dwell m individuals, acting os a stage- 
coach company, can only be secured for nght uses by applying to them a 
religion Every stage-coach company ought, tlierefore, m its collective 
capacity, to profess some one faith, to have its articles, and its public wor- 
ship, and Its tests Tliat this conclusion, and an infimte number of other 
cxinclusions equally strange, follow of necessity from Mr Gladstone’s piin- 
ciple, IS as certam as it is t^t two and tivo make four And, if the legiti- 
mate conclusions , be so absurd, there must be something unsound m the ' 
pnnciple 

We,ivill quote anotlier passage of the same sort — 

" Whv then, we now come to ask, should the governing body in a state profess a reli- 
gion 7 Fust, because ir 1:> composed of individual mta and they, hemg appointed to act 
m X definite moral capacity, must sanctify their acts done m that capacity by the offices 
of religion , inasmuch as the acts cannot otherwise be acceptable to God, or any thing 
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but sinful and punishibls in themseUes AndiyhencMnr \vc turn our,facQ away from 
God in our conduct, wc are Jiying athusucally . In fulfilment, then, of his obhga* 
tions as on individual, the statesman must be a worshipping man Sut his acts arc 
pubhc — the powers and instruments with which heworhs are public — acting under and 
by the authority of the law, he moves at his word ten thousand subject arms , and because 
such eiiermcs arc thus essentially public, and wholly out of the range of mere individual 
agency, they must be sanctified not only by the private personal prayprs and piety of 
those who fill public situations, but also by public acts of the men composing the public- 
body They must offer prayer and praise in their public and collective character — ^in, 
that cliaractcr wherein they constitute the o^n of the nation, and wield its collective 
force ^Vhercver tlicro is a reasomng agency, there is a moral duty and rcsponsibihty 
involved in it The governors aie reasomng agents for the nation, in their conjomt acts 
as such And therefore there must be attached to this agency as that without which 
none of our responsibilities can be met; a rehgion. And this religion must be thpt of ‘ 
the consciuicc of the governor, or none “ , < 

Here again we find propositions of vast sweep, and of sound so orlliodo\ 
and solemn tliat many good people, we douljt not, have been greatly edified 
by It But let us e\amme the words closely , and it will immediately become 
plam that, if these principles be once admitted, there is an end of all society 
No combmation can be formed for any purpose of mutual help, for trade, for > 
public woiks, for the relief of the sick or the poor, for the promotion of art 
or science, imlcss the members of the combination agree m their theological 
opinions Take any such combination at random, the London and Birming> 
bam Railway Company for example, md observe to wliat consecpienccs hir 
Gladstone’s argiuneuts inevitably lead “Why should the Directors of the 
RaiHmy Company, m then collective capacity, profess a religioji? First, 
because the direction is composed of individual men appomtm to act in a 
defimte moral capacity, bound to look carefully to the property, the limbs, 
aud the lives of their fellow-ciealiircs, hound to act diligently for their ci^n 
stituents, bound to govern then servants with humanity and justice,, bound 
to fulfil with fidelity many important contracts They must, therefore, 
sanctify tlicir acts by tlie officxs of ixbgion, or these acts will be sinful and 
punisliablc in tliemselvcs lu fulfilment, then, of his obligations as an in» 
dividual, the Director of the London and Birmuigliam Railway Company 
must, be a worshipping man. But bis acts are public He acls'for a body 
He moves at liis word ten thousand subject arm^ And because these 
energies arc out of the range of Iits mere individual agcncy,^thcy must be 
sanctified by public acts of devotion The Railway Directors must blTcr 
prayer and praise ui tlieir public and collective character, in that character 
wherewith they constitute the organ of llie Company, andmcld its collected 
power, Wlierevcr there is reasoning agency, there is moral responsibility 
The Directors are reasoning agents for the Company, And therefore Uiere 
must be attached to this agency, as that without which none of our responsi* 
bilities can be met, a religion And this religion must be tint of the con- 
science of the Director himself, or none There must be public worship and 
a test No Jew, no Soanian, no Presbytenanj no'Catholic, no Qualver, 
must be permitted to be the organ of the Coxnpany, and to wield jts col- 
lected force ’’ Would Mr Gladstone really defend this proposition^ We 
are sure that he would not , but wc are sure that to tlifs proposition, and to 
innumerable similar prepositions, his reasomng inevitably leads. 

Again, — ' ' 

“ Notional will and agency are indisputably one, buiiluig either a dissentient minority 
or the subject body, m a m-mner that nothing but the recognition of the doctrine of 
national personality can justify National honour and good faith arc words in cve^ 
one s mouth How do they less imply a pcisonahty in nations than the duty townnis 
wd, for whicliwc now contend? They are stncUy and essentially distinct from the 
honour and good faith of the individuals composing the nation France is a person to 
ns, and wc to her A wiUUl injury done to her is a moral act, and a moral act quite 
distinct from tlic acts of oil the individuals composing the nation Upon broad facts like 
these we may rest, without resorting to the more technical proqf which the law 5 afford 
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in thur manner of dealing with coipontions If, then> a nation haio unity of Mill, ha\e 
pervading sympathies, have capability of retvard and suffering contingcn*’ upon its acts, 
shall ivc deny its responsibility , its peed of a religion to meet that responsibility ? 

A nation, then, having a pcrsorality, lies under the obligation, like the individuals com* 
posing Its goVLtning body, of sanctifying the acts of time pcrsoiiahty by the oIBccs of 
religion, and thus we have a new and operative grgund fgr the cMStcncc of a state 
lehgion.” '■ 

A new ground we have here, certainly, but whether very iinpemtive may 
be doubted Is it not perfectly clear, that this argument applies with exactly 
-ts much force to every combination of human beings for a common purpgse, 
as to governments’ Is there any such combination in the world, whetjier 
technically a corporation or not, which has not this collective personality 
from which Mr Gladstone deduces such extraordinary consequences? Look 
at banks, insurance offices, dock companies, canal compames, gas compames, 
ho^itals, dispensaries, associations for the rehef of the poor, associations 
for apprehending malefactois, assoaations of, medical pupils for procuring 
subjects, associations of countiy gentlemen for keeping fox-hounds, book 
societies, benefit soaeties, clubs of all ranks, from those which have hned 
PaU-Midl and St James’s Street ivith their palaces, down to the Frte-and- 
easy whicli meets in the shabby parlour of a village mn Is there a smgle 
one of these combinations to which Mr Gladstone’s argument will not apply 
as w ell as to the State ’ In all these combinations, m die Bank of England, 
for example, or m the Atheiueum club, die will and agency of the society 
arc one, and bind the dissentient minority The Bonk and the Adicnaeum 
have a good faith and a justice difiereut from the good faith and justice of 
the mdtvidual members' The Bank is a person to those who deposit bulhon 
\\ ith it The Athenaeum is a person to the butclicr and die wnne-merdiant 
If the Athenmum keeps money at the Bank, die two societies aie as mucii 
persons to each other os England and France Either society may pay its 
debts honesdy , either may tey to defraud his creditors j either may mcicasc 
in prospenty , either may fall mto difficulbes If, dien, they have diis unity 
of will } if Uiey are capable of domg and sulfenDg good and evil, can we, to 
use Ml Gladstone’s words, “ deny their responsibihty, or their need of a 
lehgion to meet that responsibility’” Jomt-stock banks, therefore, and 
clpbs, “having a personality, he under the necessity of sanctifying diat per- 
sonality by the oificcs of rehgion j ” and thus we have “ a new and impera- 
tive ground” for requiring all the directors and clerks of joint-stock banks, 
and the ofiicers of clubs, to qualify by takuig the sacrament 

The truth is that Mr Gladstone has fallen into an error very common among 
men of less talents than his own It is not unusual for a person who fo eager 
to prove a particular proposition to assume a major of huge extent, whicfo, 
includes that particular proposition, without ever reflecting that it includes 
a great deal more The fatal facihty with which Mr Gladstone multiphes 
expressions stately and sonorous, but of mdetermmate meaumg, eminently 
qualifies him to practise this sleight on lumself and on his readers He la>s 
down biOad general doctnnes about power, when the only power of which 
he IS thmkmg is the power of go\eruments, and about conjoint action, when 
the only conjoint Mtion of which he is tlimkmg is the, conjoint action of 
ciluens in a state. ' He first resolves on his conclusion He then malvcs. a 
7najor of most comprehensive dimensions, and, havmg satisfied himsdf that 
It contains his conclusion; never troubles himself about what else it may 
coutam . and as soon as vve examine it, we find that it contams an infi nite 
number of conclusions, every one of which is a monstrous absurdity 
I It IS perfectly true that it would be a very good tlimg if all the members 
of all the associations m the world were men of sound lehgious views We 
have no doubt that a good Chnsfian vvill be under the guidance of Christian 
pnnciplcs, m his conduct as director of a canal company or steward of a 
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chanty duuicr If he were, to lecur to a case which we have before put^ a 
member of a stage-coach company, he would, m that capacity, Fcmember 
that " a righteous man regardeth the life of his beast ” But it does not fol- 
low tliat every association of men must, therefore, as such association, pro- 
fess a religion It is evident that many great and useful objects can be at- 
tained m this world only by co operation It is equally evident diat there 
cannot be efficient co-operation, if men proceed on the principle that they 
must not CO operate for one object rmless they agree a^ut other objects 
Nothmg seems to us more beautiful or admirable m our social qrstem than 
the facility widi which thousands of people who perhaps agree only on a 
single point, can combine their energies for the purpose of carrying that 
smgle point We see daily instances of this Two men, one of them obsti- 
nately prejudiced against missions, the other president of amissionary societj , 
sit together at the board of a hospital, and heartily concur in measures for 
the health and comfort of the patients Two men, one of whom’ is a zealous 
supporter and the otlier a zealous opponent of the system pursued m Lan- 
caster’s schools, meet at the Mendicity Society, and act together with the 
utmost cordiahty The general rule we take to be undoubtedly this, that it 
IS lawful and expedient for men to unite in an association for the promotion 
of a good object, though they may differ with respect to other objects of 
still higher importance ’ 

It avill hardly be denied that the security of the persons and property of 
men is a good object, and that the best way, indeed the only way, of pro-, 
moting that object, is to combine men together m certain great corporations 
which are called States These corporations arc very vanously, and, for the 

most part, very imperfectly orgamzed Many of them abound with fright- 
ful abuses But it seems reasonable to believe that the worst that ever 
existed ^vas, on the whole, preferable to complete anarphy 
Now, reasoning from analogy, we should say that these great corporations 
would, like all other associations, be kkely to attam their end most perfectly 
if that end were kept singly in view , and that to refuse the services of those 
who are admirably qualified to promote that end, because they are not also 
qualified to promote some other end, however excellent, seems at first sight 
as unreasonable as it w'ould be to provide that nobody who was not a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquanes should be a goaemor of the Eye Infirmary , 
or that nobody who was not a member of the Society for promoting, Chns- 
tianity among the Jews should be a trustee of the Literary Fund 
It IS impossible to name any collection of human beings to which Mr 
Gladstone’s reasomngs would apply more strongly than to an army Where 
shall we find more complete unity of action than m an army^ Where else 
do so many human beings implicitly obey one ruling niind ’ What other 
mass IS there which moves so much like one man ^ Where is such tremendous 
power intrusted to those who command? Where is so awful a responsi- 
bility laid upon them ? If Mr Gladstone has made out, as he conceives, an 
imperative necessity for a State Religion, much more has he made it out to 
be imperatively necessary that eveiy army should, in its collective capacity, 
profess a religion Is he prepared to adopt this consequence ? 

On the morning of the 13th of August, m the year 1704, two great cap- 
tains, equal m authority, united by close private and public ties, but of dif- 
ferent creeds, prepared for a battle, on the event of which were staked the 
liberties of Europe ^larlborough had passed a part of the night m prayer, 
and before daybreak received the sacrament according to the sites of the 
Church of England He then hastened to join Eugene, who had probably 
just confessed himself to a Popish pnest The generals consulted together, 
formed their plan in concert, and repaired each to his own post' Marl- 
borough gave orders for public prayers The English chaplains read the ser- 
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vice at the head of the English regiments The Calvmistic chaplains of the 
Dutch army, ivith heads on which hand of Bishop had never been laid, 
poured forth their supplications in front of their countrymen In the mean 
time, the Dines might listen to their Lutheran ministers , and Capuchins 
might encourage the Austrian squadrons, and pray to the Virgin for a bless- 
ing on the arms of the Holy Roman Empire The battle commences, and 
these men of vanous religions all act like members of one body nie 
Catholic and the Protestant general exert themselves to assist and to surpass 
eadh other Before sunset the Empire is saved France has lost in a day 
ihe fruits of eighty years of intrigue and of victory And tlie allies, after 
conquering together, return thanks to God separately, each after his oivn 
form of worship Now is this practical atheism ? Would any man, in his 
senses say, that, because the allied army had unity of action and a common 
interest, and because a heavy responsibility lay on its Chiefs, it a as there- 
fore imperatively necessary that the Army should, as an Army, have one 
established religion, that Eugene should be deprived of his command for 
being a Catholic, that all the Dutch and Austrian colonels should be broken 
ifof not subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles^ Certainly not The mo-it 
Ignorant grenadier on the field of battle would have seen the absurdity of 
such a proposition “ I know,” he would liave said, “ that the Prince of 
Savoy goes to mass, and that our Corporal John cannot abide it , but what 
has the mass to do mth the taking of the village of Blenheim ^ The pnnce 
wants to beat the French, and so does Corporal John If we stand by each 
other we shall most likely beat them If we send all the Papists and Dutcli 
away, Tallard will have every man of us ” Mr Gladstone himself, we 
imagine, would admit tliat our honest grenadier would have the best of the 
argument, and if so, what follows? Even this that all Mr Gladstone’s 
general principles about power, and responsibility, and personality, and 
conjoint action, must be given up , and that, if Ins dieory is to stand at all, 
It must stand on some other foundation 

We have now, ue conceive, shown that it maybe proper to form men into 
combinations for important purposes, which combinations shall have unity 
and' common interests, and shall be under the direction of rulers intrusted 
with great power and lying under solemn responsibility , and yet that it may 
be highly improper that these combinations should, as sucli, profess any one 
system of religious belief, or perform any joint act of religious worship 
How, then, is it proved that this may not be the case uith some of those 
great combinations which vi e call States ? We firmly beheve that it is tlie 
case with some states We firmly believe that there are communities in 
which It would be as absurd to mix up theology with government, as it woidd 
have been in the right wing of the allied army at Blenheim to commence a 
controversy with the left wmg, in the middle of the battle, about purgatory 
and the worship of images 

It is the duty, Mr Gladstone tells us, of the persons, be they who they 
may, who hold supreme power in the state, to employ that power in order 
to promote whatevjer tliey may deem to be tlieological trutli Now, surely, 

- before he can call on us to admit this proposition, he is bound to prove that 
these persons are likely to do more good than harm by so employing their 
power. Tlie first question is, whether a government, proposing to itself tlie 
propagation of reli^ous truth, as one of its pnncipal ends, is more likely to 
lead tlie people right than to lead them wrong > Mr Gladstone evades this 

'question , and perhaps it was his wisest course to do so 

- “If" sa>s he, “the government be good, let it have its natural duties and powers at its 

command , but, if not good, let it be made so We follow, therefore, tlie true course 

in looking first for the true (S^a, or abstract conception of a government, of course with 
allowance for the evil .Sad, frailty tlut are m man and then in eximinmg m hecher there 
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be compnscd in that iSe'a a capaci^ and consequent duty on the part of a government 
to laydown any latis^ or devote anj means ibr the purposes of nsljgiou,^in sihoztf to 
exercise a choice upon religion ' i ^ 

, Of course, Mr Gladstone lias a perfect right to atgue any abstract ques- 
'tion, provided he will constantly bear in mind that it is' only an abstract 
question that he is arguing Whethei a perfect government'' would or wonid 

not be a good machinery for the propagation of rcbmous truth is certainly 
a harmless, and may, for aught we know, be an eddying subject of mquiry 
' But It is very important that we diould remember that tliere is not, and 
never has been, any suck government in the world There is no harm at 
aU m inquinng wliat course a stone thrown into, the air would take, if the 
law of gravitation did not operate But the consequences would be unplea- 
sant, if the inquirer, as Soon as he had finished his calculation, were to Ikgm 
to throw stones about ih all directions, mtlioutransidcnng that his conclusion 
rests on a false hypothesis, and that his projectiles, instead of flying away 
through 'infinite spice, will speedily return in paraholasj and brealc the 
windows ind heads of his neighbours 
It is very easy to say that governments are good, or if not good, ought to 
be made so But what is meant by good government ? And how are all 
' the bad governments in the world to be made good ? And of what value is 
theory which is true only on a supposition m tlie highest degree extravagant? 

We do not, however, admit that, if i government were, for all its tem- 
poral ends, as perfect as human frailty allows, such government would, 
therefore, be necessinlj qualified to propagate true religion For we see 
that the fitness of governments to propigite true rehgion is by no means 
proportioned to their fitness for the temporal ends of their institution 
Looking at individuals, we see that tlie prmces under whose rale nations 
have been most ably protected from foreign and domestic disturbance, and 
have made die most rapid advances m civilisation, have been by no'means 
good teachers of divinity Take, for example, the best French sovereign, 
Henry the Fourth, a king who restored order, terminated a terrible end 
war, brought the finances mto an excellent condition, made his country 
' respected throughout Europe, and endeared himself to the great body of 
the people whom he ruled Yet this man was twice a Huguenot, and twice 
a Papist He was, as Davila hints, strongly suspected of having no religion 
at all m theory , and was certainly not much under religious restraints in 
his practice Take the Czar Peter, the Empress Catherine, Fredenck tlie 
Great It ivill surely not be disputed that these sovereigns, with all their 
faults, w erej if we consider them with reference merely to the temporal ends 
of government, above the average of merit Considered as theological 
guides, Mr Gladstone would probably put them below the most abject 
dnvellers of the Spanish branch of the house of Bourbon Agam, when , 
we pass from mdividuals to systems, we by no means -find that tlie aptitude 
of goiernments for propagating rehgious tratk 15 proportioncddo their apti- 
tude for secular functions Without bemg blmd admirers either- of the 
F reach or' of the American institutions, we think it dear that the persons 
md. property of citizens are better protected m France and m New England 
thin m almost any society that now exists, or that has ever existed , very 
much better, certsunly, tlian m the Roman empire under the orthodox rule 
of Constantme and Tlicodosius But neiUier the government of Prance, 
iwr that of New England, Is so organized as to b'e fit for the propagation of 
-theological doctrines Nor do we think it improbable that the most senons 
rehgiousi errors might prevail in a state jvhich, considered merely with 
reference to teraporS objects, might approach far nearer than any that has 
evM been known to'the ISia of what a state should be 
But we shall leaie this abstract question, and look at the world as we - 
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find It Does, then, the •ft’iy m winch go\envmcnts generallj obtain tlicir 
poM tr make it at all probable that they ivill be moie favourable to ortliodoxy 
thin to heterodoxy? A nation of barbannna pours down on a nch and 
unaarhke elnpire, enslaves tlie people, pottvons out the land, and blends 
the institutions w'hidi it finds in the cities witli those which it has brought 
from the woods. A handful of daring adventurers from a civihsjed nation 
wander to some savage country, and reduce the aboriginal race to bondage 
A successful general turns hU. arms agauist the state -wliicU he serves A 
soaety, made btutil by oppression, rises madly on its masters, sweeps nway 
all old laws and uaigcs, and, when its first pirovysro of rage is over, sinks 
down passively under any form of polity which may spring out of tlic chaos 
A chief of a part}', is at Florence, becomes imperceptibly 1 sovereign, and 
the founder of a dynasty. A captain of inerccnanes, as at Milan, seizes on 
a city, and by the sword makes hmiself its ruler An electu e senate, as. at 
A\nice, usurps permanent and hereditary power It is in events such as 
these that govemments have generally originated , and we can see nothing 
in sucli events to warrant us in hchevmg that the govemmeuts tlius called 
into existence wall be peculiarly well fitted to distinguish between religious 
tniUi and heresy 

"When, again, we look at the constitutions of govemmeuts which have 
become setued, W'e find no great security for the orthodoxy of rulers One 

magialrate holds power hdcausc his name was drawn out of a purse ; an- 
other, because his father held it before him There are representative sys 
terns of all sorts, laige constituent bodies, small constituent bodies, luuversol 
, suffrage, high pcaunary quabfications We see that, for the temporal ends 
of government, some of these constitutions are very skilfully constnictcd, and 
tliat the very worst of them is preferable to anarchy We see some sort of 
connection between the very worst of them and the temporal well-bemg of 
soaety But it passes our understanding to comprehend what connection 
any one of them has with theological tra& 

< Andhovt stands the faef^ Have not almost all tlic governments in Uie 
world olwajs been in the wrong on lehgious subjects^ Mr Gladstone^ we 
imagine, would say that, except m die time of Constantine, of Jovian, and 
of^a very few of tliur successors, and occasionally in England since the 
Kcfonnation, no government has ever been sincerely fhcmuj to the pure 
and apostohcM Church ofi Christ If, tlicrefore, it be true. that every ruler 
is bound ni conscience to use bis power for the propagation of lus own reli- 
gion, it will follow that, for one ruler who has been bound m conscienpe to 
use his povm for the propagatioit of truth, a thousand have been bound in 
conscience to use their power'for Uie propagation of fakdiood Surely this 
is a conclusion from which common sense recoils Surely, if experience 
shows tlwt a certain machine, when used to produce a certain effect, does 
not produce that effect once m a thousand tunes, but produces, m the vast 
majority of cases, an 'effect direcdj' contrary, we cannot be wrong m saying 
lliat It 13 not a madime of which the principal end is to be so used 

If, nideed, the magistrate would content himself with laying his opinions *- 
and reasons before the people, and would leave the 'people, uncorrupted 
by hope or fear, to judge for tliemselves, we should see httle reason to 
appi^iend that his uiterfcrence in favour of error would be seriously pie- 
judicial to tlie interests of tnitli Nor do we, as wall hereafter be seen, 
object to his taking this course, when it is compatible widi the efficient dis- 
charge of his more especial duties But this will not satisfy Mr Gladstone 
He would' have the magistrate resort to means which have a great teadency 
to make malcontents, to make hypoentes, to nnie caidcss^ nominal con- 
foiniists, but up tendency whatever to produce honest and ratiomd convic- 
tion, It seems to us qmte clear that an inquirer who has- no vyidi except 
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to know tlie truth, is more likely to arrive at the truth than an inq^mrer who' 
knows that, if he decides one way, he shall be rewarded, and mat, if he 
decides the other way, he shall he punished Now, Mr Gladstone would 
have governments propagate their opmions by excluding all dissenters from 
all civil offices That is to say, he would liave governments propagate tlieir 
opinions by a process which has no reference whatever totlie truth or false* 
hood of those opmions, by arbitrarily uniting certain worldly advantages 
with one set of doctnnes, and certain worldly mconveniences with another 
set It IS of the very nature of aigument to serve the mtcrests of truth , but 
if rewards and punishments serve the interest of truth, it is by mere acci- 
dent It IS very much easier to find arguments for the divine authority of 
the Gospel than for the diyine authority of the Koran But it is just as easy 
to bribe or rack a Jew into Mahometanism as into Clinstianitj' 

From racks, indeed, and from all penalties durected against the persons, 
the property, and the liberty of heretics, the humane spirit of Mr Gladstone 
shrinks with horror He only maintains that conformity to the religion of 
the state ought to be an indispensable qualification for office , and lie would, 
unless we have greatly misunderstood him, think it his duty, if he had the 
power, to revive the Test Act, to enforce it rigorously, and to extend it to 
important classes who were formerly exempt from its operation < 

Thus IS indeed a legitimate consequence of his principles. But why stop 
here> Why not roast dissenters at slow fires’ ‘ All the general reasoning 
on which this theory rests evidently lead to sanguinary persecution If the 
propagation of religious truth be a principal end of government, as govern- 
ment , if It be the duty of a government to employ for that end its constitu-'^ 
tional power , if the constitutional power of governments extends, as it most 
unquestionably does, to the making of laws for the burning of heretics , if 
burning be, as it most assuredly is, m many cases, a most effectual mode of 
suppressing opmions , why should we not bum ’ If the relation m which 
government ought to stand to the people be, as Mr Gladstone tells us, a 
paternal relation, we are irresistibly led to tlie conclusion that persecution 
IS justifiable For the nght of propagating opinions by punishment is one 
which belongs to parents as clearly as the right to give instruction A boy 
IS compelled to attend family worship he is forbidden to' read irrehgiou-s- 
books if he will not learn his catechism, he is sent to bed without his 
supper if he plays truant at church-time a task is set him If he should 
display the precocity of his talents by expressing impious opinions before his- 
brothers and sisters, we should not much blame his fatlier for cutting short 
the controversy with a horse-whip All the reasons which lead us to tlimk 
that parents are peculiarly fitted to conduct the education of their children, 
and tliat education is a principal end of the parental relation, lead us also 
to think, that parents ought to be allowed to use punishment, if necessary, 
for the purpose of forcing children, who are incapable of judging for them- 
selves, to receive religious instruction and to attend rdigious worship Why, 
then, IS this prerogative of punishment, so emmently paternal, to be with- 
held from a paternal government? It seems to us, also, to be the height of 
absurdity to employ civil disabilities for the propagation of an opinion, and 
then to shrink from employing other punishments for the same purpose 
For nothing can be clearer than that, if you punish at all, you ought to- 
punish enough. The pain caused by punishment is pure unmixed evil, and 
never ought to be mflicted, except for the sake of some good It is mere 
foolish cruelty to provide penalties whicli torment the criminal without pre- 
venting the crime Now it is possible, by ^gnmary persecution unrelent- '• 
ingly mflicted, to suppress opmions In this way the- Albigenses were put 
dovm In this ivay the Lollards were put down In this ivay the fair pro- 
mise of the Kcformation was blighted in Italy and Spam But we may safely 
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defy Mv Gladstone to point out a single instance m which the s)stcin nhich 
he recommends has succeeded. 

And why should he be so tender-hearted? What reason can he pve for 
hanging a murderer, and suflenng a hcresiarch to escape without even a 
pecuniar) mulct ^ Is the hcresiarch a less pernicious member of society than 
the niutdcrer ? Is not the loss of one soul a greater evil than the extinction 
of m-uiy lives? And the number of murders comnntted by the most proili- 
gaie bravo tliat ever let out his poniard to hire in Italy, or by tlie most 
savnge buccaneer that ever prowled on Uic Windward Station, is small in- 
dcul, when compared witlitne number of souls which have been caught in 
the snares of one dexterous hcresiarch. If, then, the hcresiarch causes in- 
finitely gruitcr cviU than tlic murderer, why is he not as proper an object of 
penal legislation as the murderer? We can give a reason, a reason, short,’ 
simple, decisive, and consistent We do not extenuate the evil which the 
hcresiarch produces , but we say that it is not evil of tliat sort a^inst which 
It Is the end of government to guard But how Mr Gladstone, who considers 
the evil which Uic hcresiarch produces as evil of the sort against which it is 
the end of government to guard, can escape from the obvious consequence 
of his doctrine, we do not miderstand 'Ihc world is full of pamllcl cases 
An orange-woman stops up die pavement with her wheelbarrow, and a 
policeman takes her into custody A miser who has amassed a million 
suiTcrs an old fnend and benefactor to die in a workhouse, and cannot be 
questioned before any tribunal for his baseness and ingratitude. Is this bc- 
tausc legislators tliink. the orange-woman’s conduct worse than the miser's? 
Kot at all It IS because the stopping up of the pathway is one of tlie ev ils 
against which it is the business of the public autlionties to protect society, 
and heartlessncss is not one of those evils It would be the height of folly 
to say that tlie miser ought, indeed, to be punished, but that he ought to be 
punished less severely than the orange-woman 

Ihe heretical Constantius peiscculcs Athanasius, and why not? Shall 
Ccesar punislt the robber who has taken one purse, and spare the wretch 
who has taught millions to rob the Creator of his honour, and to bestow it 
on the creature? The orthodox Theodosius persecutes the Anans, and 
with equal reason. Shall an insult offered to the Cmsarean majesty be ex- 
piated by ueath , and shall tiierc be no penalty for him who degrades to tlie 
rank of a creature tlie almighty, the mfmite Creator’ "We have a short 
answer for both. “To Csesar the things which are Ctesar’s Cmsar is 
appointed for the punishment of robbers and rebels lie is not appointed for 
the purpose of cither propagating or exterminating the doctnne of the con- 
Eulistontiahty of the Fatlier and toe Son ” “ Not so,” says Mr Gladstone 
“ Ctesar IS miund m conscience to propagate whatever he toinlcs to be toe 
truth as to this question Constantius is bound to establish toe Anan 
woisliip throughout the unpirc, and to disjilacc the bravest captains of his 
legions, and the ablest inimstcrs of lus tre.isury, if they hold the Niccne faith 
llicodosius IS equally bound to turn out every public servant whom his Anan 
predecessors have put iii. But if Constantius lajs on Athanasius a fine of 
a single aureus, if llicodosius impnsons an Anan presbyter for a vvceli, this 
is most unjustifiable oppression ” Our readers will be cunous to know how 
this distinction is made out 

The reasons whida Mr Gladstone gives against persecution aflccling life, 
limb, and property, may be divided mto two classes , first, reasons whidr 
can be callctl reasons only by extreme courtesy, and which nothing but the 
most deplorable necessity would ever have induced a man of his abihties to 
use , and, secondly, reasons winch arc really reasons, and which have so 
much force that they not only completely prove his exception, but com- 
pletely upset lus general rule His artillery on this occasion is composed 
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of two sorts, pieces which will not go off at all^ and pieces ^y^ich go off mth 
a vengeance, and recoil with most crashing effect upon himself ' ^ 

''\ye, as fallible creatures,” says Mr Gbdstone, “havp no naht, fropi'any bare specu- 
lations of our own, to administer poms and penMtics to oUf fellow creatures, wbetberon 
social or religious grounds. We have tiu. right to enforce the laws of the land by such 
pains and penalties, , because it is expressly given by Him who has declared tliat the civil 
rulers are to bear the sword fqp the punishment of evil doers, and for the encouragement 
of them that do well And so, m things spiritual, had it pleased God to give to the 
Church or the State this power, to be permanently exercised o\ er their members,^ or' man- - 
kind at large, ve should nave the right to use it , but it does not appear to have been so 
received, and consequently, it sbaujd not be exercised , / 

We should be sqrry to think that tlic secunty of our hves and property 
from persecution rested on no better giound than this Is not a teacher of 
heresy an evil-doci: ? i Has not heresy been condemned m many countries, 
and in pur own among them, by the laws of tlie land, which, as hlr Gladstone 
says, it justifiable to enforce by penal sanctions? If a heretic is not specially 
mentioned m the text to which hlr Gladstone refers,' neither is an assassin, 
a kidnapper, or a highi/ayman and if the silence of the Hew Testament as 
to all interference of governments to stop the progress of heresy be, a reason 
for npt fining or mmnsoning heretics, it is surely just os good a reason for 
not excluding them from office , , ' , 

*' God,” siys Mr Gladstpne, “ has seen fit to authonze tlie employment of force in thi, 
one case and not in the other for it was with regard to chastisement milicted by tbe 
sword for an insplt offered to himself that the Redeemer declared his kingdom not to be 
of this vyorid — ^meaning, apparently in an espccigt i|ianner,,that it should be otbcrwisc 
than after this world’s fashion, ip respect to the sanction^ py jvhich its laws should bo 
maintamed '• ' i ^ ' 

Now here Mr Gladstone, quoting from njemory, has fallen mto an crroi 
The very remarkable words which he ates do not appear to have had apy 
reference to the wound inflicted by Peter on Mfildius ^ey were addressed 
to Pilate, in answer to the question, “Art thou tlie King pf the'Jews?” We 
cannot help saying that we are surprised that Mr Gladstone should-i{ot have 
more accurately venfied a quotation on whui, according to him, pnncipajly 
depends the n^ht of a hundred milhons of Ijis felloiy-subjeqts, idolaters, Mus- 
sulmans, Catlmlics, and dissenters, to their property, then liberty, and their 
lives ' ’ ’ ' ' 

Mr Gladstone’s humane interpretations of Scripture ape lamentably desti- 
tute of one recommendation, whi(^ he considers os of thp higliest value they 
are by no means in accordance lyitb the general precepts op practice of the 
Church, from t£c tupe when tbe Chnstiuns became strong enough to, perse- 
cute doiyn to a very recent penod A dogma favourable to toleration is 
certainly not a dogma qiiod semper, qtwd ^d/iqut.^ quod omjubus Bossuet vyas 
able to say, we fear with tpo much tfutlj, that op pqe point all Chnstians had 
long been unanimous, the right of the civil magistrate to propagate truth by 
the sword , that even heretics had been orthodox as to this right, and that 
the Anabaptists and Socipians were the fitst who ci^lled it in question We 
will not pretend to say what is the best.explai)ation*of tlie text undei con- 
sideration ,''butwc arc sure that hft Glqdstoiie^s is the worst According tp 
bun, government opght to exclude disspnters from oflicc,|hutnot to fine them, 
because Christ’s Icingdora is not of this world 'VVe do not see why Uie Imp 
may not be drawn at a hundred other places as well <05 that which he has 
chosen We do not see why Lord Clarendon, m recommending the act of 
166.^ against conventicles, might not have said, “ It hath been tliought by 
some tljat this classts of men might ivith adyantige he not only imprisoned 
hut piUoned Butmethmks, my Lqrds, we arc ^ibited from tlje punish- 
ment of the pillory by that Scripture, * My kingdom is not of this wqrld ’ ” 
Archbishop Laud, when he sate on Burton in the Star Chamber, might jiave 
said, “I pronounce fpr the pijloiy, and, indeed, I could wish Hint all such 
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wretches were delivered to the fire, but that our Lord hath said that Ins 
kingdom m not of this world And Gardiner might have wntten to the 
Sheriff qf OxforiMure ; *' See that execution be done -without &1I on Master 
ifodlpyand Master Latimer, as you will ansivei; the same to the Queen's grace 
at your peril But if they shall desue to have some gunpowder for the short- 
enmg of then: tormen^, I see not but you may grant it, as it is wrUten, 
Regttttm nteum non est ite /(oc mmido, that is to say, My kingdom is not of 
this' world,” ’ • 

< But Mr Gladstone has other arguments against persecution, arguments 
which are of so much weight, that they are decisive not only agamst perse- 
cution but against his whole .theory The government,” he says, “ is in- 
competent to exercise mmute and constant supervision over rebgious opmion ” 
And hence he infers, that “a government exceeds its provmce when it comes 
to adapt a scale of punishments to variations m rcligioiu opmion, according 
to their respective degrees of -vanation from the established creed To declme 
affording countenance to sects is a single and simple rule To punish their 
professors, acQprdmg to their several errors, even were there no other objec- 
tion, IS one'for which, the state most assume functions wholly ecclesiastical, 
and for which it is not mtnnsically fitted ” 

Tins IS, m our opinmn, quite true. But how does it agree with Mr Glad- 
stone’s theory? \yha't 1 the government incompetent to e.xerase even such 
a degree of supervision over religious opmion as is imphed by the punish- 
ment of tlie most deadly heresy 1 The government incompetent to measure 
even the grossest deviations from the standard of truth ' The gpvemm^ent 
not intrmsically ^alified to judge of the comparative enormity of any theo- 
logical errors I ^e government so ignorant on these subjects that d is 
compelled to leave, not pierely subtle heresies, discernible only by the pye 
of a Cyril, or a Bucer, but Socmianism, Deism, Mahometanism, Idolatry^ 
Atheism, unpunished ' To whom does Mr Gladstone assign the office of 
sclectmg a religion, for the state, from among hundreds of religions, every 
one of which lays claim to , truth ? Even to this same government, -vyhich is 
now pronounced to be so unfit for theological mvestigations that ij: caimot 
venture to punish a man for worshippmg a lump of stone with a score of 
heads and mmds i We do not remember eyer to have ffillen m ryith a more 
extraordinary instance of inwusistcncy When hir Gladstone mBbes to prove 
that the government ought to estabhsh and endow a rebgion, and to fence 
it -with a Test, Act, government is rb irao in the moral world Those who 
would confine it to secular ends talre a low -view of its nature A rehgion 
must be attached to its agency^ and this leligion must be that of the con,- 
science of the governor, or none It is for tlie Governor to deade between 
Papists and Protestants, Jansepistsond Mohmsts, Aimmians and Calvinists, 
Episcopohans and Fresbytenans, Sabelhans and Tnth^ists, Homoousians 
and Homoiousians, Nestonans and Eutychians, Monothehtes and Monopliy- 
sites, Psedobaptists and Anabaptists It is for him to rejudge the acts of 
l^icc and Rimim, of Ephesus and Chalcedon, of Constantmople and St John 
Lateran, of Trent and Dort It is for bun to arbitrate between the Greek 
and the Latin procession, and to deiernune whetlier that mysterious Jil^qtU 
shall or shall not have a place m the nabonM creed When he has made 
up his mind, he is to tax the whole commuriity in order to pay people to 
teach his opinion, whatever it may be He is to rely on his own judgment, 
though lb maybe opposed to that of rune tenths of the society ^ He is to act 
on h^ ovm judgment, at the risk of exatmg the most formidable discont,ents. 
He 15 to infill perhaps on a great majon^ of the popolabon, what, whether 
Mr Gladstone may choose to call it persecution or not, will always be felt 
as persecution by those who sufier it He is, on account of differences often 
^ j*ao slight for -vulgar comprehension, to deprive the state of the services of 
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the ablest men lie is to debase and enfeeble the community' which he 
governs, from a nation into a sect. In our own country, for example, 
millions of Catholics, millions of Protestant Dissenters, are to be excluded 
from all power and honours, A great hostile fleet is on the sea, but Nelson 
is not to command m the Channel if in the mystery of the Tnmty he con* 
founds the persons An invading army lias landed in Kent ; but the Duke 
of Wellmgton is not to be a^ the head of ‘our forces if he divides the sub- 
stance And after all this, Mr Gladstone tells us, that it would be wrong to 
imprison a Jen, a Mussulman, or a Budhist, for a day, because really a 
government cannot understand these matters, and ought not to meddle witli 
questions which belong to the Church A smgular dieologian, indeed, this 
government ' So learned that it is competent to exclude Grotms from office 
for being a Semi - Pelagian, so unlearned that it is incompetent to fine a 
Hindoo peasant a rupee for going on a pilgrimage to Ju^emaut 

‘To solicit and persuade one another." sajs Air Gladstone, “are privileges which 
belong to us all and the wiser and better man is bound to advise the less wise and good 
but he IS not only not bound, he is not allowed, speaking generally, to coerce him.' It 
IS untrue, then, that the same considerations which bind a government to submit a reli* 
gion to the free choice of the people would therefore justify their cnforangits adoption " 

Granted But it is true that all the same considerations which would jus- 
tify a government in propagating a religion by means of avil disabihties 
would justify the propagating of tliat religion by penal laws To sohat ' 
Is It solicitation to tell a Catholic Duke, that he must abjure his rehgion or 
walk out of the House of Lords > To persuade' Is it persuasion to tell a 
barrister of distinguished eloquence and leammg that he shall grow old in 
his stuff gown, while his pupils are seated above him m ermine, because he 
cannot digest the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian creed? Would Mr 
Gladstone think that a religious system iihich he considers as false, Soam- 
anism, for example, was submitted to his free choice, if it were submitted in 
these terms ? — “ If jou obstinately adhere to the faith of the Nicenc fathers, 
you shall not be burned in Smithdeld, you shall not beWnt to Dorchester 
gaol, you shall not even pay double land-tax But you shall be shut' out 
from all situations in which you might exercise your tiuents mth honour to 
yourself and advantage to the country The House of Commons, Uie bench 
of magistracy, are not for such as you You shall see younger men, your 
inferiors m station and talents, nsc to the highest dignities and attract the 
gaze of nations, while you are doomed to neglect and obscunty If you have 
a son of the highest promise, a son such as other fathers would contemplate 
with delight, the developement of his fine talents and of his generous ambi- 
tion shall be a torture to you , You sliail look on him as a being doomed to 
lead, as you have led, the abject life of a Roman or a Neapolitan m the 
midst of the great English people All those high honours, so much more 
precious than the most costly gifts of despots, with which a free country de- 
corates its illustrious citizens, shall be to lum, as they have been to you, 
objects not of hope and virtuous emulation, but of hopeless, envious pinmg 
Educate him, if you wish him to feel his degradation Educate him, if you 
xvish to stimulate his craving for what he never must enjoy Educate him, 
if you would imitate the barban^ of that Celtic tyrant who fed hispnsoners 
on salted food till they called eageily for drmk,< and then let down on empty 
cup into the dungeon, and left them to die of thirst ” Is this to solicit, to 
persuade, to submit i^igion to the free choice of man ? Would a fhie of a 
thousand pounds, would imprisonment in Neiygate for six months, under 
mrcumstances not disgraceful, give Mr Gladstone the pain whidi he would 
feel, if he were to be told that he was to be dealt with in the way m which 
jie would himself deal with more than one half of his countrymen? 

We are not at all surprised to find such inconsistency even in a man of Mr 
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Gladstone’s talents The truth is, that every man is, to a great extent, the 
creature of the age. It is to no purpose that he resists the influence whicli 
the vast mass, in which he is but an atom, must exercise on him He may 
try to be a man of the tenth century but he cannot Whether he will or no, 
he must be a man of the nineteenth century He shares m the motion of 
the moral as well as in that of the physical vvorld “He can no more be as 
intolerant as he would have been in the days of the Tudors thanhe can stand 
in^the ev ening exactly where he stood m the morning The globe goes round 
from west to east; and he must go round with it When he says that he is 
where he was, he means only that he has moved at the same rate with all 
^und him W^en he says that he has gone a good way to the westward, 
he means only that he lias not gone to the eastward quite so rapidly as his 
neighbours Mr Gladstone’s book is, in this respect, a very gratifymg per- 
fonnance It is the measure of what a man can do to be left belimd by the 
world It is the strenuous effort of a very vigorous mind to keep as far m 
the rear of Ac general progress as possible And yet, wiA Ae most intense 
qxertion, 'Mr Gladstone cannot help being, on some important points, greatly 
m advance of Locke himself, and, with whatever admiration he may regard 
Laud, It IS well for him, we can tell him, that he did not wnte in Ae days 
of that zealous pnmate, who would certamly have refuted the expositions of 
Scripture which we have quoted, by one of the keenest arguments Aat can 
be addressed to human ears 

This IS not Ae only instance in which Mr Gladstone has shrunk m a very 
remarkable manner from the consequences of his own Aeory If Acre be 
in Ae whole world a state to which Ais theory is applicable, Aat state is 
the Bntish Empire in Indio. Even we, who detest paternal governments 
m geneml, shall admit that the duties of the government of India are, to a 
considerable extent, paternal There, the supenonty of the governors to 
the governed in moral science is unquestionable The conversion of Ae 
whole people to Ae worst form Aat Chnstiamty ever wore m the darkest 
ages would be a most happy event It is not necessary that a man should 
be a Christian to wish for the propagation of Chnstiamty in India It is 
sufScient that he should be an European not much below the ordmary Euro- 
pean level of good sense and humanity Compared vviA the importance of 
the mterests at stoke, all Aose Scotch and Irish questions which occupy so 
large a portion of Mr Gladstone’s book, smk into insignificance In no port 
of the world, since Ae days of Theodosius, has so large a heaAen population 
been subject to a Chnsban government In no part of Ac vvorld is heathen- 
ism more cruel, more licentious, more fruitful of absurd rites and pernicious 
laws Surely, if it be the duty of government to use its power and its 
revenue 111 order to bring seven milhons of Irish Catholics over to Ae Pro- 
testant Church, it is d fortton the duty of the government to use its power 
and its revenue in order to make seventy millions of idolaters Christians 
If It be a sm to suffer John Howard or WiUiam Penn to hold any oihee m 
>£ngland, because Ae> are not in communion vviA the Established Church, 
It must be a.crying sin mdeed to admi^ to high situations men who bow 
down, in temples covered with emblems of vice, to Ae hideous images of 
sensual or malevolent gods 

But no Orthodovy, it seems, is more shocked by Ae pnests of Rome 
than by Ae pnests of Kalee The plain red-bndk buddmg, the Cave of 
Adullam, or Ebenezer Chapel, where uneducated men hear a half-educated 
man talk of Ae Chnstian law of love and Ae Christian hope of glory, 13 
unworthy of Ae mdulgence w hich is reserved for Ae sbrme where Ae Thug 
suspends a portion of the spoils of murdered travellers, and for Ae car which 
gnnds Its way through Ae bones of self-immolated pilgrims “It would 
be,” says Mr Gladstone, “ an absurd exaggeration to momtam it as tho part 
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of such u'govemtncnt as that of the British itt xTANO STATE 
door of every subject at once the ministrations of 4.. , community' >yhich he. 

rehgion” The government ought mdeed to desire country, for example. 

But the extent to which they must do so must be -“a? are to be excluded 
which the people are found wiling to receive it ” gga,^ Nelson 

limitation m tlie case of Ireland He xvould give the\. f jjjg Trmity he con* 
Church whetlier they Idee it or not “We believe,” sayv^^gu^ jjat the Duke 
which we place before them is, whetlier they know it or n^ divides the sub- 
be beneficial to them , and tha^ if they know it not now, tliey vnld be wrong to ' 
when it IS presented to them fairly Shall we, tlien, purchase theL-j^use really n 
at the expense of their substantial, nay, their spiritual mterests?” -^dle with 

And why does Mr Gladstone allow to the Undoo a privilege whi^^, this 
denies to the Inshman ? Why does he reserve Ins greatest liberality for & oifice 
most monstrous errors? Why does he pay most respect to tliei opmion otoc " 
the least enhghtened people ? Wliy does he withhold the right to exerciser 
paternal audionty from that one government which is fitter to exercise pater* v 
nal authonty than any government that ever existed m. tlie world \We will 1 
give the reason in his own words 

“ In British India,” he says, ‘a small niimher of persons advanced to a higher grade 
of civihsation, exercise the powers of government over m umnenscly ^eater number of 
less cultivated persons, not by coercion, but under free stipulation with the governed 
Now, the tights of 1 government, in circumstances thus pecuh ir, obviously depend 
neither upon die nnrestneted theory of paternal principles, nor upon any primordial or 
fictitious contract of indefinite powers, hut upon an express aud VnowU treaty, matter of 
positive agreement, not of natural ordinance ” ' ■' 

Where Mr Gladstone has seen this treaty we cannot guess , for, though 
he calls it a “known treaty,” we will slake our credit that it is quite un- 
known both at Calcutta and Madras, both m Leadenhall Street and Cannon 
Row, that it IS not to be found m any of the enormous folios of papers relat- ‘ 
mg to India which fill the book-cases of members of Farhament, that it has 
utterly escaped the researches of all the histonans of our Eastern empire, 
that, in the long and mterestmg debates of 1813 on the admission of mis- 
sionaries to India, debates of winch the most valuable part has been excel- 
lendy preserved by the care of the speakers, ne allusion to this important 
instrument is to be found 1 he tnitli is tliat this treaty is a nonentity It 
is by coercion, it is by the sword, and not by free stipulation ivith the 
governed, that England rules India , nor is England bound by any contract 
whatever not to d^ tvilh Bengal as she deals with Ireland She may set 
up a Bishop of Patna, and a Dean, of Hoogley , she may grant away tlie 
public revenue for the maintenance of prebendanes of Benares and canons 
of Mooishedabad , she may divide the country into parishes, and place a 
rector with a sbpend m every one of them , and all this without ml^ging 
any positive agreement If there be such a treaty, Mr Gladstone can have 
no difficulty in makmg knoivn its date, its tehns, and, above all, the precise 
extent of the territory uathin which we have smfuUy bound ourselves to be 
guilty of practical atheism The lost pomt is of great n^ortance For, 
as the provmces of our Indian empire were acquired at difieient tunes, and 
m very different ways, no single treaty, indeed no ten treahbs, wdl justify 
the system pursued by our government there ' 

The plain state of the case is this No man in his senses would dream 
of applying Mr Gladstone’s theory to India , because, if so applied, it would 
mevitably destroy our empire, and, with our empire^ the best ^ance of 
spreading Christianity among the natives^ This Mr Gladstone felt In 
some way or other his theory wais to be saved, and the monstrous conse- 
quences avoided Of intentional misrepresentation we are qmte sure that 
he is mcapablc But we cannot acquit him of that unconscious disingenu- 
ousness from which the most upright man, when strongly attached to an 
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TOimon, IS seldom wlidlly free We beheve that he recoded from the rum- 
^ s consequences ViTuch his system would produce, if tned iii India , but 

t he did not like to say so, lest he aho^d la^ Himself' open to the charge 
of Sdcrificiiie principle to expediency, a word which’ is held m the utmost 
abhorrence by all his sAool Accordmgly, 'he caught at the notion of a 
treaty, d notion which must, we thi^, have onginated in, some rhetorical 
expression whidi he has imperfectly understood There is one excellent 
way of avoidmg tlife drawmg of a false cohdusion from a false major, and 
that is by haviiig a false mimr Inaccurate history is an admirable correc- 
tKfe of unreasonable theory And thus it is m die present base A bad 
generd rule is laid down, and obstinately maintained, where! er the conse- 
quences are not too monstrous for hiiman bigotry But when they Become 
so horrible that even Christ Church shrinks, that even Onel stands agliast, 
tlie rule is evaded* by means of a fichttous contract One imaginary obliga- 
iioli is set up against another Mr Gkdstoiie first preaches to governments 
the, duty of nndertalting an enterprise just as rational as the Crusades, and 
then dispenses them from it on the ground of a treaty which is just as 
authentic as the doiiation df Constanbne to Pope Sylvester His system 
resembles nothmg so much as a forged bond wifli a forged release mdorsed 
on the back of it 

Witli more shdw of reason he rests the claims ot the ^cotch Church on a 
> contract. He considers that contract, hou fever, as most' ibijUstifiable, and- 
speaks of the settmg up of the Kirk aS a disgraceful blot oh ihe reign 'of 
william the Tlurd Surely it would be amusing, if it were not melancholy, 
to see a man of virtue and abihhes unsatisfied with die calamities which one 
Churdi, constituted on false principles, has brought dp'on the empite, and 
repmmg diat Scotland is not m the same state with Ireland, that tto Scot- 
tish agitator is raising rent and putting county members m and out, that no 
Presbvtenan afeociation is dividmg supreme power with the government, 
That no meetings of precursors and repealers are covenng Ihe &de of the 
Calton Hill, that twenty-five thousand troops are not reqmred to maintain 
onler on the north of the Tweed, that the anniversary of the Battle of BoOi- 
wdl Bridge is not regularly celebrated by insult, noi:, and murder We 
could hardly find a stronger argument ^ihst Mr Gladstones system than 
lint which Scotland furnishes The policy which has been followed m 
that country Has been directly opposed to the pohey which life recommends 
And the consequeneb is that Scotland, having been one of the rudest, one 
of the poorest, One of the most turbulent countnes m Europe, has become 
one of the most highly clvihsed, ohe of the most flourishing, one of the moSi 
trdnquil The atrocinbs' whidi were of common occurrence whilfe an ilhpop- 
uiar church'Was dominant are unknown In spite of d. mutual dVeision as 
bitter as ever separated one pbople from another, the^ two kingdoms which 
compose our iskmd have been nidissolublyjomed together Of the aiicient 
national feelmg there remains jufet enough to be ornanlental and liseful; 
juSl enough to inspire the poet, dnd to kindle a generoUs and friendly emu- 
lation m the bosom of the soldier 'Eht for all the ends of government the 
nations are one And why dre thfey So? The drtswer iS simple The 
nations are one for all the erids of government, because in iheir union the 
triie ends of government alone were kept m sight The nations are one 
because the Churches are two 

Such is the union of Eilglahd with Scotland, drt Union which resembles 
Uie muon olthfe, limbs of one healthfiil and vigorous body, all'moved by one 
w III, all co-opferatmg for common ends The systerh of hlr Gladstone would 
have produced an union winch can he compared only to that which is the 
subject of a wild^ Persian fable King Zohak— we tell the story as Mr 
Southey tells it to' us— gaVe the devil leave to kiss his shoulders Instantly 

t 
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Iwo serpents sprang out, who, m the fury of hunger, attacked his head, and 
attempted' to get at his bram Zohak pulled them away, and tore them, 
with lus nails But he found that they were inseparable parts of himself, 
and that what he was lacerating ivas his oivn flesh Perhaps we might be 
able to find, if we looked round the world, some pohtical union like tins, 
some hideous monster of a state, cursed witii one principle of sensation and 
two pnnciples of volition, self-loathmg and self-tortunng, made up of parts 
whidfi are dnveii by a frantic impulse to inflict mutual pam, yet are doomed 
to feel whatever they inflict, which are divided by an iireconcileable. hatred, 
yet are blended in an indissoluble identity Mr Gladstone, from his tender 
concern for Zohak, is unsatisfied because the devil has as yet kissed, only 
one shoulder, because there is not a snake mangling and mangled on the 
left to keep in countenance his brother on the right 
But we must proceed m our examination of Ins theory Having, os lie 
conceives, proved that it is the duty of every government to profess some 
religion or other, right or wrong, and to establish that religion, he then 
comes to tlie question what religion a government ought to prefer, and he 
decides this question in favour of the form of Chnstiauity established in 
England The Church of England is, according to him, the pure Catholic' 
Church of Christ, which possesses the apostoheal succession of ministers, 
and inthin whose pale is to be found that umty which is essential to truth 
For her decisions he claims a degree of reverence far beyond what she has 
ever, in any of her formulanes, claimed for herself, far beyond nhat the 
moderate school of Bossuet demands for the Pope , and scarcely short of 
what that school would ascribe to Pope and General Council together To 
separate from her communion is schism To reject her traditions or inter' 
pcetations of Scripture is sinful presumption 
Mr Gladstone pronounces the nght of private judgment, as it is generally 
understood throughout Protestant Europe, to be a monstrous abuse He 
declares himsdf favourable, indeed, to the exercise of private judgment, after 
a fashion of his own We have, according to him, a nght to judge all the 

doctrines of the Church of England to be sound, but not to judge any of them 
to be unsound He has no objection, he assures us, to active inquiry into 
religious questions On the contrary, he thinks such inqmry higmy desir- 
able, as long as it does not lead to diversi^ of opmion , which is much the 
same thing as if he were to recommend the use of fire that will not bum dorvn 
liouses, or of brandy that will not make men drunk Pie conceives it to be 
perfectly possible for mankind to exercise their intellects vigorously and freely 
on theological subjects, and yet to come to exactly the same’’conclusions with 
each other and witli (he Church of England And for this opmion he gives, 
ns far as we have been able to discover, no reason whatever, except that every 
body who vigorously and freely exercises his understandmg on Euclid’s 
Theorems assents to them “ The activity of private judgment,” he truly 
observes, “and the unity and strength of conviction in mathematics vary 
directly as each other ” On this unquestionable fact he constructs a some- 
what questionable argument Every body who freely inquires agrees, hesays, 
with Euclid But the Church is as much m Ae nght as Euclid Why, then, 
should not every free inquirer agree wi& the'Church ? We could put many 
similar questions Either tlie lOfirmative or the negative of tlie proposition 
that King Charles iiTote the Icon Bastlike is^as^tme as that two sides of a 
tnangle are greater than the third side Why, tlien, do Dr Wordsworth and- 
Mr Hallam agree m thinking two sides of a tnangle greater than tlie third 
side, and yet differ about the genumeness of the Icon Basthle, f The state 
of the exact saences proves, says Mr Gladstone, that, as respects religion, 
" the association of these two ideas, activity of inquiry, and vanety of con- 
clusion, IS a fallacious one ” We might just as well turn the aigument the 
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otlier way, and infer from the variety of religious opinions tliat there must 
necessanl} be hostile mathematical sects, some affirming, and some denying, 
that the squire of the hypothenuse is equal to the squares of the sides. But 
ive do not think either the one analogy or the other of the smallest value 
Our wiy of ascertaining the tendency of free mquiry is simply to open our 
ejes and look at tlie world m which we lue , and there wre see that free m- 
quiiy on mathematical subjects produces unity, and that free inquiry on moral 
subjects produces disctepincy There would undoubtedly be less discrepancy 
if inqmrers were more diligent and candid But discrepancy there will be 
among the most diligent and candid, as long as tlie constitution of the human 
mind, and the nature of monl evidence, coiitmue unchanged That we have 
not freedom and unity together is a very sad thing , and so it is that we ha\e 
not wings But we .ire just as likely to see the one defect removed as the 
other It IS not only m religion that this discrepancy is found It is the 
same with all niatters'Which depend on moral evidence, wth judicial ques- 
tions, for example, and with political questions All the judges will work 
a sum in the rule of three on the same principle, and bring out the same con- 
clusion. But it docs not follow that, however honest and laborious they may 
be, they will all be of one mind on the Douglas case. So it is vain to hope 
that there may be a free constitution under which every representative will 
be unanimously elected, ind ev ery law unanimously passed , and it would be 
Tidiculous for a statesman to stand wondenng and bemoaning himself because 
people who agree in thinking that two and two make four cannot agree about 
the new poor law, or the admmistration of Canada 

There are two intelligible and consistent courses which may be followed 
with respect to the exercise of private judgment , the course of the Romanist, 
who interdicts pnvate judgment because of its inevitable mconveiuenccs , and 
the course of the Protestant, who permits pnvate judgment in spite of its in- 
evitable mconvcniences Both are more reasonable thin Mr Gladstone, who 
would have pnvate judgment witlrout its inevitable inconveniences The 
Romanist produces repose by means of stupefaction The Protestant encour- 
ages activity, though he knows that where there is much activity there will 
be some aberration Mr Gladstone wishes for the unity of the fifteenth cen- 
tury with the active and searching spint of the SLXtcenth He might as w cll 
Wish to be m two places at once 

When Mr Gladstone says that we “actually require discrepancy of opimon 
— require and demand enor, falsehood, blindness, and plume ourselves on 
such discrepancy as attesting a freedom which is only viluable when used for 
unity in the truth,” he expresses himself with moie energy tlian precision 
Nobody loves discrepancy for the sake of discrepancy But a person who 
conscientiously believes that> free inquiry is, on the whole, beneficial to the 
interests of truth, and that, from the imperfection of the human faculties, 
wherever tliere is mudi free inquiry there will be some discrepancy, may, 
without impropriety, consider such dtscrepauw, though in itself an evil, as 
a sign of good That there are ten thousand thieves m London is a very 
melancholy fact But, looked at in one point of view, it is a reason for exulta- 
tion For what other city could mamtain ten thousand thieves? What must 
be the mass of prealdi, where the fragments gleaned by lawless pilfenngnse 
to so large an-amount? St Kilda would not support a single pickpocket 
The quantity of theft is, to a certain extent, an index of tlie quantity of useful 
industry and judicious speculation And just as we may, from the great 
number of rogues in a town, infer tliat mudi honest gam is made iherc , so 
may we often, from the quantity of error ma community, draw a cheenng 
inference, as to ‘the degree m which the public nund is turned to those m- 
quines which alone can lead to rational convictions of truth 

Mr Ghdstone seems to imagine that most Protestants thmk it possible for 
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die same doctrme to be at once true and iklsc , or that they thihlc it imma« 
tenal whether, on a rehgious question, a man qomes to a true or aialse 
conclusion If diere be any Protestants who hold notions so absurd, we 
abandon them to his censure , < ^ 

Tlie Protestant doctnne toudimg Ihe n^ht of 'pnvate judgment, that doC' 
trine which is the common foundation or die Anglican, the Lutheran, and 
the Calvmistic Churches, that doctnne by which every sect of dissenters vin- 
dicates its separation, we conceive not to be this, that opposite opinions may 
bodi be true, nor this, that tmtli and falsehood are both equally good , nor 
yet this, that all speculative error is necessanly mnocent j but this, dial there ^ 
IS on the face of the cardi no visible body to whose decrees men are bound 
to submit their pnvate judgment on pomts of faith. 

Is there always such a visible body? Was there such a visible body in 
die year 1500? If not; why are we to believe that there is such a body m ‘ 
the year 1S39? If diere was such a body in the year 1500, what was 'it?^ 
Was it the Church of Rome ? And how can the Church of England’ be’^ 
ordiodov now, if the Church of Rome was orthodox then’ ' 

“In England,” says Mr Gladstone, “the case was widely different from 
that of the Conbnent Her reformation did not destroy, but successfully 
inamtamed, the unity and succession of the Chiqch in herapostoheal ministry 
We have, therefore, still among us die ordained hereditary witnesses, of die 
truth, conveymg it to us through on unbroken series from our Lord Jesus 
Christ and his Aposdes This is to us the ordmary voice of authority, of 
authonty equally reasonable and equally true, whedier we will hear, or 
whethei we wdl forbear ” 

Mr Gladstone’s reasoning is not so clear as might be 'desired We have 
among us, he says, ordained hereditary ivitnesses of the truth, and their 
voice IS to us the voice of authority Undoubtedly, if they are witnesses of 
die truth, dieir voice is the voice of authority But this is httlc more Oian 
sajnng that the truth is the truth Nor is truth more true because it'comes 
111 an unbroken senes from the Apostles The Nicene faith is not more trae 
in the mouth of die Archbishop of Canterbury, than in that of a Moderator^ 
of the General Assembly If our respect for the authority pf the Church is 
to be only consequent upon our conviction of die truth of her doctruies, we 
come at once to that monstrous abuse, the Proteslaht exercise of pnvate 
judgment But if Mr Gladstone means that we ought to beheve that the 
Church of England speaks the troth, because slle has the apostolical succes-_ - 
Sion, we greatly doubt whether such a doctnne can be mamtained In the" 
first place, what proof have we of the fact ’ We have, indeed, heard it said 
that Providence 'woiact certainly have mterfered to preserve the apostoheal 
succession in the true Chinch Ilut this is an argunient fitted for understand- 
ings of a diiTerent lund from Mr Gladstone’s He will haidly tell us diat 
die Church of England is the true Churdi because she has the succession ; 
and that she has the succession because she is die true Church ' 

What eviaence, then, have we for the fact of the apostoheal succession’ 
And here we may easily defeild the troth dgamst Oxford with the same argil- ' 
menls with which, m old tunes, the truth was defended by Oxford agamst 
Rome In this stage of our combat, with Mr Gladstone, we need, few 
weapons except those which we find m the well-fumished and well-ordered 
armoury of Chdlrngworth. ” ’ , , 

The transmission of orders from the Apdsdes to an Enghsh dergymaii of 
the present day must have been through a very great number of mteimediate 
persons Now, it is probable that no clergyman m the Church of England 
can trace up his spiritual genealogy from bishop to bishop, so far back as 
the tune of the Conquest There remain many centuries during which the - 
history of the transmisstoh of lus orders is buried m utter darkness And 
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wlvether he he a pnesl by succession from Ihe Apbstles depends on the ques- 
tion, whether, during that, long period, some thousands of events took place, 

, any one of winch may, n ithout any gross improbability, be suppbsed not to 
have taken place We have not a tittle of evidence fot any one of these 
{fvents ' We do not even know the names or countnes of the men to whom 
it IS taken for granted that these events happened We do not know whether 
the spinbal ancestors of any one of oar cbntemporanes were Spamsh or 
Armeman, Anan or Orthodox In the ntter absence of all particular evi- 
dence, we are surely entitled to reqmre that there should be very strong evi- 
dence mdeed that the strictest regulanty was observbd in eVery generation, 
and that episcopal functions were exercised by none who were not bishops 
by succession from the Apostles But we have no such evidence In the 

fet places ue have not ftm and accurate information touchmg the polity of 
the Church ,dunng the century which followed the persecution of Nero, 
That, during this period, the overseers of all tlie httle Gmstian societies 
scattered ditough the Roman empire held then spiritual authonty by virtue 
,of holy orders denved from the Apostles, cannqt be proved by contemporary 
testimony, or by any testimony which can be regaided as decisive The 
question, whether the primitive ecclesiastical constitution bore a greater ic- 
semblauce to the Anglican or to the Calvmistic model has been fiercely dis- 
puted Tt IS a question on whidi men of emment parts, leannng, and piety 
have diflered, and do to this day differ very widely It is a question on 
winch at least a full half of tlie ability and erudition of Protestant' Europe 
has, ever smce the Reformation, been opposed to the Anghcan pretensions 
Mr Gladstone himself, we are persuaded, would have the candour to allow 
that, if no evidence were admitted but that which is furnished by the genume 
Gmstian literature of the first two centimes, judgment would not go m fdVout 
of prelacy,. And if he looked at the subject as calmly as he would look at 
a controyetsy respectmg thd Roman Comitii or the Anglo-Sax^on Witten- 
agemote, he would probably think that the absence of contemporary evi- 
dence during so long a penod was a defect which later attestations, however 
numerous, could but veiy imperfectly supply It is surely impohnc to rest 
the doctcmes of the English Church on a historical theory which, to mnety- 
mne Protestants out of a hundred, would seem much more questionable than 
any of those doctnnes. Nor is this all Extreme obscunty overhangs tlie 
history of the middle ages , and the facts which arc discbmible through that 
obscunty prove that Uid Church was exceedmgly ill regulated. We read of 
sees of (he highest digrdfy openly sold, transferred backwards and forivards 
by pdpular tumult, b^towed sometimes by a profligate woman on her para- 
mour, sometimes by a 'warlike baron on a kmsmdn still a stripling We 
lead of bishops of ten yedrs old,' of bishops of five years old, of many popes 
who were mere boys, and whd hvolled the frantic dissoluteness of Caligula, 
nay, of a female pope . And though this last story, once behevcd through- ' 
Out all Europe, has been disproved by the strict researches of modem criti- 
cism, tlie most discemmg of those who reject it have admitted tiiat it is not 
intnnsically improbable In our own island, it tvas the complamt of Alfred 
tliat not a single pnest south of the Thames, dnd very few on the nortli, 
could read either Latin or English And tins ilhierdte clergy exercised their 
muiistry amidst a rude and half-heatllbn populatioil, m w hum Damsh pirates, 
unchnstened, or christened by the huudtedon a fidd> of battle, were mingled 
with a Saxon pea^ntiy scarcely better instructed m religion The state of’ 
Ireland was still worse “Tota lUa per imivetsam Hibemiam dissnl gtio 

ecdesiasticm discipline, lUa nbique pro coi^etudine Christiana seva sub- 
mtroducta barbanes," are the expressions of St Bernard. We ar^ there- 
fore, at a loss to conceive how any clergyman can feel confident tbnt hie 
orders have come down'correctly, Whether he be really a. successor of the 
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Apostles depends on an immense number of such contingencies as these 
whether, under Kuig Ethehvolf, a stupid pnest might not, while baptizing ' 
several scores of Danish prisoners who had just made their option between 
the~ font and the gallows, inadvertently omit to perform the nte'on one of 
these graceless proselytes , whether, in the seventh century, an impostor, who 
had never received consecration, mightnothave passed himself off as a bishop 
on a rude tribe of Scots , whether a lad' of twelve did really, by a ceiemony 
^huddled over when he was too drunk to know what he was about, coincy 
the episcopal character to a lad of ten 

Since the first century, not less, m all probabdity, than a hundred thou* 
sand persons have exercised the functions of bishops That many of these . 
have not been bishops by apostolical succession is quite certain Hooker 
admits diat deviations from the general rule have been frequent, and vntli a 
boldness worthy of his high and statesman-Iike intellect, pronounces them 
to have been often justifiable “There maybe,” says he, “sometimes very 
just and sufficient reason to allow ordination made without a bishop Where 
the Church must needs have some ordained, and neitlier hath nor can liave 
possibly a bishop to ordain, m case of such nec^ity the ordinary institution 
of God hath given oftentimes^ and may give place And therefore we are 
not simply without exception to uigc a hneal descent of power from the 
Apostles by continued succession of bishops in every effectual ordmation ” 
There can be little doubt, we think, that the succession, if it ever existed, 
has often been mterrupted m ways much less respectable For example, 
let us suppose, and we are suie that no well-informed person vnll thmk the 
supposition by any means improbable, that, in the third century, a man. of 
no pnnciple and some parts, who has, in the course of a roving and dis- 
creditable life, been a catechumen at Antiocli, and has there become familiar 
with Christian usages and doctnnes, afterwards rambles to'Marseilles, wli^re 
he finds a Christian society, nch, liberal, and simple-hearted He pretends 
to be a Christian, attracts notice by hu, abihties and affected zeal, and is 
raised to the episcopal dignity without having ever been baptized That 
such an event might happen, nay, was very likely to happen, cannot well 
be disputed by any one who has read the Life of Peregnnus The very 
virtues, indeed, which distmguished the early Christians, seem to have laid ' 
them open to those arts which deceived ^ ' , 

“ Uriel, though Regent of the Sun, and held 
The ahaipe:>t-sighted spirit of all in Heaven ” 

Now, this unbaptized impostor is evidently no successor of the Apostles 
He IS not even a Christian , and all orders derived through such a pretended 
bishop are altogether invalid Do we know enough of the state of the world 
and of the Church in the third century to be able to say with confidence that 
there were not at that time twen^such pretended bishops’ Every such 
case makes a break in the apostoh^ succession. 

Now, suppose that a bresik, such as Hooker admits to have been both 
common and justihable, or such as we have supposed to be produced by 
hypocrisy and cupidity, were found m the chom wmch connected die Aposdes 
with any of the missionaries who first spread Christianity in die wilder parts 
of Europe, who can say how extensive the effect of this single break may 
be? Suppose that St Fatnck, for example, if ever there was such a man, or 
Theodore of Tarsus, who is said to have consecrated m the sevendi. century 
the first bishops of many Engluh sees, had not the true apostolical orders, 

IS It not conceivable that such a curcumstance may affect the orders of many ' 
clergymen now livmg? , Even if |it were possible, which it assuredly is not» 
to prove that the Church had the apostolical orders m the thud century, it 
would be impossible to prove diat those orders were not in the twelfth cen- 
tury so far lost that no ecclesiastic could be certain of the legitimate descent 
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liia o%v»i i,>irjt«al tluractvr. Ai'tl if tliia \v«c bo» ro &ub£cc)Ut;nt prccau* 
Co ili^ rjjviif tJw cvjI,* 

Lti'Um jiicjitb state* the conchi-'icn at .vluch he had am\cd on ilus sub* 
jeet ift iVeve \vty Tt'iuthahic aoiU* * ‘‘niat of tea thousand probables no 
“ cac tiu lU be fi] e ; U at of lai lhou-.ii.d TCtjuattu, nheteof 'iny one may 
fa{% aaV i nc should l>c thu to me i « extrcmuly iinptoraWe, and 

ocU ton hi {jentvan to i*anosi>'bie. ho that the assunnee hereof it like a 
rue! me eomt»oxMi of an umumirablc nmUUudu of pieces, of -nhich it is 
s’Ki uahlffK bat >-Oiwc wiH l< oat of order , ami >cf, if any one be so, 
tl c ahu*« fitncViIK of ncccssil) to the (^und - and he that sliall put them 
together, in 1 matuiLly cini-idcf all the po-isihlcMay* of lapsing and nullify* 
ing a pnivil'cirtl m tW Cliurch of Route, will U. \ciy inclinable to think, 
ih ,i it ta a limidrod to one, tint among .a hunitrcd •.ecniiiig pnesti, there u 
til-: cRC true o,ic , na^., thit it n not a thing icr> tinprobablc that, amongst 
tli- 4 . u'uny ititilfteni ahtJi nuke up the Romish hiLtartlt), (here an. not 
l icai> in e.” We do iiut pretend to know to what precise extent the can- 
oivitsof Oxftnl n^^tee With ihoie of Rome js to the urcunistaucus w inch 
iiuUifvotdcia. W'e adl not, incnFore, go so far as, Cliillins'worth W’c only 
■sij iIhU we ssc no siiisrattorj proof of the fact, Put the Cimrch of laigland 
j/ifcs'Cc.-vcs the apo .Mshcal iueccsoon And, after all, if Mr Gladstone could 
} to\ c the ajxxiiohcal succaaiion, whai w outd the apostolical succcs-Moii proi c * 
lie siAjs that ** We base among u* the oidati td hereditary witnassca of the 
truth, con'ii.Mng it to iw through an utthiAin senus from our lord Jesus 
uhn-t and hu Aitostlcn ’* tlru the fact^ Is there any doubt that the 
o'dcr* of the Oiureli of laigland are generally denaed from the Church of 
Itomc? lloea not the Chureh of laigkand declare, docs not Mr Ghdstanu 
hmeoilf admit, that the Church of Ku ne tcaclics much error and condemns 
much truth? And is it not rpute clear, tliat ns far »& the doctrines of the 
Church of llonbiid differ from iho'C of the (. huruh of Rome, so far the 
Cliureh of Rngbnd Convey < the Inith through a brolan senes? 

Tlwt the founder'', la) and clettcal, of the 1. hurch of Lngland, corrccteal 
all that reriuixtd vorrection m Uie doetnnes of the Church of Rome, and 
rinih’ng mure, inav Ijc <iuitc true. Rut we never can admit the ctrcumstancu 
llui the Church of IJnglaud j)osse'x<es. tlic apostolical succe-sstoit as i proof 
th It she ua thus |>erfect No stream can rise higher than its, fountain lliv. 
suceosiion vf ministtrs in the Cliureli of Lngland, derived les it is through 
ihe Chureh of Rome, can never prove more for the Church of England tlwu 
It provew for the Church of Rome Rut thi> is not all llie Anan Churches 
which once predominated in the kmgdonu; of the Ostrogotlw, the VisigoUis, 
the Riu'^^tuhans, the Vandals, and the Lombanls, wore all e'piseopal diurclics, 
and all Wl a fairer claim than dial of luigl uul to the npostohcal succession, 
as being much nuireT to tne apostolical times In the East, the Greek 
Churcii, w inch es at variance on points of faiih vvatJi all the' Western Churches, 
has an cqiuil claim to thes succexiton 'ilie Nestunan, the Eulychian, the 
JoeobUc Churches,, all heretical, all condemned b) councils, of which even 
Protestant divines hive generally spoheu with respect, had an equal claim 
to the apa>tolical succession Now if, of te'achers liaving apewtohcal orders, 
a vast majority have taught much error, if a large proportion have taught 
deadly heresy, if, ‘on the other hand, as, Mr Gladstone lumsclf admits, 
chureiics not having apostolical orders, that of Scotland for example, have 
been nearer to Uie standard of ortliodoxy than the majority of tcacjiers who 
have had apostolical orders, how can he possibly call upon us to submit our 
jinvattt judgment to the authonty of a Church, on the ground that she has, 
these orders t 

Mr Gladstone dwells much on the unportaucc of unity m doctrine Unity, 
he tells us, IS cssenlial to tnitli. Ana this is most unquestionable. But 
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wlien lie goes on to tell us that this unity is the charactenst|c of the Church 
' of England, that sEe is one m body and in spirit, vra are compelled to differ 
from him ividely The apostohcal succession she may or may not, have 
Eut umty she most certainly has not; and never lias had ^ It is matter of 
peifecf notonety, that her foimulanes are framed m such a manner ^ to 
admit to her highest offices men who differ from each other piore widely 
than a very high CJmrchman differs from a Catholic, pr a very low Church- 
man from a Presbyterian , and fhat the general leaning of the Church, with 
respect to some important questions, has been sometimes one way and some- 
times another Take, fpr example, the questions agitated between the 
Calvimsts and the Amumans po we find m tlie Piurch of England, Wdh 
respect to those questions, that umty which is essential to truth? Was it 
ever found m the Church ' Is it not certam that, et the end of tlie sixteenth 
century, the rulers of the Church held doctrm^ as Calyimstic as ever were 
Iield by any Camerdman, and not oply held them, but persecuted every body 
who did not hold them’ And is it not equally certain, that the rulers of tlie 
Church have, in YPry recent tunes, considered Calvmismasadisquahfication 
for high preferment, if not for holy orders’ Look at the questions which 
Ardibishop Whitgift propounded to Barret, questions framed ui die very 
spint of William Iluntuigdop, S S And then look at dig eighty-seyen 
questions which Bishop hlaish, within our ownmeipory, propoupded to can- 
didates for ordination We should be loath to say diat either of the%e cele- 
brated prelates had intruded himself mto a Church whose doctnnes he 
abhorrra, and diat he deserved to be stnpped of his gown Yet it is quite 
certain that one or other of them must have been very greatly m error 

i ohn Wesley agam, and Cowper’s friend, John Newton, were both pres- 
yteis of diis Church Bodi were men of talents, Both we believe to have 
been men of rigid mtegnty, men who would not have subscribed a Confu- 
sion of Eaith which they disbeheved for die neWt bishopric m the empire 
Yet, on the subject of predestination, Newton was strongly attjiched to doc- 
trines whui Wesley designated as “blasphemy, which might make the ears 
of a Cliristian to tingle ” Indeed, it wiU not be disputed that the clergy of 
the Estabhshed Church are divided as to diesc questions, and' that her for- 
mularies arc not found pracbcaBy to exdude evgn scrupulously Ijeaest men 
of both sides from her ptars It is notonous that somg of her most distm- 
gmshed rulers diipk this latitude a good dung, and would he sorry to see it 
restricted m favour of pidier opmion. And herein we mpst cordially agree 
ivitli them But what becomes of the umty of die Church, and of toat truth 
lo which umty is esseutial? Mr Gladstone tdls us that the Regtum Donum 
Was given onginally to orthodo\ Bresbytenan mmisters, but that part of it 
IS npw received by their heterodox successors. “This,” he say^, “serves 
to illustrate the difficulty in whidi governments entangle themselves, when 
they covenant ivith arbitrary systems of opimqn, and not with the Churdi 
alone llie opmion passes away, bat the gfft remains ” But is it not dear, 
that if a strong Sup^apsanan had, under AYhiigilt’s pnmacy, left a large 
estate at the disposal of the bishops for ecd^iastical purposes, m die hope 
that the rulcis of the Church woidd abide by Whitgft’s dieology, he would 
really have been givmg his sultotancc for the support of doctnnes w]uc^ he 
detested? Tho opupon would have passed away, and the gift would Imve 
remained. . ' \ - 

This is only a single mstaijce What wide differences of opmion respect^ 
’Off ^0 operation of the sacraments are held by bishops, ''doctors, piesbyfers 
of the Church of England, alLmed who have conscientionsly dedpred their 
assent to her articles, all men who an^ according to Mr Gladstone, ordaiq^ 

One queston was, whether God had from eternity reprobated certam , and why? 
ine ansvrer which contented the Archbuhop was “Affirmative, et qua voluit." 
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hereditary witnea^ts of the truth, all men nhohe voices make up what, he 
tells u», IS lUe voice of tnie and reasonable autlionty 1 Here, agam, the 
Church has not unity; and as unity is the CsSentiilT condition of trutli, the 
Churdl lias not the tnitli 

Nay, take the \cry qucsnon'which we are discussing with Mr Gladstone 
Tp what extent does the Churdi of England allow of the right of private 
}udgn»cnt ^ \Vhat degree of autlionty does she clami for herself m virtue of 
die apostolical succession of her ministers? Mr GLidstone, a very able and 
a si-ry honest man, ukts a view of Uus matter widely diilcruig from the 
view taken by otlu-rs whom he svdl admit to be as able and as honest as 
himsdf. Pe^Ie who altogether dissent from hmi on this subject eat the 
bread of the Clmrch, prcich ui her pulpits, dispense her wemments, confer 
her orders, and carry on that apostolical succession, the nature and uuporl- 
nnee of which, aceording to hmi, they do not comprehend Is this muty? 
Is this truth? 

It will be obsened that we are not patting cases of dishonest men who, 
for Uie sake of lucre, falsely pretend to bcheve m the doetnnes of an estn|]- 
Iialiment Wc arc puttmg cases of men as upnght as ever lived, who, differ- 
ing on theological questions of the highest importance, and avowing that 
difference, arc yet pnests and prelates of the same Church, \Vc therefore 
say, that on some points which Mr Gladstone himself tlunks of vital import- 
ancev the Church has either not spoken at oU, or, what is for all practical 
purposes the same thing, has not spoken m language to be understood even 
by honest and sagaaous divmcs 'fhe rchgion of the Church of England ;s 
so far from exlubtting that umty of doctnne which Mr Gladstone repiesents 
as her distinguishing glory, tliat it is, m fact, a bundle of rebgious systems 
widiont nunibei It comprises Uie religious system of Bishop Tomlint, and 
the rehgious system of John Newton, and all the religious systems which lie 
between them It comprises the religious s>stem of Mr Newman, and the 
rohgiQUS system of the Archbishop of Dubhn, and all the rehgious systems 
which he between them -AU tlicse different opinions arc held, avowed, 
preached, prmted, withiu the pale of the Church, by men of unquestioned 
integnty and vndcisfuidmg 

Do we make this diversity a topic of reproach to tlic Church of England? 
Far from it. TiVe woiild oppose with all our power every attempt to narrow 
her basis Would to God that, a hundred and fifty years ago, a good king 
and a good prmiate had possessed tlic power as well as the will to widen it ' 
It was a noble enterpnse, wordiy of Williain and of TiHotsop But what 
becomes of all Mr Gladstone’s eloquent exhortations to unity? Is it not 
mere mockery to Mtach so much importance to unity m form and name, 
where there is so'Uftlc m substance, to shudder at the thought of tw'o 
churches in alliance with one state, and to endure with patience the spec- 
"tacle of a hundred sects battlmg vvithm,one church’ And is it not clear 
that Mr Gladstone is bound, on all his owp prmciples, to abandon the de- 
fence of a church jn whipli umty is not found’ Is it not clear that he is 
bound to divide the House of Commons against every grant of money which 
may be proposed for the clergy of llic,Estabhshed Church in the colonies? 
lit objects to the vote for ilaynooth, because it is monstrous to pay one 
man to teach trutii, and another to denounce tliat trath as falsehood. But 
It is a mere chance whether any sum which he votes for the Enghsh Church 
m any colony will go to the mamtenance of an Anmnian or a CMvmist, of 
a man like hft Froude, or of a man like Dr Arnold It is a mere chance, 
therefore, whether it wdFgo to support a teacher of truth, or one who wiU 
denounce that truth as fd«hood, . i 

This argument seems to vs at once to dispose of aU that part of Glad- 
stone’s book which respects grants of public money to dissenting bodies 
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All such grants he condemns But surely, if it be ivrong to give the money 
of the public for the support of those who' teach any false doctrine, it is 
wrong to give that money for the support of the ministers of the .'Established 
Church For it is quite certain that, whether Calvin or Arminius be in the 
nght, whether Laud or Burnet be m the nght, a great deal of false doctrine 
IS taught by the mimsters of the Established Church If it be said that the 
points on which the deigy of the Church of England differ ought to be passed 
over, for the sake of the many important points on which they- agree, why 
may not the same argument be maintained with respect to other sects which 
hold 111 common with the Church of England the fundamental doctnnes of 
Christianity? The prmciple that a ruler is bound in consaence to propagate’ 
religious truth, and to propaga,te no religious doctnne which is untrue, is 
abandoned as soon as it is admitted that a gentleman of Mr Gladstone’s 
opinions may lawfully vote the public money to a, chaplain whose opinions 
aie Uiose of Paley or of Simeon The whole question then becomes one'of 
degree Of course no mdividual and no government can justifiably propa- 
gate error for the sake of propagating error But botJi individuals and 
governments must work witli such machinery as they have and no human 
machinery is to be found whidi will impart truth without some alloy of 
error We have sliown irrefragably, as we think, that the 'Church of 
England does not afford such a machinery The question then is this , with 
what degree of imperfection m our machinery must "we put up ’ And to 
this question we do not see how any general answ'er can be given We 
rawst be gevded by cwoMastBsvces It would, for enumple, be very crumnal 
m a Protestant to contribute to the sending of Jesuit missionanes among a 
Protestant population But we do not conceive that a Protestant would be 
to blame for giving assistance to Jesuit missionanes who might be engaged 
in converting the Siamese to Chnstiamty That tares are mixed with the 
wheat IS matter of regret , but it is better that wheat and tares should grow 
together than that the promise of the year should be blighted 
Mr Gladstone, we see with deep r^ret, censures the British Government 
in India for distnbuting a small sum among the Catholic priests who minister 
to the spintual wants of our Irish soldiers Now, let uS put a^case to him 
A Protestant gentleman is attended by a Catholic servant, in a part of the 
country where there is no Catholic congregation within many miles The 
SCI vont IS taken lU, and is given over He desires, in great trouble of mind, 
to receive die lost sacraments of his Church His master sends off a mes- 
senger m a chaise and four, with orders to bnng a confessor from a town 
at a considerable distance Here a Protestant lays out money for the pur- 
pose of causing religious instruction and consolation to be given by a Catholic 
priesL Has he committed a sin ? Has he not acted like a good master and 
a good Christian’ Would Mr Gladstone accuse him of “laiaty of rehgious 
principle,” of “ confounding truth wnth falsdiood,'” of “ considenng the sup’- 
port of rehgion as a boon to an individual, not as a homage to truth?” But 
how if this servant had, for the sake of his master, undertaken a journey 
which removed him from the place where he might ei^ily have obtained' 
rehgious attendance? How if his death were occasioned by a wound re- 
ceived m defending his master? Should we not tlien say that the master 
had only fulfilled a' sacred obligation of duty? Now, Mr Gladstone himself 
owns that “nobody can thinlc that tlie personahty of the state is more stnn- 
gent, or entails stronger obligations, than that ®f the mdmdual ” How 
then stands the case of the Indian Government? Here is a poor lellow, 
enlisted m Clare or Kerry, sent over fifteen thousand miles of sea, quartered 
in a depressing and pestilential chmate He fights for the Government, 
he conquers for it , he is wounded , he is laid on his pallet, withenng away 
wnth fever, under that terrible sun, without a fnend’ near him ' He pmes 
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for the coitsolations of that religion which, neglected perhaps in the season 
of health and Mgour, now comes back to his mind, assoented with all the 
overpowering recollections of hts (.arlier days, and of the home which he is 
never to see again And because the state for which he dies sends a pnest 
of his own faith to stand at his bedside, to tell him, in language wliicli at 
once commands his love and coniideiicc, of the common Fatiier, of the 
common Redeemer, of the common hope of immortality, because the state 
for which he dies dues not abandon him ui Ins last moments to the care of 
heathen attendants, or eniplo> a chaplain of a dtfierent creed to vex his de< 
parting: spirit with a controversy about the Comicil of Trent, Mr Gladstone 
finds mat India presents “a mclandioly picture,” and that there is “a large 
allowmice of false pnndple” in the sj'stem pursued there Most earnestly 
do we hope tliat our remarks may induce Air Gladstone to reconsider this 
part of his w ork, and may prevent him from expressing m that high assembly, 
m which he must always be heard with attention, opmions so miworthy of 
lua character. 

We have, now said almost all tliat we think it necessary to say respecting 
Mr Gladstone's tlieory And perhaps it w ould be safest for us to stop here 
It IS much easier to pull dow*n than to hudd up Yet, that we may give 
Mr Gladstone his revenge, wc will state concisely our own views rcspectuig 
the alluncc of Church and State 

We set out in company with Warburton, and remain with him pretty 
sociably till we come to his contract , a contract which Mr Gladstone very 
properly designates as a fiction Wc consider the primary end of govern- 
ment os a purely tcnipoml end, the protection of the persons and property 
of men 

Wc think that government, like every other contnvance of human v/isdom, 
from the highest to the lowest, is likely to answer its mam end best when it 
IS constructed with a single view to that end Mr Gladstone, who loves 
Plato, will not quarrel with us for illustrating our proposition, after Plato's 
fashion, from the most famthar objects Take cutleiy, for example A 
blade which is designed both to shave and to carve will ccrtamly not shave 
so well as a razor, or carve so well as a carving-knife An academy of 
pamting, winch should also be a bank, would, in all probabUity, exhibit 
very b-wl pictures .and discount very bad bills A gas company, which 
should also be an infant school societj , w ould, we apprehend, light the streets 
ill, and teach the children ill On this pnnciplc, wc think that governraeiit 
should be organized solely with a view to its mam end , and tliat no part of 
Its efhciency for tliat end should be sacn&ced in order to promote any other 
end. however excellent. 

But docs It follow from hence that governments ought never to pursue any 
end other than their main end? In no wise Though it is desirable that 
{.very institution should have a main end, and should be so formed as to be 
in the highest degree efficient for that mam end , yet if, without any sacrifice 
of Its efficiency foe that end, it can puisne any other good end, it ought to 
do so Thus, tlie end for which a hospital is bmlt is the rchef of the sick, 
not the beatifying of the street, To sacrifice the hedth of the suA to 
splendour of architectural effect, to place tlie bmldmg in a bad air only that 
It may present a more commanding front to a great public place, to make 
the w^s hotter or cooler than they ought to be, in order that the columns 
and w indovvs of the exterior may please the pasrers-by, would be monstrous 
But if, witliout any sacnficc of the chief object, the hospital can be made an 
ornament to the metropolis, it would be al^rd not to make it so 

In the same manner, if a government can, without any sacnfice of its mniii 
end, promote any other good work, it ought to do so .The encouragement- 
of thi. fine arts, for example, is by no means the main end of government , 
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and It would be absurd, m constituting a government, to bestow a tbougb^ 
on the question, whether it would be a government likely to tram Raphaels 
and Domcnichlnos But it by no means follows that it is improper for 
a government to form a national gallery of pictures The same may' be 
said of patronage bestowed on learned men, of the pubhcation of archives, 
of the collectmg of libranes, menagenes, plants, fossils^ antiques, of ‘journeys 
and voyages for purposes of geographicd discovery or astronomical observa* 
tion It IS not for these cn^ £at government is constituted But it may 
ivcll happen tliat a govemment'may have at its command resources which 
will enable it, without any injury to its main end, to pursue these collateral 
ends far more effectually than any individual or any voluntary 'ass'ociation 
could do If so, government ought to pursue these collateral ends ‘ 

It is still more evidently the duty of government to promote, always in 
subordmation to its mam end, everything which is useful ns a means for the' 
attaining of that mam end Ihe improvement of steam navigation, for 
example, is by no means a primary object pf government. But as steam 
vessels are useful for the purpose of national defence, and for the purpose of 
facilitating intercourse between distant provinces, and of thereby consolidat- 
ing the force of the empire, it may be the bounden duty of government to 
encourage ingenious men to perfect an invention which so directly tends to 
make the state more efficient for its great primary end 
Now, on both these grounds, the mstruction of the people may with pro- 
pnety engage the care of the government That the people'sholild be well 
educated is in itself a good thing , and the state ought therefore to promote 
this object, if It can do so without any sacrifice of its primary object The 
education of the people, conducted on those prmciples of morality which'are 
common to all the forms of Chnsuanity, is higlily valuable as a means of 
promoting the mam object for which government exists, and is on this ^ound ‘ 
well deserving the attention of rulers We will not at present go mto the 
general question of education , but will confine our remaiks to the subject 
which is more immediately before us, namely, the religious instruction of 
the people ' ' ' , 

We may illustrate our view of the policy which governments ought to 
pursue with respect to rehgious instruction, by recurring to, the analogy of a 
hospital Religious instruction is not the mam end for which" a hospital is 
built , and to introduce mto a hospital any ^regulations prejudicial to the 
healtli of the patients, on the plea of promobng Sieir spiritual improvement 
to send a rantmg preacher to a man who has just been ordered by the physician 
to lie qmet and try to get a little sleep, to impose a strict observance of Lent 
on a convalescent who has been advised to eat heartily of nourishing food, 
to direct, as the bigoted Pius the Fifth actually did, that no medical assist-' 
ance should be given to anyperson who declined spintual attendance, would 
be the most extravagant folly Yet it by no^ means follows that it would not 
be right to have a chaplain to attend the sick, and to pay'sudi a clmplain' 
out of the hospital fundsi Whether it will be proper to have such a chaplam' 
at all, and of what religious persuasion such a chaplain ought to' be, must 
depend on circumstances There may be a town m which it would be im- 
possible to set up a good hospital without the help of people of different 
opinions and rehgious parties may>run so high that, though people of dif- 
ferent opmions are wilhng to contnbute for tlie relief of the sick^ they will 
not concur m the choice of any one chaplain. The high Churclmen insist 
mat, if there is a paid' chaplam, he shall be a high Churchman. The 
Evangelicals stickle for an Evangehcal Here it would evidently be absurd 
Md cruel to let an usefiil and humane design, about wluch all are agreed, 
raU to the ground, because all cannot agree about something else - The 
governors must either appoint tivo chaplains, and pay them .both ; or they 
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nmst ippomt none , and every one of Uiem must in his individual capacUj, 
do wliat he can for tlie purpose of provitiing tlie Mck wth s.uch religious in- 
smtctlon and consolation as will, m his opinion, he most useful to them 
SVe should, say the same of government Govenunent is not an institution 
for the propigitiou of religion, any more tlian St George’s Hospital is an 
institution for the propagation of religion . and tlie most absurd and per- 
muous consequences would follow, if Government should pursue, as its 
pnmar)' end, that which can never be more tlian its secondary end, though 
intnnsicafiymore important fiinn its pnmaty end But a govemmentwlnda 
considers the religious mslnicUon of the people as a secondniy end, and 
follows out tliat principle futhfnlly, will, we think, be likely to do much 
good and little liann •' 

Wt will rapidly run ov er some of the consequences to w Inch this pnnaple 
leads, and poW out liow it solves some problems winch, on Mr Gladstone’s 
, hypothesis, admit of no satisfactory solution 

All persecution directed against the persons or property of men is, on out 
principle, obviously indefensible. For, the protection of tlie persons and 
property of men being the prmiary end of government, raid religious instruc- 
tion only a secondary end, to secure the people from heresy by making their 
lives tluar limbs or their estates msccure, would be to sacnticc the primary 
end to the Secondary end It would be os absurd ns itr would be m tlie 
govemors of a hospital to direct that the wounds of all Arian and Socmian 
paticnUj should be dressed in such a way as to make them fester 
Agam, on out ptmciples, all civil disabilities on account of rdigious 
opinions ate indefensible For all such disabilities make government less 
cmclcnt for its mam end they limit its choice of able men for the admuus- 
tration and defence of die state , they alienate from it the hearts of the suf- 
ferers , they depnve it of a part of its efiectivc strength m all contests with 
foreign nations ,Snch a course is ns absurd as it would be m the govemors 
of a hospital to reject an able surgeon because he is an Universal Restitu- 
tiomsh and to send a bungler to operate because he is perfectly orthodox 
Agpun, on our pnnciples, no government ought to press on the people 
religious mstraction, however sound, m such a manner as to evcite among 
them ^CQuXents dangerous to pubhc order For here again, government 
would sacrifice its pnmary cud to an end intrinsically indeed of the highest 
importance, W still only a secondary end of government, as government 
TJns rule at onct disposes of the difliculty about India, a difficulty of which 
ytr Gladstone can get rid only by putting m an imaginary discharge m order 
to set aside an imaginary obligation Ihere is assuredly no country where 
It is more desirable that Christianity should be propagated But there is no 
country m,vvhidi the government is so completely duqualified for the task. 
By using our power m order to malte proselytes, vve should produce the 
dissolution of society, and bnng 'utter nun on aU those mtcrests foi tlie 
proteptjon of which governihent exists. 'Here the secondary end is, at pre- 
sent, inconsistent with the pnmary end, and must therefore be abandoned 
Chtislion instruction given by individuals 'and voluntary societies may do 
iriucli good. Given by the government it would do unmixed harm At the 
same time, we quite'agree witli Mr Gladstone m thinking that the Fnglisli 
authorities m India ought not to participate m any idolatrous,nte and 
indeedvve^ fully satisfied that all such'participation is not only unchristian, 
but also unwise and, most undignified 

Supposmg the" circumstances of a country to be such, that the government 
"may’with propriety, on our jprmciples, give rehgious instnictioa to a people, 
vve have next to' inquire, vvhat religion shall be taught' Bishop Warburton 
answers, the rehgion of the miyonty And we so far agree with himj that 
' we can scarcely conceive any circumstances m winch it would be uroper toi 
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establish, as the one exclusive religion of the state, the religion of the 
minority Such a preference could hardly be given without exciting most 
serious discontent, and endangermg those mterests, the protection of which 
IS the first object of government But ,we never can admit that a ruler can 
be justified m helpmg to spread a ^stem of opmions solely because tint 
system is pleasing to the majonty On the other hand,' we cannot agree, 
with Mr Gladstone, who would of course ansiver that the only rehgion which 
a ruler ought to propagate is the religion of his own conscience In truth, 
this IS an impossibility. And, as we have shown, Mr Gladstone himself, 
whenever he supports a grant of money to the Churdi of England, is real!) 
assisting to propagate, not die precise rehgion of his own conscience, but 
some one or more, he knows not how many or whidi, of the innumerable 
religions which he between the confines of Pelagiamsm and those of Antino- 
mionism, and between the confines of Popery and those of Presbytenanism 
In our opinion, that religious instruction which the ruler ought, m hisj^ublic 
capaaty, to patronise, is the instruction from which he, in his conscience, 
believes that the people will learn most good with the smallest mixture of 
evil And &us it is not necessarily his own religion that he will select He 
will, of course, believe tliat his own religion is unmixedly gopd But the 
question which he has to consider is, not how much good his rehgion com ' 
tains, but how much good the people will learn, if instruction is gnen them 
in,that religion He may prefer the doctrines and government of the Church ~ 
of England to those of the Church of Scotland But if he knows that a 
Scotch congregation will listen with deep attention and respect while an 
Erskine or a Chalmers sets before them the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and diat a glimpse of a surplice or a single Ime of alituigy would be 
the signal for hooting and not, and w'ould probably bnng stools and bncki 
bats about the ears of the minister, he acts wisely if he conveys religious 
knowledge to the Scotcli rather by means of that imperfect Church, as he 
may diiiuc it, from which they will l«im much, than by means of diat per- 
fect Church from which they will learn nothmg Tlie only end of teaching 
IS, that men may learn , and it is idle to talk of the duty of teaching truth 
in ways which only cause men to cling more firmly to falsehood - i 
On these principles we conceive that a statesman, who might be far indeed 
from regarding tlie Church of England with the reverence whidi Mr Glad- '' 
stone feels for her, might yet firmly oppose all attempts to destroy her Such 
a statesman may be too well acquamted with her ongm to look upon her 
with superstibous awe He may know that she sprang from a compromise 
huddled up between the eager zeal of reformers and the selfishness of greedy, , 
ambitious, and time-servmg politicians He may find in every page of her 
annals ample cause for censure He may feel that he could not, witli case 
to his conscience, subscribe, all her articles He may regret that all the 
attempts which have been made to open her gates to large dasses of non- 
conformists should have failed Her episcopal polity he may consider as of 
purely human institution He cannot defend her on the ground that slie ' 
possesses the apostolical succession , for he does not know whether that sue- ' 
cession may not be altogether a fable II& cannot defend her on the ground 
of her uni^ , for he knows that her frontier sects are much more remote from ' 
each other, than one frontier is from the Churdi of Rome, or the other from 
the Churdi of Geneva. But he may think tibat she, teaches more trutli with 
less alloy of error than would be taught bv those who, if she were swept 
away, would occupy the vacant space 'He may, think that the effect pro- 
duced by her beautiful services and by her pulpits on the national mind, is, 
on the whole, highly beneficial He may think that her civilising influence 
IS usefully fejt in remote distncts He may think that, if she, were destroyed, 
a large portion of those who now compose her congregations would neglect 
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all tebgtous duties, and tliat a still I-u^cr portion would fall underlie mftu* 
cncc of spiritual mountebanks, hungry for gam, or drunk with fanaticism 
htlc he H ould ivith pleasure admit that all the qualities of Chnsban pastors 
are to be found m lame measure witbm the existing body of Dissenting 
ministers, he would perhaps be iiicbned to tliink that the standard of inteU 
Icctual and moral character among tliat cxenipiaty class of men may have 
been raised to its present high point and maintained there hy tlic mdirect 
inllucnce of the Establishment And be may be by no means satisfied that, 
if the Church were at ome swept away, the place of our Sumners and 
WhatcLys n cold be supplied by Doddndges and Halls He may thinlc that 
the advaiuagcs winch wc haac dcscnbed arc obtamed, or might, if tlie exist- 
uig system were sbghtly modified, be obtained, avithout any sacrifice of the 
paramount objects which all governments ought to have cluedy in view 
JSTay, be may be of opuuon that an institution, so deeply fixed m tlie hearts 
and minds of millions, could not be subaerted without loosening and shaking 
ail the foundations of civil society. lYith at least equal ease he would find 
reasons for supporting the Churdi of Scotland Nor av ould he be under the 
necessity of icsoiting to any contract to justify the connection of two religious 
cstabli^ments avith one govcnmicnt He avould lliink scruples on that head 
fna clous m any person avho is zealous for a Church, of which both Dr Iler- 
licrt Marsh and Dr Daniel Wilson are bisliops Indeed he avould gladly 
foUoav out his pnnaplcs mndi further He avould have been willing to aote 
in 1S35 for Lord Francis Egerton’s resolution, that it is expedient to give a 
public maintenance to the Catholic clergy of Ireland , and lie avould deeply 
regret that no such measure was adopt^ in 1829 
In this way, aae conceive, a statesman might, on our pnnaplcs, satisfy 
limiself that it avould he in the highest degree inexpedient to abolish tlie 
Church, either of England or of Scotland 
But if there were, in any part of the w'orld, a national church regarded as 
heretical by four fifths of the nation committed to its care, a cliurch cstab* 
hshed and matntamed by the sword, a church produang tavice as ninny nots 
as conversions, a church avluch, though possessing great wealth and poaver, 
and though long backed by persecuting laaa's, had, in the course of many 
generations, been found unable to propagate its doctrines, and barely able to 
mamqun its ground, a church so odious, that fraud and violence, when used 
against its clear rights of property, were generally regarded as fair play, a 
church, whose muusters were preaching to desolate walls, and with diflicultv 
obtainmg their lawful subsistence by the help of bayonets, such a church, 01. 
our principles, could not, wc must own, be dcfcndciL Wc should say that 
the state which allied itself with such a church postponed the primary end 
of government to the secondary , and tliat the consequences had been such 
ns any sagacious observer would have predicted Neither tlie pnniaiy nor 
die secondary end is attained The temporal and spintual mterests of the 
people sufier alike. The minds of men, instead of bemg drawn to tlic church, 
are alienated from the state The magistrate, after saenfiemg order, peace, 
umon, all the interests which it is his first duty to protect, for the purpose of'' 
promoUng pure religion, is forced, after the expenence of centuries, to ad* 
mit that he has really been promoting error, 'llie sounder the doctnnes of 
sudi a church, the more absurd and noxious the superstition by which those 
doctnnes arc opposed, the stronger arc the arguments against the policy 
w hicli lias depnv ed a good cause of its natural advantages Those who preach 
to rulers the duty of employing power to propagate truth would do well to 
remember that fiUsehoim, though no match for truth alone, has often been 
found more than a match for truth and power together 
A statesman, judging on oui ptmaples, would pronounce without hesita* 
tion that a churi^i'such as wc have last desenbed, never ought to have been 
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set up Further than this we will not venture to speak for hire He would 
doubtless remember that the world is full of mstitutions whicbir though they 
never ought to have been set up, yet, having been set up, ought not to be 
rudely pulled down , and that it is often wise in practice to be content with 
the mitigation of an abuse which, looking at it in the abstract, we might fee: 
impatient to destroy > 

We have done , ana nothing remains but that we part from Mi Gladstone > 
with the courtesy of antagonists who bear no malice We dissent frqni his 
opinions, but we admire Tiis, talents,' we respect his mtegntyaiid benevo- 
lence , and we hope that he will not suffer pphtical, avocations so entirely 
to engross him, as to leave hull no leisure for hteratuie and philosophy 
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Tlie Life of Raicri Laid Clvae colUcUd from the Family Paf,to, temmnmcaied f>y 

Hit Carl o/Pmvis By Major Genrual Sir John Malcolm, K C B 3 vot. Svo. 

London 183d- r , ' 

We have always thought it strange that, while the huitory of the Spanish , 
empire m Amenca is familiarly luioivn to all the nations of Europe, the great 
actions of our countrymen 111 the East should,) even among oursmves, evute 
little interest Every schoolboy knows 11 ho imprisoned Montezuma, aiid who , 
strangled Atahualpa But we doubt whetliei one in ten, even among Eng- 
lish gentlemen of highly cultivated muids, can tell who won the battle of 
Buxar, who perpetrated the massacie of Patna, whether Sujah Howloh ruled ' 
in Oude or in Travancore, or whether Holkar was a Hindoo or a Mussul- 
man Yet- the victories of Cortes were gained over savages who liad no 
letters, who were ignorant of the use of metals, who had not broken in a ^ 
smgle animal to labour, who wielded no better weapons than those which 
coiud be made out of sticks, flints, and fish-bones, who regarded a- horse- 
soldier as a monster, half man and half beast, who took i harquebiisier for 
a sorcerer, able to scatter the thunder and hghtnmg of the slues The people ^ 
of India, when we subdued them, were ten times as numerous as the Amen- , 
cans whom the Spaniards vanquished, and were at’ the saihe time quite as 
highly civilised ns the victonous Spamards They had reared cities larger 
and fairer than Saragossa or Toledo, and buildings more beautiful and costly 
than the catliedral of Seville They could show bankers ncher tlian the 
nchest firms of Barcelona or Cadiz, viceroys whose splendour far surpassed 
that of Eerdmand the Catholic, m^ads of cavalry and long trams of artil- 
lery which would liave astonished the Great Captain It might have been 
expected, tliat every Englishman who takes any interest in any part of lus- 
toiy would be curious to know how a handful of his countrymen, separated 
from their home by an immense ocean, subjugated, in the course of a Tew 
years, one of the greatest empires m the world Yet, unless we 'greatly err, 
this subject is, to most readers, not only insipid but positively distasteful 
Perhaps the fault lies partly with the histonans Mr Mill’s book, though ‘ 
It has undoubtedly great and rare ment^ is not sufficiently animated and 
pictuiesque to attract those who read for amusement Orme, infenor to no 
Enghsh histonan m style and power'of painting, is minute eien to tedious- 
ness In one volume he allots, on an average, a closely pnnlcd quarto page 
to the events of every forty-eight hours The consequence is, that his nar-' - 
lativc, tnough one of the most authentic and one of tlie most finely written 
in our language, has never been very popular, and is now scarcely ever reaoL 
We fear that the volumes before us ivdl not mudi attract those readera 
whom Orme and Mill have repelled The materials placed at tlie disposal 
of Sir John Malcolm by the late Lord iPowis'w ere mdecdof great value 
But we cannot say that foey have been very skilfully worked up It would, ' 
however, be unjust to criticize with seventy a u ork which, if the author had 
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kvci) lo'complcie ’utd rcvi^sctt, v,<(u}d probably )ta%c been improved by com 
i’ciuiUon at-d b) a better irrai'gsment. We are more dtispo-ed to pafurni 
tie ,)’cas »tj of cxjptCMiRi; oar giahtmleio ibe noble fatmly torUiicU 
the pubbe OMca ^ nuci; a ciut a,ul cunoa» mfonnaiion 
, Ibe e*Tcet *'1 the Issa'h, « hen ivc nuke tut lu%c4t '^lfe^va«a fur the 
pattu! ly of tl^^c who h »te furnished ai.d of thoao who 
maictxait, on ilui wiwlo, Kixatly to rui< the cnaratUr of Lord Cli\e. 
Weaxa fir wiltcti from s>m]iatht£in| with Sir Jolm Malcclm, ivhwsi. love 
Urfj !o.o of biO!jrapher>, aa«J who cm dcc nothmy but wimIiMm m«l 
.tuslKO m ll e nctioite of Ins idtd lial i.c ate at kv^ cijuaUy far from oon- 
atrm^ nr tla, earn. j» 'li'imnt of Mr iliU, wlio secim to us to show kss 
tkjrHimwi.i a in h.a a* toi.nl of Chvc th m m aji> obitr part of liw %.»luablc 
Chvc, hJ o ii'o t D'cn who uo Iwn with >Uoni; paiS.on» ami intd 
by temptation. , coasiniUctl jjicat faults Hut cvvrj person who takes 
a larr a*'d calapiteacd view uf hr. whole career juu*t admit that our rl.md, 
&o feri 1* sa aatl sialcsmea, ha.a scucelj ever produced a man more 

ttaik great c'lher m arms or m counal 

Thc.Clivt-s lad been i-cttkd, eversmuj the twelfth century, on an estate 
cf HO grc.ai value, near Marku-l>Kvjton, lu Shmp'-hitc In the rvign of 
CJcor;;c the Virst, thu motlcra'c Imt ancunt mhcrtUncc was, posAcSscd h> 
3>Ir Ktchatd CUve, v,ho t.cim. to kavc been a plain man of no gn. it tact or 
captcUy He k,d beca bredto Uiclaw*, mid divided he tune between ptoks* 
Mcaai buiincsi and me avocations of i small jiroimetor He* marneal a lady 
froMi .Maachcjitcr, of the natiiw of GasLiU, and become the father oi a very 
jjua'crous family, ills eldest sou, Uobert, the founder of the Ilntish em- 
pire m Jlndi.., v.as born .it the old seat of his ancestor} on the twcnty-nmtli 
of September, lyjj 

Some lineaments of the elisractcr of Uic nean were earlj discerned in the 
child. 'Iheic icmsin letten, written bv his rcbatiuus when he wos m Ins 
.-eveuth }ear , and from these letters it apucars that, even at tkat eirly age, 
hr stn}n,r will ami lus fiery passions, wsUamctl by a convututional mlre- 
jddity wkeh soiuetimea seemed hardly compaiibk with toundne'ss of mind, 
kail l}cgun to cause great uncaMness to lus f unil) “ hightun^** says one 
of his undes, “ to which he is out of me.asure addicted, gives his tempe'r such 
a fcrcci’cvi and luincriousncvi, that he dies out on every tnilmg occasion " 
Ihc old iJcople of if e nuphlxmrhood Mill remember to have litard from their 
parenu novr Bub Clive climbed to the top of the lofiy steeple of Market- 
Hraytoii, and with what terror the mhabltanU saw him sealed on a stone 
spout near the summit They, ilso reb-te how he formwl all the idle lads of 
tho town into akmd of piedatoiy army, and compelled the shopkeepers to 
submit to a tribute of apples and half-pence-, m consideration of vvludi he 
guaranteed Uio security of tiicir vvimlows ile was sent from sdiool to 
school, nuking ve*iy little progress m his le.immg, and gaming for himself 
evciy where the diameter of an exceedingly naughty boy . One of his mxs- 
ters. It IS said, was sagauaus enough to nrophesy that" the idle bad would 
make a great fipuru m tlie world But tlic general opinion bteras to have 
been that poor Kobert was a dunce, if not a leprobate His famdy espected 
nothing good from such slender parts and such a headstrong temper. It is 
not strange, therefore, that they gladly accepted for him, when he was m 
Jus eighteenth year, a wnlcrslup tit the service of the host India Company, 
and slupped him off to make a fortune or to die of a fever at Madras 

Far different wer<t the prospects of Chve from those of the youtlu. whom 
the East India College now annually vendv to the Presidencies of our Asiatic 
empire I he Comiiaay was then purely i trading coiporatioii' Its tern- 
tory consisted of a few square miles, for which’ rent was, paid to the native 
governments Ik troops were scarcely numeroiw enough to man the bat- 
tencs of three 01 four ill-constniclcd forts, which had been erected for the 
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protection of the \varehouses The nat«es, who composed a considerable 
part of' these little gairtsons, had not yet been trained m the<disciplinc of 
Europe, and were armed, some with swords and shields, some with bows 
and arrows The business of> the servant of the Company was not, as non, 
to conduct the judicial, financial, and diplomatic business of a great country, 
but to take stock, to make advances to weayem, to ship cargoes, and above 
all to keep an eye on private traders who dared to in^ge the monopoly. 
The younger clerks were so miserably paid that they could scarcely subsist 
without incurring debt , the elder enriched themselves by trading on their 
own account and those who hved to nse to the top of the service often 
accumulated considerable fortunes , ' 

Madras, to which Chvc had been appointed, was, at this time, perhaps, 
che first in importance of the Company’s settlements.^’ In tlie preceding cen> 
tury, Fort St George had arisen on a barren spot beaten by a ragmg surf, 
and m the neighbourhood a town, inhabited by many thousands of natives, 
had sprung up, as towns spnng up in the East, with the rapidity of the 
prophet’s gourd There were already in the suburbs many white villas, each 

surrounded by its garden, whither the wealthy agents of the Company re- 
tired, after the labours of the desk and the warehouse, to enjoy the- cool 
breeze vv Inch springs up at sunset from the Bay of Ben^ The habits of 
these mercantile grandees appear to have been more profuse, luxurious, and 
ostentatious, than those of tlie high judicial and political functionaries who 
have succeeded them. But comfort was far less understood Many devices 
which now mitigate tlie heat of the climate, preserve health, and prolong 
life, were unknown There was far less mtercourse with Europe than at 
present The voyage by the Cape, which in our time has often been per- 
formed withm three months, was then very seldom accomplished in six, and 
was sometimes protracted to more than a year Consequently, the Anglo- 
Indian was then much more estranged from his country, much more addicted 
to Oriental usages, and much less fitted to mix in society after his return to 
Europe, than the Anglo-Indian of the present day 
Within the fort and its precincts, the English governors exercised, by per- 
mission of the native rulers, an extensive authority, such os every great Indian 
landowner exercised within his ovv n domain But they had never dreamed 

of claiming independent power The surrounding country was governed by 

the Nabob of the Carnatic, a deputy of the Viceroy of the Deccan, com- 
monly called the Nizam, whio was himself only a deputy of the rmghtypnnce 
designated by our ancestors as the Great Mogul Those names, once so 
av^ust and fonmdable, still remain There is still a Nabob of the Camahe, 
who lives on a pension allowed to him by the English out of the revenues of 
the province which his ancestors ruled. Tliere is sbll a Nizam, whose capital 
IS overawed by a Bntish cantonment, and to whom a British resident gives, 
under the name of advice, commands vvhicli are not to be disputed. There 
is still a Mogul, who is permitted to play at holding courts and receivmg 
petitions, but who has less power to help or hurt than the youngest civd 
servant of the Company - > 

Clive’s voyage was unusually tedious even for tliat age The ship re- 
mained some months at the Brazils, vvhere tlie young adventurer picked up 
some knowledge of Portuguese and spent all his pocket-money He did 
not arrive in India till more than a year after he had left England His 
situaUon at Madras was most painful His funds were exhausted His pay 
vyas small He had contracted debts He was vvretchedly lodged, no 
small calamity m a climate which can be made tolerable to an European 
only by ^acious and well-placed apartments He had beenfumished with 
letters of recommendation to a gentleman who might have assisted him , 
but when he landed at Fort St George he found that this gentleman had 
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i^ikd fcr England The (ad's shy and haughty disposition witlihcld him 
from intioducing himself to strangeis Uc \vxf sevcnl months m India 
ticfore he become acquointcd nith a single family. The climate aifected 
ins health and spints. i lis duties were of a kind ul suited to his ardent and 
danng chancter He pined for his home, and m his letters to his relations 
expressed lus fotUngs m language softer and more pensne than we should 
hale cx{H.ct«d either from the waywardness of his bo>hood, or from the 
inflexible sternness of his later jeais “ I haxe not enjoyed," says he, 

‘ one happy doy since 1 left my natne country' and ogam, “1 must con- 
fess, at interval^ when I think of my dear naiisc England, it affects me m 
a scry* particular manner If I should be so for blest as to res isit again 
my own country, but more especially Manchester, tlie centre of all my wislies, 

’ all that X could hope or desire for w ould be presented before me m one i lew." 
One solace he found of the most respectable kind ITie Governor pos- 
sessed a good 1 brary, and permitted Ciive to have access to it The young 
niandesoted much of Ins kisiirc to reading, and acquired at tins time almost 
all the knonkdgc of books that lit c\cr possessed. As a boy he Ind been' 
too idle, as a man he soon became too busy, for literary pursuits 
But ncillicr climate nor poverty, neither study nor tlie sorrows of a home- 
sick exile, could tame tlie desperate audacity of his spint He behaved to 
his ofUciai supenoxx as he had behaved to his schoolmasters, and was several 
times in danger of losing liis situation Twice, \v hile residing in the Wnters’ 
Buildings, he attempted to destroy himself, and tvvace the pistol which he 
snapped at his own head failed to go off This circumstance, it is said, 
aifected him as a similar escape affe'ctetl Wallenstein After satisfying him- 
self that the pistol was really well loaded, he burst forth into an exclama- 
tion that surely he was rcscricd for something great 
About this time ail cvuit which at first seemed likely to destroy all his 
hopes m life suddenly opened before him a new path tocmmcncc Europe 
had been, dunng some years, distracted by the war of the Austnan succcs- 
Sion George tlie Second was the steady ally of Maiia 1 hcn^. 1 lie house 
of Bourbon took the opposite side Kiough England was even then the 
first of maritime powers, she was not, as she has since become, more than 
a match on the sea for all the nations of the world together , and she found 
itihfliailt tomamtam a contest against the united navies of France and 
Spam. In tlie eastern seas France obtained the ascendency. Lahourdon- 
nais, governor of hlauntius, a man of umnent talents and virtues, conducted 
an expedition to tlie continent of India in spite of the opposition of the 
British fleet, landed, assembled atv army, appeared before Madras, and com 
^llcd the town and fort to capitulate, riic keys were delivered up , the 
French colours were displayed on Fort St George , and the contents of the 
Company’s wardiouses were seized as prize of war by Uic conquerors It 
was stipulated by the capitulation, that the English inhabitants should be 
prisoners of war on parole, and that tlie town should remain in the hands of 
the Erench till it should be ransomed. Labourdonnois pledged lus honour 
that only a moderate ransom should be required 
But the success of Labourdonnais bad awakened the jealousy of his coun- 
tryman, Duplctx, governor of Pondicherry, Dupleix, moreover, had already 
begun to revolve gigantic schemes, with which the restoration of Madras to 
the English was by no means compatible He declared that Labourdonnais 
had gone beyond his powers , that conquests made by the French arms on the 
continent of India were at the disposal of the governor of Pondicherry alone; 
and that ^ladras should be rased to the ground Labourdonnais was com- 
pelled to yield The anger which the breach of the capitulation excited 
among the English was increased by the ungenerous marniec in which Du- 
pleix treated the pnncipal servants of the Company. The Governor and 
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several of the first gentlcmca of Fort St George were earned under a guard 
to Pondicherry, and conducted through the town m a triumphal procession 
under the eyes of fifty thousand Mectators It ^vas with reason thought 
tint this gross violation of public faith absolved^the inhabitants of Madras ' 
from ‘the engagements into which they had entered with Xiibourdonnais, 
vChve fled from the town by night in the disguise of a Mussulman, and took 
rej^ge at Fort St David, one of the small hnglish settlements subordmate 
to Madras 

The circumstances m which heivas now placed naturally led lum to adopt 
a profession better suited to his restless and intrepid spint than the business 
of examming packages and castmg accounts He, solicited and obtained, 
an ensign’s comnussion in the service of the Company, and' at twenty-one 
entered on bis military career Hts personal courage, of which he liad, 
while still a rvnter, given signal proof by a desperate duel ivitU a mditary 
bully who was the terror of Fort St David, speeddy made him conspicuous 
even among hundreds of brave men He soon bemn to show in his new 
calhng other qualities which had not before been discerned in him, judg- 
ment, sagacity, deference to legitimate authority He disbnguished him- 
self lughly m several operations against the French, and was particularly 
noticed by Major Lawrence, who was then considered as the ablest ^JBritish 
officer in India ' , 

Clive had been only a few montlis in the army when intelligence arrived 
that peace had been concluded between Great Bntam and France Dupleix 
ivas m consequence compelled to restore Madras to the EnghslrCompany , and 
the young ensign was at liberty to resume his former business He did mdeed 
return for a short time to his desk He ogam quitted it in order to assist Major 
Lawrence in some petty hostihties wth the natives, and then again returned 
to it "While he was dius wavering between a military and a. commercial life, 
events took place whicli decided h^is choice The pohtics of India assumed 
a new aspect There was peace between tlie Enghsh and French Croivns , 
but there arose between the English and French Compames ttadmg to the 
East a war most eventful and important, a war 'in which the pnze was 
uotlung less than tlie magnificent inhentancc of the house of Tamerlane v 

The empire whicli Baber and his Moguls reared in the sixteenth century 
was long one of the most extensive and splcn^d m thq world In no Euro- 
pean kingdom was so large a population subject to a single pnnee, or so 
laige aievenue poured into the treasury The beauty and magnificence of 
the buddings erected by the sovereigns of Hindostan, amazed even travellers 
who had seen St Peter’s The innumerable letmues and gorgeous decora- 
tions which 'Surrounded the throne of Delhi dazzled even eyes which W'ere 
accustomed to the pomp of Versailles Some of the great •viceroys, who 
held their posts by virtue 'of commissions from the Mogul ruled as many 
subjects as tlie King of France or the Emperor of Germany 1 Even the depu- 
ties of these deputies might well rank, as to extent of> tcrntoiy and amount 
of revenue, widi the Grand Duke of Tuscany, or die Elector of Saxony • ^ 

There can he httle doubt tliat this great empire powerful and prosperous 
as it appears on a superficial view, was yet, even in its best days, far '^vorse 
governed than the worst governed parts of' Europe now are The adminis- 1 
tration was tainted witli Si the vices of Onental despotism and VMth all the 
vices inseparable from the dommation of nme over race The conflicting 
pretensions of the pnnccs of the royal house produced a long senes of enmes 
and pubhc disasters Ambitious heutenants of the sovereign ’ sometimes 
aspired to mdependcnce Fierce tnbes of Hmdoos, impatient of a foreign 
yoke, frequently .withheld tnbute, repelled the armies of the government 
from the mountain fastnesses, and poured down m arms on the cultivated 
plains In spite, 'however, of much constant raaladmmistnvtionj in spite of 
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occosiontil couvuMons whidi shook the’whole frame of society, this great 
monarchy, ‘ on the Mhole, retained, ’^dunng some generations, an outward 
appearance of unity, majesty, and energy But throughout the long reign 
of Aumngrebe, the stale, notmthstandmg all that the vigour and joohey of 
the pnnee could eSect, wan hastenmg to dissolution After his death, which 
took place m the year 1707, the rum rvas fearfully' rapid Violent sliocLs 
from without co-operated with an incurable decay which ivas fast proceeding 
within, and m a few years the empire had undergone utter decomposition 
' The history of the successors of Theodosius bears no small analogy to that 
of the successors' of Autungzebe But perhaps the fall of the Carlovmgmns 
furnishes the nearest parallel to the fall of the Moguls amlemagne was 
scarcely interred when the imbecdity md the disputes of his descendants 
began to bnng contempt on themselves and destruction on their subjects. 
The wide' domimon of die Franks was severed into a thousand pieces 
Nothing more than a nonunal dignity was left to the abject heirs of an lUus- 
tnous name, Chailes the Bald, and Charles the Fat, and Charles the Simple 
Fierce invaders, differing from each other m race, language, and religion, 
flocked, as if by concert, from the. farthest comers of the earth, to plmider 
provinces which the government could no longer defend The pirates of 
the Northern Sea extended their ravages from the Elbe' to the Pyrenees, 
and at length fixed tlieir seat in the ncli valley of tlie Seme Hie Hun- 
garian, in whom the trembling monks fancied diat they recogmsed the Gog 
or Magog of prophecy, cameo back the plunder of the cities of Lombardy 
to die depths of me Pannoman forests The Saracen ruled in Sicily, deso- 
lated the fertdc plains of Campania, and spicad terror even to die walls of 
Rome In the midst of tlipse suffenngs, a gre^t internal diange passed upon 
die empire The corruption of death began to ferment mto new forms of 
life. While the 'great body, as a whole, was torpid and passive, every 
separate, member began to feel with a sense, and to move widi an energy 
all ibi own Just here, m the most barren and dreary tract of European 
history, all feudal privileges, all modem nobihty, take their source It is to 
this point that we trace the power of those pnnccs, who, nominally vassals, 
but really mdepeudent, long governed, with tlic titles of dukes, marquesses and 
counts, almost every part of the dominions whicli had obeyed Charlemagne 
Such or nearly such was the change whicIi passed on the Mogul empire 
dunng the forty years which followed the death of Aurungzebc A succes- 
sion of nommm sovereigns, sunk in mdolence and debauchery, sauntered 
away hfe m secluded palaces, chewmg bang, fondbng concubmes, and Iist- 
emng to buffoons A succession of ferocious mvaders descended through 
the western passes, to prey on tlie defenceless wealth of Hindostan A 
Persian conqueror crossed the Indus, matched tlirough the gates of Delhi, 
and bore-away m tnuraph those treasures of wluch die magmficence had 
astounded Roe and Bernier, the Poacoefc* Throne, bn which the nchest 
Jewels of Golconda had been disposed by the most skilful hands of Europe, 
and the inestimable Mountain of Light, which, after many strange viassi- 
tudes, lately shone in the bracelet of Runjeet Sing, and is now destined to 
adorn the ludeous idol of Onssa. Hie Afghan soon followed to complete 
the work of devastation which the Persian had begun. The warlike tribes of 
Rajpootana threw off the Mussulman yoke A band of mercenary soldiers ' 
occupied Rohilcund The Seiks ruled on the Indus The Jauts spread 
dismay along the Jumna, The higlilands which border ,on’ the western 
sea-coast of India poured forth a yet more formidable race, a race whidi 
was long the terror orrery native power, and wluch, after many des- 
perate and doubtful struggles, yielded only to tlie fortune and gemos of 
England It was under the reign of Aurungzebe that this' wild '•Inn ©f 
plunderers first descended from their moontams, and soon after bis death. 
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every corner of his wide empire learned to tremble at the mighty name of 
the Mahrattas Many fertile vice-rojalties were entirely subdued by them “ 
llieir dominions stretched across the peninsula from sea to sea Mahratta 
captams reigned at Foonah, at Gualior, m‘ Guzerat, m Be^, and in Tan- > 
jore. Nor did they, though they had become gr^t sovereigns, tlierefore. 
cease to be freebooters ' They still retained ^le predatory habits of their 
forefathers Every region which svas not subject to tlieir rule svas svasted 
by their incursions Wherever their kettle-drums were heard, the peasant 
threw his bag of rice on his shoulder, hid lus small savmgs m his girdle, and 
fled with his wife and cluldreu to the mountains or the jungles, to the milder 
neighbourhood of the hyaena and the tiger Many provinces redeemed their ' 
harvests by the payment of an annual ransom Even the wretdied phantom 
who still bore tlie imperial title stooped to pay this ignominious black-mail 
The camp-fires of one rapacious leader were seen from tlie avails of the 
palace of Delhi Another, at the head of his innumerable cavalry, descended ^ 
year after year on the ncefields of Bengal Even the European factors' 
trembled for their magazines Less than a hundred years ago, it was thought 
necessary to fortify Calcutta against the horsemen of Berar; and the name 
of the Mahratta ditch still preserves die memory of the dangei 

Wherever die viceroys of the Mogul retamed authority they became sove> ^ 
reigns Thej might still acknowledge in words the superiority of the house < 
of Tamerlane, as a Count of Flanders or a Duke of Burgundy might have 
acknowledged the superionty of the most helpless driveller among the later 
Carlovingians They might occasionally send to their timlar sovereign a 
complimentary present, or solicit from him a title of honour!) In truth, how- 
ever, they were no longer heutenants removable at pleasure, but independent , 
hereditary pnnees In this way ongmated those great Mussulman houses 
which formerly ruled Bengal and the Carnatic, and those which sbll, 
though m a state of vassalage, exercise some of the powers of royalty at 
Lucknow and Plydeinbad 

In what was this confusion to end? Was the strife to continue during . 
centuries^ Was it to termmate in the rise of another great monarchy ’ 
Was the Mussulman or the Mahratta to be the I/>rd of India ? Was anodicr 
Baber to descend from the mountains, and to lead the hardy tribes of Cabul , 
and Chorasan against a wealthier and less ^varhke race? > None of these 
events seemed improbable But scarcely any man, however sagacious, 
would have thought it possible that a tradmg company, separated from 
India by fifteen thousand miles of 'sea, and possessing in India^only a few 
acres for purposes of commerce, would, m less than a hundred years, spread 
Its empire from Cape Comorin to the eternal snow of the Himalayas , would 
compel Mahratta and Mahommedon to foiget their mutual feuds m common , 
subjection , would tame down even those wild races which had resisted the 
most pow^ul of the Moguls, and, havm^umted under its laws a hundred 
millions of subjects, ivould carry its victonous arms far to the cast of the 
Burrampooter, and far to the west of the Hydaspes/ dictate terms of peace' 
at the gates of Ava, and seat its vassal on the throne of Candahar 

The man who first saw that it was possible to found an European empire 
on the nuns of the Mogul monarchy uas Dupleix His restless, capacious, 
and inventive mmd had formed this scheme, at a time when the ablest ser- 
vants of the English Company 'nere busied only about invoices and bills of, 
lading Nor h^ he only proposed to himself the end He had also a just 
and distinct view of the means by which it was to be attamed’ He clearly 
saw that the greatest force which the prmces of India could bnng into the 
field \vould be no matdi for a small body of men tramed m the discipline, , 
and guided by the tactics, of the West He saw also that the natives of 
India might, under European commanders, be formed into armies, such as 
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Saxe or .Fredfenc would be proud to command He was perfectly aware 
fliiitr the most easy and convenient way in winch an European adventurer 
could eiiercise sovereignty in India, was to govern the motions, and to speak 
tlirough the moudi of some ghttenng puppet dignified by the title of Nabob 
or Niram TTie arts both of war and polw^', which a few years later were 
employed wnth such signal success by the English, were first understood and 
practised by this ingenious and aspirmg Frenchman. 1 

Tlic situation of India was such that scarcely any aggression could fae 
without a pretext, either in old laws or m recent practice All rights were 
in a state of utter uncertainty , and the Europeans who took part in the dis- 
putes of the natives confounded tlie confusion, by applying to Asiatic poli- 
tics tin- public law of die West and analogies drawn from the feudal system 
If It was convenient to treat a Nabob as an independent prince, there was 
an excellent plea for doing so He was mdependent in fact If it-vvas 
convenient to treat him os a mere deputy of the Court of Delhi, tliere was 
no difficulty;, for he was so in theory If it was convenient to consider his 
office as an hereditary dignity, or as a dignity held during life onlj, or as a 
digmty held only dunng the good pleasure of the Mogul, arguments and 
precedents might be found for every one of those views The party who 
had tile heir of Baber m dieir hands represented him as the undoubted, die 
legitimate, the absolute sovereign, whom all subordmate authonties were 
bound to obey The party agamst whom his name was used did not want 
plausible pretexts for mamtammg that the empire was dt facto dissolved, and 
that, though it might be decent to treat the Mogul with respect, as a vener- 
able relic of an order of things which had passed away, it was absurd to 
regard him as die real master of Hmdostan 

In the year 1748, died one of the most powerful of the new masteis of 
India, the great Nizam al Mulk, Viceroy of the Deccan His authority 
descended to his son, Nazir Jung Of the provinces subject to this high 
functionaiy, the Camadc was the wealthiest and the most extensive It 
was governed by an ancient Nabob, whose name the English corrupted 
into Anaverdy lOm 

But there were pretenders to the government both of the viceroyalty and 
of die subordinate province Mirzaplia Jung, a grandson of Nizam al Mulk, 
appeared as the competitor of Nazir Jung Chunda Sahib, son-m-Iaw of n 
former Nabob of the Carnatic, disputed die title of Anaverdy Khan In the 
unsettled state of Indian law, it was easy for bodi Mirzapha Jung and 
Chunda Sahib to make out something like a claim of nght In 9 society 
altogether disorganised, they had no difficulty m finding greedy adventurers 
to follow their standards They united their interests, invaded the Carnatic, 
and applied tor assistance to the F rench, whose fame had been raised b> their 
success agamst the English m the recent war on die coast of Coromand^ 

Nothing could liave happened more pleasing to the subtle and ambitious 
Dupleix. To make a Nabob of the Carnatic, to make a Viceroy of the 
Deccan, to rule under their names the whole of southern India ; this was 
indeed an attractive prospect He alhed himself with the pretenders, and 
sent four hundred French soldiers, and two thousand sepoys, disciplmed 
after the European fashion, to the assistance of hi$ confederates A batde 
was fought The French distinguished themselves greatly Anaverdy Khan 
was defeated and slam His son Mohommed All, who was afterwards w ell 
known in England as die Nabob of Arcot, and who owes to the eloquence 
of Burke a most unenviable immortahty, fled with a scantj' remnant of his 
army to Trichmopoly , and 'the conquerors became at once masters of 
almost every part of uve Carnatic 

This was but the ,begimung of the greatness of Dupleix _ After some 
months of fighting, negotiation, and intrigue, his abihtyand good fortune 
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seemed lo have prevailed every where Nazir Jang perished by the hands * 
of hi3 own followers , Mirzapha Jang was master of the Deccan , and the 
tnumph'of French arms and French policy was complete At Pondicherry- 
all was exultation and festivity. Salutes were hred from the battenes, and 
, TV Deum sung m the churches The new Nizam came thither to visit his 
allies , and the ceremony of his installation was performed there with great 
pomp Dupleix, dressed m the garb worn by Mahommedans of the highest 
rank, enter^ the toivn in the same palanquin with the Nizam', and, ,in the 
pageant which folWed, took precedence of all the court Pie avas declared 
Governor of India from tlie nver Kristna to Cape Comonn, a countiy about 
as laige as France, ivith authority superior even to- that of Chunda Sahib 
Pie ^vas intrusted unth the command of seven tliousand cavalry ' It was 
announced tliat no mm't would be suffered to exist in the Carnatic except 
that at Pondicherry A large portion of the treasures which' former Vice- 
roys of the Deccan had accumulated foimdjts way intp„the coffers of the 
French governor It was rumoured that”Se"h^ received two'Tiundred 
thousand pounds sterhngrn money, besides many valuable jewels In fact, 
there could scarcely be any limit to his gams He now ruled thirty millions 
of people with almost absolute power No honour or emolument cuidd be 
obtained from the government but by his intervention - No petition, unl^s 
signed by him, was perused by tlie Nizam *' 

Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few months Biit another 
prmce of the same house was raised to the dirone by French induenra, and , 
rabiicd all the promises of his predecessor Dupleut was now ihe greatest ’ 
potentate in India His countrymen boasted that his name :jvas mentioned 
wth awe even in the chambers of the palace of Delhi' The native popula- 
tion looked with amazement on the progress which, m' the short space of 
four years, an European adventurer had made towards dommion in Ai>ta 
Nor was die vam glorious Frenchman content witii the reality of powen 
He loved to display his greatness witii arrogant ostentation'before tlie eyes 
of his subjects and of his nvals Near the spot where his policy had obtained 
Its chief tnumph, by the fall of Nazir Jung and the elevation of- Mirzapha, 
he determmed to erect a column, on the four Sides of which four pompous 
mscriptions, in four languages, should proclaim his glory to oh the nations 
of the East Medals stamped wth emblems^oLhis successes were buned 
beneath die foundations of this stately pilkir, and round it’ arose a town bear- 
ing the haughty name of Duplux Fatihabad, which is, bemg Interpreted, 
the City of the Victory of Dupleis^ '■ 

The English had made some feeble and irresolute attempts to stop the 
rapid and bnlliaut career of the rival Company, and conbnUed to recognise 
]^lahommed Ah as Nabob of the Carnatic But the doinimons of Mahommed 
Ah consisted of Tnchmopoly alone , and Tnchinopoly was now invested by 
Chunda Soliib md lus French auxiliaries To raise the siege seemed impos- 
sible Ibe small force which was then at Madras had no commander 
Major Lawrence had returned to England and not a smgle officer of estab- 
lisheiLcbaracter remained in the settlement. The natives had learnedTto 
look wth contempt on the imghty nation which, was soon to conquer and to 
rule them They had seen the Frendi colours' flymg on Fort St George , 
they had seen the chiefs of the English factory led m Jtnumph through the 
streets of Pondicherry , they had seen the arms and counsels of Dupleix every 
where successful, while tlie opposition which the authorities of Madras had 
made to his progress, had 'served only to expose itheir own weakness, and to 
heighten his glory. At this moment, the valour and genius of an obscure 
Enghsh youth suddenly turned the tide of fortune ’ * - 

Chve was now twenty-five years old After hesitating for some time 
between a military and a commercial hfe, be had at length been placed in a 
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post which partook of both characters, that of cotamissaiy to the troops, 
Av >th the rank of captain The present emergency called forth all his powers 
He represented to Ins supenors that, unless some vigorous eHbrts were made, 
Tnclunopoly would fall, the House of Anaverdy Khan would perish, and 
the French would become the real masters of the Avhole peninsula of India 
It was absolutely necessary to strike some danng blow ' If an attack ivere 
made on Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, and. the favounte residence of 
the Nabobs, it was not impossible that the siege of Tnchmopoly would be 
raised- The heads of the English settlement, now thoroughly alarmed by 
the success of Dupleix, and apprehensive tha^ in the event of a new war 
between Fiance and Great Britain, Madras Avould be mstantly talvcn and 
destroyed, approved of Clive’s plan, and intrusted the execution of it to him- 
self The young captain Avas put at the head of tAVO hundred English sol- 
diers, and three hundred sepoys armed and disctphned after the European 
fashion < Of the eight officers Avho commanded this little force under him, 
only tAVO had ever been m action, and four of the eight Avere factors of the 
company, whom Chve’s example had mduced to offer their sennees The 
AVeather was stormy , but Chve pushed on, through tliunder, lightning, and 
ram, to the gates qf Arcot The garrison, m a panic, CA-acuated tlie fort, 
and the English entered it without a blow 

But CUve well kneiv that he should not be suffered to retain undisturbed 
possession of bis conquest He mstantly began to collect provision^ to IhroAV 
up Avorks, and to ma^e preparations for sustaimng a si^e The garrison, 
Avhich ^d fled at his approach, had noAv recovered from its dismay, and, 
having been swollen by large reinforcements from the neighbourhood to a 
force of three thousand men, encamped close to the town At dead of mght, 
ChAe inarched out of the fort, attacked the camp by surprise, slew great 
numbers, dispersed the rest, and returned to his quarters wiUiout havmg lost 
a smgle man 

The intelligence of these events Avas soon carried to Chunda Sahib, Avho, 
Avith his French allies, Avas besieging Tnchmopoly He immediately de- 
tached lour thousand men from hts camp, and sent them to Arcot 'Ihey 
Avere speedily joined by the icmams of the force Avhich Chve had lately scat- 
tered ’ They were further strengthened by tAvo thousand men from Velloie, 
and by a still more important reinforcement of a hundred and fifty French 
soldiers whom Dupleix despatched from Pondicherry The Avhole of this 
army, amounting to about ten thousand men, was under the command of 
Kajah Sahib, son of Chunda Sahib 

' Kajah Sahib proceeded to mvest the fort of Arcot, Avhich seemed quite 
incapable of sustainmg a siege The AvaUs were ruinous, the ditches dry, 
the ramparts too narrow to Mimt the guns, the battlements too Ioav to pro- 
tect the soldiers The httle gamson had been greatly reduced by casualties 
It now consisted of a hundred and twenty Europeans and two hundred 
sepoys Only four officers Avere left , the stock of provisions was scanty j 
and the commander, Avho had to conduct the defence under circumstances 
so discouraging, Avas a young man of five and twenty, Avho had been bred a 
book-keeper ‘ ' ' 

During Mty day^ the siege Avent on ‘ During fifty days the young captain 
maintained the draence, Avith a firmness, Angilance, and ability, which would 
haie done honour to the oldest marshal in Europe.' The breach, however,' 
mcreased day by day The gamson, began to feel the pressure of hunger’ 
Under such circumstances, any troops so scantily provided Avlth officers 
might have been expected to'show signs of insubordination, and the danger 
Avas peculiarly great m a force compos«i of men differing widdy-from Mch 
other m extraction,' colour, language, manners, and religion. But the devo- 
tion of the httle band to its chief surpassed any tbmg that is rdated'of 
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Tenth Legion of Caesar, or of the Old Guard of Napoleon The sepoys came 
to Clive, not to complain of their scanty fare, but to propose that all the 
gram should be given to the Europeans, who required more nourishment tliait 
the natives of Asia The thin gruel, they said, which was strained away from 
the nee, would sulHce for themselves History contains no more touching 
instance of military hdehty, or of the influence of a commanding mind 
An attempt made by the government of Madras to relieve the place had 
failed But there svos hope from ahotlier quarter A body of six thousand ^ 
hlahrattos, half soldiers, half robbers, under the command of a chief named 
Moran Row, liod been hired to assist Mahommed Ah , but thinking the 
' French power irresistible, and the triumph of Chunda Saliib certain, tliey 
had hitherto remained inactive on the ^ntiers of the Caniatic The fame 
of the defence of Arcot roused them from dieir torpor Moran Row declared 
that he had never before believed that Englishmen could fight, but that he ~ 
would willingly help them since he saw that they had spirit to help them* 
selves Rajah Sahib learned that the Mahrattas were m motion It was 
necessary for him to be expeditious He first tried negotiation He offered 
large bnbes to Clive, whidi were rejected with scorn He vowed that, if 
his proposals were not accepted, he would instantly storm the fort, and put 
every man m it to the sword Chve told him m reply, with chaiactenstic 
haughtiness, that his fatlier was an usurper, that his army was a rabble, and 
that he would do well to think twice before he sent sudi poltroons into a 
breach defended by English soldiers. . ' ‘ 

Rajah Sahib determined to storm the fort The day was well suited to a 
bold military enterprise It was the great Mahommedan festival winch is 
sacred to the memory of Hosein tlie son of Ah The lustoiy of Islam con- 
tains nothing more touchmg than the event which gave rise to that solemnity 
The mournful legend relates how the chief of the Fatiinites, when all his 
brave followers had perished round him, drank his latest draught of water, 
and uttered his latest prayer, how the assassins carried his head'in tnuinph, 
how the tyrant smote the lifeless lips with his staff, and how a few old men 
recollected with tears that they had seen those lips pressed to the lips of the 
Prophet of God After the lapse of near twelve centunes, the recurrence of 
this solemn season exutes the fiercest and saddest emotions m the bosoms 
of the devout Moslem of India They work themselves up to such agonies 
of rage and lamentation that some, it is said, have given up the ghost from 
the mere effect of mental excitement They beheve that whoever, during 
this festival, falls m arms against the infidels, atones by his deatli for all the 
sms of his life, and passes at once to the garden of the Houns It was at 
this tune that Rajah Sahib determined to assault Arcot Stimulating drugs 
were employed to aid the effect of religious zeal, and the besiegers, drunk 
with enthusiasm, drunk with bong, ru^ed furiously to tlie attach 

Chve had received secret intelligence of the design, had made his arrange- 
ments, and, exhausted by fatigue, had thrown himself on his bed He was 
awakened by the ’alarm, and was instantly at his post llie enemy advanced 
drivmg before them elephants whose foreheads were armed with iron plates 
It was expected that the gates would yield to the shock of these living bat- 
tenng-iams But the huge beasts no sooner felt the.English musket-balls 
tlian they turned round, and rushed funously away, trampling on the multi- 
tude which had urged them forward A raft was launched on the water 
which filled one part of the ditch Chve, perceiving that his gunners at that 
post did not understand them business, took the management of a piece of 
artillery himself and cleared the raft m a few minutes Where the moat was 
dry, the assailants mounted with great boldness, but they were received with 
a fire so heavy and so well-directed, that it soon quelled the courage even'of 

fanaticism and of intoxication The rear ranks of the English kept the front 
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ranks supplied with a constant succession of loaded muskets, and every shot 
told on me In mg mass below After three desperate onsets, the besiegers 
retired behind the ditch 

The stmg^le lasted about an hour Four hundred of the assadants fell 
The garrison lost only five or siv men. The besieged passed an an\ious 
night, lookmg for a renew al of the attack But when day broke, the enemy 
wcie no more to be seen They had retired, leaving to the English several 
guns and a large quantity of ammunition ' 

The news was received at ‘Fort St George with transports of joy and pnde 
Clive ivas justly regarded as a man eqnal to any command Two hundred 
English soldiers, and seven hundred sepoys were sent to him, and with this 
force he instantly commenced offensive operations He took the fort of 
Timery, effected a' junction -with a division of Moran Row’s aimy, and 
hastened, by forced marches, to attack Rajah Saliib, who was at the head 
of about fi\e thousand men, of whom three hundred were French The 
action was sharp, but Clive gained a complete victory The mihtary chest 
of Rajah Sahib fell into the Hands of the conquerors Slx hundred sepoys, 
who had served in the enemy’s army, came over to Clive’s quarters, and w^ere 
takeii mto the Bntish service Conjeveram surrendered without a blow 
The governor of Amee deserted Chunda Sahib, and recognised tlie title of 
hlahommed Ah 

Had the entire direction of the war been mtrusted to Clive, it would prob- 
ably have been brought to a speedy close But the timidity and incapacity 
' which appeared in all the movements of the English, except where he was 
iiersonally present, protiacted the struggle The Mahrattas muttered that 
his soldiers were of a different race from the Bntish whom they found else- 
wherc The effect of this languor was, that in no long tune Rajah Sahib, 
at the head of a considerable army, in which were four hundred French 
troops, appeared almost under the guns of Fort St George and laid w'aste 
the villas and gardens of the gentlemen of the English settlement But he 
was again encountered and dmeated by Cine More than a hundred of the 
French were killed or taken, a loss more serious than that of thousands of 
natives. The victorious army marched from the field of battle to Fort St 
David On &e road lay the Cify of the Victory of Dupleix, and the stately 
monument which was designed to commemorate the triumphs of France m 
the East ' Clive ordered both the city and the monument to be rased to 
the ground He was induced, we beUeve, to take this step, not by personal 
or national malevolence, but by a just and profound pobey The town and 
Its pompous name, the pillar and its vaunting inscriptions, were among the 
devices by winch Dupleix had laid the public mmd of India under a spell 
This spcdl It was Clive's business to break The natives had been taught 
that France was confessedly the first' power m Europe, and that the English 
did not presume to dispute hei supremacy No measure could he more 
effectual for die removmgof this delusion dim the public and solemn demo- 
lition of the French trophies 

The government of Madras, encouraged by these events, determmed to 
send a strong detachment, under Clive, to reinforce the garrison of Inchin- 
opoly But just at this conjuncture. Major Lawrence arrived from England, 
and assumed the chief command From the waywardness and impatience 
of control which had characterised Chve, both at school md m the count- 
ing-house, it might liave been expected that he would not, after such 
atlnevemenls, act with zeal and good humour in a subordmate capaaty But 
lawrence had early treated him with kindness , and it is bare justice to 
CIivc to say that, proud and overbearing as he was, kindness was never 
thrown away upon him , He cheerfully placed himself tmder the orders of 
his old fhend, and exerted lumsclf as strenuously ip fhe second post as he 
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could have done in the first Lawrence well knew the value of ^uth assist 
ance Tliough himself gifted with no mtellectual' faculty-higher than plain 
good sense, he fully appreciated the powers of his brilliant, coadjuton ’ 
Though he had made a methodical study of military tachcs, and, hke all 
men regularly bred to a profession, was disposed to look witli disdain on 
interlopers, he had yet hberahty enough to acknowledge that Chve was an 
excepbon to common rules “Some people,” he wrote, “are pleased to 
term Captain Clive fortunate and lucky,, but, m my opinion, fixim the 
knowledge 1 have of the gentleman, he deserved and might ei^ect from his 
conduct eve^ thing as it fell out ,— a man pf an undaunted resolution, of a 
cool temper, and of a presence of mmd whidi ne\er left him. in the greatest 
danger— 4}om a soldier, for, without a mihtary education of any sort, or much 
convecsmg wnth any of the profession, from his judgment and good sense, 
he led on an army like an expenenced officer and a brave soldier,, writli a 
prudence that certainly warranted success ”, ) a 

The French had no commandei to oppose to tlie tivo fnends Duplei\, 
not infenor in talents for negptiabon and intrigue to any European who has 
borne a part m the resolutions of India, w'as not qualified to direct in per- 
son militaty operabons He had not been bred a soldier, and had no m- 
chnation to become one His enemies accused, him of personal cowardice, 
and he defended himself m a strain worthy of Captam Bobadil , He kept 
away from shot, he said, because silence a^ tranquilhty were propipous to 
his genius, and he foimd it difficult to pursue his mcditabons amidst the 
noise of fire arms He was thus under the necessity of mtrustiiig to others 
the execubon of his great warlike designs , and he bitterly complspiied that 
he was ill served He had indeed been assisted by one officer of eminent 
merit, the celebrated Bussy But Bussy liad marched pordiwardiWitli the 
Hizam, and was fully employed in loolcmg after his own interests, and tliosc 
of France, at the court of that pnnee Among the^pfficers who remained 
with Dupleix, there was not a smgle man of capacity,, and many of them 
were boys, at whose ignorance and folly the common soldiers laughed 
'The English tnumphed every where The besiegers of Trfcbinopoly 
were themselves besieged and compelled to ^capitulate ' Chunda Sahib fell 
mto the hands of the Mahrattas, and was put to death, at the ,mstigabon 
probably of Ins competitor, Mahommed Ah The spirit of Dupleix, how- 
ever, was unconquerable, and his resources mcxhausbble From his em- 
ployers m Europe he no longer received help or countenance They con- 
demned his policy. They gave him no pecuniary assistance , They sent 
him for troops only the sweepings of the galleys. Yet sbll^ he persisted, ' 
intngued, bribed, promised, lavished his pnvate fortune, stramed his credit, 
procured new diplomas from Delhi, raised up new enemies to the govern- 
ment of Madras on every side, and found tools even among .the r^ies of the- 
English Company But all was m vaim Slowly, bpt steadily, the power 
of Bntam conbnued to increase, and that of France to.dechnc. , , 

The he^th of Chve had never been good dunng his lesidence in India } 
and his consbtubon wasnowsqmuch impaired that he detenmned to return , 
to England Before his departure he undertook a service of considerable 
difficulty, and performed it with Ins usual-vigoar and dexlenty The forts 
of Covelong and Clungleput were occupied by French garrisons It was 
(retetmmed to send a force against diem Biit the piily force available for 
mis purpose -was of such a description that no,,oificer but Chve would nsk . 
his reputahon by commanding it. It consisted of five hundred newly- 
lewed sepoys, and two hundred recruits who had just landed, from England, 
and. who were tlie worst and lowest wretches that the Company’s crimps 
'if could pick up mthc llash.houses of London Chve, ill and exhausted as 
’“‘^“took to make an army of, this tmdisciphned rabble, and 
leo widi them to Covelong A shot from the fort killed one of these 
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extraoKlinary soldiers, on -winch ill the rest faced about and ran away, and 
it was with the greatest difhculty that Clive ralhed' them. On aaotlier 
occasion, the noise of a gnu temded the sentinels so much tliat one of them 
, was found, some hours later, at tlie bottom of a well, Clive gradually 
accustomed them to danger, and, by exposing luniself constantly m the most 
perilous Situations, shamed them into courage He at length succeeded m 

forming a respectable force out of his nnproniisuig matenals. Covelong 
fell Clive learned that a strong detachment was marching to relieve it 
from Cluiigleput He took measures to prevent the enemy from leammg 
tbit they were too late, laid an ambuscade for them on tlie road, kdled a 
hundred of them with one fire, took three hundred prisoners, pursued the 
fugitives to the gates of Cliinglcput, laid siege instantly to that fastness, 
reputed one of the strongest in Iii^a, made a breach, and was on the pomt 
of stormmg when the Frendi commandant capitulated and retired uafh his 
men 

Chve returned to Madras victorious, butm a state of health winch rendeied 
It impossible' for him to remain there long He mained at tins time a young 
lady of the name of Maskelyne, sister of the eminent mathematician, who 
long held Uie post of J^tronoraci Koyal. She is described as handsome 
and accompli^ed ; and lier husband’s letters, it is said, contam proofs that 
he AvaS derotedly attached to her 

'A^ost immediately after the marriage, Chve embarked with liis hnde 
for England He returned a very difiercnt person from the poor slighted 
boy who had been sent out ten years before to seek Ins fortune He ivas 
only twenty-seven , yet his country already respected him as one of her first 
solders There was then general peace m Europe The Carnatic was the 
only part of the world ivliere the English and French were in arms against 
eacli other. The vast schemes of Dupleix had excited no small uneasiness 
, m the city of London , and the n^id turn of fortune, Avhich was chiefiy 
owing to the courage and talents of Chve, had been hailed with great de- 
light. The young captain ivas known at the India House by the honourable 
'luckname of General Chve, and was toasted by tliat appellation at the feasts 
of the Directors On his ainval m England, he found himself on object of 
general inteiest and admiration. The East India Company thanked him 
for Ins services m the warmest terms, and bestowed on him a sword set w ith 
diamonds. ^Yitll rare delicacy, he refused to receive tins token of grau- 
ludc unlcas a smiilar compliment were paid to his friend and commander, 
Lawrence j 

It may easily he supposed tint, Chve was most cordially welcomed home 
by his family, ivho were delighted by his success, though they seem to have 
been hardly able -to comprehend how tlieir naughty idle Bobby Eid become 
so great a man His father had been smgular^ hard of behm Not until , 

the news of the defence of Arcot arrived m England was tlie old gentleman 
heard to growl out that, after all, the booby had somethmg m lum His 
expressions of approbation became stronger and stronger os neivs amved ot 
one bnllunt exploit after anotiiei , and he ivas at len^ immodeiately fond 
and proud of his son ' ' 

Clive’s relations had very substantial reasons foi rejoicing at lus retum. 
Considerable sums of prize-money bad fallen to dus share ; and he had ' 
brought home a moderate fortune, part of which he e.xpended m extncating 
lus rather from pecuniary diflSculties, and m redeemmg the famdy estate 
The icmamder he appeiis to have dissipated m the course of about two 
j'cars He lived splendidly, jessed gaily even for those -times, kept a 
carnage and saddle horsesj and, not content witli these ways of getting rm of 
his money, resorted to the most speedy and effectual of all modes of evacua- 
tion, a contested election followed by a petition > 

At the time of the' general election of I754i goiernment was m a very 
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singular state. There was scarcely any formal opposition '‘The Jacobites 
had been cowed by the issue of the last rebellion The Tory party had 
fallen into utter contempt It had been deserted by all the men of talents 
who had belonged to it, and had scarcely given a symptom of life dunng 
some years The small faction which had been held together by the influ- 
ence and promises of Pnnce Fredenc, liad been dispersed by his deatli , 
.Mmost every public man of distinguished talents m the kingdom, whatever 
his early connections might have been, was m office, and called himself a 
Whig But this extraorainary appearance of concord was quite delusive 
The administration itself was distracted by bitter enmities and-conflictiug' 
pretensions The cluef object of its members ivas to depress and supplant 
each other The pnme minister, Newcastle, weak, timid, jealous, and per- 
fidious, ivas at once detested and despised % some of the most important 
members of his government, and by none more than by Henry Fov, Oie 
Secretary at War This able, danng, and ambitious man scued every oppor- 
tumty of crossing the First Lord of the Treasury, from whom he well knew 
that he had little to dread and little to hope , for New castle was through life 
equally afraid of breakmg with men of parts and of promoting them ^ 

Newcastle had set his heart on returning two memtiersXor St hfichacl, one_ 
of those wretched Cornish boroughs which were swept awnay by the Reform 
Act in 1S32 He was opposed by Lord Sandivich, ivhosc influence had long 
been paramount there and Fo\ exerted himself strenuously m Sandwidi’s 
behalf Clive, who had been intioduced to Fox, and very kindly recened 
by him, was brought forward on the Sandwich interest, and was ictumcd 
But a petition was presented against the return, and was backed by the whole 
mfluence of the Duke of Newcastle 

The case was heard, according to the usage of tliat time, before a com- 
mittee of the whole House Questions respecting elections^ were then con- 
sidered merely as party questions Judicial impartiality w as not even affected 
Sir Robert Walpole wus m the habit of saymg openly uiat, in election battles, 
diere ought to to no quarter On the present occasion the excitement was 
great The matter really at issue was, not whether Clive had been properly 
or improperly returned, but whether Newcastle or Fox was to be master of 
tlie New House of Commons, and consequently first nunister The contest 
was long and obstinate, and success seemed to lean sometimes to one side 
and sometimes to the other Fox put forth all his rare pow'ers of debate, 
beat half the lawyers in the House at their own weapons, and earned division 
after division agomst the whole influence of the Treasury The committee 
deaded m Clive’s favour But when the resolution was reported to the 
House, things took a different course The remnant of the Tory Opposi 
tion, contemptible as it ivas, had yet suflicient weight to turn the scale 
between the nicely-balanced parties of Newcastle and Fox Newcastle the 
Tones could only despise Fox thqr hated, as tlie boldest and most subtle 
pohtiaan and the ablest debater among the Whigs, os the steady fnend of 
Walpole, as the devoted adherent of tlie Duke of Cumberland After 
wavenng till the last moment, they detemuned to vole in a body with tin. 
Pnme Munster’s fnends The consequence was tliat tlie House, by a small 
majonty, rescinded the decision of the committee, and Clive was unseated 

Ejected from Parliament and straitened m bis means, he naturally began 
to look again towards India The Company and tlie Government were 
eager to avail themselves of his services A treaty favourable to England 
had indeed been conduded in the Carnatic Dupleix had been supersede, 
and had returned with the wreck of his immense fortune to Europe, xvhere 
calumny and chicanery soon hunted him to his grave But many signs in- 
dicated that a war between Trance and Great Bntam was "at hand , and it 
was therefore thought desirable to send an able commander to the Com- 
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prnrs selticmcnts lO Indicu The Ditecloi's appointed Cli\c governor of 
rcrt The King giNc him, tlw cxitnmsfion of a hcutcnant-colonel 

tit Uit Bntiih ann), and m 1755 he again sailed for Asia 
The first service on vvhicli lie was cmp^loycd after hts return to Hic East 
v.-is the reduction of the stronghold of Ghenah This fortress, built on a 
craggy promontoo, and almoai surrounded by tho ocean, w'ts the den of a 
pintc named Angna, whose barks had long been the terror of the Arabian 
Gulk Adtuinl Watson, who commanded the English squadron in the 
Eastern *=^05, burned Angna s Iktt, while Clive attacked the fastness by 
land *1 he place soon, fell, and a booty of a himdred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling vins divided among the conquerors. 

After ihia exploit, Clive proceeded to hisgovemnicnt of Fort St David. 
Ikftjrc he luid been tlitrc two months, he rctuved uitelhgcncc winch called 
forth all die cnctg) of liis bold and active mind 
Of tilt ptovances which had been subject to the House of Tamerlane, the 
wealthiust was Bengal. Mo part of India possessed such natural advan- 
tagf% Iwth for agnculiure and for commeice 1 he Gangts, rushing through 
a hundred channels to the sta, lias formed a vast plain of nch mould winch, 
even under iht tropical sky, nvals the verdure of an English April Ihc 
nee fields yield an increase such as is elsewhere unknown Spices, sugar, 
vegetable oils, are produced walk man cllous evubenmee The nvtrs aftbrd 
an inexhaustible supply of fisli The desolate islands along the sea<coast, 
ovttgrowai hynoxioas vegetation, and swarming with dccrand tigers, supply 
the cultivated districts with abundance of salt The great stream which 
fertilises the soil is, at the same time, the chief highway of Eas*em com* 
incree. On its banks, and on those of its tributary waters, are the wealthiest 
marts, the most splendid capitals, and the most sacred shnnes of India,' 
Ihe tyranny of man had for ages struggled m vam against the overflovvmg 
bounty of nature In spite of the Mussulman despot, and of the hlahratta 
freebooter, Bengal was known through the East as tlic garticn of Eden, as 
the ncli kingdom Its population multiplied exceedingly Distant provinces 
vvere nounslied from Uic overllowing of its granaries, and the noble ladies 
of London and Baris were clothed m the delicate produce of its looms Tlie 
race by whom this rich tract was peopled, enervated by a soft climate and 
accustomed to peaceful avocations, bore the .same relation to other Asiatics 
w hicb the Asiatics generally bear to the bold and energetic children of Europe 
The Castihaas have a proverb that in Valenaa the earth is water and the 
men women , and the description is at least equally applicable to the vast 
plain of the Lower Ganges whatever tlic Bcugolec does he doeslanguidly 
His favourite pursuits arc sedentary He shrinks from bodily exertion', 
and, though voluble in dispute, and sui^larly pertinacious m the war of 
chicane, he seldom engages in a personal conilict, and scarcely ever enlists 
as a soldier We doubt whether there be a'himdred genmne Bengalees m 
the whole army of the East India Company There never, perhaps, existed 
a people so thoroughly fitted by, nature and by habit for a foreign ymke 
The great commercial companies of Europe had long possessed factories 
in Ber^ak The French were setded, as they still are, at Chandemogore on 
the Hoogley Higher up die stream the Dutch traders held Chimurah 
Hearer to Uie sea, tlie English had built Fort William A church and ample 
warehouses rose in the vicinity A row of spacious houses, belonging to the 
chief factors of the, East India Company, Imed the banks of the nver ; and 
m the neighbourhood had sprung up a large and busy native town, where 
some Hindoo merchants of great opmence had fixed dieir abode But the 
tract now covered by the palaces of Chownnghee contamed only a few 
miserable huts, thatched with straw A jungle, abandoned to waterfowl 
and alhgatorSj'covercd the site of the present Citadel, and the Course, which 
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IS now daily crowded at sunset witlr the gayest equipages of Calcutta For 
tlio ground on which the settlement stood, the English, lik^ other great 
landholders, paid rent to tlie government ,'and tliey were, like other great 
landholders, permitted to exercise ascertain, junsdictionnitliin their domain 

The great provmce of Bengal, together With, O^ssa and Bahar, had long 
been governed by a viceroy, whom' the English' called Ahverdy Klian, and 
who, like the other viceroys of the Mogul, had become virtually mdqiendent ^ 
He d’ed in 1756, and the sovereignty descended to his grandson, a youth 
under twenty years of age, who bore the name of Surajah Dowlah 'Orientrd 
despots are perhaps the worst class of human beings , and this unhappy boy 
was one of the worst specimens’of Ins class His understanding wras natur- 
ally feeble, and his temper naturally unamiable His education had been 
such as would liave enervated even a vigorous' intellect and, perverted even 
a generous disposition He was unreasonable, because nobody ever dared 
to reason ivith him, and selfish, because he had- never been made to feel 
himself dependent on the good-will of others Early debauchery had un- 
nerved' his body and his mind He indulged immoderately m the use of 
ardent spirits, which inflonted his weak brain almost to madness His chosen 
companions were flatterers, sprung from the dregs of the people,' and recom- 
mended by nothmg but buffoonery and servdity It is said that he had 
arrived at that last stdge of human depravity, when cruelly becomes pleas- 
ing for Its oivn sake, when the sight of pain, as pain, where no advantage 
is to be gained, no offence punished, no danger averted,, is an agreeable 
excitement ’ It had early been his amusement to torture beasts and birds , 
and, when he grew up, he enjoyed with sbll keener relish the misery of his 
fellow-creatures 

From a child Surajah Dowlah had hated the English It was his wluiu 1 
to do so , and his whims were never opposed He had also formed a yety 
exuberated notion of the wealth which might be obtained by plundering 
them , and his feeble and uncultivated nund was mcapable of perceiving 
that the nches of Calcutta, had they been even greater than he imagmed, 
would not compensate him for what he must lose, if tlie Euiopean trade, of 
which Bengal was a chief seat, should be dnven by his violence to some' 
other quarter Pretexts for a quarrel were readily foimd The English, in 
expectation of a war with France, had begun* to fortify their- settlement 
witliout special permission fiom the Nabob A nch native, whom he 
longed to plunder, had taken refuge at Calcutta, and had not been delis ered 
up On such grounds as these Surajali Dow lah marched with a great army 
against Fort William ' i ' > 

The servants of the Company at Madras had been forced by Dupleix to 
become statesmen and soldiers Those in Bengal were still mere traders, 
and were terrified and bewildered by the approachmg imger The governor, 
who had heard much of Surajah Dowlah's cruelty, was frightened out of his 
wits, jumped mto a boat, and took refuge in the nearest ship' The military 
commandant thought that he could not do better than follow so good an 
example The fort was taken after a feeble resistance , and great numbers 
of the Enghsh fell mto the hands of the conquerors. 'The Nabob seated 
himself wath regal pomp in the pnncipal hall of the factory, and ordered Mr 
Holwell, tlie first in among the pnsoners, to be brought before him 
, His Higlmess abused the insolence of the English, and grumbled at the 
smallness of die treasure which he had found, but promised' to spare their 
li\es, and retired to rest < ’ '' ' ' 

Then ivas committed that great enme, memorable for its singular atrocity, , 
memorable for the tremendous 'rctnbuUon by which it was followed The 
Enghsh captives were left to the mercy of the guards, and the guards deter- 
mined to secure them for the night m the prison of the garrison, n chamber 
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known by the fearful name of the Black Hole Even for a single European 
malcfattor, that dungeon would^ m such a climate, ha%c been too close and 
narrow The space w as only twenty feet squan. The air-lioles w ere small 
and obstructed. It was the summer solstice, the sc«on when the fierce 
heat of Bengal can scarcely be rendered tolerable to natives of England by 
lofty halls and by the constant wav uig of fans The number of the prisoners 
was one hundred and forty-SLv. When they were ordered to enter the cell, 
they imagined that tlic i>olditrs were joking, and, being in high spirits on 
account of the promise of the D?abob to spare their hves, they laughed and 
jestetl at the absurdity of the notion They soon discovered their mistake 
They expostulated , ihej entreated , bat m v un The guards tlireatoned 
to cut down ail who hesuiated The captives were driven into the cell at the 
point of the sword, and the door was instantly shut tuid loclted upon them 
Nothing m history or fiction, not even the story wlucli UgoUno told in the 
sea of everlasting lue, after he had wiped his bloody lips on the scalp of his 
murderer, approachca the horrors wmchwere recounted bj the few sur- 
vivors of that night Thev ciicd for mercy They strov e to bunt tlie door, 
lloluell who, even in tW eatremity, retained some presence of mind, 
' offered large bribes to the gaolers. But the answer was tlint nothmg could 
be done wiUiout the Nabob’s ortlets, that the Nabob was asleep, and that 
he would be angry jf anybody woke him Then the prisoners went mad 
with despair *1 bey trampled each, other down, fought tortlie places at the 
w indon fought for tin. pittance of w ater with which the cruel mercy of the 
murderers mocked their agonies, raved, prajed, blasphemed, implored the 
guards to' fire among fliQin Tiie gaolers m the mean time held hghts to 
the bars, and shouted with laughter at tlie frantic struggles of thar victuns 
At length the tumult died away m low gaspiugs and moanmgs. Tlie day 
broke The Nabob had slept off Ins debauch, and pcimitted the door to 
be opened But it was some tunc before the soldiers could make a lane for 
the survivors, by piUng up on each side the heaps of corpses on wlncli the 
burning clunato had already begun to do its loathsome work When at 
length a nassage vvas made, twenty -three ghastly figures, such as tlieir own 
moUiets would not have known, staggered one by one out of the cliamel- 
house A pit was instantly dug I he dead bodies, a hundred and tw eiity- 
three m iiumLer, were Hung into it promiscuously, and covered up 
But these things which, after the lapse of more than eighty years, cannot 
bo told or read without horror, awrakeued neither remorse nor pity in tho 
bosom of the sa\ age Nabob He inflicted no punishment on the murderers 
He showed no tenderness to die survivors Some of them, indeed, from 
whom nothing vvas to be got, were suffered to depart, hut those from 
whom It was thought that any thmg could be extorted were treated waih 
eaecrable cruelty IlolvvcU, unable to walk, vvas carried before the tyrant, 
who reproaelicd him, threatened him, and sent him up the country in irons, 
together with some other gentlemen who were suspected of knowing more 
dian they diosc to tell about the treasures of the Company These persons, 
still howed down by the sufienngs of that great agony, were lodged in 
miserable sheds, and fed only with gram and water, till at length the inter- 
c^sions of the female relations of the Nabob procured their release. One 
Englishwoman had survived that night She vvas placed in thehoramof 
' die Pnnee at Moorshedabad 

Surajoli Dowlith, m the mean time, sent letters to his nominal soveieign 
at Delhi, describing the late conquest m the most pompous language He 
placed a garrison m Fort William, forbade any Englishman to dwell m the 
' neighbourhood, and directed that, ui memory of his great actions, Calcutta 
should thenceforward be called Almagore, tliat is to say, the Poit qf God 
la August the news of dn, fall of Calcutta reached Madras, and excited 
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tlie fiercest and bitterest resentment The cry of the whole settlement was 
for vengeance Within forty-eight hours after the arrival of the mtelligence 
It was determined that an expedition should be sent to the Hoogley, and 
that Clive should be at the head of the land forces The naval armament 
avas under the command of Admiral Watson Nine hundred English 
infantry, fine troops and full of spin^ and fifteenhundred sepoys, composed 
the army which sailed to punish a Fnnce who had moie subjects than Louis 
the Fifteenth or the Empress Mana Theresa In October the expedition 
sailed , but it had to make its way against adverse winds, and did not reach 
Ecngal till December ■ ‘ 

The Nabob was revelling in fancied security at Moorshedabad He was 

so profoundly Ignorant of the state of foreign countries that he often used to 
say that there were not ten tliousand men in all Europe , and it had never 
occurred to him as possible, that the English would dare to invade his 
dominions But, though undisturbed by any fear of their military power, 
he began to miss them greatly His revenues fell oif, and his mmistcrs 
succeeded in making him understand that a nller^may sometimes find it 
nioie profitable to protect traders in the open enjoyment of their gains than 
to put diem to the torture for the purpose of discovenng hidden cliests of 
gold' and jewels He was already disposed to permit the Company to 
resume its mercanhlc operations m his country, when he received the news ' 
that an English armament was in the Hoogley He instantly ordered all liis 
troops to assemble at Moorsliedabad, and marched towards Calcutta \ 
Clive had commenced operations with his usual vigour He- took Budge- 
budge, routed the garrison of Fort William, recovered Calcutta, stonned 
and sacked Hoogley The Nabob, already disposed to make some con- 
cessions to the English, was confirmed m his pacific disposition by tliese 
proofs of then power and spirit He accordingly made overtures to the 
chiefs of the mvading armament, and offered to restore the factory, and to 
give compensation to those whom he had despoiled < . - 

Clive’s profession was war , and he felt that tliere was sometlung dis- 
creditable in an accommodation with Surajali Dowlnh But his power was 
limited A committee, chiefly composed of servants of the Company who 
had fled from Calcutta, had the principal direction of affairs , and these 
persons were eager to be restored to tlieir posts and compensated for their 
losses The government of Madras, apprised that war had commenced in 
Europe, and apprehensive of an attack from the French, became impatient 
for the return of the armament The promises of the Nabob were large, 
tlie chances of a contest doubtful ; and Clive consented to treat, though he 
expressed his regret that things should not be conduded m so gloriousia 
manner as he could have wished , , , 

With this negotiation commences a new chapter in the life of Clive 
Hitherto he had been merdy a soldier, carrymg into effect, ,with eminent 
ability and valour, the plans of others Henceforth 'he is to be chiefly 

regarded as a statesman , and his mihtary movements ard to be considered 
as subordinate to his political designs That in his new capacity he dis- 
played great talents, and obtained great success, is unquestionable But it 
IS also unquestionable, that the transactions in which he now began to take 
a part have left a stam on his moral character ' ' i 

We can by no 'means agree with Sir John Malcolm, who is obstinately 
resolved to see nothing but honour and integnty m the conduct of his hero 
But we can as little agree with Mr Mill, who has gone so far as to ia.y that 
Clive was a man “ to whom deception, when it smted his purpose, never 
cost a pang ” Clive seems to us to have been constitutionally the very 
opposite of a knave, bold even to temerity, sincere even to indiscretion, 
hearty m fnendship, open in enmity Neither in his pnvate life, nor in 
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Iho^ part'^ of his public life in which he had to do with hiscountrjmen, 
do vie find anj signs of a propensity to cunning On the contrary, xn all 
iUedi->putt3xuvvhiclx'’heMa5 engaged as Tn Enghslxmamgmnst Singhsh* 
men, from his boxing-matches at, school to those stormy altercations at the 
India House and m Parhamcnt amidst which Ins later jears were passed, 
his very faults were those of a high and magnanimous spirit Thetrullv 
seems to have been that he considered Oriental politics as a game m which 
notlung was unfair. He hnevv that the standard of moralitj among the 
natives of India differed widely from that established m England lie 
knew that he had to deal with men destitute of what m Km ope is called 
honour, wath men who would give any promise vvitliout hesitation, and 
breali any prombc without shame, vvidi men who would unscrupulously 
employ corruption, perjury, foigerj', to compass their ends His letters 
show that tlie great difference between Asiatic and European morality was 
constantly imlus thoughts He seems to have imagined, most erroneously 
in ouc opinion, that he could effect nothing against sudi adversaries, if he 
was. content to be bound by tica from which they were fiec, if he went on 
tcUuig trutli, and hearing none, if he fulfilled, to Ins own hurt, all hia 
engagements with confederates whenever kept an engagement that was not 
to iheir advantage .Vccordingly this man, in the other parts of his life an 
honourable English gentleman and a soldier, was no sooner matched against 
an Indian mtngucr, than he became himself an Indian mtngner, and de- 
scended, without scruple, to falsehood, to hypocntical caresses, to the substi- 
tution of documents, and to the counterfeiting of hands 

triic nqjotiations between iht. English and the Nabob were earned on 
chiefly by two agents, Mr Walts, a servant of the Company, and a Bengalee 
of the name of Omichund. This Omichund had been one of the w enltbicst 
native merchants resident at Calcutta, and had sustained great losses in con- 
sequence of the Nabob's expedition against that place In the couiae of his 
commercial transactions, he had seen mudi of the English, and was pecu- 
liarly quahfied to serve as a medium of communication between them and a 
native court. He possessed great influtncc with his own race, and had m 
large measure the Hindoo talents, quick observation, tact, dexterity, perse- 
verance, and the Hindoo vices, 'H.rvilUj, greediness, and treacherj' 

The Nabob bchav ed with all the faithlessness of an Indian statesman, and 
with all the levity of a boy whose mind had been enfeebled by power and 
sclf-induIgcnce He promised, retracted, hesitated, evaded At one time 
he advanced widi his army m a threatening manner towards Calcutta , but 
when he saw the resolute front which the English presented, he fell back m 
alarm, and consented to make peace with them on their own terms The 
treaty was no sooner concluded than he formed new designs against tliem 
He intrigued with the French authonties at Chandemagore He invited 
Busqr to march from the Deccan to the Iloogley, and to dnve the English 
out of Bengal All this was well known to Chve and Watson They de- 
termined accordingly tostnke a decisive blow, and to attack Chandemagore, 
before the force there could be strengthened by new arrivals, eitlier from the 
south of India or from Europe Watson directed tlie expedition by water, 
Clive by land. The success of the combined movements w as rapid and com- 
plete The ibrt, the garrison, the artillery, the mihtaiy stores, all fell into 
the bands of the Enghdi Near five hundred European troops were among 
the prisoners 

The Nabob had feared and hated the English, even while he was still 
able to oppose to them their French nvals The French were now van- 
quished , and he began to regard tlie English with still greater fear and still 
greater hatred. His weak and impnncipled mmd oscillated between ser- 
vility and insolence One day he seat a large sum to Calcutta, as part of 
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the compensation due for the wrongs which he had committed ’Tlie next 
day he sent a present of jenels to Bussy, exhorting that distinguished officer 
to hasten to protect Bengpil “against Clive, tlie daiing in war, on whom,’? 
says his Highness, “may all bad fortune attend.” He ordered his army to 
mardi against the Enghdi He countermanded his orders He tore Chv e’s 
letters He then sent answers in the most flond language of coinphment 
He ordered Watts out of his presence, and threatened to impale him He 
ogam sent for Watts, and begged pardon for the' msult In the mean tune^ 
his wretched maladimnistration, his folly, hrs dissolute manners, and< his 
love of die lowest company, had disgusted all classes of his subjects, soldiery 
traders, civil functionanes, the proud and ostentatious hfahommedans, the 
timid, supple, aud parsimomous Hindoos A formidable confederacy itvas 
formed against him, in whidi were included EcwduUul^ the minister of 
finance, Meer Jaffier, the ptmapal commander of the troops, and Jugget 
Seit, the nchest banker m India The plot w'as confided to the English 
agents, and a communication ivas opened between the malcontents at Moor- 
shedabod. and the committee at Calcutta ‘ i < 

In the committee there was much hesitation , but Clue’s \oice wa> given 
in favour of the conspirators, and his vigour and firmness bore donn all 
opposition It ivas determmed that the &ghsh should lend their powerful 
assistance to depose Surajah Dowlah, and to place Meer Jaffier on the^ throne 
of Bengal In return, Meer Jaffier promised ample compensation to the 
Company and its servants, and a liberal donative to the army, the navy, and 
the committee The odious vices of Surajali Dowlah, the wrongs which the 
English had sufleiedat his hands, the dangers to whii^ our trade must have 
been exposed had he contmued to reign, appear to na fully to justify tlie 
resolution of deposmg him But notbmg can justify tlie dissimulation which 
Chve stooped to practise He wrote to Surajah Dowblx in terms so affisc- 
tionate that they for a time lulled Biat weal>. prmce into perfect scciinly 
The same courier who carried this “ soothmg letter,” as Chve calls it, to 
the Nabob, carried to Mr Watts a letter m the following terms “Tell 
Meer Jaffier to fear nothing I will join him with five thousand ‘men who 
never turned their backs Assure him I wall march night and day to his 
assistance, and stand by him as long as I have a man left.” 

It was impossible that a plot which had so many ranufications rfiould long 
remam entirely concealed Enough reached the eais of the Nabob to arouse 
his suspicions But he was soon quieted by the fictions and artifices vihich 
the mventive genius of Omichund produced with miraculous readiness All 
was going , the plot was nearly npe , when Clrve learned tliat Om}-' 
cliund was likely to play false The amul Bengalee had been promised a 
liberal compensation for all that he had lost at Calcutta But this would 
not satisfy him His services had been great He held the thread of the 
whole mtrigue By one word breathed m the ear of Surajah Dowlah, he 
could undo all that he had done. The lives of Watts, of Meer Jaffier, of 
all die conspirators, were at his mercy ; and he detemuned to take advim* 
tage of his situabon and to make his own terms lie demanded three hmi- 
dred thousand pounds 'sterhng as the^pnee of his secrecy and of his assist 
ance The committee, incensed by the treachery and appalled by the danger, 
Icnew not what course to take But Chve was more tlian Omichund’s matdi 
m Omidiund’s own arts The man) he said, was a villain. Any artifice 
which would defeat such knavery was justifiable The best course would 
he to promise wliat'was asked Omichund would soon be at their merqr , 
and then they might punish him by vvithlioldmg from him, not only the 
bribe which' he mow demanded, but also tlie compensation which all the 
other suficrers of Calcutta were to receive , 

His advice was taken But how was tlie wary and sagacious Hindoo to 
he deceived ? He had demanded tliat an article touching Ins claims should 
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be inseitcd in the treaty between Sleerjaffier and the English, and he would 
not be satisfied unless he saw it with his own eyes. Chve had an expedient 
ready Tn o treaties were drawn up, one on white^ paper, the other on red, 
the former real, the latter fictitious In the former Oniichimd’s name was 
' not' mentioned , tlie latter, whidi was to be shoivn to* him, contamed a 
stipulahott m his favour 

. But another difficulty arose Admiral Watson had scniplcs about sign- 
ing the red treaty. Omichund’s vigilance and acuteness were sudi that the 
' absence of so important a name would probably aw'alcen his suspicions. But 
Chve was not a man to do any thing by halves 'We almost blush to wnte 
It He forged Admiral Watson’s name. '> 

All was now ready for action ' Mr Watts fled secretly from Moorsheda- 
‘ bad Chve put lus troops in motion, and wrote to the Nabob in a tone very 
' different from tliat of his previous letters He set forth aU the wnrongs which 
< the British had suffered, offered to submit Uie points in oispute to the arbi- 
tration of Meer Jaffier,' and concluded by announcing tliah as the rains were 
about to set m, he and his men would do themselves the honour of waitmg 
on his'Highness for on answei > 

< Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled his W'hole force, and marched to 
encounter the English It had been agreed that Meer Jaffier sliould sepa- 
rate himself from the Nabob, and carry over his division to Chve. But, as 
the^decisive moment approached, the fears of the conspirator overpowered 
his ambidon Chve had advanced to Cossimbuzar , the Nabob lay with a 
mtghfy power a few miles off at Plassey , and still Meer Jaffier delayed to 
fulfil ins engagements, and returned evasive answers to the earnest remon- 
strances of the English general 

Chve was m a pamfuUy anxious situation He could place no confidence 
in the smeenty or in the courage of his confederate * and, whatever confi- 
dence he might place in his own military talents, and m the valour and dis- 
cipline of Ins troops, it was no light thing to engage an army twenty times 
as numerous as his own Before him lay a river over which it was easy to 
advance, but over which, if Hungs went ill, not one of his little band would 
ever return On tins occasion, for the first and for tlie last time, his daunt- 
less spirit, during a few lionrs, shranh from the fearful responsibility of making 
a decision He called a- council of war Tb e majority pronounced against 
fighting, and Chve declared Ids concurrence with the majority Long 
auenvards, he said thathe had never cahed but one council of war, and that, 
if he had taken the advice of that council, the Bntish would never have 
been masters of Bengal But scarcely had the meeting broken up when he 
was himself again He rebred alone under tlie shade of sgme trees, and 
passed, near an’hour tliere in Hiought He came back determmed to put 
every thmg to the hazard, and gave orders that all ^ovtld be m readiness for 
passing the river on the morrow. 

^ The nvet was passed , and at tlie close of a toilsome day's march, the 
army, long'after sunset, took up its quarters in a grove of mango-trees near 
Plassey, vwithm a mile of the enemy Chve was unable to deep ; he heard, 
through the whole mglit, the sound of drums and cymbals from the vast 
camp of the Nabob It is not strange that even Ins stout heart should now 
and then have dink, when he reflected agamst what odds, and for what a 
prize, he was in a few hours to contend • - 

Nor was-the rest of Surajali Dowloh moie peaceful His mmd, at once 
weak and stormy, was distracted by wild and hornble apprehensions. 
Appalled by the greatness and nearness of the crisis, distrusting his captains, 
dreadmg every one who approached him, dreading to be left aloni^ he sat 
gloomily in Ins teiit^ haunted, a Greek poet would Iiave said, by the funes 
of those who had cursed him with their last breath m tlie Black'Hole. 

CThe day broke, the day which was to decide the fate of India. At sun* 
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TLse the anny of the Nabob, pouring through many opemngsfrom the camp, 
began to move towards the grove where the English lay Forty thousand 
infantry, armed with firelocks, pikes, swords, bows and arrows, covered the 
plain^ They were accompanied by fifty pieces of ordnance of the largest 
size, each tugged by a long team of white oKen, and each pushed on from 
belund by an elephant Some smaller guns, under the direction of a few 
French auxilianes, u ere perhaps more formidable The cavalry were fifteen 
thousand, draivn, not from the effeminate population of Bengal, but from 
the bolder race which inhabits the northern provinces , and tlie pracUsed 
eye of Chve could peiceive that both tlie men and' the hor.es weie more 
powerful than those of the Carnatic, The force which he had to oppose to 
ihis great multitude consisted of only three, thousand men But of these 
nearly a thousand were English , and all were led by English officers, and 
trained m the English disciplmc Conspicuous in tlie ranlvs of the little 
army were the men of tlie Thirty-Ninth Regiment, which still bears on its 
colours, amidst many honourable additions won under ^Yelhngton m Spam 
and Gascony, the name of Pla^sey, and the proud motto. Pi imiis in Indis 

The battle commenced ivith a cannonade in which the artilleiy of the Nabob 
did scarcely any execution, while the few field-pieces of the English pio- 
duced great effect. Several of the most distinguished officers in Sumjah 
Dowlali’s service fell Disorder began to spread through, his ranks His 
own terror increased every moment One of the conspirators urged oii him 
the expediency of retreating The insidious advice, agreeing as it did with ' 
what hts own terrors su^ested, was readily received He ordered his army 
to fall back, and this order decided his fate Clive snatched the moment, ' 
and ordered his troops to advance The confused and dispirited multitude, 
gave way before the onset of disciplined valour No mob attacked by re- 
gular soldiers was ever mote completely routed The little band of French- 
men, who alone ventured to confront the English, were swept down the 
stream of fugitives In an hour the forces of Surajah Dowlah were dis 
persed, never to reassemble Only five hundred of the vanquished were 
slain. But their camp, their guns, their baggage innumerable waggons, 
innumerable cattle, remamed in the power of the conqueror. vWith the 
loss of twenty two soldiers killed and fifty wounded, Clive had scattered^n 
army of nearly sixty thousand men, and subdued an empure larger and more < 
populous than Great Britain 

Meer Jaffier had given no assistance to the English dunng the action 
But as soon as he saw that the fate of the day was decided, he drew off his 
division of the army, and, when the battle was over, sent his congratula- 
tions to his ally The next morning he repaired to the English quarters, 
not a little uneasy as to the reception which awaited him there He gave 
evident signs of ^arm when a guard wsis drawn out to receive hmi with the 
honours due to his rank But his apprehensions were speedily removed ■ 
Clive came forward to meet him, embraced him,' saluted him as Nabob of 
the three great provinces of Ben^, Bahar, and Onssa, listened graciously 
to his apologies, and advised him to mardi without delay to Mooishedabad - 

Surajah Dowlah had Red from the field of battle with all the speed with 
which a fieet camel could cany him, and arrived at Moorshedabad m little 
more than twenty-four hours Ihere he called his councillors round him. 
The wisest advised him to put himself mto the hands of the English, from 
whom he had nothing worse to fear than deposition and confinement , But 
he attnbuted this su^estion to treachery Others urged him to try the 
chance of war again He approved the advice, and issued orders accord- 
ingly But he wanted spirit to adhere even during one day to a manly re- 
solution He learned that Meer Jaffier had amved , and his terrors became 
insupportable Disguised in a memi dress, with a casket of jewels m his 
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hand, he let himself do\vn at night from a window of bis palace, and, acconv* 
panied by only two attendants, embarked on the nver for Patna 
In a few days Chve arrived at Moorshedabad, escorted by two hundred 
English soldiers and three hundjed sepoys For his residence had been 
assigned a pidace, which was. surrounded by a garden so spacious that all 
the troops who accompamed him could conveniently encamp within it 
The ceremony of the installation of Meer Jalfier was instantly performed 
Chve led the new Nabob to the seat of honour, placed him on it, presented 
to him, after the immemorial fashion of the East, an oiTenng of gold, and 
then, turning to the natives who filled the hall, congratulate them on the 
good fortune which had freed them from a tyrant He was compelled ojn 
tins occasion to use the services of an interpreter , font isremarkable tliat, 
long as he resided in India, intimately acquainted as he was with Indian 
politics and with the Indian character, and adored as he was by his Indian 
soldiery, he never learned to evpress himself with facditym any Indian lan- 
guage He IS said indeed to have been sometimes under the necessity of 
employing, in his intercourse with natives of India, the smattermg of Por- 
tuguese winch he had acquired, when a lad in Brazil 
The new sovereign was now called upon to fulfil the engagements into 
whidi he had entered with his allies A conference was heW at the house 
of JuggetSeit, the great banker, for the puqiose of makmg the necessary 
arrangements. Omichund come dnther, fully behcvmg himself to stand high 
in the favour of Chve, who, with dissimulation surpassmg even the dissimu- 
lation of Bengal, had up to tliat day treated him witli undimmished kmdness 
The white treaty was produced and read Chve then turned to Mr Sciafton, 
one of the servants of the Company, and said m English, “ It is now tune 
to undeceive Omichund ” “ Omicliund,” said Mr Sciafton in Hindostanee, 
“ the red treaty IS a tnck You are to have nothing " Omichund fell back 

insensible into the arms of his attendants He revived ; but his mind was 
irreparably ruined Chve, who, though little troubled by scruples of con- 
science m his dealings with Indian politicians, was not inhuman, seems to 
have been touched He saw Omichund a few days later, spoke to him 
kindly, advised him to make a pilgnmage to one of tlie great temples of 
India, in the hope that change of scene might restore his health, and was 
even disposed, notwiUistandmg all that had passed, again to employ his 
talents m the public service But, from the moment of that sudden sliock, 
the unhappy man sank gradually mto idiocy He, who had formerly been 
distmgui^w by tlie strength of his understanding and the simplicity of his 
habits, now squandered the remains of his fortune on childish trinkets, and 
loved to exhibit himself dressed m nch garments, and hung witli precious 
stones In this abject state he languished a few months, and then died 
We should not tlimk it necessary to offer any remarks for the purpose of 
directing the judgment of our readers with respect to this transaction, had 
not Sir John Malcolm undertaken to defend it m all its parts He regrets, 
indeed,- tliat it was necessary to employ means so liable to abuse as forgery , 
but he wdl not admit tliat any blame attaches to those who deceived the 
deceiver He thinks that the English were not bound to keep faith with 
one who kept no faith with them, and that, if they had fulfilled their' en- 
gagement with the wily Bengalee, so signal an example of successful treason 
would have produced a crowd of imitators Now, we will not discuss this 

point on any rigid pnnciples of morality Indeed, it is quite unnecessary to do 
so for, looking at the quesbon as a question of expediency m tlie lowest 
sense of the word,' and using no arguments but such as Machiavelli might 
have employed m his conferences with Borgia,' we are convinced that Cave 
was altogether m the wrong, and that he committed, not merely a enme, 
but a blunder That honesty is the brat policy is a maxim which we fi^ly 
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believe to be generally correct, eveawth respect to the temporal interests ' 
of individuals , but, with respect to societies, the rule is subject to stdl fewer 
exceptions, and that, for this reason, that the life of societies is longer than ‘ 
the life of individuals It is possible to ipention men who have owed great 
worldly prosperity to breaches of private faith ' But we doubt whether it 
be possible to mention a state whicm has >011 the whole been'a gainer by a 
breach of public faith The entire history of British India is an illustration 
of the great truth, that it is not prudent to oppose perfidy to perfidy, and, 
that the most efficient weapon ivith winch men can encountei falsehood is 
truth Dunng a long course of years, the JBnglish nilers of India, surrounded 

by alhes and enemies whom no engagement could bind, have geperally acted < 
ivith sincenty and upnglitness , and the event has pioved that sincerity and 
uprightness are wisdom Enghsh valour and English intelligence liave done ' 
less to extend and to preserve our Oriental empire than English veracity , All ^ 
that we could have gained by imitating the doublings, the evasions, tlicficbons, 
the perjuries which have been employed against us, 15 os nothmg, when corn- 
pared witli what we have gamed by bemg the one power m India on whose 
word rehance can be placed No oath whicli superstition can devise, no hos- 

tage however precious, inspires a hundredth part of the confidence which is 
producedbythe “yea,yea,” and “nay, nay,”ofaBritishenvoy Nofastness, ' 
however strong by art or nature, gives to its mmates a security like that en-i 
joyed by the chief who, passing through the temtoncs of powerful and deadly ' 
enemies, is armed wjth the Bntisb guarantee The mightiest princes of the 
East can scarcely, by the offer of enormous usury, draw forth any portion of 
the wealtli which is concealed under the hearths of their subjects The”' 
British Gov emment ofiers little more than four per cent , and avarice hastens 
to bring forth tens of millions of rupees from Its most seaetrepbsitones ! A 
hostile monarch may promise mountains of gold to ojir sepoys, on condition , 
that they will desert the standard of the Company The Company promises 
only a moderate pension after a long service But every sepoy knows that 
the promise of the Company will be kept he 'knows tbat.if be lives a hun- 
dred years his nee and salt are os secure asi the salary of the Governor- 
General and he knows that there is not another state in India winch would 
not, m spite of the most solemn vows, leave him to die of hunger m a ditch 
as soon as he had ceased to be useful The 'greatest advantage which a , 
government can possess is to be the one trustworthy government m the midst' 
of governments which nobody can trust 1 bis advantage we enjoy m Asia 
Had we acted dunng the last two generations on the pnnoiples which Sir 
John Malcolm appears to have considered as sound, had we, as often as we 
had to deal with people like pmidiund, retaliated by lying, and fotging, and 
breakmg faith, after their fashion, it is our firm belief that no courage or 
capacity could have upheld our empire. . > 1 ^ ' 

Sir John Malcolm admits that Chve’s breadi of faith, could be justified 
only by the strongest necessity ^ we think tliat breach of-faith not only 
unnecessary, but most uiexpedient, we need jkaidly say that we altogether 
condemn it ' ’ . < , ' r 

Omichund was not the only victim of the revolution. Surajah Dowlah 
was taken a few days after his flight, and .was brought before Meer Jaffier. 

*1 here he flung himself on the ground m convulsion^ of fear, and witii tears and ' 
loud enqs im^ored the mercy which he had never shown Meer Jaffier hesi- 
tated , but ms son Mecran, a youth of seventeen, who m feebleness of brain 
and savageness of nature greatly resembled the wretched captive, was implac- 
able Surajah Dowlah was led into a secret chamber, to which in a diprt 
the ministers of death were sent In tins act the English boreno part ; 
and Meer Jaffier understood so much of their feelmgs, that he thought if 
necessary to^ apologise to^ tliemj for , having avenged them on their most 
malignant enemy , . " " , , 
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The shower of wealth tipw fell copiously on the Corapiny and its ser- 
vants A sum of eight Jiundred thousand pounds sterluig, m corned silver, 
was sent down the nver from Moorshedabad to. Fort William The fleet 
whidi com eyed this treasure consisted of moie than a hundred boats, and 
perfoimed its tnumplial voyage ivith flags flying and music playing Cal- 
cutta, which a few months b^oie had been dcbolatc, was now more pros- 
perous dian ever- Trade revived j and the signs of afliuehce appeared in 
every English house As to Clive, there was no limit to his acquisitions 
but his own moderation The treasury of Bengal was thrown open to him 
Ihere were piled up, after the usage of Indian princes, immense masses of 
com, among whicli might not seldom be detected the florins and byzanU 
wnth which, before any European ship had turned the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Venetians purchased die stuffs and spices of tlie E^t Clive wallced 
between heaps of gold and silver, crowned with rubies and diamonds, and 
was at liberty to help himself He accepted between two and thiee hu^ed 
tliousand pounds. 

> The pecuniary transactions between SIcer Jaffier and Chve were sixteen 
' years later condemned by the, public voice, and severely cntiused m Par- 
liament They are \ehemently defended by Sit John Malcolm The 
, accusers of the victonous general represented his gams as the wages of cor- 
xuption, or as plunder extorted at the point of uie sword from a helpless 
ally- The biographer, on the other hand, considers tliese great acqmsitions 
as free gifts, honourable abke to the donor and to the receiver, and compares 
them to the rewards bestowed by foreign powers on Mailborough, on Nel- 
son, and on Wellington It had alivays, he says, been customary in the 
East to givc'and receive presents , and there was, as yet, no Act of Parlia- 
ment poaitiiely prohibitmg English functionaries in India from profiting by 
this Asiatic usage. This reasoning, we own, does not quite satisfy us We 
do not suspect Chve of sellmg the inteiests of his employers or his country, 
but we cannot acquit him of having done what, if not in itself evil, was yet 
of evil example. Nothing is more dear than that a general ought to be the 
servant of his ov/n government, and of no othei It follows that what- 
ever ^rewards he receives for his services ought to be given either by Ins 
own government, s pr with the full knoivledge and appiobation of his 
oivn government This rule ought to be strictly mamtuued even with 
" respect to the merest bauble, widi respect to a cross, a medal, or a yard of 
coloured nband But how can any government be well served, if those who 
command its forces arent liberty, wnthout its permission, wifliout-its pnvity, 
to accept princely foitunes from its albes? It is idle to say that thcie ^vab 
then no Act of Parhament prohibitmg the practice of talimg presents from 
Asiatic sovereigns,,. It is not on the Act which was passed at a later period 
for the purpose ‘of preventing any such taking of presents, but on grounds 
which were vahd before that Act ivas passed, on grounds of common law 
and common sense, that we arraign, the conduct of Chve There is no Act 
that, we know of, prohibiting the Secretary of State for Foreign Afiairs from 
bemg m the pay of contmeiital powers ■' But it is not tlie less true tliat a 
Secretary who should receive a secret' pensiou from Fi'ance would grossly 
violate lus duty, and would deserve severe punishment Sir John Malcolm 
compares the conduct of Chve with that of the Dqke of Wellmgton Sup- 
pose — and we beg pardon for puttmg such a supposition even for the salce 
' of argument — ^that the Duke of Wellington had, mter the campaign of 1815, 
and while he commanded the army of occupation in France, pnvately ac- 
cepted two hundred thousand pounds from Louis the Eighteenth, as a mark 
of gratitude for the great services which his Grace hadrendered to the House 
of Bourbon , what would be thought of such a transaction ^ Yet the statute- 
book nojmore forbids foe takmg of presents in Europe now than it forbade, 
the taking of presents in A'aa then 
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At the same time, it must be admitted tliat, m Chve’s case, tlicre were 
many extenuating circumstances 'He considered hunsclf as the general, not 
of the Crown, but of the Company The Company had, by implication at 
least, authorised its agents to ennch themselves by means of the liberality 
of the native prmces, and by other means still more objectionable It was 
hardly to be expected that the servant should entertain stricter notions of 
his duty than were entertained by his masters Though Clive did not ^s> 
linctly acquaint his employers mth what had taken place, and request their 
sanction, he did not, on the other hand, by studied concealment,' show that 
he was conscious of havmg done wrong On the contruy, he avowed ivitli 
the greatest openness that the Nabob’s bounty had raised him to adlueiice.’ 
Lastly, though w e think that he ought not m such a n ay to have taken anj 
thing, we must admit that he deserves praise for having taken so little He ' 
accepted twenty lacs of rupees It would have cost him only a wonl fi> 
malvc the twenty forty It was a very ea^ everuse of virtue to declaim in 
England against Clive’s rapacity , but not one m a hundred of his accusers 
would have shown so much self-command in die treasury of Moonhedabad. 

Meer Jaffier could be upheld on the throne only by the liand which had 
placed him on it He W'as not, indeed, a mere boy , nor had he beem so 
unfortunate as to be bom in the purple He was not therefore quite so 
imbecile or quite so depraved as ms predecessor had been But he had 
none of the talents or virtues which his post required , and lus son and 
heir, Meeran, was another Surajali Dowlali The recent revolution had 
unsettled the minds of men Many dnefs w ere in open insurrection a^unst 
the new Nabob Ihe viceroy of the nch and powerful provmce of Oude, 
who, like the other viceroys of the Mogul, was now m truth an mdependent 
sovereign, menaced Ben^ with invasion Nothmg’but die talents and 
authority of Clive could support the tottering government While things 
were in this state a ship amved with despatches which had been wntten at 
the India House before the news of the battle of Flassey had readied Lon- 
don The Directors had determined to place the English settlements m 
Bengal under a government constituted in the most cumbrous and absurd 
manner , and, to make the matter worse, no place m the arrangement was 
assigned to Clive The persons who were selected to form tins new govern- 
ment, gready to their honour, took on themselves the responsibihty of dis- 
obeymg these preposterous orders, and invited Clive to exercise the supreme 
authority He consented , and it soon appeared that the servants of the 
Company liad only anticipated the wishes of their employers The Direc- 
tors, on receivuig news of Chve’s brilliant success, instantly appointed hmi 
governor of their possessions in Bengal, with the highest marl,s of gratitude 
and esteem. His power was now boundless, and far surpassed even tliat 
winch Dupleix had attauied m the south of India. Meec JafRer regarded 
him with slavish awe On one occasion, the Nabob spoke with seventy to 
a native chief of high rank, whose followers had been engaged m a brawl 
with some of the Company’s sepoys “Are you yet to learn,” he said, 
“who that Colonel Clive is, and m what station God has placed him’” 
The chief, who, as a famous jester and an old friend of Meer Jaffier, could, 
venture to take hberties, answered, " I affront the Colonel ' I, who never 
get up in the morning without making three low bows to his jackass *” 
This was hardly an exaggeration Europeans and natives were alikt; at 
Chve’s feet . The English r^arded bum as the only man who could force* 
Meer Jaffier to keep his engagements with them Meer Jaffier rerorded 
him as the only mm who could protect the new dynasty against turbulent 
subjects and cucroaclimg neighbours ' ' 

It IS but justice to say that Chyc used his power ably and vigorously for 
the advantage of his country He sent forth an expedition against the traef 
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lying to the north of the Camatic. ^In this tract the French still had the 
ascendency; and it was important to dislodge .them The conduct of the 
cnterpnse was intrusted to an officer of the name of Forde, who was then 
hide knoivn, but m whom the keen eye of the povemor had detected mih- 
laty talents of a high' order The success of the expedition was rapid 
and splendid , 

-While a considerable part of tlie army of Bengal ivas tlius engaged at a 
distance, a new and formidable danger menaced the western frontier. The 
Oreat Afogul ivas a prisoner at Delhi m die hands of a subject His eldest 
con, named Shah Alum, destmed. to be, dunng many years, the sport of 
adverse fortune, and to be a tool in the hands, first of the Mahrattas, and 
then of Ae English, had fled from the palate of his father His birth was 
still resered in India Some powerful princes, die Nabob of Oude m par- 
ticular, were inclmed to favour him Shah Alum found it tasy to draw to 
his standard great numbers of the military adventurers with whom every part 
of the comitry swarmed An army of forty thousand men, of various races 
and religions, Malirattas, Rohillac, Jauts, and Afghans, avas speedily as- 
sembled round him , and he formed the design of overdirowing the upstart 
whom the English had elevated to a throne, and of establishing his own 
authority diroughout Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar 

Meer Jaffier*!. terror was extreme, and the only expedient which occurred 
to him was to purchase, by the payment of a large sum of money, an accom- 
modation Writh Shah Alum This expedient had been repeatedly employed 
by those who, before him, had ruled the nch and unwarhke provmces near 
the mouth of the Ganges, But Chve treated the suggestion wath a scorn 
worthy of his strong sense and dauntless courage “ If you do this," he 
mote, “ you wall have the Nabob of Oude, the Mahrattas, and many more, 
come from all parts of the confines of your country, who will bully you out 
of money till you ha\ e none left m your treasury I beg your excellency w'lU 
rely on the fidelity of the English, and of those troops which are attached to 
j ou He wrote m a similar strain to the governor of Patna, a bra\ e native 
soldier ivhom he highly esteemed “ Come to no terms , defend your city 
to the last . Rest assured that the English are stanch and firm friends, and 
that they never desert a cause m which they have once taken a part " 

He kept his w ord Shah Alum had mvested Patna, and svas on the pomt 

of proceeding to storm, when he learned that the Colonel ivas advancing by 
forced inaiches The whole army which was approachmg consisted of only- 

four hundred and fifty Europeans,\ and two tliousand five hundred sepoys 
But Clive and his Englishmen were now objecLs of dread over all the East 
^\s soon as his advanced guard appeared, the besiegers fled before him A 
few French adventurers who were about the person of the prmce advised him 
to try the chance of battle , but m \ am In a few days this great army, which 
had been regarded with so much uneasiness by the Court of Moorsh^abad, 
melted away before the mere terror of the Bntish name 

The conqueror returned m tnumph to Fort ‘William The joy of Meer 
Jaffier was as unboimded os his fears had been, and led him to bestow on 
his preserver a pnneely token of gratitude. . The quit-rent which the E-ist 
India company were bound to pay to the Nabob for the extensive lands held 
by them to the soudi of Calcutta amounted to near thirty thousand pounds 
sterling a year Tlie whole of this splendid estate, sufficient to support with 
dignity the highest rank of the Bntish peerage, was now conferred on 
Clive for life - 

This present we thmk Clive justified in accepting. It was a present which, 
from Its very nature, could be no secret In fact, the Company itseh was 
his fenant, and, by its acquiescence, signified its approbation of Meer 
- Jaffier’s grant 
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I3ut the gratitude of Meei Jaflier didnot last long He had for somehme 
felt lint the pon erful ally who hod set him up mightpull him down, and had 
■hecn looking round for support agamst the formidable strength by which he 
had hiir self been hitherto supported He knew that itwould be impossible ' 

to And among the natives of India any force avhich would look the Colonel's 
little armyin the face The Fr^ch power m Bengal was extinct But the , 
fame of the Dutch had anciently been great in the Eastern seu , and it was 
not yet distmctly knoun m Asia how much the power of Holland had de- 
clined m Europe Secret communications passed between the court of Moor- 
shednbad and the Dutdi factory at Chinsurali , an,d urgent letters were sent 
from Chiiisurah, exhoi luig the go\ emment of ^atavia to fit out an eiqiedltion 
which imght balance the power of the English in Bengal The aiithontius 
of Batavia, eager to extend the mtluence of their couiitrj, and still moie eager 
to obtain ibr themselves a share of the wealth which had recently raised so 
many EngUsh adventurers to opulence, equipped' a powerful armament 
Seven large ships from Java arrived unexpectedly m tlie Hoogley Thciuih- 
tary force on board amounted to fifteen hundred men, of whom about one 
half avere Europeans The enterprise was well timed Clive had sent such 

large detachments to oppose the Frendi in the Carnatic that his army avos 
now inferior in number to that of the Dutch, He knew that Meer JafTier 
secretly favoured the invaders He knew that he took on hunsclf a senous 
responsibility if he attacked the forces of a friendly power , that the English 
ministers could not wish to see a war with Holland added to that in which 
tliey were already engaged uath France , that they might disavow his acts , 
tint they might punish him He had recently remitted a great part of his 
fortune to Europe, through the Dutch East India Company, and he had 
therefore a strong interest in avoiding any quarrel But he was satisfied, that 
if he suffered the Batavian armament to pass up the river and to join the 
garrison of Cliinsunili, Meer Jaffier would throw himself mto the arms of tliesc 
new allies, and that the English ascendency in Bengal would be exposed to 
most senous danger He took Ins resolution with charactenstic boldness, 
and was most ably seconded by his officers, particularly by Colonel Forde, 
to whom the most important part ofthe operations was mtrusted ' The Dutch 
attempted to force a passage The English encountered them both by land 
and watei On both elements the enemy had a great superiority of force 
On both they were signally defeated Their ships were taken 1 heir troops 
were put to a total rout Almost all the European soldiers, w ho constituted * 
the mam strength of the invading army, were killed or taken The con- 
querors sat down before Chinsurali , and Uie emefs of that settlement, now-' 
thoroughly humbled, consented to the terms which Chve dictated They 
engaged to build no fortifications, and to raise no troops beyond a small 
force necessary for the pohee of their factones , and it was distmctly pro- 
vided that any violation of these covenants should be punished witli instant 
expulsion from Bengal > * - ' 

Three months after this great victory, Chve sailed for England At home, 
honours and revvards awaited him, not indeed equal to his claims or to Iili 
ambition, but still such as, whenhis age, lus rank in the army, and his original 
place 111 society are considered, must be pronounced rare and splendid He " 
was raised to tte Insh peerage, and encouraged to expect an Enghsli title ' i 
George the Third, who had just ascended tlie uirone, received him With great 
distinction The mimsters paid him marked attention , and Pitt, whose influ- 
ence in the House of Commons and m the country was unbounded, u as eager 
to matk his regard for one whose exploits had contributed so much to the 
^ ^stie of that memorable period The great orator had already in Parliament 
described Chve as a heaven-bom general, as a man who, bred to the labour 
of the desk, had displayed a militaiy genius which might excite the admira- 
tion of the King of Prussia. There were then no repoftei* in the gallery , 
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but tbee words, empliattcallj' spoken by the first statesman of the age, had 
passed 'from mouth to mouth, had been transmitted to Chve m Beng^, and 
had greatly delighted and flattered him Indeed, since the death of Wolfe, 
'Clive u’os the only Enghsh general of whom his countrymen had much reason 
to be proud The Duke of Cumberland had been generally unfortunate, 
and his single victory, having been gamed over his countrymen, and used 
witli mercdess seventy, had been ippre fatal to his popularity than his many 
defeats Conway, versed in the learning of his profession, and personally 
courageous, wanted vigour and capaciQr Granby, honest, generous, and as 
brave as a lion, had neither saence nor gemus SackviUe, mfenor in know~ 
ledge and abilities to none of his contempomnes, had mcurred, unjustly as 
we believe, the imputation most fat'd to the diameter of a soldier It was 
under the command of a foreign general that the Bntish had tnumphed at 
Minden and Warburg Tlie people therefoie, as was natural, greeted with 
pride and dehght a captom of their own, whose native coumge and self-taught 
skill had placed him on a level with the great tacticians of Germany 
' Ihe u ealth of Chve was such ns enabled him to vie with the first grandees 
of England There remains proof that he had remitted more than a hun- 
dred and eighty thousand pounds through the Dutch East India Company, 
and more dian forty thousand pounds through the Enghsh Company The 
amount which he had sent home through private houses was also consider- 
able, He had invested great sums m jewels, then a very common mode of 
remittance from India His purchases of diamonds, at Madias alone, 
amounted to twenty-five thousand pomids Besides a great mass of ready 
money, he had his Indian estate, valued by himself at twenty-seven thousand 
a year His whole annual income, in the opmion of Sir John Malcolm, who 
IS desirous to state it as low as possible, exceeded forty thousand pounds , 
and incomes of forty thousand pounds at the time of the accession of Geoige 
the Third were at least as rare as incomes of a hundred thousand pounds 
now We may safely affirm that no Englishman who started with nothing 
has ever, m any line of life, created such a fortune at the early age ot 
thirty-four 

It would he unjust not to add that Chve made a creditable use of his 
riches As soon os the battle of Flassey had laid tlie foundation of his for- 
tune, he sent ten tliousand poi^nds to his sisters, bestowed as much more on 
other poorfnends and relations, ordered his agent to pay eight hundred a 
V eai to his parents, and' to insist that Uiev should keep a carnage, and settled 
five hundred a j^ar on his old commander Lavwence, vihose means were 
verj slender The whole sum which Chve expended m this manner may 
be calculated at fifty thousand pounds 

He now set himsdf to cultivate parhamentaty interest His purchases of 
Hud seem to Imve been made in a great measure with that view, and, after 
the general election of 1761, he found himself m the House of Commons, at 
the head of a body of dependents whose support must have been important 
to any admiiustration. In Enghsh pohtics, however, he did not take a pro- 
minent part His first attachments, 'as we have seen, were to Mr Fox ; at 
•vlaterpenodhevvas attracted by tlie gemus and success of Mr Pitt, but 
finally he connvcttd himself in the closest manner wiflx George Grenville. 
Eaily m the session of 1764, when the illegal and impolitic peisecntion of 
that worthless demagogne Wilkes had strongly exated Uie public mind, the 
Sown was amused by an anecdote, wbich we liave seen m some unpublished- 
memoirs of Horace Wcdpole- Old Mr Eichard Chve, who, since his son's 
elevation, had been intrMuced mto society for which his former habits had 
not well fitted him, presented himself at the levee The King asked him 
where Lord GUV'S was “He will he m town very’ soon,” said the old 
gentleman, load enough to be heard by the whole cirde, “and then your 
Majesty will have another vote.” 
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^But in truth all Clive’s views were directed towards the country in which ' 
he had so eminently distingmshed himself as a soldier and a statesman , and 
It was by considerations relating to India that his conduct as a public m*iu 
in Engird was regulated The power of the Company, though an anomaly, 

IS in our time, we are firmly persuaded, a beneficial anomaly In the time 
of Clive, It was not meiely an anomaly, but a nuisance There was no Board 
of Control The Directors were for Ae most part mere tniders,'ignorant of 
general politics, ignorant of the peculiarities of the empire which had strangely 
become subject to them The Court of Proprietors, wherever it chose to 
interfere, was able to have its 1 way That court was more numerous, as 
well as more powerful than at present, for then every share of fire hundred 
pounds conferred a vote The meetings were large, stormy, even notous,' 
the debates indecently virulent All the turbulence of a Westminster elec- 
tion, all the trickery and corruption of a Grampound election, disgraced tlie 
proceedings of tins assembly on questions of the most solemn impoitance ' 
Fictitious votes were manufactured on a gigantic scale " Clive himself laid 
out a hundred tliousand pounds m the purcliase'of stock, which he then 
divided among nominal propnetors on whom he could depend, and whom 
he brought down in his train, to every discussion and every ballot , Others 
did the same, though not to quite so enormous an extent - 
The interest taken by the public of England in Indian questions was then 
far greater than at present, and the reason is obvious At present a writer^ 
enters the service young, he climbs slowly, he is fortunate if, at forty-five, , 
he call return to his country -with an annuity of a tliousand a year, and with 
savings amounting to thirty thousand pounds A great quantity of wealtli 
IS made by English functionanes in India, but no smgle functionary makes 
a very large fortune, and what is made is slowly, hardly, and honestly' „ 
earned Only four or five high political offices are reserved for public men 
from England The residencies, the secretaryship;^, the seats m the boards 
of revenue and in the Sudder courts, are all filled by men who have given , 
the best years of life to the service of the Company , nor can any tments 
however splendid or any connections however powerful obtain those lucra- . 
tive posts foi any person who has not entered by the regular door, and 
mounted by the regular gradations Seventy years ago, less money was ^ 
brought home> from the East than in our time. But it was divided among 
a very much smaller number of persons, and immense sumsoiverc often ac- 
cumulated 111 a few montlis Any Englishman, whatever his age'nuglit be, " 
might hope to be one of the lucky emigrants If he made a good speecli m^ 
Leadenliall Street, or published a clever pamphlet m defence of the chair- 
man, he might be sent out in the Company’s service, and might return in 
three or four- years as nch as Pigot or as Clive Thus the India House 
was a lottery office, which invited every ibody to take a chance, and-held 
out ducal fortunes as the prizes destined for the lucky few - As soon as it 
was known that there was a part of the world where a'lieutenant-colonel 
had one morning received as a present an estate as huge as that of the Eail , 
of Bath or the Marquis of Rockingham, and where it seemed that such a 
tnfle as ten or tweny thousand pounds was to be had by any British func- ‘ 
tionary for the asking, society began to exhibit all the> symptoms of thc- 
South Sea year, a feverish excitement, an ungqvernable impatience to be 
rich, a contempt for slow, sure, and moderate gains ^ 

At the head of the preponderatmg party m the India House, had long 
stood a pow erful, able, and ambiaous director of the name of Sulivan He 

had conceded a strong jealousy of Clive, and remembered with bitterness 
the audacity with which the late governor of 'Bengal had repeatedly set at 
nought the authority of tlie distant Directors of the Company An apparent 
reconciliation took place after Chic’s arrival, but enmity remained deeply 
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rooted m Uic hearts of both The whole body of Directors was then diosen 
annually At tlie election of 1763, Chve attempted^ to break down the 
power of the dominant iaction. The contest was earned on Avith a violence 
whidr he desenbes as tremendous Sulivan nas victorious, and hastened 
to take his resenge The grantof rent which Chye had received from Meei 
Jaffier was, in the opuuon of the best Enghsh lawyers, valid It had been 
made by exactly the same authority from which the Company had rcceiied 
their chief possessions m Bengal, and the Company had long acquiesced in 
it. The Directors, however, most unjustly determined to confiscate if, and 
Clue was forced to file a bill in Chancery agamst them 
But a great and sudden turn in affairs was at hand Every slup from 
Bengal had for some time brought alanmiig tidmgs The mtemm mis- 
gosemment of the province had reached such a point that it could go no 
further TOiat, mdeed, was to be expected from a body of public servants 
exposed to temptation such tliat, as Chve once said, fiesh and blood could 
not bear it, anned witli iiresistiblc power, and responsible only to the cor> 
rupt, turbulent, distracted, ill-mforraed Company, situated at such a distance 
that the average interval between the sending of a despatdi and the receipt 
of an answer was above a year and a half? Accordingly, during the five 
years which followed the departure of Chve from Bengal, the misgovern' 
ment of the English was earned to a pomt such as seems hardly compatible 
with the very existence ox society The Roman proconsul, who, in a year 
or two, squeezed out of a province tlie means of rearing marble palaces and 
baths on the shores of Campania, of drinking from amber, of feasting on 
singing birds, of exhibiting armies of gladiators and ilocks of camelopards, 
the Spanish viceroy, who, leavmg behind hmi the curses of Mexico or Lima, 
entered Madrid with a long tram of gilded coaches, and of sumpter-horses 
trapped and shod with silver, w ere now outdone Cruelty, indeed, properly so 
called, vv as not among tlie vices of the sen ants of the Company But cruelty 
itself could hardly have produced greater evils than sprang from their uiiprm- 
cipled eagerness to be nch They pulled down their creature, Meer Jaifiei 
IheysetupmhisplaceaiiotherNabob, named Meer Cossim ButMcerCossim 
liad talents and a will; and, though sufficiently inclined to oppresshissubjects 
hunself, he could nqtbeac to see them ground to the dust by oppressions which 
yielded him no profit, nay, which destroyed Ins revenue in its very source 
Tlie Enghsh iccordmgly pulled down Meer Cossim, and set up Meer Jaffier 
agam , and hleei Cossim, after revenging himself by a massacre surpassuig ^ 
m atroaty that of the Bladv Hole, fled to the domimons of tlie Nabob of 
Oude At every one of these revolutions, the new prmce divided among 
his foreign masters wliatever could be scraped together from the treasury of 
lus fallen predecessor. The immense population of his domiiuons was given 
up as a prey to those who had madehim a sovereign, and who could unmake 
him The servants of the Company obtained, not foi their employers, but 
for themselves, a monopoly of almost the whole internal trade They forced 
the natives to buy dear and to sell cheap They insulted vvidi impunity the 
tribunals, tlie pohcc, and the fiscal aiithonties of the country They covered 
with their protection a set of nativ e dependents who ranged through the pro- 
vinces, spreading desolation and terror wherever they appeared Every 
servant of a Bntish factor was armed with all, the povv er of his master , and 
his master was armed with all the power of the Company Enormous for- 
tunes were thus rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, while thirty millions of 
human beings were reduced to the extremity of wretchedness They had 
been accustomed to live under tyiaimy, but never midei tyraimy like this 
They found the little finger of the Company thicker than the loins of Sura- 
jah Dowlah Under their old masters they had at least one lesomce when 
the evil became insupportable, the people rose and pulled down tlie govern- 
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ment' ^ But the Eiighsli government was not to be so shaken off That 
government, oppressive os the most oppressive form of barbarian despotism^ 
was strong with all the strength of civilisation It resembled the govern- 
ment of evil Genu, rathei than the government of human tyrants Even"*, 
despair could not inspire the soft Bengalee with'' courage to confront men 'of 
English breed, the hereditary nobility of mankind, whose skill and valour ^ 
had so often triumphed in spite of tenfold odds 'll he unhappy race never 
attempted resistance Sometimes they submitted iii patient misery Some < 
times they ded from the wliite man, as thur fathers had been used to ily - 
from the Mahratta, and the palanquin of the English traveller vyos often 
earned through silent villages and towns, which the report of lus approach 
liad made desolate , 

The foreign lords of Bengal were naturally objects. of hatred to all the 
neighbounng poweis , and to all the liaughty race presented a dauntless 
front Their armies, every where outnumbered, were every where victorious 
A succession of commanders, formed m the school of Clive, still maintained 
the fame of their country “ It must be adi.nowledged,” says the Mussul- 
man histonan of those times, tliat tins nation’s presence of mind, firmness . 
of temper, and undaunted bravery, are past all question They join the most 
resolute courage to the most cautious prudence, nor have they their equals' ' 
in the art of ranging themselves in battle array and fighting in' order If' ' 
to so many military qualifications they knew how to join the arts of goyeni- 
ment, if they exerted as much ingenuity and solicitude in relieving, the people 
of God, as diey do m whatever concerns their military affairs, no nation nr 
the world would be preferable to them, or worthier of command But the 
people under their dominion groan everywhere, and arejeduced to poverty 
and distress Oh God • come to the assistance of thine afflicted servant^ ^ 
and dchver them from tlie oppiessions which they sufler ” ' ' ‘ ' 

It was impossible, however, tliat even the milltaiy establishment shouli 
long contmue exempt from the vices which pervaded every other part of the 
government Rapaaty, luxury, and the spint of msubordmatioii spread fiom 
me civd service to the officen. of the army, and from tlie officer^ to tlie sol- 
diers The evd contmued to grow till every mess-room became tlie seat of , 
conspiracy and cabal, and till the sepoys could be kept ill order only by, 
wholesale executions ' 

At length the state of things in Bengal began to excite uneasiness at home, 

A succession of revolutions , a disorganized administration, the natives pil- 
laged, yet the Company not ennehed , every fleet bnngiug back fortunate 
adventurers who were able to purchase manors and to build stately dwellings, 
yet bunging back also alarmmg accounts of tlie financial prospects of the 
government , war on the frontiers ; disaffection m the army , the natioml 
character disgraced by excesses resembling those of Verres and Pizarro , such 
was the spectacle which dismayed those who were conversant with fridian ' 
affans Ihe general cry was that Clive, and Clive alone, could save tlie 
empire which he had founded '' ^ , , 

'This feeling manifested itself in the strongest manner at a very full General ' 
Court of Proprietors Men of all parties, forgettmg their feuds and trem- 
bhng for their dividends, exclaimed that Clive was the man whom the crisis . 
required, that the oppressive proceedmgs whicli had been adopted respect- 
ing his estate ought to be dropped, and tliat he, ought to be entreated to , 
return to India „ 

Clive rose As to his estate, he said, he would make sifch propositions 
to the Directors as would, he trusted, lead to an' amicable settlement But 
there was a still greater difficulty It was proper to tell them that he never 
would undertake the government of Ben^ while his enemy Sulivaii was 
clnirman of the Company The tumult was violent Sulivan could , scarcely ■ 
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obtaui a hearing .Va overwhelming majonty of the assembly vvas.on CUve’s 
■side. Suhvan wished to tiy the icsult of a halJot But, accordmg to the 
lj> -law s of the Compan) , there can be no ballot e\cept on a requisition signed, 
by nine propnetors ; and, though hundreds were present, mne persons could 
not be found to set their hands to such a requisition 
,CU\e was in consequence nominated Governor and Commandcr>m*Chief 
of the British possessions in Bengal But he adhered to Ins declaration, and 
refused to enter on his ofuce till the event of the ne\t ekction of Directors 
should be known- The contest w as ohstmate, hut Clivctnumphed Suhvan, 
lately absolute master of the India House, was within a vote of losing his 
own seat , and both the chainuan and the deputy-diairman were fhends of 
tiie neivgovtnior 

3uc3i were the circumstances under wiudi Lord Clive sailed for tlic third 
and last timi? to India In May, 1765 , he reached Calcutta , and he found 
the whole niachme of government even more fearfully disorganized than he 
had antiapated. Mcer JafTier, who had some time before lo$t his eldest son 
'Meeran, had died while Cine was on his voyage out. The English fvuic* 
tionarc:, at Calcutta had alreau> received from home stnet orders not to 
'*cccpt presents from the native pniiccs But, eager for gam, and unaccus- 
tomed to respect the commands of their distan'", ignorant, and iicgligcnt 
masters, the> agaui set up the throne of Bengal to sole. About one hundred 
andXorty thousand pounds sterling v as dtsinbuted among nuie of the most 
poweifid servants of the Company , and, ui consideration of this bnbe, an 
i nfan t sou of tlic deceased Kahob was placed on the scat of Ins father Tlie 
new s of tue ignominious bargain met Chve on in** amvaL In a private letter 
written immediately after his lauding to an mtimate fnend, he poured out 
Ins feeling in language which, proceeding from a man so danng, so resolute, 
and so httle given to thealneal display ot sentiment, seenu to ns singularly 
touchmg "Ala*}’' he says, “how is the English name sunk • 1 could not 
avoid pay mg the tribute of a few tears to the departed and lost fame of the 
Bntish nation — irrecoverably so, I fear How ever, I do declare, by that 
grtat Being who is the searclier of all hearts, and to whom we must be 
accountable if there be a hereafter, that I am come out with a mmd superior 
to all corruption, and tliat I am determini-d to destroy these gi cat and growing 
evals, or perish m tlie attempt ” 

The Council met, and Chve stated to them his full determuiation to make 
a thorough reform, and to use for that purpose the whole of the ample autho- 
rity,, civil and mil'tary, which had been confided to him Johnstone, one of 
the boldest and worst men m the assembly, made some sliow of opposi- 
tion Chve interrupted him, and haughtily demanded whether he meant to 
quf^tion the power of the new government Johnstone was cowed, and dis- 
claimed any such mtention All the faces round the hoard grew long and 
pale , and not anoUier syllable of disscnt was uttered 

Chve redeemed his pledge He remained in India about a year and a 
half , and m tiiat short time efiected one of the most extensive, difhcult, and 
salutary reforms that ever was accomplished by any statesman This was 
the part of his life on which he afterwards looked back with most pnde 
He had it m his power to tnple his idrcady splendid fortune , to cotuuve at 
abuses while pretending to remove tliem , to conciliate die good-will of all 
the English m Bengal, by givmg up to their rapacity a helpless and 'timid 
race, who knew not where Jay island, which sent forth their oppressors, 
and whose compkainti, had htde chance of being beard across fifteen thousand 
miles of ocean He Ivuew mat, if he apphed himself m earnest to the work 
of reformation, he should raise every bad passion m arms against lum * He 
knew how nnscrupurous, how implacable, would be the liahce^ of those 
ravenous adventurefs^who, bavmg counted on accumulatmg in'a few months 
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fortunes sufficient to support peerages, should find all their hopes frustrated 
But he had chosen the good part , and he called up all the force of his^mind 
for a battle far harder than that of Plassey At first success seemed hope- 
less , but soon all obstacles began to bend before that iron courage and that 
vehement wilL The receiving of presents from the natives was ngidly pro- 
hibited The private trade of the servants of the Company was put down 
The whole settlement seemed to be set, as one man, against these measures 
But the inexorable governor declared that, if he could not find support at 
Fort William, he womd procuic it elsewhere, and sent for some civd servants 
from Madras to assist him in carrymg on tlic administration The most 
factious of his opponents he turned out of their offices The rest submitted 
to what was inevitable , and in a very short time all resistance was quelled 
But Clive was far too wise a man not to see that the recent abuses were; 
partly to be ascribed to a cause which could not fail to produce similar 
abuses, as soon as tlie pressure of his strong hand was withdrawn The 
Company had followed a mistaken policy with respect to the remuneration 
of Its servants The salaries were too low to aiford even those indulgences 
which are necessary to the health and comfort of Europeans in a tropical 
climate. To lay by a rupee from such scanty pay was impossible. • It could 
not be supposed that men of even average abilities would consent to pass 
the best years of life m evde, under a burning sun, for no otlicr consideration 
than these stinted wages It had accordmgly been understood, from a very 
early period, that the Conmaiiy’s agents were at liberty to ennch themselves 
by their private trade This practice had been seriously injurious to the 
commercial interests of the corporation That very intelligent observer, Sit 
Thomas Roe, in the reign of James the First, strongly urged the Directors 
to apply a remedy to the abuse Absolutely prohibit tlie pm ate trade, 

said he , “ for your business wll be better done I know this is' harsh 
Men profess they come not for bale wages But you will take away this 
plea if you give great wages to their content , and then you know what 
you part from ” > ' 

In spite of this excellent advice, die Company adhered to die old system, 
paid low salaries, and connived at the indirect gains of the agents Ihe , 
pay of a member of Council was only three hundred pounds a year Yet 
It was notorious that such a functionary could not live in India for less than 
ten times diat sum , and it could not be expected that he would be content 
to live even handsomely in India without laying up something against die 
time of his return to England This system, before die conquest of Bengal, 
might affect the amount of the dividends payable to the proprietors, but 
could do litde harm m any other way But die Company was now a riding 
body Its servants might still be called factors, junior merclihnts, senior 
merchants But they were in truth proconsuls, propraetors; procurators of 
extensive regions They had immense power Their regular pay was uni- • 
versally admitted to be insufficient They were, by the ancient usage of 
the service, and by the implied permission of their employers, warranted in 
enriching themselves by indirect means , and this had been the origin of 
the frightful oppression and corruption which had desolated Bengal Chvc 
saw clearly that it was absurd to give men power, and to reqmre them tb ^ 
hve in penury He justly concluded that no reform could be effectual which 
should not be coupled with a plan for hberally remunerating the civil servants- 
of the Company The Directors, he knew, were not disposed to 'sanction 
any mcreose of the salaiies out of then own treasury The only course 
which remamed open to the governor was one which exposed him to much 
misrepresentation, but which we thmk him fuUy justified m adoptuig He 
appropriated to the support of the service the monopoly of salt, which has 
formed, down to our own time, a prmcipal head of Indian revenue , and lie 
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dmdtxl Uic proceeds according to a scale which secnis to Iia\c been not un- 
reasonably fixed He was m consequence accused by his enemies, and has 
beui accused by historians, of disobeying Ins instructions, of violating his 
promises, of authorising that \eiy abuse which it was his special mission to 
destroy, namely, the ti^e of the Company's servants But every discern- 
ing and impartial judge will admit, tliat there was really nothing m common 
between the sy;»tcm which he set up and that which 'be was sent to destroy 
The monopoly of salt had been a source of resenuc to the governments of 
India before t\i\e was bom It continued to be so long after his death 
The civil servants were clearly entitled to a maintenance out of the revenue ; 
and all that Clive did was to charge a particular portion of the revenue with 
their maintenance He thus, while he put an end to the practices by which 
gigantic fortunes had been rapidly accumulated, gave to every Bntish fune- 
Uoiiai} employed m the East Uie means of slowly, but surely, acqutnng a 
competence Yet, such is the injustice of mankind that none of those acts 
which are the real stains of hts life has drawn on him so much obloquy as 
tills measure, ,wlucli was in truth a reform ncccssary to the success of all Ins 
other reforms ' 

He hod quelled die opposihon of the civil service that of the army was 
more formidable Some of the retrenchments which had been ordered by 
the Directors affected the interests of the mihtary service , and a storm arose, 
'sudi as even Cmsar would not wdhngly have faced It was no light thing 
to encounter the resistance of tliose who held the power of the sword, in a 
country gov emed only by the sword Two hundred English officers engaged 
in a conspiracy against the government, and determined to resign their com- 
missions on tlie same day, not doubting that Clive would grant an> terms 
ratlier Uian see the anny, on which alone the Bntish empire m the East 
rested, left without commanders They httle knew the unconquerable spirit 
wtdi which they had to deal Cliv e had still a few o^icers round Ins person 
on whom he could rely He sent to I'ort St George for a freUi supply He 
gave commissions even to mercantile agents who were disposed to support 
mm at this cnsis, and he sent orders that every officer who resigned should 
be instantly brought up to Calcutta The conspirators found tliat they had 
miscalculated. The governor was inexorable The troops were steady 
The sepoys, over whom Clive had always possessed extraorduiary mfluence, 
stood by him w ith unshaken fidehty. The leaders m the plot were arrested, 
tned, and cashiered The rest, humbled and dispinted, begged to be pei- 
mitted to withdraw their resignations Many of them declared theit repent- 
ance even with tears. The younger offenders Clive treated with lenity To 
the ringleaders he was inflexibly severe , but his seventy was pure from all 
taint of pnvate malev olence While he sternly upheld the just authonty of 
his o£Sce, he passed by pctsonal insults and injunes with magnanimous dis- 
dam One of the conspirators was accused of having planned the assassina- 
tion of the governor; but Clive would not listen to the charge “ The 
officers,” he said, “ are Englishmen, not assassins ” 

While he reformed the civil service and established his authority over the 
army, he was equally successful in hts foreign policy His landing on 
Indian ground was the signal for immediate peace The Nabob of Oude, 
with a laige army, lay at that time on the frontier of Bahar He had been 
joined by many Afg^ians and Mahrattas, and there vw as no small reason to 
expect a general coalition of all the native powers against tiie English But 
the name of Clive quelled in an instant all opposition The enemy im- 
plored peace m the humblest language, and submitted to sncli terms as the 
new governor chose to dictate 

At the same time, the government of Bengal was placed on a new footing. 
The power of the Enghsli in tliat provmce had hitlierto been altogether un- 
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defined It >vas unknown to the ancient constitution of the empire, and it 
had been ascertained by no compact It resembled the pow^r whidi, m 
the last decrepitude of die Western Empire, lyas exercised over Italy by the 
great chiefs of foreign mercenanes, the Kicimers and the' Odoacers, who put 
up and pulled down at their pleasure a succession of insigmficant pnnces, 
, dignified with the names of Cmsar nnd Augustus But as in Italy, so in 
India, the ivarlike strangers at length found it expedient to give to a dom- 
ination which had been cstabhslied by arms^the sanction of law and anaent 
prescription, Ihcodonc thought it politic to obtam from the distant court 
of Byzantium a commission appomtmg hii^i ruler of Italy , and Clive, m the 
same manner, applied to the Court of Delhi for a formal grant of thepoueu 
of which he already posseted the riahty « The- Mogm was, absolutely 
helpless , and, tliough .he murmured, had reason to be -well pleased that 
the English were disposed to give solid rupees which henevei could hail 
extorted from them, in exchange for a few Persian diaiacters which cost hun 
nothing A bargain uas speedily struck ; and tlie titular sovcw-ign of Hm- 
dostan issued a warrant, empowering tlie Company, to collect and administer 
tlie revenues of Bengal, Orissa, and Baliar 
There was still a Nabob, who stood to the Bntisli authorities m the-sapic 
relation in, which the last drivelling Chilpencs and Childerics of tlie Mero- 
vingian hne stood to their able and vigorous Mayors of < the Palace, ,lo 
Charles Martel and to Pepin At one tunc Clive had almost made up ms 
mind to discard thu, phantom altogether , but he afterward thought that it 
might be convenient stiU to use the name of the Nabob, particularly in 
dealings with other European nations The French, the Dutch, and the 
Danes would, he conceived, submit far more readily to &o' authority of die 
native Prmce, whom they had always been accustomed tp rfespect, than to 
that of a nval trading corporation 1 his pohey may, at that time, hayo been 
judicious But die pretence was soon found to be too flimsy to impose on 
any body , and it was altogether laid aside The heir of Meer Jaflier still 
resides at Moorshedabad, the ancient capital of his house, still bears the 
tide of Nabob, is still accosted by the Englisli as “your Highness,” and u 
still suffered to retain a portion of the regal state which surrounded hi'> 
ancestors A pension of a hundred and sixty fhousand pounds ^ year n 
annually paid to him by the governmenb His carnage is surrounded by 
guards, and preceded by attendants widi silver maces His person and hii 
dwelhng are exempted from the ordmary audiority of the imiusters of justice 
But he has not the smallest slure of political power, and is, m fact, only s 
noble and ivealdiy subject of the Company . ' 

It would have been easy for Clive, during his second admuustration iii 
Bengal, to accumulate riches such as no subjectiin Europe possessed Hi 
might indeed, without subjecting the nch inliabitaiits of die province to anj 
pressure beyond that to which their mildest ruleiis had accustomed them, 
have received presents to the amount of three hundred thousand pounds u 
year The neighbouring prmces would gladly have paid any pnee for his 
favour But he appears to have stnedy adhered to the rules which he had 
laid down for die gmdance of others The Rajah of Benares offered him 
diamonds of great value The Nabob of Oude pressed him to accept a 
large sum of money and a casket of costly jewels Clive courteously, but 
peremptorily refused and it should be observed that he made no merit ol 
his refusal, and diat the facts did not. come to hght till after his death. He 
kept an exact account of his salaiy, of hts share of die profits accruing from 
, the trade m salt, and. of those presents which, acconlmg to the fashion ol 
die East, It would be chmlish to refuse. Out'of the sum arising from these 
' resources he defrayed the expenses of his situation. The surplus he divided 
among a few attached friends who had -accompanied hun to India JI« 
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always boasted, and, as far as we can judge, he boasted with truth, that his 
last admimstiatton dmunished instead of tnereosmg his fortune 

One 1 -uge sum uideed he accepted ileer JalTier had left him. by will 
abo\e, sixty thousand pounds steihng in specie and juicls and the rules 
which had been recently laid doivn..cxtenued only to presents from the liv- 
ing, and did not aSect legacies from the dead ,Chve took the money, but 
not for lumself He made the whole over to tlie Company, m trust for 
odiceis and sol(hen> invalided ui their service The fund which still bears 
his inmc owes its ougm to this pnucely donation ' 

Alter a stay of eighteen months, the state of hi» healtli made it necessary 
for him to return to Europe At the close of January, 1767, he quitted for 
the last time tlie country on whose destinies he bad exercised so mighty,an 
mlTuenctf 

Hia second return from Bengal was not, hke his first, greeted by tlic 
aeclrmations of lus countrymai Numerous causes weie already at woiL 
which embitteted the remaining jears of his hfe, and hurried him to an un- 
timely gra\c Ills old enemies at tlie India house were still powerful and 
acti\c ; and they had been reinforced by a large band of allies whose mo 
fence far exceeded tliur own The whole crew of pilferers and oppressors 
from whom he had rescued Bengal persecuted him with the miplacable 
rancour which belongs to such abject natures Many of them even invested 
their property in India stock, merely tliat they might be better able to annoy 
the man whose firmness had set boimds to their rapacity Lying news- 
papeis were set up fox no purpose but to abuse him , and the temper of the 
public mmd was then such, that these arts, which mider ordinary circum- 
stances, lYould have been meffectual against tratli and merit, produced an 
extraorfmaty impression 

The great events which had taken place m India had called mto existence 
a new Bass of Englishmen, to whom their comitrymcn gave the name of 
Nabobs. These persons had generally sprung from famiUcs neither ancient 
nor opulent , thc> had gene{all> been sent at an caily age to tlie East ; and 
they had there acquired large fortunes, whicli they had brought back to their 
native land. It was natural that, not having had mudi opportumly of 
mixing with the best society, they siiould exlii&t some of the awkwardness 
and some of tlie pomposity of upstarts It was natural that, dunng their 
' sojourn in Asia, they should have acquired some tastes and habits surprising, 

, if not disgusting, to persons who never had quitted Europe. It was natuim 
that, havmg enjoyed great coiesideration m the East, tliey should not be dis- 
posed to smk mto obscurity at home , and os they had money, and had not 
birth or tugh connection, it was natural that they should display a httle 
obtrusively Uie single advantage which they possessed Wherever tliey 
settled there was a kind of feud between tliem and the old nobihfy and 
gentry, surular to that whicli raged m France between the fanner-general 
and the mmqms This enmity to the aristocracy long continued to distin- 
guish the servants of the Company More than twenty years after the time 
of wliidi we are now speaking, Burke pronounced that among tlie Jacobins 
nught be reckoned the East Indians almost to a man, who cannot bear 
to find that their present importance docs not hear a proportion to their 
wealth." 

The Nabobs soon, became a most impopular doss of men , Some of them 
had m the East displajed eminent talents, and rendered great services to the 
state , but at borne tlieir talents were not shown to advantage, and their 
services were little known That they had sprung from obscurity, thakthey 
had acquired great i/ealth, that tliey exhibit^ it insolently, tliat they spent 
It extravagantly, that they raised the pnee of every thing m their neighbour- 
hood, from ficsli eggs to rotten boroughs, that their liveries outshone thosie 
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of dukeSj tliat tlieii coaches weic finer than that of the Lord Mayor, that-t 
the examples of their laige and ill-govemed households corrupted half the 
servants in the country, diat some of them, unth all their nia^ficence, could/ 
not catch the tone of good society, but, in spite of the stud and the crowd 
of menials, of the plate and the Dresden china, of the vemson and the 
Burgundy, were still low men , these were thmgs which excited, both m the 
class from which they had sprung and in the class into’ which tliey attempted 
to force themselves, the bitter aversion which is the effect of mmgled envy 
and contempt But when it was also rumoured tliat the fortune which had 
enabled its possessor to eclipse the Lord-Lieuteiiant on the race-ground, or 
to carry the county agamst the head of a house as old as Domesday Book, 
had been accumulated by violating pubhc faith, by deposing legitimate 
pnnees, by reducing whole provinces to be^ary, all thehigher and better 
as well as all tlie low and evil parts of human nature were stirred against 
the ^vretch who had obtained by guilt and dishonour die riches which he 
now lavished with arrogant and inelegant profusion The unfortunate Nabob , 
seemed to be made up of those foibles against which comedy has pointed the 
most merciless ndicule, and of those crimes which have thrown the deepest 
gloom over tragedy, of Turcaret and Nero, of Monsieur J ourdain and Richard ~ 
the Tlurd A tempest of execration and dension, siidi as can be 'compared 
only to that outbreak of public feeling against the Puntans avhich took place 
at the tune of the Restoration, burst on the servants of the Company The 
humane man was horror-struck at the way m which they had got their 
money, the thnfty man at the way m which they spent it The dilettante 
sneered at them want of taste The maccarom black-balled them as vulgar 
fellows Writers the most unlike in sentiment and style, Methodists and 
libertines, philosophers and buffoons, were for once on the same side It is 
hardly too much to say that, during a space of about thirty years, the whole 
lighter hterature of England was coloured by the feehngs avhich we have__ 
described Foote brought on the stage an Anglo-Indian chief, dissolute, 
iiiigeiierous, and tyranmeal, ashamed of the humble friends of his youth, 
hating the aristocracy, yet childishly eager to be numbered among them, 
squandering his wealtli on pandars and flatterers, tnckmg out his chairmen 
with the most costly hot-house flowers, and astounding the ignorant with 
jargon about rupees, lacs, and jaghires Mackenzie, with more delicate 
humour, depicted a plain country family raised by the Indian acquisitions 
of one of its members to sudden opulence, and excitmg derision by an 
awkward mimicry of the manners of tlie great Cowper, m that lofty ex- 
postulation which glows with tho very spirit of the Hebrew poets, placed 
the oppression of India foremost in the list of those national crimes for 
which God liad punished England with years of disastrous wrar, with discom- 
fiture m her own seas, and with the loss of her transatlantic empire Ifany 
of our readers will take the trouble to seardi in the dusty recesses of circu- 
lating hbranes for some novel pubhshed sixty years ago, the chance is that 
the '^lain or sub-villam of the story will prove to be a savage old Nabob, , 
with an immense fortune, a' tawny complexion, a bad liver, and a worse heart 
Such, as far as we can now judge, was the feeling of die country respect- 
ing Nabobs in general And Clive W'as’ emmendy die Nabob, the ablest, 
the most celebrated, the highest m rank, the holiest m fortune, of all the 
fraternity His wealth was exhibited m a manner w'hich could riot fail to 
excite odium He lived, with great magnificence in. Berkeley Square He 
reared one palace in Shropshire and another at Claremont His' parlia- 
mentary influence might vie with that of the greatest families But m all 
this splendour and power envy found something to sneer at On some ofliis 
lelations wealth and dignity seem to have sat os awkwardly as on Mackenzie’s 
Margery Mushroom Nor was he himself, -with all his great qualities. 
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free from those ^\eakne3ses ^^}ucll the satinsts'of that age represented as 
characteristic of his whole class In the- field, indeed. Ins habits were 
reniarhably simple He was constantly on horsebaclc, was neier seen but 
in his umfomi, never wore silk, never cntcicd a palanquin, and was con* 
tent with the plainest fare "But when he was no longer at the head of an 
army, he hid aside tins Spartan temperance for the ostentatious luxury of a 
Sybante Though his person was ungraceful, and though his harsh features 

wen. redeemetl from vulgar ugliness onl> bj their stem, dauntless, and com- 
lu'mdmg expression^ he' was fond of nch and gay clothing, and replenished 
ins wardrobe wnth absurd profusion Sir John Malcolm gives, us i lettei 
worth> of Sir Matthew hide, m whidi Clive orders “two hundred shirts, 
the best and finest that can he got for love or money ” A few follies of this 
description, grossly exaggerated b> report, produced an unfavourable im- 
pression on the public mind But this was not the worst Black stones, 
of which tlie greater part were pure mventions, were circulated respecting 
Ills conduct in the hast He had to bear the whole odium, not only of tliose 
bad acts to which he lud once or twice stooped, but of all the bad acts of 
all the English m India, of bad acts committed when lu. was absent, nay, of 
bad acts vi hich he had manfully opposed and sev crely punished Tlie very 
abuses against which he had wagr^ an honest, resolute, and successful war, 
were laid to his account He was, m fact, regarded os tlie personification 
of all the vices and weaknesses whidi the public, with or watliout reason, 
asenbed to the English adventurers in Asia AYe have ourselves heard old 
men, who knew nothing of his historj, but who still retained the prejudices 
conceived m their youth, talk of him os an incarnate fiend Johnson always 
heid this language Brown, whom Clue employed to lay out his pleasure 
grounds, was amazed to see in the house of his noble emploj cr a chest whidi 
had once been filled with gold from tlie treasury of Moorshedabad, and could 
not understand how the conscience of the criminal could suffer him to sleep 
with such an object so near to his bedchamber The peasantry of Surrey 
looked with mystenous horror on the stately house which was nsingat Clare- 
mont, and whispered tliat the great wicked lord bad ordered the walls to be 
made so thick m order to keep out the devil, who would one day cany him 
aw ay bodily Among the ^pmg clowns who drank in this fnghtful story 
wns a worthless uglj lad of the name of Hunter, smcc widely known as 
"WilhamHuntmgton, S S , and the superstition winch was strangely mmgled 
with the knavery of that remarkable impostor seems to have derived no small 
nutriment from tlie talcs winch he heard of the life and character of Chve 
In the mean time, the impulse which Chve had given to the adnumstra- 
tion of Bengal w as constantly becoming fainter and fainter Hu. policy was 
to a great extent abandoned , the abuses which he had suppressed began 
to reidve , and at length the evils which a bad government had engendered 
were aggravated by one of tliosc fearful visitations which the best govern- 
ment cannot av ert In the summer of 1 770, the rams failed , the eactli w as 
parched up ; the tanks were empty, tlie nvers slirank within their beds j 
and a famine, such as is known only in countries where every household 
depends for support on its own little patch of cultivation, filled the whole 
valley of the Ganges with misery and deatli Tender and delicate women, 
whose veils had never been lifted before the public gaze, came forth from 
the inner chambers m which Eastern jealousy had kept watch over their 
beauly, threw themselves on the earth before the passets.-by, and, with loudi 
wailings, implored a handful of nee for their children The Hoogley every 
day roiled down thousands of corpses clo^ to the porticoes and gardens 
of the English conquerors The very streets of Calcutta were blocked up 
by the dying and the dead The lean and feeble survivors had not energy 
enough to bear the bodies of their kindred to the funeral pile or to the 
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holy nver, or even to scare away the jackalb and vultures, who fed on 
human remains m the face of day The extent of the mortality \V 3 S never 
ascertamed , but it ivas popularly reckoned by millions This melancholy 
intelligence added to the excitement which already prevailed in England 
on Indian subjects The proprietors of East Indn stock were unea^ 
about their dividends All men of common humanity were touched by the 
calamities of our unhappy subjects , and mdignation soon began to mingle 
Itself with pity It was rumpured that tlie Company’s servants had created 
the famine by engrossing all the nee of the country, that they had sold 
grain for eight, ten, tivelve times die pnee at which they had bought it , 
that one English functionary who, the year before, was not worth ahimdred 
guineas, had, dunng that season of misery, remitted sixty tliousand pounds 
to London These diarges we beheve to have been unfounded Tnatser« 
vants of the Company had ventured, since Chve’s departure, to deal m nee, 
IS probable That^ if they dealt in nee, they must have gstmed bytlie 
scarcity, is certam But there is no reason for thinking that they either 
produced or aggravated an evil which physical causes sufficiently explain , 
The outcry which was raised against Uiem on this occasion was, lye suspect, 
as absurd as the imputations which, m tunes of dearth at home, were once 
thrown by statesmen and judges, and are still thrown by two or thiee old 
women, on the com factors It was, however, so loud and 56 general that 
It appears to have imposed even on an mtellect raised so bfgh above vulgar 
prejudices as that of Adam Snutli What was still more extraordinary, 
these unhappy events greatly increased the unpopularity of' Lord Clivc, 
He had been some years m England when the famine took place None 
of his measures had the smallest tendency to produce such a calamity If 
the servants of the Company had traded m rite, they had done so ni direct 
contravention of the rule which he had laid down, and, vvhile in power, had 
resolutely enforced But, m the eyes of his countrymen, he.* was, ps vve 
have said, the Nabob, the Anglo-Indian character personified , and,'Vtlule 
he was building and planting m Surrey, he was held responsible for all 
the effects of a dry season m Bengal ' ' 

Parliament had hitherto bestowed very little attention on our Eastern 
possessions Since the death of George the Second, a rapid succession of 
iveak admmistmtions, each of which was in turn flattered and betrayed by 
the Court, had held the semblance of power Intrigues an the palace, riots 
in the capital, and insunectionary movements m &e Amcncan colonies, 
had left the advisers of the Crown little leisure to study Indian, polihc® 
Where they did interfere, their interference was feeble and irresolute 
Lord Chatliam, indeed, during the short penod of lus ascendency in the 
councils of George tlie Third, had meditated a bold and sweeping measure 
respectmg the acquisitions of the Company But hif. plans vVere rendered 
abortive by the strange malady which about that time began to overcloud 
his splendid gemns ' , 

At length, in 1772, it was generally felt that Parliament could no longer 
neglect the affairs of India The Government was stronger than any winch 
had held power since the breach between hir Pitt and the «eat WTiig con- 
nection m 1761 No pressing question of domestic or European policy, 
leqmred the attention of public men There was a short and delusive lull 
between two tempests The excitement produced by the Middlesex elec- 
tion was over , the discontents of Amencadid not yet threaten civil w-ar, 
the financial difficulbes of the Company brought on a crisis ; the Ministers 
were forced to take up the subject ; and the whole storm, which had long 
been gathering, now broke at once on the head of Clive *' 

rm situation was indeed singularly unfortunate He was hated through- 
out the country, hated at the India House, hated, above sUI, by those wealthy 
ana powerful servants of the Company, whose lapacity and tyranny he had 
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'tvuh‘'to<HJ. He hail to bear the double odium of hi'* bad and of In-, good 
action., of c\cry Indian abuie and of eiery Indian rjaform Hit state of 
the polmcal noiid w-is such that ht i.ouid count on the bupportof no power- 
ful connection Ihe party to which he had btlongtu, that of Utoree 
Gruivdit, had been hobtilt to Ut«J Gmcmment, and jtt had nmer cordially 
niued with the other sections of the Opposition, with the little baud wlutli 
atiH followed the forlnnts of Lord ClmUiam, or with the hr"e and respect- 
able body of w Inch Lord Rockingh im was the acknowledged Ladtr George 
Gtcnville was now dead , his followers were stuttered , and Clive, uncon- 
cccUd with any of the powerful tactions which disided the Parliamtnt, 
could reckon only on the aotes of those members who were retumed b> 
hhnsclf- Ills enemies, pariicuhrly those ivho were the cnciiiies of his vir- 
tues, \,creunscrupulait>, ferocious, unplacabk Their maltiolciice aimed 
,at nothijg less than the utter nnn of his fame and fortune. They wished 
to ’-ct bun expelled from Parliament, to ste his spurs chopped off, to see 
Ins estate'conliac-'ted ' and it may In. doubted w halier eitn such a result 
as this would hast quenched thtir thirst for rttenge 

Clive's tj 'rliamemars tactics resembled Ins military tactics Deserted, 
surroiuidet), outnumbered, and with evtry thing at stake, lie did not even 
deign to stand on the defensive, but pushed boldly forwaid to the attack 
At an early stag*, of the discussions on Indian affairs he rose, and m a long 
and elaborate speecn vindicated him'-elffrom a large part of the accusations 
wiiiUi liad been brought against him. He is said to h.ive produced a great 
ininres-ston on his audience Lord Chatham, who, now the ghost of hii. 
funner self, loved to h-"int the scene of hus glory, was tliat night under 
the galluy of the House of Commons, and declared that he had never heard 
,a finer spiech It wa.s subscipiciitly prmled under Clive’s direction, and, 
when the fullest allowance has been made for the assistance winch lie may 
havcobtaincd froii* literary friends, proves biiii to have possessed, not merely 
strong sense and a manly spinr, but talents both for vlisqvnsition and doela- 
nintion which assiduous culture might have improved into the hignc.st ex- 
eclleiice He confined his defence on this octa.Moii to the' measuies of his 
last administration, and saicceeUed so far that his enemies tlienccforth tliought 
it expedient to direct their attacks chiefly against the earlier part of Ins life 
'I be uiirher partof his life iinfortun.itely picsenled some as.sailable points 
to then hostihly, A committee was clioscn bv Ixallot to inquire into the 
aflairs of Imiia, and by this eordinittee the whole history of that great 
revolution which threw down Siirajali Dowdah and raised Meci Jafher was 
sifted with malignant care Clive wta subjected to the most unspanng 
^ eyaminatiouand cross examination,'’ and aftLiavards bitterly complained tliat 
be, the Baton of Plassev, had been treated like a sheep-sicaler 1 In. bold 
iiess and ingenuousness of hiv replies would alone suffice to show how alien 
from his nature were tin, frauds to wlileh, in the course of Ins Eastern nego- 
tiation*!, he had sometimes descended He avowed the arts W'hieh he had 
employed to de'ceive Oniicliund, and rcsolutelj said tliat he was not ashamed 
of them, and that, in the same ciraimslanccs, he would again act in the 
eame manner He admilUd that In. had received immense sums from Meet 
Jaffier, but he denied that, in doing so, lie had viokatcd any obligation of 
iiioralitv or honour - He hid claim, on the contrary, and not without some' 
re'ason, to Uie praue of eminent disiiitcicstcdncss He described in vavul 
language the situation m winch his victoty had placed him , a great pnnee 
dependent on hi-, pleasure ; an opulent city afiraid of being given up to 
plunder , wealthy bankers bidding against c.ich other for Ins srniks , vaults 
piled with gold and jewels thrown open to him alone “jBy God, Mr 
Chairman,” he exclaimed, “at thts moment I stand astonished at my own 
moderation ” < 

The inquiry was so extensive that the Houses rose before It had been com* 
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pleteil -It was continued m tlie following session When at lengtli the, 
committee had concluded its labours, enlightened and impaxtiaL men had 
little difhculty in making up their minds as to the result. It ivas dear that 
Clive had been guilty of some acts which it is impossible to -vindicate with* 
out attacking the authority of all the most sacred laws which regulate die 
’intercourse of individuals and of states But it was equally clear that he 
had displayed great talents, and even great virtues ; that he had rendered 
eminent services both to his country and to the people of India ;■ and tliat 
' It was in truth not for his dealings with hleer Jaflier nor for the fraud which 
he had practised on Omichund, but for his determined resistance to avarice 
and tyranny, that he was now called in question i 
Ordinary cnminal justice knows notlung of set-off The greatest desert 
cannot be pleaded- in answer to a diaige of the slightest transgression ' If 
a man lias sold beer on Sunday morning, it is no defence that he has saved 
the life of a fellow-creature at the risk of his own > If he has harnessed a 
Newfoundland dog to his little child’s carnage, it is no defence that he ivas 
wounded at Waterloo But it is not m this way that we ought to deal with ’ 
men who, raised far above ordinary restramts, and tried by far more than, 
ordinary temptations, aie entitled to a more than ordinary measure of m- 
dulp^ence Such men should be judged by their contemporanes as they w ill , 
be judged by postenty Their bad actions ought not, indeed, to be called'’ 
good, but their good and bad actions ought to be fairly weighed, and, it 
on the whole the good preponderate, the sentence ought to be one, not 
merely of acquittal, but of approbation Not a single great ruler m history 
can be absolved by a judge who fixes his eye mexorabty on one or two un- 
justifiable acts Brace the deliverer of Scotland, Maurice the dehverer of „ 
Germany, William the deliverer of Holland, his great descendant the de- 
liverer of England, Murray the good regent, Cosmo the father of hw country, 
Henry the Fourth of France, Peter the Great of Russia, how would the best ' 
of them pass such a scrutiny? History takes wider views, and the Dcst 
tribunal for great political cases is the tribunal which anticipates the verdict 
of history , ^ 

Reasonable and moderate men of all parties felt this in Chve’s case > They 
could not pronounce him blameless , but they were not disposed to abandon 
him to that low-minded and rancorous pack who had run him down and 
were eager to worry him to death Lord North, though not very fnendly 
to him, was not disposed to go to extremities agamst him _While the in- 
qmiy »a.s still in progress, Clive, who had some years before been created 
a Knight of the Bath, was installed with great pomp m Henry tlie Seventh’s 
Chapel He ivas soon, after appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Shropshire ' 
When he kissed hands, George the Third, who had always been partial to 
him, admitted hun to a pniate audience, talked to him half an hour on 
Indian politics, and was visibly afiected when the persecuted general spoke 
of his services and of the way in which they had been requited ' * 

At length the charges came in a definite form before the House of Com- 
mons Burgoyne, chairman of the committee,''a man of wit, fashion, and^ 
honour, an agreeable dramatic wnter, an office^ whose courage was never 
questioned and whose skill was at that time lughly esteemed, appeared os " 
the accuser The members of the administration took different sides , for 
in that age all (mestions were open questions, except sudi as were brought 
forward by the Government,’ or such as implied some censure on the Govern- , 
ment Thurlow, the Attorm^-Gencial, ivas among tlie assailants Wed 
derburne, the Solicitor General, -strongly attached to Cine, defended Ins 
fnend writh extraorfinary force of argument and language It is a curious 
circumstance that,' some years later, Thurlow was the most conspicuous 
champion of Warren Hastings, while Wedderbume was among the most 
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unrelenting persecutors of that great though not faultless statesman Clive 
spoke m his own. defence at less length and with less art than m the pre- 
cedmg year, hut vviUi much enei^ and pathos He recounted his great 
actions and his wrongs , and, after biddmg his hearers remember that they 
were about to decide not only on his honour but on their own, he retired 
from the House. , 

, The Commons resolved that acquisitions made by the arms of the Slate 
belong to the State alone, and that it is ille^ ui the servants of the State 
. to appropnate such acquisitions to themselves They resolved diat this 
wholesome rule appeared to have been systematically violated by tlic Eng- 
' li^ functionaries m Bengal On a subsequent day they went a step farther, 
and resolved that Clive had, by means of the power which he possessed as 
Lommandcr of the Bntisli forces m India, obtomed large sums from Meei 
Jaffier Here the House stopped fhey had voted the maior and minor 
of Buigoyne’s syllogism , but they shrank from drawmg tlie logical conclu- 
sion When, it was moved that Lord Clive liad abused his powers, and set 
an evil e.\ample to die servants of the public, the previous question was put 
and earned At length, long after the sun bad nsai on an animated debate, 

Wedderbume moved that Lord Clive had at the same time rendered great 
and mentonous services to his country , and this motion passed without a 
’ division 

The result of this memorable inquiry appears to us, on tlie whole, hon- 
ourable to the justice, moderation, and mscemment of the Commons They 
had indeed no great temptatiou to do wrong They would have been very 
bad judges of an accusation brought agamst Jenkinson or against Wilkes 
But the question respecting Clive was not a party question , and the House 
accordmgly acted with the good sense and good feehng which may always 
be expected from an assembly of English gentlemen, not blmded by faction 
The equitable and temperate proce^mgs of the Bntish Parliament were 
set off to the greatest advantage by a foil The wretched government of 
Louis the Fifteentli had murdered, directly or mdirectly, almost every 
Frenchman who had served his country with distmction m the East 
Labouidonnais was dung into the Bastile, and, after years ofsuftenng, left 
itonly to die Duplcix, stnpped of bis immense fortime, and broken-hearted 
By humihatmg attendance m antechambers, sank into an obscure grave 
liaUy was draped to the common place of execution with a gag between 
' Ins lips The Commons of England, on the otlier hand, treated their livmg 
captain with that discnimnating justice which is seldom shown except to 
the dead Theylaid down sound general prmciples, they delicately pointed 
out where he had deviated from tlios^rmciples , and they tempered the 
gentle censure with hheral eulogy. The contrast struck Voltaire, always 
parti-d to England, and always eager to expose the abuses of the Parliaments 
of France Indeed he seems, at this tmie, to have meditated a history of 
the conquest of Bengal lie mentioned his design to Dr hloorc when that 
- amusing vvntcr visited him at Femey Wedderbume took great mteiest iii 
the mattei, and pressed Clive to furnish matenals Had the plan been 
tamed mto execution, vve have no doubt that Voltaire would have produced 
a book contammg much lively and picturesque narrative, many just and 
humane sentiments poignantly expressed, many grotesque blunders, many 
sneers at the Mosaic i^ronology, much scandal about the Cathohe mis- 
sionanes, and much sublime theo-philanthropy, stolen from the New Testa- 
ment, and put mto the mouths of virtuous and philosophical Brahmins 
, Chve was now secure in tlie enjoyment of bis fortune and Ins honours 
He was surrounded by attached friends and relations , and he had not yet 
passed the season of vigorous bodily and mental exertion But dou^ bad 
iojig been gathenngover hi?, mind, and now settled on it in thick darkness, 
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I'lom' early youth he had btcii subject to fits of that strange melancholy.' 
“which rejoiceth eyceedirigly and ik glad when it can find the giave’^. 
While shU a writer at Madras, he liad twice attempted to destroy himself > 
Business and prosperity had produced a salutary effect on hts splnts ' In. 
India, while He aVas occupied by great affairs, m England, while wealth and 
rank had still the charm of novelty, he had borne up against his consti- 
tutional misery But he had non nothing to do, and nothmg to wish for His 
active spirit in an inactive sithatioh drooped and witheied 'like a plant<maii 
uncongemal air 1 he malignity with which his encmiea had pursued him, 
tlie indignity with which he had been treated by the committee, the cen- 
sure, lenient os it was, which the Hduse of Comiuon's had pronounced, 
the knowledge that he was regarded by a large portion of his countrymen 
as a cruel and perfidious tyrant, all concurred to irritate and depress him 
In the mean time, his temper was tned by acute physical suffering. During , 
his long residence in tropical chmales, he had contracted several' painful 
distemperk lit order to obtain ease he called’iil the help of opium , and 
he was gradually enslaved by this treacheious ally , lo the las^jhowever, 
his genius Occasionally flashed through the gloom. ItiS said that heiyould 
sometimes, Mlei silting silent and torpid for hours, rouse himself to the 
discussion of sOnie great question, would display in full vigour all the talents 
of the soldier md the statesman, and would then smk back into hi$ mclan- ) 
choly repose > ) . „ - ' 

The disputes with America liad now become so serious that; an appeal to 
(he sword seemed inevitable , and the MmistCis weie desirous to avail them- 
selves of tlie services of Clive Had he still been what he was when he 
raised the siege of Fatna, and annihilated the Dutch army md navy dt the 
mouth of the Ganges, it is not improbable that the resistance of the Colonists 
would have been put down, and that the mevilable separation vVould have 
beeh deferred for a few years But it was too late His strong mind was 
fast sinkmg under manv kinds of suffering On' tlie tvventy-second of’ 
November, 1774, he died by his own hand He had just completed his 
forty-ninth year * - - 

In the awful close of so much prosperity md glory, the vulgai saw oniyt 
a conflrniation of all their prejudices , and some mCn of real piety and geniuS 
so far forgot the maxuns both of religion and of philosophy as confldehtly to 
ascnbe the mournful event to the just vengeance, of God) <ind to the horrors 
of an eVil conscience. It is with very diflbrent fethngs that wo cbntemplate 
the spectacle of a grCat mind mined by the weannCss of satiety, by the pangs 
of wounded honour, by fatal diseases, and more fatal remedies ^ '< ' 

Clive committed great faults , and we have hot attempted to' disguise 
them But hm faults, when weighed againsr his menlk, and viewed in con- 
liectiori with Ins temptations, do not appear to US to deprive him of hiS right 
\o an hopourable place in the estimation of posterity - i' , 

From his first visit to India dates the renown of the- English arms m ther 
East Till he appeared, his countrymen were dcspiSed as mere pedlais, 
while the F rench were revered as a people formed for victory and command 
His courage and capacity dissolved the charm With the defened of Arcoti 
commences that long series of Onental tnumphs which closes with the fall 
of Ghizni 'Nor must we forgdt that he w'as onlv twenty-five years old when 
ne approved himself npe for 'military command ‘ This is a rare' if not a 
singular distmction It is true that Alexander, Conde,' and Charles the~ 
Twelfth, won great battles at a Still tailier age-j^'but those princes were sur- 
rounded by 'Veteran generals of distinguished skill, to whose suggestions- 
must be attnbuted the -victories of-»the Granicus, of Kocroi, and of Narva 
Clive, an inexperienced youth, had yet more experience than any of those ^ 
who served under him - HU had to form himself, to form his officers, and 
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the accomplished lady who, as an interpreter between the mind of Germany 
ind the mind of Britain, has already deserved so well of both countries 
The subject of this book has always appeared to us smgularly mtcrestmg. 
Howrit was that Protestantism did so much, yet did no more, how it %vas 
that the Church of Rome, having lost^a large part of Europe, not oidy 
ceased to lose, but actually regamed nearly hmf of what she had lost, is 
certainly a most curious and unportant question, and on this question 
Professor Ranke has thrown far more light than any other person who has 
written on it < ~ 

There is not, and tliere never was on this earth, a work of human pobey 
so well deserving of examination as the Roman Cathohe Church The 
history of that Church joins together the two great ages of human, civdira- 
tion No other institution is left standing which carnes the mind back tu 
the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and when 
camelopards and bgers bounded in the Flavian ainplutheatre The proudest 
royal houses are but of yesterday, when compared witli the line of the 
Supreme Pontifis That line we trace back in an unbroken senes, from tlu. 
Pope who crowned Napoleon in the iiineteentli century to the Pope who 
crowned Pepin in the eighth , and fai beyond the time of Pepm the august 
dynasty extends, till it is lost in tlie tivilight of fable The republic of 
Venice came ne\t iii antiquitj But the republic of Venice was modem 
when compared with the Papacy , and the republic of Venice is 'gone, and 
the Papacy remains The Papacy remauis, not in decay, not a men. 
antique, but full of life and youthftd vigour. The Cathohe, Church is spll 
sending forth to the farthest ends of the world, missionanes as zealous as 
those who landed in Kent with Augustin, and still confrontmg hostile kmga ^ 
with the same spirit with which she confronted Attilx The number of her 
chddren is greater than in any former age Her acquisitions 'in the New 
World have more than compensated her for wliat ^e has lost in the Old 
Her spiritual ascendency extends over the vast countnes whicli he between 
the pkins of the Missouri and Cape Horn, countries which, a century hence, 
may not improbably contain a population as large as tliat whidi now m- 
habits Europe. The members of hci communion are certainly not fewer 
than a hundred and fifty indlions , and it will be diihcult to sWv that all 
the otlier Christian sects united amount to a hundred and twenty milhons 
Nor do we see any sign which indicates that the term of her long domimon 
IS approaching She saw the commencement of all the governments and 
of all the ecdesiastical estabhshments that now exist in the woild , and we 
feel no assurance that she is not destined to see the end of them all She 
was great and respected before the Saxon had set foot on Britain, before 
the Frank had passed the Rhin^ when Grecian eloquence still ilounshed in 
ikntioch, when idols were still worshipped in the temple of Mecca And 
she may still exist in undiminished vigour when some traveller from New 
Zealand shall, m die midst of a vast sohtude, take his stand on a broken 
arch of London Bndge to sketch the ruins of St Paul’s. 

We often hear it said that the world is constantly becoming more and 
more enlightened, and that this enlightenmg must be favourable to Protes- 
tantism, and unfavourable to Catholicism We wish tliat we could think 
so But we see great reason to doubt whether this be a well-founded ex-, 
pcctation We see that , during the last two hundred and fifty years the 
human mind has been in the highest degree active, that it has made greatly 
advances in every branch of natural philosophy, that it has product in- ' 
numerable mventions tending to promote" the convenience of life, ' that , 
medicine, surgery. Chemistry, engmeermg, have been veiy greatly improved, " 
that government, police, and law have been unprovedT though not to 
so great an extent as the physical sciences Yet we see- that, dunii" these 
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Iwo hundred md fifty >eats, Protestantism has nnde no conquests norlli 
speikmjj of Nay, we believe tliat, as faras there has been a change, tint 
change has, on the whole, been utfvvoui of the Church of Rome We 
cannot, therefore, fce{ confident that the progrcs!> of knowledge will neces- 
sarily be fatal to \ system which has, to say the least, stood its ground m 
spite of the immense progre*as nnde by tlic human race m knowledge since 
the days of Quceii Islizabclh. * 

Indeed the argument which wc arc considering, seems to us to be founded 
on an entire nit.tako Ihcre are branches of knowledge with respect to 
which the 1 vv' of the hum m mind is progress In mathematics, when once 
a projiostUon Ins bce'ii demonstnted, it is never afterwards contested 
!• Very fresh •;toty es as solid a basis fora new superstructure as the original 
foundation was * licit, ihere'fcrt, there is a c'onstant addition to tlic stock 
of truth In the inductive sciences again, the law is progress Every day 
furnishes new facts, and thus brings theoiy neaier and nearei to perfection 
There is no clnnce lint eitlier in the purely demonstrative, or m the purely 
experimental sciences, tlie world will cvet go back or even remain station- 
ary Nobody ever heard of a reaction agamst Taylor’s theorem oi of a 
leaction agamst Harvey’s doctnuc of the circulation of the blood 

But wiUt theology the case is very difieiciit As respects natural leli- 
giun — revelation being foi the pre'sent altogether left out of the question, — 
It is not easy to sec that a pliilosopher of the present day is more favourably 
situated linn Tiialcs or bimoiiulcs He Ins before him just the same 
cvidcnees of design m tlic structure of the universe which the eaily Greeks 
Inil. We say just the sime, for the discovenu of modem astronomers 
and anatonnsts have icolly added nothing to the force of that argument 
whidi a refiectuig mind finds iii every beast, bird, insect, fish, leaf, flower, 
and shell Ihe reasoning by which Socrates, in Xenophon’s heanng, 
confuted the little atheist Aristodcmus, is exactly the reasoning of Paley's 
Nalttral Theology Socrates makes precisely the same use of the statues 
of Polyclelus and the pictures of Zcums vvhieh Palcy makes of the watcli 
As to the other great question, the question, what becomes of man after 
dcaih, wc do not see that a highly educated European, left to lus unassisted 
reason, is more likely to be in the right than a Blackfoot Indian Not a, 
oingle one of the many sciences in which wc surpass the Blackfoot Indians 
throws the smallest light on the stale of the soul after the animal life is 
extinct. In truth all the philosophers, ancient and modern, who have 
attempted, without the help of revelation, to prove the mimortidity of man, 
from Plato down to Prankhn, appear to us to have failed deplorably 

Then, again, all the great enigmas which perplex the natural tlieologian 
arc the same m all ages Ihe ingenuity of a people just emcrguig from 
barbarism is quite sufficient to propound tliem '1 he genius of Locke or 
Clarke is quite unable to solve them It is a mistake to imagine that subtle 
speculations toiicluiig the Divine attributes, the ongm of evil, the necessity 
of human actions, the foundation of moral obligation, imply any high degree 
of intellectual culture Such speculations, on the contrary, arc m a pecu- 
liar manner the delight of intelligent children, and of half civilised men. 
The number of boys is not small who, at fourteen, have thought enough on 
these questions to be fully entitled to the piaisc winch Voltaire mves to 
Zadig “ 11 eii savait ce qu'on en a su dans tons les ages , c’est-a-dire, fort 
peu de chose " The book of Job shows that, long before letters and arts 
were known to Ionia, these vexing questions were debated with no common 
skill and eloquence, under the tents of the Idumean Emirs , nor has human 
reason, m tho course of three thousand years, discovered any satisfactory 
solution of the riddles which perplexed Ehpha^ and Zophar ' 

Natural theology, then, is not a progressive science I hat knowledge of 
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our origin and of Qur deshnyunicli yye derive Xrom Tcvelationi? indifed of 
very different clearness, and of very different importance But npitl}er i;^ 
revealed religion of the natpre of a progrcijSfve science All Diyinc ^tufii 
IS, apcording to the doctrine' of the Protestant phurches, recorded in cer- 
tain boolvs It 13 equally open to aU svho, m any age, can rpad tljose 
hooks , nor can all the discoveries of all the plulosophcrs in the world add 
a single verse to any of those books It is plain, ‘ therefore, that'ui divinity 
there cannot he a progress analogous to that nhicli ls constantly taking 
place in pharmacy, geology, andi navigation A Chnstian of the fifth cen- 
tury lyilh a Bible is neijhcr better nor worse situated than a Christian of the 
nineteenth century with a Bible, candour and natuial acuteness bem^ of 
course, supposed equal It matters npt at all tjiat the compass, pnotiag,' 
gunpowder, steam, gas, vacpmation, and a thousand other disco>entti and 
inventions, winch were nnknptvn in the fifth century, are familiar to the 
niiietecnth None of these di^coven^ and inventions has the smallest hear 
mg on the question yvhethei man is justified fey faitli, alone, or whether the 
invocation of saints is an orthodox practice It seems to us, therefore, that 
we have no security for the future against tlic preialence of, any theological 
error that ever has prevailed ip time past among- Christian men We an. 
confident that tlie ivorld will never go back to the solar system of Ptolpiny, 
nor IS our confidence in the least shaken h> the circumstance, 'that e\cn so 
great a man is Bacon rejected the theory of Galileo with scorn*, for Bacon 
haduofall the means of arriving at a, sound conclusion which arc sYithin 
ouy leach, and which secure people who would not have been w-ordiy to 
mend his pens fiom falling into hi? mistalvC-s But wheq w c reflect tliat Sii 
Thomas More was ready to die for the doctmip of transubstantiation, wt 
cannot bqt feel some doufel whethei the doctiine of transubstantiation maj 
nof tnumpU oyer all opposition More was a man of cmmpjif taipnts , 

had all the information on the subject that wo Ime, or that, lyhile tju 
world lasfs,'_any human being will have The text, “This is my body," 
was ip lusvNew Testament as it is in ours The absurdity 'of fhe literal 
interpretation vvas as great and as obvious jn tlip sixteenth centiuy as it is 
now No progress that science has matle, or wiH make, epp add, to whal 
^ seems to us the oyerwhelmuig force of the argument against the real pre- 
*sence We are, therefore, qnable tp understand why what' Sir Thomas 
?tfIore believed respeepng transubstantiation may not be beheyed to the end 
of time by ipen equal m abilities and lionesly to Sip Thomas jMore' Bpl 
Sir Thoipo-s More is one of the choice specimens of human wisdoncand 
virtue, apd tlie doctnne of truisubslaptiatiop i? a kind of proof charge 
A. faith which stands thpt test .will stand any fpst ' /fhe prophecies ol 
' Brodiers and tlie miracles of Pnppc liolienlohe sink to tnfles ip the com- 
pansop, . . < , ' ‘ ‘ j r 

Qpe reservation, indeed, mpst be made The fecoksi and traditions of a 
seef may contain, impgled with propositions strictly theological, ' other pro- 
posjtiops, purporting to rest on the sapie autliontyj which relate to physics. 
If new discoveries should drrow discredit on the pjiysjcal propositions, 
the thcologicaf proposipoirsi-'unless they can be^separated fropx tlie physical 
propositions, will shpre in thqt discredit.* In’' this way, undoubtedly, the 
progrqss of science ipay indirectly Krye the cause of religious trutl| ■■ The 
Hmdoo mythology, for example, }s bound up with a most absurd geography 
Every yoipig B^mm, tlierefore, vvhb| learns geography in opr colleges, 
learns tp smile at tfee flindoo ipy^hojo^ Jf Catholicism Ijas not suffered 
to an > equal degiee from, the Papal decision thpt the sun goes ropnd yhe 
eayth, this is because all pitelhgenl Catholics pow hold, With Pascal, that, 
indecidingthe pomtrif plf, ika Clinrdi eifpeeded feer powers, apd y/as, there- 
fore, justly left flestifutc of that aipematural assistance which, m tjie exer- 
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of her legitiinafe fi|i}ction3, the propii^e of her Epunder authonsed her 
to expect, , , ' ' ' I 

-,This faser^ation affeet!, npt at all the t?i;th of opr pxopositjon, that divinity, 

- propeply so called, is not a progressive science A vcfy'copimon Itpoxv- 
ledge of history, a very little observation of life, \vill spfijce to prove that 
no learning, no sagacity, affords a security agapist the greatest errors on 
subjects relating to the invisible ivorld Bayle and Chillingworth, two of 
the (most sceptical of mankind, turned Catholics from smcere conviction 
Jolinson, incredulous on all other points, was a ready behever m Tmracle=5 
,and appantions He would npt believe in Ossian , but be ivas willing to 
believe in the second sight He would not believe m the earthquake of 
Lisbon , but he -was willing to bcheve mthe Cock Lane ghost 

For these reasons we have ceased fo wonder at any vaganes of super- 
stition We liave seen men, not of mean intellect or neglected education,' 
but qualified by their talents and acquirements to attain eminence uther 
m acme or speculative pursuits, well-icad scholars, expert logicians, keen 
observers of hie and manners, prophesying, interpreting, talking unknown 
tongues, working miraculouii cures, commg' down with messages from God 
to the House of Commons. We have seen an old woman, with no talents 
beyond the cunningof a fortune-teller, and with the education of a scullion, 
exalted into a prophetess, and surrounded by tens of thousands of devoted 
followers, many of whom were, in station and knowledge, , immeasurably 
her supenors, and all tins in the nineteenth century , and all this m Lon- 
don, Yetwyhy not? Foi of the dealings of God witJv man no more has 
been revealed to tlie nineteenth century than to the fiist, or to London than 
to the wildest parish in tiio Hebndes It is tnie that, in those things which 
concern this life and this world, man constantly becomes wiser and wiser- 
But It IS no less true that, xs respects a higher power and a future state, 
man, m the language of Goethe’s scoffing fiend, 

( ‘‘ Blcibt itets von sleichcni Schlag, 

, Un<l ist so lyunderlich als w)e am ersten fag ’ 

The Ipstoiy pf Catliohcism strikingly illustrates these observations 
Dunqg the last seven ceqpines the public mind of Europe has made con- 
stiint progress m every department of seculai knowledge But m religion 
wc can trace no, constant progress The ecclesiastical history of that long 
pepod IS nhisto^ of movement to and frq Four times, smee the outlionty 
of the Chpjcli of Roipe ^vqs qslablislied m Western Christendom, has the 
human ^mfeUept nsen up .Against her yoke Twice ffiat Church lemamcd' 
completely yictonoa'i, 'rvyice she came forth frpm the conflict Ijeanng the 
marks of crqel vvounds, but with the principle of life still strong withm her 
WheniWe reflect oq Uie tregipuflous assaults which she has survived, we 
find It difficult to conceive in vyhat wiiy she Is to perish 

The fii^t of thpse iqsurreptiqns bioke out m the region where the beautiful 
-language of Qc was spoken lint cqurtry, singularly favoured by nature, 
was, m the tvyelffh cpntniy, tlic most,llpunshing and civilised portion of 
Western Eurqge It vvasm nowise a ppit of France It had a distinct poU- 
tjcal existence, a distinct national character, distinct usages, and a distinct 
speech The soil was fruitful and weU, cultivated, anfl amidst "the corn-fields 
niid vineyards arose many ncji cities, eadi of vvlnch was a little republic , 
and many date^ casfles, each ef vvhich contaujed a miniature of an imppriql 
court It vyas tfiprq that the spirit of phiYqiry first lajd pside its terrors, hrst 
took a humane and graceful form, first appeared as tfie inseparable associate 
of.^rt and Iderature, qf epurtesyand Iqve The pthei vemacular'djalects 
which, since the fifth cenhHy* ked sprung qp m the anaent provinces of the 
Roman enipire, vyere stifi rude apd upperfect , The svyeet Tuscan, the ncli 
,and energetic Engjigh, were abandoned tq pTtwans apfi ^hepheid'- No clerk 
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had e\ er condescended to use such barbarous jargon for the teachingof science, 
^for the recording of grear events, or for the painting of life 'and manners. 
But tlie language of Provence was already the language of the learned and 
polite, and svas empliwed by numerous writers, studious of all tlie'arts of 
composition and versification A literature nch m ballads, m war songs, iii 
satire, anjd, above all, m amatory poetry, amused the leisure of the knights 
' and ladies whose fortified mansions adorned the banks of the Rhone and 
Garonne With civilisation had come freedom of thought Use had taken 
away the horror with which niubehevers vv ere elsewhere regarded No Nor- 
man or Breton ever saw a hlussulman, e.\cept to give and receive blonds on 
some Syrian field of battle But the people of the nch coimlnes nlnch lay 
under the Pyrenees hved in habits of courteous and profitable intercourse 
with the Moorish kingdoms of Spam , and gave a hospitable welcome to 
skilful leeches and mathematicians who, in the schools of Cordova and 
Granada, had become v ersed m all the leanimg of the Arabians > The Greek, 
still preserving, in the midst of political degradation, the ready wit and the 
inquiring spirit of his fathers, still able to read the most perfect of human 
compositions, still speaking the most powerful and ficsible of human lan- 
guages, brought to the marts of Narbonne and Toulouse, togetheravith the 
drugs and silks of' remote climates, bold and subtle theories longunknonii 
to the Ignorant and credulous West The Pauhcian theology, a- theology in 
which, as It should seem, many of the doctrines of the modem Calvinists were 
mingled with some doctrines derived from the ancient Mamchws, spread 
rapidly through Provence and Languedoc The clergy of the Catholic 
Church were regarded with loathing and contempt “ Viler than a pnest,” 

‘ ‘ I would as soon be a pnest, ” became proverbial expressions The Papacy 
had lost all authonty with all classes, from tlie great feudal princes down to 
the cultivators of the soil 

* The danger to the hierarchy was indeed formidable Only one transalpine 
nation had emerged from barbarism, and that nation had thrown off all re 
spect for-Rome Only one of the vernacular languages of Rurope had yet ' 
lieen extensively employed for literary purposes , and that language was a 
machine in the hands of heretics The geographical position of the sectaries 
* made the danger peculiarly formidable They occupied a central region com- 
municating directly with France, with Italy, and with Spam The provinces 
whicli were still untainted were separated from each other bythis mfected 
district ' Under these circumstances, it seemed probable that a single genera- 
tion'would suffice to spread the reformed doctrine to Lisbon, to London, - 
and to Naples But this was not to be Rome cried for help to the warriors 
of northern France She appealed at once to their superstition and to 'their 
cupidity. To the devout believers she promised pardons as ample as those 
with which she had rewarded the dehvereis of the Holy Sepulchre To the, 
rapacious and profligate she offered the plunder of fertile plains and wealthy 
cities t Unhappily, the mgenious and polished inhabitants of the Langue- 
dpcian provinces were far better qualified to ennch and embellish ’then 
country than to defend it Eminent in the arts of peace, unrivalled in the 
“gay science,” elevated above many vulgar superstitions, tliey wanted that 
iron ‘Courage, and that skill in martial exercises, which distinguished the 
chivalry of tlie region beyond the Loire, and were ill-fated to face enemies 
who, m every country from Ireland to Palestme,' had been victorious against 
ten-fold odds A war, distinguished even among wars of religion by its 
merciless atrocity, destroyed^ the Albigensian hetesy, and with that heresy 
the prosperity, the civilisation, the literature,, the national existence, of what 
was once the most opulent and enlightened part of the great European family 
Rome, m the mean time, warned by that fearful danger from which the ex- 
terminating swords of her crusaders ^d narrowly saved her, proceeded to 
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wrtvtand to itruijjtlutt Ixct whole s\j,iem of pohtv. At thu> period were 
jji^tKUted the Older of Francis, iho Order of Domimc, the Tribunal of the 
Inqumuon. 7 he ncu spiritual} police w ei cry where No allev lu a great 
oiy, nohamltl on oieniotc moaiuam, wait unvisitLil h\ the begging friar. The 
Msiptc Catliohc, who «a» content to be no wiser tiuia his lathers, found, 
wh..rc\er he cuiatcd, a fncndl) lotce to encourage him. 'Jhe path of die 
heretic was hcsei by finumenblc spies, and the Churcli, latclj m d.-iuger of 
utter stlb^e^slQU^ now apptatcil to he nnptcgnablj fortidcd by the lore, die 
ri£\ertin.c, and the tenor of minkind. 

A c)iutur> and a ialf p.xs'e<t aw.is , and ihm c-une the second great nsitig 
up 01 the hniroii imellecl against the spintiul domiii'iium of Uonie During 
t'.e two gencratioiss which followed die Athigcasian crus-idi., the power of 
the I’apa^ had been at the lieiglu Fredenc the Second, die ablest aiul 
ino't iccomplisiied of the long hue of (terinan C esars, Ind m vain e\hausted 
'*11 the resourecs of mililuy and political skill in the attempt to defend the 
nghw of the avil power ngain-.t the encroachments of the Chureli Ihe 
vengeance of the priesthood Ind pursued Ins house to the third genentioii 
^fanficd had perished on the field of battle, Conridm on die stnflold 7 hen 
X rum took place The secular authontj, long undu!> deprcsscil, reguned 
the ascendant w ith startling rapidity 7 he change is doubtless to lie ascribed 
eh.cfiy to the geo’cml disgust excited by the* way in which the Church had 
aba'cd its power and its success. But somediiiig must be attributed to the 
character and situation of individuals 7'hc man who bore the clne'f part 
In cKecting this ruNoIution was Philip the Fourth of France, suniamed the 
Beautiful, a despot b) posiUoQ, a despot by teuipe‘ramcnt, stern, unpkacable, 
and unscrupulous, equally prepared tor violence and for chicanery, and sur- 
xo anded by a dcvoleo band of men of the sword and of men of law 1 he 
licrcest and most high'mindctl of the Uonian Pontiffs, while bestow mg king- 
doms and citing great prince* to Ins indgincnt-seat, was seized m Ins palace 
by armed men, and so foully outraged that he died mad with rage and terror 
*• 7 bus, ’ sang the great Tloientme jioet, “ was Christ, m the person of bis 
Mcar, a second time seized by niffians, a second (ime mocked, a second time 
dren^ed with the vine-gar and die gall ” 7 he seat of the Papal court was 
carne-d bevond the Alps, and the Bishops of Rome became dependents of 
rrauce 'nien came tlw great schism of the We-st 7^^o Popes, each with 
a doubtful tide, made all Curopc nngwath their mutual invectives and ana- 
themas. Ibome cried out against the romiptions of Avignon , and .kvignon, 
with equal justice, recriminated on Rome 7’he plain Clinsttau p^ple-, 
brought up m the belief that it was a sacred duty to be lu communion with 
the head of the Churdi, were unable to descover, amidst conflicting testi- 
monies and conflictn'g arguments, to whieh of the tw o w orthless priests who 
were cursing and reviling each otlier, the headship of the Church rightfully 
belonged It vvai. neatly at tins juncture that the voice of John k\ icklifle 
begiui to make itself heard 7 he jiubhc mind of England was soon stirred 
to Its mmost depths, and the influence of the new doctrines was soon felt, 
even in the distant kmgdoin of Bohemia. In Bohemia, indeed, there had 
long been a predisposition to heresy. ^Merchants from the Lower Danube 
w ere often seen In the fairs of Prague , and the Lower Danulie was peculiarly 
tlie seat of the Paulicnn theology. 7 be Church, tom by *ehisni, and hercely 
assailed at once in Fnglond and m the German empire, was m a situation 
scarcely less perilous than at the cnsis w iudi prccedL>d the Albigensian crusade 

But this danger also passe-d by. The civil power gave its strenuous sup- 
port to the Church ; and the Cnurch made some show of reforming itself. 
The council of Const-ance put an end to the sclusni The whole Catholic 
world was agam united under a single eluef, andruleswerc laid down which 
seemed to make it improbable tint the power of that chief would be grossly' 
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abused ^ -Tlie most distinguished teaclsefi of the jiciy doctnne ivere slaugb* 
tered ' ,The Euglisb government put ihjssil the LoUaids with ’merciless 
rigour, and, m the ncNt generation,’ scaicely one tvace of the secon4 gfait 
icvolt against the Papacy could be' found, eM.eptginoiig the rude popiilajiDn 
of the mountains of Bohemia. . , . 

Another century went by , and thembegan die third and the most memoi- 
able struggle for spmtual freedom The limes vytre changed; ' The ^cat 
remains of Athenian and Roman genius were studied by tliqiisand? T^he 
Church had no longer a monopoly of learjimg The powers, of the modem 
languages had at length been developed The invention of pnntipg.h^ 
given new facilities to the mteicour^c'of mipd-with mind ^ylth such 
auspices commenced the gi cat Reformation I , 

We vyill attempt to lay bpfore our readers, ,m a shoit compas'i, wliat 
appears to us to be tlie real history of the contesj:' lyhicli began lyith the 
preaching of Eutlier against the Indulgences, and which may, in one sense, 
be said to have been terniinated, a hundred and thirty years later, by the, 
treaty of Westphalia 1 1 ' ' i 

Jn the northern parts of Europe, the victoif> of ^xotestaptism m^id and , 

decisive Ihe dominion of the Papacy w'us felt by the nations of Teutonii, 
blood as the domimon of Italians, of foreigners, of mep.vrho lyere aliens m 
language, manneis, and intcllectnal constitution The large junsdl^ion 
e.\ercised by the spiritual tribunals of Rome seemed to be a dcgpidmS badge 
of servitude 'fhe sums which, iindei a thousand pretevts, were exacteil by 
T. distant court, were regarded both as a humihsvting ajvd as a ruinous trthute 
Tjie character of that court crcitcd die scorn and ijisgust of a grave, earnest,, 
sincere, and devout people The new theology spread ^ rapidity never- 
Itpown before All ranlvs, all \ aneties of character, joined the ranks of the 
lUnpiators Sovereigns impatient to apprqpnate tq tliemselve^ the prerpga-, 
tiv?s of the Pope, nobles desirous to share flic plunder of abbeys, suifoK. 
eaosperated by the extoitions of the Roman Camera, patriot;} ipipatiept of 
a foreign rule, good men scandalized by the coniiptions of the Church,- bad 
men desirous of the hcense inseparable from great moral revolutioq^ wise 
men eager m flip pursuit of truth, weak men allured by tjieghttei of novelty, 
all were found on one side AIpne apioiig tlie norUiem natioqs the,Irish 
mllieied to the ancient faith and the aapse of th>s seeips to huie been that 
tlje national feeling which, m happier countries, was directed a^qst l^me, 
was m Ireland directed against Epgland, Ip fifty years,froin the day ou 
which Luther publicly renounced communion with thci Papacy, and bupied 
the bull pf Leo before the gate^ of Wittepbprg, Protestantism attainm its 
highest ascendency, on ascendency which it sqon lost, aiid wlijch it has 
never regained Hundreds, who could well remember, Brother Alartin a 
devopt Catholic, lived to see the revolution of which he was the chief author, 
victorious m jialf the states of Europe In Englapd, Scotland, Deninark, 
Sweden, Luoma» Prussia, Saxony, Hpsse, Wurtemhurg, the Palatinate,, }n ’ 
several cantons of Sivitzerlapd, m the Npithpn) NetherlandSj the Rcfqrroa- 
tion had completely triumphed , and m all the plher couptrics op this side 
of the Alps and the Pyrenees, it seemed op tJie point' of ^ruimphing 
But wlulc Ups mighty work was proceeding nt the qorth of Europe, p 
revolution of a very difierent kind Imd taJien place m tlje south Tlie 
temper of Italy and Spapi was widely* different fpm. that of Germpiiy gpd 
England. - Affitlie national feeling of the Teutonic pations impelled* uiem to 
throw off the Italian supremacy, sp the national feeling pf thp It^haqs im 
pelled them to resist any chipigc which might deprive their country of the 
honours and advanti^s which she enjoyed as fh® seat of the government- of 
the Universal Church It lyps in Itqly that thp tributes were spent’of which 
foreign nations so bitferly qomplained It to adorn Itqly tpit the traffic 
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jn Irvh%v'iii.c.-, luil btcsv <n*-rie I to tbit scanclalovij excess ivbicb bad roweed 
tbu mdignatton of I tUbtt. 'iTicrc iri.i among: fbij Italians both much piety 
ttiid miich jmpic’y , b\ir, ivjtKxcn few exceptions, ntitber tbo piety nor the 
Brp'tly took the tut v of Proteatanli»m 'i he religious Idhans desired a 
lelomt of morals and disupline, but not a refonn of doctrine, and least of 
•’ll I'scln-er Tire irrdigwus Itolnns simply disbelieved Chnatianiiy, wiih- 
C’lt haimg It. 1 bey looked at it as artuU or is stitesnien , and, so looking 
It It, they U'ccil It Letter m the cstibbdied form thaw, m any other. It i^is 
to them n bsi iKo old Pagan uorslnp nis to Tnjan and phny Neither the 
spirit of Sivinirola nor U'c spiul of Michiavclfi hid iiij llpiig ia common 
v,ith the Sjont of the itlnpous or pokltcal Protestant-^ of the North 

Spam ig-'in t.is, \Mth icfpca to tlm L itholic Ciiurdt, in i sUtiMifm lery 
ddfert-nt front llui of llti. Tuitomc nations Itili nns, m fict, a part of the 
tnipiie of tiiailci the pifth, and the court of Rome wis, on many mi- 
j ortant occanom, hi-, tool, lie had not, ihcrtfcre, like the distant princes 
ot the North, a stroii,g fitllu-h motivu for attacking the Papacy la fact, the 
\i.iy m-iasarcs ivli’ch prosoked the Sovereign of nnghnd io renounce all 
coiiici-'irtn with Ro uc wt'c dfctilcd hy Uic Soverugn of Spam The feeling 
of uie Spniuh p..onlt. enneurred with the intctu>t of Uie Spimsh govem- 
mert. i'hu luichment of the Castiliin to the futh of his ancestors wis 
pecivhirl} strong and ardent With that faith v.ere in-.cparubly bound up 
tlio iii»*nulioi'-, the in'hpciidtiicc, and tlic g’ory of his coiin'ry. Iktwecii 
the d ly when the h-it Uoth,c king was v.mquishcd on the banks of the 
Nxrov ..ad the tliy v. htn Kcrdinind ind Isabelli entered Graindi m trmpipli, 
jtuir eight lunidri.d yuirs li id Uip-.ed , and dnnng tlio'e years the Sptnisjt 
muon h ul Ixcn engiged m a dv^petatc struggle agimst misbelievcis The 
Crmides hid hevii merely an episode in the history of othu nations 'Hie 
I'^utence of Sp.im hod Iwcn one long t. rusade After fighlpig Mussulnnns 
m the Old World, die began to fight heathens m the New. ft wis undti 
the authority of a Pipal bull that her children steered mto unknown seas 
Ii y\a,» undcf the standanl of the cross that Uicy marched fearlessly mto die 
heart of great kingdoms It wa» wifh the cty of “St James for Spain,” 
tb^t thevchargexl aiimea which outnumbered Uicm i hundredfold And 
men sa,d that tlic Sunt h-ul heard the call, and had himself, m arms, on i 
grey a..ar-hoi»i,, led the onset before which the wureUippers of false gods had 
gisvii way After the battle, every excess of iwpicity or crnelly was sufil- 
cienlly vindiciUxl by the plea that the suflerers were unbaptwed Avauce 
etipiiuaitd real Zeal etmpecraled avantc Prosclj tes and gold inuiij!» v\ ere 
songhl with equal ardour Tu the very year m whicli the Saxons, maddened 
by Uic c»acUons of Kome, broke loose troin her yoke, the bpaniards, undci 
theaulhority of Rome, made themselves im ters of the empire and of the 
treasures of Alonteanme. Thus C.UhQhcism which, m Uie public nniid of 
Northern Europe, wij as-oented with spoliation and oppression, was m the 
public mind of Spam assoeiatul with libefly, victory, dt^minion, wealth, 
and glory ' , 

It is not, therefore, strange Uiut the d|cct of the gieat outbreak of Prq* 
tttstinlisni m one part of Christendom shindd have been to produce an 
equally violent oiitureak of Catholic /eal m anollier Iwo fefonnalions 
were pushed on at once with eciuil energy md effect, a reformation of doc- 
trine m (he North, a reformation of manneis and discipline in the South 
In the course of a fspigle generation, the whole spmt of the Church of Romp 
underwent a change, < hroin the halls of tlie Vatican to the most secluded 
hermitage of Uie Apennines, the great revival was every wheie felt aijd seen 
All the mstitutionii agcmptly devwed fotlhc piopag.aUpn ind defence of the 
. faith were furbished up ajid, made cfncicut, hyesh engines' of spU more for- 
undable power 'vere coiistnieted, Kveiy wheic old religions poiqinnnilics 
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were lemodelled iind new religioiw communities called , into existence 
Within 1 year after the death of Leo, the order of Camaldoli was purified ^ 
Ihe Capuchins restored the old Franciscan discipline, the midnight'^prayer, 
and the 'life of silence The Baniibites and the society of Somasca devoted 
themselves to the relief and education of the poor To the Thcatine order' 
a still higher interest belongs Its great object was the saipe with that of. 
our early Methodists, namely to supply the deficiencies of the parochial 
clergy The Church of Rome, wiser than the Church of England, gave every 
countenance to the good work The members of' the new brotherhood 
pleached to great multitudes m the streets and m the fields, prayed Iw the ' 
beds of the sick, and administered' the last sacraments to the dying ^ Fore- 
most among them in zeal and devotion was Gian Pietro Carafia, mlerwanls 
Pope Paul the Fourth , In the convent of the llieatines at Venice, undei 
the eye of Carafia, a 3punish gentleman took up his abode, tended the pooi/ 
in the hospitals, went about m rags, starved himself almost to death, and 
often sallied into the streets, mounted on stones, and, svaving,his hat to in-' 
vite tlie passers by, began to preach in a strange jargon of mingled Castilian 
and Tuscan The Theatmes were among the most zealous and' rigid of 
men, but to this enthusiastic neophyte their disciphne seemed lax, and their 
movements sluggish, foi his own mind, naturally passionate and imaguiative,. 
had passed through a training which had given to all its peculianties a mor- 
bid mtensity and energy In his early life he had been the very prototype 
of the hero of Cervantes The single study of the young Hidalgo had bteii 
chivalrous romance j and his e\isfence had been one gorgeous day-dream of 
princesses rescued and infidels subdued He had chosen a Dulcinea, “ no , 
countess, no duchess,”— these are his own words, — “but one of far higher 
station ,” and he flattered himself with the hope of laying at her feet the 
keys of Moorish castles and the jewelled turbans of Asiatic kings - In the - 
midst of these visipns of martial glory and prosperous love, a severe uound 
stretched him on a bed of sickness His constitution u as shattered'and hc 

was doomed to be a cripple foi life The palm of strength, grace, and skill 
in knightly exercises, was no longer for him He could no longer hope to 
strike down gigantic soldans, or to find favour m the sight of beautiful 
women A new vision then arose m his mind, and mingled itself with his 
old delusions in a manner which to most Englishmen must seem singular, 
but which those who know how close was the union between religion and 
chivalry m Spain will be at no loss to understand He would stdl be' a 
soldier, he would stdl be a knight errant , but the soldier and knight errant ' 
of the spouse of Christ He would smite the Great Red Dragon He would 
be the champion of the Woman clothed with the Sun He would break 
the charm under which false prophets held the souls of men m bondage ^ 
His restless spint led lum to the Syrian deserts, and to the chapel of the' 
Holy Sepulchre Thence he wandered back to the farthest West, and 
astonished the convents of Spam and the schools of France by his penances 
and Mgib The same lively imagination which had Ijeen employed in pic 
tilling the tumult of unreal battles, and the charms of unreal queens, now 
peopled his solitude with .saints and angels The Holy Virgin descendetl 
to commune with him lie saw the Saviour face to face with the eje of 
flesh Even those mystenes of religion which aie the hardest trial of faith 
were m his case palpable to'sight It is difficult to relate witliout a pitying 
smile that, in the sacrifice of the mass, he saw transubstantiation take place, 
and that as he stood praying on the steps of St Dominic, he saw the Innity 
in Unity, and wept aloud with joy and wonder Such was the celebrated 
Ignatius Loyoja, who, m tlie great Catholic 'reaction, bore die same part 
whidr Luther bore m the great Protratant movement 
Dissatisfied with the system of the Theatmes, the enthusiastic Spaniard 
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tmnc«l lus facti towartU Konw Poor, obscure, iviUtout a patron, without 
r(.u>mmeudatiuns, he entered the cttyavht.rc now t^^o pnnccly temples, 
neb wuh pauiung and many coloured marble, tommemorate his great ser- 
Mct_» to the Church, where his form stands sculotured m massive silver , 
where his hones, tiuhnned amidst jewels, are placed beneath the altar of 
God Ills actisitj and zeal hor«. down all opposition; and under his rule 
the order of Jesuits bejrin to oust, and grew rapidly to the full measure of 
hisgig-intic powei> vVith what \t.hctuencc, witli what policy, with what 
ot^a di»uplinL, with what dauntless coungL, with what self denial, with 
wliat forgclfuhiess of tlio dearest private tiu-, vv ith what iijttnae aud stubhoni 
devutton to a single unt, wiUiwhat unscrupulous laxity and venatiliiy m 
the ilioicc oi means, tlic Ju>uUs fought the battle of tlior churUi, is wnlloi 
in c\fcr> pigc of the amials of Luropc dunng sdstial gtntralions Tn the 
order of Jcsus w.is concoutnled the tjumievitute of ilit Catholic spint, and 
the Listoty of the onlerof Jesits u> the history of the great Catholic reaction 
*lhat Older jMjsse&ied Uadi at once of all the strongholds which cunuintui 
the pubhc mind, of the pulpit, of the press, of the confessional, of tlie 
academies. Wherever the Jesuit preached, the church was too smiU for 
tile audience '1 he name of Jesuit on a title-page secured the cneiihtiou of 
0 . boph It w.as m the ears of the Jesuit that the powerful, the noble, and 
tile Iieautiuil, bieathcd tlie <ccret history of their lives It was at the feet 
of the Jcsiui that die jouili of the lugliei aud middle classes were brought 
up from childhood to maiihoml, from the first rudiments to the courses of 
ihctonc and phiiosopUy LtUraliue and science, lately associated w ith in- 
hddity or wiili heresy, now be'came the allies of orthodoxy Dominant in 
the South of Lurope. the* great owler soon went forth conquenng and to 
couqucT In spue of oceans aud deserts of hunger aud pestilence, of spies 
and penal hwa, of dungeons and neks, of gibbets and quartenng-blocks, 
Jesuits w ere to be found unde*r every disguise, and in every country , scholars, 
physiaons, merehants, strvmg-men, m the* hostile court of Sweden, in the 
old manor-houses of Cheshire, among the hovels of Connaught, arguing, 
instructing, coiisolmg, stealing away the hearts of the young, animating the 
courage of the timid, holding up the crucifix before the eje*s of the dying 
Xor wa-s it less their ofTivc to plot .igiinst the thrones and lives of apostate 
kings, to spread evil nimours, to raise tumults, to inflame civil wars, to arm 
the hand of the ossassm Inllextblc in nothing but in their fulehly to the* 
Church, they were eguaHy ready to appeal m her cause to the spud of 
loyally and to the spirit of freedom I'xtrerae doctniics of obedience and 
extreme doctrines of liberty, the right of rulers to imsgoveni the people, the 
right of every one of Uie iieopic to plunge his knife m the heart of a bad 
ruler, were inculcated by the same man, according as he addressed himself 
to the subject of Philip or to the subject of Eluabeth Some described tlicsc 
dtvmcs as the most ngid, otlien, xs the most indulgent of spiritual directors 
And both de*scnptions were correct, 'ibc truly devout listened with awe to 
the high and saintly morahly of the Jesuit The gay cavalier who had run 
Ills through the body, Uie frail beauty who had forgotten her mamage- 
vow, found m the Jesuit an easy well-bred man of the world, who knew how 
to nialie allowance for the little irregularities of petmie of fashion The con- 
fessor was strict or lax, according to the temper of the penitent His first 
object was to dnve no person out of the pale of the Church’ Since theie 
were bad people*, it was better that they shoidd be bad Catholics than bad 
Piotcstauts If a person was so unfortunate as to be a bravo, a libertine, 
or a gambler, that was no reason for tnakuig him a heretic too 
The Old World was not wide enough for this strange activity The Jesuits 
invaded all the countries winch the great manlmic discoveries of the prcccd- 
pjg ngc had laid open to European enterprise 'I hey were to be fomid in the 
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depths of the Peravian mines, at the marts of the iVfncan slave-caravans, on 
the shores of Uie Spice' Islands, in the observatones'of China Theymade 
converts in regions avhich neither avarice nor chnosity had tempted any of 
^eii countrymen to enter , and preached and disputed in tongues of which 
no other native of the West understood a word > ’ ' ‘ 

The spirit which app^ed so eminently m this order animated the whole' 
Catholic world The Cohi t of Rome* itseu was purified During the genera- 
tion which preceded the Reformatioh, that cdhrt had been a scandal to the 
Christian name Its annah> dre blacl^ with treason murder, and incest ' Even 
Its more respectable member^ were utterly unfit to be ministers of religion 
They were men like Lco the Tenth , mdii Who, witli the Latinity of the 
Augustan age, had acquired its atheistical and stiolling spirit 1 hey regarded 
those Christian in>stenes, of which they were stewards, just as the Augur 
Cicero and the Fontifex Maximus CiSsaj regarded Uie Sibylline bpolcs and 
the peclcmg of , the sacred cliickens Ainong themselves, they spoke of the, 
incarnation^ the Euchanst, alid thelimity, in the some tone in which Cotta 
and Velleiiis t^ed of die oracle of Delphi or the voice of Eaunus m the 
mountains llieir years glided by m a soft dream of sensual and intellectual 
voluptuoushess Choice cookery, dehdous wines, lovely women, hounds, 
falcon's, horses, newly-discovered manuscripts of die dnssics, soimets and bur- 
lesque romances in the sweetest Tuscan, just as licentious as a fine sense of 
the graceful would permit, plate from the hand of Beihenuto, designs for 
palaces by Michael Angelo, frescoes by Raphael, busts; mosaick, and gems 
just dug up from among the rums of ancient temples and villas, these thmgs 
were die dehght and even the serious busmess of then lives Xettersrand 
the fine arts undoubtedly owe mudi to this not inelegant slodi But when 
the great stitnng of the mind of Europe began, when* doc tone after doctoiie- 
was assailed, when nation after nation wtndteW from commumoif with die 
sliccdssor of St Peter, it was felt that the Church cduld not be safely confided 
to diiefs whose lilghest praise was that they were good judges of Latin com- 
positions, of paiiitings, and of statues, whose Severest studies had a pagan 
character,' aild who were suspected of laughing m secret at the sacraments 
which they administered, alid of behoving no mordof'the GoSpel than of the 
MorgaMe Maggtore Men of a very diifeient class now rose to the durectioit 
of ecclesiastical affairs, men whose spmt resembled that of Dunstan apd of 
Becket The Roman Pohtifis eidiibitcd in their own persons all the austerity 
of the early anchorites of Syria Paul die Fourth brought to the Papal throne, 
the same fen ent seal which had carried him into the 1 beatme convent < PiuS 
the Fifth, under his gorgedus vestments, wore day and night the hair-shirt 
of a simple fnar, walked haiefoot in die streets at the head of processions, 
found, even in tlie midst of his most pressing avocations, tunc foe private , 
prayer, often regretted that the public duties of his station.>wcre unfavour- 
able to growth m hofinesS, ahd edified his flock by umumerablo instances of 
humility, chanty, and forgiveness of peisolial mjuncs, whale, at diesame time, 
he upheld the authority of Ins see, and the unadulterated doctones of his 
Church, wudi all the stubbornness and vehemence of Hildebrand Gregory 
the 1 lurteenth exerted himself not only to mutate but to surpass Pius in the 
severe virtues of his sacred profession As ivas the head* such were the mem- 
bers The change m the spirit of the Catholic world may be traced m every - 
walk of literature and of art It will be at once perceived bj every person 
who compares the poem of Tasso with that of Anosto, or the monuments 
of Sixtus the Fifth with those of Leo ,the Tenth ^ 

<■ I?'**' moral influence alone that^thc Catliohc Church relied, 

I he civil sword in Spam and Italy waO unsparingly employed m her support, 
tuquisition was armed with new povyers and inspired with a new energy 
> If Prptestantisip, or the semblance of 'Protestamisni, showed it>elf'in any 
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tt \\"ta i»it.uuly uoi by pJlty, tca-siiij; jitr^ecuUon, hut by put* 
vfCuUdti ut ibul s-vul wuicJi tx>\v 5 doim tuul cru-sl'uu jU but u very A-%v bclect 
ip’riu. Whoever \vtvi »u.\puxt«.d of hert^y* tvl'atu er his raiih, hw luaramg, 
or hi-i aputit’on, Vawt that ho must pui^e hmiself to the vatisfactiou of a. 
•«cv«eniiJ vigihiti UiImoiI, ot the by fitt. J lerctiurl bookii> uerciought out 
nt'ii ttcsuoywl v»i*U -imiJ w Wj^tiur Worki wMcli were once in cv try house 
were so c«utv*iUv '■uppyessod that no copy of tljeni i>uow to K found in the 
exteusfivt Iibiancs (.hie book in parttculirt cuttiltHl *' Of the Benefits 
ofthe0catbr>fChnsSt 'lusdUnsfate Jl\t-,uimUenjn lu>cau,w isminytimcs 
rciirinie-d, and w ta ea”«ly icad in etar> part of Italy But the inquisitors 
de'eaeoi hi tt the Lutircntidoelnue of jUsUfiealion bj fatUi alone 'ihey pro* 
s.nbetl 11 f and it nt now rs Jiopelesaly It^t as the seeoiid decide of Livy- 
'lliUj, while the BrutciUnt teforni tUon ptoeecded rapidly at one extreinuy 
of i wrope> theOithuhe' revival went on as rapidly nt the other About half 
a CeiUuty after the great aiparatton. there weie ilnoiighout the North Pro- 
tesioat gavcn-aieal'iOild Protestant luhons In the bouih were governments 
and luturtis actuated by the most ndeuise zcdl for the atiuent church Beau ecu 
ihc«ujt«ol'o»itk regions hy, morally as well 'agcaisrajihieally, agreatdehat- 
abife land 1« rranCe*, Belmmn, Suathem Gennanv, Hungary, and Poland, 
the cenicst was Mill imdecvlcd 1 he govcmnitnis of Utosc countries had not 
renouiKi d their conueciioh with Kunici burtne ProtestunUvvcitf numerous, 
t oweifu*, bold, and active. In rnnee, they funned i ernmnoiiwealtli within 
Um realm, held rurtyc'ses, were able to bnii'r great armies into the field, and 
had treated vriUi their soveteigii on tenus of etpiahty In PoJoi d, thelving 
w Is Mdl a Calliohc , bat the Proiestantv had the uppeT bond in the Diet, 
Sllul die Uiief oificei. Ml tfic aihnmlstniion, and, m the large towns, took 
po&>Cs3icitt<jf Uio putsh ehurvhcs “It appe'iia<l,*’ caji, Uio Papal mnicto, 
“ tlut m Poland, Protestantivm Would eomplelcly yipenscde kalUoUciem " 
In, Bavaria, xlie slate of thnigs was iie irlj the xmie ’1 he ProtcsUints had a 
majonty m (he Assemuly of the Stales, and demailde-d fiom the dnko con- 
cessions 111 favour of their lahgioij, » Uie jmee of thur subcjilie** In Tran* 
sylvim i, the House of Vusttia waa nnab’e to preVviit Uit* Diet from 'coufis- 
cding, by one svyeeping decree, the* estate of the Church In Auvina Proper 
it was generally said that only'one thirtieth jiait of the population could be 
counted on as good CathutTiyi In Iklgium tlio idhtrenU of tlie new opinions 
were reckoned by luiiulreds of dtou&auds 
llic history of the Iw a succeeding genciatifnis la thu history of the struggle 
between Prolestantcun piossesaed of the North of Isuropc, and Cntholieism 
I,.Oj.eAsed of the South, for the doubtful icmtory which lav between All 
the \;e.niohH of carnal and of spiritual warfire weiai employed ‘Both sides 
may boast «if great Ulenls and of great vurluc . Both haVe to blush for many 

folhea and enraes At first, Uie clmnccs iieeined to be* decidedly m favour of 
Protesimtisra , but the victory remained with the Chureli of Rome On 
erety point she was successful If weoveilcap anotlici half eeutury, we find 
hervictunousanddoininautiiil'iance, Belgium, Bavaiu, Bohemia, Austria, 
Pohi'd, and Hungary Noi Im ProtesUnUsni, ui iho course of two hun* 
dred years, been able to reconquer nuy portion of .vhaPwas thim lost 
It IS, moreover, not lo’be dissembled that this triumph of the Papacy is 
to be chiefly attnbuled, not to the forte of arms, but to a great reflux in 
public opimou ' During the fust half century after the cominencemcnt of 
the Reformation, the cunent of fc'cluig, in the countries on tins side of the 
Alps and of the- Pyrenees, ran impetuously towards Uie new doctrines 
’I hen the tide turned, and ni'Iitd os fiercely in the opposite direction. 
Nciliier during the ortL petiod, nor dunhg die other, did much dependupon 
the event of battles or sieges The Protestant movement was hardly 
for an instant by the defeaPut tluhlberg '1 he Cathohe reaction went on at 
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full speed w spite of the destruction of the Armada It is difficult to say 
whether the violence of the first blow or of the rccod was the greater Fifty 
years after the Lutheran separation, Catholicism could scarcdy mamtain 
itself on. the shores of the Mediterranean A hundred years after the separa- 
bon, Protestantism could scarcely maintain itself on the shores of the Baltic. 
The causes of this memorable turn m human afiiuis w^ deserve to be 
mvestigated 

The contest between the two parties bore some resemblance to the fenc* 
ing-match in Shakspeare, "Laertes wounds Hamlet, then, in scuffiing, 
they change rapieis, and Hamlet uounds Li^ertes ” 'The tvar between 
Luther and Leo was a ivar betweui firm faith and unbehef, between zeal 
and apathy, between energy and indolence, between seriousness aiid'fh> 
volity, between a pure morality and vice Very different w as the war which 
degenerate Protestantism had to wage agauist regenerate Catlioliusm To . 
the debauchees, the poisoners, the atheists, who had worn the Uara dunng 
the generation which preceded tlie Reformation, had succeeded Popes who, 
in religious fervour and severe sanctity of manners, might bear a comparison 
with Cypnan oi Ambrose The order of Jesuits alone could show many 
men not infenor in smeenty, constancy, courage, and austerity of life, to the 
apostles of tlie Reformation But, while danger hai^ thus called fortli m 
the bosom of the Church of Rome many of the highest qualities of the Re- 
formers, the Reformers had contracted some of the coirupbons whidi had 
been justly censured m the Church of Rome They had become lukewarm 
and worldlj Their great old leaders had been borne to die grave, and had 
left no successors Among tlie Protestant pnnees there was httle or noi 
lieaity Protestant feeling Elizabeth herself was a Protestant rather from 
policy than from firm convicbon James the First, m order to effect his 
favourite object of marrying his son into one of the i^eat continental houses, 
was ready to make immense concessions to Rome, and even to admit a 
modified pnmacy in the Pope Henry the Fourth twice abjured the re- 
formed doctnnes from interested moUves The Elector of Saxony, the 
natural head of the Protestant party m Germany, submitted to become, at 
the most miportant crisis of the struck, a tool m the hands of the Papists 
Among the Catholic sovereigns, on the other hand, we find a religious zeal 
often amounting to fanaticism Philip the Second was a Papist m a very 
different sense from that in which Ehzabethwas a Protestant Maximilfan 
of Bavaria, brought up under the teaching of the Jesmts, was a fervent 
missionary wielding the powers of a pnnee. The Emperor Ferdinand the 
Second deliberately put liis throne to hazard over and over again, rathei 
tlian make the smallest concession to the spirit of rehgious mnovation 
Sigismund of Sweden lost a crown which he might liave preserved if he 
would have renounced the Cathohe faitli In short, every where on the 
Protestant side we see languor, every where on the Cathohe side we see 
ardour and devotion 

Not only was there, at this tmie, a much more intense zeal among the 
Cathohes than among the Protestants , but the whole zeal of the Catholics 
was directed agamst the Protestants, while almost the whole zeal of the 
Protestants was directed agamst each other , Within the Cadiohc Church 
there were no serious disputes on points of doctrine The decisions of the 
Council of Trent weie received , and the Jansenian controvert had not yet ' 
ansen The whole force of Rome was, the^efore^ effective for the purpose 
of carrying on the war against the Reformation On the o^er hand, the 
force W'hudi^ ought to have fought the battle of the Reformation was ,e\ 
hausted in civil conflict While' Jesuit prcachere, Jesmt confessors, 'Jesuit 
teacheis of youtli, overspread Europe, eager to expend every faculty of their 
minds and every drop of their blood m,the cause of their Church, 'Piotci 
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laht doctors were confuting, and Protestant rulers were punishing, sectaries 
who were just as good Protestants as themselves , 

' Cumqiie superba foret Bad\lok spoliandatropasis, 

Bella sen phcuit nuUos habituia uiumphos ** 

In the Palatinate, a CalvinisUc pnnee persecuted the Lutherans In 
' Saxony, a Lutheran prince persecuted the Calvinists Every body who 
objected to any of the articles of the Confession of Augsburg was banished 
from Sw'eden. In Scotland, Melville \vas disputing with other Protestants 
on questions of ecclesiastical government In England, the gaols were filled 
with men who, though zealous for the Reformation, did not exactly agree 
watli the Court on all points of discipline and doctrine Some were perse- 
cuted for denymg the tenet of reprobation , some for not weanng surplices 
The Irish people might at that time lia\e been, m all probability, reclaimed 
from Popery, at the expense of half the zeal and activity which Whilgift 
employed in oppressuig Puritans, and Martin Maqirclate m reviling bishops 
As the Cathohes in zeal and m union had a great ad\antage over the Pro 
testonts, so had they also an infimtely superior organization In truth 
Protestantism, for aggressive purposes, had no organization at all The 
Reformed Churches were mere national Churches. The Church of England 
existed for England alone It was an institution as purely local as the 
Court of Common Pleas, and was utterly without any machinery for foreign 
operations The Church of Scotland, in tlie same manner, existed mr 
Scotland alone The operations of the Catholic Church, on the other hand, 
took 111 the whole world. Nobody at Lambeth or at Edinburgh tioublcd 
himself about what was domg in Poland or Bavaria But Cracow and 
Munich w ere at Rome objects of as much interest as tlie purlieus of St John 
Lateian Out island, the head of the Protestant interest, did not send out 
a single missionary or a single instructor of youth to the scene of the great 
spiritual war Not a single seminaty was established here for the puipose 
of furnishing a supply of such persons to foreign countries On tne other 
hand, Germany, Huugaty, and Poland were filled with able and active 
Catliohc emissanes of Spanish or Italian birth , and colleges for the mstnic- 
tion of the northern youth were founded at Rome The spiritual force of 
Protestantism was a mere local mditia, which might be useful m case of an 
invasion, but could not be sent abroad, and could therefore make no con- 
quests Rome had' such a local inihtia , but she had also a force disposable 
ata moment’s notice for foreign seivice, how ev er dangerous or disagreeable 
If It was thought at headquarters tliat a Jesuit at Palermo was qumified by 
his talents and diameter to withstand the Reformers m Lithuania, "aeoider 
was instantly given and instantly obeyed In a month, the faithful servant 
of the Church was preaching, catechising, confessing, beyond the Niemcii 
It IS impossible to deny tliat tlie polity of the Church of Rome is the 
very master-piece of human wisdom In truth, nothing but such a polity 
could, against such assaults, have home up such doctiines The expencnce 
of twelve hundred eventful years, the uigenuity and patient care of forty 
generations of statesmen, have improved that polity to sudi perfection, that, 
among the contrivances which have been devised for deceiving and control- 
ling mankind, it occupies the highest place The stronger our convaction 
that reason and senpture were decidedly on the side of Protestantism, the 
greater is the reluctant admiration with which we r^ard that system of 
tactics against which reason and senpture were arrayed m vain ' 

If we went at large into this most interesting subject we should fill volumes 
We will, therefore, atpresent advert to only one nnpoitant pan of the policy 
of the Church of Rome She tlioroughly understands, what no otlier church 
has ever understood, howto deal with enthusiasts In some sects, p.articu* 
larly in infant secU, enthusiasm is sufieied to be rampant. In other sects, 
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parliculaily m sects long established and nchly endowed, it is regarded with 
, aversion The Catholic Church neither submits to enthusiasm nor proscribes 
It, but uses it She consider it as a great moving force 'll hicli in itself, like 
tlic muscular power of a fine horse, is neither good nor evil, but ^vhich may 
be so directed as to produce great good or great evil , aild she assumes the 
direction to herself It would be absurd to mix down a horse hke a wolf 
It would be still more absurd to let him mn wild, breaking fences, and 
trampling down passengers The rational course is to subjugate his will 
xvithout impairing his vigour, to teach him to obey the rein, and then to urge 
him to full speed When once he knows Ins mastei, Ije is valuable m pro- 
poition to his strength and spirit Just such has been the system of the 
Cliuich of Home with regard to entliusiasts She knows that, when reli- 
gious feelings have obtained the complete empire of the mmd, they impart a 
strange cneigy, Uiat they raise men above the dominion of pain and pleasure, 
tliat obloquy becomes glory, that death itself is contemplated only as the 
beginning of a higher and happier life She knows that a person’ in tins 
slate IS no object of contempt lie may be vulgar, ignorant, visionary, ex- 
travagant , but he will do and sufifu tilings w'hich it is for her interest that 
somebody should do and suffer, yet from which calm and sober-mmded men 
would shrink She accoidmgly enlists him m her service, assigns to him 
some forlorn hope, in which intrepidity and impetuosity are more wanted 
than judgment and self command, and sends him forth with her benedic- 
tions and her applause ' 

In England it not unfrequetttly happens that a tinker or coal-heaver 
hears a sennon or falls in with a tract which alarms huh about the state of 
his souL If he bo a man of excitable nerves and strong imagination, Jie 
thinks himself given over to the Evil Power He doubts whether he has 
not conunitted the unpardonable sin He imputes every wild fancy that 
springs up in his nund to the whisper of a fiend His sleep is broken by 
dreams of the great judgment-seat, tlic open books, and the unquenchable 
fire If, iji Older to escape from these vexing thoughts, he flies to amuse- 
ment or to licentious indulgence, the delusive relief only makes his misery 
darkei and more hopeless At length a turn takes place Pic is reconciled 
to Ins offended Maker To borro v tlie fine imagery of one who had himself 
been thus tried, he emerges from the Valley of the Shadow o^Death, from 
the dark land of gins raid snares, of quagmires and precipices, of evil spirits, 
and ravenous beasts The sunshine is on liis path He ascends the Delect- 
able Mountains, and catches from their summit a distant view of the shmmg 
city which IS tlie end of his pilgnmage Ihen anses in liis mind a natural 
-ind ‘surely not a censurable desne, to impart to otliers the thoughts of 
which his own heart is full, to warn the careless, to comfort tliose who are 
troubled in spirit The impulse which urges him to devote Ins whole life to 
the teaching of rebgion is a strong passion in the guise of a duly He 
exhorts his neighbours , and, if he be a man of strong parts, he often does 
so with great effect He pleads as if he weie pleading for his life, with 
tears, and pathetic gestures, and burmng words , and he soon finds witlx 
delight, not perliaps’ wholly unmixed with the alloy of human infirmity, that 
his rude' eloquence rouses and melts hearers who sleep very composedly 
while the lector preaches on tlie apostolical succession Zeal for God, love 
lor his fellow-creatures, pleasure m the exercise of his newly-discovered 
powers, impel him to become a preachei He has no quarrel with the 
establisliment, no objection to its formulanes, its government, or its vest- 
ments He would gladly be admitted among its humblest mipisters. But, 
admitted or rejected, he fefels tliat his vocation is determined His orders 
mve come down to him, not through a long and doubtful senes of Anan and 
Papist bishops, but direct from on high His commission is the same that 
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” 611 Ifatt "Aloiml-un of Ascension was given to llte Ek\ en Nor ■« ill he, for lack 
'of human credciHials, spare to deliver the glonons message with which he 
k charged h> the true Head of the Church ^ For a. man thus mmded, there 
' IS withm the pale of the establishment no place He has been at no college , 
he cannot construe a Greek author or write a Latin theme , and he is told 
that, if he lemains m the communion of tlie Churcli, he must do so as a 
hearer, and that, if he is resolved to be a teacher, he mustbegm by being a 
schismatic. His clioice is soon made He harangues on Tower HiU or ui 
bmithiicld A congregation is lormcd A license is obtained A plain 
bncK building, with a desk and benches, i» nm up, and named Ebenezer or 
' Bethel In a few'weeks the Church has, lost foi ev^er a hundred famihes, 
not one of which entertaineil the least scruple about her articles, her lituigy, 
her government, or her ceremonies 

Far ditferent is. the policy of Rome Tlie ignorant enthusiast whom, the 
Anglican Ciiurdi makes an enemy and whatever the pohtc and learned may 
think, a most dangerous enemv , the Cathohe Church mokes a champion, 
Sheb'ds him nurse his beard, covers him vvitli a gown and hood of coarse 
dork stair, tics a rope lOimd his waist, and sends him forth to teach m her 
name lie costs her notliiug He takes not a ducat'avvay from the revenues 
of her heiieficed cleigy He lives by the alms of those who respect his 
spiritual character, and are grateful for lus instructions He pieaclies, not 
exactly 111 the style of Massillon, but iil a way which moves the passions of 
uneducated hearers, and all lus influence is employed to strengthen the 
Chutdi of wluch he is a minister To tliat Church he becomes as strongly 
attached as any of the catdmals whose scnilet carnages and hvenes crowd 
the entrance of tlie palace on die Quinnal In this way the Churcli of 
Rome unites in herself all the strengdi of establisliment, and all the strength 
of dissent AA ith the utmost pomp of a dominant lucrarchy above, she has 
all the energy of the voluntary system below It would bo easy to mention 
.vety recent instances in which the hearts of hundreds of thousands, estranged 
from her by the selfishness; sloth, and cowardice of the benedeed clergy, 
have been brought back by die zeal of the beggmg friars 

Even for female agency diere is a place 111 her system To dev out women 
she ^signs spiritual functions, dignities, and magistracies In our countrj', 
if a noble lady is moved by more tlian ordinary zeal for the propagation of 
rehgion, the chance is that, though she may disapprove of no one doctnne 
or ceremony of the Established Chutch, slie will end by givang her name to 
a new schism If a pious and benevolent woman enters the cells of a prison 
to pray wadi die mostamhappy and degraded of hei owai sex, she does so 
without, any audionty from the Church No Ime of action is traced out for 
her , and it is well if the Ordmaty does not complain of her intrusion, and , 
if the Bishop docs not shake his head ar such iiregular benevolence At 
Rome the Countess of HunUngdon would have a place in the calendar as St 
Sdma, and Airs Fr> would be foundress and fust Supenoi of die Blessed 
Order of Sisters of the Gaols 

Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford He is certain to become the head of a 
formidable secession Place Joliu Wesley at Rome He is certain to be 
the first General of a new society devoted to the interests and honour of die 
Church Place St llieresa 111 London Her resdess enthusiasm feiments 
into inadnesi, not untiiictured w ith craft She becomes the piophctess, the 
modierof thefaitliful, holds disputations with the devil, issues sealed pardons 
to her adorers, and lies in of the Shiloh Place Joanna Soudicoteat Rome 
She founds an order of barefooted Carmelites, every one of whom is ready 
to sutler martyrdom for the Church - a solemn seivice is consecrated to her 
munory, and hei statue, placed over die holy water, ‘Stnkes the eje ol 
, every stranger who enters bt Peter s 
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We have dwelt long on this subject, because we believe tliat, of the many 
causes to which the Church of Rome owed her safety and her tnumph at the 
close of the sixteenth century, the chief was the profound policy ^nth which 
she used the fanaticism of suclf persons as St Ignatius and St Theresa 

The Protestant party was now mdeed vam^uished and humbled In 
France, so strong had been the Catholic reaction that Henry the Fourth 
found it necessary to choose between his religion and his crown In spite 
of his clear heihmtaiy nght, in spite of his eminent personal qualities, he 
saw that, unless he reconciled himself to the Church of Rome, he could' not 
count on the fidelity even of those gallant gentlemen whose impetuous valour 
had turned the tide of battle at Ivry In Belgium, Poland, and Southern 
Germany, Catholicism had obtained a complete ascendant The resistance 
of Bohemia was put down The Palatinate was conquered Upper and 
Lower Saxony were overflowed by Catholic mvaders The King of Den- 
mark stood forth as the Protector of the Reformed Churches* he was 
defeated, dnven out of the empire, and attacked in lus Own possessions 
The armies of the House of Austria pressed on, subjugated Pomerania, and 
were stopped in their progress only oy the ramparts of Stralsund 

And now again the tide turned Iwo violent outbreaks of religious feel- 
ing in opposite directions had given a character to the history of a whole 
century Protestantism had at first dnven back Catholicism to the Alps 
and the Pjrrenees Catholicism had rallied, and had dnven back Protes- 
tantism even to the German Ocean Then the great southern reaction began 
to slacken, -is the great northern movement had slackened before '' Ihe 
zeal of the Catholics waxed cool Their union was dissolved. The par- 
oxysm of religious excitement was over on both sides One party had 
degenerated as far from the spirit of Loyola as the other from tlie spint of 
Luther Dunng three generations religion had been the mainspnng of 
politics The revolutions and civil wars of France, Scotland, Holland, 
bweden, the lon^ struggle between Philip and Elizabedi, the bloody com- 
petition for the Bohemian crown, had all onginated m theological disputes 
But a great change now took place The contest which was raging in 
Germany lost its religious character It was now, on one side, less a con 
test for the spiritual ascendency of the Church of Rome than for the tem- 
poral ascendency of the House of Austna On the other side, it was less a 
contest for the reformed doctrines than for national independence Govern- 
ments began to form themsehes into new combinations, in which com- 
munity of political interest was far more regarded than commimi^ of reli- 
gious belief Even at Rome the progress of the Catholic arms was observed 
with mixed feelings The Supreme Pontiff was a sovereign pnnee of the 
second rank, and was anxious about the balance of power as well as about 
the propagation of truth It was known that he dreaded the nse'of an 
universal monarchy even more than he desired the prosperity of the Uni- 
versal Church At length a great event announced to die world that the 
war of sects had ceased, and tliat die war of states had succeeded A coa- 
lition, includmg Calvinists, Lutherans, and Catholics, Was formed against 
the Ilouse of Austna At the head of that coalition were the first statesman 
and die first wamor of the age, the former a pnnee of the Catholic Church, 
distinguished by the vigour and success with which he had put down the 
Huguenots , the latter a Protestant king who owed his throne to a revolu- 
tion caused by a hatred of Popery The alliance of Richelieu and Gustayus 
marks the time at which the great religious struggle terminated The war 
which followed was a war for the equihbnum of Europe When, at length, 
the peace of Westphalia was concluded, it appe<ired that die Chnrdi of 
Rome remained in full possession of a vast dominmu ^vhich in the middle 
of the preceding century she seemed to be on the point of losing No' part 
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of Europe remained Protestant, e\cept that part which had become thor- 
oughly Protestant before the generation which heard Luther preach had 
passed a%vay. 

Since that time there has teen no religious .war between Catholics and 
Protestants as such In the time of Cromwell, > Protestant England was 
united wiUi Catholic France, tlien governed by a priest, agamst Catholic 
Spam Wilham the Third, the eminently Protestant hero, wras at the head 
of a coalition which included many Catholic powers, and which ivas secretly 
favoured even by Rome, agamst the Catholic Louis In the time of Anne, 
Protestant Englaild and Protestant Holland joined with Catholic Savoy 
and Catliohc Portugal, for the purpose of transferniig the crown of Spam 
from one bigoted Cathohe to another 

The geographical frontier between the two religions has contmued to run 
almost precisely where it ran at the dose of the Ihirty Years’ War, noi 
lias Protestantism given any proofs of that " expansive power ” which has 
been ascribed to it But the Protestant boasts, and boasts most justly, that 
wealth, civilisation, and intelligence, liave increased far more on the nor- 
thern than on the southern side of the boundary, and tliat countries so little 
favoured by nature as Scotland and Prussia are now among the most flour- 
ishing and best governed portions of the world, while the marble palaces of 
'Genoa are deserted, whde banditti mfest the beautiful shores of Campania, 
while the fertile sea-coast of the Pontifical State is abandoned to buffaloes 
and wild boars It cannot be doubted that, since the sixteenth century, the 
Protestant nations have made decidedly greater progress tlian tlieir neigh- 
bours The progress made by those nations m which Protestantism, though 
not finally successful, yet maintained a long struggle, and left permanent 
traces, has generally been considerable But when we come to the Catho- 
he Land, to the pact of Europe in which the first spark of reformation was 
trodden out as soon as it appeared, and from which proceeded the impulse 
wluch drove Protestantism back, we find, at best, a very slow progress, and 
on the whole a retrogression Compare Denmark and Portugal When 
Luther began to preach, the superionty of the Portuguese was unquestion- 
able At present, the superiority of the Danes is no less so Compare 
Edinburgh and Florence Edmburgb has owed less to chmate, to sod, and 
to the fostenng care of rulers than any capital, Protestant or Catliohc 
In all these respects, Florence has been smgularly happy Yet, whoevef 
knows what Florence and Edinburgh were in the generation preceding the 
Reformation, and what they are now, will acknowledge that some great 
cause has, during the last three centunes, operated to raise one part of the 
European family, and to depress the other Compare the history of Eng- 
land and that of Spain dunng the last century In arms, arts, sciences, 
letters, commerce, agriculture, the contrast is most striking The distmc- 
' tion IS not confined to this su^ of the Atlantic The colonies planted by 
England m America have immeasurably outgrown m power those planted 
by Spain Yet we have no reason to believe that, at the beguining of the 
sixteenth century, the Castilian was m any respect mfenor to the English- 
man, Onr>firm bdief is, that the North owes its great cmhsation and pros- 
penty chiefly to the moral effect of the Protestant Reformation, and that 
the decay of flie Southern countries of Europe is to be mamly ascribed to 
the great Cathohe revival. 

About a hundred years after the final settlement of theboundaiy line between 
Protestantism and Catholicism, began to appear the signs of the fourth great 
peril of the Church of Rome The storm which was now rising against her 
was of a very different kind from those which had preceded it. Those who 
had formerly attacked her had questioned only a part of her doctrmes A 
school was nowgtowing up which rejected the whole Tlie Albigenses, the 
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LoJlaidsi, the Lutherans, the Calvine>ts, had a posdne rchgious system, and 
weie strongly attached to it The creed of the new sectaries uas alto^etliec 
negative They took one of their premises from the ProteslantSr aim qne 
from the Catholics From the latter they borrowed tlie prpigiple, that 
Catholicism was the only pure and genuine Christianity^ With the former, 
they held that some parts of the Catholic system were contrary to reason, 
The conclusion was obvious >Twa propositions, eacli of which separately is 
compatible uith the most exalted piety, formed, uhen held m conjunction, 
the groundwork of a system of irreligion The doctrine of Bossuet, that 
transubstantiation is aflimied in the Gospel, and the doctrine of T illotson,! 
that traiisubst'intiation is an absurdity, when put together, prodnsed by 
logical necessity the inferences of Voltaire 

Had the sect whidi ivas nsing at Pans been a sect of mere scoffers, it is 
very improbable that it would liave left deep traces of its existence in the 
institutions and mamic's of Europe Mere negation, mere Epicurean inh < 
delity, as Lord Bacon most justly observes, has ncicr disturbed the peace 
of the world It furnishes no motive for action It inspires no enthusiasm 
It has no missionaries, no crusaders, no maityrs If die Patriarch of the 
Holy Philosophical Churcli had contented himself xvith making jokes about 
Saul’s asses and David’s wives, and with cnticuing the poetry of E^iekicl ui 
die same narrow spirit in which he cnticized that of Shalcspeare, Rome 
would liave liad little to fear But it is due to Imn and to Ins compeers to 
say that die real secret of their strength lay 111 the tnith whicli was mingled 
with dieir eyrors, and in the generous enthusiasm whicli was hidden under 
their flippancy They were men who, widi all their faults, moral and in- 
tellectual, smcerely and earnestly desiied the improvement of the condition 
of the human race, whose blood boiled at the sight of cruelty and injustice, 
who made manful war, with cveiy faculty ivhira they possessed, on what 
they considered os abuses, and who on many signal occasions placed them- 
selves gallantly between the powerful and the oppressed- While they assailed 
Chnstiaiiity with a rancour and on unfairness disgraceful to men who colled 
themselves philosophers, they yet hid, m fai greater measure than their 
opponents, that chanty towards men of all classes and races which Chris- 
tianity enjoins Reli^ous persecution, judicial torture, arbitraiy imprison- 
ment, the unnecessary multiplication of capital punishments, the dday and 
chicanery of tnbmials, the exactions of farmers of the rcienue, slavery, the 
slave trade, were the constant subjects of their lively satire, and eloquent 
disquisitions Wlieii an innocent man was broken on the w heel at Toulouse, 
avheii a youth, guilty only of an indiscretion, was beheaded at Abbexille, 
when a brave oifleer, borne doivn by public mjusticc, was dragged. With a 
gag m his mouth, to die on the Place de Greve, a voice instantly went fortlit 
from the banks of Lake Leman, which made itself heard from Moscow tq , 
Cadiz, and which sentenced the umust judges to the contempt and detesta- , 
tion of all Europe The really efiicient weapons with which the philoso- 
phers assailed the evangelical faitli w'ere borrowed from the evangelical 
morality The ethical and dogmatical parts of the Gospel lyere unhappily 
turned against each other On one side was a church'boastmg of the purity 
of a doctrine denved from the Apostles, but disgraced by tlie massacre of ; 
St Bartholomew, by the murder of the best of kings, by the ivar of Ce» 
vennes, by the destruction of Port-Royal On the other side was a sect 
laughmg at the Scriptures, shooting out the tongue at the sacraments, but 
ready to encounter pnncipahties and powers m the coiLse of justice, mercy/ 
andtoleraUon ^ > 

Irrebgion, accidentally associated with philanthropy, trnunphed for a 
hme over religion accidentally associated with political and social abuses - 
Every thing gave way to the zc-al and,ncti\ity of t^^new reformers In 
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Fimcc, every ^m^vdtetl»g;lu^l^e{lm^eUeft.^vasfound,lnthur ranks Eveiyycat 
gave birth to vvoiks ui winch the fandamental punciples of the Church 
were attaclrcd with argument, invective, and ndicule ^The Church made 
’10 defence, except by act^ of power. Censures were pronounced boolvs 
vvcie seized insults were offered to tlie remains of infidel waters , but no 
Bossuet, no Pascal, came forth to encounter Voltaire Tlicrc appeared not 
a single defence of the Cnthohc doUnne which pioduced any considerable 
cflect, or which is now oven remembered A bloody and unsparing perse- 
cution, like tliat which put down the Albigenscs, might have put down the 
philosophers But the tune for De Montforts anil Dontmics had gone by 
Tlie painsbiiieiits. winch Uie priests weie slill able to inflict were suffiaent 
to irritate, but not sufficient to destroy The war was between power on the 
one side, and wit on the other, and the power was under far more restnmt 
than the wiC Orthodoxy soon became a synonyme foi ignorance and 
stupidity It was as necessary to the charactci of an accomplished man 
that he should despise the religion of his country, as that he should know 
his letters The new doetniica S2nead rapidly thiough Clinstendom Pans 
was tlie capital of tlie whole continent Freneh was every where the lan- 
guage of polite elides The literary glory of Italy and Spam had deiiarted 
That of Germany Ij ul not dawned That of England shone, as }et, for 
the English alone The teacliers of Fraiite were the teachers of Europe, 
The Paiisian opinions spread fast among the educated dasses beyond the 
Aljis ; nor could the vagilaiice of the Inquisition prevent the contraband 
importation of the new heresy into Castile and Portugal Governments, 
even arbitrary governments, saw witli pleasure the progress of tins philo, 
sophy Numerous refonns, generally laudable, sometimes luuned on with* 
out sufficient regard to time, to place, and to public feeling, showed the 
extent of its influence The aUen» of Prussia, of Russia, of Austria, and of 
many smaller states, were siqiposed to be among the initiated 

The Church of Rome was still, in outward show, os stately and splendid 
os ever, but her foundation was undermined No state had quitted her 
comiiiunioh or confiscated her revenues, but the reverence of the people 
was every where departing from her 

The first great warning stroke w-as the fall of that soaety whidi, in tlw 
conflict with Protestantism, had saved the Cathohe Church from destruction, 
The order of Jesus had never recovered from the injury received in the 
struggle with Port-Royal It was now still more rudely assailed by the philo- 
sophers. Its spirit was broken , its reputation vv as tainted Insulted iijr all 
the men of genius in Europe, condeimicd by the cml magistrate, feebly de- 
fended by the chiefs of the hierarchy, it fell and great was the fall of it 

The movement went on with increasing speed The first genei-ation of 
the new sect passed away The doctnnes of Voltaire were uihented and 
exaggerated by successors, who bore to him the same relation which the 
Anabaptists bore to Luther, or the Fifth-hlonarchy men to I^i At 
length the Revolution came Down went the old Church of France, with 
all its pomp and wealth Some of its pnests purchased a maintenance by 
separating themselves from Rome, and by becoming the authors of a fresh , 
schism. Some, rejoicing in the new hcense, flung away tlieir sacred vest- 
ments, proclaimed that Iheir whole life had been an imposture, insulted and 
persecuted the religion of which they had been muiistcrs, and distinguished 
themselves, even in the Jacobm Clubhand the Commune of Pans, by the 
excess of their impudence and ferocity. Others, more faithful to their pim- 
ciples, were butchered by scores without a trial, di owned, shot, hiiug on 
lamp-posts Thousands fled from their country to take sanctuary under the 
sliade of hostile altars The churches were closed j the bells wen, silent , 
,the shrmes were pluqtlered , the silver cmcifbwes were melted down Buf- 
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ioons, dressed m copes and surphces, came dancing the cat mag)iok even to 
the bar of the Convention 'the bust of hlatatvvas substituted for the 
statues of the martyrs of Christianity A prostitute seated on a chair of 
s(ate in the chancel of Notre Dame received tlie adoration of thousands, 
who exclaimed that at length, for the first time, those ancient Gothic arches , 
had resounded with the accents of truth The new unbelief was as intoler- 
ant as the old superstition To show reverence for religion was to .incur 
tlie suspicion of chsaiTection Tt was not without immmcnt danger that the 
priest baptized the infant, joined the hands of lovers, or listened to the con- 
fession of the dying The absuid worship of the Goddess of Reason was, 
indeed, of short duration , but the deism of Robespierre and Lepaux w as not 
less hostile to tlie Catholic faith than the atheism of Clootz and Chaumette 

Nor were the calamities of the Church coiilined to France The revolu- 
tionary spirit, attacked by all Europe, beat all Europe back, became con 
queror in its turn, and, not satishcd with the Belgian cities and the nch 
domains of the spiritual electors, went raging over the Rhine and through 
the passes of the Alps Throughout the whole of the great w ar against 
Protestantism, Italy and Spam had been the base of the Catholic operations. 
Spam was now the obsequious vassal of the mfidels Italy was subjugated 
by them To her ancient prinapalities succeeded the Cisalpine repubhc, 
and the Ligurian republic, and the Parthenopean repubhc The'shnne of 
Loretto was stripped of the treasures piled up by the devotion of six hundred 
years The convents of Rome were pillaged The tn-coloured flag floated 
on the top of the Castle of St Angelo The successor of St Peter was 
earned away captive by the unbelievers He died a pnsoner in their hands , 
and even the honours of sepulture were long withheld from his remains 

It is not strange that, in the year 1799, even sagacious observers should 
have thought tliat, at lengtli, the hour of tlie Church of Rome was come 
An infidel power ascendant, the Pope dying in captivity, tlie most illustnous 
prelates of France livmg in a foreign country on Protestant alms, tlie 
noblest edifices winch the muniflcence of former ages .had consecrated to 
the worship of God turned into temples of Victory, or into banqueting- 
houses for political societies, or into llieophilanthropic chapels, such signs 
might well be supposed to indicate the approaching end of tliat long 
domination 

But the end was not yet Again doomed to death, the mdk-white hind 
was stdl fated not to die Even before the funeral rites had been performed 
over the ashes of Pius the Sixth, a great reaction had commence, which, 
alter the lapse of more than forty years, appears to be still in progress 
Anarchy had had its day A new order of things rose out of the confusion, 
new dynasties, new laws, new titles , and amidst them emeiged the ancient 
religion The Arabs have a fable that the Great Pyramid was built by 
antediluvian kmgs, and alone, of all the works of men, bore the weight of 
the flood Such os this was the fate of the Papacy - It had been buned 
under the great inundation , but its deep foundations had remained un- 
shaken, and, when the waters abated,'it appeared alone amidst the rums 
of a world which had passed away The republic of Holland was gone, 
and the empire of Germany, and the Great Council of Venice, and the old. 
Helvetian League, and the House, of Bourbon, and the parliaments and 
aristocracy of JFraiice Europe w^ full of young creations, a. French 
empire, a lungdom of Italy, a Confederation of the Rhine Nor had the 
late events ejected only territorial limits and political institutions The 
distnbution of property, the composition and spirit of society, had, through 
great part of Cathohe Europe, undergone a complete change But the 
unchangeable Church was still there 

Some future historian, as able and temperate as Professor Ranke, will. 
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we hope, trace the progress of the CatUoUc revival of tlic mueteenth cen- 
mr>v We feel that we are drawing, too near our own time, and that if we 
go oiIlWC shall be m danger of saying much wludi may be supposed to lU' 
dicate, and wlucK will certainly excite, angry fcchngs WewiU, therefore, > 
make only one observation, which, in our opmioii, is deserving of senous 
attention. 

During the eighteenth century, the influence of the Church of Rome was 
constantly on tlie decline Unbelief made extensive conquests m all the 
Catholic countries of Lurope, and in some countnes obtained a complete 
Tscendency, The Papacy was at length brought so low as to be an object 
of dcnsion to infidels, and of pity rathci than of hatred to Protestants 
During the mnctcenth century, this fallen Church has been gradually mmg 
from her depressed state and reconquering her old dominion No person 
who calmly reflects on what, within the last few years, has passed m Spam, 
m Italy, m bouth Anicnca, in Ireland, in the Netherlands, in Prussia, even 
m Prance, can doubt that the power of this Church over the hearts and 
minds of men is now greater far tlian it wa-> when the Encyclopaaha and 
the Philosophical Dictionary appeared It is surely remarkable, that 
ncitlicr the moral revolution of the eighteenth century, nor the moral 
counter-revolution of the mneteenth, should, m any perceptible degree, 
have added to the domam of Protestantism During the former period, 
whatever was lost to Catholicism was lost also to Chnstiamty , during the 
latter, whatever was regained by Christianity 111 Catholic countnes was 
regained also by Catholicism We should naturally have expected that 
many' mmds, on the way from superstition to infidelity, or on the way back 
from infidelity to superstition, would hav e stopped at an intermediate point 
Retvveen the doctrines taught in the schools of tlie Jesuits, and those winch 
were maintained at the little suppci parties of the Baron Ilolbach, there 
is a vast interval, in which tlie human mmd, it should seem, might hnd for 
itself some resting-place more satisfactory than cither of the two extremes 
And, at the time of the Refotraation, raiUtons found such a restmg-placi. 
Whole nations then renounced Popery wntliout ceasmg to believe 111 a first 
cause, m a future life, or m the Divine mission of Jesus In the lost 
century, on the other hand, when a Catholic renounced his belief 111 the 
real presence, it was a thousand to one that he renounced his belief m tlic 
Gospel too ; and, when tlie reaction took place, with belief m the Gospel 
came- back belief in the real presence 

We by no means venture to deduce from tliese phamomena any general 
law, but we think it a most remarkable fact, that no Christian nation, 
vvhidi did not adopt the principles of the Reformation before the end of the 
sixteenth century, sliould ever have adopted them Catholic communities 
have, since that time, become mfidcl and become Catholic agam, but none 
has become Protestant 

Here vve dose this Iiasty sketch of one of the most impoitaut portions of 
the history of mankind Our readers will have great reason to feel obliged 
to us if we have interested them sufficiently to induce them to peruse 
Professor Ranke's book We will only caution them against the P rench 
translation, a performance which, in our opinion, is just as discreditable to 
the moral character of the person from whom it proceeds as a false affidavnt 
or a forged bill of exchange would have been, and advise them to study 
either Uie original, or the English version in which the sense and spint of 
the original arc admirably preserved, r 
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LEIGH HUNT gANU-VRY, 1841 ) ‘ 

The Dramatic iWerls ^WycHEKLEV, CoNGiiEvr, VAveRUCir, and Farquhar, 
Biographical a«d Critical Notices By Lbicii Hunt 8vo London 1840 >. 

We have a kindness for Mr Leigh Hunt We form our judgment of him, 
mdeed, only from events of univeisal notoriety, fiom his own works, and 
from the woiks of other writers, who have generally abused limi m the 
most rancorous manner But, unless %ve are greatly mistaken, he is a sery 
clever, a very honest, and a very goodmatured man We can clearly' 
discern, together with many merits, many faults both m his writings and 
III his conduct But we ically think that there is hardly a man living 
whose merits have been so grudgingly allowed, and whose faults have been 
so cruelly expiated ‘ 

In some lespects hir Leigh Hunt is excellently qualified for the task 
W'htch he has now undertaken His style, in spite of its mannerism, nay, 
partly by reason of its mannerism, is Well suited for light, garrulous, desul- 
tory arm, half cntical, half biographical We do not always agree with 
Ills literary judgments , but we find m him wliat is very rare m our tune, 
the power of justly appreciating and heartily enjoying good things of very 
difierent kinds lie can adore Shakspearc and Spenser without denying 
poetical genius to the author of Alexander’s Feast, or fine observation, 
rich fancy, and exquisite humour to lum who imagined Will Honeycomb 
and Sir Roger de Coverlcy lie has paid particular attention to tlie 
history of the English drama, from the age of Elizabeth down to our own 
time, and has every nght to be heard with respect on that subject ^ 
The plays to which he now acts as introducer aie, witli few exceptions, 
such as, m the opinion of many very respectable people, ought not to be 
reprmted In this opinion we can by no means concur Wo cannot wish' 
that any work or class of works which has exercised a great mfluence on the 
human mind, and which illustrates the character of an importanti epoch in 
letters, politics, and morals, should disappear from the world If we err in 

this matter, we err with the gravest men and bodies of men m the empire, 
and especidly with the Church of England, and with the great schools of 
learmng which arc connected with her The whole liberal cducation'of our 
countrymen is conducted on the principle, that no book whicli is valuable, 
either by reason of die excellence of its style, or by reason of the light whicli 
it diiows on the history, polity, and manners of nations, should be withheld 
from the student on account of its impuntj The Athenian Comedies, m 
which there are scarcely a hundred hnes together without some passage of 
winch Rochester would have been ashamed, have been reprmted at the Pitt 
Press, and the Clarendon Press, under the direction of syndics and delegates 
appomted by the Universities, and have been illustrated with notes by re- 
verend, very reverend, and nght reverend commentators Every year the 
most distinguished young men m the kmgdom are examined by bishops and 
professors of divinity m such w orks as the Lysistrata of Aristophanes and 
the Sixth Satire of Juvenal There is certainly soinctlimg a little ludicrous 
in the idea of a conclave of venerable fathers of the church praising and re- 
warding a lad on account of his intimate, acquaintance with writings com- 
pared with w hicli the loosest tale m Puor is modest j But, for our ow n part, 
we have no doubt that the greatest societies w Inch direct the education of the 
English gentry have herein judged wasely It is unquestionable that an ex 
teusive acquaintance with ancient hterature-eiilarges and enriches the mind 
* It IS unquestionable that a man whose mind ha^ been thus enlarged and en- 
riched IS likely to be far more useful to the state and to the church than one 
who IS unskilled, or little skilled, in classical learning On the othei hand, 

we find it difficult to believe that, m a world so fvdl of temptation as this 
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an') tfhuhatl twt rtad Ans- 

tof'C.ni.s x»i4 JvV\v»nl vnll tc mdc victo is by rcadin" ilism t\ man whu, 
vv,/>S):dto ill dll. iKllm.j.ccstf such a mScof suciclj as that m which \ie 
hic, h yet aft ; il of cxpiislii" In. t'-vlf to the laihu-nccv of a few Grcvk or 
Jsu, we th.nk, much like tl.c fwlon who bvgj;t.d U'c shenfls to 
k. 1 <ra hi\c ui ombreSU ht-M uiir his lie-d fix>ni the door of Newgate to 
the gollow s, Wan e it mxs n ilmrlm ; rioinmjr .’uul he was apt to take cold 

'Pjo vs-iu« which the wothl w aiu «s iln. ilthful virtue, not a laloludiriamn 
Virtue, a virtue wh.c'i c-in cvjitoo «stU to the iisk. in tparable from ill 
syntUed eaertunv, iml a virtue whieli kcejivout uf the eomwotvanr for fenr of 
wUvstie'i. ami i'ciie'-* the eoimnou fooa iu leo stinnihtuijj Jt would he 
looted ,b' .ird to a't.'mpt to ktwji n.civ ftoui acijuiP'uj tl«n-c fpiahhc-mons 
wh'rh. ut them to p’ i> V en j-vrt m I’fe witli honour to th.. n-rfilves and ad' 
vaiiiJs,tt to tlarir co’i"lr), for the e of preie-ni’g a tlehcicy whuh eannot 
1 e pjc cned, a ochtacy which a walk fiom \\ ertuniiiler to Uie le'inple is, 

fi eietit to de'.'iov 

ilul v'C should lu jU'tly cl at,,t'tUe wiili gro»v wcoiisistency if, wink wc 
tkivialthe } oitcy which uivi'ts the jonih of our touiiliy to studvsuch wnteri, 
•Vj 'niecicnttts ami Catiilm-, wt v'tre to s,t up .i tjy aginut a nci/ edition 
of die i-ejiitty W fe cr the Way ef tl.c World 'Ihe imroonl LiiglisU 
wtner, of the se.vnteeiith century aretndicd much h'&. excusable tli.vn those 
of Greece and ReuVt But the v. erst 1 nghdi w ntuigs of the xev e'ntexnth ecn- 
tur> arc dtce'itt, eomj vred wivh tnueli that has been be»iucathwl to us by 
Gjei.ee and Uome I’Lto, vie have little doubt, was a mueh lietter «nn 
than .Sir Gcoiko Itlhcreije But BhUv has w ntten things at which bir G'eorge 
ihheiego would lavo sliiiddtied Buekhurst and henlley, even m those 
vv Id orgies at the Coek m Bow 'ttreet for whith they were pelted bytho 
ribUt, anil fiiud bv the Court of King’s lleneh, would never Ivvvc tlvrcd to 
huMuteh discourse av parted between boervtes and I'hadras onthvttiue 
slimmer dav under the pkire-lrev, w'htle the fouuiam w uhlcil .it their feet, 
and ll’e i icada.s ehirped overhe id If it I e, as we llunk it i», desirable that 

au iMighsh gendetnaii ssrouhl Iw well mlonnesl touching ilicguvennnent and 
the nunners uf Utile commuuwealths which both in jihee and time are lar 
leinovcd from us, whose independence has been moie than two thuusaud 
years tvt.ngutvhed, whosC lauguagc hav not been spoken for agev, and whose 
luieicni magmfiecnco w .attested only by a few broken columns and fnecei., 
mueh mote must it be de irable that he should he intimately acquainted with 
the history of the pubhe mind of his own countrv, and with the causes, the 
nature, and the extent of tliose revolutions of npmiun and feelmg which, 
during the last tv.u ceiiturie-s, have alternately raised and depressed Uie 
slandant of ournatic>nalnioraht\ a\nd knowledgcof this sort is to be voiy 

sjnnngiy gleaned from ParhaiuenUiry debates, from side jiapurs, and from 
iiie works of grave historians. It must either not be acquired at all, or tt 
inuxt be acquired by the perusal of the light Iiteralinc which has at vanom, 
period . bee'it fasfuonable. We are therefore by no means disposed to coiit 
demn Urn. pubhc.Uiou, though we certainly umnot vecomniend the hand« 
some volume before us m an appropnato Christmas present for young ladies 
We have «aid tliat we think the present pubhe'alion perfectly justifiable 
But wc can by no means agree with air I eigh Hunt, who seems to hold that 
there is hltlo or no ground for the charge of immorahiy >o often brought 
against tlie literature ot the Kestoration, Wo do not blame him for not , 
bringing to the judgment-scat tlie merciless ngour of Lord Angelo j but we* 
realty tiunk that sueU flagiuous nnd impudent oirendcrs ns those* who are 
now at the bar deserved at kast the gentle rebuke of ISseahis hir Leigh 
Hunt tre-vta the whole matter a little too much m the easy style of Lucio ; 
and perhaps his evccirlutg kiuty disjwscs us to be somewhat too severe 
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And jet it is not easy to be too severe For in truth tins part of out 
literature is a disgrace to our language and oui; national character It is 
clever, indeed, and very entertaining , but it is, m the most emphatic sense 
of the words, “ earthly, sensual, devilish ” Its indecency, diough perpetually 
such as IS condemned not less by the rules of good taste than by those of 
morality, is not, in our opinion, so disgraceful a fault as its singularly in- 
human spirit - We have here Belial, not as' when he inspired Ovid and 
Ariosto, “ graceful and humane," but with tlie iron eye and cruel sneer of 
Mephistophiles We find ourselves m a world, in which the ladies are like 
very profligate, impudent, and unfeeling men, and in which the men are too 
bad for any place but Pandsemomum or Norfolk Island We arc surrounded 
by foreheads of bronze, hearts like the nether millstone, and tongues set on 
fire of hell 

Dryden defended or excused his own offences and those of his contem- 
poraries by pleading the example of the earlier English dramatists ; and hli 
Ileigh Hunt seems to think that there is force in the plea. We altogether 
differ from this opinion 1 he crime charged is not mere coarseness of ex- 
pression. The terms which are delicate m one' age become gross in tlie 
next The diction of the English version of the Pentateuch is sometimes 
such as Addison would not have ventured to imitate , and Addison, the 
standard of moral punty in his own age, used many phrases which are now 
proscribed Whether a thing shall be designated by a plain noun substan- 
tive or by a circumlocution is mere matter of fashion Morality is not at 
:dl mterested in the question But morality is deeply interested in this, that< 
what is immoral shall not be presented to the ima^nation of the young and 
susceptible in constant connection unth what is attractive For every person 
who has observed the operation of the law of assoaation in his own mmd 
and in the minds of others knows that whatever is constantly presented to 
the imagination in connection with what is attractive will itself become 
attractive There is undoubtedly a great deal of indelicate writing in 
p letchcr and Massinger, and more than might be wished even in Ben J onson 
and Shakspeare, who are comparatively pure But it is impossible to trace 
in then plays any systematic attempt to associate vice with those thuig& 
which men value most and desire most, and virtue with every thing ndicu- 
lous and degrading And such a systematic attempt we find in the uhole 
dramatic' literature of the generation which follows the return of Charles 
the Second We will take, as an instance of what we mean, a single sub- 
ject of tlie highest importance to the happiness of mankind, conjugal fidehty 
We can at present hardly call to mmd a smgle English play, written befo'% 
the civil war, in which the character of a seducer of inarned women is repre- 
sented in a favourable light We remember many 'plays in which such' 
persons are baffled, exposed, covered with dension, and insulted by tri- 
umphant husbands Such is the fate of Falstaff, with all his wit and knon-' 
ledge of the world Such is the fate of Brisac in Fletcher's Elder Brother, 
and of Ricardo and Ubaldoin Ma^nger’s Picture Sometimes, as m the 
Fatal Howry and Love’s Cruelty,''tbe outraged honour of families is repaired 
by a bloody revenge If now and then, the lot er is represented as an accom- 
plished man, and the husband as a persOit of weak or odious character, this 
only makes the triumph of female virtuCt the more signal, as in Jonson’s 
Celia and hirs Fitzdottrel, and in Fletchtsr’s Mana. In general we will 
' venture to say that the dramatists of the ayfi of Elizabeth and James the 
First either treat the breach of the mamageJVOW as a senous crime, or,nf 
th^ treat it as matter for laughter, turn Ihe liu^gh agamst the gallant 
. On the contrary, during the forty years whichl followed the Restoration, 
the whole body of the' dramatists invariably re^esent adultery, we do not 
say as a peccadillo, we do not say as an enor wlu^ the violence of passion 
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may excuse, but as Uie calbng of a fine gentleman, as a grace wthout winch 
his chancter would be imperfect It is as essential to Ins breedn^ and to 
his place in society tint he should make lose to the wives of his neighbours 
as that he should know French, or tliat he should have a sword at his side 
In ail this there is no passion, and scarcely any tlung that can be called 
pref«,reuce T he hero intngues just as he wears a wig , because, if he did 
not, he would be a queer fdlow,. a uty png, perhaps a Puritan All the 
agreeable qualities are always given to the gallant All the contempt and 
avcotion are the portion of the unfortunate husband Take Dryden for 
example , and compare Woodall with Bramsick, or Lorenzo with Gomez 
Take Wycherley , and compare Homer with Pmchwife Take Vanbrugh, 
and compare Constant with Sir John Brute Take Farquhtr , and compare 
Archer with Squire Sullen Take Congreve , and compare Bellmour with 
Fondlevvife, Ci^ess with Sir Paul Plyant, or Scandal with Foresight In 
nil these cases, and in many more which might be named, the dramatist 
evidently docs his best to make the person who commits the injury graceful, 
sensible, and spirited, and the person who suffers it a fool, or a tyrant, or both 
' Mr Charles Lamb, indeed, attempted to set up a defence for this way of 
vvritmg The dramatists of the latter pnit of the seventeentli century are 
not, according to lum, to be tried by the standard of morality which exists, 
and ought to exist, ui real life llieir world is a conventional world Their 
heroes and heroines belong, not to England, not to Christendom, but to an 
Utopia of gallantly, to a Fairyland, where the Bible and Bum’s Justice are 
unknown, where a prank vvhiw on this eartli would be rewarded with the 
pillory IS merely matter for a peal of elvish Jpughter A real Horner, areal 
Cnrclt^, would, it is admitted, be exceedingly bad men But to predicate 
morality or immorabty of the Ilorner of Wycherley and the Careless of Con* 
greve is as absurd as it would be to arraign a sleeper for his dreams ‘ * They 
^belong to the regions of pure comedy, where no cold moral reigns When 
we are among them we arc among a chaotic people We are not to judge 
them by our usages No reverend institutions are msulted by their pro* 
cccdings, for they have none among tliem No peace of families is violated, 
for no family tics exist among them There is neither nght nor wrong, 
gratitude or its opposite, claim or duty, paternity or sonship ” 

This is, jwe believe, a fair summary of Mr Lamb’s doctrine We are sure 
that we do not wish to represent him unfairly For we admire his genius , 
vve love the kind nature which appears m all his wntmgs , and we cherish 
his memory as much as if We had known him personally But vve must 
plainly siy that his argument, though mgempus, is altogether sophistical 
Of course vve perfectly, understand that it is possible for a writer to create 
a conventional world m which things forbidden by the Decalogue and the 
Statute, Book shall be lawful, and yet that the exhibition may be harmless, 
or even edifying For example, we suppose that the most austere cntics 
would not accuse Fenelon of jmpiety and immorality on account of bis Tele* 
machus and his Dialogues of the Dead In Telemachus and the Dialogues 
of the Dead vve have a false religion, and consequently a morahty which is , 
in some points incorrect We have a nght and a wrong differing from the 
nght and the wrong of real life ' It is represented as tlie first duly of men 
to pay honour to Jove and Minerva Philodes, who employs his leisure in 
malving graven , images of these deibes, is extolled for his piety m a way 
which contrasts singularly , with the expressions of Isaiah on tlie some subject 
The dead are judged by Minos, and rewarded with lasting happiness for 
actions which Fendon would have been the first to pronounce splendid sins 
Ihe same maybe said of Mr Southey’s Mahommedan and Hindoo 'heroes 
and heroines In Thalaba, to speak m derogation of the Arabian impostor 
IS blasphemy to dunk wine is a crime to perform ablutions and to pay 
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honour to the holy cities aie uoiks of merit. 'Til the Curse' of JKlehanui, 
Kailyal is'comniendul for her devotion to the stitue of Manataly,' the god- 
dess of tlie poor But certainly no person will accuse Mi Southey of having 
(promoted or intended to promote either Islarnism or Bmlimmism ’ 

It IS ea^ to see why the conventional worlds of Fcnelon and Mr Soutliev 
are unobjectionable In the first place, they are utterly unlike the i-eal world , 
in which we live The slate of society, the laws even of tlie physical woildj 
aic so different from those witli wluw w c are famihnr, that we canhot be 
shocked at fiiidmg tlie morahty also very different But in truth the morality 
of these comenlional woilds differs from the morality of the real world only 
m points where tliere is no danger Uiat 'the real world will eser go' wrong 
The generosity and docility of leleinachus, the fortitude,’ the modesty, the'*, 
filial tenderness of lOulyal, are virtues of all ages and natrons And there 
w as very little danger that tlie Dauphin would worship Minerva,’’ or that an 
English damsel would dance, rvith a bucl..et on her head, before the statue 
of Manataly. ' ' 

The case is widely differeut widi what Mr Chdrlcs Lamb calls the con- 
ventional w orld of Wycherley and Congreve Here the garb, the maimers, 
the topics of conversation are those of the real town and of the passing day 
The hero is in all superficial accomphslunents exactly the fine gentleman 
whom every youtli m tile pit would gladly resemble 1 he herome is tlie fine 
lady whom every youth in the pit Would gladly marry The ^cene is laid in 
some place which is as well known to the audience as their own houses, in 
St James’s Park or Hyde Park, or Westminster Hall ' The lawyer bustles 
about with his bag, between the Common Pleas and the Exchequer The 
Peer calls for his carnage to go to the House of Ixirds on a private bill ^ A 
hundred htde touches are employed to make the fictitious world appear like 
the actual world And the immorahty is of a sort which 'never can'be out 
of date, and which all the force of religion, law, and pubhc opinion united 
can but imperfectly restrain >’ , 

In the name of art, as well as in the name of virtue, we protest against 
the pnnciple that the world of pure comedy is one into’whicli no ‘moral 
enters If comedy be an imitation, under whatever conventions, of real 
life, how IS It possible that it can have no reference to the great rule which 
directs life, and to feelings which are called forth bjr every incident of hfe? 
If what Mr Charles Lamb says were correct, the inference would be that 
these dramatists did not in the least understand tlie very first principles of , 
their craft Pure landscapc-painting into which no light or shade enters, 
pure portrait-painting into which no expression enters, are phrases less at 
variance with sound cnticisni than pure comedy mto which no moral enters 
, But It IS not the fact that the world of these dramatists is a world iiito 
'which' no moral enteis ^ Morahty constantly enters into that world, a sound 
morahty, and an unsound morahty, tlie soundt morality to be insidted, de- 
rided, associated with every thing mean and hateful , the unsound morality'' 
to be set' off to every advantage, and inculcated by sill methods, direct and 
indirect It is not the fact that none of the ipliabitants of this conventional 
world feel reverence for sacred institutions and famdy ties Eondlewife, 
Pinchwife, every person in short of narrow understanding and disgusting 
manners, expresses that reverence strongly. Hie heroes and heroines, too, 
have a moral code of dieir own,' an exceedingly bad one, but not, as Mr 
Charles Lamb seems to thmk, a code existing ordy in tlie imagination ol 
dramatists It is,' on the contrary, a code actually received and obeyed by 
great numbers of people We need not go to -Utopia or I airy land to find 
them They are near at hand Evei y night some of them cheat at the hells 
m the Quadrant, and others pace the Piazza jn Covent Gatrlen 'IVithout 
flying to Nephclpcoccygia or to the Court of Queen Mab, we can mee' w till 
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sliarpexs, bullies, hard-lieaitcd impudent debauchees, and women worthy of 
such paramouis The morality of the Country Wife and the Old Bachelor 
lb the morality, notj as Mr Charles Lamb uiamtams, of an unreal world, but 
of a world which is a great deal too real It is tlie morality, not of a diaotic 
people, but of low town-rakes, and of those ladies whom the newspapers 
call “ dashing Cypnans'” And the question is simply tins, whether a man 
of genius who constantly and systenlatically endeavours to make this sort of 
character attractive, by uniting it with beauty, grace, 'dignity, spirit, a high 
social position, popularity, literature, vnt, taste, 'knowledge of the world, 
bnUiant success in every undertaking,idoes or does not make an ill use of 
hib pQweis We own tliat we are miable to undeistand how tins question 
can bemnswered in any way but one 

' It must, mdeed, be acknowledged, m justice to the writers of whom' we 
have spoken thus severely, tliat they lyere, to a great extent, the creatures 
of their age And if it be 'asked why that age encouraged immorality which 
no other age would have tolerated, we have no hesitation m ansneiing that 
^this great depravation of the national taste was the effect of the pre\alence 
of Buntanism under the Commonwealth 

, To punish public outrages on morals and religion, is unquestionably witliin 
,the competence of rulers But when a government, not content with re- 
quiring decency, requires sanctity, it oversteps the bounds which mark its 
proper functions And it may be laid down as an universal rule that a go- 
vernment which attempts more than it ought will perform less A lawgiver 
who, m order to pVotect distressed borrowers, limits the rale of interest, 
cither rhalres it impossible foi the objects of Ins care to borrow at all, or 
places them at the mercy of the worst class of usurers A lawgiver who, 
from tenderness for labouung men, fixes the hours of their work and the 
amount of their wages, is certain to make them far more wretched than he 
found them And so a government which, not content with repressing scan- 
dalous excesses, demands from its subjects fbrvent and austere piety, will soon 
discover tliat, while attempting to render an impossible service to the cause 
of virtue, it has m truth only promoted vice 

^ For what are the means by which a government can effect its ends ? Two 
only, reward and punishment , powerful means, indeed, for influencing the 
exterior act, but altogether impotent for the purpose of touching the heart 
A public functionary who is told that he will be promoted if he is a devout 
Catholic, and turned out of his place if he is not, will probably go to mass 
every mormng, exclude meat from Ins table on Fridays, shrive himself regu- 
larly, and perhaps let lus supenors know that he wears a hair shut next his 
skin Under' a Puritan government, a person who is apprised that piety is 
, essential to^ thnvmg m the world wilt be stnet in the observance of the 
Sunday, or^ as he ivill coll it. Sabbath, and will avoid a theatre as if it 
were plague-stricken Such a show of religion as this the hope of gam and 
the fear of loss ivill produce, at a week's notice, in any abundance winch 
a government may require But under tins show, sensuality, ambitionj 
avauce, and hatred retain unimpaired power, and the seeming convert lias 
only added to the vices of a man of the world aU the stiU darker vices 
wludi are engradered by the constant practice of dissimulation The truth 
cannot be long concealed The pubhc discovers that the grave persons who 
are proposed to it as patterns are more utterly destitute of moral principle 
and of moral seiaibility than avowed hbertines It sees that thesePhansees 
are faither removed from real goodness than publicans and harlots And, 
as usual, ,it rushes to the extreme opposite to that which it quits. It con- 
siders A higlysllg^ous^profession as a sure mark of meanness aqd depravity 
C ’ ^ restramt of fear is taken away,, and on 

‘ ^ythmk, a frightful peal of blasphemy 
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2 nd ribaldry prochims that tlie shortsighted policy which aimed at making , 
a nation, of saints has made a nation of scoffers , ' 

It was thus in France about the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Louis the Fourteenth in his old age became religious he determined that 
his subjects should be rehgious too he shrugged his shoulders and knitted 
his brows if he observed at his levee or near his dinner-table any gentleman 
who neglected the duties enjoined by the church, and rewarded piety wath 
blue riMnds, invitations to Marh, governments, pensions, and regiments 
Fortliwith Versailles became, m every thing but dress, a convent The ^ 
pulpits and confessionals were surrounded by swords and embroidery The ^ 
Marshals of France were much in prayer , and there "was liardly one among 
tlic Dukes and Peers avho did not carry good little books in his pocket, fast 
during Lent, and communicate at Easter Madame de Maintenon, avho had 

a great share in tlic blessed avork, boasted that devotion had become quite 
the fasluon A fashion indeed it avas , and like a fashion it passed away 
No sooner had the old king been earned to St Denis than^ the avhole court 
unmasked Every man hastened to indemnify himself, liy the excess of 
licentiousness and impudence, for years of mortification The same persons 
who, a few months before, with meek voices and demure looks, had con- 
sulted diMiics about the state of their souls, now surrounded the nudnight 
table where, amidst the bounding of champagne corks, a drunken pnnee, 
enthroned between Dubois and Madame de Parabere, Wcoughed out atheis- 
tical arguments and obscene jests 1 he early part of the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth had been a time of license, but the most dissolute men' of tliat 
generation would have blushed at the orgies of the Regency 

It was the same with our fathers in the time of the Great Civil War. We 
are by no means unmindful of the gieat debt which mankind owes to the 
Puritans of that time, the deliierers of England, the ibuiiders of theAmencan 
Commonwealths But in the day of their power, those men committed one 
great fault, which left deep and lasting traces m the national character and 
manners They mistook the end and overrated the force of government 
'fhey determined, not merely to protect rehgion and public morals from in- 
sult, an object for which the civil sword, in discreet hands, may be beneficially 
employed, but to make the people committed to their rule truly devout 
Yet, if they had only reflected on events which they had themsmves wit- 
nessed and in which they had themselses borne a great part, they would 
have seen what was likely to be the result of their enterprise They had ' 
lived under a government which, during a long course of years, did all that 
could be done, by lavish bounty and by ngorous punishment, to enforce con- 
formity to the doctnne and disciplme of the Church of England No person 
suspected of hostility to that church had the smallest chance of obtaining 
favour at the court of Charles Avowed dissent was punished by impnson- 
incnt, by ignominious exposure, by cruel mutilations, and by ruinous fines 
And the event had been that the Church had fallen, and had, in its fall, 
dragged down w ith it a monarchy which had stood six hundred years The 
Puntan might have learned, if from nothing- else, jet from his owm recent 
victory, tliat governments which attempt thmgs beyond theirreach arelikely 
not merely to fail, but to produce an effect directly the opposite of that which 
they contemplate as desirable , / 

All this was overlooked The saints were to inlierit the earth The 
theatres were closed The fine arts were placed under absurd restraints 
Vices whicli had never before been even misdemeanours were made capital 
felonies It vvas solemnly resolved by Parliament “ that no person shall be 
emploj ed but such as the House shall be satisfied of lus real godliness ” 
The pious assembly had a Bible lying ^on the table for reference If they 
-had consulted it they iniglit have learned tliat tlie wheat and the tares grow 

I 
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to^v'{I.cf inicpanblj, aaJ roust either lx: spared together or rooted up to- 
gvtlicr To know* whether a man \ra:» really godly w-aa impossible. JBut it 
woh, easy to know whether he liad a plain dress, lank hair, no starch lu his 
linui, no gay furniture mhis house, wheilitr he talked through his nose, 
ami showed the whites of his e%i.a , whethtr lit named Ins children .‘Issur- 
anee, rnbulalion, and Malier-ahaljd Imh-baz , whether he avoided Snring 
U iidtn when in town, ami ibstaintd from hunting and tiawking w hen m the 
cvi,intt> , wlitihtr he expounded hard scnpUucs to his, troop of dragoons, 
ami talked m a commutte of vva)S and mean-, about seeking the Lord 
riicse tverc tests which could easily lie appltci! I he misfortune was that 
they were tests winch proved nothing Sucli as they were', they were cm- 
l?iovctl by the dominant party. And the consequence was tlwt a crowd of 
mqwstors, in every w.-Uk of life, begin to mimic iiid to cancaturevvhat we're 
then regarded as the outvvanl signs of sanctit} The lutiun was not duped, 
rile' restrimis of that gloomy time were such is vv ould have been impatiently 
home', if imposed by mui who w ere unlv eisally believed to be saints Those 
resirainis litcamc illogeihtr insupportable when they were know n to he kept 
up for die profit of hypocrites It is quite certain that, even if the royal 
finiily had never relumed, even if Richanl Cromw J1 or llemy Cromwell 
le’il been at the* head of the adnumstntion, there would have been a great 
relaxation of minucn> Before Uic Rcsteration rainy sigtvs indicated that 
a })enod of licence was at h.ind *1 he Restoration crushed for a tunc the 
Puntaii {Uirt}, and placed supreme power in the hands of i libertine. The 
political counter-revolution assuted the moral counter-revolution, and was 
m turn assisted by it A period of wild and dcspervte dissoluteness follovvcd. 
Kven m remote inanor-houscs and hamlets tlie ehange was in some degree 
PLU , but in London the oulbrcik of debauchery w is appalling , and m Lon- 
don the places most de'eply mfectc'd were the Palace, the quartets inliabitud 
by the inslocracy, and the Inns of Court It was on the support of these 
parts of the tow n tint the playhouses depended 1 he* clromctcr of the drama 
became conformed to the character of its patrons I he comic poet vvas the 
moutbpicce of the most deeply corrupted part of a corrupted society And 
III the plays before us we find, distdled and condensed, the essential spint 
of tlie iosbionabtc world during the Anti-puntaii rcaetioii 
*1 he Puritan had affected fonnality , the eomic poet laughed at decorum 
The Piintan had frowned at innocent diversions , the comic poet look under 
bis patronage the most flagitious excesses Tiie Puritan iiad canted , the 
eomic poet blasphemed '1 he Puntan liad made an affair of gallantry felony 

w uhout benefit of cletgy , the comic poet represented it as an honourable 
distinction. Tlic l?unt.an spoke with disdain of the low standard of popular 
morality ; his life vvas icgulated by a fhi more rigid code , his virtue vvas 
sustained by motives unknown to men of the world Unhappily it had been 
amply proved in many cases, and might well be suspected in many more, 
tliar these high pretensions vvere unfounded Accordingly', the fosluoiiablc 
circles, and the comic poets who were, the spokesmen of those circles, took 
up the notion that all professions of piety and mtcgrity were to be construed 
by the rule of contrary , that it might well be doubted whether there was 
' such a thing as virtue in the world , but tliat, at all events, a person who 
affected to be better tlian his neighbours was sure to be a knave 
In the old drama there Iiad been much that was reprehensible But who. 
ever compares even llie least decorous plays of Fletcher with those contained 
in the volume bcfoic us will sec how much the profligacy which follows a 
period of overstramed auslcnty goes beyond the profligacy which precedes 
such a period The nation resembled tlm demoniac in the New Testament 
The I’untans boasted tliat the unclean spint was cast out Ihe house vrts 
empty, swept, and garnished; and for a time the expelled tenant wandered 
, ■ 3 o 
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through dry places seekmg rest and finding none But the force of the cxor> 
cism was spent The fiend returned to his abode, and returned not nlonc 
He took to lum seven oUicr spints more nicked than himself iTlicy cn' 
tcred in, and dwelt together and the second possession nasnorse than 
the first, ‘ ■>' ' 

We will now, as far as our lunits will pennit.'pass m review the writers 
to whom MrLeigh Hunthas mtroduced us, , Of the fbiirr Wycherley stands,' 
we thmk, last in literary merit, but first in order of time, and-firsc, beyond 
ill doub^ in immorahty - ‘ 

WiLLTASt WtCHERi-EY was bom m teip He was the son of a Shiop- 
shire gentleman of old family, and of nhat was tlien accounted a good istate. 
The property was estimated it six himdred a year, a fortune Mhich,'aiuoiig^ 
Uic fortmies at that time, probably ranked as a fortimc of t\/o thousand a 
year would rank in our days ' 

’ William was an infant when the civil war broke ouf , aiidi while he was 
still m Ills rudiments, a Fresbyterian hierarchy and a republican government 
were cstabbslied on the ruins of the ancient church and throne ‘ Old’hlr 
Wycherley was attached to the royal cause, and was not disposed to intrust j 
the education of lus heir to the solemn Puntarts n ho no\. rmed the iiniver, 
sities and public schools Accordingly the young gentleman was sent at 
fifteen to France He resided some time m the neighbourhood of thejDukc 
of Montausier, chief of one of the noblest families of Touraiiie Tlie Duke’s 
wife, a daughter of the house of Rumbouillct, was a finished specimen ,ol ' 
tliose talents and accomplishments for which her race was celebrated The 
young foreigner was mtroduced to the splendid arcle which surroundefi the 
duchess, and there he appears to have learned some good and some evil. 
In a few years he returned to his country a fine gentleman and a Papist ^ 
His conversion, it may safely be affirmed, was the'cftec^ not of any strong* 
impression on his understanding or feelings, but partly of intercourse with r 
an agreeable society m which the Church of Rome was the fashion, and 
partly of that aversion to Cahinistic austerities which was then almost 
universal among young Englishmen of parts and spirit^ and wlucli, at one 
time, seemed hkdy to make one half of them Cadiolics, and the other half 
Atheists , r 

But the Restoration came The umveraities were again m loyal liands , ' 
and there was reason to hope that there would be again -a. national churcK 
fit for a gentleman Wycherley became a member of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and abjured the errora of the Church of Rome The somewhat 
equivocal glory of turning, for a short time, a good-for-nothmg Papist into a 
good-for-nothing Protestant is ascribed to Bishop Barlow ' 

Wycherley left O\ford without taking a degree, and entered at tlie Temple, 
where he h\cd gady for some years, observing Ae 'humours of the town, ■ ' 
enjoying its pleasures, and picking up just as much law as was necessaiy to 
m^e the character of a pettifogging attorney or of a htigious client enter-> ' 
taming in a comedy ' ' < , 

From an early age he had been m the habit of amnsmg himself by writing 
Some wretched lines of his on t^e Restorytion “ue still extant . Had ho 
devoted Inmsclf to the makmg of verses, he would have been nearly as far 
below Tate and Blacfcmore as Tate and Blackmore are below Dryden ' His 
only chance- for renown would have lieen that he might have occupied a 
niche in a satire, between Flecknoe andlSettle There was, .however, qn^ 
other kind of composition in which his talents and acquirements qualified i 
him to succeed , and to tliat he judiciously betook himself > 

In his old age he used to say that he wrote'Love in a Wood at nineteen, 
Gentleman Danemg-Master at twenty-one, die Plain Dealer at twenty- 
five, and the Country Wife at one or two and thirty We are incredulous, 
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) t r j;«t*. Ut'' iJ lii* style ^^SJ feimtil, K»on: lie Lad ItKilcd 

?h . «Jl <*' « 0*c liusl} , aJd ll»^ wlin i,e hvl nLtvulJy la iixs dcak two 
U * jLij « i‘ie I !• I *» lut j s-tuud {-ottvrs. V.lna tvo look 
s* ;'.i. jj sit t’’ ji s« flnu ia ■. s.rv put o£ iLcm tcuon to 

sl»( A.Zu.Aiy^.i ^\^v,Kr5ey’^ stUes.'rti: l'» tlio fiuiscucaf Lu\c 
A « \Vt. IX > fsoiLcr, ttd fa.d o’S .y wh.th Lo ctiald not 

Ltxevf vcjtsl-s.* ucviis Ml vttcn. 'lltcjv s-. '•n “tlui.ij'i to Kunlknicnl 
sxMtk tsA ruac it'u U'hloa «t Ibfis ; an isI)u>ioit (o guoK-iii, 
ic njst 'tncL .« if'dj, an aUuswon M tLv %<.''« ttli'tJt C’larks 
vj tw lii ’ssiun at Lv ts m »«u5j a ihdw,% to tlio tin. of tCC6 , juid 
{-uLtk-al JLatas 'ihiLiniasi It, a-s-i^vd to t)«i<.> htsx linn Use 
vt^ruf iLt 4<rslMrajj, to tuae. r.J'tt ihi? ''ovtnmt.m u.d llu city nuns 
ej,;a to tJ otLx.', A\ il x4 .n U c 'tuui<lcr:s li»d l«,tn i!mi,n 

ftilt it a } '.n..k vl' rrai-i so tlic conveaUUc Uai 11 u ULcdlcss to dwell 
<.i, s A-'tstolar wpr ‘»i on». 1110 w’w’c air anil ipmt of U-c piece bclotifj to 
•e }v.i*irtl 'ad^otaint tu tkn nivut onci by 'Wychetltx <Vs to the I'lam 
lXa!w,% whicU si siM to r ue been wittci vl’cti I'c u'w» tvvtnt)*iivc, >L con. 
to* u vi.3 -»vt"ie uinjoc til inbij '.tute.i aftci 1O7S, otvcral ivlrnJj tre later 
t'ui, aiul 'Wee'./ Ji Jun. ninth can lu%t beta ttinipOtcd Iitfore tlie 
tjvi of iCf4j, 

\\)iatevc"ni.iyJ‘avol ccutheaf'e aswbuli \V)dittltyco)mio-utl luapJajs, 
it ii certain that bed «1 not linnet tlnm llit publL till ht w u upivanU 
of *li.il/ 1» 1072, love lu a WiHxd vv 111 acted with moix. sutce^ than it 
dr «.iv ed, ai’dlluj tvtai jHijrkttd a ({it it t’wnjjt in the fortune^ of the author 
'Hi? DuvlitJtf f. kvvlai.d c ..t Utrcytji wjm'i limi, oial was plci>td with 
hu tppearasicr. 'Jh. alMud'aicd vvu nan, 110. cuiUctil with her comphisoat 
hovVail riid hur royal Isttpcr, Kv tilled her fosidutss on a ciovid of para- 
iHctr, of rll !»«} j, ftotn dukts lo »ope dancers fn the tiint of the tom- 
m>vni<t.dt}i v'ar cr'{«nn.n,e. 1 Iitc c nttr of ({ilianii), md itrmnuttxt it iii’dcr 
A'aie by niarryni>', whui a yrt. t-i;ra»dmfi{hcr, that v,orihks* fop, Ikau 
1 •c!dtsi,{: U > » not jtr.;ii;i't that dit should have rejxardtd Wvclicrlcy with 
fa\vi.r Ilk fijare vra» connii uuhiiij, Uiu counttn.autt, stnlaiigly lianuvoine. 
Ills LoL aiul dtportiniiit full of {'rate and diipmy lie bad, as I'opo said 
hiijl iftcr, *‘tLe true inilikniaa look," the look whxth tttnii to indicate 
iopirunity, and a pst \mU.coinmj tonsvioiwnuss of siiptriouiy flis hair 
uidtcd, av L>, savs m one of hi > (iotni>, wav pitnnlurtiy grey But in that 
a^s, of ftrivn^js tills juisfintuat W4» of hitli. ImpoilaiiCt. The Duchess 
adi areil him, and ptwcicdtd to m-xte Iwvc to him, after tits fashion at tin, 
tojf-c*nih'iitil and sb.imcltv, tirclc to v.lnch vht bclonycsl lu the Rmj;, 
Vihtn Ui- crowd of bta'.lits and fme ‘itnilmcn ws-, thickest, she put her 
hcaiV out of her coaclt.wntdow, and lawUvl to him, “ Sir, you are a rascal } 
you are a viH uu and, if the u mit Is-bctl, she added anoUier patase of 
,ibu e vdiieli We vviU not quote, but of which we may say that it miqlit luoat 
jiidly have bc..ii applied to hei own children Wycherley called on her 
Grace the next day, and with (>reat liumthtv begged to know m what way 
he lead liecn so unfortiuiate a, to disoblige her 'Ums began au nitunacy 
from which tile poet jirobably e\i>eettd wealth and honours, Nor were 
fcueh cAiiecUitiouj imrusonable. A handsome young fellow about the court, 
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known by the name of Jack Churchill, was, about the same' time, so lucky 
as to become the object of a short-lived fancy of the Duchess , She had 
presented him with five thousand pounds, the price, m all piobabihty, 
of some title or pardon The prudent youth had lent the money- on high 
interest and on landed security , and this judicious investment ,was the 
beginning of the most splendid private fortune in Europe . Wycherley 
was not so lucky The partiality with which the great lady regarded 
him was indeed the talk of the whole town , and sixty years later old men 
who remembered those days told Voltaire that she often> stoic from the 
court to her lover’s chambers m the Temple, disguised like a country girl, 
with a straw hat on her head, pattens on her feet, and a basket m her 
hand 1 he poet was indeed too iiappy and proud to be discreet He dedi- 
cated to the Duchess the play which had led to their acquaintance, and in the 
dedication expressed hmiself in terms which could not but confirm the reports 
winch had gone abroad. But at Whitehall such an affair tvas regarded m 
no serious light The lady was not afraid to bring Wydierley to court,' 
and to introduce him to a splendid society with whicli, as far as appears, he 
had never before mixed The easy king, who allowed to his mistresses the 
same liberty which he claimed for himself, was pleased with the conversation 
and manners of his new rival So high did Wycherley stand in the royal 
favour that once, when he was confined by a fever to his lodgings in Bow 
Street, Charles, who, with all his faults, n as certamly a man of social and 
affable disposition, cdled on him, sat by his bed, advised him to try change 
of air, and gave him a handsome sum of money to defray the expense of a 
journey Buckingham, then Master of the Horse, and one of that infamous 
ministry known by the name of tlie Cabal, had been one of the Duchess’s 
innumerable paramours He at first showed some symptoi^ of jealousy , 
but he soon, after his fashion, veered round from anger to fondness, and 
gave Wycherley a commission in his own regiment and 'a place in the 
royal household , ‘ ^ _ 

It would be unjust to Wycherley’s memory not to mention here the only" 
good action, as far as we know, of his whole life He is said to have made 
great exertions to obtam the patronage of Buckmgham for the illustnous 
author of Hudibras, who was now smking into an obscure grave, neglected 
fay a nation proud of his genius, nnd by a court which he had served too 
well His Grace consented to see poor Butler , and an appointment was 
made But unliappily two pretty women passed by^ tlie volatile Duke ran 
after them , the opportunity was lost, and could never be legamed 

Tlie second Dutch war, uie most disgraceful war in the whole history of 
England, was now raging It was not in that age considered as by any 
means necessary that a naval officer should receive a professional education 
Voung men of rank, who were hardly able to keep their feet in a breeze, 
served on board of the Kmg’s ships, sometimes with commissions, and 
sometimes as volunteers Mulgrave, Dorset, Rochester,- and many others, 
left the jjlayhouses and the Mall for hammo^s and salt pork, and, ignorant 
as they w ere of the rudiments of naval service, showed, at least, on tlie day 
of battle, the courage ivhich is sddom ivanting m an English gentleman 
All good judges of maritime affairs complamed that, under this ^stem, the 
ships were grossly mismanaged, and that the tarpaulins contracted the vices, 
without acquirmg the graces, of the court But on this subject, as on every 
other where the interests or whims of favourite were concerned, the govern- 
ment of Charles was deaf to' all remonstrances Wydierley did hot dioose- 
to be out of the fashion He embarked, was present at a battle, and cele- 
brated It, on his return, in a copy of verses too bad for the- bellman 

f t '' '' 

• Mr Leigh Hunt supposes that the battle at which Wycherley was present }vas that 
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w About the same time, he brought on the stage hi$ second piece, the 
Gentleman Dancing-Master Hie biographers say nothing, as far as we 
remember, about the fate of this play There is, bon ever, reason to believe 
that, though certainly far superior to Love in aWood, it was not equally sue-, 
cessful It was first tned at the west end of the town, and, as the poet con- 
iessed, “ would scarce do there " It wns then performed m Salisbury Court, 
but, as It would seem, with no better event For, in the prologue to the 
Country Wife, Wycherley described himself as “ the late so baified scribbler " 

In 1675, Country Wife was performed with bnlhaiit success, winch, 
in a literary pomt of view, was not wholly umneritcd For, though one of 
the most profligate and heartless of human compositions, it is the elaborate 
production ofaimnd, not indeed neb, onginal, or imaginative, but ingenious, 
observant, quick to seize hints, and patient of the toil of polishing 

The Plain Dealer, equally immoral and equally well wiitten, appealed in 
1677 At first this piece pleased the people less tlian the cntics , but after 
a time its unquestionable merits and the zealous support of Lord Dorset, 
whose mfiuence m literatyand fashionable society was imbomidcd, established 
It m the public favour 

The fortune of Wycherley was now in the zenith, and began to decline 
A long life was still before him But it was destined to be filled with 
nothing but sliame and wretchedness, domestic dissensions, literary failures, 
and peainiary embarrassments 

The King, who was looldng about for an accomplished man to conduct 
the education of his natural son, the young Duke of Ibchmond, at length 
fi\ed on Wycherley The poet, exulting in Ins good hick, went down to 
amuse himself at Tunbridge Wells, looked into a bookseller’s shop on the 
Pantiles, and, to his great delight, heard a handsome woman ask for the 
Plain Dealer which had just been published He made acquaintance with 
the lady, who piovcd to be the Comitess of Drogheda, a gay young widow , 
with an ample jointure She was charmed with ms person and Ins wit, and, 
after a short flirtation, i^ecd to become his wife Wycherley seems to have 
been apprehensive that this connection might not suit well with the Kiii^s 
plans respecting the Duke of Richmond He accordingly prevailed on the 
lady to consent to a private marriage All came out Cliarles thought the 
conduct of Wycherley both disrespectful and disingenuous Other causes 
probably assisted to alienate the sovereign from the subject who had lately 
been so higlily favoured Buckingham was now in opposition, and had been 
committed to the Tower , not, as Mr Leigh Hunt supposes, on a charge of 
treason, but by an order of the House of Lords for some expressions which 
he had used in debate Wycherley wrote some bad lines in praise of his 
imprisoned patron, which, if they came to the knowledge of tlie King, would 
certainly have made his majesty veiy angry The favour of the court was 
completely withdrawn from the poet An amiable woman with a large foi- 
tnne might indeed have been an ample compensation for the loss But Ladv 
Drogheda was lU-tempeted, uupenous, and extravagantly jealous She had 

which the Duke of York gained over Opdam, in 1665 We heheve that it was one of the 
battlCshetween Rupert and De Ruyter, 10 1673 

The point is of no importance and there cannot be said to be much evidence either 
way- vYc otTer, however, to hf r Leigh Hunt's consideration three arguments, of no great 
weight certainly, yet such as ought, we think, to prevail in the absence of better First, 
It IS not very likely that a young Templar, quite unknown in the world, — and Wycherley 
was such in 1665,— -should have quitted his chambers to go to sea On the other hand. 
It would be in the regular course of things, that, when a courtier and an equerry, he 
should offer his services Secondly, his verses appear to have been written wer a 
drawn battle, like those of 1673, and not after a complete victory, like that of iCCs 
Ihirdly, m the epilogue to the Gentleman Pancing Master, written m 1673, he says 
that “ all gentlemen must pack to sea , ” an expression which makes it probable that he 
did not himself mean to stay behind 
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hetself been a maid of honour at: Whitehall She well hnew in what esti- 
mation conjugal fldehty was held among tlic fine gentlemen thci'c, and watched 
her tojvn husband as assiduously as hir Fmchwife watched his countty wife, ' 
The 'unfortunate wit ivas, indeed, allot! ed to meet his friends at a tavern 
" opposite to his own house But on such occasions the window s were always 
open, in order that her Ladyship, who was posted on the other side of the 
street, might be satisfied that no woman was of tli^ party , • » 

' The death of Lady Drogheda released the poet, from, this distress , but a ' 
senes of disasters, Ui rapid succession, broke doivn his health, his spirits, 
and his fortune His wife meant to leave lum a good property, and left him 
only a lawsuit His father coidd not or would not assist him Wydierky 
ivas at length thrown into the Fleet, and languished there dunng seven years, 
utterly forgotten, as it sliould seem, by tlie gay and Inely circle of which he 
had been a distinguished ornament In the extremity bfliis distress he mi 
ploied the publisher who had been ennehed by the sale of his works to lend 
him twenty pounds, and was refused His comedies," how ever, still kept 
possession of the stage, and drew great audiences which troubled themscli cs 
little about the situation of the author At length James the Sesond, who 
hod now succeeded to tlie throne, happened to go to the tlicatie on an even- 
ing when the Flam Dealer was acted He was pleased by the performance, 
and touched by the fate of the avritcr, whom he probably reincmbeicd ns one 
of die gayest and handsomest of his biotlier’s courtiers The King deter- 
mined to pay Wycherley’s debts, and to settle on tlie unfortunate poet a 
pension of two hundred pounds a year Ihis munificence on the part of a 
Pnneewho was little in the habit of lewardmg literary merit; and whose 
avhole soul was devoted to the interests of his diurch, raises In us a surmise 
which Mr Leigh Hunt wall, we fear, pronounce, very uncharitable We 

cannot help suspecting that it was at tliis tune diat Wycherley returned to 
the communion of the Church of Rome That he did return to the com- 
munion of the Church of Rome is certain. The date of his reconversion, as 
far as we know, has never been mentioned by any biographer Webcheve 
that, if we place it at tins time, we do no injustice’ to the character cither of 
Wycherley or James ' 

Not long after, old Mr Wycherley died , and his son, now past the middle 
of life, came to die family estate Still, however, he was not at his cose, 
HiS embarrassments were great his property ivaS strictly tied up , and he 
was on very bad terms with the heir at-law He appears to have led, dur- 
ing a long course of years, that most wretched life, the life of a vicious old 
boy about town Expensive tastes with httle money, and licentious appetites 
With dechnmg vigour, were the just penance for his earlyirregiflarlties A 
severe illness had produced 'a singular effect on his intellect' His memory 
played hmi pranlcs stranger dian almost any that are" to be fomid m die 
history of that strange- faculty It seemed to be 'at once preternaturally 
strong and pretcmaturalty weak If a book was read to him before he went 
to bed, he would wake the nuLt morning with hiS mind full of the thoughts 
and expressions which he had heard over night , and he would write them 
down, without m the least suspectmg that they lycre not his own '' In his 
verses the same ideas, and even thc'Same words, came over and over again 
severai'times in a short composition ‘ His fine-person bore the marks of 
age, sickness, and sorrow , ahd be mourned for his departed beauty with an 
* eifcminatc regret He could not look without a sigh at the portrut which 
Lely had painted of him when 'he was only twenty eight, and often mur- 
mured Quautum viutatiis^ ah tlh He was still nervously anxious about his ' 
literary reputation, and, not content jvith the fame which he still possessed 
os a dramatist; was determined ^o be renowned as a satirist and an amatory ^ 
poet In 1704, after twenty-seven years of silence, he agam appeared as an 
author lie put forth a large fohoiof miscellaneous verses, winch, we 
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believe, bits never been repnnted* Some oL these pieces had probably cir- 
culated through the town in manuscript ,For, before the volume appeared, 
die critics at the coffee-houses very confidently predicted that it vrould be 
utterly worthless, and were in consequence bitterlyrevilcd by the pott fn an 
ill-written, foolish, 'and egotistical preface. The book amply vmdicated the 
most unfiivoumble prophecies tliat had been hazarded The style and v ersi- 
fication are beneam cnticism , the morals are those of Rodiester For 
Rochester, indeed, tliere was some micuse When his offences against 
‘decorum were committed, he was a very joung man, misled by a prevailing 
fashion Wycherley was sixfy-four He had long outlived the tunes when 
hbcrtmism was regarded as essential to the charactci of a* wit and a gentle- 
man Most of die rising poets, Addison, for example, John PhiUps,‘and 
Rowe, w ere studious of decency We can hardly conceive any thing more 
miserable than the figure which the nbald old man makes in the midst of so 
many sober and w'cll-conducted youths 
In the very year m which tins bulky volume of obscene doggerel was pub- 
lished, Wj dierfey formed an acquaintance of a very singular kind A little, 

pale, crooked, sickly, bnght-eyed urchm, just turned of sixteen, had writ- 
ten some copies of verses m which discerning judges could detect the pro- 
mise 'of future eminence There was, indeed, as yet nothing very staking 
orongm-ilm the conceptions of the young poet But he was alreadyskiUed 

m the art of metneat composition His diction and his music were not 
diosc of the great old masters , but tliat which his ablest contemporancs 
were labouring to do, he already did best His style was not nchly poeli- 
cal, but it was always neat, compact, and pointed IIis verse wanted 
variety of pause, of swell, and of cadence, but never grated harshly on the 
car, or disappomted it by a feeble close 1 he youth was already free of the 

company of wits, and was greatly elated at being mtroduced to the author 
of the Plain Dealer and the Country Wife 
It IS cunous' to trace Qio history of the intercourse which took place 
between Wycherley and Pope, between the representabve of the age 
that was going out and the representative of the age that was coming m, 
between the fnend of Rochester and Buckingham, nnd the friend of 
Lyttelton and hfansfield At first the boy was enchanted by the kind- 
> ness nnd ' condescension of so emment a writer, haunted his door, and 
followed liim about like a spaniel from colTee house to cofiec-house 
Letters full of affection, hunuhty, and fulsome flattery were interchanged 
between the friends But tlie fin>t ardour of affection could not last 
Pope, though at no time scrupulously delicate m his v<nlings or fasti- 
dious as to the morals of his associates, was shocked by tiie mdecency 
of a ralte who, at seventy, was still the representative of the monstrous 
profligacy of the Restoration , As the youtli grew older, as his mind ex- 
panded and his fame rose, he appreciated botli himself and Wycherley more 
correctly He felt a just contempt for the old gentleman’s verses, and 
was at no great pains to conceal his opmion. Wydierley, on the other 
hand, though blinded by self-love to Uie imperfections of what he t^led 
Ins poetry, could not but see that them was an immense difference between 
Ins young companion’s rhymes and hiS own He was divided between two 
feelings He wished to rave the assistance of so skilful a hand to polish 
hi 3 lines and yet he shraiilc from the humihatiott of being beholden for 
literary lusistance to a lad who might have been lus grandson. Pope wis 
willing to give assistance, but was b> no means disposed to give assistance 
and flattery too He took the trouble to retoudi whole reams of feeble 
stumbhng verses, and inserted many vigorous lines which the least skilful 
reader w ill distinguish m an instant But he thought Biat b> tli^ services 
he acquired 1. right to express himself m terms wluch would not, under 
ordinary circumstances, become one who was iddressmg a miiT , of four 
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times lus age In one letter, he tells Wycherley that the worst pieces are 
such as, to lender them veiy good, would lequire ahuost\the entire new 
writing of them ” In another, he gi\es the following account of his cor- 
rections “ Though tlic whole be as short again as at first, there is not one 
thought omitted but what is a repetition of something in your first volume, 
or m this very paper , and tlie versification throughout is, I behev^ sudi 
os nobody can be shocked at The repealed permission you give me of 
dealing freely with you, wll, I hope, excuse what I have done ; for, if 1 
have not spared you when I thought seventy Mould do you a kindness, I 
have not mangled you where 1 thought tliere was no absolute need of 
amputation ” Wycmeiley continued to return thanks for all this hacking 
and hewing, M’hicli was, indeed, of inestimable service to his compositions 
But at last his thanks began to sound aery like reproaches. In pnvate, he 
IS said to have described Pope as a person who could not cut out a suit, but 
who had some skill in turning old coots In his letters to Pope, iiliile he 
acloiowledged that the versification of the poems had been greatly improi ed, 
he spoke of the whole art of versification with scorn, and sneered at tliose 
who preferred sound to sense Pope rcienged himself for this outbreak of 
spleen by return of post He had m lus hands aaolumeof Wycherley’s 
rhymes, and he wrote to say that this volume was so full of faults that he 
could not correct it m ithout completely defacing the manuscript * ‘ I am,” 
he said, “ equally afraid of sparing you, and of ofTcndmg you by too mi-' 
pudent a correction ” This was more than flesh and blood could bcai 
Wycherley reclaimed his papers, m a letter m which resentment shows itself 
plainly through the thin disguise of civihly Pope, glad to be nd of a 
troublesome and inglonous task, sent back the deposit, and, by way of a 
parting courtesy, advised Uie old man to turn his poetry into prose, and 
assured hmi that the public would hke his thoughts much better witlioiit hu: 
versification Thus ended this memorable correspondence 

Wycherley lived some years after the termination of the strange fi^ieud- 
ship which we have desciibed The last scene of lus hfe was, peniaps, the 

most scandalous Ten days before his death, at seventy-fiye, he married a 
young girl, merely in ordei to injure his nephew, an act which proves that 
neither } ears, nor adversity, nor what he called lus philosophy, nor eithei 
of the religions which he had at difleient tunes professed, had taught him 
the rudiments of morality He died m December, 1715, and hes in the 
vault under the church of St Paid m Covent-Garden 
His bndc soon after married a Captain Shnmpton, who thus became 
possessed of a large collection of manuscripts These weie sold to a book- 
seller They were so full of erasures and mterlmeations that no pmiter 
could decipher them It was necessary to call in the aid of a professed 
cntic , and Theobald, the editor of Shakspeare, and the hero of the first 
Dunciod, was employed to ascertam the true reading In this, way a 
volume of miscellanies in verse and prose was got up for the market The 
collection denves all its value from the traces of Pope’s hand, which are 
every where discernible > 

Of the moral character of Wycherley it can hardly be necessary for us to 
say more His fame as a wnter rests wholly on lus comedies, and chiefly 
on the last two Even as a comic wnter, he w as neither of the best school, 
nor highest m Jus school He was in truth a worse Congreve His chief 
ment, hke Congreve’s,, hes m the style of lus dialogue But tlie wit which 
lights up the Plain Dealer and the Country Wife is pale and flickering, 
when compared with the gorgeous blaze which dazzles us almost to blind- ' “ 
ness in Love for Love and die Way of the World Like Congreve, and, 
indeed, even more than Congreve, Wycherley is ready to sacnfice dramatic" 
propriety to the liveliness of his dialogue The poet speaks out of the 
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monUis of all liis dunces and coxcombs, and makes, them descnbe them* 
selves with a good sense and acuteness tt^ch puts them on a level with the 
wits and heroes We will give two instances, tile first which occur to us, 
from die Country Wife There aremtheworld fools who find the society 
of old friends msipid, and who are always running after new companions 
Sudi a character is a fur subject for comedy. But nothing can be more 
absurd than to introduce a man of this sort saying to his comrade, “ I can 
deny you notiung for though I have known thee a great wlule, never go if I 
do not love thee as well as a new acquaintance ’’ That town-wits, again, have 
alwajs been rather a heartless class, is true But none of them, we will 
answer for it; ever said to a young lady to whom he was making love, 

“ We w’lts rad and make love often, but to show our parts as we have no 
affections, so we have no malice ” 

Wycherley’s plays are said to liavc been tlie produce of long and patient 
labour The epithet of “ slow” was early given to him hy Rochester, and 
-was frequently repeated In truth his mind, unless w c are greatly mistaken, 
was naturally a very meagre soil, and was forced only by great labour and 
outlay to hear fruit which, after all, was not of the highest flavoiu He lias 
scarcely more claim to ongmahty Uian Terence It is not too much to say 
that there IS hardly any thing of the least value m Ins pkys of winch the 
hint IS not to be found elsewhere The best scenes in the Gentleman 
Dancing-Master were suggested by Calderon’s Maestro de Datisar, not by 
any means one of the happiest comethesjof the great Castilian poet The 
Country Wife is Iwrrowed fiom the Ecole des Mans and the EcoU des 
Femmes The groundwork of the Plam Dealer is taken from the Mtsau- 
(htvj>e of Molifere One whole scene is almost translated from tlie CrtUgue 
de V j^cole des Femmes Fidela is Shaksjieare’s Viola stolen, and marred 
in the steahng, and the Widow Blackacre, beyond comparison Wycherley’s 
best comic Aaracter, is the Countess m Racine’s F/aideitrs, talkmg the 
jargon of English instead of that of French chicane 

The only thing original about Wycherley, the only thing which he could 
furnish from his own mind in mexhaustible abundance, was profligacy Jt 
is cunous to observe how' every thing that he touched, however pure and 
noble, took m an instant the colour of his own mind Compare the Ecole 
i/if with the Country Wife Agnesis a simple and amiable girl, 

whose heart is indeed full of love, but of love sanctioned by honour, 
morality, and religion Her natural talents are great They have been 
hidden, and, as it might appear, destroyed by an education elaborately had 
But they are called forth into full energy by a virtuous passion Her lover, 
whde he adores her beauty, xs too honest a man to abuse the confiding ten- 
derness of a creature so charming and inexperienced Wycherley takes this 
plot into his hands; and forthwith this sweet and graceful courtship becomes 
a licentious mtngue of the lowest and least sentimental kind, between, an 
impudent London rake and the idiot wife of a comitry squire We will not 
go mto details In truth, Wycherley’s indecency is protected against the 
critics as a skunk is protected against the hunters It is safe, because it is 
too filthy to handle, and too noisome even to approach 
It is the same with the Plain Dealer How careful has Shakspeare been * 
in Twelfth Night to preserve the dignity and delicacy of Viok under her 
disguise ' Even when wearing a page’s doublet and hose, she is never 
mixed up with any transaction whidi the most fastidious mmd could regard 
as leaving a stain on her She is employed by the Duke on an embassy of 
love to Olivia, hut on an embassy of the most honourable kind Wycheiley 
borrows Viola; and Viola forthwith becomes a pandar of the basest sort 
But the character of> Manly is the best illustration of our meaning Mohere 
evhihited in his misanthrope>a pure and noble mmd which had been sorely 
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vexed by the sight of perfidy and malevolence, disguised under the forms of ^ 
politeness As every extreme naturally generates its contrary, Alceste 
adopts a standard of good and evil directly opposed to that of the society 
which surrounds him. Courtesy seems to him a vice , and those stern vir-> 
tries which are neglected by the fops and coquettes of Fans become too 
exclusively the objects of his veneration >Hc is often to blame , he is often 
iidiculous ; but he is always a good man , and the feeling which he inspires 
is regret that a person so estimable sliould be so unamiable Wycherley 
borrowed Alceste, and turned. Jiim, — ^we quote the words of so lenient n 
critic as Mr Leigh Hunt, — ^into “ a ferocious sensualist, who believed him,< 
self as great a rascal as he thought e\ erybody else The surliness of 
Moli^re’s hero is copied and caiicaturcd But the most nauseous libertinism , 
and the most dastardly fraud are substituted for the purity and integnty of 
the oiiginal And, to make the whole complete, Wjclierlcy docs notfSccm 
to have been aware that he was not drawing the portrait of an eminently ‘ 
honest man. ' So depraved was his moral taste tluit, while he firmly believed , 
that he was producing a picture of virtue too, exalted for the commerce of 
this world, he was really deliiit.atmg the greatest rascal that is to be found, ^ 
even in his own wntings 

We pass a very severe censure on Wyclierley, when we say that it is a 
relief to turn from him to Congreve Congreve’s wntings, indeed, are' Ky 
no means pure , nor was he, as far as we are able to judge, a wann-hearted 
or high-minded man. Yet, m coming to him, we feel that the worst, is 
over, tint we are one remove further from the Restoration, that we arc past ^ 
the Nadir of national taste and morality , 

WiLUiUt Congreve was bom m 1670, at Bardsey, in theneighbourhood" 
of Leeds His father, a younger son of a very ancient Staffordshire family, ’ 
had distuiguished lumself among the cavaliers m tlie uvil war, was set douai 
after the Restoration for the Order of the Royal Oak,* and subsequently ' 
settled m Ireland, under the patronage of the Eail of Burlington 

Congreve passed his childhood and youth in Ireland He was sent to 
school at Kilkenny, and thence went to the University of Dubhn Hts 
learning does great honour to his- instructors From his wntmga it appears, 
not only that he was well acquamted with Latm literature^ but that Ins 
knowledge of the Greek poets was such as was no^ m his time, common 
even in a college ’ t 

When he had completed his academical stijdies, he was sent to London 
to study the law, and was entered of the Middle Temple He troubled him- 
self, however, very little about pleading or conveyancing, and gave hunseU 
up to literature and society. Two kinds of ambition .early took possession 
)f his mmd, and often pulled it in opposite directions He was conscious, 
of great fertility of thought and power of mgenious combination His lively 
conversation, his pohshed manners, and his highly resectable connections, 
had obtained for him ready access to the best company. He longed to be 
a great wnter He longed to be a man of fasluon. Either object was 
witliinhis reach But could he secure both’f Was there not something 
vulgar in letters, something inconsistent with the easy apatlietic graces of a 
man of the mode? Was it anstocratical'to be confounded with creatures 
who lived m the cocklofts ,of Grub Street, to bargain with pubhsliers, to 
hurry printers’ devils and be huined by them> to squabble with managers, 
to be applauded or hissed by pit, boxes, and g.alleries? Could he forego 
the renoivn of bemg tlie first wit of, his age? Could he attam thaf renowm 
TOthOTt suUyiug what he valued quite os much, his character for gentility ’ 

1 he history of his life is the history of a conllic^between these two impulses 
In his youth the desire of literary fame had the nnstery, but soon the 
'meaner ambition overpowered the higher, and ootamed supreme dominion 
over his mind \ ' , 

' - I ' , . " 1 , 
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His uv' i \ no\d of no fire.it latw, he puWiahed un«’t.r the assumed 
name of Hi-> *.ecwKl was the Old JJ.ichc!orj nettd m id93, .a pHy 

!nfi.nor mdceil to his other comedies, but, ui lU oivn line, infenor to them 
aloacv 'riicplot i» c^uaUj dtatiliilc of tuteiol ind of jwxibability. The clntac- 
tors are cither not dijtinfiui.slwh!c, or are dii.tlugwishi.d only by pecuhnnUas 
of the nioiC fihriofi hit d Ilut the dtalofitu. us respiendent uiUtivtt and Jo> 
q^tcnvc, uh.uh mdcud aiv so alitimbnt Uiat the fool comes t» for on omptc 
•diare, and >«t pre^jcrvca accrUtn uiUotj^u^al air, a certain tmlescnbahle tius;, 
cfiiiucli Wycherley hud tpscu no example, and vihich Slitndan in lam at* 
temptol to lanUte The author, divided beiueui pndc and shame, pnde 
St h-*Mnj wiitca a fiood play, ind dvune at having done an u'lfjuitleinan* 
hkcthiftj, ntcUndeti thit hc h-'d merdy -cnbolcd a ftu scenes for his oua 
u'liustuicn , cud aficctud to yield unviillmglj to th.. unportumtios of those 
« ho pressed him to try hi fortune on tlio stage. Tht Old ilachUor was seen 
111 man.i-cnpt by Oryduti, one of whose ikst iiuj'litics was n hearty and 
geueioas admirUion for Uu. talents of others Hu duclarud that he lud never 
Ttadsuch a lir'.t play, and lent lus stnicts to bring it into a form fit foi re- 
pitsuntAtson. Nothing wa. w anting to the suucuss of the piece It was so 
CTwt to bring into pla^ all Ute comic taluic, and to cuhibil on the boanls 
in oi'c view aird'c be luty, which Dmry -Lane ITicatre, then the only theatre 
m Lordon, cuuid assemble flic result was a complete inumpli , and liie 
auti or.vos gn'Utiedw'iUi rewards more substamtal than the applauses of the 
pit, Monlagi., ilicna lord, of the treasury, umiiLdiatelygaaelum i place, 
and, in a sliorl tipit, added the reversion of another place of much gre.vtcr 
value, wliieii, however, did not become vacant till many years h.ul elapsed 
In iC»}}, Comjrevo lutuigbt out the Double Dealer, a comedy in which 
ail the pov.crs winch had produced the Old Bachelor showed iht'mscives 
tnalurcd by time ind improved by exerasc But the audience was shocke*d 
by tlie eJianctets of Maskwell and Lady Toiiehwootl And, indexcl, then. 
» sumuhing strangely Kvohing in the v>.iy in wliith a group that seems to 
belotig to the house of lanas or of Belops is introduced into the midst of the 
Brusks, Froths, Cwrelesses, and I’lyants 'I lie play was unfavourably re* 
cciteil Vet, if the pratso of distingntsbed men could compensate on author 
for the desapprouation of the multitude, Congreve* had no reason to repine 
Dry den, in one of the most mgeanous, magnmeent, and pathetic pieces lliat 
he ever wrote, extolled thcauinor of the Double Dealer ui terms which now 
appear extravagantly hyperbolical. '1 ill Congrev u came fortli, — so ran tins 
cvijuisite flattery, — the supcrionty of the jioets who preceded tlie civil wars 
was aeknuvvledged. 

"Theusvv 14 iho giant race before the flood " 

Smee the rcUim of the Royal Houf e, nmcli art and ubdity had been exerted, 
but the old masters bad been still unnvuUed 

** Our builders were with want of genuu curst, 

/ 'ibc second leniple was not like Uie first *' i 

At length a vvnlei' had arisen vvho, just emerging from boyhood, hail sur* 
passed the'.amhors of the Knight of the Bunimg Pestle and of the Silcm 
Woman, and vvho had only one rival left to coucend with. > 

Heaven, that but onto was urodigal before, 

To bhakspearc gave as much, she could not give him more ” ' 

Some lines near the end of the poem are singularly graceful and touching, 
and sank deep into the heart of Congreve. 

^ ’* Already lun I vvoni with cares and age, ' 

And just abandoning the ungrueful stage , 

, But yom whom every iduse and Grice adorn', 

1 1 Whom I foresee to fetter fortune born, 

Be Dnd to my rein uns , and, oh, defend 
Against your judgment your departed friend 
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Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue, ' ^ 

But guard those laurels wmch descend to you ” i , 

,The crowd, as usual, gradually came over to the opinioa of the men of 
note, and the Double Dealer was before long quite as much admired, though 
perhaps never so much liked, as the Old Bachelor 

In 1695 appeared Love for Love, superior both in uit and in scenic effect 
to either of the preceding plays It uas performed at a new theatre uhich 
Betterton and some other actors, disgusted by the treatment which they had 
received in Drury Lane, had just opened in a tennis-court near Lincoln’s Inn 
Scarcely any comedy w ithin the memory of the oldest man had been equally 
successful The actors were so elated that they gave Congreve a share m 
their theatre , and he promised m return to furnish them with a play every 
year, if his health would permit Two years passed, however, before he pro- 
duced the “Mournmg Bnde,” a play which, paltry as it is when compared, 
we do not say, u ith Lear or hfacbeth, but with the best dramas of hfas- 
singei and Ford, stands very high among the tragedies of the age in uluch 
It was written To find any thing so good we must go twelve years back to 
Venice Preserved, or si\ years forward to the Fair Penitent The noble 
passage which Johnson, both in writing and comersation, extolled above any 
other in the English drama, has suffered greatly m the public estimation from 
the extravagance of his praise Had he contented himself with saying tliat 
It was finer than any thing in the tragedies of Dryden, Otway, Lee, Rowe, 
Southern, Hughes, and Addison, than any thing, m short, that had been 
written for the stage since the days of Charles the First, he w’ould not have 
been in the wong 

The success of the Mourning Bnde was even greater tlian that of Love” 
for Lo\ e Congreve avas now allow ed to be tlie first tragic as well as the first 
comic dramabst of his time , and all this at twenty-seven- We believe that 
no English wnter except Lord Byron has, at so early an age, stood so high 
in the estimation of his contemporanes ' 

At this time took place an event which desen'cs, in our opinion, a very 
difierent sort of notice fi om that which has been bestowed on it by Mr Leigh 
Hunt The nation had now nearly recovered from the demoralising effect 
of the Puntan austerity The gloomy lollies of the leign of tlie Saints were 
but faintly remembered The evils produced by profaneness and debauchery 
avere recent and glaring The Court, smee the Revolution, had ceased to 
patronise licentiousness Mary was stnctly pious , and the vices of the cold 7 
stem, and silent William, were not obtruded on the public eye „ Discoun- 
tenanced by the government, and falling in the favour of tlie people, the pro- 
fligacy of the Restoration still maintained its ground m some parts of society 
Its strongholds were the places where men of ivit and fashion congiegatcd, 
and above aU, the theatres At this conjuncture arose a great reformer w hom, 
widely as we differ from him m many important points, we can never men- 
tion ivithout respect 

Jeremy Collier was a clergyman of the Church of England, bred at 
Cambridge His talents and attainments were, such as might have been - 
expected to laise him to the lughest honours of Ins profession He had an 
extensive knowledge of books , yet beliad mingled muchavith polite society, 
and is said not to have wanted either grace" or vivacity in conversation 
There were few branches of literature to which he had not paid some atten- 
tion But ecclesiastical antiquity w®* his favourite study In religious 
opmions he belonged to that section of the Church of England which lies 
farthest from Geneva and nearest to Rome His notions touching Episcopal 
government, holy orders, the efficacy of the sacraments, the authonty of the ' 
Fathers, the guilt of schism, the importance of vestments, ceremonies, and 
solemn days, differed little from those which are now held by Dr Puseyand 
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were made to sliake liis perverse mtegrity by offers of •yvealth and digmty, 
but in vain \Ylien he died, towards the end of the reign of George, the 
First, he was still under the bin of the law ^ ' 

/ We shall not be suspected of regarding cither die pohtics or die theology 
of Collier vnth partiality , but \ e believe him to have been as honest and 
courageous a man as ever hved, We will go furdier, and say that, though 
passionate and often wrong-headed, he was a singularly fair controversialist, 
sandid, generous, too high-spirited to -.take mean advantages even an the 
most exciting disputes, and pure from all taint of personal malevolence It 
must also be admitted that his opmions on ecclesiastical and political atfairs, 
though 111 themselves absurd and pernicious, eminently qualified him to be 
the reformer of our lighter literature The hbertmism of diepixss and of 
the stage was, as we have said, the effect of a reaction agaiust the Puritan 
slrictness Profligacy was, like the oak leaf on the twenty-ninth of May, 
the badge of a cavalier and a high churchman. Beccncy was associated 
with convcntides and calves’ heacb Grave prelates were too mudi dis- 
posed to wink qt die excesses of a body of zealous and able allies who 
covered Roundheads and Presbyterians with ridicule If a Wing raised his 
voice against the impiety and licentiousness of the fashionable' wnters, his 
mouth was instautly stopped by the retort , You are one of those who groan 
at a light quotation from Scripture, and raise estates out of the plunder of 
the Churcli, who diudder at a double entendte, and chop off die heads of, 
kings A Baxter, a Burnet, even a Tillotson, would have done htde to 
purify OUT literature But when a man, fanatical in the cqusc of episcopacy 
and actually under oudawry for his attachment to hereditary nght^ came 
forward as the champion of decency, the battle was already half won ’ 

In 1698, Collier published his Short View of die Profanen^ and Im- 
morality of the English Stage, a book which threw the whole literary 
world into commotion, but vvhi^ is now much-less read dian it deserves 
The faults of the work, indeed, are neither few nor small. The disserta- < 
tions on the Greek and Latin drama do not at all help the argument, 'and,' 
whatever mw have been thought of them by the generahon which, fanaed 
tliat Christ Church had refuted Bendey, are such as,, in the present day, a 
scholar of very humble pretensions may venture to pronounce boyi^, or 
rather babyish The censures are not suificiendy discnmmating The < 
authors whom Collier accused had been guilty of sudi gross sins against 
decency that he was certain to weaken mstcad of strengthemug his cose, 
by introducing mto his charge against them any matter about vmch diere 
could be the smallest dispute He was, however, so injudicious as to place 
among the outrageous offences which he jusUy prraigned, some things 
which are really quite innocent, and some shght instances o^ levity which, 
though not perhaps stnctly correct, could t^sily be paralleled from the . 
worl 3 of writers who had rendered great services to morality and religion 
Thus he blames Congreve, the number and gravity of who^e real transgres- 
sions made it quite unnecessary to tax him with any that were not real, for 
using the words “martyr” and “inspiration” m a light sense , as If' an' 
archbishop might not say that a speech \vas, inspired by claret, or that an - 
alderman was a martyr to the gout Sometimes^ again, Collier does not 
suESciently distinguish between the dramatist and the persons ‘pf the drama. 
Thus he blames Vanbrugh for putting into Lord Foppington’s mouth some 
contemptuous expressions respecting the Church service , though it is ob- 
wns 'that Vanbrugh could not better egress , reverence than by making 
Lord Foppmgton express contempt. There is also throughout the. Short 
Viw too strong a display of professional feelmg Colher is not content 
wi th claiming for his order an immunity from indiscnmmate scurrility , he 
Will not allow that, in any case, any word or .apt of a divine can be a pro- 
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pci subject for ndicule Nor does he coniine this benefit of dergy to the 
nnnisters of the Established Church. He' extends the privilege to Catholic 
priests, and, what in him is more surprising, to Dissenting preachers 1 his, 
‘however, is a mere tnfle Imaums, Brahmins, pnests of Jupiter, priests of 
Bial,; aie all to be held sacred Dryden is blmned for making the Mufti 
111 Don Sebastian talk nonsense Lee is called to a severe account for his 
incivility to Tiresias But the most cunous< passage is tliat in winch 
Collier resents some uncivil reflections thrown oy Cassandra, in Dtydeii’s 
CleomeneS, on tlie calf 'Apis and bis hierophants The words “ grass< 
eatmg foddered-god,'* words which really are much in the style of several 
passages in the Old Testament, give as much offence to this Christian 
' divine as they could have given to the pnests of Memphis. 

■'But, ivlien all deductions have been made, great merit must he allowed to 
this work There is hardly any book of that time fiom which it \\ouid be 
possible to select specimens of writmgso excellent and so vanous To com- 
pare Collier AVith Pascal would indeed be absurd Yet we hardly know 
where, ‘ except m tho'Provmcial Letten., we can find miitli so harmoniously 
and' becomingly blended unth solcmmty os^n the Short View In tiutli, all 
the modes of ridicule, from broad fun to- polished and antithetical sarcasm, 
wore at Collier's command On’the other hand, he was complete master of 
the ihetoric of honest indignation We scarcely know any volume which 
contains so many bursts of that peculiar eloquence which comes from the ' 
heait and goes to the heart ■’Indeed the qnnt of the book is truly heroic 
In order finriy to appreciate it, we must remember the situation m whidi the 
writer stood He was under the frown of power His name ivas already a 
mark foi the'invectnes of one half of the writers of the age, when, m the 
’ cause of good taste, good sense, and good morals, he gave battle to the other 
half Strong as his political prejudices were, he seems on tins occasion to 
hai'C entirely laid tliem aside He has forgotten that he is a Jacobite, and 
remembers only that he is a cibzcn ana a Christian Some of his sln^est 
censures' are dnected against poetry which had been haded with dehght by 
theTdry par^, and had mfiicted a deep wound on the Whigs It is inspintmg 
to see how gallantly the solitary outlaw advances to attadc enemies, formid- 
able separately, and, It might have been thought, irresistible when comhnied, 
distnbutes ins swashing blows right and left among Wycherley, Congreve., 
and Vanbrugh, treads the wretched D’Urfey down m the dirt beneath his feeb 
and stnkes with all lus strength full at the towering crest of Dryden > 

1 he effect produced by the Short View was immense The nation w as on 
the'side of Collier ' But it could not be doubted that, m the great host winch 
he had defied, some champion would be found to lift the gauntlet The geiierM 
belief was that Dryden would take the field ; and all the wits anticipated a 
sharp contest between two well-paired combatants The great poet ha^heen 
singled out m the most marked manner Ibw'as well known that he was 
deeply hurt, that much smaller provocations had formerly louuedhim to vio- 
lent resentment, and that there was no htcrary weapon, offensive or defen- 
sive, < of w hich he w as not master Bat his conscience smote him , he stood 
^bashed^' like the fqllen archangel at the lebulvc of Zephon, — 

" And felt how awful aoodness Is, and saw < 

! Vmuom her shape How lovely, saw and pined 
a? loss “ , - - 

At a later period he mentioned the Short Viewm the preface to lus Fables. 
He complamcd, wi& some dspenty, of the harshness with w hich he had been 
t^ted, and urged wme matters m mitigation ^ But, on the whole, he frankly 
acknowledged that he had been justly reproved ** If,” said he, Mr Collier 
bo my enemy, let him tnumph If he be my fnend, as I have given lumno 
petsonal occasion to be otherwise, he will he glad of my repentance ” 
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It would have been wise m Congreve to follow his master’s example. ' He 
was precisely m that situation in which it is madness to attempt a vmdication , 
forhis guilt was so dear, that noaddress or eloquence could obtain an acquittal 
On the other hand, there were m his case many extenuating circumstances 
which, if he had acknowledged his error and promised amendment, would 
hav c procured bis pardon The most rigid censor could not but malwe great 

alloivances for the mults into which so young a man had been seduced by evil 
example, by tlie luxunance of a vigorous fancy, and by the mebnating eSecf 
of popular applause The esteem, 'as well as the admiration, of the public 
was still within his reai^ He might easily have effaced all memory of his 
< transgressions, and have shared with Addison the glory of showing that the 
most brilliant wit maybe the ally of virtue But, in onycasc, prudence should 
have restrained him from encountermg Collier The nonjuror ivas a man 
thoroughly fitted by nature, education, and habit, for polemical dispute Con- 
greve’s mind, though a mind of no common fertihty and vigour, was of a dif- 
ferent class No man understood so weU the art of polishing epigrams and 
repartees into the clearest effulgence, and setting them neatly in easy and fami 
liar dialogue In this sort of jewelleiy he attained to a mastery unprecedented 
and inimitable But he was alti^e&er rude in the art of controversy , and 
he had a cause to defend which scarcely any art could have rendered victonous 
The e\ ent was such as might have been foreseen Congreve’s answer was 
a complete failure He avas angry obscure, and dull Even tlie Green Room 
and Will’s Coffee-house were compelled to acknowledge that in wit, as well 
as in argument, the parson had a decided advantage over the poet Not only 
was Congreve unable to make any show of a case where he was m theavrong , 
hut he succeeded in putting himself completely in the wrong where he avas in 
the right Collier had taxed him avith profaneness for ualling a clergyman 
Mr Png, and for introducing a coachman named Jehu, in allusion to the Kmg 
of Israd, avho avas knoavn at a distance by his funous driving Had there 
been nothing avorse in the Old Bachelor and Double Dealer, Congreve might 
pass for as pure a avriter as Coavper himself, avho, m poems revised by so 
austereacensorasTohnNewton,<x^afox-huntingsquireNimrod, and gives 
to a chaplam the disrespectful name of Smug. Congreve might with good 
effect have appealed to die public whether it might not be fairly presumed 
that,avhen such fnvolons charges averemade, there avere no very senous charges 
to make Instead of doing this, he pretended that he mewt no allusion to 
the Bible by the name of Jehu, andno reflection by the name'of Frig Strange, 
that 1 man of such ports should, m order to defend himself agamst imputa- 
tions avhich nobody could regard as important, tell untruths whidi it avas cei.- 
tam Uiat nobody would believe ' , 

One of the pleas avhich Congreve set up for himself and his brethren was 
tliat, though they might be guilty of a little levity here and tliere, >they avere 
careful to mculcate a moral, packed close mto two or three hnes, at tlie end 
of every play Had the fact been as he stated it, the defence avould be worth 
very little For no man acquamted with human nature could think that a„ 
sentenbous couplet avould undo all the mischief that five profligate acts had 
done But it avould have been avise m Con^eve to have looked again at his 
oavn comedies before he used this argument. Collier did so , and found that 
the moral of the Old Bachelor, the grave apophthegm which is to be a set-off 
against all the hbertmism of the piece, is contamed in the folloavmg tnplct r 

" Wliat rugged wa>s attend the noon of life ' 

Our sun dedmes, and arith avliat anxious strife. 

What pain, we tug that galling load— a wife “ , , 

“ Love for Love,” says CoUiei, “ may have a somewhat better farewell, but 
it would do a man httle service shotdd he remember it to his dymgdkiy - 
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The miracle toil-vy ts, that mc fiml 
A lo>er true, not ^t % itoman's kind '* 

Collier’s reply ivas'seicrc and triumphant One of hts repartees we wtll 
nuoie, not as a favourable specimen of ms manner, but because it v as called 
lortli by Congrcie’s charactensuc afTectation The poet spoke of the Old 
Bachelor as a tnfle to which he attached no value, and which had becoini. 
public by a sort of accident " I wrote it,” he said, “ to amuse nijself 111 
a slow recovery from a fit of sickness ” **\Vliat his disease was,” replied 
Collier, 1 am not to inquire but it must be a very ill one to be worse 
than the remedy ” 

All that Congreie gamed by coming forward on this occasion was that he 
completely deprived himself of the excuse winch he might with justice have 
pleaded for his early ofilnccs “Why,” asked Collier, “should the man 
laugh at the imschiw of the boy, and make the disorders of Ins nonage his 
own, by an after approbation?” 

Congreve was not Collier's only opponent. Vanbrugh, Dennis, and 
Settle took the field And, from a passage m a contemporary satire, weaie 
nidmed to think that among the answers to the Short View w as one wntten, 
or supposed to he wntten, by Wycherley. The victory remained with 
Collier A great and rapid refonn m almost all the departments of oui 
lighter htcraturc was the effect of his labours A new mce of wits and 
poets arose, who generally treated with reverence the great tics which bind 
society together, and whose very indecencies were decent when compared 
with those of the school which iloimshul dunng the last forty years of the 
seventeenth century 

This controversy probably prevented Congreve from fulfillmg the engage- 
ments into which he had entered with tlie actors It was not till 1700 that 
he produced the Way of tlie World, the most deeply meditated and the 
most hnllmntly written of aU his works It wants, perhsms, the constant 
movement, the effervescence of ammal spints, winch we find 111 Love for 
Lovt But tlie hysterical rants of Lady Wishfort, the meeting of Witwould 
and Ins brother, the country kiught’s courtship and his subsequent revel, 
and, above all, the chase and surrender of hlillamant, are superior to any 
thing that is to be found in the whole range of Euglish comedy from the 
civil war downwards It is quite inevpltcablc to us that this play should 
have failed on the stage Yet so it was ; and the autlior, already sore with, 
the wounds whicli Collier had inflicted, was galled past endurance by this 
new stroke He resolved never again to expose himself to the rudeness of 
a tasteless audience, and took leave of the tlieatre for evei 

He lived twenty eight years longer, without addmg to the high hterary 
reputation which he had attained He read much while he retained his eye- 
sight, and now and then wrote a short essay, or put an idle tale into verse , 
but he appears never to have planned any considerable work The miscel- 
laneous pieces which he published in 1710 are of little value, and have long 
been forgotten 

'Hie stock of Tame winch he had acquired by his comedies was sufficient, 
assisted by the graces of his manner and conversation, to secure for him a 
high place' in the estimation of the world Dunng the winter, he lived 
among the most distinguished and agreeable people in London. His sum- 
mers were passed at the splendid country-seats of ministers and peers 
j Literary envy and pohtical faction, which in Uiat age respected nothing else, 
respected his' repose He professed to be one of the party of which his 
patron Montagu, now Lord Halifax, was the head But he had 'civil words 
and small good offices for men of every shade of opinion ' And men of 
every shade of opinion spoke well of him m retuni ' 

^ ’ * His means were for a long time scanty The place which he had in/pos- 
* ‘ 2 p 
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session barely enabled him to live with comfoit And, when the Tories 
came into power, some thought that he would lose even this moderate 
provision But Harley, who was by no means disposed to adopt the exter- 
minating pohcy of the October club, and who, with all his faults of under-” 
standing and temper, had a sincere kindness for men of genius, reassured 
the auMous poet by quoting very gracefully and happily the lines of Virgil, 

“ Non obtusa adco gcstamus pectora Pccni, 

Ncc tam avcrsus equos lyna Sol jungit ab urbe ‘ 

The indulgence with whicn Congreve was treated bv the Tones was not 
purchased by any concession on his part which could justly offend the 
wings. It was his rare good fortune to share the tiiumph of his friends 
without having shared their proscription When the House of Hanover 
came to the throne, he partook largely of the prosperity of those with whom 
he was connected The reversion to which he had been nominated twenty 
years before fell in He was made secretary to the island of Jamaica , aiuL 
Ills whole income amounted to twelve hundred a year, a fortune winch, for 
a single man, was m that age not only easy but splendid. He continued, 
however, to practise the frugality which he had learned when he could 
scarce spare, as Swift tells us, a shilling to pay the chairmen who carried, 
him to Lord Halifax’s Though he had nobody to save foi, he laid up at 
least as much as he spent. * , , 

The mfirmities of age came eaily upon him His habits had been intem- 
perate , he suffered much from gout , and, when confined to Ins chamber, 
he liad no longer the solace of literature Blindness, the most cruel mi->- 
fortune that can befall the lonely student, made his books useless to him ^ 
He was thrown on society for all his amusement j and in, society lus good 
breeding and vivacity made him always welcome , ' 

By the rising men of letters he was considered not as a nval, but as a 
classic He had left their arena , he never measured his strength with 
them, and he was always loud m applause of their ^exertions Ihey 
could, therefore, entertaui no jealousy of him, and thought no more of 
detracting from his fame than of carping at the great men who had beeiij 
lymg a hundred years in Poet's Comer. Even the inmates of Grub Street, 
even die heroes of the Dunciad, weie for once just to hvmg merit There 
can be no stronger illustration of the estimation m which Congreve was held 
than the fact that the English Iliad, a work which appeared with more 
splendid auspices tluin any other m our language, was dedicated to hmi 
There was not a duke m the kingdom who would not have been proud of 
such a comphmeiit Hr Johnson expresses great admiration for Jhe inde- 
pendence of spirit which Pope showed on tl^ occasion ' “ He psased oyer 
peers and statesmen to inscribe his Iliad to Congreve, witli a magnanimity 
of winch the pmisc had been complete, had lus friend's virtue been equal' to 
his wit "Wliy he was chosen for so great an honour, it is not now possible 
to know ” It IS certainly impossible to know, yet we think, it is possible 
to guess The translation of the Iliad had been zealously befriended by 
men of^ all pobtical opinions T^e poet who, at aiv early age, had been 
raised to aflluence by the emulous libei^ity of Whigs and Tones, could 
not with propnety msenbe to a chief of either party a work which had 
been munificently patronised by bo&. It was necessary to find some per- 
son who was at once eminent and neutral It lyas therefore necessary to 
pass over peers and statesmen Congreve had a high name m letters He 
had a high name m anstocratic circles He hved on terms of avihly Vith 
men of all parties By a courtesy paid to him, neither the mmisters nor the 
lei^ts of the opposition could be offended ^ ' 

The smgular affectation whtcli had from the first been cliaracteristic of 
. Congreve grew stronger au,d stronger as he advanced m Ufe. T At last it 
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beciiRsi uSs.*^itC'' L U) Ii'ju U» heir l.o tA.vn pranu^ VoUairo, 

\%kcw w«l \ Ltnvd «,» hy tbc * >St«g ilc-iro fur ln«.nuv rcuowfl, was half 
fii^cal 3 A half tlti-K Iwf h> avlial Iw. aw, iturm}; his vi.ii lo Kiigkml, of 
tlj‘3 k;ainf)id*ivii:y Vvhlus Cong etc thkclauii-ol the tharotlcr of a poet, 
tl*‘vhred I’l’i lin wtaji vsi.jc tril*cjj j>uvltte.wj m an nlL hour, ami begged 
tlpt Voltaijc vtoafd co»u«kr bun T»udy as n genUenuu “If jou had 
l«:e \ i .ealj a j^citlUinan,” wid VoU.wa, “I should not ha\c eomc to iCe 
)oa '' 

Cosgiv\c w a not a roan of w.aim rScciions IJmniisUc I'esibe hml none ; 
and t« the i^atjwtaty conovctt ms which he fonnul w uh a sutccssiou of 
I*. -.u4ie:> fiO'o thogteen roo«i heart does not appear toluave beeitinterc.stcd 
♦ « lU h i attachiiK.iis Uiai to Mi a llmo girdle ii>lul the longest and wais the 
inv^t cckb’Tj.tvrd The, ch.irtiWtig aetiej.-, who w is, during many >tars, the 
iddof '•’I toaden, wUo-.e'‘iai eaitwal the utal broil tii whica MoiuUfDri 
lOl, and ^ot whnhLotd Myhnii was mid by the neerr, aid to whom the 
LitrJ el SctPiJale was vajd to bwe madi honouidile .addteves, had con- 
dueted lu.rj<ir, m \ct> li’jiug circum tauces, with c\*raordniftr> discretion 
Coimvae at !er ph Kcsire her co iSa’ential friend. '1 iuy eonslanily rode 
out tiigether and dand together, borie jicoplj and that she was his mis 
ijovj., ..ltd othera Uiat she would soon 1,0 lus iv'fe*. He war at I'ut drawai 
(c,ny froia her by the inrtuence of t weaitlncr and hluighlierbcautt Ilta- 
Tiatta, da igbler ef thegieat Matlborougli, ard Comittsi ot tJoiltilphm, h.id, 
on her f ill ei’s dea.h, siteeccded to h s ilu, cdoni, and to the greater pait of 
IiM aaincn,Mt ptnpcriv Her hui’wnd\rv> an inognihcant m.ut, of whom 
Lvi*i the Uetfield aaiu that he came to the House ot Peers onlj to sleep, and 
that he jui^du as wcU bleep on the right as on the left of the wool cick Kc- 
tween die JUud« as aid Coiijmeve sprnigup ainosleH:cenlncfiiendsKip He 
Inda^nteiery day .tlUci tault, and aswsted in the direction of her concerts 
That ruJigiunt old hcldame, the IXiwager Duehcss bandi, who had quar* 
ailed W'ltn her d.ioglutr.as she had quarrelled ailli c%er) body eke, affected 
to stispevJt diat theic wu something wioiig Hut the* world in general 
appears to iuve Uiought that a greu I idy might, w'lUiout any imputation on 
her clnractcr, pay ijuihed attention to a nun of eminent genius w ho was near 
aijclyy cars old, who was still older in .appearance and in eonstilutioii, who was 
coufmed iQ hu chair b) go it, and wlio wxs uiublo to read from blindness 

In the euniracr of 1720, Congreve was onleVwI to try the Hath watere 
Duinig h« excursion he avas overturned In his chariot, uid rccuvcd some 
'rf-vee ifttcnul uqury from which he never recovered He came bade to 
lohdouwa d.ingetous stue, complaiiied coiistanily of a pain m his side, 
and continued to smk, till ui the following January ho eapired 

He left ten thousand pounds, saved out of the emoluments of Ins lucmtive 
places Johnson says tiiat tin » money ought to have gone to the Congreve 
lamily, whidi was then in gieat d,sircss. Doctor Vfoung and Mr Leigh 
Hunt, two gentlemen who seldom agree with each other, but with whom, 
oil Oim occasion, wft arc happy to .igrec, think, that it ought to have colic to 
Mr, IJrice'ginlle Cetigicvu bcquo.athccl two hundred pounds to iirs Brace- 
g* vdle, and an equal sum to a ecriamMis Jellnt-; but the bulk of Ins aceumu- 
lation « vv ent to the DucheSs of M uclborough, m whoso mimenSe waiahh sucli 
a le-gacy was as a'diop m the bucket It might have raised the fallen for- 
lunei of a StafforiLlnte squuc , it might have enabled a retired actress to 
enjoy every comlort, and, in her seusc, evciy luxury * but it'v/as liardly 
suftieicnt to defray the Duchess’s establishment for tlirce montlis 

Thu great lady fauuul her friend with a pomp seldom seen at the funerals 
of poets The corjise lay m state under the ancient roof of the Jenisalcm 
Chamber, artd was interred in Westminster Abbey ’I Ire pall was borne by 
the Duke of Biidgcwaler, Loid Cobhain, the Earl of Wilmingtou, who had 
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been speaker, and was afterwards First Lord of the Treasury, and otlier men 
of high consideintioii Her Grace laid out her friend's bequest in a superb 
diamond necklace, which she wore m honour of him, and, if report is to be ' 
believed, showed her regard in ways much more e\traordinaiy It is said 
that' a statue of him m ivory, which moved by clockwork, was placed daily 
at her table, that she had a wax doll madem imitation of him, and that the 
feet of the doll were regularly blistered and anointed by the doctors, as poor 
Congreve’s feet had been when he suifered from the gout A monument 
was erected to the poet m Westmmster Abbey, with an mscnption ^vntten 
by the Duchess , and Lord Cobham honoured him with a cenotaph, Mhich 
seems to us, though tliat is a bold word, the ugliest and most absurd of the 
buildings at Stowe 

We have said that Wycherley was a worse Congreve There was, indeed, - 
a remarkable analogy between the wntings and lives of these two men Both 
were gentlemen liberally educated Both led town lives, >and knew human 
nature only as it appears between Hyde Park and the Tower Both were 
men of wit Neither had much imagination Both at an early age produced 
lively and profligate comedies Both retired from the field while still m 
early manhood, and owed to their youthful achievements m hterature wliat- 
ever consideration they enjoyed in later life Botli, after they had c^ed to 
write for the stage, published volumes of miscellames which did little credit 
either to their talents or to their morals Both, during their declimng years, 
hung loose upon society , and both, m tlien lut moments, made eccentnc 
and unjustifiable dispositions of dieir estates 

But in every point Congreve mamtamed his supenonty to Wycherley 
Wycherley had wit , but the wit of Congreve far outshines that of every ‘ 
comic writer, except Sheridan, who has arisen witlun. the last two centunes. 
Congreve had not, m a large measure, tlie poetical faculty , but compared 
with Wycherley he might be called a great poet. Wycherley had some 
knowledge of books , but Congreve was a man of real leammg, Congreve’s 
offences against decorum, though highly culpable, were not so gross as those 
of Wycherley , nor did Congreve, like Wycherley, e’dnbit to the world the 
deplorable spectacle of a licentious dotage Congreve died m the enjoyment 

of high consideration , Wycherley forgotten or despised Congreve’s will 
was absurd and capncious, but Wycherley’s last actions appear to have 
been prompted by obdurate malignity 

Here, at least for the present, we must stop Vanbrugh and Farquhar 
are not men to be hastily dismissed, and we have not left ourselves space to 
do them justice > ' 


LORD HOLLAND guLY, 1841 ) 

The Opinuiis of Lord Holland, as recorded vi the younials of ike House of Lords, f rota 
1797 to 1841 < Collected and edited by D C. SlovLAM, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barnster* 
at Law 8vo London 1841 ' , , 

ilANY reasons make it impossible for us to lay before our readers, at the 
present moment, a complete view of the character and pubhc career of the 
late Lord Holland But vv e feel tlmt w e have already wferred too long the 

duty of paying some tnbute to his memory W e feel that it is more becormng 
to bring without further delay an offering, though mtnnsically of little value, 
than to leave his tomb longer without some token of our reverence and love. 
We shall say very JitUe of the book which lies on our table And yet it 
IS a book whicli, even if it had been the work of a less distingmshed man, 
or had appeared under circumstances less mteresting, would have well repaid 
an attentive perusal ,It Is valuable, botli as a record of prmciples and as a 
model of composition,. We find m it all the great maxims which, during 
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iinjtc Uan foity jciu, jjU'Jal Lord lIolIantr<.pubhccoiKlut«, art! the chief 
ixsweifc* on %vhicn thos*: rot, condeiuctl inli> the MiiaUcat po-utbln 

'.jati., RB«l ict forth with anmitahlc i^ropiciiitj^ Unjiniy, and precision To 
hti upaiion.-. on F«ri »i;n PoUcy vto for the ma»t part cordially assent , but, 
now* and tneii nc afcmcbuca to think them impmdcnUy nenerous. We 
cuukl not haee Mjfpnxt the ptoie-'t afnuut the deientioii of Jmpolcon The 
Proles iKf.pvetmf; the cuarMf \Wndi Lngland nun>ucd at the CongrcaS of 
Vvtoiu. ihcogh u connin-i imich that i-. excellent, euntauta also positions 
tlueh, neare u'chnt'd to think, I^rd lloliand nould, at a htcrpenotl, base 
ndm.ttcU to be unsound liut to all hu doctnnes on constitutional iptestions, 
He give onr hearty approbtiion ; riid tve finnlj believe Uni no Bntisli Go- 
vernment h3> ever devuted from that line of mtennl policy which he has 
uaced, v^ithout dclnment to the Tntblie. 

Wcvnll give*, Ss i specoi'en oftiin litllc volume, a single pi'Sfge, in which 
a chief article of the imluicvl creed ot the Whig-, u vuted •viitl explained, with 
Jingidar clcaou*.-, force, and brevity Our readers will icmember that, lit 
Jh35, the t*a{1 ohe Avsoaalion tai'cu the ery of emancipation w ith ma->t for- 
intdab'c sffeet. 'I he Tones iclcvl after ilieir land Instead of remov mg the 
gncvinco ilwy tried to pat down the agitilion, and brought in a bw, ip- 
parenih diarp and siringuit. but m tnitli utterly impotent, tor restraining the 
rght of iiciition I-ord Holland's Protest on that occasion is eveeUent 

u We art," say v be ** well awuo that ibc rmi'eges of tlw people, ibe nsbts of free 
d xe,s.'' e at it tba apint and letter of ourpopu! ir nutiiuiions, must tender— and the) ito 
lalc-^td ift render— ihe eootinuanccof vn esicn isc nncvance. and of llw diu.Ui-factton 
■.sintotua r diereniHin. daiiscroa.f tu the inuniutlkty «i the country, and uUunaiety sub- 
s euiva of the aiitl ottty of the vuiu iupenence and Uieon aide foibid us to deity thu 
efiec of a free ecnaiii uon , a-ense of juvnee and a liwe orliUrty citiull) deter usfroni 

I in entiua It I’ut we have alway s been taught to loot, for the remedy of sucli diMirdets 

I I the red-ekV of the crier mces which justify Uiem, lud in the rcinovat of the diuatndUc- 
tton fte n wbich they tlow— net in reslraiou on oi ciciit piivdescs, not iii inroads on the 
itglil of pttliSii. ducusvioii, nor iii viol itions of (he principles of a free governmenL If, 
tl creforc, the legal niell ud of lecUn^ redress whn.h b u Keii resorted to by jicrsous 
Utmuiing under gnciaU2ditabiUiier,bc frauJit wuti immediato or reinolo duigcr to (ho 
s(acc, uudraH fioin iluKaicoimiance i condtuioii loua since lormold by great authority 
~uao.eh, that (he llltUsh constituluin, and large eaclustons. cannot subsist together 
|}»tt (tic conviitutioii luuit destroy ihcm, or they will doiroy the consutution “ 

It wsi), not, liowcvur, of tins httlu book, valuable and interesting as it is, 
but of tlu, author, that vv«- meant to speak , and we will try to tlo so with 
calmness and nnnartialiiy 

In order to fully appreciate the character of Lord Holland, it is necessary 
to go far back mto tlic history of his family , for he had mhented something 
more thaiin coronet .and an estate 'lo the House of which he w,as the 
head belongs one distinction vvhicli we believe to be without a pamllcl m 
our annals During more than a century, there lias never been a time at 
which a Fox hits not stood in a prominent station among public men 
Scarcely had tlic chequered career of the first Lord Holland closed, when 
his son, Charles, roac to the head of the Opposition, and to the first rank 
among Enghdi debaters. And before Charles was borne to Westminster 
Abbey a third Fox had already become one of the most conspicuous poli- 
tician, in the kingdom 

It IS impossible not to bt struck by the stiong family likeness winch, in 
spite of diversities arising from education and position, appears m these 
three distinguished persons In their faces and figures there was a resem- 
blance, sgeb as IS common enough m novels, where one picture is good for 
ten generations, but such as in real life is seldom found ' Tlie ample person, 
the mossy and thoughtful forche'od, the large eyebrows, the full check and 
lip, tlie expression, so singularly compouiidetl of sense, humom, courage, 
openness, a strong will and a swcU temper, were common lo all But the 
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features of the foimdei of the House, as the pencil of Reynold^ and the chisel , 
ofNoUgkens have handed them down to us, were disagreeably harsh and 
exaggerated In his descendants, the aspect was preserved, but it was 
softened, till it became, m the late lord, the most gracious and luteiestmg 
countenance that was over lighted up by the mingled lustre of mte]ligence 
and benevolence * , 

As It was with the face? of> the men of this no^lc family, so uas it also 
H itli their minds Nature had done much foi Uiem all She had moulded 
them all of that clay of winch she is most sparing To all she had given 
strong reason and sharp wit, a quick relish foi everj' physical and intellectual 
enjoyment, constitutional mtrcpidity, and tliatfrankqess by^vhichconstitui 
tional intrepidity 15 generally accompanied, spirits which nothing 9 ould 
depress, tempers easy, generous, and placable,^ and tliat genial courtesy 
which has its seat in tlie heart, and of which artificial politeness is only a 
faint and cold imitation Such a disposibqn is 'the richest mhcntance that 
ever avas entailed on any family , ^ ' 

But training and situation greatly modified the fine quahties which nature^ 
lavished with such profusion on three generations of the house of Fox 1 he 
first iord Holland was a needy political adventurer He entered public 
life at a time when the standard of integrity among slatcsmen w'as low He' 
started as the adherent of a nnmstcr who had indegd many titles Iq .respect, 
who possessed eminent talents botli for administration and for debate^ wlio 
understood tiie public intereat well, and who me^nt fiprly by the country, 
but who had seen so much perfidy apd meanness that he had become scep- 
tical as to the existence of probity Weaiy of tlie cant of patriotism, Widpole 
had learned to talk a cant of a ditrcicnt kind Disgusted by that soit of 
hypocrisy which is at least a homage to virtue, he was too much m tlic habit 
of practising the less respectable hypociisy W’hich ostentatiously displays, 
and sometimes even simulates Mce To Walpole Fox. attached himself, , 
politically and personally, with the ardour which belonged to his tempera- 
ment And it IS not to be denied that in tlie school of ^Valpole he con- 
tracted faults avliidi destroyed the value of his many great endowmmits. He 
raised himself indeed, to the first consideration m tfie House'of Commons , 
he became a consummate master of the art of debate, he attamed hououis 
and immense avcaltli , but the public esteem and confidence were withheld 
from lum His private friends, indeed, justly extolled hi? generosity and 
good-nature They mamtaincd that m those parts of his conduct which 
they could least defend there wras nothing sordid, and that, if h&tvas misled, 
he was misled by amiable feeling, by" a desire to serve his fnejids, and by 
anxious tenderness for his children But by the natipn he was regarded, as 
a man of insatiable rapacity and desperate ambition', as a map ready to 
adopt, 'avitliout scruple, tlie most inunorol and the mq^t unconstitutional 
mamiers , as a man perfectly fitted, by all his opinions and feelings, for the', 
work of managing the Parliament by means' of secretTsecvice-raoney, and of 
keeping down the people with the bayonet Mijny of his contempopines 
bad a morality qmte as lax os his but very few among them bad hi? talents, 
and none had his hardihood and energy. He could not, like Sandys^ and 
Doddmgton, find safety in contempt He therefore became an object of 
such general aversion as no statesman smcc the fall of Strafford has incurred, 
of such general aversion as was probably never, in any country meurred, by 
a man of so kind and cordial a disposition ’A wealv mind w ould liave sunk 
under such a load of unpopulanty . But that resolute spint seemed to derive 
new firmness from tlie public hatred The only effect which reproaches 
appeared to produce on him, was to sour, in some degree, his lutuially 
sweet temper The last acts of his public life ayere marked, not only by 
that audacity which he had denvea from nature, not only by that im»i 

j V.- ^ 
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lUonUty which he had learned in tlie school of Walpole, but by a harshness 
wlijch wmoit amounted, to cruelty, and whidi had never been supposed to 
1 dong to his charactei Hts seventy increased the unpopnlantyfrom which 
it hail sprung. The w ell-hnown lampoon of Gray may serve as a specimen 
of ihc feeling of the country. AU the images are taken from shipwrecks, 
ipncksand'., and cormorants Lord Holland is represented a? complaining, 
that the'cowardici. of hisaccomphee.-, had prevented linn from putting down 
till, free spmt of the ctyof London by sword and fire, and as pining for die 
tunc when birds of prc> should make then nests m Westminster Abbey, and 
, unclean beasts bi}rrow in St Paul’s 

W iihin a few moutlis after the death of this remarkable man, his second 
son Charles app<-ared at the head of tlie party opposed to the American 
War Charles had inherited the boddy and mental constitution of his father, 
and had been much, far too modi, under his father’s influence It was in- 
deed impossible tliat a son of so aflectionatc and noble a nature should not 
have been vvarmly attached to a parent who possessed many fine qualities, 
and who earned his mdulgenee and liberality towards his children even to 
a culpable estent Charles sav. tliat the person to whom he was bound by 
die atrongeot ties wa>, in the highest d^ree, odious to the nation , and the 
c^Jet was w hat might have been expected from the strong passions and con- 
stitutional boldness of so lugh-spintcd a youth He cast in his lot with his 
iatiier, and took, while still a. boy, a deep p.art in the most unjustifiable, and 
unpopular measurc!> that had been adopted smee the reign of James the 
Second, In the debates on the ^Iiddlc.sev Eluctiun, he distinguished him- 
self, pot only by his precocious powers of eloquence, but by the vehement 
and scornful manner jn which he bade defiance to public opinion He was 
at that time regarded as a man likely to be the most formidable champion 
of arbitrarv^ovcronent that had appeared since the Revolution, to be a 
Hl’te with far greater pow ers, a Mansfield with far greater courage Happily 
his father'? death liberated him earl)- from the pernicious jnlluencc by which 
he bad been misled His mind expanded His range of observation be- 
, came w ider. His gemu? broke through early prejudices His natural bene- 
vglence and magnanimity had fair play. In a very short time he appealed 
m a situqtioq worthy of his understanding and of his heart From a family 
v^hosc name was associated m the public ipmd with tyranny and corruption, 
from a par^ of winch the theory and tlic practice weie equally servile, from 
tlie midst of the Luttrells, the Dysons, die Barringtons, came forth the greatest 
parliamentary defender of cud and rehgious liberty 

Thcdate Lord Holland succeeded to the talents and to Uic fine natural 
tkspositions of his House But his situation was very different from that of 
the tw'o eminent men of whom we have spoken In some mipprtant respects 
It was better, m some it was worse than, theirs He had one great advan. 
tage over them He received a good political education The firet lord 
was educated by Sir Robert Walpole Mr Fox was educated bylus father. 
The late lord was educated by iVIr Fox The pemiaous maxims early im- 
bibed by the first Lord Holland, made his great talents useless, and worse 
than useless, to the state The pernicious maxims early imbibed by hir 
* Fox led him, at tlie commencenjent of his public hfe, into great faults which, 
though afterwards nobly expiated, were never forgotten To the very end 
pf his career, small men, when they had notlung else to say m defence of 
tlieir own tyranny, bigotry, and imbecility, could always raise a cheer by 
some paltry taunt about the election of Colonel Luttrell, the imprisonment 
of the lord mayor, and other measures in winch the great WTug leader had 
borne a part at the age of one or two and twenty On Lord Holland no 
speh slur could be thrown Those who most dissent from his opmionsmust 
acl^nowRdge that a public life mqie consistent' is not to be foynd m our 
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innals Every part of it is in perfect liarmony witli every otlier part , and 
the whole is in perfect liarmony with the great prmaplcs of toleration and 
ciW freedom This rare felicity is in a great measure to be attributed to ’ s 
the innucncc of Mr Fox Lord Holland as ivas natural in a person of his 
talents and expectations, began at a very early age to take the keenest in- 
terest in politics , and Mr Fox found the greatest pleasure in forming the 
mind of so hopeful a pupil They corresponded laigely on political subjects 
when the young loid was only sixteen, and their fnendslup and mutual con- ‘ 
fidence continued to the day of that mournful separation at Chiswick Under 
such trainmg such a man as Lord Holland was in no danger of fallmg into 
those faults which threw a dark shade over tlie whole career of his grand- 
father, and from which the youth of his uncle was not wholly free. ‘ 

On the other hand, the late Lord Holland, as compared ivith his grand- 
father and his uncle, laboured under one great disadvantage They were , 
members of the House of Commons He became a Peer while still an infant 
When he entered public life, the House of Lords was a very small and a 
very decorous assembly The minority to which he belonged was scarcely 
able to muster five or six votes on the most important nights, when eighty ‘ 
or muety lords iv eie present Debate had accordingly become amere form, 
as It was m the Irish House of Peers before the Umon Tins was a great 
misfortune to a man like Lord Holland It was not by occasionally address- 
ing fifteen or twenty solemn and unfriendly auditors, that his ‘grandfather 
and his uncle attained their unrivalled parliamentary skill The former had 
learned Ins art in “the great Walpolean battles,” on nights when, Onslow 
was in die chair seventeen houis widiout mtermission, when the thick ranks 
on both sides kept unbroken order till long after the winter sun had risen 
upon them, when the blind were led out by the hand into the lobby and die 
paralytic laid down in their bed-clothes on the benches Thb powers of 
Charles Fox were, from the first, exercised in conflicts not less exciting 
The great talents of the late Lord Holland had no such advantage; This 
was the more unfortunate, because the peculiar species of doquence which 
belonged to him in common with his family required much practice to dc- 
velope It With strong sense, and the greatest readmess of avit, a certam 
tendency to hesitation avas hereditaiy m the line of Fox This hesitation 
arose, not from the povert), but from die wealth of dieir vocabulary They 
paused, not from the difficulty of finding one expression, but from the difii-^ 
culty of choosing between several It was only by slow degrees and con-" 
slant exercise that the first Lord Holland and his son overcame the defect 
Indeed neither of them overcame it completely 
111 statement, the late Lord Holland was not successful/ his diief excel- 
lence lay m reply He had the quick eye of Ins house for the unsound parts 
of an argument, and a great felicity in exposing them He ivas decidedly 
more distinguished m debate than any peer of his tune ivho had not sat m 
the House of Commons Nay, to find his equM among persons similarly 
situated, we must go back eighty years to Earl Graiiville For Mansfield, 
rhurlow, Loughborough, Grey, Grenville, Brougham, Plunkett, and other 
emment men, living and dead, whom we will not stop to enumerate, earned 
to the Upper House an eloquence formed and matured m the Lower The 
opmion of the most discerning judges avas that Lord Holland’s oratorical 
performances, though sometimes most successful, afforded no fair measure 
of Ins oratoncal powers, and that, m an assembly of which the debates were 
frequent and animated, he would liave attamed a very high order of excel- 
lence It was, indeed, impossible to listen to his conversation w'lthout 
seemg that he was bom a debater To him, as to his uncle, the exercise 
of the mind in discussion was a positive pleasuie Widi ttie greatest good 
nature and good breeding, he was’ the very opposite to an assenter The 
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word “disputatious ” is generally used as a word of reproach , but we can 
express our meaning only by saying that Lord Holland was most courteously 
and pleasantly disputatious In truth, liis quickness in discovenng and 
apprdicnding distinctions and analogies was such as a veteran judge might 
envy The laivyers of the Duchy of Lancaster were astonished to find in 
an unprofessional man so strong a tehsh for the esotenc parts of their science, 
and complamed that as soon as they had spht a hair. Lord Holland pro* 
cceded to split the filaments uito filaments still finer In a mind less hap- 
pily constituted, there might have been a nsk that this turn for subtilty 
would have produced serious evil But m the heart and understanding of 
' Lord Holland there was ample secunty against all such danger He was 
not a man to be the dupe of his oivn mgenuity. He put his logic to its proper 
vise ; and in him the dialectician was always subordinate to &e statesman 

His pohtical life is -wntten in the chronicles of his country Perhaps, as 
‘ we have already intimated, his opmions on two oi three great questions of 
foreign policy w ere open to just objection Yet evenhis errors, if heerred, w ere 
amiable'hnd respectable We are not sure that we do not love and admire 
him lie more because he was now and then seduced from what we regard 
as a wise policy by sympathy wnth the oppressed, by generosity towards the 
fhUen, by a pbilonthropy so enlatged that it took m all nations, by love of 
peace, a love which in him was second only to the love of freedom, and by 
tlie magnanimous creduh^ of a mind which was as incapable of suspecting 
as of devising mischief 

To his \iews on questions of domestic policy the voice of his countrymen 
does ample justice They re>ete the memory of the man who was, during 
forty years, the constant protector of all oppressed races and persecuted 
sects, of the man whom neither the prejudices nor the interests belonging to 
Ills station could seduce fiom the path of nght, of the noble, w-ho in eiery 
great cnsis cast in his lot with the commons, of the planter, who made 
manful war on the slave trade, of the landownei, whose whole heart was in 
the struggle agunst the corn-laws 

We lm\c ^therto touched almost exclusively on those parts of Lord 
Holland’s ^aracter which were open to the observation of mulions How 
shall we express the feehngs with which his memory is chenshed by those 
who were honoured with his friendship’ Or m what language shall we 
speak, of that house, once celebrated for its rare attractions to the fiiithcst 
ends of the avihsed W’orld, and now silent and desolate as die grave’ To 
that house, a hundred and twenty years ago, a poet addressed those tender 
and graceful hues, whicli hove now acquired a new meaning not less sad 
than that which they onginaUy bore 

“Ihou hiU, whose brow the 11111006 structures grace 
Reared by bold chiefs of Warwick’s noble race. 

Why, once so loved, whene’er th> bower ajipcois. 

O’er ni} dun eyeballs glance the sudden tears* 

How sweet were once tby prospects fresh and fair 
' Thy sloping walks and unpolluted air I 

How sweet the clootns beneath thine aged trees. 

Thy noon-tide shadow and thine evening htecce ' 

His image th> forsaken bowers restore 
Thy walks and any projects cbaim no more , 

Ho more the summer in tby glooms allaj ed, 

'Ihine evening breezes, and Ih} noon-da} shade.” 

Yet a few year^ and the shades aud structures may follow tlicu: illustrious 
masterb The wonderful aty which, ancient and gigantic as it- is, itiU con- 
unues to grow as fast as a young town of logwood by a water-pnnitoe in 
iMidiigan, may soon displace those turrets md gardens whidi are assoented 
witli so much tliatis mterestmg and noble, widi the courtly uia"mficcnce of 
Rich, with die loves of Oonond, with llie counsels of Cromwell, vnth the 
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death of Addison. The tune is coming when, perhaps, a few old men, the ^ 
last sufvivors of our generation, will in >010 seek, umidst new streets, and,' 
squares, and radivay stations, for the site of that dwelling wludi was in their " 
youth the favourite resort iii lyits and beauties, of painters and poets, o^ 
scholars, philosophers, and statesmen They adl then remember, with 
strange tenderness, many obiecta once familiar to them, the avenue and the < 
terrace, the busts and the pamting;s, the carving, the grotesque mlding, and 
the enigmatical mottoes With peoiliar fondness they lyill recalf that \cner' , 
able chamber, in which all thq .antique gravity of a tolltgt hbraiy was- so 
singularly blended vtithall that female grace andvvit could devise Jo em- 
bellish a drawing-room They will recollect, not unmoved, those shelves 
loaded with the vaned learning of many lau^s and many ages, and tliosc 
portraits in which were preserved the features of tin. best and wisest Englisb- 
nien of two generations Iheyv/jll recolleet how many men who have 
guided the politigs of Europe, who have moved great ’assemblies by reason 
* and eloquence, who have put life into bronze and canvass, or who ha>c left 
to posteiity dungs so vvntten as it shall not willingly let diem die, were there - 
mi\ed> with all that was loveliest and ffijcst in the society of the most 
splendid of capitals They will remember die peculiar character which - 
belonged to that circle, in which every talent and accomplishment, c\ery 
Vt and science, had its place They will remember bow the last debate 
was discussed in one corner, and the last comedy of Scribe in another , while 
Wilkie gazed with modest admiration on Sir Joshua’s Baretti , v/hile Mack- 
intosh turned over Thomas Aquinas to venfy a quotation, whileTalleyrand 
related his conversations with Banras at dig Luxembouig, or Jus nde wiUi 
Lannes over die field of Austerlitz, They will remember, above all, the' 
grace, and the kuidness, far more admirable than grace, with which the 
princely hospitality of that ancient mansion was dispensed They_>viU le- 
member the venerable and benignant countenance and, the cordial voice of 
him who bade them welcome They will rcmembei that temper which 
years of pain, of sickness, of lameness, of confinement, seemed only to- mnlie 
sweeter ajid sweeter, and that frank politeness, which at opce relieved all 
the embarrassment of die youngest and most timid water oraitist, who found 
himself for the first time among Ambassadors and Earls , They will remem- 
ber that constant flow of conversation, so natural, so animated, so vanous, 
so ricli vvitli observation and anecdote ; that wit vvlucli never gave a w ound , 
tliat exquisite mimicry which ennobled, instead of degrad^pg , , that goodness 
of heart winch appeared in every look and accent, apd gave additional value , 
to every talent and apquirepiept, They will lemember, too, that he vyhosi. ' 
name they hold in reverence was not less distingipshed by the inflexible 
upnghtness of his pohtical conduct than by his loving disposition and his 
winning manners They >viU remember that, in die lost Imes- winch lie 
traced, he expressed Ins joy that he had done nothing unvvorthy of the friend 
of Foif and Grey , and they will have reason to feel similar joy, if, m lookmg 
back on many troubled'yearst they cannot accuse themselves of having done 
any thmg unworthy of ipen who were distinguished^ by die fncndslup o^"' 
Lord Holland ' , " 
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Memoirs of the Life of XVarren Hastings, first Gmin’iioi-Gci eralof Bengal Compiled 
front Orl^nal Papers^ by the Rev G R. Glbic^ ^1 A. 3 voU 8vo Loudon Z84X 
This book seems to have been mahufactured in pursuance of a contract, by , 
'vvhich the representatives of Warren Hostings, on the one part, bound them- ' 
selves to furnish papers, and Mr GleigJ on the othei part, botmd himself Jo 
furmsh praise It is but just to ^y that the covenants on both sides have 
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bcea most fiiithfxtlly kept , and the result is before ns in,the form of three big 
badVolumes, full of undigested correspondence and uudiscemnig pantgync 
‘ If It were xi^orth ivhile to examine this performance m detail, we could 
easily make a long artide by merely pointmg out maccuiate statements, in< 
elegant expiessions, and unmoral doctnnes But it would be idle to waste 
aiU«sm on a bookmaker , and, whatexer credit Sir Gleig nny have justly 
earned by former works, it is as a bookmaker, and nothing n^ore, that he 
nqw , conies before us Store eminent men than Sir Glcig have w ntten qearly 
as ill' as he, when they have stooped to similar drudgery It w'ould be unjust 
to estimate Goldsmith by the llistoiy of Greece or Scott by the Life o* 
ISlapoleon Sir Glcigis neither a Goldsmith nor a Scott , but it would be 
unjust to deny that he is capable of something bettei than these Slemoirs. 
It would also, we hope and beheve, be unjust to cliaige any Chnstnii 
njuiister with the guilt of dehberately mamtainmg some propositions winch 
we find,in tins book It is not too much to say that SIi Gkig has written 
several passages, whicli bear the same relation to the Pnnee of Machiavelh 
that the Pnnee of klachiavdli hears to the Whole Duty of Ilan, and which 
would excite amazement m a den of robbery or on board of a schooner of 
pirates But we are willmg to attnbute these offences to haste, to thought' 
lessness, and to tliat disease of the imdenjtandmg whidi may be called the 
Furor Biogra^hicits, and which is to writers of h\es xyhat the^of/n is to an 
Alpine shepherd, or dirt-eatuig to a Negro sla\ e 

\Ve aie mclmed to think that w e shall best meet the w ishcs of our reader-., 
if, instead of dwelltug on the faults of this book, we attempt to guc, m a 
way necessarily hasty and impeilect, our own view of the life and chamctei 
of ife Hastings Our feeling towards him is not exactly that of the House 
of Cfommons which impeached him m 1787 , neither is it tliat of the House 
of Commons which uncovered and stood up to receive him ui 18x3 Ho 
liad great quahtics, and he rendered great services to the state. But to repn.' 
sent hun as a man of stainless virtue is to make him ridiculous , and from 
regard for his memory, if from no other feelmg, lus friends v>ould liave done 
well to lend no countenance to such puenlc adulation \Ve believe tliat, if 
he were now living, he would have sufficient judgment and sufficient great* 
ness of mind to wish to be' shown as he was, lie must have known that 
there w ere dark spots on Ins fame He might also have felt w ith pride tliat 
the splendour of his fame vvould bear manj spots He would have pre- 
ferred, we are confident, even thcseyenlj of Mr AIill to tlie puffing of Mr 
Glcig, He vvQuld have vviahed posterity to have a likeness of him, ihoitgb 
an unfavourable hkcncss, rather than a daub at once insipid and unnatural, 
resembling neither him nor any body else. “ Paint me as I am," said 
" OUv er Cromwell, while silting to young Lely “ If you leave out the scan, 
and vvnnkles, I wall not pay you a shilling ” Even in such a tnfle, the 
great Protector showed both lus good sense and his roagnammity He did 
1191 vyisli all that was chamctenstic'in his countenance to be lost, m the vain 
attempt to give him the legular features, and smooth blooming cheeks of the 
curl'pated mimons of James, tlie First He was content that his face should 
go fortli marked vvith all the bleraidics which had been put on it by time, 
by war, fay sleepless nights, by anxiety, perhaps by remorse, but wim 
valour, policy, antbonty, and public care vvnttui in all its pnneely lipus 
If men truly great luicvv tlieir own interest, it is thus that they would v.ish 
tlieir minds to be portrayed 

Warren Hastings sprang from an ancient and illust nous race It has been 
affirmed that his pethgine can be tneed back to the great Danis.}! s ea-kmg, 
wbo^e sails were long the terror of both coasts of tl a Bnu'sfa Channel, and 
who, after many fierce and doubtful slni^les., yielded at last to the valour 
and genius of Alfred But the undoubted spkndour of the Imc of irastings 
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needs no illustration from fable One bianeh of that line wore, in the 
fourteenth centuiy, the coronet of Pembroke ' From another branch sprang 
the renowned Chamberlain, the faitliful adherent of the White Rose, whose 
fate has furnished so stnking a theme both to poets and to histonims ' His > 
family received from the Tudors the earldom of Huntingdon, which, after 
long dispossession, avas regained in our time by a seneS' of events scarcely 
paralleled in romance ’ - 

The lords of the manor of Daylesford, in Worcesteishne, claimed to be 
considered as the heads of this distinguished family The mam stock, in 
deed, prospered less than some of the yomigCr shoots But the Daylesford 
family, though not ennobled, was wealthy and highly considered, till, about 
two hundred years ago, it was overwhelmed by the great mm of the ciyil 
war The Hastings of that time was a zealous cavalier. He raised money 
on his lands, sent his plate to the mmt at Oxford, joined the royal army, > 
and, after spendmg half liis properly in the cause of King Charles, was glad 
to ransom himself by making over most of the remaining half to^Speaker . 
Lenthal The old seat at Dajlesford still remained in Die family, but it' 
could no longer be kept up , and m tlie following generation it was sold to 
a merchant of London 

Before this transfer took place, the last Hastings of Daylesford had pic- 
sented his second son to the rectory of the parish in which the ancient rest- . 
dence of the famdy stood The living was of little value , and die situation 
of the poor clergyman, after the sale of the estate, ivas deplorable He was 
constantly engaged in Kivsuits about his tithes with the new lord of ,the 
manor, and ivns at length utterly rmned His eldest son, Howard, a well* 
conducted young man, obtained a place in the Customs ITie second son, 
Pynaston, an idle worthless bo>, married before be was sixteen, Jostlusvnfi. 
in two years, and died in the West Indies, leavmg to the care of his unfor- 
tunate father a little orphan, destmed to strange and memorable vicissitudes 
of fortune ^ 

Warren, the son of Pynaston, was boip on the sixth of December^ 1732 
His mother died a few days later, and he w as left dependent on his distressed 
grandfather The child was early sent to the village school, where, he 
learned Ins letters on the same bench with the sons of the peasantry Hor 
did any thmg in his garb or fare indicate that his life was to talce a widely 
different coarse from that of the young rustics ivith whom he studied and 
played But no cloud could overcast Die dawn of so much gemus and so 

much ambition The very ploitghmen observed, and long remembered, 
how kindly little Warren took to his book The .daily sight of the lands 
which his ancestors had possessed, and which had passed into the hands of 
strangers, filled his young brain with wild fancies and projects He loved 
to hear stones of the wealth and greatness of his progenitors, of their splendid' 
housekeeping, their loyalty, and their valour On one bright summer day, 
the boy, then just seven years old, lay on the bank of the nvulet which flows 
through the old domain of his house to jom the Isis There, as threescore 
and ten years later he told the tale, rose m his mind a scheme which, through 
all the turns of his eventful career, was never a^ndoned He would recover 
the estate which had belonged to his fathers He would be Hastmgs of 
Daylesford This purpose, formed' m infamy, and poveity, grew strongei 
as lus intellect expanded and as his fortune rose He pursued his plan with 
that calm but indomitable force of will which was the most striking pecu- 
lianty of his cliaracter Wlieii, under a tropical sun, he ruled fifty millions 
of Asiatics, his hopes, amidst all the cares of war, finance, and legislation, 
still pomted to Daylesford And when his long pubhc life, so singularly 
diequercd with good and evil, with glory and' obloquy, had at length closed 
56 r ever, it was to Daylesford that he redred to die 
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Wlien he was eight years old, his uncle Howard determined to take 
charge of him, and to give him a hberal education The boy went up to 
London, and was sent to a school at Newington, where he was well taught 
but ill fed Pie always attnbuted the smallness of his stature to the hard 
' and scanty fare of this seminary. At ten he was removed to Westminster 
School, dieii flourishing under the care of Dr Nichols Vinny Bourne; as 
his pupils affectionately called him, was one of the masters Churchill, 
Colman, Lloyd, Cumberland, Cowper, were among the students With 
Cpwpcr, Hastings formed a fnendslup whicli neither the lapse of time, nor 
a wide dissimilanty of opinions and pursuits, could wholly dissolve It does 
not appear that they ever met after they had grown to manhood But forty 
years later, when the voices of many great orators were crying for vengeance 
oh tlie oppressor of India, the sliy and secluded poet could image to himself 
Hastings the Governor-General only as the Hastings with whom he had 
rowed on the Thames, and played in the cloister, and refused to believe 
that so good-tempered a fellow could have done any thing very wrong 
PIis own life had been spent in playing, musing, and rhymmg among the 
water-lilies of the Ouse He liad preserved m no common measure the 
innocence of childhood. His spirit had indeed been severely tried, but not 
by temptations which impelled him to any gross violation of the rules of 
social morality He had never been attacked by combmations of powerful 
and deadly enemies He had never been compelled to make a choice be- 
tween innocence and greatness, between enme and nun Firmly as he held 
in tlieoiy the doctrine of human depmvity, his habits were such that he was 
^unable to conceive how far from tlie path of right even kind and noble 
natures may be hurried by the rage of conflict and the lust of domimon 

Ilastings bad another associate at Westminster of whom we shall have 
occasion to make frequent mention, Elijah Impey We know little about 
their school days But, we think, we may safely venture to guess that, 
whenever Hastings wished to play any tuck more than usually naughty, he 
hired Impey vv ith a tart or a ball to act as fag m the worst part of the prank 

Warren was distinguished among his comrades as on excellent swunmerf 
boatman, and scholar At fourteen he was first m the examination for the 
foundation. His name in gilded letters on the walls of tlie dormitory still 
attests his victory over many older competitors He stayed two years longer 
at the school, and was looking foiward to a studentship at Christ Church, 
when on event happened whidi changed the whole course of his life 
Howard Hastings "died, bequeathmg his nephew to the care of a ihend and 
r distant relation, named Chiswick This gentleman, though he did not 
absolutely refuse the charge, was desirous to nd hunself of it as soon as 
possible Dr Nichols made strong remonstrances against the cruelty of in- 
terrupting the studies of a yontli who seemed likely to be one of the first 
scholars of the age He even offered to bear the expense of sendmg his 
favonnte pupil to Oxford But Mr Chiswick was inflexible. He thought 
the years which had already been wasted on hexameters and pentameters 
quite sufEcient He had it in his power to obtain for the lad a wntership in 
the service of the East India Company Whether the young adventurer, 
when once shipped off, made a fortune, or died of a liver complaint, he 
equally ceased to bts a burden to any body Warren was accordingly 
removed from Westminster school, and placed for a few months at a com- 
mercial academy' to study arithmetic and book-keeping In January, 1750, 
a few days after he liad completed his seventeenth, year, he? sailed for Bengal, 
and arnved at his destination m the October following 

He was immediatdy placed^.a;_desk in the Secretary’s office at Calcutta, 
and laboured tbeve during Iwo* years Fort William was then a purely 
commercial settlement In the soudi of India the encroaching policy of 
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DupIelK had transformed the servants of the Enghsli Company, against- ^ 
their will, into diploihatistiT and generals The war of the succession' ^vas 
raging in tlie Carnatic , and the tide had been.suddenly turned agamst the 
French by the genius of young' Robeil Clive' But m'Bengal fheTSuropean ' 
settlers, at peace witli the natives and with each other, weie wholly otcu-' 
pied with ledgers and bills of lading ‘ ' , ' ' ^ 

After two years passed in keeping -tccounts at Calcutta, Hastings was 
sent up the country to Cossimbazar, a town whidi lies on the; Iloogley, 
about a mile from Mobishedabad, and which then bore to Moorshedabad < 
a relation, if we may compare small things with great, such as the city of 
London bears to Westminster Moorshedabad was the' abode of the 
prince who, by an authority ostensibly’derivcd fiom the 'Mogul, but leally 
independent, ruled the threVgieat provinces of Fengal, Orissa, add Bahar 
At hloorsh^abad avere the court, die harain, and the public oftices 
Cossimbazar was a port aud a place of trade, renowned for the quantity 
and evcellence of tne silks which were sold in its marts, and constantly 
receivmg and sending forth fleets of nclily latlpn baiges At this important 
pouit, the Company had established a small factory ^bordin itc to that of 
Fort William. Here, during seaeral years, Hastings was employed mmak-- 
mg bargains for studs w ith native brokers \\ hilc he was thus ed^ged, 
Surajah Dowlah succeeded to the govcmmhnt, and declared war agamst 
the English The defenceless settlement of Cossimbazar, lying close to 
the tyrant’s capital, was instantly seized Hastings was sent a’ prisoner to 
Moorshedabad, but, in consequence of the humane. an\ervcntion_ of the. 
servants of tlie Dutch Company, was treated with iiidnlgence ’'^Meanwhile 
the Nabob marched on Calcutta , the governor and the commandant fled; 
the town and citadel were takch, and most of die English prisoneis perished 
111 the Black Hole ' ' ' , , 

In these events ongmated Uie gyealness-of Warien Ilasimgs The 
fugitive goveruor and his companions had taken refuge on the dreary islet 
of Fulda, near the mouth of the Hoogley They weiedaturally desirous to 
obtain full information respeedng the proceedings of the Nabob ; and no'' 
person seemed so likely to furnish it as Hastmgs, who was a' prisoner at 
large ui the immediate neighbourhood of the court He thus became- a 
diplomatic agent, and soon established a lugli character lot. sihihty and 
lesolution Ihu treason which at a later period was fatal- Surajah 
Dowlah w-as already m progress , and Hastings was admitted' to the 
deliberationsof the conspuatorS But the time for striking had not arm ed • 
It was nece^ry to postpone the execution of the design, and Hastmgs, ' 
who was now m extreme penl, fled to Fulda > ■ > 

boon after his arrival at Fulda, the expcdibon from Madras, commanded 
by CUve, appeared in the Hoogley Wanen, young, intrepid, and'excited ^ 
probably by the example of the Commander of the Forces who, having 
like himself been a mercantile agent of the Company, had been turned by 
public calamities into a soldier, determined to serve m the ranlvS During 
the early operations of tlie war he carried a mnskeL But the quick eje of 
Clive soon peiceived that the head of the young volunteer would.be move ' 
useful than his arm When, after Uie battle of Plassey, Meer Jaffier was 
proclaimed Nabob of Bengal, Hastings- was appomted to reside at the 
court of the new prmce as agent for tlie Company ' ' ’ ’ 

He remained at Moorshraabad tiU the year 1761,- when he became’ a' 
member of Council, and was consequently forced to xeside at C'dcutfci 
This was dunngthe interval between Clive’s first and second administration, 
an mterval which has left on the fame of the East India Company a stain, 
not wholly effaced by many years of just and humane government Mr 
Vansittart, the Governor, was at the head of a new and anomalous .empire. 
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'*^t 3 n 'the oae side was a-'bawl of Enghdi functionancs, davmg, intelligent, 
eagei: to be ricli On the other side was a great native population, help* 
less, tinnd, accustomed to crouchjander oppression,' ,To Keep tlie stronger » 
race from preying on the weaker was an undertaking winch tasked to the 
utmost the talents and energy of Chve Vansittart, with fan intentions, 
was a feeble and inefficient ruler 1 he master caste, as was natural, broke 
loose from all restraint , and then was seen what ive belter e to be the most 
frightful of all spectacles, tlie strength of civilisation witlioufc ilS nieicy 
To all other despotism theie is a check, imperfect indeed, and liable' to gross 
abuse, but still sufficient- to ptesen'e society from the last exbrefaie of 
misery. A time conies when the evils of submission are obviously greater 
than’ those of resistance, when fear itself begets a sort of courage, when a 
convulsive burst of popular nge and despair warns tyrants not to presume 
tOo far on the patience of manlvind But against misgovemment such as 
then afflicted Bengal it w as impossible to straggle The superior mtelhgence 
and eneigy of the dominant yass made their power irresistible A vvar of i 
Bengalees agamst Englishmen was lil>le a vvar of sheep against wolves, of ^ 
men against damious The only protection which the conquered could 
iind was in the inoderabon, the aemencj, the enlarged policy of the 
conquerors That piotecbon, at a later period, they found But at first 
English power c^e among them unaccompanied by English morality c' 
Theie was an iiiierval between the time at which thej''becanie out subjects, 
and the tune at vvhicli we began to reflect that we were bound to disdiarge 
towards them the duties of 'rulers DUrmg tliat interval the business of a 
servant of the Company was sttnpl} to wnng out of the natives a hundred 
or two hundred thousand pounds as speedily as possible, that he might 
return home before his constitution had suffered from the lieat, to many a 
peer's daughter, to buy rotten boroughs in Cornwall, and to ^ve balls m 
bt James’s Square Of the conduct of Hastings at tins time, little is known , 
but tlie little that is known, and the circumstance that httle is known, 
must he considered as honourable to him He could not protect the 
natives oil that he could do was to abstain from pluudcmlgand Oppressing 
them , and this he appears to have done It is certain that at this time he 
continued poor , and it is equally certam, that by cnielty and dishonesty he 
might easily have become ncli It is certain that he was never cliaigcd 
with having borne a share m the worst abuses which tlien prevailed , and 
It IS almost eipially certain that, if he had borne a shaiem those abuses, 
the able and bitter enemies who afterwards persecuted him vyould Hot have 
lailed to discover and to proclaim his guilt The keen, severe, and even 
malevolent scrutiny to which Ills whole public life was subjected, a sciqhny 
unparalleled, as vve believe, in the history of mankind, is m one respect 
advantageous to his reputation It brought many lamentable blemishes to 
light , but it ehtitlcs him to be considered pure from tveiy blemish which 
has pot been brought to light 

'Ihetnitli is that the temptations tp Which so many English fuiiction- 
anes yielded m. the time of Mr Vansittart were not temptations addressed 
to tlie ruling passions of Warren Hastmgs He was not squeamish in 
pecumavy transactions , hut he was neither sordid nor rapacious He was 
far too enlightened a man to look on a great empire merely as a huc- 
caneei would look on a galleon Had his heart been inucli worse than it 
was, Ins understanding would have preserved hun from that extremity of 
baseness He was an unscrupulous, perhaps an miprmcipled statesman', 
but still he was a statesman, and not a freebootei ' 

In 1764 Hastings returned to England He had realiz^ onlyal very 
' moderate fortvme j and Uiat moderate fortune was soon reduced to nothing, 

1 partly by his praiseworthy liberality, and partly by his mismanagement. 
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Towards his relations he appears to have acted very generously. The 
greater part of his savings he left in Bengal, hoping probably to obtain the 
high usury of India But high usury aud.bad,securi^ generalLy;gsi.together , 

and Hastings lost both interest and prmcipaL 
He remained four years in England Of his life at this time lery little 
is known But it has been asserted, and is highly probable, that liberal 
studies and the society of men of letters occupied a great part of his tmic 
It Ls to be remembered to his honour, that in days when the limguages of 
the East were regarded by other servants of the Company merely as the 
means of communicating with weavers and money changers, his enlarged 
and accomplished mind sought in Asiatic learning for new forms of intel- 
lectual enjoyment, and for new views of government and society Perhaps, 

like most persons who have paid much attention to departments of know- 
ledge which he out of th^comm^n track, he was inclined to overr ate the 
value of his favounteTtudies He conceived that the cuUivatiOiTorPSSian 

literature might with advantage be nnule a part of the hbeml education of 
an English gentleman , and he drew. up a plan with tliat view. It is said^ 
that the Um\er>ity of 0 \ford, m which'^Onental learning had never, smcc 
the revival of letters, been wholly neglected, was to be the seat of the insti- 
tution which he contemplated An endowment was expected from the 
mumficence of the Company , and professors thoroughly conmetent to inter- 
pret Hafiz and Ferdusi were to be engaged m the East Hastings called 
on Johnson, with the hope, as it should seem, of interesting m this project 
a man who enjoyed tlie highest litemry reputation, and who was particularly 
connected with Oxford The interview appears to have; left on Johnson’s 
mind a most favourable impression of tlie talents and attainmenu of his ' 
visiter. Long after, when Hastings was ruhng the immense population of 
British India, the old philosopher wrote to him, and referred m the most 
courtly terms, though ivith great dignity, to their short but agreeable inter- 
course 

Hastings soon began to look again towards India He had little to> 
attach him to England , and his pecimiary embarrassments were great 
He sohcited his old masters the Directors for employment They accededl 
to his request, with high .compliincuts both to his abilities and to his- 
integrity, and appointed him a hlember of Council at Madras It would 
be unjust not to mention that, though forced to borrow money for his-outfit, 
he did not withdraw any portion of the sum W'hich he had appropriated to> 
the relief of his distress^ relations In the spring of 1769 he embarked on 
board of the Duke of Grafton, and commenced a voyage distinguished by 
incidents- which might-fu rnish Jnattegjbr-ajiovel. — ■ — • 

Among the passengers in the Duke of Grafton was a Geiman of the name 
of ImhofT He called himself a baron , but be was m distressed circum- 
stances, and was gomg out to Madras as a portrait-painter, in the hop'e of 
picking up some of the pagodas which were then lightly got and as lightly 
spent by the English m India The baron was accompanied by lus wife, a 
native, we have somewhere read, of Arcliangel This young woman who, 
bom under the Arctic circle, w as destined to play the pai t of a Queen imden 
the tropic of Cancer, had an agreeable person, a cultivated mind,, and 
manners in tlie highest degree engaging She despised her husband heartily, 
and, as the stoiy which we have to teU sufficiently proves, not without 
reason She was interested by the conversation and flattered.by the atten- 
tions o f Ha stings The situation was indeed perilous No place,. is so 
propitious to the formation eidier of close friendships or of deadly enmities 
“ ^Indiaraan There are very few people who do not find a voyage > 

' 5 several months insupportably dull Any thing is welcome 

which may break that long monotony, a sail, a shark, an altotross, a man' 
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luciboird, blost passengers find some rcbourcc in eating twice as many 
meals a* on land JJut die great devices for killing the time arc quarrel- 
ling and flirting. The facihiics for both tlicse exciting pursuits are great 
The inmates of the ship arc thrown together far more than in any country- 
scat or Imrding-housc None can escape from the rest cacept by imprison- 
ing himself m a cell m which he can hanlly turn All food, all exercise, is 
taken m company Ceremony is to a great extent banished It is evety 
day in the power of a mischiev ous person to inflict innumerable annoyances , 
It IS every wy 111 the power of an amiable person to confer little services 
It not seldom happens that serious distress and danger call forth in genuine 
licauty and deformity heroic virtues and abject vices wbicb, m the ordinary 
intercourse of good society, might remain during many years unkuowai even 
to intiinale associates Unde? such circumstances met Warren Hastings 
and the Baroness Imhoff, two peisons whose accomplishments would have 
attractul notice m any court of Europe The gentleman liad no domestic 
ties The lady was lied to a husband for whom she had no regard, and 
who had no regard foi Ins own honour An attachment^rang up, vvhidi 
was soon strcngllnjiyJ, by events such as could hardlyliave occurred on 
land Hostings fell ill The baroness nursed him with womanly tcndei- 
luiss, gave him his medicines with her own hand, and even sat up m his 
cabin while he slept. Long btfoie the Duke of Grafton reached bladras, 
Hastings was mlove But his love was of a most characteristic description 
Like Ills hatred, like Ins ambition, like all lus passions, it was strong, but 
not impetuous It was calm, deep, earnest, patient of delay, unconquer- 
able by’tmie Imhoff was called into council by his wife and lus wife’s 
lover It was arranged that the baroness should institute^a suit for a 
divoicc in tlie courts of Franconia, that the baron should afford everyfaality 
to Uic proceeding, and that, dunng the years which might elapse before 
the sentence should be pronounced, they should continue to live together 
it was also agreed that Hastings should bestow some very substantial marks 
of gratitude on tlie complaisant husband, and should, when the marnage 
was dissolved, malvc the lady his wafe, and adopt the children whom she 
luail already borne to Imhoff 

We arc not mclmecl to judge cither Hastings or tlie baroness severely 
There w.as undoubtedly much to extenuate their fault But we can by no 
means concur watli tlie* Reverend Mr Gleig, who carries his partiality to so 
injudicious an extreme as to desenbo the conduct of Imhoff, conduct the 
baseness of winch is tlie best excuse for the lovers, as “ w'lse and judicious ” 

At Madras, Hastings found the trade of Uic Company m a very disorgan- 
ised stale His own tastes would have led him rather to political than to 
commercial pursuits but he knew that the favour of his employers de- 
^pernied diiefly on their dividends, and that their dividends depended chiefly 
on the investment He therefore, with great judgment, detenumed to 
apply his vigorous^iiidjor a timc_to this department of business, which 
had bcen-anucli’n^lccted, since”’ tlie servants of tlic Company had ceased 
to be clerks, -jnd had become warriors and ncgotuitors J 

In .vvety few mondis he effected an important leform The Directors 
notified to lui n the ir high approbation , and were so mudi pleased with his 
conduct thaTtiiey determinentb place'Him at the head of tlie government 
of Bengal Early in 1772 he quitted Fort St George for his new post 
The Imhoffs, who were still man and wifi? accompanied him, and lived at 
Calcutta on the same wise and judicious plan,” — ^\ve quote the vvoids of 
Mr Gleig, — ^which they had already followed durmg more than two years 

When llastings took his seat at the head of the council-board, Bengal w as 
still governed according to the qrstem winch Clive had devised, a system 
which was, peihaps, skiUiiUy corvtnvcd for the purpose of facilitabng anOMn- 
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cealing a great revolution, but which, i\hen that revolution was complete 
and irrevocable, could produce nothing but inconvenience There were two 
governments, the leal and the ostensible The supreme power belonged to 
the Company, and ivas in truth the most despotic power that can be con* 
ceivcd The only restraint on the Enghsh masters of the country was tliat 
winch their own justice and hiunamty imposed on tliem. There was no con- 
stitutional check on their will, and resistance to them was utterly hopeless 
But, though thus absolute m rcaht^, the Enghsh had not yet assumed the ^ 
rtyle of sovereignty. They held then terntoncs as vassals of the throne of' 
Delhi , they raised their revenues as collectors appointed by the imperial com- 
mission , their public seal ivas inscribed wth the imperial titles , and their 
mint struck only the imperial com ^ ' 

There was still a nabob of Bengal, who stpod to the English lulcrs ofhis' 
country in tiie same relation in which Augustnlus Stood to Odoacer, or the^ 
last hlerovingfans to Charles Martel andPepm He lived at Mootshedabad, ' 
surrounded by prmcely magnificence He was approached with outward 
marks of rcvcience, and his name ivas used in pubhc mstruments But m 
the government of the country he had less real shore than tlie youngest ivrilcr 
or cadet in the Company’s service 

The English couned which represented tlie Company at Calcutta was con- 
stituted on a very diderent plan from tliat w hich has since been adopted At 
present the Governor is, as to all executive measures, absolute lie can de- 
clare war, conclude peace, appoint public fimctionanes or remove them, in 
opposition to tlie unanimous sense of Uiose who sit with him in council They 
arc, indeed, entitled to know nil that is done, to discuss all that is done, td 
advise, to remonstrate, to send protests to England. But it is with the Gover- 
nor that the supreme power resides, and on hun that the whole responsibihty 
rests This system, which was mtroduced by Mi Pitt and Mr Dundas m 
spite of tlie strenuous opposition of Mr Burke, n e conceive to be oh the whole 
the best that was ever devised for the goicmment of a country where no mate 
rials can be found for a representative constitution In the time of Hastmgs 

the goiernorhad only one vote in council, and, in case of an cqurd division, 
a casting vote It therefore happened not unfrequently that he w as o\ emiled 
on the gravest questions , and it was possible tliat he might be wholly ex- 
cluded, lor years together, from the rem direction of public affairs 
The English functionaries at FortWilliam liad as yet paid littlu or no atten- 
tion to tlie internal government of Bengal The only brandi of politics about 
which they much busied Uiemselves was negotiation with thenatueprmccs 
Thcpolicc, theadministrationof justice, die details of the collection of rerenuc 
they almost entirely neglected We may remark that the phraseology of the 
Company's servants stul bears the traces of tins state of thmgs To Uus day 
Uiey always use the word “political” as synonymous with “diplomatic ” 
We could name a gentleman stilTllvmg who was desenbed by the'lilghest 
authority as an mvaluable pubhc servant, eimncntly fit to be at the head of 
the mtemal administration of a whole presidency, but unfortunately quite 
ignorant of all political business , 

The internal government of Bengal the Englisli rulers delegated to a great 
native mmister, who was stationed at Moorshedabad Allnnfiaty affairs, 
and, wnth the exception ofwliat pertains to mere ceremonial, all foreign afiairs, 
were withdrawn fiom his control , but the other departments of theodministra-^ 
tion were entirely confided to him His own stipend amounted to near a' 
hundrer 'jiousand pounds sterling a year The personal allowance of the, 
xmbobs, amounting to morethantlireehandredthousandpouuds ayear, passed 
through tlie mimster’s Iiands, and was, to a great extent, at his disposal. The 
coUectionofthe revenue, theodmmistrationofjustice, the mainteiiaiiceofqrder, 

w ere left to tins high functionary ; and for the exercise of his immense power 
he was responsible to none but the Bntibh' masters of the country 
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A situaUott so uapoTtiat, lucrative, and splendid, was naturally an object 
of ambition to the ablest and most powerful natives Chv u had found it dilTi* 
cult to decide between conilictiu? pretensions Two candidates stood out 
proinmend) from the crowd, each of tiiein Uic icpiescntativc of a race and 
of a icligion 

Ihc one was ^labotnnicd Reza Khan, a Mussulman of Persian cstraction, 
able, acU\e, robgioiis after tlic fashion of his people, and highly esteemed by 
them. In England he might perhaps ha\a been regarded os a corrupt and 
greedy politician. But, tiled % the lower staiidaid of Indian morality, he 
might be considered as a man of integrity and honour 
Ills competitor was a Hindoo Bialimm whose name has, by a terrible and 
niclanclioly event, been inseparably associated witli that of Warren Hastings, 
the Mabarajadi Nuncomar This man had played an important part in all 
the reiolutions which, smecUictimeof Surajali Dow loll, had token place in 
Bengal To tlic consideration winch m tliat country belongs to high and pure 
caste, he added the weight which is derived from wealth, talents, and cv 
perience. Of his moral eliaracter it is diflicult to give a not on to those wlio 
we actnuiintcd with human nature only as it appears m our island What 
the Italian is to tlie Englishman, what Hindoo is to the Italian, what the 
Bengalee is to other Hmdoos, tliat was Nuncomar to other Bengalees The 
physical oiganization of tlie Bengalee is feeble even to effeminacy He lives 
m a constant vapour batli Hts pursuits are sedentary, his Imibs delicate, 
his movements languid During many ages he lias been trampled upon by 
men of bolder and more hardy breeds. Courage, independence, veracity, 
arc (junlities to which his constitution and lus situation arc equally un(avour< 
able His miiid bears a singular analogy to bis body It is weik even to 
helplessness, for purposes of manij resistance , but its suppleness and its tact 
move the children of sterner climates to admiration not unmtngled witli con- 
tempt. All those arts winch arc the natural defence of the weak arc more 
familiar to thissubUe race than to the Ionian of tlio time of Juvenal, or to 
the Jew of the dark ages What the horns are to the buffalo, what the paw 
IS to the tiger, what the stag is to the bee, w hat beauty, according to the old 
Greek song, is to w oinoii, deceit is to the Bengalee liatgc promises, smooth 
cacuscs, elaborate tissues of arcumstantiol fa&chood, chicanery', pcrjuiy> for- 

S arc the weapons, offensive and defensive, of the people ot the Lower 
jes All those millions do not furnish one sepoy to tlie armies of the 
Company But as usurers, as money-changers, as shaip legal practitioners, 
no class of human beings can bear a comparison with them With all lus 
softness, the Bengalee is by no means placable in his enmities or prone to 
pit} The pertinacity with winch he adheres to Ins purposes yields only to 
the immediate pressure of fear Nor docs he lack a certain kind of courage 
which is often wantag in his masters To inevitable evils he as sometimes 
found to oppose a passive fortitude, such as the S toics attributed to tbeir ideal 
sage An European w amor who rushes on a battery of cannon vvitli a loud * 
hutrali will sometimes shnek under the surgeon’s knife, and fall into on agony 
of despair at the sentence of death But the Bengalee who wouM see his 
country overrun, his house laid in ashes, lus children murdered or dishon- 
our^, without havmg the spint to stnke one blow, lias yet been known to 
endure torture with me firmness of Mucius, and to mount the scaffold with 
the steady step and even pulse of Algernon Sydney 
In Nuncomar, the national character was strongly ana wuh evaggeration 
personified The Company’s servants had repeatedly detected him in tlie 
most cnmmal intrigues On one occasion he brought a false charge against 
another llmdoo, and tried to substantiate it by producing forged documents 
On another occasion it was discovered tliat while professuig the strongest 
attachment to the English, he was engaged in several conspiracies against 
them, and m particular that he was the medium of a correspondence betw ecu 
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the court of Dellil and the French authorities in the Carnatic For these 
and sunilar practices he had been long detained in confinement <But his 
talents and influence had not only procured his liberation, but'lnd ob> 
tamed for him a certain degree of consideration even among the Bribsh 
nilets of his country ' 

Clive was extremely unuilling to place a Mussulman at the head of the 
administration of Bengal On the othei hand, he could not bring himself 
to confer immense power on a man to whom, eveiy sort of villany had re- 
peatedly been brought home Tliereforc, though the nabob, over whom 
Nuncoinar had by intnguc acquired great influence, begged that the artful 
Hindoo might be mtrusted with the government, Clive, after some hcsita 
lion, decided honestly and wisely in favour of Mahommed Reza Khan, w ho 
had held his high office seven years when Hastings became Governor ' An 
infant son of Meer Jalfier was now nabob, and the guardianship of tlic 
young prince’s person had been confided to the minister 
Huncomar, stimulated at once by cupidity and malice, hod been con- 
stantly attempting to undermine his successful nval 'This was not difficult 
The revenues of Bengal, under the administration estabhshed by Clive, did 
not yield sucli a surplus as had been anticipated by the Company , for, at 
that time, the most absurd notions were entertained m England respect- 
ing the wealth of India Palaces of porphyry, hung with the ncliest bro- 
cade, heaps of pearls and diamonds, vaults from whicli pagodas and gold 
mohurs w ere measured out by the bushel, filled the imagination even of men 
of busuiess Nobody seemed to be aware of what nevertheless was most 
undoubtedly tlie truth, that India was a poorer country than countries whidi 
in Europe are reckoned poor, Uian Ireland, for example, or than Portugal 
It was confidently bdicvcd by lords of the tieisuiy and membersTor the 
city that Bengal would not only defray its own charges, but would afford an 
increased dividend to tlic propnetors of India stock, and large rehef to tlie 
Enghsli finances These absurd expectations were disappointed, and the 
directors, naturally enough, chose to attribute the disappointment rather jto 
the mismanagement of hlahommed Reza IClian tlian to their own ignoiunce 
of the country intrusted to tlieir care They were confirmed in their error 
by the agents of Nunconiar, for Nuncomar had agents even in Lcadenhall 
btieet boon after Hastuigs readied Calcutta, he received a letter addressed^ 
by the Court of Directors, not to the council generally, but to himself in 
particular He was directed to remove Mahommed Reza Khan, to arrest 
him, together with all his family and all his partisans, and to mstitute a 
strict inquiry into the whole administration of the province It was added 
that the Governor would do well to avad himself of the assistance of Nun- 
coinar in the investigation The vices of Nuncomar were acknowledged 
But even from his vices, it was said, much advantage might at sucli a con- 
juncture be derived, and, tliough he could not safely be trusted, it might 
still be proper to encourage him by hopes of reward 
1 he Governor bore no good will to Nuncomai Many years before, they 
had known each other at Moorshedabad, and a quarrel had risen be- 
tween them which all the authority of their superiois could hardly compose 
W idely as diey differed m most pomts, tliey resembled each odier m Ais, 
that both were men of unforgiving natmes. To hlahommed Reza IGian, 
on the other hand, Hastings had no feelings of hostility Nevertheless he 
piocecded to execute the instructions of the Company with an alacrity winch 
he never showed, except when instructions vyere m perfect conformity with ' 
his own views He had, wisely as we think, determined to get nd of the 
system of double government m Bengal The orders of the directors fur- 
nished Jum with the means of effecting his purpose, and dispensed him from .. 
tlie necessity of discussing the matter with Ins council He took his mcas- 
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xtr«s Witli Ills usual Mgour and dc\tenty At midnight, the palace of 
Maliommed Reza IClian at Moorshcdabad was surrounded by a battalion of 
sepoys The minister was roused from his slumbers, and informed that he 
was a prisoner With the Mussulman gravity, he bimt his head and sub- 
inittcd himself to the will of God He fell not alone A cliief named 
Schitab Koy had been intrusted w itli the go\cmment of Balnr His valoiii 
and his attachment to the English had moic than once been signally proved 
Un Urat memorable dav on which the people of Patna saw from their walls 
the whole army of the Mogul scattered by the little band-of Captain Knox, 
the voice of tin. British conquerors assigned the palm of mllanlry to the 
brave iVsiatic. “I nevci," said Knox, when he introduced Schitab Roy, 
covered with blood and dust, to the English functionaries assembled m the 
factory, ** I never saw a native fight so before ” Schitab Roy was involved 
m the nun of Mahommed Reza Khan, was removed from office, and was 
placed under arrest The members of the council received no intimation 
of these measures till the prisoners were on their road to Calcutta 
'Ihc inquiry into the conduct of the minister was postponed on different 
pre'cnces He w os detained in an easy confinement during many months In 
tlic mean time, the great revolution which Hastmgs had planned was car- 
ned into efiect The office of mmistcr was abolished The internal ad- 
immstmtion wws transferred to the servants of the Company A system, a 
very imperfect system, it is true, of avil and criminal justice, under English 
superintendence, was established. The nabob was no longer to have even 
an ostensible share in the government , but he was still to receive a con- 
siderable annual allowance, and to be surrounded with the state of sove- 
reignty Ashe was an infant, it was necessary to provide guardians foi his 

f icrson and property. IIis person was intrusted to a lady of his fatlier’s 
lamm, Imovvn by tlie name of the Mtinny Begum The office of treasurer 
of the household was bestowed on a son of Nuncomar, named Goordas 
NuncomaPs sei vices were wanted, yet he could not safely be tiaisted with 
power, and Hastings tliought it a masterstroke of policy to reward the able 
ami unprincipled parent by promoting the inoffensive child ' 

The revolution completed, the double government dissolved, the Com- 
pany installed in the full sovereignty of Bengal, Hastings had no motive to 
treat the late ministers with ngour Their trial had beta put off on various 
pleas till tlie new organization was complete Ihcy were then brought 
before a committee, over which the Governor presided Schitab Roy was 
speedily acquitted with honour A formal apology was made to him for 
the restramt to which he had been subjected All the Eastern marks of 
respect w ere bestow ed on him He was clothed m a 1 obe of state, pi esented 
with jewels and with a nchly harnessed elephant, and sent back to Ins govern- 
ment at Patna But his health had suffered fiom confinement ; his high 
spirit had been cruelly wounded, and soon after his liberation he died of a 
broken heart 

The. innocence of Mahommed Reza Khan was not so clearly established 
But the Governor was not disposed to deal lurshly After a long healing, 
m which Kuncomar appeared os the accuser, and displayed both the art 
and the inveterate rancour which distinguished him, Hastings pronounced 
that the cliatges had not been made out, and ordered the fallen minister to 
be set at liberty , 

Nuncomar had purposed to destroy the Mussulman administration, and to 
nse on its ruin Botli his malevolence and his cupidity had been disap- 
pointed Hastings had made him a tool, h&d used him for the purpose of 
accomplishing the transfer of the government from Moorshcdabad to Cal- 
cutta, from native to European hands The rival, the enemy, so long 
envied, so implacably persecuted, had been dismissed unhurt The situation 
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so long and ardently desired Imd been abolished It was natural that ihe^- 
Governor sliould be from that time an object of the most intense hatred' 
to the MmJicUve Brahmm As yet, however, it was necessary to suppress 
such feelings The time was coming when that long annnpsity was to end 
in a desperate and deadly struggle ' ' ' ‘ < 

In the mean time, Hastings was compelled to turn his attention to foiei^ 
affairs 1 he object of liis diplomacy n as at this tunc simply to get money. 
The finances of iiis govcmnient were in an embarrassed state , and this em« 
barrassment he was detenmned to relieve by some means, fair or foul The 
prmcipk which diiccted all his dealmgs wath Ins neighbours is fully expiesscd 
by the old motto of one of tlie great predatory families of reviotdale, “ Thou 
shalt w'ant ere I want ” He seems to have laid it down, as a fundamental 
proposition which could not be disputed, that, when he had not as many 
lacs of nipces os the public service required, he tvas to take thera.from any 
body who had One thing, indeed, is to be said in excuse for him ; The 
pressure applied to him by his employers at home, was sudi as only the 
highest virtue could have withstood, such as left him no .choice except to 
commit great wrongs, or to resign his high post, and with that post all Ins •* 
hopes of fortune and distinction The Erectors, it is true, never enjoined 
or applauded any crune Far from it Whoever examines their letters 
written at that time will find there many just and humane sentiments, many 
excellent precepts, m short, an admirable code of pohtical ethics But eyciy 
exhortation is modified or nullified by a demand for moneyi ' “ Govern 
leniently, and send more money , practise strict justice and moderation to 
wards neighbouiing powers, and send more money,” this is in truth the 
sum of almost all the mstructions that Hastmgs ever received from home 
Now these instructions, being interpreted, mean simply, “Be the father and i 
the oppressor of the people , be just and unjust, ipoderate and mpacious ” 
The directors dealt with India, as the church, in the good old hmes, dealt 
with a heretic They delivered the. victim over to Uie executioners, wath 
an earnest request that all possible tenderness might be slioiyn ' We by no 
means accuse or suspect those who framed these despatches of hypocrisy 
It IS probable Uiat, writing fifteen thousand imles from the place where their 
orders were to be earned into effect, they never perceived the gross incon- 
sistency of which they were guilty But the inconsistency was at pnee mani- 
fest to their lieutenant at Calcutta, avho, witli an empty treasury, with 
unpaid army, with his own salary often in arrear, with deficient crops, with 
government tenants daily running away, was called upon to remit home 
another half million without fail Ilnstmgs saw that it was absolutely. 

' necessary ibr him to disregard either the moral discourses or the pecuniaiy 
requisibons' of his employers Being forced to disobey them in sometliuig, 
he had to consider what kind of disobedience they, would most rcaddy 
pardon , and he correctly judged that die safest coun>e would be to neglect 
the sermons and to find tlic rupees ' . ^ 

A mmd so fertile as his, and so little restrained by conscientious scruples, 
speedily discovered several modes of relieving the financial embarrassments 
of the government The allowance of the Nabob of Bengal was reduced at , ■ 
a stroke from tlirce hundred and twenty tliousand pounds a year to half that' 
sum The Company hod bound itself to pay near three hundred thousand, 
pomids a year to the great Mogul, as a'mark of homage for the provinces 
which lie liad intrusted to their care , and they had ceded to him the dis- 
tricts of Corah and Allahabad On plea that the Mogul was not really 
independent, but merely a tool in the hands of others, Hastings determined 
to retract these concessions H& accordingly declared that 'the Englisli 
would pay no more tribute, and sent troops to occupy AUaliabad and Corah 
The situation of these places was such, that lliere would be httk advantage .. 
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and great expense m retaining them Hastings, who wanted money and not 
territory, determined to sell tliem A purdiasei was not wantmg The 
rich province oC Oudc had,nn the general dissolution of the Mogul Empire, 

I fallen to the share of the great Mussulman house by which it is stiU governed 
About twenty years ago, tins house, by the permission of tlie Biitish govern- 
ment, assumed the royal title j but, m the lime of Warren Hastings, sucli 
an assumption would have been considered by the Mahommedans of India 
as a monstrous impiety. The Prince of Oude, though he held the power, 
did not venture to use the style of sovereignty To the appellation of Nabob 
or Viceroy, he added that of Vizier of the monarchy of Hmdostan, just as 
in the last century the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburgs though inde- 
pendent of the Emperor, and often m arms against him, were proud to style 
Uiemsehcs Ins Grand Chamberlain and Grand Marshal. Sujah Doiylah, 
then Nabob Vizier, vvas on excellent terms with tlie English He had a 
■large treasure Allahabad and Corah were so situated that they might be 
of use to him and could be of none to the Company The buyer andsellci 
soon'eame to an understanding , and the provmces which had been torn 
from the Mogul were made over to the government of Oude for about half 
a million sterling 

But there was another matter still more important to he settled by tlic 
Vizier and the Governor The fate of a brave people was to be deaded 
It was decided m a manner which has left a lasting slam on the fame of 
Hastings and of England 

The people of Central Asia had always been to the inhabitants of India 
what the warriors of the German forests were to the subjects of the decaying 
monarchy of Rome The dark, slender, and tmud Hmdoo shrank from i 
conflict with the strong muscle and resolute spint of the fair race, which 
dwelt beyond the passes There is reasqn to believe tliat, at a period an- 
terior to the daivn of regular history, the people who spoke the rich and 
flexible Sanscrit came fiom regidns lying far beyond the Hyphasis and tin, 
Hystaspes, and imposed their yoke on the children of the soil It is certain 
that, dunng the last ten centuries, a succession of mvaders descended fiom 
the west on Hmdostan , nor was the course of conquest ever turned back 
towards the setting sun, till that memorable campaign m which the cross .of 
Saint George was planted on die walls of Ghizni ■ 

The Emperors of Hmdostan themselves came from the other side of the 
great mountain ndge , and it had always been their practice to recrait their 
army from the hardy and valiant lace from wluch their own illustrious house 
sprang Among the military adventurers who were allured to tlie Mogul 
standards from the neighbourhood of Cabul and Candahar, were conspicuous 
several gallant bands, knoivn by the name of the Rohillas Their services 
had been rewarded with large tracts of land, fiefs of the spear, if we may use 
an expression drawn fiom an analogous state of things, m that fertile plain 
through which the Rumguuga flows from the snowy heights of Kumaon to 
join the Ganges In the general confusion which followed the death of 
Aiirungzebe, the Warlike colony became virtually mdependent The Rohillas , 
were distinguished from the othei inhabitants of Incha by a peculiarly fair 
complexion ' They w'ere more honourably distmguished by courage mwai, 
and by skill m tlie arts of peace While anarchy raged from Lahore to Cape 
Comorm, their little territory enjoyed the blessmgs of repose under the 
guatdiandnp of valour Agriculture and commerce flourished among them , 
nor were they negligent of rhetonc and poetry Many persons now living 
have heard aged men talk ivith regret of the golden days when the Afghan 
pnnees ruled in the vale of Rohilcuud , , 

Sujah Bowlah had'set his heart on adding this nch district to his own 
principality ■ Right, or show of nght, he had absolutely none. IIis Mnim 
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was 111 no respect better founded than that of Catherine to Poland, or that 
of the Bonaparte family to Spain The Rohillas held their country by exactly 
the same title by which he held his, and had governed tlieir countiy far 
better than his had ever been governed Nor were they a people iiliom it ‘ 
was perfectly safe to attack Their land was mdecd an open plain, desti- 
tute of natural defences, but their >01115 neie full of the high^blood of 
Afghanistan As soldiers, they had not the steaduiess which is seldom fotmd 
except in company witli stnet disaphne ,,but their impetuous >tlour had 
been proved on many fields of battle It was said that their chiefs, when 
ijnited by common peril, could bring eighty thousand men into the field 
SujsJi Dowlah had himself seen them fight, and wisely shranlv from a con- 
flict wath them Tlierc was in India one anny, and only one, againstwliicU 
even those proud Caucasian tnbes could not stand It had been abundantl) 
prov ed that neither tenfold odds, nor the martial ardour of the boldest Asiatic 
nations, could avail aught against English science and resolution ^Yas it 
possible to induce the Governor of Bengal to let out to hire the irresistible 
energies of the impenal people, the skill against which tlie ablest chiefs.of 
Ilindostan were helpless as infants, the disciplme which had so often 
tnumphed over the frantic struggles of fanaticism and despau, the uncon 
qucrable Bnbsli courage which is never so sedate and stubborn as towards 
the close of a doubtful and munlerous day? 

This was what tlie Nabob Vizier asked, and what Hastings granted 
bargain was soon struck Each of the negotiators had what the other wanted 
Hastings was m need of funds to carry on the government of Bengal, and 
to send remittances to London ; and Sujah Dowlah had an ample revenue 
Sujah Dowlah was bent on subjugating the RohiUos , and Hastings had at 
his disposal the only force by which the Rohillas could be subjuMted It 
was agreed that an English army should be lent to the Nabob Vizier, and ■ 
that, for the loan, he should pay four bundled thousand pounds sterling, 
besides defraying all the charge of the troops whde employed in Ins service 

“I really cannot see, ’’says tlie Reverend Mr Glcig, “upon what grounds, 
either of political or moral justice, this proposition deseia'es to be stigma- 
tized as infamous ” If we understand the meaning of words, it xs infamous 
to commit a wicked action for hire, and it is wacked to engage in avar witliout . 
provocation In this particular ivar, scarcely one aggravating circumstance 
was wanting The object of the Rohdlawarwas this, to deprive a ' laige 
population, who had never done us the least harm, of a good govennneiit, 
and to place them, against their wdl, under an execrably bad one , Nay, 
even this is not all England now descended far below the level e\en of 
those petty German pniices who, about the same time, sold us troops to „ 
fight the Americans The hussar-mongers of Hesse and Anspach had at 
least the assurance that the expeditions on wluch their soldiers were to be 
employed would be conducted in conformity with the humane rules of civil- 
ised warfare Was the Rohilla war likely to be so conducted Did the 
Governor stipulate that it should be so conducted ? He w’ell knew what 
Indian warfare was He well knew tiiat the power wluch he cqvenaiitetl 
to put into Sujah Dowlah’s hands would, in all probability, be atrociously 
abused , and he required no guarantee, no promise that it should not be so 
abused He did not even reserve to himself tlie right of withdrawing his 
aid in case of abuse, however gross Mr Gleig repeats Major Scott’s absurd 
plea, that Hastings was justified in letting out English troops to slaughter 
the Rohillas, because the Rohillas were not of Indian race, but a colony ‘ 
- from a distant countiy What were th& English themselves ? Was it for 
them to proclaun a crusade for the expulsion of all intruders from the coun- 
tries watered by the Ganges ? Did it he in tlieir mouths to contend that a ' 
-oreign settler who establishes an empire in India is a cafut lupinwn ^ 
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What would they have said if any other power had, on such a ground, 
attacked Madras or Calcutta, without the slightest provocation’ Such a 
defence was wanting to make the infamy of the transaction complete The 
atrocity of the crime, and the hypocrisy of the apology, are worthy of 
each other 

One of the thiee brigades of whidi the Bengal army consisted was sent 
under Colonel Champion to join Sujah Dowlah’s forces The Rohillas 
expostulated, entreated, offered a large ransom, but in vain ' They then 
resolved to defend themselves to the last A bloody battle was fought 
“ 'Ilie enemy,” says Colonel Champion, “ gave proof of a good share of 
mihtary knowledge , and it is impossible to describe a more obstinate firm- 
ness of resolution than they displayed ” Tlie dastardly sovereign of Oude 
fled from the field The English were left unsupported , but then fire and 
their chaise were iriesistible It svas not, however, till the most distin- 
guished duefs had fallen, fighting bravely at tlie head of tlieir troops, that 
the Rohilla ranks gase way Then the Nabob Vizier and Ins rabble made 
tlieir appearance, and hastened to plunder the camp of the valiant enemies, 
whom they had never dared to look in the face The soldiers of the Com- 
pany, trained m an exact disciphne, kept unbroken order, while the tents 
were pillaged by these worthless allies But many voices were heard to 
exclaim, “ We have had all the fighting, and those rogues are to have all 
the profit ” 

Then the horrors of Indian ivar were let loose on die fair valleys and cities 
of Rohilcund The whole country was in a bhze Afore than a hundred 
thousand people fled fiom their homes to pestilential jungles, preferring 
famine, and fever, and the haunts of tigers, to the tyranny of him, to whom 
an English and a Christian government had, for shameful lucre, sold tlieir 
substance, and their blood, and the honour of their wives and daughters 
Colonel Champion remonstrated with the Nabob Vizier, and sent strong 
representations to Fort William , but tlie Governor had made no conditions 
as to the mode in which the war was to be earned on He had troubled 
himself about nothing but Ins forty lacs , and, though he might thsapprove 
of Sujah Dowlah’s wanton barbanty, he did not think himself entitled to 
interfere, except by offering advice This dehcacy excites the admiration 
of the reverend biographer “ Mr Hastmgs,” he says, “ could not himself 
dictate to the Nabob, nor permit the commander of the Company’s troops 
to dictate how the war was to be carried on ” No, to be sure Air Hastings 
had only to put doivn by mam force the brave struggles of innocent men 
fightmg for their liberty Their mihtory resistance crushed. Ins duties ended , 
and he had then only to fold his arms and look on, while their villages were 
burned, their children butchered, and tlieir women vicdated Will Mr Gleig 
senously maintam this opmion ’ Is any rule more plain tlian tins, that w ho- 
ever voluntarily gives to another irresistible power over human beings, is 
bound to take order that sucli power shall not be barbarously abused ’ But 
we beg pardon of our readers for arguing a pomt so cleai 

We hasten to the end of this sad and disgraceful story The war ceased. 
The finest population 111 India was subjected to a greedy, cowardly, crael 
tyrant Commerce and agnculturc languished The rich province which 
had tempted the cupidity of Sujah Dowhli became the most miserable part 
even of his miserable dommions Yet is the injured nation not extinct At 
long intervals gleams of its ancient spint have flashed forth , and even at 
this day, valour, and self-respect, and a chivalrous feelmg rare among 
Asiatics, and a bitter remembrance of tlie great enme of England, distin- 
guish that noble Afghan race To this day tliey ire regarded as the best 
pc all sepoys at the cold steel , and it was very recendy remarked, by one 
who liad enjoyed great opportunities of observ'ation, that the only nati.es of 
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India to whom the word “genUeman" can with perfect propriety be applied 
are to be found among the Rohillas ‘ ' , 

Whatever we may think of the morality of Haslmgs^ it cannot be denied 
that the linanaal results of his poh<^ did honour to his talents. In less 
tlian two years after he assumed the government, he had, nithout, imposing 
any additional burdens on tlic people subject to his authority, added^bout 
four hundred and fifty thousand pounds to the annual income of the Com* 
pany, besides procuring about a million m ready monej He had also 
reheved tlic finances of Bengal from miiitaiy expenditure, amounting to 
near a quarter of a million a year, and had thrown that charge on the Nabob 
of Oude There can be no doubt that the; was a result which, if it had 
been obtained by honest means, would have entitled him to the warmest 
gratitude of his country, and which, by whatever means obtained, proved 
that he possessed great talents for administration " i 

In the mean time, Parhament had been engaged in long and grave dl^- 
cussions on Asiatic aflaiis Tlic mmistry of Lord Noith, in the session of 
1773, introduced a measure which made a considerable liange in the con- 
stitution of tlie Indian government This law, known by the name of the 
Regulating Act, provided that the presidency of Bengal should exercise a 
control over the otlier possessions of the Company , that the chief of that 
presidency should be styled Governor-General , that he diould be assisted 
by four Councillors , and that a supreme com t of judicature, consisting of a 
chief justice and three mferior judges, should he established at Calcutta 
riiis court wras made independent of the Governor-General and Council, 
and was intrusted wath a civil and crmunal junsdiction of immense, and, at 
the same time, of undefined extent 

The Governor-General and Councillors were named m the act, and were 
to hold their situations foi five years Hastings was to be the first Gover- 
nor-General One of the foiu new Councillors, Mr Barwell, an experKmced 
servant of the Company, was then in India The other, piree, General 
Claveiing, Mr hlonson, and Air Francis, were sent out from England , 
The ablest of the new Councillors vvas, beyond all doubt, Philip Francis 
His acknowledged compositions proi e that he possessed considerable elo- 
quence and information Several years passed in the public offices had 
formed lum to habits of business His enemies have never denied that he 
had a fearless and manly spa it , and his friends, we are afraid, must ac- 
knowledge that lus estimate of himself vvas cxUavagantly high, that h£s 
temper was nntable, that Ins deportment was often rude and petulant, and 
that his hatred was of mtense bitterness and of long duration 
It IS scarcely possible to mention tins emment man wttliout advertmgfor 
a moment to the question which his 'name at once su^ests to every muid 
W as he the author of the Letters of Junius 7 Our own firm hehef is that he 
was The evidence is, we Uiink, su^ os would support a verdict in a civil, 
nay, m’^a cnminal proceeding The hand vvritmg of Junius is the very pecu- 
liar handwriting of Francis, shghdy disguised As to tlic position, pursuits, 
and connections of Junius, tlie following aie the most important facts vvliich 
can be considered as clearly proved first, that he was acquainted with the 
techmeal forms of die secretary of state’s office , secondly, tint he was inti- 
mately acquainted with die business, of the wai-office, dutdly, that he, 
^dunng the year 1770, attended debates m the House of Lords, and took 
notes of spcedies, particularly of the speeches of Lord Chatham , fourthly, 
that, he bitterly resented the appomtment of Mr Cliamier to the place of 
deputy secretary-at-war ; fifthly, that he was bound by some strong tie to 
the first Lord Holland Novy, Francis passed some years m the secretary 
of state’s office He,was subsequendy chief clerk of the war-office He 
repeatedly mentioned tliat he had, himself, in 1770, heard speeches of Lord 
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Chixlmt , ?ud soittc of Ihese sjKcchc? were actually printed from Ins notes. 
Ik rc..if'nf.i5 liur derkship .at ilicav ir-office fiom rc-^untment at the apiioint- 
mtnt of Mr C.hAra.i.r k waa by Lord Holland Uiat he wsw first mtrodncid 
into the publio service. here aie fire marks, .all of rvhich ought to 

IjC found m Junius They ate all five found in FruiU's. We do not believe 
Ujat iiierc than two of them can bo found in any other person whatever If 
llns argument docj not settle the rj^uosUou, there is an end of all reasoning 
on circumstantial crithnce. 

'Uic tnicnwl evidence stems to «s to point the s,ame way The style of 
Prados Lears a strong le^mWance to that of Junius j nor are we dtsfioscd 
to aimi% \vh.at Is geutnllj t dten for granted, that the acknowledged com- 
jiostlion> of I'rantis are very decidedly inferior to the anonymous letters 
Tl e arg''Wicnl from mfcnotilVi at all events, k one which may be urged 
vviUr at least tcjual force ag.unst every cLimmt that has ever been meiii 
iioned, wiila the single exception of Inirke, .md it would be a waste of 
tmvi to pro.c that Burke was not Jvmius And what conclusion, aficr all, 
can be drawn fioui mere inferiority? Bvery wnicr must produce his best 
work, ard the intcrv.al Lclvvecn his best work and his second best work 
in ly bo Very w.de indeed Nobody will mv that the be'st Itllers of Junius 
are nore dccidcilly superior to the acknowledged works of hrancis than 
thre'e or four of Corneille s tngcdico to the rest, than tliree or four of Ben 
joiison’scomcthea to the rest, Ui.-n the Pdgnra’s Progress to the otlicr works 
of Bujiy an, than Hon Quixote to the other works of Ceivantes Akay, it j*. 
certain that die Man in the Ma'^k, whoever he may have been, was a most 
unequal wnler lo go no further than the letters winch heat the signature 
of Junius , the letter to the king, and the letters to Pluruc Tookc, have 
liltle m common, except the asperity , and asperity was an ingredient sel- 
dom wanting tilUcr m Uio writings or m the speeches of Francis 
Indeed one of the strongest rc.asons lor believing that Francis was Jumus 
IS the moral rcstmU, icc between the two men It is not difitcuU, from the 
Icttem vvhicli, under v.inQus signatures, are hnown to have been wulien by 
Jumus, and from Ins d« alingsvnlh Wooilfall and others, to form a tolerably 
corre'ct notion of liia eharacter lie was clearly a man not destitute of re’al 
palnoUsm and ni igiunmnly, n man whose vices were not of a sordid kind 
But he mu. c also have been a man in the highest degree arrogant and inso- 
lent, a man prone to malevolence, and prone to the error of mistaking his 
malevolence for public virtue “Doest thou well lobe aiigiy?" was the 

3 ueslioii asked lu old tune of the Ilcbiew prophet And ho answered, “ I 

o well ” Ihis was evidently the temper of Junins , and to tins cause we 
alinbiitc the savage cruelty which disgraces several of his letters No man 
IS so merciless as he who, under a strong self-delusion, confoiuida Ins anti- 
p.atliics ivitli his duties It may be added tliat Junius, though .allied with 
the democratic pirty by common enmities, was the very opposite of a 
democtaUc pohticmn While attacking individuals with a ferocity whiclt 
perpetually violated all the laws of literary warfare, he regarded the most 
dcrectivc parts of old institutions with a respect amotintiiig to pedantry, 
pleaded die cause of Old Santm with fciaour, and contemptuously told the 
capitaltils of kl.uichcster and Leeds that, if they wanted votes, 1 they might 
buy land and become freeholders of Lancashire and Yorkshire All this, 
we believe, might stand, with scarcely any change, for a character of 
Philip li'rancib. 

It IS not strange that the great anonymous writer should have been willing 
at that tunc to leave the country winch Imd been, so powerfully stirred by 
his eloquence Kvery thing liad gone against him That party which he 
clearly *prercncd to every other, the party of George GrenviUe, had been , 
scattered by the death of its chief } and Lord SufToik had led the gre.atcr 
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part of it over to the ministenal benches The ferment produced by the 
Aliddlesex election had gone down Every faction>must have been nhkc 
an object of aversion to Junius His opmions oa domestic aflairs separated 
him fiom the ministry , his opimons on colonial affairs from the opposition. 
Under such circumstances, he had thrown down his pen in misanthropical 
despair His farewell letter to Woodfall bears date the nineteenth of Janu- 
ary! 1773 Iti that letter, he declared that he must be an idiot to write 
again , that he had meant well by the cause and the public , that both 11 ere 
given up , that there were not ten men who would act steadily together on 
any question “But it is all alike,” he added, “vile and contemptible' 
You have never flinched that I know of, and I shall always rejoice to hear 
of your prosperity ” These were the last words of Junius. In a year from 
that time, Phdip Francis was on his voyage to Bengal ■ ,> 

With Uie tlirce new Councillors came out the judges of the Supreme 
Court The chief justice was Sir Elijah Impey He was an old acquaint- 
ance of Hastings , and it is piobable that the Governor-General, if he had 
searched through all the inns of court, could not have found an equally 
serviceable tool But the members of Council were by no means m an 
obsequious mood Hastings greatly disliked the new form of goveinment, 
and had no very high opmion of his coadjutors They had heard of this, 
and were disposed to be suspicious and punctilious When men are in such 
a frame of mind, any trifle is sufficient to give occasion for dispute The 
members of Council expected a salute of twenty-one guns from the batteries 
of Fort William Hastings allowed them only seventeen They landed in 
ill-humoui The first civdities were exchanged with cold reserve On the 
morrow commenced that long quarrel which, after distracting British India, ^ 
was renewed m England, and in which all tlie most eminent statesmen and ^ 
orators of the age took active part on one or the oUier side i 

Hastings was supported by Barwell T hey had not always been friends 
But the arrival of the new members of Council from frvgland naturally had 
the effect of uniting the old servants of the Company ClaVermg, Sflonsoq, 
and Francis formed the majoiity They instantly wrested the government 
out of the hands of Hastings , condemned, certimly not without justice, his 
late dealmgs with the Nabob Vizicr , lecalled the English agent from Oude, 
and sent thither a cicature of their own , ordered the brigade which had 
conqueied the unhappy Bolullas to return to the Company’s territories, 
and instituted a severe inquiry into tlie conduct of the wai_ Next, in spite 
of the Governor-General’s remonstrances, they proceeded to exercise, in the 
most indiscreet manner, their new authority over the subordinate presiden- 
cies , threw all the affiurs of Bombay into confusion , and interfered, vvitli 
an incredible union of rashness and feebleness, in the. intestine disputes of 
the Mahratta government At the same time, they fell on the internal 
administration of Bengal, and attacked the whole fisrm and judicial sjrstera, 
a system which was undoubtedly defective, but which it was very improb- 
able that gentlemen fresh from England would be competent to amend 
The effect of their reforms was that all protection to life and property was 
withdrawn, and tliat gangs of robbers plundered and slaughtered with im- 
punity in the very suburbs of Calcutta Hastings continued to live in the 
Government-house, and to draw the salary of Governor-General He con- 
tmued even to take the lead at the council-boaid m the transaction of ordi- 
nary business , for his opponents could not but feel that he knew much of 
which they were ignorant, and that he decided, bodi surely and speedity 
many questions which to them would have been hopelessly puzzling But 
the higher powers of government and the inost'valuable patronage had been 
taken from him 

The natives soon fqund this out . They considered him as a fallen man , 
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and they acted after their kind Some ol our readers may have seen, m 
India, a cloud of crows pecking a sick vulture to death, no bad type of what 
happens in tliat country, as often as fortune deserts one vvho has been great 
and dreaded In an instant, all the sycopliants who had lately been ready 
to lie for hull, to forge for liini, to pandar for him, to poison foe him, hasten 
to purcliasc the favour of his victorious enemies by accusing him An Indian 
goiernment has only to let it be understood that it wishes a particular man 
to be ruined , and, m twenty-four hotus, it ivill be furnished witli grave 
clinigcs, supported by depositions so full and circumstantial that any peisoti 
unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity would regard tlieni as decisive^ It is 
Well if tlic signature of tlie destined victim is not counterfeited at the foot of 
some illegal compact, and if some treasonable paper is not slipped into a 
luduig-place in. Ins house Hastings was now regarded as helpless The 
power to make or mar the fortune oi every man in Bengal had passed, as it 
seemed, into the liands of the new Councillors Immediately charges against 
the Ciovemor-Gcneral b^an to pour in They were eagerly welcomed by 
the majority, who, to do them jimce, were men of too much honour know- 
ingly to countenance false accusations, but who were not sufficiently acquainted 
with the Last to be aware that, m that part of the woild, a very little en- 
couragement from power will call forth, in a week, more Oateses, and Bed- 
lues, and Dangerfields, than Westminister Hall sees in a century 
It would have been strange indeed if, at sucli a juncture, Nimcomar had 
remained quiet That bad man was stimulat ed at once bv m alignity, by 
avarice, and by ambition. Now was the time to he avenged on his old 
enemy, to wreak a grudge of seventeen years, to establish himself in the 
favour of the majority of Ae Council, to become the greatSbnatdie in Bengal 
from the time of tlie arrival of tlie new Councillors, he had paid the most 
marked court to them, and had in consequence been excluded, with all in- 
dignity, from the Government-house He now put into the hands of Francis, 
witli great ceremony, a paper containing severm charges of the most senous 
description By tins document Hastmgs was accused of putt mg offi ces up 
to sale, and of receivmg bribes for suffenng offenders to escape In^ ticnlar, 
iL was alleged that Maliommed Iteza ^lan bad been dismissed with im- 
punity, m consideration of a great sum paid to the Governor-General 
Francis read the paper in Council A violent a ltercat ion followed Hast- 
mgs complained m bitter terms of the way m whiclT'lte was treated, spoke 
with contempt of Nuncomar and of Nuncomar’s accusation, and denied tlie 
right of the Council to sit in judgment on the Governor At the next meet- 
ing of the Board, another communication from Nuncomar was produced 
He lequestcd that he might be permitted to attend tlie Council, and that he 
might be m siippnri; fiF tiis pswhnns Another tempestuous debate 
took place 'fhe Govcrnor-General mamtaincd that the council-ioom was 
not a proper place for sudi an investigation , that from persons w ho w ere 
heated by daily confl ict witli him he could not expect tlie fayacss oC^iclges , 
and that fac^ouRTitot, without betraying the dignity of his post, submit to 
be confronted with such a man as Nuncomar The majonty, however, re- 
solved to go i nto tlie c harges Hastings rose, declared the sitting at an end, 
and left the^roOToTollowed by Barwcll The other members kept their 
seats, voted themselves a council, put Clavering m the chair, and ordered 
Nuncomar to be called in Nuncomar not only adhered to the original 
charges, but, after tbe fashion of the East, produced a large supplement, 
lie stated that Hastmgs had received a great sum for appointing Rajah 
Goordas treasurer of the Nabob’s household, and for committing the care of 
Ins Highness's person to the Munny Begum He jjut m a let ter purp orting 
to bear tlie-^ of the Munny Begum, for the purpose of esEBlKhmg the 
truth of his stoiy Iheseal, whether forged, as Hastmgs affirmed, or gen- 
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uine, as we are ntlier induied to bciieve, proved nothing Nuiicomar, as 
cveiy body knows who knoivs India,' had only to tell the Mutiny Begiiiri that 
such a lelterTvould give pleasure to the majority of the Council, in order to 
procure her attestation 'Ihe majority, howcier, voted that the charge was 
made out, that Hastings had cormpfly received between thiityaiid forty*, 
thousand pounds , and mat he ought to be compelled ^to mfuud.. 

The general feeling among the English m Bengal iras strongly m favour, 
of the Governor-GcueraL In talents _ for., busintss. ni knowledge of tlie 
coiinliy, in general he was decidedly superior to lus 

persecutors The servants of the Company were naturally disposed to side 
with the most distinguushcd member of their onai body agamst a clerk from 
the war-office, who, profoundly ignorant of the native languages and the 
native character, took on lutnself to regulate every department of’tlie ad- 
mmistration Hastings, however, m spite of the general sympathy of lus 
countrymen, was m a most painful situation. Then, was still an appeal to, 
higher authority in England If that authonty took pajt ivitli Ins enemies, 
nothing was left to him but to throw up lus office He accordingly placed 
lus resignation in the hands of lus agent ui London, Colonel Maclcane But 
Macleane was instructed not to produce the resignation, unless it should be 
fully ascertained that the feeling at the India House was adverse to the 
Governor General 

The triumph of Nuncomar seemed to be complete He held a daily levee, 
to which his countrymen resorted m crowds, and to which, on one occSldlT, 
the majority of the Council condescended to repair His house was an office 
for the purpose of receivmg diaiges against the Governor-General It was 
said that, partly by threats, and partly by whecdlmg, tlie villanous Brahmin 
had induced many of the wealthiest men of the province to senium eom^ 
plaints But he was playing a perilous game It was not safe td^nve^to 
despair a man of such resources and of such determination as Hastings 
Nuncomar, irith all his acuteness, did not understand the nature of the 
institutions under which he lived lie saw tliat he had with him the 
majority of the body which made treaties, gave places, taised taxes The 
separation between political and judicial functions was a thing of which he 
had no conception It had probably never occurred to him that tlicre was 
in Bengal an authority perfectly indepuident of the Conned, an authonty 
which could protect one whom the Council wished to destroy, and send to 
the gibbet one whom the Council wished to protect Yet sueli was the fact. 
The Supreme Court was, within the sphere of its own duties, altogether 
independent of the Government llastmgs, wnth his usual sagacity, had seen 
how much advantage he might denve from possessing himself of Urn strong- 
hold, and he had acted accordingly The Judges, especially the Chief. 
Justice, were hostile to the majonty of tlie Council, The tune liad now 
come for puttmg thisTonnidable machinsry_into action 

On a sudden, Calcutta was astoundcd*'by the news that Nuncomar had 
been taken up on a charge of felony, committed, and thrown into the com- 
mon gaol The crim e, impu ted to him was that six years before he had 
forged a'bond. The ostcnsIMc"pirosec£ltor was auatiie But it i/as then, 
and still is, the opinion of every body, idiots and biographers excepted, that 
Hastings wois the real mavcnm-tbo-busmess 

_ The rage of the majonty rose to the highest point They protested agamst 
the procccilmgl‘orihe"'SupfM5crCoaW).»aiid-sent several urgent messages to 
the Judges, demanding tliat Nuncomar should be admitted taJntl The 
Judges returned haughty and resolute answers All that the Council could 
do was to heap honours^and emolumcr^ on the family of Nuncomar , and 
this they did -Itf'flie meaS' tiBie'the ossiicg commenced , a true bill was . 
found., and Nuncomar i ais brought before pir Ehjah Impey and a lury 
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composed of Englishmen A great quantity of contradictory swearmg, and 
Ae neccisi^ of liavuig every word of the evidence interpreted, protracted 
the trial to a most unusual lengtli, A last a verdict of guilty was returned, 
and the Chief Justice pronounced sentence of death'on me piisoner 
Mr Gleig is so strangely ignorant as to unagmc that the judges had no 
further discretion in the case, and that the power of extending mercy to 
Nuncomar resided with the Council He therefore throws on Francis md 
Francis's party the whole blame of what followed We should have thought 
that, a gentleman who has pubhshed five or six bulky volumes on Indian 
affairs might have taken die trouble to inform himself as to the fu gdamcn tal 
pnnciplcs of the Indian Government The Supreme Court had, under Ilic 
Regulating Act, the power to respitcucnmmals till the pleasure of the Crown 
should be knoivn The Council had, at that tmie, no power to interfere 
, That Impey ought to have respited Nuncomar we hold to be perfectly 
clear Wliether the whole proccedmg was not illegal, is a question But 
It IS ebrtam that, whatever may have been, according to technical rules of 
construction, the effect of the statute under which the tnal took place, it was 
most unjust to hang a Hindoo for forgery The law which made forgery 
capital in England was passed without the smallest referenuj to the state of 
society m India It was unknown to the natives of India. It had never 
been put 111 execution among them, certainly not for wmt of dehnquenls 
It was in flie highest degree Siockmg to all their notions Ihey were not 
accustomed to the distinction whidi many ciraimstances, peculiar to our 
own state of society, have led us to make between forgery and other kinds 
of cheating The counterfeiting of a seal was, m their estimation, a common 
act of swmdlmg , nor had it ever crossed tlicir minds that it was to be 
nunished as sev erely as gang-robbery or assassination A just judge would, 
beyond all doubt, have reserved the case for the consideration of the sove* 
reign But Impey would not hear of mercy or delay 
The excitement among all classes was great Francis and Francis’s few 
Enghsh adherents desenbed the Governor-General and the Chief Justice as 
the worst of murderers Clavering, it was said, swore that, even at the foot 
of the gallows, Nuncomar should be rescued The bulk of the European 
society, though strongly attached to the Governor General, could not but 
feel compassion for a man who, with all lus crimes, had so long filled so 
laige a space in tlicir sight, who had been great and powerful before Oie 
Bntish empire m India began to exist, and to whom, in the old tunes, 
governors and meraberx of council, then mere commercial factors, had pai^, 
cour^JqX, protection The feehng of the Hindoos was infinitely stronger 

They vvere,^ indeed, not a people to strike one blow for ilicir countryman 
But his sentence filled tliem with sorrow and dismay 1 ried even by their 
low standard of morality, he was a bad man But, bad as he was, he v.as 
the head of their race and religion, a Brahmm of the Bralmnns He had 
inherited the purest and highest caste He had practised with the greatest 
punctuality all those ceremomes to which the superstitious Bcngalv.es asenbe 
far more miportance than to the correct dischaige of the social dunes 'lliey 
felt, therefore, as a devout Catholic m the dark ages woidd Iiavi, felt, at 
seeing a prelate of tlic highest dignity sent to the gallows bj a ecular 
tribunal Aecqrdmg to their old uauonal lavt's, a Brahmin could noebeput 
to death for any cnnie whatever And tlie enme for v hich Nuncomar was 
about to die v as regarded by them m much the same light la winch the* sell- 
ing of an unsound hoiN;, for a sound pnee, is regarded oy a Y ork Jure jockej* 
The Mussulmans alone appear to have see.i v.iiU cvuU.*te'n the Jate of 
the powerful Hmdoo, who had attempted to rise by means of the ram of 
ilahommed Rera Khan - The Mahoinmcdan hi-ioran of those tnres takes 
delight in aggravatmg the chaige* He assures us that in Nusico-nar’s house 
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1 cjslvct.was found containing countcrCnfs of the seals of all the richest men 
of Ihe province We have never falletTfirsvitli any other authority for thi» ' 
story, which in itself is by no means improbable ™ 

1 he day drew near , and Nuncomar prepared himself to die with that 
quiet fortitude ivith which the Bengalee, so effeminately timid in personal 
conflict, often encounters calamities for which there is no remedy Ihe 
sheriff, with the humanity which is seldom wanting in an English gentleman, 
visited the prisoner on the eve' of the execution, and assured him that no, 
indulgence, consistent with the law, should be refused to him Nuncomar 
expressed his gratitude with great politeness and unaltered composure Not 
a muscle of his face moved Not a sigh broke from him He put his finger 
to Ins forehead, and calmly said that fate Mould have its way, and that there 
was no resisting the pleasure of God He sent his compliments 'to Francis, 
Claxering, and Aronson, and charged them to protect Itajah Goordas,'xvlio 
was about to become the head of the Brahmins of Bengal Ihc sheriff 
Mithdrew, greatly agitated by what had passed, and Nuncomar sat com- 
posedly down to Mrite notes and examine accounts 

The next morning, before the sun was in his power, an immense con- 
course assembled round the place where the gallows had been set up 
Grief and horror were on every face , yet to the last the multitude could 
hardly believe that the English really purposed to take the life of the great 
Bralimin At length the mournful procession came through the croud 
Nuncomar sat up in his palanqum, and looked round him uith unaltered 
serenity He had just parted from those who Mere most nearly connected 
with him Their cries and contortions had appalled the European minis 
tern of justice, but had not produced the smallest effect on the iron stoicism 
of the pnsoiiei The only anxiety uhich he expressed was that men o 
his own priestly caste might be in attendance to take cliarge of his corpse 
He again desired to be remembered to his frie'’ds m the Council, mounted 
the scaffold with firmness, and gave the signal to the executioner The ' 
moment that the drop fell, a howl of sorrow and de^air rose from the 
innumerable spectators Hundreds turned away their faces from tlie pol 
luting sight, fled xvitliloud wailings towards the Hoogley, and plunged into 
Its holy waters, as if to purify themselves from the guilt of havmg, looked 
on such a crime These feelings were not confined to Calcutta. The 
whole province xvas greatly excited , and the population of Dacca, in par- 
ticulai, gave strong signs of gnef and dismay ' 

Of Impey s conduct it is impossible to speak too severely We have 
already said that, m our opinion, he acted unjustly m refusing to respite 
Nimcomar No rational man can doubt that he took this course m order 
to gratify the povemor-General If we had ever had any doubts on that 
point, they would have been dispelled by a letter xvhich Mr Gleig has 
published Hastings, tliiee or four years later, described Impey as the 
man “ to whose support he was at one time indebted for the safety of his 
foitune, honour, and reputation” These strong Mords can refer only tp 
the case of Nuncomai , and they must mean tliat Impey hanged Nuncomar 
m order to support Hastings It is, therefore, our deliberate opinion that 
Impey, sittmg as a judge, put a man unjustly to deatli m order to sene a 
political purpose '' ‘ 

But we look on tlie conduct of Hastmgs m a somewhat different light 
He Mos, struggling for fortune, honour, liberty, all that makes life valuable 
He xvas beset by rangprous and unprincipled enemies From his colleagues 
he could expect no justice He cannot be blamed for xvishmg to cfuslf his 
accusers He""xvas mdeed bound to use only legitimate means for that end 
But it xvas not strange that he should have diought any means l^itimate 
V x/hich xvere pronounced legitimate by Uie sages of the laxv, by men xvhosc 
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peculiar duty It was to dea l lustly beh^en adveisancs, and whose education 
might be supposed to hwe peculiarly q^ihcd them for the discharge of 
that duly Nobody demands from a party the unbending equity of a judge 
Ihe reason that judges are appointed is, that even a good man cannot be 
tnist^ to decide a cause m which he is himself concerned Not a day 
passes on whidh an honest prosecutor does not ask for what none but a 
dishonest tribunal \iould grant It is too much to expect that any man, 
when his dearest interests are at stake, and his strongest passions excited, 
will, as against hmiself, be more just than the swprU'dispensers of justice 
To take an analogous case from the history of our oivn island suppose that 
Lord Su^ord, when m the Tower on suspicion of being concerned in tlie 
Popisli plot, had been apprised tliat Titus Oates had done something whidi 
might, by a questionable construction, be brought under the head of felony 
Should we severely blame Lord Stafford, in tlie supposed case, for causing 
a prosecution to be instituted, for furnishing funds, for using all his influence 
to intercept the mercy of the Crown? We thmk not If x judge, indeed, 
from favour to the Catholic lords, were to strain the law m order to hang 
Oates, such a judge would nchly deserve impeachment But it does not 
appear to us that the Catholic lord, by bringing the case before tlie judge 
for decision, would matenolly overstep the limits of a just self-defence 

While, therefore, we have not the least doubt that this memorable ex- 
ecution IS aitnbuUd to Hastuigs, we doubt whetlier it can with 

justice'Ee reckoned among Bis" crimes Tliat his conduct was dictated by 
' a profound policy is evident He was in a minority in Council It was 
possible tliat he might long be 111 a mmonty He knew the native charac- 
ter well. He knew in what abundance accusations are certain to flow m 
against the most innocent inhabitant of India who is under the frown of 
power There was not in the whole black population of Bengal a place- 
holder, a place-hunter, a government tenant, who did not think that he 
might better himself by sending up a deposition against the Governor- 
General Under these circumstances, tlie persecuted statesman resolved 
to teach the whole crew of accusers and witnesses tliat, though m a mm- 
onty at the council board, he was still to be feared. The lesson which he 
gave them was indeed a lesson not to be forgotten The head of the 
combination avhich had been formed against him, the richest, the most 
powerful, the most artful of the Hindoos, distinguished by the favour of 
those who then held the government, fenced round by the superstitious 
reverence of millions, was hanged in broad day before many thousands of 
people. Every thmgthat could make tlie warning impressive, dignity m 
the sufferer, solemnity m the proceeding, was found in this case The 
helpless rage and vam struggles of the Council made the tnuinph more 
signal From that moment the conviction of every native was that it was 
safer to take the part of Hastings in a mmonty than that of Franas 111 a 
majority, and that he who was so venturous as to join in runmngdown the 
Governor-General might diance, in the phrase of the Eastern poet, to find 
a tiger, while beating the jungle for a deer The voices of a thousand in- 
formers were silenced in an instant From that time, whatever difiiculties 
Hastings might have to encounter, he was never molested by accusations ' 
from natives of India 

It is a remarkable cucumstance that one of the letters of Hostings to 
Dr Johnson bears date a very few hours after the death of Nuncomar- 
While the v^olc settlement was m commbtion, while a mighty and ancient 
priesthood were weeping over the remains of their chief, the conqueror m 
that deadly gmpple sat down, with characteristic self-possession, to write 
about the Tour to the Hebndcs, Jones’s Persian Grammar, and the history, 
traditions, arts, and natural productions of India 
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In the mean tune, intelligence of the Rohilla'war, and of the first dis* 
putcs between Hastings and lus colleagues, had reached London. The 
directors took part with tlie majonty, and sent out a letter filled wit h sev ere 
leflections on the conductor Hastings They condemned, ih''sttong but ' 
just terms, the iniquity of undertaking offensive wars merely for the sake >' 
of penimary advantages But they utteilyTorgot that, if Hastings had by , 
illiut means obtamed pecuniary advantages, he had done so, not for lus ^ 
own benefit, but in order to meet llicir demands To enjoin honesty, and ' 
to insist on having what could not be honestly got, was then the constant 
practice of the Company As Lady Macbeth says of her liusbjmd, fliey 
“ would not play false, and yet would wrongly win ” ‘ \ / 

'the Regulating Act, by which Hastings had been appointed Governor- , 
General for five years, empowered the Crown to remove him on an address 
fiom the Company Lord North was desirous to procure such an address 
1 he thicc inembeis of Council who had been sent out from England were ' 
men of his own choice General Claaering, m particular, was supportcil 
by a large parhamcntaiy connection, such os no cabinet could he inclmed., 
to disoblige The wish of the Mmistcr was to displace Hastings, audio' 
put Clavemig at the head of the government In the Court of Directors i 
parlies were very nearly balanced Llevtn voted against 'Hastings , ten for 
him The Court of Proprietors was then convened The great sale room 
jiresented a singular appearance. Letters had '’been sent by the Secretary,, 
of the Treasury, c'chorting all the suppoitcrs of government whoheld’India ’ 
stock to he in attendance Lord Sandwich maisliallcd the fricntls of the t 
administration with Ins usual devtenty and alcrtnciiS. Fifty peers and 
pnvy councillois, seldom seen so far eastward, were counted m the crowd 
riie debate lasjcd till midnight Hic opponents of Hastuigs had a'snmll 
superiority on tin? division , but a ballot w os demanded y and the result wsis ' 
that the Govcmor-Guieral Inumphcd by a majonty of above a hundred 
votes over the combined efforts of the Directors and the Cabmet Xhe- / 
ministers were greatly exasperated by tins defeat Even Lord North lost ^ 
his temper, no ordinary occurrence with him, and threatened to comokc 
parliament before Christmas, and to bring in a. bill for deprrviiig' the' Coin ' 
pany Of all political power, and foi restncting it to its old business of trading 
111 silks and teas ' 

Colonel Macleane, who througli all this conflict had zealously supported 
the cause of Hastings, now thouglitthat his employer was in imminent danger, 
of being tuincd out, branded with paihamentary censurt^ perhaps prose 
cutuL The- opinion of the crown lawyers had already been taken respect—' - 
mg some parts of the Govemor-General’s conduct It seemed to he high~ 
time to think of securing anhononrable retreat. ■ Under tlieseciraunstances,'^ > 
Maclcane dioughti himself justified m producing the lesignation with wlncli 
he had been intrusted The instrument was not m very accurate form , hut 
the Directors were too eager to be scnipuldus' Tliey accepted thcresig i 
nation, fixed on Mi \Vhelcr, one of their own body, to succeed Hastings, 
and sent out orders tliat General Clav enng, as senior member of Council, ' 
should exercise the functions of Govemor-GenCial till Mr Wilder should 
arrive , ' ' , i 

But, nvhile tliese things were passmg m England, a great change liatl 
taken place in Bengal Monsoii was no more Only four members of the ^ 
government were left Clavennjr and Francis were on one side, Barwell ^ 
and tile Governor- General on the other , and the Governor-General liad 
n Hastings, ,who ,had been during two years destitute of, 

< m power and patronage, became at once absolute He instantly proceeded 
to retahate _on his_ adyersaries ' Their measures were reversed then: 
creatures were displaced A new valuation of the lands'^ of Bengal, for the ■, 
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' purposes of taxation, wis, onlered; and it was pvoviaed that the whole 
^inqmiy should be conducted by the Go\einor-Getteral, and that all the 
"letters iclating to it sHbW ru n in^his name He began, it the same time, 
to revolve vast plans of conquest and dominion, plans which he lived to 
see realised, though not by himself His project" was to form subsidiary 
alliances w ith Uie iiatii c princes, particularly n itli those of Oude and Bcrar, 
and thus to make Britain tlie paramount power m India While he was 
mulitatmg tliese great designs, armed the'mteltigehce tliathe had ceased 
to beGoiemor-General, that his resignation had been accepted, that Wheler 
was coming-out immediately, and tliat, till Wheler amvetl, the chair was 
tobe filled by Claiermg 

flad Hastings still been m a romonty, he would probably have retired 
without a struggle , but he was now the real master of British India, and 
he was not disposed to quit his Mgh place He asserted that he had never 
given any instructions whidi could warrant tlie steps taken at home What 
Ills instructions had been, he owned he had forgotten If he had kept a 
copy of them he had mislaid it But he was cerlam that he had repeatedly 
declared to the Directors that he would not resign He could not see how 
the court, possessed of that declaration from himself, could receive his 
resignation from the doubtful Iionds of an agent If the resignation were 
mvmid, all the proceedings winch were founded on that resignation were 
null, and Hastmgs was still Governor-General 

He afterwards affirmed tliat, though his agents liad not acted m con- 
formity with hts instructions, he would nevertlieless have held lumself bound 
by theic acts, if Clavenng had not attempted to seize the supreme power by 
violence Wliether tins assertion were or were not true, it emmot be 
doubted that the imprudence of Clavenng gave Hastmgs an advantage 
The General seat for the keys of the fort and of the treasury, took possession 
of th<? records, and held a council at which Francis attended Hastings 
took the chair in another apartment, and Banvell sat with him Each of 
the two parties bad a plausible show of right There was no authonty 
entitled to their obedience withm httcen thousand miles It seemed that 
there lemamedno way of settling the dispute except an appeal to arms.; and 
from such an appeal Hastings, confident of hts inffuence over'his" country, 
men m India, was not meUned to shniik~'TIe"dliected the officers of the 
garmon of Fort Wilham and of all the neighbouring stations to obey no 
orders but his At the same tunc, with admirable jud^ent, he offered to 
submit the case to the Supreme Court, and to abide by its decision By 
making this proposition he risJicd nothing, yet it was a proposition which 
his opponents could hardly reject Nobody could be treated as a cnimnal 
for obeying what the judges should solemnly pronounce to be the lawful 
government The boldest man would shrink from talang arms m defence 
of what the judges should pronounce to be usurpation Clavenng and 
Francis, after some delay, unwillingly consented to abide by the award of 
the court The court pronounced that the resiginbon was invaihd, and that 
therefoie Hastings was still Governor-General under the Regulatmg Act , 
and the defeated memhers of the Council, fiuehng that the sense of the whole 
settlement was against them, acquie scgd m the decision 

About this tunc amved the news tlS^after a suit which had lasted several 
years, the Franconian courts had decreed a. divorce between Imhoff and his 
wife Ihe Baton left Calcutta, carrying witli him tiie means of buying an 
estate in baxony The lady became Mrs Hastings The event was cele- 
brated by great Cstivities , and all the most ‘conspicuous persons at Cal- 
cutta, without distinction of parties, were mvited to the Govemmenthouse- 
Clavenng, as thcMalibmmedan diromcler leBs the story, was sidt m mmd 
and body, and excused Imnself from joining the splendid assembly, v But 
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Hastuigs, whom, as it should seem, success in ambition and in. love had 
put into high good-humour, would take no denial He went himself to- the 
General’s house, and at length brought his vanquished rival in triumph to ' 
the gay cirde which surrounded the bride The exertion was too much fat' 
a frame broken by mortification as well as by disease - Clavenngdieda 
few da>s later ^ 

\Vheler, who came out expecting to be Governor-General, and was forced 
to content himself with a seat at the Council Board, generally voted with 
Francis But the Govcmor-General, with Banvell’s help and ms own cast ' 
ing vote, was still the master Some change took place at this time m the 
feeling both of fte Court of Directors and of the Ministers of the Crown 
All designs i^inst Hastings were dropped , and when his original term of 
fiv e years expire^he w as’qmetly re-appomted The truth is, tliat the fear- 
ful dangers to which the public mtercsts in every quarter were now exposed, 
made both Lord North and the Company imwiUmg to part with a Gover- 
nor whose talents, experience, and resolution, enmity itself was compelled 
to acknowledge. < 

The crisis was indeed formidable That great and victonous empire, on- 
the throne of which George the Third had taken his seat eighteen tears 
before, with brighter hopes than had attended the accession of any of the 
long line of English sovereigns, had, by the most senseless misgovemment, 
been brought to the verge of nun In Amenca millions of Englishmen 
were at war with tlie country from which their blood, tlieir language, their 
religion, and their mstitutions were denved, and to which, but a short time 
before, they had been as strongly attached as the inhabitants of Norfolk and 
Leicestershire The great powers of Europe, humbled to the dust by the 
vigour and genius whidi had guided the couneds of George the Second, now ‘ 
rejoiced m the prospect of a signal revenge The time was approaching 
when our island, while strugghng to keep do wn the United States of Aifienca, 
and pressed with a still nearer danger by the two just discontents of Ireland, * 
was to be assailed by France, Spain, and Holland, and to be threatened by 
the anned neutrality of the Baltic , w hen ev en ouf maritime supremacy w vs to 
he m jeopardy , when hostile fleets w ere to command tlie Straits of Calpe and 
the Mexican Sea , when the British flag was to be scarcely able to protect 
the British Channel Great as were the faults of Hastings, it was happy 
for our country that at that conjuncture, the most temble through which she 
has ever passed, he was the ruler of her Indian dominions. , ‘ 

An attack by sea on Bengal was httle to be apprehended The danger 
was that the European enemies of England might form on alliance ^ith > 
some native power, might furnish that power with troops, nrmc^flmrnm- 
mumtion, and might thus assail our possessions on the side of the land It 
was chiefly from the Mahrattas that Hastings anticipated danger The 
onginal seat of that singular people was the wild range of hills which runs 
along the western coast of India. In tlie reign of Aurungzebe the inhabit- 
ants of those regions, led by the great Sevajee^ b^an to descend on the 
possessions of their wealthier and less warlike neighbours The eneigj, 
feroaty, and cunning of the Mahrattas, soon made tliem the most conspicu- 
ous among the new powers whidi were generated by the corruption of tlie 
decaying monarchy. At first they were only robbers They soon rose to ’ 
the dignity of conqueiois Half the provinces of, the empire were turned 
into Mohratta principalities Freebooters, sprung from low castes,^ and 
accustomed to menial employments, became mighty Rajr^ The Bonslvs, 
at head of a band of plunderers, occupied the vast region of Bervr Tlie 

Guicowar, whicli is, being inteiprctcd, the Herdsman, founded that dynasty 
which still reigns m Guzerat The, houses of Scmdia and Holkar waxed 
great in hlalwo. One adventurous captam made his nest on die impreg- 
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nable rock of Gooti Another became tlie lord of the thousand villages 
which arc scattered among the green nce-fields of Tanjore 

That was the tunc, throughout India^of double government The form 
and the power were every where separated The Mussulman nabobs who 
had become sovereign princes, tlie Vizier in Oude, and the Nizam at Hydera- 
bad, still called themselves the v iceroys of the house of Tamerlane. In the 
same manner the Mahratta states, though really independent of each othei, 
pretended to be members of one empire They all acknowledged, by vv ords 
and ceremonies, die supremacy of the heir of Sevajec, a toi fauihiit who 
chewed bang and toyed wiUi dancing girls m a state pnson at Sattara, and 
of hto Pt^hwa or major of tlie palace, a great hereditary magistrate who 
kept a court with Lmgly state at Poonali, and whose authorjitjr^as obej'ed 
ill the spacious provinces of AurungabiM and Bejapoor 
Some months before war was declared in Europe the government of 
Bengal was alarmed by the news that a French adventurer, who pj^ed for 
a inan„of quahty, had arrived at Poonali It was said that he had been 
rccciv^lliere with great distinction, that he had dehvered to the Peshwa 
letters and presents from Louis the Siateenth, and that a treaty, hostile to 
Engird, had been concluded between France and the Mahrattas 
H^llngs immediately resolved to strike the first blow The title of the 
Peshwa was not undisputed A portion of the Maliratta nation was favour- 
able to a pretender The Governor-General determined to espouse tin? 
pretender's interest, to move an army across the peninsula of India, and to 
form a close alhance with the chief of the house of Bonsla, who ruI^Berar, 
and who, in power and dignity, was inferior to none of die Mahratta pnnees 
The army had marched, and the n^otiations with Berar were m progress, 
w'hen a letter from the English consul at Cairo brought the news diat war 
had been proclamied both m London and Pans AU the measures which 
die ciisisTcquired were adopted by Hastmgs without a moment’s delay The 
French factories m Bengal were seized Orders were sent to Madras that 
Pondicherry should mstandy be occupied Near Calcutta, works were 
thrQv:vn up which were thought to render the approacI iL of a h^tile force 
imppssibic A martlune establishment was*formed for the^fchceT of the 
mer Nine new battahous of sepoys were raised, and a corps of native 
artillery was formed out of the hardy Lascars of the Bay of Bengal ilaving 
made these arrangements, the Governor-General with calm confidence pro- 
nounced his presidency secure from ail attack, unless die Mahrattas should 
inarch against it m conjunction with the French 
The expedition which Hastings had sent westward was not so speedily 
or completely successful as most of his undertakings The conuuandmg 
oificei proci^tnated Ihe authorities jit Bombay blundered But the 
Governor Geneiaf pec>fi>ered A hew commander Tepaired_ the je rrors of 
htb predecessor Several brilhant actions spread the mihtaryrenown of the 
£n{^h through regions where no European flag had ev er been seen It is 
probable that, if a new and more formidable danger had not compiled 
Hastings^ to change his whole pohej', his plans re^ectmg the Mahratta 
empire would have been earned into complete effect 
The authorities m England had wisely sent out to Bengal, as commander 
of the forces and member of the conned, one of the most distm^ished 
soldiers of that time Sir Eyre Coote had, many years before, been con- 
spicuous among the founders of the Bntisli empue in the East At the 
council of war whicli preceded the battle of Plassey, he earnestly iecom> 
mended, m opposition to the majon^, that daring course wImE, after some 
hesitation, was adopted, and whidi was crowned with such splendid success 
He subsequently commanded m the south of India against the brave and 
unfortunate Lally, gained the decisive battle of Wandewash over the French 
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and Iheir naUve allies, took Pondidierry, and made tlie English power 
supreme in tlie Carnatic Since those great cxjiloits near twenty years liad 
elapsed Coote had no longer tlie bothly actiMty which he had shown in 
earlier days , nor was the vigour of hii. mmd altogether unimpaired " Ho 
was capricious and fretful, and required much cojunig to keep him iii good- 
humour It must, we fear, be added that the"ioie of money liad grown, 
upon lum, and that he tliought more about his allowances, and less about 
his duties, tliaii might have been exi>ccted from so eminent a member of so 
noble a profession Still he was perhaps the ablest officer that was then to 
he found m the British army ^ Among tlie native soldiers his name was great 
and his inQuencc unrh ailed Nor is he yet foigottcn by them Now and 
then a white-bearded old sepoy may still be found, ivlio loves to talk of 
Forto Novo and FoUilorc, It is but a sliort tune smee one of those aged 
men came to present a memorial to an English officer, who holds one of the 
highest employments m India A print of Coote hung m the room Fho 
veteran recognised at once that face and figure v.'hicli he had not seen for 
more than half a century, and, forgettuig Ins salam to the living, halted, 
diew himself up, hfted his hand, and with solemn reverence paid his military 
obeisance to' the dead 

Coote, though he did not, hkeBanvell, vote constantly wiUuhe Go veinor- 
Gcncral, was % no means mchned to )om 111 systematic opposition, and on 
most questions concurred with Hastmgs, wlio did hiii best, by assiduous 
courtship, and by readily granting the most exorbitant allowances, to gratify 
the Strongest passions of me old soldier 

It seemed likely at tins time that a general reconciliation would put an 
end to the quarrels which had, dunng some years, weakened and disgraced 
the government of Bengal The dangeia of the empire might well mducc , 
men of patriotic feeling — and of patnotic feehng neither Hastings nor 
Francis was destitutc~to forget pnvatt enmities, and to co operate licaitily 
for the general good Coote had never been concerned' in faction Wilder ; 
was thoroughly tned of it Barn ell liad made an ampli- fortune, and, though 
he had promised that he would not leave Calcutta vvhile his help was needed" 
m Coupal, was most desirous to return to England, and exerted himself to 
promote an arrangement whidx would set him at liberty A compact w^ 
made, by which Francis agreed to desist from opposition, and llastngs 
engaged that the fnends of Francis should be admitted to a fair share of the 
honours and emoluments of the service During a few months after tins 
treaty there was apparent haiinony at the councibboanl ’ , 

Harmony, indeed, was nevermore necessary , fpr at this moment iiitcnial , 
calamities, more formidable than war itself, menaced BcngaL The autliors 
of the Begulating Act of 1773 had established two independent powers, Uic 
one judicial, the otlier political, and, with a carelessness scandalously 
common in English legislation, had omitted to define the limits of either 
The judges took advantage of tlicondisUnctness, and attempted to draw to 
themselves supreme authonty, not only within Calcutta, but through the 
whole of the great terntoiy subject to the' presidency of Fort William, 
There arc few Englishmen who will not admit that the English law, m spite 
of modern improvements, is neither so cheap nor so speedy os, might be 
wisbed. Still, It is a system which has grown up among us. In soine points, 
it lias been fashioned to suit our feehngs , m others, it lias gradually fashioned 
our feehngs to suit itself Even to its w 01st evils we are accustomed , and, 
therefore, though we may complain of tliein,' they do not strike us with the 
horror and dismay whicli would be produced by a new grievance of smaller 
seventy In India the case is widely different English law, transplanted 
to that country, has all the vices from winch we suffer here , it has them all , 
mafar higher degree, and it has other vices, compared witli which the 
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worHtvjvCs from which wc suffer arc mllo DUitoo here, it is far wort. 
(Iifatotj in a I md where iJie help of au lutcrprcier k> ne&icd by every jvwlge 
and by every advoc'te. Costly here, it is fir more eovtly m n laud into 
which the legal pnctUiontrs nuut be imported from an ituniense dtstaiiLC 
All imgluU labour m ludu, froiu tlic Kbuuc of the Oo\ernor-Cciw.ril and 
th^ Co)nmaitdcr>ui*Clu«.r, down to ih.it of a gioom oi a watcliniaker, must 
be paid for at .a h'ghtr rate than at home No man wall be bantshed, and 
bai'tshcd to the torrid coac, foe nothing 'I he rule holds good with itspcet 
to the Itgal ptofcsoKin No English barrister wilt work, fifteen thousand 
iitilcs from all his fne'iida, with the taermumetei at ninety >61x111 tile shade, for 
tbj emolument', whith will content him ui ehainhcts that overlook the 
llnmcs Aeeordingly, the feeS at Calcutta are about three tunes as gaat 
as the fte> of \S estmuister Hall , and this, though the people of India .ire, 
l^yond atlcompaiason, poorer ihut the people of Lnghud. Yet the delay 
and the expense, grievous as tncy are, fo.in the smallest pan of the evil 
which linglish Law, imported without inodifieatioii'. into India, could not 
fad to produce' 'I tie strongest fechngs of our natuie, honour, religion, 
female iiicilesty, ro^e up .against the mi'ovation Arrest 011 mesne process 
.v.xs the first step in most eivd proceedings , and to .1 native of rank arrest 
was not merely a restraint, but a foul personal mdiginiy Oaths were rc- 
iiuiietl m every stage of every suit, and thefceluigof a Quaker about an 
oath is hardly stronger than that of a respectable native That the .apart- 
ments of a woman of «iuality should be entered by strange men, or Ui it her 
face should be seen by (hem, are, in the Last, intolerable outrages, outrages 
which arc mure dieaded than dc-atb, md wlneh can be expiated only by Uie 
shcrldiug of blood To these o'rtrages the most distinguidied families of 
Ueiigal, liahar, and Onxsa, Were iiov/ exposed Imagine what the stale o 
our ov.ii country would be, if a junspnuience were on a sudden uitroducec 
among us, which should lie to usvvliat our jurispmdenee was to ourrVsiatic 
subjctis. Imagine what die state of our eountry w ould be, if it were etiaeled 
thatauyman, by merely swearing Uiat.i debt was due to him, should aer|uiru 
a right to insult the persons of men of the most honourable and sacred call- 
ings and of women of the most sbruiking delicacy, to hoTsevvhip a general 
officer, to put a bishop in the stocks, to treat ladies m the w.iy which called 
forlli the blow of Wat Tyler Something like this was the cfllet of the 
attempt whieh the Supreme Court made to extend its junsdietion ovti the 
V hole of the Compan/s territory 

A rcigii of terror began, of terror heightened by mystery j foi even that 
which was endured was less hornble than that which was anticipated No 
man knew what was next to be expeeted from this strange tribunal It ewnie 
fiom beyond the blaek water, as the people of India, watli mysterious hoiror, 
e.dl the sea It consisted of judges not one of whom was familiar with lliu 
U'Kigcsof the millions over whom they clauned boundless authority. Its 
records were kept m unknown characters , its sentences weie pionounced 
111 unknown sounds It had already eoUcctcd round itself an army of the worst 
part of the native population, informers, and fiilsc witnesses, and common 
barrators, and agents of chicane, and, above all, abanditti of bailifTs' follow ers, 
compared with whom the retainers of the worst English spunging-houses, in 
the worst times, might be considered as upright and tender-hearted hlany 
natives, highly consideretl among their countrymen, ware scued, hurried up to 
Calcutta, flung mto the common gaol, not for any crime even imputed, not for 
any debt thatliadbceuprovcd, but meretyasa precaution till their cause should 
come to trial Ihere were instances m which ineu of the most venerable 
dignity, persecuted without a cause by extortioners, died of rage and shame 
m the gnjic of the vile alguaails of Iropey Ihc harams of noble Mahoni- 
medans, sanctuanes respected m tlie Last, by govenimenls which rcspe'cted 
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iiothmg else, were burst open by gangs of bailiffs The Mussulmans, braver 
and less accustomed to submission than the Hindoos, sometimes stood on 
their defence , and there were instances in iihicli they shed their blood in 
the doorway, while defending, sivord in liand, the sacredapartments of their 
women Nay, it seemed as if even the faint-hearted Bengalee, who had 
crouched at the feet of Surajah Dowlah, who had been mute dining the 
Tdministration of Vansittart, would at length find courage m despair No - 
Mahratta in\ asion had ever spread through the piovmce such dismay as this 
inroad of English laivyers All the injustice of former oppressors, Asiatic 
and Euroiiean, appeared as a blessing when compared wiui the justice of 
the Supreme Court 

Eveiy class of the pppulation, English and native, with tlie exertion of , 
the ravenous pettifo^ers who fattened on the niiscty and terror of an im- 
mense community, cned out loudly against this fearful oppression But 
the judges were immovable If a bailiff was resisted, they ordered tlie 
soldieis to be called out If a servant of the Company, in conformity w'lth 
the orders of the government, witlistood the miserable catdipoles avho, with 
Impey’s writs in their hands, exceeded the insolence and rapacity of gang- 
robbers, he was flung into prison for a contempt. The lapse of sixty years, 
the virtue and wisdom of many eminent magistiates who have during that 
time administered justice in the Supreme Court, liave not effaced from the 
minds of the people of Bengal the recollection of those evil days ’ 

1 he members of die government were, on this subject, united as, one man 
Hastings had courted die judges , he had found them useful instruments 
But he was not disposed to moke them his own masters, or the masters of 
India His inuid was large , his knowledge of the native character most 
accurate He saw that the system pursued by the Supreme Court was de- 
grading to the government and ruinous to the people , and he resolved to 
oppose It manfully. The consequence ivas, that tne friendship, if that be’ 
the proper word for such a connection, which had existed between him and 
Impey, was for a time completely dissolved The government placed itself 
firmly between the tyrannical tribunal and the people The Chief Justice 
proceeded to the wildest excesses The Governor-General and all tlie mem- 
bers of Council were served with wnts, calling on them to appear before the 
King’s justices, and to answer for their pubhc acts This was too much 
Hastings, with just scorn, refused to obey the call, set at liberty the persons 
wrongfully detained by the Court, and took measures for resisting the out- 
rageous proceedings of tlie sheriffs’ officers, if necessary, by the sword But 
he had m view another device which might prevent the necessity of an appeal 
to arms He was seldom at a loss for an expedient , and he knew Impey 
well The expedient, 111 this case, was a very simple one, neither more nor 
less than a bribe Impey was, by act of parliament, a judge, mdependent 
of the government of Bengal, and entitled to a salary of eight thousand a year. 
Hastings proposed to make him also a judge in the Company’s service, re- 
movable at the pleasure of the government of Bengal , and to give him, in 
that capacity, about eight thousand a year more It ivas understood that, 
in consideration of this new salary, Impey would.desist from urging the high 
pretensions of his court If he did uige these pretensions, the government, 

could, at a moment’s notice, eject him from the new place whi^ had been 
created for him The baigain was struck , Bengal was saved , an appeal to , 
force was averted , and the Chief Justice was nch, quiet, and infamous 

Of Impey's conduct it is unnecessary to speak. It was of a piece with , 
almost every part of his conduct that comes under the notice of history No 
other such judge has dishonoured the Enghsh ermine, since Jeflenes drank 
himself to death in the Tower But we cannot agree with tliose who have 
blamed Hastmgs for this transaction The case stood thus The negligent 
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manner m which the Regulating Act had been framed put it in the power ol 
the Qiief Justice to throw a great country into the most dreadful confusion. 
He was determined to use his power to the utmost, imless he ivas paid to be 
still and Hastings consented to pay lum The necessity was to be deplored. 
It IS also to be deploied that pirates should be able to exact ransom by threaten* 
ing to 'make their captives walk the plank But to ransom a captive from 
pirates has always been held a humane and Chnstian act ; and it would be 
absurd to charge the payer of the ransom with corrupting the virtue of the 
; corsair’ This, we seriously think, is a not unfair illustration of the relative 
position of Impey, Hastings, and the people of India Whether it w'as right 
in Impey to demand oi to accept a price for powers which, if they really be- 
longed to him, he could not alxiicate, whicli, if they did not belong to him, 
he ought never to have usurped, and which in neither case he could honestly 
sell, 15 one question It is quite another question, whether Hastings was not 

nght to gneanysum, however large, to any man, however w’orthless, rather * 
than cither surrendei millions of human beings to pillage, or rescue them 
by civil wai 

Francis strongly opposed this arrangement It may, indeed, be suspected 
that personal aversion to Impey was as strong a motire wuth Francis as re- 
gard for the welfare of the province To a mmd burning with resentment, it 
might seem better to leave Bengal to the oppressors than to redeem it by cn- 
riclung them It is not improbable, on the otlier hand, that Hastings may 
have been the more rvilling to resort to an expedient agreeable to the Chief 
Justice, because that high functionary had already been so serviceable, and 
might, when existing dissensions were composed, be serviceable agam 

But it was not on this point alone that Francis was now opposed to Has- 
tings The peace between them proved to be only a diort and hollow truce, 
dunng which theur mutual aversion was constantly becoming stronger At 
length an explosion took place Hastings publicly charged Francis with hav- 
mg deceived lum, and watli having mduced Banvell to quit tlie service by 
insincere promises Then came a dispute, such as frequently aiises e\cn 
between honourable men, when they may make important agreements by 
merererbalcommunication An impartialhistonan will probably beof opinion 
tliat they had misunderstood each other ; but their minds were so much em- 
bittered that they imputed to each other nothing less than deliberate villony 
“ I do not,” said Hastings, in a ramute recorded on the Consultations of the 
Government, ‘f I do not trust to hir Francis’s promises of candour, convinced 
that he is incapable of it I judge of his public conduct by his pnvatc, which 
I haveTound to be void of truth and honour ” After the Council had nsen, 
Francis put a challenge into the Governor-General’s hand It was instantly 
accepted They met, and fired Francis ivas shot through the body He 
was carried to a neighbouring house, where it appeared that me wound, though 
severe, was not mortal Hastings inquired repeatedly after his enemy’s health, 
and proposed to call on him , but Francis coldly deduied the visit He had 
a proper sense, he said, of the Governor-General's politeness, but could not 
consent to any pnvate interview They could meet only at the council-board. 

In a very short tune it was made signally manifest to how great a danger 
the Governor-General had, on this occasion, exposed his country A crisis 
arrived with which he, and he alone, was competent to deal it is not too 
much to say that, if he had been taken from uie head of affairs, tlie years 
1780 and 1781 woidd have been as fatal to our power m Asia as to our 
power m Amenca. > , 

The Mahrattas had been the chief objects of apprehension to TTactingy 
The measures which he liad adopted for the purpose of breaking their power, 
had at first been frustrated by the errors of those whom he compel!^ 
to employ, but his perseverance and ability seemed hkelyto be crowned 
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with success, when a fer more formidable danger showed itself in'a distant 
quarter 

About thirty years before this time, a Mahommedan soldier had begun to 
diatinguish himself m the wars of Southern India. His education had been 
neglected ; his extraction was humble His father had been a petty officer 
of revenue , his grandfather a wandering dervise But though thus meanly 
descended, thoughignorant even of the alphabet, thcodventurer hod no sooner 
been plac^ at the head of a body of troops than he approved himself a man 
bom for conquest and commanm Among the crowd of chiefs who were 
struggling for a share of India, none could compare with him m the qualities 
of the captain and the statesman He became a general, hebecamcasove* 
reign Out of the fragments of old pnncipalities, which had gone to pieces 
in the general wreck, he formed for himself a great, compact, and vigoious 
empire ihat empire he ruled with the abdity, severity, and vigilance of 
Louis the Eleventh Licentious m his pleasures, implacable in his revenge, 
he had jet enlargement of mind enough to peiceive how much the prosperity 
of subjects adds to tbe strength of governments He was an oppressor , but 
he had at least the meat of protecting Ins people against all oppression ex- 
cept his own He was now in extreme old age , but his intellect m os as clear, 
and his spirit as high, as in the prime of manhood. Such was the great Hj dcr 
Ah, the founder of the hlahommedan lungdom of hlysore, and the most 
formidable enemy with whom the English conquerors of India have evci 
had to contend ’ 

Llad Hastings been governor of Madras Hyder would have been either 
made a fneiid, or vngorously encountered as an enemy Unhappily the 
English authorities in the south provoked their powerful neighbpur’s hos- 
tility, without being preparetl to repel it On a suddeh, an army of nmety 
thousand men, far supenor m discipline and efficiency to any other native, 
force that could he found in India, came pouring through those wild posiscs ' 
which, worn by mountain torrents, and dark with jungle, lead dowm from 
the table-land of Mysore to the plains of the Carnatic. Tins great army 
was accompanied by a hundred pieces of cannon ; and its movements were 
guided by many French officers, Iramed in tlic best military sdiools of Europe,' 

Hyder was every where tnumphant Tbe sepoys m. many British garri- 
sons flung down their arms Some forts were surrendered by treachery, 
and some by despair In a few days tlie whole open country north of the 
Coleroon had submitted The English inhabitants of hladias could already 
see by night, from the top of Mount St Thomas, the eastern sky reddened 
by a vast semicircle of blazing villages The white villas, to'which our 
comitrymen retire after the daily labours of govermneiit and of trade,’ when 
the cool evciung breeze springs up from, tire bay, were now left w ithout 
inhabitants , for bands of the fierce horsemen of Mysore }iad alieady been 
seen prowling among tlie tulip-tree^ and near tiie gay verandas Even 
the town was not thought secure, and the British merchants and public 
functionaries made haste to crowd themsedves bebmd tlie camion of Fort St 
George , , ' - 

There were the means mdeed of assembling an army which might have 
defended tlie presidency, and even dnven the invader back to his mountains 
Sir Hector Munro was at the head of one considerable force , Bailhe was ‘ 
advancmg wntli another. United, they might have presented a fonnidable 
front even to such an enemy os Hyder But the English commanders, 
neglecting those fundamental rules of the raihtai^ art of which the propriety 
is obvious even to men who had neverxeceived a military education, deferred 
their junction, and were separately attacked. Boilhe’s detachment was 
destroyed ^ Munro was forced to abandon his baggage, to fling his guns 
into the tanks, and to save liunself by a retreat winch might be called a 
flight In three weeks from the commencement of the war, tlie British 
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empire m Southern. India, had been brought to the verge of rum Only a 
fciv fortified places remained to us The glory of our arms had departed 
It was known that a great French expedition might soon be expectccl on the 
coast of Coromandel England, beset by enenues on every side, was in no 
condition to protect such remote dependencies 

Then it was that tlie fertde geraus and serene courage of Hastings achieved 
their most signal muinph A swift ship, flying before the south-west mon- 
soon, , brought the evil tidmgs in few days to Calcutta In twenty-four 
hours the Governor-General had fiumed a complete plan of pohey adapted 
to Ihe altered state of affairs The struggle with Hyder was a struggle for 
life and death All mmor objects must be sacrificed to the preservation of 
the Carnatic The disputes with tlie Mahrattas must be accommodated 
A large mihtary force and a supply of money must be instantly sent to 
Madras But even tliese measures would be msuffiaent, unless the war, 
hitherto so grossly mismanaged, were placed under the direction of a vigor- 
ous mind It was no time for trifling Hastings determined to resort to 
an extreme exercise of power, to suspend the incapable governor of Fort &t 
George, to send Sir Eyre Coote to oppose Hyder, and to intrust tliat dis- 
tingu^lied general with the whole administration of the war 
- In spite of tlie sullen opposition of Francis, who liad now recovered from 
lus wound, and had returned to the Council, the Governor-General’s ivise 
and firm policy was approved by the majonty of tlie board The reinforce- 
ments were sent off witli great expedition, and reached Madias before the 
French annament arrived m the Indian seas Coote, broken by age and 
disease, was no longer the Coote of Wandewash , but he w as still a resolute 
and skdful commander The progress of Hyder was arrested , and m a 
few months the great victory of Porto Novo retneved the honour of tlie 
English arms 

lu the' mean time Fianas had returned to England, and Hasbngs w’as 
now left perfectly unfettered Wheler had gradually been relaxing in, his 
opposition, and, after die departure ofhis vehement and implacable colleague, 
co-operated heartily with me Governor-General, whose influence over die 
British m India, always great, had, by the vigour and success of his recent 
measures, been considerably mcreased 

, But, though the difliculties arising from factions withui the Council were 
at an end, another class of difficulties had become more pressmg than ever 
1 he finonaal embarrassment was extreme Hastings liad to find die means, 
not only of cany mg on the government of Bengal, but of mamtammg a most 
costly war against both Indian and European enemies m the Carnatic, and 
of making remittances to England. A few years before this time he had 
obtained relief by plundering the Mogul and enslaving the RoIiiUas , nor 
wore the resouices of lus fruitful mind by any means exhausted 

His first design was on Benares, a city which in wealth, population, 
'•digmty, and sanctity, wus among the foremost of Asia It was commonly 
beheved diat half a million of' human .beings was crowded mto that laby- 
rmtli of lofty alleys, rich with shnnes, and mmarets, and balconies, .and 
carved oriels, to which the ^cred apes clung by hundreds The traveller 
could scarcely make lus way through the press of'holy mendicants and not 
less holy bulls . The broad and stately flights of steps which descended 
from these swarming haunts to the badimg-places along the Gauges were 
worn every day by the footsteps of an innumerable multitude of worshippers 
The schools and temples drew aowdsof pious Hmdoosfrom every provmce 
where the Brahmimcal faith was knowai Hundreds of devotees came 
thither every month to die for it was beheved that a peculiarly happy fate 
awaited the man. who should pass from the sacred city into the sacred nver 
Nor was superstition the only motive which allured strangers to tliat great 
metropolis Commerce had as many pilgrims as religion All along the 
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shores of tlie venerable stream lay great fleets of vessels laden with ncit 
rnwrlinT idise From tile looms of Benares ^vent forth the most dehcatc 
sdks that adorned the balls of St James’s and of the FetU Trianon and in 
the bazaars the muslins of Bengal and the sabres of Oudenere mingled 
with the jewels of Golconda and the shawls of Cashmere Ihis nch capital, 
and the surrounding tract, had long been under the immediate rule of a 
Hindoo pnnee uho rendered homage to the Mogul emperors. During the 
great anarchy of India the lords of Benares became independent of tKc court 
of Delhi, but were compelled to submit to the authority of the Habob of^ 
Oude Oppressed by tins formidable neighbour, they mvoked tlie protec* 
tioii of the English The English protection was given , and at length the 
Nabob Vuier, by a solemn treaty, ceded all his fights over Benares to the ' < 
Company From that time the Rajah was the vassal of the government of - 
Bengal, acknowledged its supremacy, and engaged to send an annual tribute, 
to Fort William This tribute Cheyte Sing, the reigning prince, had paid 
with stnet punctuality , " 

Respecting the precise nature of the legal relation between the Company' 
mid the RajcUi of Benares, there has been much warm and acute controversy 
On the one side, it has been maintained that Cheyte Sing was merely a 
great subject on whom the superior power had a nght to call for aid m the 
necessities of the empire On the other side it has been contended that he - 
was m independent prmce, that the only claim wliicli the Company had 
upon him was for a fixed tribute, and tliat, while tlie fixed tribute was 
regularly paid, as it assuredly was, the English had no more right to exact 
any further contribution from him than to demand subsidies from Holland 
or Denmark Nothing is easier thmi to find precedents and analogies in 
favour of cither view 

Our oivn impression is that neither view is coirect It was too much the 
habit of English politicians to take it for granted that there was m India a 
known and definite constitution by which questions of this kind were to bt 
decided The truth is that, during the interval wluch elapsed between the, 
fall of the House of Tamerlane and the establishment of the ^ntish ascend* 
ciicy, there was no such constitution The old order of things had passed 
away the new order of things was not yet fonned All was transition, 
confusion, obscurity Every body kept Ins head os he best might, and 
scrambled for whatever he could get There have been similar seasons in 
Europe The tune of the dissolution of the Carlovingian empire is an in- 
stance ^Vho would tlunk of senously discussing the question, what extent 
of pecuniary aid and of obedience Hugh Capet had a constitutional nght to 
demand from the Duke of Bnttany or the Duke of Normandy? The words 
“ constitutional nght” had, m that state of society, no meanmg If Hugh 
Capet laid hands on all the possessions of the Duke qf Norinmidy, this 
might be unjust and immoral , but it would not be 'illegal, m the sense in. 
which the ordinances of Charles the Tenth were illegal If, on the other, 
hand, the Duke of Normandy made war on. Hugh Capet, this might bc^ 
unjust and unmoral , but it would not be illegal, m the sense in which the' 
expedition of Prmce Louis Bonaparte was illegal 

Very similar to this was the state of India sixty years ago Of the existing 
goveniments not a single one could Hy claim to legitimacy, or could plead 
any other title than recent occupation There was scarcely a province in 
which the real sovereignty and the nominal sovereignty were not disjoined. 
Titles and forms were still retamed which implied that the heir of Tamer- ' 
lane was an absolute ruler, and tliat tlie Nabobs of the provinces were his 
lieutenants In reality, he was a captive The Nabobs were m some places 
independent pnnees In other places, as in Bengal and tlie Carnatic, tliey 
liad, like their master, become mere 'phantoms, and the Company was v 
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sui}reni& Among the Mahrattas again the heir of Sevajee still kept the title 
of Rajah , but he was a prisoner, and his prune minister, the Peshwa, had 
b^ome the hereditary chief of tlie state The Peshu a, in his turn, w as fast 
sinking into the same degraded situation to uhich he, had reduced tlie 
Rajali It was, we' believe, impossible to find, from the Himalayas to 
Mjsore, a single government which ivas at once a government de facto and 
a goiemment de jute, winch possessed tlie physical means of making itself 
feared by its neighbours and subjects, and which had at the same time the 
authority denied from law and long prescnptiou 

Hastings clearly discerned, what was hidden from most of his conteni- 
poranes, that such a state of things gave immense advantages to a ruler of 
great talents and few scruples In every mtemational question that could 
arise, he had his option betiveen the de facto ground and the de jure ground j 
and the probability was that one of those grounds would sustain any claim 
'that It might be convenient for him to make, and enable him to resist any 
chum made by others In every controversy, accordingly, he resorted to 
the plea which suited his immediate purpose, without troubling himself in 
the least about consistency , and thus he scarcely ever failed to find what, 
to persons of short memories and scanty information, seemed to he a justi- 
fication for what he wanted to do Sometimes the Nabob of Bengal is a 
shadow, sometimes a monardi Sometimes the Vizier 15 a mere deputy, 
sometimes an independent potentate If it is expedient for the Company to 
show some i^al title to the reienues of Bengal, the grant under the seal of 
the Mogul IS brought fonvard as an mstrument of the highest authority 
\Vhen the Mogul asks for the rents which were reserved to him by that veiy 
grant, he is told that he is a mere pageant, that the English power rests on 
a very different foundation from a charter given by him, that he is wdcome 
to play at royalty as long as he likes, but that he must expect no tribute 
from me real masters of India 

It is true that it was m the power of others, as well as of Hastings, to 
practise this legerdemain , but m the controveisies of goiemments, sophistry 
is of little use unless it be backed by power There is a principle which 
Hastm|^ was fond of asserting m the strongest terms, and on w bich he acted 
wiQi undeviating steadiness. It is a principle which, we must oivn, Aougli 
it may be grossly abused, can hardly be disputed in the present state of 
pubhc'Iaw It IS tins, that where an ambiguous question anses between tw’o 
governments, there is, if tlicy cannot agree, no appeal except to force, and 
that the opinion of the stronger must prevail Almost every question wws 
ambiguous m India The English government was Uie strongest m India 
The consequences are obvious Ibe English government might do exactly 
what it chose. 

The English government now chose to wnng money out of Cheyte Sing 
It had formerly been convement to treat him as a sovereign prince, it was 
now convement to treat him as a subject Dextenty mferioi to tint of 
Hastings could easily find, m the gencrM diaos of la .vs and customs, argu- 
ments for either course Hastings wanted a great supply It was known 
that Cheyte Smg had a laige revenue, and it was stispect«l that he had 
accumulated a treasure Nor was he a favourite at Calcutta. He had, 
when the Governor-General was m great difficulties, courted the favour of 
Francis and Clavering Hastings who, less we believe from evil passions 
than from pohey, seldom left an injury unpunished, was not sorry that the fate 
of Cheyte Smg ^onld teach neighbourmgprmces the same lesson whi A the 
' fate of Nuncomar had already impressed on the inhabitants of Bengak 

In 1778, on the first breakmg out of the war with France, Ch^te Sing 
was called upon to pay, m addition to his fixed tnbute, an extraordmary 
pontnbution of fifty thousand pounds In 1779, an equal sum was exacted 
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In 1780, tlie demand was renewed Cheyte Sing, in the hopc'of obtain*' 
ing some indtdgcnce, secretly offered the Governor-Generalabnboofitwenly 
thousand pounds Hastings took the money, and his enemies have mam , 
tamed that he took it mtendmg to keep it 'He certainly conceded the 
transaction, for a time, both from the Coimcil in Bengal and from the Di- 
rectors at home, nor did ho ever give any satisfactory reason for the con- 
cedment Public spint, or the fear of detection, however, detenmned him 
to withstand the temptation Ho paid over the bribe to the Company’s 
treasury, and insisted that the Rajah should instantly comply with the 
demands of the English government The Rajah, aftei^ the fashion of Ins 
countrymen, shuffled, sohcited, and pleaded pov erty The grasp of Hastings 
was not to be so eluded He added to the leqmsition another ten thousaml 
pounds os a fine for delay, and sent troops to exact the money 
1 he money was paid. But this was not enough The late events in thci 
south of India had mcrcased the financial embarrassments of the Company 
Hastings v/as determined to plunder Cheyte Smg, and, fpr that end, to fasten 
a quarrel on, him Accordingly, the Rajah was now required to keep a body 
of cavalry for the service of the Bnliah government He objected and 
evaded Ihis was exactly what the Governor-General wanted > ile had 
now a pretext for treating the wealthiest of his vassals as a^ criminal “I 
resolved ” — these arc the words of Hastings himself — “ to draw from his 
guilt the means of relief to the Companjrs distresses, to make him paj» 
largely for his pardon, or to exact a severe vengeance for past delinquency ’ 
The plan was simply this, to demand larger and larger contributions till the 
Rajah sliould be driven to remonstrate, then to ^1 Ins remonstrance a 
enme, and to punish him by confiscating all his possessions ' 

Cheyte Sing was in the greatest dismay He offered two hundred thou- 
sand pounds to propitiate the British government But Hastings replied 
that nothing less than half a million would be dccepted Nay, he began to 
think of belling Benares to Oude, as he had formerly sold Allahabad and 
Rohilcmid. 1 he matter was one which' could not be \rell managed at a 
distance , and Hastings resolved to visit Benares , ' 

Cheyte Sing received lus liege lord with every mark of rev erence, came 
near sixty miles, with his guards, to meet and escort the iHustrioiis visiter, 
and expiessed his deep concern at the displeasure of the English He even 
took off his turban, and laid it in the lap of Hostuigs, a gesture which m 
India marks the most profound submission and devotion Hastings be- 
haved witli cold and repulsive severity Having amved at Benares, he sent 
to the Rajah a paper contaimngthe demands of the government of Bengal 
The Rajah, in reply, attempted to clear himself from the accusations brought 
against him Hastings, who wanted money and not excuses, was not to be 
put off by the ordmary artifices of Eastern ncgotiatiop ' He instantly 
ordered the Rajali to be arrested and placed under the custody 'of two 
companies of sepoys ' , 

In taking th^e strong measures, Hastmgs scarcely showed his usual 
judgment. It is probable tliat, having had little' opportunity of pcrsoimlly 
observmg any part of tlie population of India, except the Bengalees, he 
was not fully aware of the difference between, then character and that of' 
the tnbes which mhabit the upper provinces He was now m a land far 
more favourable to the vigoui: of tlie human frame tlian the Delta of fhe 
Ganges, ma land fruitful of soldiers, who have been foimd worthy to, 
follow Eiighsli battalions to the 'chaige and Into the breach The Rajah 
was popular among; hjs subjects His administration had been, mild; and 
the prosperity'of the district which he^yemed presented a stnkmg con- 
trast to the depressed state of Bahar under' Our rule, and a still more strilc- 
mg contrast' to the misery of the provinces whidi were cursed by the 
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tyranny of the Nabob Viaer The national and religions prejudices with 
which the English %verc regarded throughout India were peculiarly intense 
in the metropolis of the B^imimcal superstition. It can therefore scarcely 
be doubted that the Governor-General, befoie ho outraged the dignity of 
Cheyte Sing by an arrest, ought to have assembled a force capable of bear- 
ing down all opposition t£s had not been done The handful of sepoys 
who attended Hastings would probably have been sufiScient to oierawe 
Mooishtdabad, or the Black Town of Calcutta. But they were unequal to 
a conflict with tlic hardy rabble of Benares The streets surrounding the 
palace were filled by an immense multitude, of whom a Large proportion, 
as IS usual in Upper India, wore arms The, tumult became a fight, and 
the fight a mqssacre The Eng^sh officers defended themselves with des- 
perate courage against overwhelming numbers, and fell, as became them, 
sword in hand The sepoys were butchered Ihe gates were forced 
The, captive prince, neglected by his jailers during the confusion, discovered 
an outlet which opened on the precipitous bank of the Ganges, let himself 
down, to the water by astnug made of the turbans of his attendants, found 
a boat, and escaped to the opposite shore 
If Hastmgs had, by indiscreet violence, brought himself into a difficult 
and perilous situation, it is only just to aclcnowledge that he extricated 
luinsclf witli even more than his usual ability and presence of mind He 
liad only fifty vnen with him The budding m which he had taken up his 
lesidence was on every side blockaded by the msiugents But his fortitude 
leinained unshaken Tfie Rajah from tlie oflier side of the nver sent 
apologies and liberal offers ,They were not even answered Some subtle 
and enterpnsmg men were foiiiid who undertook to pass through the thfong 
of enemies, and to convey the mtelligence of the late events to the English 
cantonments It is the fashion of the natives of India to wear large ear- 
rings of gold When they travel, the nngs are laid aside, lest the precious 

metal should tempt somp gang of robbers, and, m place of the nng, aquiU 
or a toll of paper is inserted in the orifice to prevent it from closing 
Hastmgs placed in the ears of his messengers letters' rolled up in the 
smallest compass ' Some of these letteis were addi'essed to the commanders 
of the English troops One was written to assure his wife of his safely 
One was to the envoy whom he had sent to negotiate with the Malirattas. 
Instructions for the negotiation were needed , and the Governor-General 
framed them in that situation of estreme danger, with as mudi composure 
as if he had been wnting m his palace at Calcutta 
Things, however, were not yet at the worst An English officer of more 
spmt than judgment^ eager to distmguish himself, made apiematmc attack 
on the insurgents beyond the river His troops were entangled in narrow 
streets, and assailed by a funous population He fell, with many of his 
men , and the survivors were forced to retire 

"I his event produced the effect which has never failed to follow every check, 
however slight, sustained in India by the English arms For hundreds of 
miles, lound, the whole country was in commotion. ' The entire population 
of the district of Benares took arms The fields were abandoned by the lius- 
bandmen, who thronged to defend their pnnee The infection spread to 
Oude - "rhe oppressed people of that ^rovmce rose up against die Nabob 
Vizier, refused to pay their imposts, and pat the revenue officers to flight. 
Even Bahar was npe for revolt The hopes of Cheyte Sing begpm. to ns^ 
Instead of imploring mercy in the humble style of a vassal, he began to talk 
the language of a conqueror, and threatened, it was said, to sweep the white 
usurpers out of the land But the English troops were now assembhngfast. 
The officers, and even the pnvatc men, regarded the Governor-General witii 
entliusiastic attachment, and flew to his aid with an alaenty which, as he 
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boasted, had never been shown on any otlier occasion, Major Popliam, a 
brave and skilful soldier, who had highly distuiguished himsdf m the Mali- 
rattawar, and in whom tire Gosemor-General reposed the greatestconfidence, 
took the command The tumultuary army of Uie RajrJI a as put to rout 
Ills fastnesses were stormed In a few hours, above thirty thousand men 
left his standard, and returned to their ordinary avocations The unhappy 
prince ded from his country for ever His fair domain was added to the > 
Britidi dominions One of his relations indeed was appointed rajah ; but 
the Rajah of Benares was henceforth to be, like the Nabob of Bengal, a 
mere pensioner 

By this revolution, an addition of two hundred thousand pounds a year 
was made to the revenues of the Company But the immediate relief was 
not as great as had been expected The treasure laid up by Cheyte Sing , 
had been popularly estimated at a milhon sterling. It turned out to be 
about a fourUi part of that sum , and, such os it was, it was seized by the 
army, and divided as prize-money 

• Disappomted in his expectations/rom Benares, Hastings was more violent 
than he would otherwise have been, in his dealings with Oude Sujali Dowlah 
had long been dead His son and successor, Asaph-ul-Dowlah, was one of 
the weakest and most vicious even of Eastern prmces. His life was divided 
between torpid repose and the most odious forms of sensuality In his court 
there was boundless waste, throughout his dommions wretchedness and dis- 
order He hod been, under the skilful management of the English govern- 
ment, gradually sinking from the rank of an independent pnnee to that of a 
vassal of the Company It was only by the help of a British brigade that 
he could be secure from the aggressions of neighbours who despised his weak- ^ 
ness, and from the vengeance of subjects who detested his tyranny A bri- 
gade was furnished , and he engaged to defray the charge of paying and main- 
taining it From that time his independence was at an end listings was 
not a man to lose the advantage which he had thus gamed The Nabob soon 
began to complam of the burden whidi he had undertaken to bear "His 
revenues, he said, were falling off, his servants were unpaid , he could no 
longer support the expense of the arrangement which he had ^sanctioned i 
Hastings would not listen to tliese representations The Vizier, he said, had 
invited the Government of Bengal to send him troops, apd had promised to ^ 
pay for them The troops had been sent How long the troops were to - 
remain in Oude was a matter not settled by the treaty It remained, there-' 
fore, to be settled between the contracting parties But the contracting pai- 
ties differed Who tlien must decide? The stronger,, 

Hastings also argued that, iftheEnglishforce was withdrawn, Oude would 
certamly become a prey to anarchy, and would probably be overrun by a 
Mahratta army That the finances of Oude were embarrassed he admitted 
But he contended, not without reason, that the embariassment w os to be 
attnbuted to the incapacity and vices of Asaph-ul-Dowlah himself, and that, 
if less were spent on the troops, the only enect would be that more would 
be squandered on worthless favourites " > i - ' 

Hastmgs had intended, after settlmg the affairs of .Benares, to visit Luck- 
now, and there to confer with Asaph-ul-Dojvlah But the > obsequious 
courtesy of the Nabob Viziei prevented, this, visit With a small tram he 

hastened to meet the Governor-General An mterview took place m the 
fortress winch, from die crest of the precipitous rock of Cliunor, looks down 
on the rvaters of tlie Ganges . '■ 

At first sight It might appear impoKible that the negotiation should come 
to an amicable close , Hastings wanted an extraordinary supply of money 
Asaph-ul-IJowlah wanted to obtain a remission of what he already owed 
Such a difference seemed to admit of no compromise There was, however. 
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unc course satisfuctory to both sides, one course by which it was possible to 
relieve the finances both of OudeandofBengal ; and that course was adopted 
It was simply this, that tlie Governor-General and the Nabob Vizier should 
join to rob a third party , and the third party whom Iheydetermuied to rob 
was the parent of one of the robbers 

The mother of the late Nabob, and his wife, who was the mother of'the 
present Nabob, were known as the Begums or Princesses of Oude > Tliey 
had possessed great influence over Sujalr Dowlah, and had, at his deatli, 
been left in possession of a splendid dotation The domains of w hich they 
received the rents and administered the government were of wide extent 
The treasure hoarded by the late Nabob, a treasure which was popularly 
estimated at near three millions sterling, was 111 their hands They contmued 
to occupy his favourite palace at Fyzabad, the Beautiful Dwelling, while 
Asaph-ul-Dowlah held his court in the stately Lucknow, which he had built 
for himself on the shores of the Goomti, and had adorned with noble mosques 
and colleges 

Asaph-ul-Dowlah had already extorted considerable sums from liis mother 
She had at length appealed to the English , and the English had interfered 
A solemn compact had lieen made, by which she consented to give her son 
some pecumarj assistance, and he in his turn promised never to commit any 
further invasion of hei nghts This compact was formally guaranteed by 
the government of Bengal But tunes had changed , money was avanted , 
and the power which had given the guarantee was not ashamed to instigate 
the spoiler to excesses such that eien he shrank from them 

It was necessaiy to find some pretext for a confiscation inconsistent, not 
merely with plighted faith, not merely with tlie ordinary rules of humanity 
and justice, but also with that great law of filial piety which, even in tlie 
wildest tribes of savages, even in those more degraded communities wliidi 
wither under the inmiencc of a corrupt half-civilization, retains a certain 
authority over the human mind A pretext was the last thing tliat Hastings 
was likely to want The insurrection at Benares had produced disturbances 
in Oude These disturbances it was convenient to impute to the Pnneesses 
Evidence for the imputation theie was scarcely any, unless reports wander- 
ing from one mouth to another, and gaining something by every transmission, 
may be called evidence The accused were fumislied witli no cliaige , they 
■were permitted to make no defence , for the Governor-General wisely con- 
sidered that, if he tried them, he might not be able to find a ground for 
plundering them It was agreed between him and the Nabob Vizier that 
the noble ladies should, by a sweeping measure of confiscation, be stnpped 
of their domains and treasures for the benefit of the Company, and that the 
sums thus obtained should be accepted by the government of Bengal in satis- 
faction of Its claims on the government of Oude 

Willie Asaph-ul-DowIah was at Chunar, he was completely subjugated 
by the ’dear and commanduig intellect of the English statesman But when 
they had separated, the Vizier began to reflect with uneasmess on the en- 
gagement into which he had entered His mother and grandmother pro- 
tested and implored His heart, deeply corrupted by absolute power and 
licentious pleasures, yet not naturally unfeeling; foiled him m this crisis 
Even the English resident at Lucknow, though hitherto devoted to Hast- 
ings, shrank from extreme measures But the Governor General was inex- 
orable He wrote to the resident in terms of the greatest severitj, and 
dedared that, if the spoliation which had been agreed upon were not instantly 
earned mto effect, he would himself go to Lucknow, and do that from which 
feebler minds recoil with dismay. The resident, tlius menaced, waited on 
his Plighncss, and insisted that the treaty of Chunar should be earned mto 
full and immediate effect Asaph-wl-Dowlah yielded, making at Uie same 
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tune a solemn protestation that he yielded to compulsion / Tlic lands were 
resumed , but the treasure was not so easily obtained ' It was ncc«sary to 
use violence A body of the Company’s troops marched to Fyzabad, and 
forced tlie gates of the palace. The Pnneesses were confined to their own 
apartments But stiU they refused to subniit Some more stnngent mode 
of coercion was to be fomid A mode was foimd of whicli, even at this dis- 

tance of time, we cannot speak nnthbut shame and soiiQ\f 
Ihere were at Fyzabad two ancient men, belonging to that unhappy clo^s 
which a practice, of immemorial antiquity m the East, lias excluded from ' 
the pleasures of love and from the hope of posterity It has always been 
held in Asiatic courts tint beuigs thus estranged from ^mpatliy with, their 
kmd are those whom princes may most safely trust Sujah Sonloh hod 
been of this opinion 1 Ic had given lus entire confidence to the two eimuclia , 

and after his death they remained at tlie head of the household of Ins w idon 
These two men were, by the orders of th^ British govqrument, seized, 
impnsoned, ironed, starved almost to death, m order to extort money from 
the Pnneesses ,iVfter they had been two montlis in confinement, their health 
gave way They implored permission to take a little exercise in the garden 
of their prison The officer who was in charge of tliem stated tlia^ u they 
were allowed this mdulgence, tliere was not the smallest chance of their , 
escaping, and that tlieir irons really added nothing to the sccunty of the 
custody m which they were kept He did not understand the plan of his 
supenors Their object m tliese mflictions was not security but torture , 
and all mitigation was refused Yet tins was not the worst It was resolved 
by an English government that these two infirm old men ahould be delivered 
to the tormentors For that purpose they were remqved to Luclmow 
What horrors their dungeon there witnessed can only be guessed. But there 
remains on the records of Parliament, this letter, written by a British resi- 
dent to a British soldier , , 

“ Sir, the Habob having determined to inflict corporal pumshment upon 
the prisoners under your guard, tins is to desire that his officers, when they 
shall come, may have free access to the prisoners, and be permitted to do 
with them as they shall see proper ” ' . 

While these barbanties W'ere perpetrated at Ludinow, the Princesses, were 
still under duresse at Fyzabad F ood w as allowed to enter their apartments 
only in such scanty quantities that their female attendants w'ere m danger of 
perishing with hunger hlonth after month tins cruelty contmued, till at 
length, after twelve hundred thousand pounds had been wrung out of the' 
Pnneesses, Hastings began to flunk flint he had really got to the bottom of 
their revenue, and that no ngour could extort more Then at lengtii the 
wretched men who were detmned at Lucknow regained tlieir liberty When 
their lions were knocked .off, and the doors of their prison opened, flieir 
qmvermg lips, the tears which ran down their cheeks, and the thanksgivmgs 
which they poured forth to the common Faflier of Mussulmans and Chris- 
tians, melted e\en the stout hearts of the English ivarriois who stood by. 

There is a man to whom the conduct of Hastings, through the whole of 
these proceedings, appears not only excusable but laudable There is a 
man who tells us that he “must really be pardoned if he ventures to chai- 
actenze as someflung preeminently ndiculous 'and wicked, the sensibihty 
which would balance against the preservation of Bntish India a little per- 
sonal suffering, which was applied oidy so long as the sufferers refused to 
deliver up a portion of that wealth, the whole of which their oivji and thcr 
mistresses' treason had forfeited ” We cannot, we must own, enVy the' 
reverend biographer, either his singular notion of what constitutes preemment 
wickedness, or his equally smgular perception of the preeminently ndicu- ' 
lous Is this the generosity of an English soldier^ Js this the chanty of a 
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Cnniljw pncsl? CouW nulhet of Mt Gl«g*s professions leach him the 
first rudiments of morality’ Or is morahiy a thing ivhich mny he well 
enough jn sermons, but winch has nothing to do wiUv biography? 

But we must not forget to do justice to Sir Elijah Impey’s conduct on tins 
occasion It was not indeed easy for him to intrude himself mto a business 
so uKuely alien, from all his oiliual dnlies But there w'as something inex- 
pressibly allunug, we must suppose, m the peculiar rankness of the infamy 
whu-h was then to be got at laieknow lie hurried thither as fast ns relays 
of p'daiKuun-beari.rs could carry him A crowd of people came before him 
with arndnuU against the Begums, ready drawn in their liands Those 
ailldavits he did not rtid Some of tliem, indeed, lie could not rend , foi 
‘ thcywcrcin the dialects ofNorthern India, nndnoiiuerprcterwas employed * 
He' adnimsstercd die oath to the deponents, witli all possible expedition, 
and a^ed not a single question, not even wlielher they had perused the 
statements to winch they swore 1 his work performed, ho got again mto 
hispnlanqmn, and posted back to Calcutta, to be in tunc fortheopenmg of 
term The caiuc was one wluch, by his own confession, lay altogether out 
of his jurisdiction Under the charter of justice, he had no moie right to 
inquire Into crimes coimnittcd by natives in Oude tlinii the Lord President 
of the Court of besiSion of Scotland to hold an assiye at Exeter He had 
no right to try Uie Begums, nor did he pretend to try them With wliat 
object, then, did he undertake so long a journey ’ Evidently m order that 
he might gne, m an irregular manner, that sanction which lu a regular 
manner he could not gi\c, to the enraes of those who had recently hired 
him , and in order that a confused mass of testimony wluch he did not sift, 
which he did not ei cu read, might acquire an authonty not properly belong- 
ing to It, from, the signature of the highest judicial functionary in Indio. 

The time was approaching, howevci, when he was to be strijuied of that 
robe which has never, since iht Revolution, been disgraced so foully as by 
him Ihe state of Indi v bad for some time occupied mudi of the attention 
of Uic British Parliament Towards the close of the American war, two 
committees of tlie Conuuons sat on Eastern alfairs In one Edmund Burke 
look the lead 'I he othci was under the presidency of the able and versa- 
tile Henry Dundas, then Lord Advocate of bcotland Great as aie the 
changes which, during the last sixty years, have taken plice m oui Asiatic 
dommions, the reports which those committees laid ou the table of the 
Housc will still be found most interesting and instnictivc 

There was as yet no conuccuon between the Company and either of the 
great patties m the state ihc iniuistcrs had no inotivo to defend Indian 
abiLses On the contrary, it was for tlieit interest to show, if possible, tliat 
the government and patronage of our Oncntal empire might, with advantage, 
be transferred to tbeinsclvci. The votes therefore, which, m consequence 
of the reports made by the two committees, w'ctc passed by the Commons, 
breached the spirit of stem and indignant justice 'I ho severest epithets were 
applied to several of the measures of Hastings, especially to the RohiUawar, 
and It was resolved, on the motion of Mr Dundas, that the Company ought 
to recall a Covcmor-General who had brought such calamities ou the Indian 
people, and such dishonour on the British name An act was passed for 


Ijub passage ha4 been slightly altered As it onginolly stood, Sir Elijah Impey'was 
described as ignorant of all the native languages m which the deposittous were drawn 
A \iriter a ho apparently has hid access to sopie prisatc source of infucmanon has con 
tradicted tins statement, and has asserted tliat Sir Elijah kne v Ectsian and Ikncalec 
home of the depositions, were certainly lu Eecsian. Ihose therefore hir Elijah wight 
have read if he had chosen todo so But otiicrs si ere in the vernacular dinjecis of UoMr 
India, wall which it is not alleged that he Jiad any acquaintance Why the Bcnsilco is 
menuoned w is not easy to guess Bengalee at Lucknow would have been as u^ess as 
Portuguese ii\ Switzerland ^ “ useless as 
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limiting the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court The bargain which Hastings 
had made svith the Chief Justice was condemned in the strongest terms ; and 
an address was presented to the ICmg, praying that Impey might be ordered 
home to answer for his misdeeds ' ' ‘ 

Impey was recalled by a letter from the Secretary of State But the pro- 

prietors of India Stock resolutely refused to disnuss Hastmgs from their 
service, and passed a resolution affirming, what was undeniably true, that 
they were intrusted by law with the right of nammg and removing tlieir 
Govemo’--General, and that they were not bound to obey the directions of 
a single branch of the legislature with respijct to such nomination or removal 
Thus supported by his employers, Hastings remained at the head of the 
government of Bengal till the spnng of 1 7S5 His administration, so event- 
ful and stonny, closed in almost perfect quiet In the Council there was 
no regular opposition to his measures Peace was restored to India, The 
Mahratta war had ceased Ilyder was no more A treaty had been con 
eluded with his son, 1 ippoo , and the Carnatic had been evacuated by the 
armies of Mysore Since the termination of the Amencan war, England' 
had no European enemy or rival in the Eastern seas ‘ ' 

On a general review of the long administration of Hastmgs, it is impos- 
sible to deny that, against the great crmies by which it is blemished, we have 
to set off great puUic services England had passed through a perilous 
crisis She still, indeed, maintained her place in the foremost rank of Euro- 
pean powers , and the manner in which she had defended herself against^ 
fearful odds had inspired surrounding nations with a high opmion both of" 
her spirit and of her strength Nevertheless, in every part of the world, 
except one, she had been a loser Not only had she been compelled to 
acknowledge the independence of thirteen colonies peopled by her children, 
and to conciliate the Irish by giving up the right of legislatmg for them , 
but, in the Mediterranean, in the Gmf of hlcxico, on the coast of Africa, on 
the continent of America, she had been compelled to cede the fruits of her 
victories in former wars Spain regained ^Imorca and Florida, France i 
regained Senegal, Goree, and several West Indian Islands llic only 
quarter of the world in which Britain had lost notlimg was the quarter in 
which her interests had been committed to the care of Hastings In spite 
of the utmost exertions both of European and Asiatic enemies, the power 
of our country in the East had been greatly augmented Benares was sub- 
jected, the Nabob Vizier reduced to vas^age That our influence had 
been thus extended, luy, that Fort William and Fort St Geoigc had not 
been occupied by hostile armies, was ovvmg, if vv c may trust the geiieial 
voice of the English in India, to the skill and resolution of Hastmgs 
Hu, internal administration, vvath all its blemishes, gives him a title to bt. 
considered as one of the most remarkable men in our histoiy He dissolved 
the double government He transferred the direction of affairs to English 
hands Out of a frightful anarchy, he educed at least a rude and imperfect 
order The whole organization by which justice was dispensed, revenue 
collected, peace maintained throughout a temtory not inferior in population 
to the domuiions of Louis the Sixteenth or of the Emperor Joseph, vvos 
fonned and superintended by him He boasted that every public office, 
without exception, which existed when he left Bengal, was his creation It 
is quite true that this system, after all the improvements su^ested by the 
experience of sixty years, still needs improvement, and that it was at first 
far more defective than it now is But whoever seriously considers what'it 
IS to constmet from ffie beginning the whole of a machine so vast and com- 
plex as a government will allow that wIiat^Hastings eflected deserves high 
admiration To compare the most celebrated European ministers to him 
seems to us as unjust as it would be to compare the best baker in London 
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with Robinson Crusoe, who, before he could bake a single loaf, had to 
make Ins plough and his harrow, his fences and his scarecrow's, his sickle 
and bis flail, his mill and his oven 

The just fame of Hasungs uses still higher, ,when we 'reflect that he was 
not bred a statesman , that he was sent from school to a' countmg house , 
and that he was employed during the prime of his manhood as a commercial 
agent, far from all intellectual society 

Nor must we forget that all, or almost all, to whom, when placed at the 
head of afliurs, be could apply for assistance^ were persons who owed as 
little as himself, or less tlian himself, to education A minister m Europe 
finds himself, on the first day on which he commences lus fiinctionsjl sur- 
rounded by expenenced public servants, the depositaries of olficiai midi- 
tions Hastings had no such help His own reflection, his own energy, 
were to supply the place of all Downing Street and Somerset House 
Having had no facilities for learmng, he was forced to teach He had first 
to form himself, and then to form his instruments , and this not m a single 
department, but in all the departments of the administration 

It must be added that, while engaged m tins most arduous task, he was 
constantly trammelled by orders from home, and frequently borne down by 
a majority m council The preservation of an Empire from a formidable 
combination of foreign enemies, the construction of a government m all its 
parts, were accomplished by him, while every slup brought out bales of 
censure from his employers, and while the records of every consultation were 
filled with aenmomous minutes by lus colleagues We believe that there 
never was a public man whose temper ivas so severely tned , not hlarl- 
boiougli, when thwarted by the Dutch Deputies , not Wellington, when he 
had to deal at once with the Portuguese Regency, the hpamsh Juntas, and 
Mr Percival. But the temper of Hastings was equal to almost any trial 
It was not sweet , but it was cahn Quick -ind vigorous as his mtellect was, 
the patience with which he endured &e most cruel vexatious, till a remedy 
could be found, resembled the patience of stupidity He seems to have been 
capable of resentment, bitter and long-endunng , yet his resentment so 
seldom hurried luni mto any blunder that it may be doubted whether what 
appeared to be revenge was any thing but pohey 

The eflect of this smgular equanimity was that he always had the full 
command of all the resources of one of the most fertile minds tliat ever 
existed Accordingly no comphcation of penis and embarrassments could 
peiplex him For every difficulty be had a contnvance ready , and, what- 
ever may be thought of the justice and humamty of some of liiscontriv'mces, 
,it IS certain that they seldom failed to serve the purpose for which they were 
designed 

Togedier with this extraordinary talent for devismg expedients, Hastings 
possessed, m a very high degree, another talent scarcely less necessary to a 
man m his situation , we mean the talent for conducting politi^ contro- 
versy , It IS as necessary to an Enghsh statesman m the East that he should 
be able to w nt^ as it is to a rmnister m this country that he should be able 
to speak It IS chiefly by the oratory of a public man here that the nation 
judges of his powers. It is from the letters and reports of a public man in 
India that the dispensers of patronage form their estimate of him In each 
case, tlie talent whidi receives peculiar eocouragenient is developed, per- 
haps at the expense of the otlier powers .In this country, we.somkimes 
hear men speak above their abilities It is not very unusual to find gmtle.- 
men m the Indian service who write above their abilities Tlie 
politician is a little too much of a debater , the Indian politician a httle too 
mudi of an essayist 

' Of the numerous servants of the Company who have dishnguished diem- 
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selves as framei^ of nunutes and dcspatLlies, Habtings stands at tlie head. 
He was indeed the person who gave to the official writing of the Indian 
governments the character which it still retains He ivas matched against 
no common antagonist But even Francis was forced to acknowledge, wth 
sullen and resentful candour, that there was no contenamg against die pen 
of Hastings And, in truth, the Governor-General’s power of making out 
a case, of perplexing what it was mconvenient that people should^unden 
stand, and of settmg m the clearest pomi pf view whatever woidd bear tht 
light, was mcomparable His style must be praised wnlli some reservation 
It was m geneml forcible, pure, and polished , but it was sometimes, thohgli 
not often, turgid, and, on one or two occasion^, even bombastic Perhap; 
the fondness of Hastmgs for Persian hteriturc may hat e tended to corrupl 
his taste 

And, since we have referred to hi« litemry tastes, it would he movt unjust 
not to piaisedie judicious encoungement which, asa ruler, he gave to Iib^l 
studies and cunous researches His patronage tvas extended, with prudent 
generositj, to voyages, travels, expenments, publications. He did hide, it 
13 true, towards introducing into India the leanung of the West’ To make 
die young natives of Bengal famdiar widx Milton and Adam Smidi, to sub- 
stitute the geography, astronomy, and surgery of Lurope for the dotages ol 
the Brolimmical superstition, or for the imperfect science of ancient Greece 
transfused dirough Ambian expositions, this was a scliemc reserved to crown 
the beneficent administration of a far more virtuous ruler Still, it is un- 
possible to refuse high commendation to a. man who, tal.iin from a ledger to 
govern an empire, overwhelmed by public business, surrounded by people 
as busy as himself, and separated by thousands of leagues from almost all 
literary soaety, gave, both by liis example and by Iifc mtuiificonce, a great 
impulse to learning In Persian and Arabic literature he -was deeply skuled 
With the Sanscrit he was not himself acquainted } but diose who first brought 
that language to die knowledge of European students owed much to his 
encouragement It was under his protection that the Asiatic Society com- 
menced its honourable career Tliat distinguished body selected him to he 
its first president ; but, with excellent taste and feelmg, he declined the 
honour m favour of Sir William Jones But the chief advantage which the 
students of Onental letters denved from his patronage remains to be men- 
tioned The Pundits of Bengal bad always looked widi great jealousy on 
the attempts of foreigners to pry into diose mystenes whidi were locked up 
m the sacred dialect Their religion had been persecuted by die Mahom- 
medans What diey knew of the spint of die Portuguese government ipighl 
warrant them in apprehending persecution from Christians. 'That appte- 
hension, the wasdom and moderation of Hastmgs removed He was the 
first foreign ruler who succeeded m gainmg the confidence of the hereditary 
pnests of Indio, and who induced them tq lay open todSoghsh scholars die 
secrets of the old Brahmimcal theology and jurisprudence * < 

It is indeed imposible to deny that, in the great art of inspinng huge 
masses of human beings wadi confidence and attadimcnt, no ruler ever sur- 
passed Hastmgs If he had made himself popular with the English by 
giving up die Bengalese to extortion and oppression, or it, on the odiei 
hand, he had concihated the Bengalese and' ahenated (he English, there 
would have been no cause for wondei What is pecubar to him is that, 
being the chief of a small band of strangers who exercised boundless power 
' overa great indigenous population, he made himself beloved both by thesub- 
ject many and by the dominant few The allection felt for him by the civil 
service was singularly ardent and constant Through all his disasters and 
penis, his brethren stood by bim with steadfast loyalty The army, at the 
same time, loved him as armies have seldom loved any but the greatest 
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tlKft *iK? Jiive k«l »U'm %>C4«ry, 1-vci In hiv tlMputc! \iiUi diiUn* 
jrcn, ctniltl aUvay:* count on ilic s-upport of the military 
rruff %M<sii W htlc such w4.-» h« empire over llie lAuri^ of hia ».Quniryrai.n, 
lie crjojcd atnor,x the uati\C"j a popularity, sudi aa otlicr governor? have 
perhaps be.icr iiicntvd, hut -jvch as p.o other governor has bqca able to 
-itiAJiu lie vpijko their vemacuhr di ilcuv with mahiy and precision He 
wasjuiH’.iUJy acijuaintwl with their feelings Aiiid iistgts. On one or two 
ocCAsiorw,, for great erii-., he ddibcrvldy acitd m defiance of their opinion , 
Lat on 'adi ocuu.iwn> ho gamed more m ihur respect than he lost in their 
love In ^«icKil, he carefully ivoidcd all that could shock their national 
Of tfclfgnniv prcjuihcc?. Hi-, admmia'iation was indeed m many reSpecis 
faalij ; bat die lUngike standard of gocxl govirnnient was iiciL fiigh 
Umler thv X lUib', the humcanc of Mabiaita cavalry bad passed annually 
over the rich rdluvial plain. But even the MalintU "htank fiom a conflict 
\jith the nughi/ rhiMrenof the , and the immense nce-harvtsts of the 
l^v.ef Gan^i-s werc safely gathered in, under the protvction of the English 
' aonl, Ihe first English conquviors lud bttii mote rapacious and nitrct- 
l\j5i cwn than tUu Mahrattas , but that generation had passed away De- 
fective as was the police, heavj as were the viublic butdens, it is probable 
that tl'c oldest mail ui Bengal eould not recollect a season of ettual sccunt) 
and pri>>pcrity I'or the Inst time wninii living ineinoiy, the province na> 
p’aecd under a govfernm,.nt strong eiioiigli to prevent others from robbing, 
and not iiiehncd tu plaj the robber lUclf 'J hese things inspired good-wiU, 
A t the same tune, the constant suece.,s of Hastings and the manner m which 
Iw CAtneated himvclf from every difticaltj made hmi an object of supersti- 
tious admiration ; md tlie more than regal splendour which he sometimes 
displajed d twlcd a people v.ho have mucli in common with children Even 
now, after (he lapse of more than fifty yeMs, the natives of India still talk 
of him m? the gieatevt of the English , and nursts sing children to sleep 
with a jingbR^ ball ul about the fle*eC horses and nchly caparisoned elephants 
of fsalub WafteU Husteiii. 

The ffravestoflencciof which Hastings was guilt j did notafllct his popu- 
larity with the people of Bengal , for ihose offences weie coinniilted against 
neighboiiuug statcii 'llio e olleiices, u» pur rcaden must have perceived, 
V ear* not disposed to vindicate j yet, iii order that the censure maybe 
jiisilj appo'-iioned to the transgre-viion, it is fit that the motive of the 
enminal aUould be taken into consideration. The motive which prompted 
the woist acts of Hastings was nnsdicectcd and ill re'guluted public spint. 
The rules of jiutice, the sentiments of humamty, the plighted faith of 
trc.aties, werem his v itw qs iiotbuig, when opposed to the immediate interest 
of the slate This is no justificauou, according to the principles eitliur of 
morality, or of what v,c ixlievc to be identical with morality, namely, far- 
sighted policy. Nevertheless the common sense of manland, v.htch m 
questions of this sort seldom goe's (ai wrong, will alwaj's recognise a dis- 
tjnct’on iietween enmu? which originate m an inordinate zeal for the com- 
monwealth, ,ind crimes vvhidi originate m selfish cupidity To the benefit 
of this, destinction Hastings is fairly entitled There is, vve conceive*, no 
re ison to Suspect tliat the Kohitla war, the tavolution of Benares, or die 
sjioliatioa of the Princesses of Oude, added a rupee to his fortune We 
will not affirm that, m all pecuniary dcalmgs, he showed that punctilious 
integrity, that dread of tlie faintest appearance of evil, which is now die 
glory of the Ipilian civil service But when the scliool m avhich he had 
been trained and the temptations to which he ivoa exposed are considered, 
we are more lucbucd to praise him for Im general uprightness with respect 
'to money, than ngidly to. blame him for a few traiisacttous which would 
novv be called mdeUcatc and irregular, but which even now would hardly 
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be designated as corrupt A rapacious man lie certainly was not Had 
he been so, he would infallibly have returned to his country the nchest sub 
ject in Europe We speak within compass, when we say that, mthout 
applying any extraordinary pressure, he might easily have obtained from 
the zemindars of the Company’s provinces and from neighbounng princes, 
in the course of thirteen years, more than three millions sterling, and might 
have outshone the splendour of Carlton House and of the /h/azr Ro^al 
Pie brought home a fortune such as a Governor-General, fond of slate, 
and careless of thiift, might easily, during so long a tenure of oiHce, save 
out of his legal salary Mrs Hastings, we arc afraid, was less scrupulous 
It was generally believed that she accepted piescnts vnth great nlacnty, 
and tliat she thus formed, without the connivance of her husband, a pnvate 
hoard amounbng to seicral lacs of rupees We are the more indmed 
to give credit to this story, because Mr Gleig, who cannot but liave heard 
It, does not, as far as we have observed, notice or contradict it 
The influence of Mrs Hastings over her husband was indeed such that ‘ 
she might easily have obtained mudi larger sums than she was ever accused 
of receiving At length her health began to give way , and the Governor- 
General, much against his will, was compelled to send her toEnglard. He 
seems to have loved her with that love which is peculiar to men of strong 
minds, to men whose affection is not easily won or widely diffused The 
talk of Calcutta ran for some time on the luxunous manner m which he 
lilted up the round-house of an Indiaman for her accommodation, on the 
profusion of sandal- wood and carved ivory which adorned her cabin, mid 
on the thousands of rupees winch hid been expended 111 older to procure 
for her the society of an agreeable female companion dunng the voyage 
We may remark here that the letters of Hastings to Ins wife arc exccedhngly 
diaractcristiv. Ihey are tender, and full of indications of esteem and con- 
fidence , but, at the same time, 1 little more ceremomous than is usual tn 
so intimate a relation The solenm courtesy with whicli he compliments , 
“lus elegant Marian” reminds us now ind then of the dignified air with 
which Sir Charles Giandison bowed over AIiss Byron’s limid m tlie cedar 
parlour ' ' 1 

After some montlis Hastings prepared to follow Ins wife to England 
AYlien it was announced that he was about to quit his office, the feeling of 
the society which he had so long governed manifested itself by many signs 
Addresses poured in from Europeans and Asiatics, from civil functionaries, 
soldiers, mid traders On the day on which he delivered up the keys of 
office, a crowd of fnends and adnurers formed a Imie to the quay where he 
embarked Several baiges escorted him far down the nver, and some 
attached friends refused to quit him till tlie low coast of Bengal was fading 
from the view, and tdl the pilot was leaving tlie slup 
Of liH voyage little is known, except that he amused himself with books- 
and with his pen , and that, among the compositions by which he beguiled 
the tediousness of tliat long leisure, was a pleasing imitation of Horace’'> 
Oltum Eruos rogat This little poem was inscribed to Mr Shore, afterwards 
Lord Teignmoutli, a man of whose integrity, humiuiity, and honour, it is 
impossible to speak too lughly , but who, like some other excellent ^mem- 
bers of tlie civil service, extended to Uie. conduct of his fnend Hastings an 
indulgence of vvhidi his own conduct never stood in need ' ^ 

rile voyage was, for diosc times, very speedy Hastings was little more , 
than four months on the sea. In June, 1785, he landed at Plymouth, posted 
to London, appeared at Court, paid his respects in Leadenhall Street, and 
then retired with his wife to Cheltenham - . • 

He was greatly 'pleased with his reception The King treated him with 
marked distmction The Queen, .who had already incurred much censuri* 
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oa accounc of the favour \\luch, m spite of the ordinary seventy of her 
%tttue, she liad sho^vn to the “ elegant Manan,” was not less gracious to 
liosliDgs The Directors received nun m a solenui sitting , and their chair- 
man read to him 1 vote of thanks which they had passed without one dis- 
sentient voice “ 1 find myself,” said Hastings, in a letter written about a 
quarter of a year after his amval m England, “ I find myself every wlicre, 
and uimersaUy, treated waUi evidences, apparent even to my own obser- 
vation, tint I posaess the good opinion of my country ” 

■Ihe confident and evailting tone of hts correspondence about this time is 
tlie more remarkable, because he had already received ample notice of the 
nliac^ which was in preparation Withm a week after he landed at Ply- 
mouth, Burke gave notice m the House of Commons of a motion senously 
afTectniga genUeman lately returned from India The session, however, 
was then so fixr advanced, that it was impossible to enter on so extensive 
and important a subject 

Hastmgo, It IS clear, was not sensible of the danger of his position 
Indeed tluit sagacity, that judgment, that readiness in devising eimedients, 
w Inch had distinguished him m the ]^t, seemed now to hav c forsaken him , 
not that his abilities were at all impaired , not that he was not still the 
same man who hid triumphed over Francis and Nuncomar, who had made 
the Cluef Justice and the Nabob Vizier his tools, who had deposed Cheyte 
Sing, and repelled llyder All But an oak, as Mr Grattan finely said, 
siiould not be transplanted at lift} A man who, having left England when 
a boy, returns to it after thirty or forty years passed m India, will find, be 
ins talents what they maj, that he has much both to Icaiii and to uiileani 
before be can take a place among English statesmen Ihc working of a 
representative sysh m, the war of parties, the arts of debate, the mflucnct 
of the press, are startling novelties to him Surrounded on every side by 
new machines and new tactics, he is os much bewaldercd as Hannibal would 
have been at ^Yate^loo, or Theimstocles at Irafalgar His very acuteness 
deludes bun His very vigour causes hun to stumble The more correet 
his maxims, when applied to tlic state of society to w hicli he is accustomed, 
the more certain they are to lead him astray This was strilungly the case 
with Hastings In India he liad a had hand , but he was master of the 
game, and he won every stake In England he held excellent cards, if he 
had known how to play them , and it was chiefly by his own errors that 
he was brought to the verge of rum 

Of all his errors the most senous was perhaps the choice of a diampion 
Clive, 111 similar circumstances, had made a singularly happy selection 
He put himself into the hands of Wedderbum, afterwards Lord Lough- 
borough, one of the few great advocates who have also been great in the 
House of Commons To tlie defence of Clive, therefore, nothing was 
woating, neither learning nor knowledge of thewoild, neither foiensic 
acuteness nor tliat eloquence which charms political assemblies. Hastings 
intrusted his interests to a very different person, a major in the Bengal 
army, named Scott This gentleman had been sent over from India some 
time before as the agent of the Govemor-Genenil It was rumoured that 
lus services were rewarded witli Onental munificence , and we- believe that 
he received much more than Hastmgs could conveniently spare The 
major obtained a scafin Parliament, and was there regarded as the organ 
of his employer. It was evidently impossible that a gentleman so situated 
could speak with the authonfy which. Delongs to an independent position 
Nor had the agent of Hastings the talents necessary for obtaining the ear of 
an assembly which, accustomed to listen to great orators, had naturally 
become fastidious He was always on lus , he was very tedious', and 
he had only one topic, the ments and wrongs of Hastmgs Ev'ery body 
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^^l^o knQ\\s the House of Commons wdl easily guess what followed flie 
hlnjonwas soon considered as tlie greatest bore pf his time Hia exertions 
^yere not confined to Parliament There was hardly a day on wluch the 
newspapers did not contain some puiT upon Plastuigs signed Asudtats or 
BengalettsiSt but known to be wntten by the indefatigable bcott, andliardly 
a month m which some bulky pamphlet on the same subject, and from tlm 
same pen, did not pass to the trunk-makers and the pastiy-cooks As to 
this gentlemin’s capacity for conducting a dehcate question tlirough Parlia- 
ment, our readers will want no evidence beyond that wluch they will find 
in letters preserved in tliese volumes We will give a smgle specimen of 
his temper and judgment He designated the greatest man then living os 
“ tliat reptile Mr Burke ” 

111 spite, however, of this unfortunate choice, the general aspect of affairs 
was favourable to Ilastings The Xing was on his side The Company 
and Its servants were zealous m his cause Among pubhc men'-he had 
many ardent friends Such were Lord Mansfield, who Imd oiidiyed the 
vigour of his body, but not that of his mind, and Lord Lansdowne, who, 
though unconnected with any party, retained the importance vvhidi belongs 
to great talents and knowledge The ministers were generally believed to 
be favourable to the late Governor-General They owed their power to 
the clamour which had been raised against Mr Fo\’s East India Bill The 
authors of that bill, when accused of invadmg vested nghts, and of setting 
up powers unknown to the constitution, had defended themselves by pomt- 
ing to the crimes of Hostings, and by arguing tliat abases so extraordinary 
justified extraordinaty measoires Tliose who, by opposing tliat bill, had 
raised themselves to the head of affairs, would naturally be inclined to 
extenuate the evils which had been made the plea for administering so 
violent a remedy, and such, in fact, was their general di^osition -The 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, m partiailar, whose great place and, force of 
intellect gave him a weight m the government infenor only to that of Mr 
Pitt, espoused the cause of Hastings with indeqorous violence Mr' Pitt, 
though he had censured many parts of the Indian system, had studiously 
abstained from saying a word against the late cliicf of the Indian govern- 
ment To Major Scott, indeed, the young mmister had in pmate extolled 
Hastings as a great, a wonderfvd man, who had the highest daims on the 
government There was only one objection to granting all that so eminent 
a servant of the public could ask The resolution of censure still remamed 
on the Journals of the House of Commons That resolution was, indeed, 
unjust , but, till It was rescinded, could tlie minister advise the Kmg to 
bestow any mark of approbation on the person censured ? If Major Scott 
IS to be trusted, Mr Pitt dedared that this was the only r^on whidiipre- 
vented the government from confemng a peerage on the late Governor- 
General ^Ir Dundos vras tlie only mmortant member of the administra- 
tion vylio was deeply committed to a different view of the subject He had 
moved the resolutions which created the difficulty, but even from lum little 
was to be apprehended Since he presided over the committee on Eastern 
affairs, great changes had taken place lie vyos surrounded by new alhes , 
he had fixed his hopes on new ‘objects , and whatever 'may have been Ins 
good qualities, — and he had many, — ^flattery itself never reckoned rigid con- 
sistency in the number 

From, the ministry, th^efore, Hastings had every reason to expect sup- 
port , and the ministry was very powerful The Opposition was loud and 
vehement against him But the Opposition, though formidable from the 
wealth and influence of some of its members, and from tlie admirable talents 
and eloquence of others, was outnumbered in parliament, and odious through- 
out the country Nor, as far •'s we can judge, was the OppositioiigeneraUv 
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m tlie events of 17S1 had been cotdially forgiven And why should we look 
for any other explanation of Burke’s conduct than that which we find on the 
surface^ The plain truth is that Hastings had committed some great cnmes, 
and that the thought of those crimes made the blood of Burke boil in his 
veins Tor Burke was a man in whom compassion for suffering, and hatred 
of injustice and tyranny, were as strong as in Las Casas or Clarkson And 
although in him, as in Las Casas and in Clarkson, these noble feeling 
were alloyed with the infirmity which belongs to human nature, he is, like 
them, entitled to this great praise, that he devoted years of intense labour 
to the service of 1 people with whom he had neither blood nor language, 
neither religion nor manners m common, and from whom no requital, no ~ 
thanks, no applause could be expected 
His knowledge of India was such as few even of thosc IDiiropeans who 
have passed many years in that country have attained, and such as cer< 
tainly was never attami^ by any public man who had not quitted Europe’ 
He had studied the history, the laws, and the usages of the East vvith an 
industry such as is seldom found nnit^ to so much genius and so 'much seii* 
sibility Others have perhaps been equally labonous, and have collected 
an equal mass of materials But the manner in which Burke bi ought his 
higher powers of intellect to work on statements of facts, and on tables of 
figures, was peculiar to himself In every part of those huge bales of Indian 
information which repelled almost all other readers, his mind, at once philo- 
sophical and poetical, found something to instruct or to delight His reason 
analysed and digested those vast and shapeless masses , his imagination ani- 
mated and coloured them Out of darkness, and dulness, and confusion, he 
formed a multitude of ingenious theones and v ivid pictures ,Hc had, in the 
highest degree, that noble faculty whereby man is able to live m the" pastand > 
111 the future, ii\ the distant and m tlie unreal _ India and its inhabitants - 
were not to him, as to most Englishmen, mere names and abstractions, but a 
real country and a real people 1 he burning sun, the strange v^etation of the 
palm and Uie cocoa tree, the rice-field, the tank, the huge trees, older than the 
Alogul empire, under which the village crowds assemble, the thatched roof of 
the peasant's hut, the rich tracery of the mosque w here the imaum prays with 
his face to Mecca, the drums, and banners, and gaudy idols, the devotees 
swinging in the air, the graceful maiden, with the pitcher on her head, de- '' 
scending the steps to tlie rivcr-side, the black faces, the long beards, the 
yellow streaks of sect, the turbans and the flowing robes, the spears and the 
silver maces, the elephants with their canopies of state, the goigeous pal- 
anquin of the pnnee, and the close litter of the noble lady, all those things 
were to him as the objects amidst which his own life had been passed, as 
the objects which lay on the road between Beaconsfield and' St James’s 
Street All India was present to the eye of his mind, from the halls where 
suitors laid gold and perfumes at the feet of sovereigns to the wild moor 
where the gipsy camp was pitched, from the bazars, hunimmg like bee-hives 
with the crowd of buyers and sellers, to the jungle where the lonely couner 
shakes his bunch of iron rings to scare away the hyosnas He had just, as 
lively an idea of the insurrection at Benares as of Lord George Gordon’s 
nots, and of the execution, of Nuncomar as of the execution of Dr Dodd 
Oppression in Bengal was to him the same thing as oppression in the 
streets of London , * 1 

He saw tliat I lasbngs had been guilty of som« most unjustifiable acts Al| 
that followed was natural and necessary m a mind like Burke’s His imagina- 
tion and Ins passions, once excited, hurried him beyond the bounds of jus- 
tice and good sense His reason, powerful as it was, became the slave of 
feehngs which it should have controlled His indignation, virtuous in its 
origin, acquired too much of the character of personal aversion He could 
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sec no tniUgating circumstance, no redeeming merit His temper, winch, 
though generous and afliectionate, liad always been irritable, had now been 
made almost savage by bodily iniinmties and mental vexations. Conscious 
of great powers and great virtues, he found himself, in age and pover^, a 
mark for the hatcud of a pecildious court and a deluded people In Parlia- 
ment his eloquence was out of date A yoimg generation, which knew him 
not, had filled the House Whenever he rose to speak, his voice was drowned 
by the unseemly interruptions of lads who were m tlieir cradles when his 
orations on the Stamp Act called forth the applause of the great Earl ot 
Chatham Ihese tilings had produced on his proud and sensitive spint an 
- effect at which we cannot wonder He could no longer discuss any question 
with calmness, or mike allowance for honest differences of opinion Those 
who thmk that he was more violent and aenmomous m debates about India 
than on other occasions are til informed respecting the last years of Ins life. 
In die discussions on the Commercial Treaty with the Court of Versailles, on 
the Regency, ou the French Revolution, he showed even more virulence 
than in conducting the impeachment Indeed it may be remarked that the 
veiy persons who called him a mischievous maniac, for condemmngm bum- , 
mg words the Rohilla war and the spoliation of the Begums, exalted him - 
into a prophet as soon as he began to declaim, with greater vehemence, and ! 
not with greater reason, against die takmg of the Bastilc and the insults : 
offered to Mane Antomette To us he appears to have been neither a 
maniac ui the former case, nor a prophet in die latter, but in bodi cases a 
great and good man, led into exlravagauce by a tempestuous sensibility 
which, dommeered over all his faculties 

It may be doubted whether the personal antipathy of Francis, or the nobler 
indignation of Burke, w ould have led thur party to adopt extreme measuics 
igamst Hastings, if his ow n conduct had been judicious He should have felt 
that, great as his'public services had been, he was not faultless, and should 
have been content to make his escape, w’idioiit aspiring to the honours of a 
triumph He und his agent took a different view They were impatient for 
the rewards which, as they conceived, weie deferred only till Burke's attack 
should he over They accordingly resolved to force on a decisive action, 
with an enemy for whom, if they had been wise, they would have made a 
bridge of gold, Onthefirstday of the session of 1786, Major Scott reminded 
Burke of the notice given in the preceding year, and asked whether it was 
seriously mtended to bnng any charge agauist tlie late Goveiiior-General 
1 his challenge left no course open to the Opposition, except to come forwaid 
as accusers, or to acknowledge themselves calumniators 'I he administration 
of Hastings had not been so blameless, nor was tlie great party of Fox and 
North so feeble, that it could be prudent to venture on so bold a defiance 
The leaders of the Opposition instantly returned the only answer which they 
could with honour return , and Uic whole party was irrevocably pledged 
to a prosecution 

Burke began his operations by applying for Papers Some of the docu- 
ments for which he asked were refused by the mmisteis, who, m the debate, 
held language such as strongly confirmed the prevailing opinion, that they 
intended to support Hastings In April the cliarges were laid on the table 
Theyhadbeen drawn by Burke wUhgreatabihty, ^oughma form too mucit 
resembling that of a pamphlet Hastings was famished with a copy of the 
accusation , and it was intimated to him tliat he might, if he tliought fit, be 
heard in his own defence at the bar of the Commons ' 

Here agam Hastmgs was pursued by the same fatality which had attended 
him ever since the day when he set foot on English ground It seemed to 
be decreed that this man, so politic and so successful m the East, should 
commit nothing but blunders m Europe Any judiaous adviser w ould have 
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toU him that the best thing which he could do would be to make an eloquent, 
forcible, and affecting oration at the bar of the House , but that, if he could 
not trust himself to speak, and found it necessary to read, he ought to be as 
concise as possible Audiences accustomed to extemporaneous debating of 
llie highest excellence are always impatient of long wntten compositions 
Hastings, however, sat down as he would ha\edone at the Government'' 
house m Bengal, and prepared a paper of immense length That paper, if 
recorded on me consultations of an Indian admuiistration, w ould have been 
justly praised as a very able minute But it was now out of place , It fell 
flat, as the best wntten defence must have fallen flat, on an assembly accus 
tomed to the animated and strenuous conflicts of Pitt and ! ox. The mem- 
bers, as soon as their cunoslty about the face and demeanour of so emmeiit 
a stranger was satisfied, walkra away to dinner, and left Hastings to tell his^ 
story till midnight to the clerks and the Sergeant-at-anns > ' 

All preliminary steps having been duly taken, Burke, m the beginning of 
June, brought forward the charge relating to the KoliiUa tvnr. He acted 
discreetly in placing this accusation m the van , for Dundas had formerly 
moved, and the House had adopted, a resolution condemning, m the most 
severe terms, the policy followed by Hastings with regard to Rohilcuiid. 
Dundas had little, or rather nothing, to say m defence of his oi^-n consist- 
ency ; but he put a bold face on the matter, and opposed the motion Among 
o^her things, he declared that, though he still drought the Rohilla war un- 
justifiable, he considered the services which Hastings had subsequently ren- 
dered to die state as suffiaent to atone even for so great an offence Fitt did 
not speak, but voted with Dundas , and Hastmgs was absolved by a bun- 
dled and nineteen votes gainst si\ty-seven ' ' , 

Hastmgs was now confident of victory It seemed, indeed, dial he had 
reason to be so The Rohilla war avas, of all his measures, that which his 
accusers might with greatest advantage assail It bad been condemned by 
the Court of Directors It had been condemned by the House of Commons. 
It had been condemned by Mr Dundas, v/ho had smcc become the, chief 
minister the Crown for Indian afiiurs Yet Burke, having chosen this 
strong ground, had been completely defeated on it That, having failed here, 
he should succeed on any point, avas generally drought impossible' It was 
nimourea at the clubs and coffee-houses that one or perhaps two more charges 
would be brought forward, diat i^ on those charges, the sen^e of the House 
of Commons should be against impeadiment, the Opposition would let-lhe 
matter drop, that Hastmgs would be immediately raised to the peerage, deco- 
rated with the star of die Badi, sworn of the privy council, and nmted to 
lend the assistance of his talents and expencnce to the India board Lord ‘ 
Thurlow, mdeed, some montlis before, had spoken with contempt of the 
scruples which prevented Pitt from calling Hastmgs to the House of Lords , 
and had even said, diat if the Chancellor of the Exchequer was afraid of the 
Commons, there was nothing to prevent the Keeper of the Great Sealfrom 
taking the royal pleasure about a patent of peerage The very tide was 
chosen Hastings was to be Lord Daylesford For, dirough all changes 
of scene and changes of fortune, remamed unchanged his attachment to the 
spot which had witnessed the greatness and die fidl of Ins family, and vyhich 
had borne so great a part m the first dreams of Ins' young ambition 
' But m a very few days th^se fair prospects were overcast On the thir- 
teenth of June, Mr Fox brought forvard, widi gieat ability and eloquence,'- 
the charge respecting the treatment of Clifeyte bmg Francis followed on 
the same side The friend of Hastings w^ in high spints when Pitt 
rose Widi his usual abundance and feliatY of language, the Minister ■ 
gave his opinion oh the case He maiiitameol that the Governor-General ^ 
was justified m calling on the Rajah of Benares for pecuniary assistance, 
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and in impo^inj^ t. fine when that asbistancewas conluinaciously withheld 
He also thought that the conduct of the Govemor-Gencrai dunng the 
uibuirection had been distinguished by abtli^ and presence of mind He 
censured, tmh great bitterness, the conduct of Francis, both in India and 
m Failiament, as most dishonest and jnali"nant 'The necessary inference , 
iTom Pittfs ai-gumcnU seemed to be that Hastings ought to be honourably 
acquitted , and both the fnends and the opponents of the Minister e\-pectcd 
from him a dedarution to that effect lo the astonishment of all parties, 
he conduded by sajmg tliat, fliough he tliought it right in Hastings to fine 
Cheyte Smg for contumacy, yet the amount of the fine was too great for 
the occasion On this giound, and on this ground alone, did Mr Pitt, 
applauding eiery otlier pait of tin. conduct of Hastings with regard to 
Benares, declare that he should lote m favour of Mr Fo\'s motion 
f^e House i\as tluinderstrudc ,andit ndl nughtbeso. For the ivrong 
done to Cheyte Smg, cienliad it been as flagitious os Fox and Francis 
contended, was a tnllc iihen compared wath the horrors uhicli had been 
niflitted on Kohilcund. Bui if Mr Pitt’s view of the case of Cheyte Sing 
Mere correct, diere nas no ground for an impeachment, or even for a vote 
of censure If the oficnce of Hastings was really no more than this, that, 
having a right to impose a mulct, the amount of ivhicli mulct was not 
defined, but was left to be settled by his discretion, he had, not for his own 
advantage, hut for that of the state, demanded too much, was this an 
oflence which required a cnminal proceeduig of the highest solemnity, a 
criminal proceeding, lo which, dunng sixty jears, no public functionary had 
been subjected ? VVe con see, we Ihmk, in what way a man of sense and 
integrity might liavc been induced to take any course lespecting Hastings, 
except the course which Mr Pitt took Such a man might have tliought 
a great example necessaty, for the preventing of injustice, and for the 
vindicating of the national honour, and might, on that ^und, have voted 
for impeadiment botli on the Rohilla charge, and on the Benares cliarge 
bach a man might have thought that the offences of Hastings had been 
atoned foi by great services, and might, on that ground, have voted against 
the mipcaihinent, on both cliarges With great diffidence, we give it as 
our opinion tljatthc most correct course would, on the whole, Iiave been to 
unpeacU on the RohiUa charge, and to acquit on the Benares charge Had 
the Benares cliarge appealed to us m the same light in which it appeared 
to Mr Pitt, we should, wathout hesitation, have voted for acquittal On that 
cluqjc The'one course which it is inconceivable tliat any man of a tenth 
pari of Mr Pitt's abilities can have honestly taken was tlie course which he 
took He acquitted Hastings on the Rohilla charge He softened down 
the Benares chatge till it became no diarge at all ; andtlicii he pronounced 
that It contained matter for impeachment 
Nor must it be foigotten that the principal reason assigned by the mmis* 
try fpr not impeaching Hastings on account of the Rohilla war was this,' 
that the' delinquencies of the early part of his administration had been 
atoned for by the excellence of- Uie later part Was it not most extraordi 
nary- that men who had held this langus^e could afterttsirds vote that the* 
later part of his admmistration furmshed matter for no less than twenty 
articles of impeachment? They fin>riepresented the conduct of Hastings 
in 17S0 and 1781 as so highly meritorious that, like works of supereroga- 
tion m the Catholic theology, it ought to be eflicacious for the cancdlmg of 
former offences , and tliey then prosecuted him for his conduct in 1780, and 
1781 ‘ ' 

The general ostomshniciit was the greater, because, only twenty-four 
hours before, the members on whom themuuster could depend had received 
the usual notes from the Treasury, begging them to be in their places and 
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to vole agaiiist Mr Fox's motion It was asserted by Mr Hastings that, 
early on the morning of the very day on which the debate took place, 
Dundas called on Pitt, woke him, and was closeted with him many hours 
The result of this conference was a determmation to give up the late 
Governor-General to the ^ellgeance'of tlie Opposition It was impossible 
even for the most powerful minister to cany all his followers with him in 
so strange a course Several persons high in office, the Attorney-General, 
Mr Glenville, and Lord Mulgra\e, divided against Mr Pitt But the 
devoted adherents who stood by the head of the government without asking 
((ucstions, were sufficiently numerous to turn the scale A hundred and 
nineteen members voted for Mr Fox’s motion , seventy-nine against iL 
Diindas silently followed Pitt 

That good and great man, the late William Wilberforce, often related < 
the events of this remarkable night He described the amazement of the 
House, and the bitter reilections which were muttered against thePnme 
Mmister by some of the liabitual supporters of govermnent Pitt himself 
appeared to feel that his conduct required some explanation He left the 
treasury bench, sat for some time next to Mr Wilberforce, and very earnestly 
declared that he had found it impossible, as a man of conscience, to stand 
any longer by Hastings The business, he said, was too bad Mr 
Wilberforce, we are bound to add, fully believed thathis friend was sincere, 
and tliat tlie suspicions to which this mysterious affair gave rise were alto- 
gether mifounded " 

Those suspicions, indeed, were such as U is painful to mention Ihe 
friends of Hastings, most of whom, it is to be observed, generally sup 
ported the administration, affirmed that the motive of Pitt and Dundas, was 
jealousy, Hastings was personally a favountc with the kmg He^was the 
idol of the East India Company and of its servants If he were absolved 
by the Commons, seated among the Lonls, admitted to the Board' of Con- 
trol, closely allied with the strong-minded and irapenous'^Thurlpw, was it 
not almost certam that he would soon draw to himself the entire manage- 
ment of Eastern affairs’ Was it not possible that he might become a 
formidable nval m the cabinet? It had probably got abroad that very 
singular communications had taken place between 'Ihurlow and Major 
Scott, and that, if the First Lord of tlie Treasury was afraid to recommend 
Hastings for a peerage, the Chancellor was ready to take tlie'responsibility 
ot that step on himself Of all ministers, Pitt was the least, likely to 
submit with patience to sudi an encroachment on his functions If the 
Commons impeached Hastings, all danger was at an end The proceed- 
ing, however it might terminate, would probably last some years In the 
mean time, the accused person would be excluded from honours and public 
employments, and could scarcely venture even to pay his duty at court ^ 
Such were the motives attnbuted by a great part of tlie pubhc to the young 
minister, whose rolmg passion was generally believed to beavance of power 

The prorogation -soon interrupted the discussions respecting Hastings 
In the following year, those discussions w ere resumed ’ The charge touch- 
ing the spoliation of the 'Begums was brought forward by Shendan, in a 
speech whicli was so imperfectly reported that it may be said to be wholly 
lost, but which was, without doubt,, the most elaborately brilliant of all the 
productions of his ingenious mind The impression which it produced was 
such as has never been equalled He sat down, not merely amidst cheer- 
ing, but amidst the loud clappmg of hands, in which the Lords below the 
bar and the strangers m the gallery jomed The excitement of the House 
was such that no other speaker could obtain a hearing , and the debate was 
adjourned The ferment spread fast through the town Within four and 
twenty hours, Sheridan was offered a thousand pounds for the 'copyright qf 
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tbe speech, if he would himself correct it for the press The impression 
made hy this Temarkable display of eloquence on. severe ana experienced 
qntics, whose dbcemmcnt may be supposed to have been qmckened by 
. emulation, u as deep and permanent Mr Wyndham, twenty years later, 
said tliat tbe speech deserved all its fame^ and was, m spite of some faults 
of taste, such as were seldom, wanting cither in the literary or in the 
parliamentary performances of Shendan, the finest that had been delivered 
within tlie memoiy of man Mr Fox, about the same time, bemg asked 
by the late Lord Holland what ivas tlie best speech ever made m the 
Ilouse of Commons, assigned the first place, without hesitation, to the 
great oration of Shendan on the Oude charge 

When the debate was resumed, the tide ran so strongly against the accused 
that his fneiids were coughed and scraped down. Pitt declared himself for 
bhendan’s motion , and the question was earned by a hundred and seventy- 
file votes against sixty-eight 

■ Thi, Opposition, fiushm with victory and strongly supported by the pub- 
lic sympathy, proceeded to bnng forward a succession of charges relating 
chiefiy to pecumaiy transactions Tlie fnends of Hastings were discouraged, 
and, having now no hope of being able to avert an impeachment, were not 
very strenuous in their exertions At length the House, having agreed to 
twenty articles of charge, directed Burke to go before the Lords, and to 
impeach the late Governor-General of High Crimes and Misdemeanours 
I lasttngs was at the same time arrested by the Sergeant-at-arms, and earned 
to the bar of the Peers. 

The session was now within ten days of its close. It was, therefore, im- 
possible that any progress could be made in the trial till the next year. 
Hxstings was admitted to bail , and further proceedings were postponed 
till the Houses should re-assemble 

^Vhe^ Parhament met in the following winter, the Commons proceeded 
to elect a.committee for managing the impeachment Burke stood at the 
head , and with him were associated most of the leading members of the 
Opposition But when the name of Francis was read a fierce contention 
arose It was said that Francis and blastings were notonously on bad 
terms, that they had been at feud during many years, that on one occasion 
their mutual aversion had impelled them to seek each other’s lives, and that 
it would be improper and indelicate to select a private enemy to be a public 
accuser It was urged on the other side with great force, particularly by 
Mr Windham, tliat impartiality, though the first duty of a judge, had never 
been reckoned among the qualities of an advocate , that m the ordinary 
idmimstration of criminal justice among the English, the aggneved party, 
the very last person who ought to he admitted into the jury-box, is the pro- 
secutor;' that what was wanted m a manager was, not that he should be 
free' from bias, but that he should be able, well informed, energetic, and 
active The ability and information of Francis were admitted , and the 
very animosity with whidi he was reproached, whether a virtue or a vice, 
was at least a pledge for his ene^ and activity It seems difficult to re- 
fute these arguments But the inveterate hatred borne by Francis to Hast- 
ings had excited general disgust Thfe House decided that Francis should 
not be a manager, Pitt voted with the majority, Dundas with the minonty. 

In the mean tune, the preparations for the tnal had proceeded rapidly ; 
and on the thirteenth of February, 1788, the sittings of the Court com- 
menced There have been spectacles more dazzling to the eye, more gor- 
geous with jewellery and cloth of gold, more attractive to grown-up children, 
than that which was then exhibited at Westminster, but, perhaps,! there 
never was a spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly cultivated, a 
^ reflectmg, an imai^native nimd. All the various kinds of interest which 
" 2 T 
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btlong to the neat and to tin. distant, to the present and to the past/ Were 
collected on one spot, nnd in one hour '^\11 the talents and all the acdouK % 
plishmcnts which arc developed by liberty and civilisation Were now dis 
played, with every adiantage that could be derived both from co operatioti - 
and from contrast Every step iir the proceedings earned the mind either 
backward, Uirough many troubled centuries, to the days when the founda- 
tions of our constitution were loid^ or far away, oicr boundless seas and 
deserts, to dusky nations living under strange stars/ worshipping strange 
gods, and writing strange characters from right to left The High Court of 
Parliament was to sit, according to forms handed down from the days of the 
Plantagenets, on an Englishman accused of excicising tyranny over the lord 
of the holy city of Benares, and over the ladies of the princely house of Oude 
The place was worthy of such a trial It was the great hall of William 
Rufus, the hall which had resounded uitli acclamations at the pau^ratlon 
ot thirty kings, the hall which had witnessed tlie just sentence of Bacon and 
the just absolution of Somers, the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had 
for a moment awed and melted a victorious party inflamed with just resent 
ment, the hall where Cliarles had confronted the High Court of Jicstice wath 
the placid courage which has half redeemed his fame Neitlier military nor 
civil pomp was wanting The avenues were hned with gtenadiers The 
streets were kept clear by cavalry The peers, robed m gold and ermine, 
were marshalled by the heralds under Garter l^ng-at-arms Pheijudges m. 
Uieir vestments of state attended to give advice on points of law ifear a 
hundred and seventy lords, tliree fourths of the Upper House as the Upper 
House then was, wdlucd in solemn order from tlieir usual* place of assem- 
bling to the tnbunal The junior baron present led the way, George Eliott, 
Lord Ileathfield, recently ennobled for his memorable defence of Gibraltar 
against the fleets and armies of France and Spam The long procession v\as' 
closed by the Dul^e of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of the reahn, by tlie great 
dignitaries, and by the brothers and sons of the King Last of oll'cnmc the 
Fiince of Wales, conspicuous by his fine person nnd noble beanng 'I’he 
grey old walls were hung with scarlet I he long galleries were crowded 
by dn audience such as has rarely excited the fears or the emulation of an 
orator Tliere were gathered together, from all parts of a great, free, en 
lightened, and prosperous empire, grace and female lovelmess, wit and 
learning, the representatives of every science and of every art There were 
seated round the Queen the fair-haired young daughters of the house of 
Brunswick There the Ambassadors of great Kings and Commonwealths 
gazed with admiration on a spectacle which no other country in the world 
could present There Siddons, in thepnme of her majestic beauty, looked 
with emotion on a scene surpassing all the imitations of the stage 'Tliere 
thd historian of tlic Roman Empire thought of the days when Cicero pleaded 
the cause of Sicily against Verres, and when, before a senate which still 
retained some show of freedom, Tacitus thundered against the oppressor of 
Africa There were seen, side by side, the greatest pamter and Uie greatest 
scholar of the age The spectade had allured Reynolds from that easel 
wluchrhas preserved to us the thoughtful foreheads of so many writers and 
statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so many noble matrons It had induced 
Parr to suspend his labours in that dark and profound mind from which he 
had extracted a vast treasure of erudition, a treasure too often buried in the 
earth, too often paraded with^mjudicious and inelegant ostentation, but still 
precious,, massive, and splendid. There appeared the voluptuous charms 
of her to whom the heir of the throne had in secret ph^hted Ins faith ' 1 here 
too was she, the beautiful mother of a beautiful race, the Samt Cecilia whose 
delicate features, lighted up by love and music, art has rescued from' the« 
common decay. There were the memberaof that brilliant society which 
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quoted, aittclzed, and exchanged repartee?, under tlie nch peacock-hailgings 
of jMrs Montague And there the ladies whose lips, more persuasive thmi 
those of Fox himself, had earned the Westminster election against palace 
and treasury, shone round Geoigiana Duchess of Devonshire 
' The Sergeants made proclamauon Hastmgs advanced to the bar, and 
bent his knee 1 he culpnt u as indeed not unworthy of that great presence 
He had ruled an extensive and populous coimtry, and made laus and treaties, 
had sent forth amues, had set up and pulled doun pnnees And m his 
, high place he had so borne himself, that all had feared him, that most had 
lo\ed lura, and that hatred itself could deny lum no title to glory, except 
virtue lie looked like a great man, and not hke a bad man A person 
small and emaciated, yet dcnvmg dignity from a carnage which, while it 
indicated deference to the court, mdicated also habitual self-possession and 
self-respect, a high and intellectual forehead, a brow pensive, but not gloomy, 
a; mouth of indexible decision, a face pale and worn, but serene, on which 
was wntten, as legibly as under the picture in the council-chamber at Cal- 
cutta, Ifeiu tzqua tn ardtus; such avas the aspect with which the great 
proconsul presented himself to lus judges 

His counsel accompanied him, men all of whom were afterwards raised' 
by their talents and leonimg to the highest posts in their profession, the bold 
and strong-mmdedLaw, afterwards Chief Justice of the icing’s Bench, the 
more humane and eloquent Dallas, afterwards Cluef Justice of the Common 
Pleas j and Plomer who, near tWenty years later, successfully conducted m 
the same high court the defence of Loid Melville, and subsequently became 
Vice-cliancellor and Master of the Rolls 
But neither the culpnt nor his advocates attracted so much notice as tlie 
accusers. In the midst of the blaze of red drapery, a space had been fitted 
up with green benches, and tables for the Commons Die managers, wntli 
Burke at their head, appeared m full dress The collectors of gossip did not 
fail to remark that even Fox, generally so regardless of his appeanmee, had 
' paid to the illustrious tnbunal the compliment of weanng a bag and sword 
Pitt had refused to be one of the conductors of the impeachment , and his 
commanding, copious, and sonorous eloquence was wanting to diat great 
muster of vanous talents. Age and bhneteess had unfitted Lord Hortli for 
the duties of a pubhc prosecutor , and his fhends were left without the help 
of his excelleat sense, nis tact, and his urbanity But, in spite of tliC absence 
of these two distinguished members of the Lower House, the box m xvliich 
the managers stood contamed an array of speakers such os perhaps had not 
appeared together since the great age of Athenian eloquence There w'ere 
Pox and Shendan, tlie Dnghsh Demosthenes and the English Hypendes 
There was Burke, ignorant, mdeed, or negligent of the art of adapting his 
reasonmgs and lus style to the capacity and taste of his hearer^ bnt in 
amplitude of comprehension and richness of imagmation superior to every 
orator, undent or modem There, wrUi eyes reverentially fixed on Burke, 
appeared the finest gentleman of the age, his foim developed by every manly 
exercise, his face beanung with inteUigence and spuat, the mgenious, tlie 
chivalrous, the high-souled Windham Nor, though surrounded such 
men, did the joungest manager pass unnoticed At an age when most of 
those. who distinguished tliemselvcs m life are still contendmg for prizes aud 
fellowships at college, he had won for himself a conspicuous place in parlia- 
ment No advantage of fortune or connection was wanting that could set, 
off to the height his splendid talents and his unblemished honour At t,v enly- 
ihjee he had been thought worthy to be ranked with tlie veteran statesmen 
who appeared as the delegates of the British Commons, at die bar of the 
British nobihty All w ho stood at that bar, save him alone, are gone, culpnt, 
advocates, accusers To the'gene'atio» which is nov« m the vigour oflife, 
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he IS the sole representative of a great age which has passed away But 
those who, within the last ten years, have listened with delight, till tlie 
morning sun shone on the tapestnes of the House of Lords, to the lofty and 
animated eloquence of Charles Earl Grey, are able to form some estimate of 
the powers of a race of men among whom he was not the foremost 
The charges and the ansivers of Hastings were first read. The ceremony- 
occupied two whole days, and was rendered less tedious than it would other- 
wise have been by the silver voice and just emphasis of Cowper, the clerk of 
the court, a near relation of the amiable poet. On die third day Burke rose' ' 
Four sittings were occupied by hi$ opening speech, which was intended to 
be a generil introduction to all the charges With an e\uberance of thought 
and a splendour of diction which more dimi satisfied the highly-raised expec- 
tation of the audience, he described the character and institutions of the 
natives of India, recounted the circumstances in which the Asiatic empire of 
Bntam had ongmated, and set fordi the constitution of the Company and of 
the English Presidencies Plavmg thus attempted to communicate' to his , 
hearers an idea of Eastern society, as vivid as that which existed m his own 
mind, he proceeded to arraign the admmistration of Hastings as systema- 
tically conducted in defiance of morah^ and public law The eneigy and 
pathos of the great orator extorted expressions of unwonted admiration from 
the stem and hostile Chancellor, and, for a moment, seemed to pierce even 
the resolute heart of the defendant The ladies m the galleries, unaccus- ' ' 
tomed to such displavs of eloquence, excited by the solemnity of the occasion, 
and perhaps not unwillmg to display their taste and sensibility, svere m a 
state of uncontrollable emotion. Handkerdiiefs w ere pulled out , smelling- 
bottles were handed roimd , hystencal sobs and screams were heard , and 
Mrs Shendan was carried out in a fit At length the orator concluded 
Eaising his voice tUl tlie old arches of Irish oak resounded,’ “ Therefore,” 
said he, “ hadi it with all confidence been ordered by the Commons of Great 
Britain, that I impeach Warren Hastings of high crimes and muidemeanour^ ' 

I impeach him in the name of the Commons’ House of Parliament; whose 
tmst he lias betrayed I impeach him m the name of Uic English nation, , 
whose ancient honour he has sullied I impeach him m the name of the 
people of India, whose nghts he has trodden under foot, and whose country 
he has turned into a desert Lastly, m the name of human nature itself, in 
the name of botli sexes, m the name of every age, m tlie name of every 
rank, I impeach the common enemy and oppressor of all ' ” 

When the deep murmur of vanous emotions liad subsided, Mr Fox rose 
to address the Lords respecting the course of proceeding to be followed 
T^e wish of the accusers was that the Court would brmg to a close the 
investigation of the first charge before the second was opened 1 he wish of 
Hastings and of liis counsel was that the managers should open all the 
charges, and produce all the evidence for the prosecution, before the defence ' 
began The Lords relured to their own House to consider the question 
The Chancellor took the side of Hastmgs Lord Loughborough, who was 
now in opposition, supported the demand of the managers The division 
showed which way the inclination of the tnbunal leaned A majonty of near 
three to one decided in favour of the course for whicdi Hastings contended 
When the Court sat again, Mr Fox, assisted by Mr Grey, opened the 
charge respectmg Cheyte Sing, and several days were spent m reading 
papers and heanng witnesses ,The next article was that relating to the 
Princesses of Oude The conduct of 'this part of the case was intrusted to 
Shendan The cunosity of the pubhc to hear him was unbounded His 
sparklmgand highly finished declamation lasted two dajs , but the Hall was 
crowded to suffocation dunng the whole time It was said that fifty guineas 
Imd b?en paid for a single ticket Shendan,^ when he concluded* connived 
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\\(lh "I knowlctlgc of <>Ugc<cnect wludi his father might liave envied, to sink 
tack, as if exhausted, into the arms of Burke, who hugged him with the 
energy of generous admiration ' 

June was now far ad vanccd< The session could not last much longer, 
and the progress which had been made in tlic impeadimcnt was not very 
satisfactory. There were twenty charges On two only of tliesc had even 
the case Ibr tin. prosecution been heard, and it was now aycar since Zfast> 
mgs had ^en aumtUed to bail 

Thu interest taken by the public m the tnnl was great when tlte Court 
began to stt, and rose to the lieigbt whui Shendan spoke on the charge re- 
lating to the llegunis. From tliat time the cxalemcnt went down fast. The 
spectacle had lost the .’ittiaction of novelty The great displays of ibetonc 
were o>er Svint was behind was not of a nature to entice men of letters 
from ihctr Ivjoks m the morning, or to tempt ladies who had left the nias>- 
tpiemdc at two to be out of bed before eight 1 here remained examinations 
and cro!»s-ox,animations There rcinamctl statements of accounts Ihcrc 
remained the reading of papers, filled with words nnmtdhgible to English 
car., with lacs and crorcs, zemindars and aumils, sunnuds and perwannahs, 
jaghires and nuzzurs Thue remained bickerings, not always earned on 
witli the best txsle or with the best temper, between the managers of the 
impeachment and the counsel for the defence, particularly hetw cen Air Burke 
and Air 1 aw There remained the endlcs.s marches and countcr-mardicb 
of die Peers between tiicir House and the Ifall for a.s often os a point of 
laws, as to be discussed, then Lordships retired to discuss it apait, and. 
the consequence was, as a peer wattily said, tliat the Judges walked and the 
trial stood sbik 

It is to be added that, m the spni^ of 17SS when the trial commenced, 
no important question, either of domestic or lorcign polic>, excited the public 
mind The proceeding m Westminster Hall, therefore, naturally attracted 
most of the attention of Parlumeiit and of the public It was the one gre.it 
'event of that season But in the following year the King’s illness, the de- 
bates on llic Kcgcncy, the expectation of a change of Miiustry, completely 
diverted public attention from Indian afiairs , and within a fortnight after 
George tlic 'Hiird had retunicd thanks m St Paul’s for bis recovery, the 
Statca-Gcneral of France met at Ycrsadlcs In the midst of the agitation 
produced by these events, the impeachment was for a time almost forgotten 

The tnal in the Hall went on languidly In the session of 1788, when 
the proceedings had the interest of novelty, and when the Peers had htlle 
other business before them, only Uurty-fivc days were given to the impeach- 
ment. In 1 7S9, Uie Kcgcncy Bill occupied the Upper House till the session 
was far advanceal When the King recovered the circuits were beginning 
Tlie judges left town , the Lords waited for the return of the oracles of 
junsptudcnce ; and the consequence was that during tlie whole year only 
seventeen days were given to the case of Hastings It was clear that the 
matter would be protracted to a length unprecedented m tlie annals of 
cnminal law' 

In truth, It is impossible to deny that impeachment, though it is a fine 
ceremony, and though it may have been useful in the seventeenth century, 
is not a proceeding from which much good con now be expected. Svhat- 
ever confidence may be placed in the decisions of the Peers on an appeal 
ansing out of ordinary litigation, it is certain that no man has the least con- 
fidence m their impartiality, when a great pubhc functionary, chaiged with 
a great state ernne, is biought to their bar They are all politicians There 
IS hardly one among them whose vote on an impeachment may not be con- 
fidently predicted before a witness has been examined , and, even if it were 
possible to lely on their justice, they would still be quite unfit to try such a 
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cause as that of Hastings. They sit only dupng hajf tlie year Theyhav^ " 
to transact nauch legislative and’ much judfcial busipes?, The lawdords,' . 
whose adiice is required to guide the. xmleamed majority, arc employed 
daily m admimstenng justice elsewhere It u, imppssihlq, therefore, that 
during a busy session, the Upper House should give more than a few days ■ 
to an impeachment To expect that tlieir Lordships would ©ve up par 
tndge shootmg, in order to bnng the greatest deUtuiuent to speedy. justice, 
or to relieve accused innocence by speedy acquittal, would bemnreasonabk. 
indeed A well-constituted tribunal, sitting regularly six da> s in die eeh, and , 
nine hours in the day, would have brought the trial of Ha^’bngs to a close m 
less than three months, The Lords had not finished their worL ra seven years 
The result ceased to be matter of doubt, from the time when the Lords , 
resolved that they would be guided "by the rules of evidence which are re , 
ceived m die mfenor courts of die realm Those rules, it is i/ell known, 
exclude much mformatioii which would be quite sufficient tp determine the 
conduct of any reasonable man, in the most important transactions of private" 
life Those rules, at every assizes, save scores of culprits whom judges, 
jury, and spectators, firmly believe to be guilty But when those rules were 
ngidly applied to offences committed many years before, at the distance of’ 
many thousand miles, conviction was, of course, out of the question We 
do not blame the accused and his counsel for availing themselves of eveiy^ 
legal advantage m order to obtain an acquittal Butjtiscleardiatanacqmttal ’ 
so obtained cannot be pleaded in bar of the jud^ent of history, . 

Several attempts were made by the friends of Hastu^ to put a stop to 
die trial In 17S9 they proposed a vote of censure upon Burke, for some 
violent language which he had used respecting the death of I^uncopimr and 
the connection between Hasting and Impey Burkp was then unpopular 
in the last degree both w idi the House and with the country The asperity . 
and mdecency of some expressions winch he had used during tlio debates - 
on the Regency had annoyed even his waimest fi tends. The xote of cen- 
sure was earned , and those who had moved it hoped that die managers 
avould resign in disgust Burke was deeply hurt But Ins zeal for what he con- 
sidered as the cause of justice and mercy tnumphed over lus personal feelings. 
He received the censure of the House xvith dignity and meekness, and de- 
clared that no personal mollification or humiliation should induce him to 
llinch from the saertd duty which he had undertaken ‘ ' 

In the following year the Parhament was dissolved, and the friends of 
Hastings entertained a hope that the new House of Commons might not 
be disposed to go on with the impeachment They began by maintaining ' 
that the whole proceeding xvas tennmated by the dissolution- Defeated <m 
this point, they made a direct motion that the impeachment sho\ild bo- 
dropped , but they were defeated by the combmed forces of the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition It was, however, lesolvedit^t, for the soke of 
expedition, many o£ the articles should be syithdraivn In trqth,ihad not 
some such measure been adopted, the trial would have lasted till the de- - 
fendant was m his grave - < 

At length, m the spring of ^ 79 S» the decision svas pronounced, near eight 
years after Hastings had been brought by tlie Sergeant-at-arms of the Com- 
mons to the bar<of tlie Lords On tlie, last day of this great procedure the 
public cuposity, long suspended, seemed to be revived Anxiety about the 
judgment there cpuld be pone , for it had been fidly ascettamed that there 
was a great majority for the defendant ^ Nevertheless many wished to see 
the pageant, and the Hall ivas os much crowded as on the first day But 
those s\ho, having been 'present on the -first day, now bore a. part in the pro- 
ceedings of the last, iveie few ;>and most of tliose few were alteied men 
As Hastings himself said, the iiraignment had taken place before one 
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generation, and the judgment was pronounced by another The spectator 
could ijiot look at die u oolsach, or at t]ie red benches of the Peers, or at tlie 
green benches of thq Commons, -mthout seemS something that reminded 
luin of tho instability of all lipman things, of th? instability of jpower and 
fjime apd life, of die more lamentable instability of fnendshjp. , The great 
seid was borne; before Lord Loughborough who, when the, trial com- 
menced, was a fierce opponent of, hir Put’s government, and who was 
now a member of that govomment^ while Thiplaw, who, presided^ in 
die court when it first sat, estranged from all lus old allies, sat scpiyling 
amongf the junior barons Of, about a hundred and si^ty nobles who 
‘ walked 111 the procession on the first day, sixty Ind been laid m their 
family vaults Still move affecting must have been the sight of die managers’ 
box What had become qf that fair fellowship, so closely boimd together 
by piibbc and private ties, so resplendent vyitli every talent and accomplish- 
ment? It had been scattered by calamities more bitter than the bitterness 
of death The great chiefs were still living, and still m the full vigour of 
their genius, But tlieir fneudship ivas at an end, It had been violently 
and publicly disscdied, with tears and stormy reproaches If those men, 
once so dear to each other, were now compelled to meet for the purpose of 
managing the impeachment, they met ns strangers whom public business 
bad brought together, and behaved to each other with cold and distant 
civility, Burke had in jus vortex whirled away Windham Fox had been 
followed by Shendan and Grey 

Only twenty-nine Peers voted. Of tliese only six found Hastings guilty 
on the charges relatmg to Cheytq Smg and to the Begiimi On oilier 
charges, Uie majority in his favour was still greater On som^, he was 
unammously absolicil He was then called to the bai, was informed from 
the woolsa<dc that tho Lords had acquitted him, and w'as solemnly disphm ged 
,He bowed respectfully and retired. 

We huae said that the decision had been fully expected. It was also 
generally approved At the commencement gf the trial there had been a 
, strong ajid ipdeed unreasonable feeling against Hastings At the close of 
the tnal tliere was a feeling equally strong and equally unreasonable m.his 
fayour One cause of the change was, no doubt, what is commonly called 
the fickleness of the mulptude, but what seems to us to be merely the genevak 
law of human nature Both m individuals and in masses yiolqnt excitement 
is' always followed by remtssioii, and often by reaction. We are all inclined 
tq depreejate whatever we have ox ei praised, and, on tlie other hand, to show 
undue indulgence where we have shown undue ngour It ums thus in the 
case of Hastings The length of his tnal, moreover, made him an object of 
compassioix 'Tt was diought, and not without reason, that, cyen if he, was 
guiUy, he was still an dl-used man, and that an impeachment of eight years 
xyas more tlian a sufficient punishment ' It was also fe{t that, though, m the 
ordinary course of criminal law, a defendant is not allowed to set off his 
gqod adiqnS against Ins cnnies, a great political cause should be tned on 
different pnnciples, and tliataman who had governed an empire during 
thirteen years might have done sorajj- very repiehensible tlungs, and yet 
might he on the whole deserving of rewards and honours rqther than V fine 
; and imprisonment.' The press, an rastroment neglected by the prosecntois, 
was used by Hastmgs and his friends with great effect. Every ship, too, 

. tliat arrived from Madms or Bengal, brought a cuddy full of his qdmircis 
Every gentleman from India spoke of the late Govetnqr.Gcperal as haying 
deserved better, and having been treated woise, than any man hvwgr -The 
effect of this testimony unammoiisly given by all person*? who knew, tho East, 
was naturally very great • Retirul members of the Indian services, civil and 
niililarr, were settled in all comers of the kingdom Each of them was, of 
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course, ra his own little circle, regarded as an oracle on an Indian question 
and they were, with scarcely one exception, the zealous advocates of Hasting 
Tt is to be added, that the numerous addresses to the late Govemor-General 
which his fnends in Bengal obtained from the natives and transmitted t 
England, made a considerable impression To these addresses we attac 
little or no importance That Hastings was beloved by the people whor 
he governed is true , but the eulogies of pimdits, zemindars, Mahommeda 
doctors, do not prove it to be true For an English collector or judge woul^ 
have found it easy to induce any native who could write to sign a panegyn 
on the most odious ruler that cv er was in India, It was said tliat at Benares 
the very place at which tlie acts set forth in the first article of impeachmen 
had been committed, the natives had erected a temple to Hastmgs, andthi 
story excited a strong sensation in England Burke’s observations on th 
apotheosis were admirable. lie saw no reason for astonishment, he said, ii 
the incident whidi had been represented as so stnkmg He knew soniS 
thmg of the mythology of the Bimimins He knew that as tlicj worshippo 
some gods from love, so they worshipped others from fear He knew lha 
they erected shnnes, not only to the benignant deities of light and plenty 
but also to the fiends who preside over snialhpov and murder Nor did hi 
at all dispute the claim of Mr Hastings to be admitted into such a Pantheon 
This reply has always struck us as one of the finest that ever was made u 
Parliament It is a grav e and forcible argument, decorated by the nio^ 
bnlhant wit and fancy 

Hastings was, however, safe But in every tlung except character. In 
would have been far better off if, when first impeached, he had at one* 
pleaded guilty, and paid a fine of fifty thousand pounds He was a nime^ 
man. The legal expenses of his defence had been enonnous The expense 
which did not appear in his attorney’s bill were perliaps larger still Gieai 
sums had been paid to Major bcott Great sums had been laid out in htib 
ing newspapers, rewarding pamphleteers, and circulating tracts Burke, h 
early as 1790, declared in the House of Commons that twenty tliousanf 
pounds had been employed in corrupting the press It is certain that no con 
troversial weapon, from the gravest reasonmg to the coarsest ribaldry, v?ai 
left unemployed Logan defended the accused governor widi great abihtj 
in prose For the lovers of verse, tlie speeches of the mam^ers were bur 
lesqued in Simpkm’s letters It is, we are afraid, indisputable that Hastmgs 
sloped so low as to court the aid of that mohgnont and filthy baboon Join 
Williams, who called himself Anthony Pasqum It was necessary to sub- 
sidise sudi alhes largely The private hoards of Mrs Hastings had dis 
appeared It is said that the banker to whom they had been mtrosted bad 
failed Still if Hastings had practised strict economy, he would, after all 
his losses, have had a moderate competence , but in tlie management of bn 
private affairs he was imprudent The dearest wish of his heart had alivap 
been to regain Daylesford. At length, m the very year m which his tiial 
commenced, the wish was accomplished, and the domain, alienated rooK 
than seventy years before, returned to the descendant of its old loids.' 
the manor house was a ruin , and the grounds round it had, dunng msnj 
years, been utterly neglecftid Hastings proceeded to build, to plant, tofomi 
a sheet of water, to excaww^a grotto , and, before he was dismissed^fton 
the bar of the House of Impn^e had expended more than forty thousaw 
pounds in adorning his sat,Ay^\ ^ ' 

The general feeling ho lh Directors and of the proprietors of th< 
East India Company vy great claims on them, that his service! 
to them had been ^^tis misfortunes had been the effect ol 

his zeal for their m Leadenhall Street proposed t< 

reimbuise him for tbeTeqJ^i^^fv ind to settle on him an annuitj t» 
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thousand pounds n year. But the consent of the Board of Control was 
necessary , and at the head of the Board of Control was Mr Dundas, who 
had hunself been a paity to the impeachment, who had, on that account, 
been reviled with great bitterness by the adherents of Hastings, and who, 
thuefore, was not in a very complying mood. He refused to consent to what 
the Directors su^sted 1 he Directors remonstrated. A long controversy 
followed Hastings, in the mean time, ivas reduced to such distress, that 
he could hardly pay his weekly bills At length a compromise was made 
An. annuity of four thousand a year was settled on Hasbngs ; and in order 
to enable him to meet pressmg demands, he was to receive ten years’ annuity 
in advance The Company was also permitted to lend him fifty thousand 
pounds, to be repaid by instalments without interest This relief, though 
gii en in the most absurd manner, \\ as sufficient to enable the retired governor 
to live m comfort, and evenun luxury, if he had been a skilful manager 
But he was careless and profuse, and was more than once under the neces- 
sity of applying to the Company for assistance, which was liberally gi\en 

Pie had security and affluence, but not the power and dignity which, when 
he landed from India, he had reason to expect He had then looked foru ard 
to a coronet, a red nband, a seat at the Council Board, an office at White* 
hall He ivas then only lifty-tivo, and might hope for many years of bodily 
. and mental vigour The case was ii iddy different when he left the bar of the 
Lords He was now too old a man to turn his mind to a new class of 
studies and duties He had no chance of receiving any mark of royal favour 
w'hde hfr Pitt remained m power , and, when Mr Pitt retired, Hastings was 
approaching his seventieth year 

Once, and only once, after his acquittal, he interfered m politics , and that 
interference was not much to Ins honour In 1804 he exerted hunself strenu* 
oiisly to prevent Mr Addington, against whom Fox and Pitt had combined, 
from resigning the Treasury It is difficult to helm e that a man so able and 
energetic as Hastings can have thought that, when Bonaparte was at Bou 
logne^ivith a great army, the defence of our island could safdy be intrusted 
to a mimsUy wliidi did not contain a single person whom fiatteiy could 
describe as a great statesman It is also certain that, on the important 
question which had raised Mr Addington to power, and on which he differed 
from both Fox and Pitt, Hastings, os might have been expected, agreed wnth 
Fox and Pitt, and was decidedly opposed to Addington Religious intoler- 
ance has never been the vice of the Indian service, and certamly was not the 
vice of Hastings. But Mr Addington had treated him with marked favour 
Fox had been a principal manager of the impeachment To Pitt it was 
owing that there had been an impeachment ; and Hastings, we fear, was on 
this occasion guided by personal considerations, rather than by a regard to 
the public interest 

The last twenty-four years of his life were diiefly passed at Daylesford 
He amused himsw with embelhshmg his grounds, nding fine Arab horses, 
fattening pnze-cattle, and trymg to rear Indian animals and vegetables m 
Fngland He sent for seeds of a very fine custard-apple, from the g^en 
of what had once been his oivn villa, among the green hedgerows of AUiporc. 
He tned also to naturalise in Worcestershire the delKious leechee, almost 
the only fruit of Bengal which deserves to be regretted even amidst tlie plenty 
of Covent Garden The Mogul emperQrs,an. the tune of their greatness, had 
in vain attempted to introduce into Hindostan the goat of the table-land of 
Thibet, whose down supphes the looms of Cashmere wnth the matenals of 
the finest shawls. Hastes tned, with no better fortune, to rear a breed- 
at Daylesford , nor does he seem to have succeeded better with the catde 
af Bootan, whose tads are in high esteem as the best fans forbruslung away 
the mosquitoes ' ' , 
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MADAME D’ARBLAY (January, 1S43 ) 

Diary and Letiert of MadmnejyAraltti Five vols. 8vo London 1842 
Though the world saw and heard little of Madame D’Arblay dunng the 
last forty years of her life, and though that little did not add to her fame, 
there were thousands, wc believe^ who felt a smgular emotion when they 
learned that she was no longer among us The news of her deatli earned 
the minds of men back at one leap over two generations, to the tune when 
her first literary tnumphs were won All those whom we had been accus-' 
tomed to revere os intellectual patriarchs seemed children when compared 
w ith her , for Burke had sate up all night to read her writmgs, and Johnson 
had pronounced her supenor to Fielding, when Rogers was still a school* 
boy, and Soutliey still in petticoats Yet more strange did it seem that we 
should just have lost one whose name had been widely celebrated before 
any body had heard of some illustnous men who, twenty, thirty, or forty 
years ago, were, after a long and splendid career, borne with honour to the 
grase Yet so it was Frances Burney was at the height of fame and 
populanty before Cowper had published his first volume, hefore Poison had 
gone up to college before Pitt had taken his seat m the House of Com* 
mons, before the voice of Eiskme had been once heard in Westminster 
Hall bince the appearance of her first work, sixt} -two years hod passed , ‘ 
and this interval had been crowded, not only wath pohbcal, but a^ with 
intellectual revolutions Thousands of reputations had, dunng that period, 
sprung up, bloomed, withered, and disappeared New kinds of composi* 
tion had come into fashion, had gone out of fashion, had been dended, had 
been forgotten The foolenes of Della Crusca, and the foolcnes of Kot- 
zebue, had for a time bewitched the multitude, but had left no trace behind 
them , nor had misdirected genius been able to save from decay the once 
flounshing schools of Godwin, of Darwin, and of Radcliife Many books, 
vvntten for temporary effect, had run through six or seven editions, and had 
then been gathered to the novels of Afra Behn, and the epic poems of Sir 
Richard Blackmore Yet the early works of hladame D^Arblay, m spite 
of the lapse of jears, in spite of the change of manners, in spite of the 
populanty deservedly obtained by some of her rivals, continued to hold a 
high place m the public esteem She lived to be a classic 'Time set on 
her fame, before she went hence, that seal which is seldom set except on die 
fame of the departed Like Sir Condy Rackrent 111 the tale, slie survived 
her own wake, and overheard the judgment of postenty 
Havmg always felt a warm and smeere, though not a blind admiration 
for her tidents, we rejoiced to leani that her Diary was about to be made 
public Our hopes, it is tru^ were not unmix^ with fears We could 
notfoiget the fate of the Memoirs of Dr Burney, which'' were pubhshed ten 
years ago That unfortunate book contained much that was cunous and 
interesting Yet it was received with a cry of disgust, and was speedily 
consigned to oblivion The truth is, that it deserved its doom It was 
written in Madame D’Arblaj^s later style, the worst style that has ever been 
known among men No genius, no information, could save from prosenp* 
tion a book so vvntten We, therefore, opened the Diary with^no small 
anxiety, trembhng lest w e should light upon some of that peculiar rhetonc 
which deforms almost every page of the Memoirs,'' and which it is impossible 
to read without a sensation made up of mirth, shame, and loathing We 
soon, however, discovered to our great delight that this Diary was kept 
before Madame D’Arblay became eloquent It is, for the most part, written 
in her earliest and best manner, in true woman’s English, clear, natural, 
and liv ely The two works are lying side by side' before us , and we nev er 
tuni from the Memoirs to the Diary without a sense of relief. The differ* 
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ence Is as great as the diifeience between the atmosphere of a perfumer's 
shop, fetid mth lavender water and jasmme soap, and the air of a heath on 
a fine morning in May Both worl^ ought to be consulted by every person 
uho wishes to be weU acquainted with ^e history of our literature and our 
manners. But to read the Diary is a pleasure, to read the Memoirs will 
always be a task. ' 

W e ma>, perhaps, afford some harmless amusement to our readers if ue 
attempt, with the hdp of these two books, to give them an account of the 
most important years of ^ladame D'Arblay’s life. 

She was descended from a family which bore tlie name of Macbumey, 
and which, though probably of Irish origin, had been long settled in Shrop- 
shire, and was possessed of considerable estates m that county Unhappilj, 
many jears before her birth, the Macbumeys began, as if of set puiptKe 
and in a spint of detennmed rivalry, to expose and mm themselves The 
heir apparent, Mr James Macbumey, odendMbis father b> makmga runaway 
match wnth an actress from Goodman’s Fields The old gentleman cotdd 
devue no more judicious mode of wzeakmg vengeance on & undutifiil boy 
than by marrying the cook. The cook gave birth to a son named Joseph, 
who succeeds to all the lands of the family, while James was cut off with 
a shiUmg The favourite son, however, was so extravagant, that he soon 
became as poor as bis dismbented brother Both w ere forced to earn their 
bread by their labour. Joseph turned dancing master and settled m Nor- 
folk James stmck off me 3 Iac £com the beginning of his name, and set up 
as a portrait pamter at Chester Here he had a son named Charley well 
known as the author of the History of Music, and as the father of two re- 
markable children, of a son distmguished by leammg, and of a daughter 
still more honourably distmguished by gemus. 

Chades early showed a taste for tkit art, of which, at a later penod, he 
became the historian. He was apprennced to a celebrated musician in 
London, and applied himself to study wath vigour and success He soon 
found a kird and munificent patron in Fulk. Grevdl^ a highborn and high- 
bred man, who seems to have had m large measure Ml the accomplishments 
and all the follies, all the virtues and all the vices, which, a hundred jeais 
ago, were considered as roakmgup the diameter of a fine gentleman. Under 
sudh protection, the voting artist had everv prospect of a brilliant career in 
the capital. But his heahh faded It became necessary for bim to retreat 
from the smoke and nver fog of London, to the pure air of the coast, He 
accepted the place of organist, at Lynn, and settled at that town with a 
jouug lady who had recently b^me his wife 

At Lynn, in June, 1752, Frances Bumey was bom Nothing m her 
childho<^ indicated d’atshe would, while still a yoongwoman, have secured 
for herself an honourable and permanent place among English writers. She 
was sh> and sdent Her brothers and sisters called her a dunc^ and not 
without some show of reason j for at eight jeais old she did not know 
her letters. 

In 17601, Mr Bumey qmtted Lynn for London, and took a house m Po- 
land Street; a situation which hod been fiiMuonable in the reign of Queen 
Anne, but which, smee that time, had been deserted bymost of its w^thy 
and noble inhabitants He afterwards resided in Saint Martin’s Street, on 
the south side of Leicester Square Hts house there is still well known, 
and wriQ continue to be well known as long as our island re tains any trace 
- of civilisation; for it was the dwelhng of Newton, and the square turret 
. which distinguishes it from all the surrounding buildings was Newton’s- 
observatory 

^Ir Bumey at once obtained as many pupils of the most respectable de- 
scription as he had time to attend, and was tHus enaolcd to support his family. 
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modestly indeed, and fnigallyj but m coinfort and independence, . His pro* 
fesslonal merit obtained for him the degree of Doctorof ]\Iusic from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford , and his works on subjects connected with his art gamed 
foi him a place, respectable, though certainly not eminent, among men of 
letters > < . * 

The progress of tlie mind of Frances Bunicy, from her ninth to her twenty^ 
fifth year, well deserves to berecorded When her education liad proceeded 
no further than the hornbook, slic lost her mother, and thcnceforward'she 
educated herself Her father appears to linvc been as bad a father as a very 
honest, aftectionate, and sweet tempered man can well be He loied bis 
daughter dearly , but it never seems to have occurred to him'' that a. parent 
has other duties to perform to children than tliat of fondling them” It w ould 
indeed have been impossible for him to siipcnntcnd their education himself 
His professional engi^ements occupied hmi all day At seven in the morning 
he began to attend his pupils, and, when London was full, was sometimes 
employed in teaching till eleven at night He was often forced to cany in" 
hu> pocket a tin bbx.of sandwiches, and a bottle of wine and water, on which 
he umed in a hackney coach, while hurrying from one scliolar to another 
Two of his daughters he sent to a semmary at Pans ; but he imagmed that 
Frances would run some risk of being perverted from the Protestant faith if 
she were educated m a Catliobc country, and he therefore kept her at home 
Ho governess, no teacher of any art or of an> language, was proyided for 
her But one of her sisters show ed her how to write ; and, before site was 
fourteen, she began to And pleasure m reading . ^ * 

It was not, however, by reading that her mtellect was formed Indeed, 
whenherbest novels were producM, her knowledge of boolts was very small 
When at the height of her fame, she was! unacquainted with the most cele- 
brated works of Voltaire and iloli^re, and, what seems still more extra- , 
ordinary, had never heard or seen a line pf Churchill,, who, when she was a 
girl, was the most popular of livmg poets It is particularly deserving of 
observation that she appears to liave been by no means a novel reader^' Her 
father’s library was large, and he bad admitted into it so many books which 
ngid moralists generally exclude that hefelt uneasy, asheafteiwouds owned, 
when Johnson began to examine the shelves But,m the whole collection 
there was only a single novel, Fielding’s AmeUa ' , 

An education, however, which to most girls would have been useless, but 
which suited Fanny’s mind better than elaborate culture, wois in constant 
progress during her passage from childhood to’ w omanliood The great book 
of human nature was turned over before her Her father’s social position 
was very peculiar He belonged in Xortune and station, to tlie middle class 
His daughters seuned to have been suffered to mix freely with tliose whom 
butlers and waiting maids call vulgar >Wc are told that they were m the 
habit of playmg with the children of a wigmaker who lived m the adjouiing 
house l/ct few nobles could assemble m the most stately mansions of Gros- ' 
venor Square or Saint James’s Square, a society so various and so bnlbant 
os was sometime^ to be found in Dr Burney’s cabin His mmd, though not 

V ery powerful or capacious, was restlessly active", and, m fbe intervals of his, 
professional pursuits, he had contnved to lay up much miscellaneous iiifor 
mation. His attainments, the suavity of his temper, and the gentle simplicity 
of his manners, had obtained for him ready admission to tlie first litemiy 
circles While he was still at Ljmn, he had won Johnson’s heart by sound- , 
mg with honest zeal, the praises of the English Dictionary In London the 
two friends met frequently, and agreed most harmoniously < One tie, indeed, 
was wanting to' their mutual attachment Burney loved his own art pas- 
sionately , and Johnson just knew the bell of Saint Clement’s church from 
the oigan. They had, hoyvever, many topics in common ; and on winter 
nights their conversations were sometimes prolonged till the fire had gone 
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out and thft Canutes h.a(l buvnttl awav to tne wiebs. Bimiey^s admiration of 
the pot/ers which had produced Rasselis and The Rambler bordered on 
tda!alr>% Jonnson, on the other imnd, condescended to gron 1 out tint Bur* 
nev WM an honest fellow, a man ^\hom it was impossible not to like. 

Gamcl», too, was a frequent \isitor m Poland SUeet and Saint Martin’s 
Street 1 int w’onderful actor loved the society of children, partly irom good 
nature, and parity from vanity The ecstasies of nuith and terror, avluch 
hisgcsturo and play of countenance never failed to produce in d nursery, 
dattered. him quite as much u> the applause of matuie critics He often c\- 
hibited. all his powers of nuniiery for the amusement of die little Burneys, 
av^cd them by slmdderuig and cioudnng as if he saw a ghost, scared them 
by raving like a maniac m Saint Luke\ and then at once became an aue* 
itonecr, a chimneysweeper, or an old woman, and made them laugh till the 
tears ran down ibcir checks 

But It w o ild be tcdiau» to recount the names of all the men of letters and 
artists whom FrantCi Bunicyliad an opportunity of seeing and hearmg, 
Colman, 1 wining, Harris, Baieiti, llawkcswoTlh, Reynolds, Barry, were 
among those who occasionally surrounded the tea table and supper tray at 
her father’s modest dwelling 1 his was not nil The distmchoii which Dr 
Burney had acquired as a musician, and as the bistorian of music, nltmcted 
to Ins houac the most eminent musical performers of that age The greatest 
Italian singcis who viaited hngland regarded him as the dispenser of fame 
in Bieirart, and everted themselves to obtain bis sufirage Pachierotti be* 
came bis uitmnle friend The rapacious Agujari, w ho sang for nobody else 
under fifty pounds an air, sang her best for l5r Burney without a fee , and 
in the company of Dr Burney even the haughty and eccentric Gabnelli coii- 
stramed herse¥ to behave with emhty It was thus m lus power to give, 
with scarcely any evpensc, concerts equal to those of the aristocracy On 
such occasions the quiet sticct in which he lived was blocked up by coroneted 
chariots, and lus little drawing-room vv is crowded with peers, peeresses, 
ministc^ and ambassadors On one evening, of which we happen to have 
a full account, there w ere present Lord Mnigmve, Lord Bruce, Lord and Lady 
Ldgecnmbe, Lord Barruigton from the War OJlicc, Lord Sandvvach from the 
Admiralty, Lord Ashburnham, with his gold key dangling from lus pocket, 
and the French Ambassador, M De Oruignes, renowned for lus fine person 
and for his success m gallantry But the great show of the night was tlie Rus- 
Viatt Ambassador, Count Orlon^ whose gigantic figure was all in a blaze with 
jewels, and in whose demeanour the untamed ferocity of the Scythian might 
be discerned through a thin varnish of French politeness ' As he stalked about 
die small parlour, brusbmn the ceding with his toupee, die girls whispered 
to cich other, wilbiniugleu admiration and horroi, tliat he was the favoured 
lover of lus august mistress, that he had home the clnefpart in the revolu- 
tion to which she owed her throne , and that his huge hands, now glitter- 
ing witli diamond nngs, had given the last squeeze to the windpipe of her 
uiifOitunate husband 

With such illustrious guesU as Ihesewcre mingled all the most remarkable 
specimens of thc<iace of lions, a kind of game which is hunted in London 
every spring wath more than Mdtonian ardour and perseverance Bruce, 
who had washed dowar steaks cut from living oxen wiUi w ater from the foun- 
tains of the Nile, came to swagger and talk about his travels Omar lisped 
broken English, and made all the assembled musicians hold their ears by 
howling Otaheitcan love songs, such as those with which Oberea clmrmwl 
her Opano ' ‘ 

With the literary and fashionable society, winch occasionally met under 
Dr Burney’s roof, Frances can scarcely be said to have mingled She was 
nut a musician, and could therefore bear no part m the concerts She was 
sliy almost to awkwardness, and scarcely ever jomed m the conve'sation, 
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1 he slightest remark from a stranger disconcerted her, and even the old 
friends of her father who tned to draw her out could seldom, extract inoie 
than a Yes or a No Her figure was small, her face not distinguished by , 
beauty. She was therefore suffered to withdraw quietly to tlie background, 
and, unobserved herself, to observe all that passed Her nearest relations,- 
were aware that she had good sense, but seem not to have suspected that, 
under her demure and bashful deportment, were concealed a fertile invention 
and a keen sense of the ndiculous She had not, it is true, an eyeibr the 
6ne shades of character But every marked peculiarity instantly caught her 
notice and remained engraven on her imagmation Thus, while still a girl, 
she had laid up such a store of materials for fiction as few of those who mix 
much m the iiorld are able to accumulate dunng a long life She had 
watched and listened to people of every class, from pnnees and great ofHcers 
of state down to artists living in garrets, and poets familiar with subter- 
ranean cookshops Hundreds of remarkable persons had passed m review 
before her, English, Prench, German, Italian, lords and fiddlers, deans of 
cathedrals and managers of theatres, travellers leading about newly caught 
savages, and singing women escorted by deputy husbands 

So strong ivas the impression made on the mind of Frances by the society 
which she was in the habit of seeing and hearmg, that she began to write 
little fictitious narratives as soon as ^e could use her pen with ease, whicli, 
as 11 e have said, ivas not veiy early Her sisters were amused by her stones 
but Dr Burney knew nothing of their existence , and m another quarter her 
literary propensities met with senous discouragement When she ii as fifteen, 
her father took a second wife The new Mrs Burney soon found out that 
her step-daughter was fond of scnbbling,and delivered several goodnatured 
lectures on the subject The advice no doubt was well meant, and might 
have been given by the most judicious fnend , for at that time, from causes 
to which lie may hereafter advert, nothing could be more. disadvantageous 
to a young lady than to be knoivn as a novel-writer Frances yielded, relin- 
quished her favounte pursuit, and made a bonfire of all her manusenpts * - 

She now hemmed and stitched from breakfast to dinner with scrupulous 
regularity But the dinners of that time were early , and the afternoon was 
her own Though she had given up novel wntmg, she was still fond of using , 
her pen She began to keep a diary, and she corresponded largely with a 
person who seems to have had the chief share in the formation of her mind 
This was Samuel Cnsp, an old friend of her father His name, well known,-' 
near a century ago, in the most splejidid circles of London, has long been 
forgotten His history is, however, so interestmg and instructive, that it 
tempts us to venture on a digression 

Ixing before Frances Burney was bom, Mr Cnsp had made his entrance 
into the world, with every advantage He was wdl connected, and well 
educated His face and figure were conspicuously handsome , his manners 
Mere polished, lus fortune was easy, his character was without stain, he 
lived in the best society, he had read much , he talked well ; his taste m 
literature, music, painting, ardiitecture, sculpture, was held in high esteem 
Hothing that the world can give seemed to be wonting to his happiness and 
respectability, except that he should understand the limits of his powem, and 
should not throw nw ay distinctions whiA i\ ere within his reach m the pursuit 
of distinctions which were unattainable < 

“ It IS an uncontrolled truth,” says Swft, “ that no man ever made an ill 
figure who understood Ins own talents, nor a good one who mistook them.” 

•There ss some diffiailty here as to the dironolow ” This Socniice " says theeditor 
of the Diary, "was made m the young authoress’s fifteenth year " This could not be , 
for the sacrifice was the effect, accotdinjr to the editor’s own showing; of the remon- 
strances of the second Mrs Burney , and Frances was m her sixteenth year when her 
fathers second mamage took place 
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I.t'Cjy liijf U^x ^ viUi u lrc.i» »U^4ritu>nv of Uju \yet,*htj , Iml jhc 
I'CiA sv'j<)at<i.tajpv that wc iwucnjKr ^ ihe lu4oo cl MiiuiuJ Cmp> Men 
h«.c .JKi luve l! ur n.ojet pUcc, ai'd it ,x, a nio't in»po'Ujjt one, in the 
UOi of I' IS lir »! c jnclj^ciit of sucii nea tJut the rank 

( f auii » tr .•* t’juUy dclcrtuned- h n i '•itl'vr to the awJutuk, nor to tho 
tevr w&o ajis sy»ut 3 ’eit >-icatis« gc'isus that wcatc to look for •^anl 
(.i.itial dec) ,0 -o il c ajuUiiOf'c. ytuoiuaiutcil with il c test models, arc 
^ f^ijyy.ctJ livvi Jc^cf 'uha an i tiiralc'v Tin) dwiertwl Mrvbjddom 
to t It alter Mv^.cr Wuy: ansi they v i'ifcfi.r, mc lji\e no doubt. Jack 
sVf.jeml u> \’~.i kirftcl k A inaa tf oripinl on the othci 

{«r i. A . *j.u v.ko Li.» 3t*3*. cil t * ma t«y in ^rac litj'lt wtlk of art, i> h\ no 
.rcaos w lx. % j; hailytru-tcilai \^ivl„o» I tkv j erfi inunccs of others. I he 
* dev ’c'R.i ji'onoai.woi hy 'iitU nico a e snilnnit nuniLer. It )> 
e/'^iEr. ”J> 'Of 'td ii,Al 5 v«h>_.^ nul cr» tl t.n u«)jv.«-! ilnt a more credit' 
ab.c s.»i taraiu n my re ily l<e lour 1 'i he terj cAiclk ncc of a work sbowj. 
iw; K s ui ikc I ‘.coll w* of I’-c author hnee I'cen dete’oj cd at the cxpeU'C 
i f t^i.5 le: I , fi‘f S' t> not jj vets to the ham.in snicllcct to ex]iaiMl widely 
its all <n{ictt-e I s at o'icr, atal to Is. at tl c joinc tin.e 5 ;ii;iHtic md well pro* 
pome"cni. WkteveC Keo (.c*. piccrtiiant in aav ,\n, naj, m iiij style of 
..tf, Kcs'ejalJy dosiv t » kj devotmj: IinriMilf with jn’eH'C and c\eluM\c as* 
ihu t'^iu to the ^ ur*j)t of ot c ! ind ot rrcellcnce lltv ^ ereqfUon of other 
kii.jv rtf wwllcina: Utcxv'sjie too often impsiroJ Out of his ovvii depart* 
.5 erl ks I la.A's a«4 Ma.i es « 1 .mte’m, sml is far Ics, to lx: tnested ihsa die 
trtcre conja.'** ear, v.1 0 pts/Juccs noth n^, and who x: Imsiacssi la only to jndjtc 
jr i enjoy. Ot«t p eiiicr n dolmgaishcd hv his exquisite fimshinj; He 
i eU *.ay alter day to hnnjt the sen^ of a ealslas.c leaf, ilic folds of a lacc 
\vjJ, the wrnklo vf an old wohur’v fact, neater •’rd nearer to perfection 
In the t.nw: vvhich nc cmp’oVH «,t a '^{earc ftsot of eamavs a mister of a 
s'lticrast order ia»ers the sails t*f ■% iwlsce with posit bursinjlttiants under 
mo»ntS'Ut,s r inokci the cup-o'a of achuiehal.ve with sentshiutandni-utjrs. 
ihe uorc 'er.cnt the p*.s' o.s u( each of these ailbts ftir liis art, the higher 
t‘ « ixietSi. fcf each 10 his o vn hue, the more unlikely it is that tl cy will justly 
appreciate cveh other Many pei tons who never handled a pened probably 
•*o fir mere ju'aicc to MsJi''el kngcl'j tlais wouM have teen done by 
(jera-ii l>oavr. •n.d far more lu-'tiee to Octirti Dtmw than would have been 
dt*i c by M.chacl .kn^clo 

It u the same with liter iture. riiouvinds. who luve' no sprk of the 
pcniavof Dryslsas or Word worth, ilw to Urvtle i the justice* which has never 
iseeis dCpS’c by Wordsworth, ind to Woidsuorth the ju.st>ce which, we 
Mi«{rt.ct, would never have I eciv done* by Drydcn Gray, Johu'On, Ridiard* 
o*s, rielthn.:, sisj all highly sr teemed bj the gieat liody ol iiUeUigent ansi 
well rnfo-mwl nen Ilm Gray coulsl see no mcni in Ri.\sela!. , md Johnson 
CO ihi sec no .nent in the Riid I icldii g thought Riehirdson a solemn 
pog; rnd KicJnrdson peqwluilJy expre*-cd contempt and disgust for 
i lejsbr.g't Jovv low 

Mr scetU', 1 -. far .is wo can judge, to leave be*ea a man cmmcntlv 
siuillfied for the useful offiec of 1 connoiS'CUr Hts talents ansi knowledge 
duesl hull to appreciate js«tly almost every sjieacsof mtelleciualsupcnonty 
\i an adviser he Vias inestimable, Xay, he might probably have held a 
rc'pectab’o rank as a writer, if he would have conlmed lumsclf to some 
s'-partweiu of lucniatc in which nothing more than sense, baste, and read- 
ing was leijuiivd. Unhappily he ocl his hsMrt on being a gre,at poet, wrote 
atragesly m five acts on the dsath of Virginia, and oflcred it to Gamck, 
who was his personal friend Garnck read, shook his head, and exprsassesl a. 
doibt whether It would be wue in Mr Crisp to stake a reputation, which 
t*ood high, on the succtis of su'^U a piece*. But the author, blinded by 
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imbition, set in motion n machinery such, as none (.ould long result IIis 
intercessors were the most eloquent man and the most lovely woman of that 
generation Pitt ivas induced to read Virginia, and to pronounce it evcelt 
lent Lady Coventry, ivith fingers which might have funuslied a model to 
sculptors, forced the manuscript into the reluctant hind 'of the manager, 
and, in the year 1754, the play was brought forward ' ' ' ■ 

Nothing that shill or fnendship could do was omitted. Garrick wrote 
both prologue and epilogue The zealous fnends of the author filled every 
box , and, by their strenuous exertions, the life of the play was prolonged 
during ten nights But, though there wis no dimoious reprobation, it was 
universally felt that the attempt had failed When Virgmia was printed, 
the public disappointment was even greater than at the representation 
The critics, the Monthly Reviewers in particular, fell on plot, cliaractcrs, 
and diction without mercy, but, we fear, not witliout justice We have 
never met with a copy of the play , but, if we may judge from tlie scene 
which IS extracted in the Gentlemans Magizmc, and which does not appear 
to have been malevolently selected, we should say that nothing but »he act- 
ing of Garnck, and the partiality of the audience, could have saved so feeble 
and unnatural a drama fi-om instant damnation < 

The ambition of the poet was still unsubdued When the London sea- 
son closed, he applied himself vigorously to the work of removing blemishes 
He does not seem to have suspeoted, what we are strongly inclined to sus- 
pect, that the whole piece was one blemish, and that the passages which 
were meant to be fine, were, m truth, bursts of tint tome extravagance into 
winch writers fall, when they set themselves to be sublime and pathetic m 
spite of nature He omitted, added, retouched, and flattered himself with 
hopes of a complete success in the following year ,* but in the following 
year, Garrick showed no disposition to bring the amended tragedy on the 
stage Sohcitation and remonstrance were tried in vam , Lady Coventry, 
drooping under that malady which seems cvci to seleet what is loveliest for 
Its prey, could render no assistance The manager’s language was civilly 
evasive , but his resolution was inflexible ' ' ' 

Crisp had committed a great errot , but he had escaped vvitli a verj slight 
penance His play had not been hooted from the boards l It had, oil the 
contrary, been better received than many very estimable performances have 
been, than Johnson’s Iiene, for example, or Goldsmith’s Goodiiatured Man 
Had Cnsp been wise, he would have thought himself happy in having pur- 
chased self knowledge so cheap He would have relinquiflicd, without vam 
repimiigs, the hope of poetical distinction, and would have turned to the 
many sources of happiness wdiich he still possessed. Had he been, on thi, 
other hand, an unfeeling and unblushing dunce, he would have gone on 
vvntmg scores of bad tragedies m defiance of censure and dension But he 
had too much sense to risk a second defeat, yet too httle sense to beai liis 
first defeat like a man The fatal delusion that he was a great dramahst, 
had taken firm possession of his mmd His failure he attributed to eveiy 
cause except the true one He complained of, the lU will pf Garrick, who 
appears to have done for the play every thing that ability oiid zeal could do, 
and who, from selfish motives, would, of course, Iiave'been vvell pleased if 
Virginia had been as successful as the Beggar’s Opera Nay, Cnsp com- 
plained of the languor of the friends whose partialitj had given him three 
benefit nights to which he had no datm He complained of tlie injustice 
of the spectators, when, in truth, he ought to have been grateful for tlieir 
unexampled patience He lost his temper and spirits, and became a c>mc 
and a hater of mankind From London he retiied to Hampton, and from 
Hampton to a solitary and long deserted mansion, built on a common, in 
one of the wildest tracts of Surrey ^ No road, not cv en a sliecowalk, con- 
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nected hia lonely divellmg with the abodes of men The place of his retreat 
was strictly concealed from his old associates In the spring he sometimes 
emerged, and was seen at exhibitions and concerts in London. But he 
soon disappeared, and hid himself, with no society'but his boohs, m his 
dreary hermitage He survived his failure about thirty years A new 
generation sprang up around him. No memory of his bad verses remained 
among men His- very name waS forgotten How completely the- world 

had lost sight of him, will appearfrom a single circumstance We looked 
foe him m a copious Dictionary of Dramatic Authors pubh^ed while he 
was still alive, and we found only that ilr Henry Crisp, of tlie Custom 
House, had wntten a playi called Vi^nn, acted m 17I4. To the last, 
however, the unhappy man continued to brood over tlie injustice of tlie 
manager and the pit, and tried to convince hmiself and others that he bad 
missed die highest hterary honours, only because be had omitted some line 
pvssages m compliance vi ith Garrick’s judgment *AIas, for human nature, 
that the wounds of vanity should smart and bleed so much longer than the 
wounds of affection ! Few people, we behave, whose nearest ihends and 
relations died in 1754, had any acute feeling of the loss m 1782 Dear 
ststeisj, and favounte daughters, and bndes snatched away before the honey* 
moon was passed, had been foigotten, 01 were remembered only with a 
tranquil regret. But Samuel Cnsp was still mourning for lus tragedy, like 
RaAel weeping for her children, and would not be comforted “Never,” 
such was his laiguage twenty-eight years after his disaster, “ never give up 
or alter a tittle unless it perfeedy comciaes w ith j our own mw ard feelmgs 
I can say this to my sorrow and my cost. But mom Soon after the^e 
words were wntten, his life, a life which might have been emmendy useful 
and happy, ended m the same gloom m which, dunng more than a quarter 
of a centuiy, it had been passed We have thought it worthwhile to rescue 
from obhvion this cunous fragmeiu of literary mstory. It seems to us at 
once ludicrous, melanclioly, and full of instnictiou 
jCnsp was au old and very mtimate fnend of the Burneys To them 
alone was confided the name of the desolate old hall in which he hid him- 
self like a wild beast in a den For them were reserved such remains of 
- his humanity as had survived the failure of his play Frances Burney he 
regarded as hts daughter He called her lus Fonmkin , and she 111 return 
called him her de^r Daddy In truth, he seems 10 hav c done much more 
than her real parents foi the development of her mtellect , for though he 
was a bad poec, he was a scholar, a thinker, and an excellent counsellor 
He was particularly fond of the concerts m Poland Street They Jiad, 
indeed, been commenced at his sa^estion, and when he visited London he 
constantly attended them. But when he grew old, and v.hen gout, brought 
on partly by mental irritation, confined him to his retreat, he was desirous 
of having a glimpse of tliat gay and bnlliant world from which he was 
exiled, and he pressed Fanmkm to send him full accounts of her father’s 
everung parties A few of her letters to him tiave been published j and it 
is unposable to read them wnlhout discerning in them ail the powers which 
afterwards produced Evehnaand Cecilia, tlie quickness in catcliing every 
odd peculiarity of character and moaner, the skul ui groupmg, the humour, 
often richly cgmic, sometimes even faracak 
Fanny’s propuisity to novulwnting had for a tune been Ivcpt down It 
now roao up stronger than ever The heroca and herouies of tne tales 
Vrhich had penshed'’m the Ihmes, were still pr^ent to tlie eye of her nund* 
One favounte story, m partaular, haunted her imaginauon about 

a certain Carobae Evelyn, a beautiful damsel who made an unfortunate love 
matdi, and died, leaving an infant daughter Frances began to image to 
herself the vaaous scenes, tragic and comic, through w mth the poiir mother- 
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Icsb girl, highly connected on one side, meanly connected on the othcrj 
might have to pass A crowd of unreal beings, good and bad, grave and 
ludiopus, surrounded the pretty, tiimd, young orphan , a coarse sea cap- 
tain an ugly insolent fop, blazing in a superb court dress , another fop as 
ugly and as insolent, but lodged on Snow Hill, and tricked out in second- 
liand finery for the Hampstead ball , an old woman, all wnnkles and rouge, 
flirting her fan with the air of a miss of seventeen, and screaming in a dialect 
made up of lulgarFrendi and vulgar 'English , a poet lean and ragged, with 
a broad Scotch accent By degrees these shadows acquired stronger and 
stronger consistence , the impure which uiged Frances to write became 
irresistible , and the result avas the History of Evchna / 

Then came, naturally enough, a avisli, mingled with many fears, to appear 
before the pubhc, for, timid as Frances uas, and bashful, and altogether 
unaccustomed to hear her oun praises, it is clear that she wanted neither 
a strong passion for distinction, nor a just confidence in her own powers 
Her scheme was to become, if possible, a candidate for fame without run- 
ning any risk of disgrace She had not money to bear the expense of 
printing It was therefore necessary that some bookseller should be in- 
duced to take the nsk , and such a bookseller was not readily found 
Dodsley refused even to look at the manuscript unless he was intrusted witl 
the name of the author A pubhshcr m Fleet Street, named Lowndes, was 
more complaisant Some correspondence took place between this person 
and Miss Burney, who took the name of Grafton, and desired that the 
letters addressed to her might be left at the Orange Coffeehoiise But, 
before the bargain -was finally struck, Fanny tliought it her duty* to obtain her 
father’s consent She told him tint she had wntten a book, that she washed 
to have his permission to publish it anonymously, but that' she hoped that 
he would not insist upon seeing it ^Vhat followed may serve to illustrate 
what we meant when we said that Dr Burney svas as bad a father as so 
goodhearted a man could possibly be It never seems to have crossed hts 
mind that Fanny was about to take a step on which the whole happmess 
of her life might depend, a step which might raise her to an honourable 
emmence, or cover her ivith ndicule and contempt Several people had 
already been trusted, and strict concealment was therefore not to be e\- 
pected On so ^\e an occasion, it was surely his duty to give Ins best 
counsel to his daughter, to win her confidence, to prevent her from 
exposing herself if her book weie a bad one, and, if it were a good one, to 
see tliat the terms which she made with the publisher were hkdy to be 
beneficial to her Instead of this, he only staled, burst out a laughing, 
kissed her, gave her leave to do as she liked, and never even asked tlie 
name of her work The contract wnth Lowndes was speedily concluded 
Twenty pounds were given for tlie copynght, and were accepted by Fanny 
with delight Hei father’s inexcusable neglect of his duty happdy causcil 
her no worse evil than the loss of twelve or fifteen hundred pounds 
After many delays Evelina appeared m January, '1778 Poor Fanny was 
sick with terror, and durst hardly stir'out of doors Some days passed 
before any thing was heard of the book. It had,‘'mdeed, nothing but 
Its own merits to push it into public favour Its author was unknown 
The house by which it was published, was not, we believe, held in high 
estimation No body of partisans had been .engaged to applaud The 
better cIms of readers expected little from a novel about a young lad/s 
entrance' mto the world There was, indeed, at that tune a disposition 
among the most respectable people to condemn novels generally nor was 
this disposition by any means wathout excuse , for works of that sort were 
then almost always siUy, and very frequently wicked 
Soon, however, the first faint accents of praise began to be heard The 
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keepers of flie circulating libraries reported that every body was asking for 
Evelina, and that some person had guessed Anstey to be the author Then 
came a favourable notice m the London Review , ,then another still more 
favourable in the Monthly And now the book found Us way to tables 
which had seldom been polluted by marble covered “volumes Scholars 
and statesmen, who contemptuously abandoned the croud of romances to 
Miss Lydia Languish and Miss Sukey Saunter, were not ashamed to own 
that they could not tear themselves away from Evehna Fine carnages 
and rich liveries, not often seen east of Temple Bar, were attracted to the 
publidier’s shop in Fleet Street Lowndes was daily questioned about the 
audior, but was himself as much m tlie dark as any of the questioners 
The mystery, however, could not remain a mystery long It avas known 
to brothers and sisters, aunts and cousins and they were far too proud and 
too happy to be disaeet Di Bumey wept ovei the book in rapture 
Daddy Crisp shook his fist at his Fanmkin in affectionate anger at not 
iiavmg been admitted to her confidence The truth was whispered to Mrs 
Ihiale, and then it began to spread fast 

. The book had been acimued while it w as asenbed to men of letters long 
conversant with the world, and accustomed to composition But when it 
ivas knoivn that a reserved, silent young woman had produced the best 
work of fiction that had appeared since the death of Smollett, the accla< 
inations were redoubled What she had done was, indeed, extraordinary 
But, as usual, various reports improved the story till it became miraculous; 
Evelma, it ^j’as said, was die work of a girl of seventeen Incredible a 3 
this tale was, it continued to be repeated down to our own time Frances 
was too honest to coufiim it Probably she was too much a woman to con- 
:ra(hct it j and it was long before any of her detractors thought of this mode 
if annoyance Yet there was no ivant of low mmds and bad hearts in the 
veneration which mtnessed her first appearance There was the envious 
Ivcnnck and the savage Wolcot, the asp George Steevens, and the polecat 
fohn Williams It did not, however, occur to them to search the parish 
•egisler of Lynn, m order that they might be able to twit a lady with having 
loucealed her age That truly chivalrous exploit was reserved for a bad 
wnter of oui own time, whose spite she had provoked by not furnishing him 
A'lth materials for a worthless edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, some 
.beets of whidi our readers have doubtless seen round parcels of better books 
But ne must return to our story Tlie tnumph was complete The 
amid and obscure girl found herself on the highest pumacle of fame Great 
nen, on whom she had gazed at a distance wim humble reverence, addressed 
icr with admiration, tempered by the tenderness due to her sex and age 
Burke, Windham, Gibbon, Reynolds, Shendan, were among her most 
irdent eulogists Cumberland acknowledged her ment, after his fashion, 
ay biting his lips and wngglmg m his chair whenever her name was men' 
aoned But it was at Streitham that she tasted, m the highest perfection, 
lie siveets of flattery, mingled with the sweets of fnendship Mrs Thmle, 
hen at die. height of prosperity and populanty, ivitli gay spirits, quick wit, 
ihowy though superficial acquirements, pleasing though not refin^ manners, 
i singularly amiable temper, and a loving heart, felt towards Fanny as 
;owards a younger sister With the Thrtues Johnson was domesticated. 
He was an old Ihend of Dr Bumey , but he had probably taken little notice 
)f Dr Burney’s daughters, and Fanny, we ima^ne, had neier in her life 
lared to speak to him, unless to ask whether he ivanted a nineteenth or a 
iwentieth cup of tea He ivas charmed by her tale, and preferred it to the 
lovels of Fielding, to whom, indeed, he had always been grossly unjust. 
He did not, indeed, carry Ins partiality so fir as to place Evebna by the 
iide of Clanssa and Sir Charles Grandisoii , yet he said that his little favounte 
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had done enough to have made even Richard$on feel uneasy • With John- 
son’s cordial approbation of the bookSvas mingled a fondness, Jialf gallant 
half paternal, for the u nter , and this fondness Ins age and character entitled 
him to show without restraint He began by putting her hand to lus lips 
But he soon clasped her m lus huge arms, and implored her to be a good 
girl Slie uas lus pet, his dear love, hts dear little Burney, his little diar- 
acter-monger At one lime, he broke forth in praise of the good taste of 
liei caps At another lime he insisted on teaching her Latm Tliat, with < 
all lus coarseness and irritability, he was a man of sterling benevolence, has 
long been acknowledged But how gentle and endearing his deportment 
could bo, was not known till the Recollections of Madame D’Aiblay were 
publisiied ' ' i 

We have mentioned a few of the most eminent of those who paid their 
homage to tlie autlmr of Evelina The crowd of inferior admirers would 
require a catalogue os loug as that in the second boob of the Iliad In that 
catalogue would be Mrs Cholmondcley, tlie sayer of, odd things, and Seward, 
much given to yawning, and Baretti, w'ho slew the man m the JIaj market, 
and Faoli, talking broken English, and langlon, taller b} the head than 
any other member of the club, and Lady Milhr, who kept u vase wherein < 
fools were wont to put bad verses, and Jerningham, who wiote verses fit'to 
be pnt into the vase of Lady Millar, and Dr Frankhn, not, as some have 
dreamed, the great Peimsylvanian Dr Franklin, who conld not then have 
paid his lespecis to Miss Burney without much risk of being hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, but Dr rranklin the less, * ' ' 

Afixs ' 

oilrt rdiros 76 tJacs 'tt\afuLAos Afar, 

a\Xtt ToXi> iietwv 

’ 

It would not liave been surpnsmg if ^udi stiLcess Ipid turned evert a strong 
head, and corrupted even a gcneious and alfectipnate nature But, m the 
Diary, we can find no trace of any feeling inconsistent wath a tndy modest 
and amiable disposition There is, indeed, abundant proof that Frances 
enjoyed with an intense, though n troubled, joy, the liohouis whjeh hei 
genius had won , but it is equally clear that her happiness sprang from the 
happinesfi of her father, her sister, and her dear Daddy Crisp XVhile flat- 
tered by the great, the opulent, and the learned, whjle followed along the 
Steyne at^Brighton, and the Pantiles at Tmibndge Wells, by the gaze of 
adminng crowds, her heart seems to have been gtill with the little^domestic 
circle jn Saint Martin’s Sliect If she recoidcd with minute diligence all 
the compliments, delicate and coarse, which she heard wherever she turned, 
she recorded tliem for the eyes of two or three persons who had loved her 
from mfancy, who had loved lier lu obscurity, and to whom her fanie gave 
the purest and most exquisite delight Nothing can be more unjust than to 
confound these outpouiuigs of a kind heart, sure of perfect sympathy, with 
the egotism of a bluestocking, who prates to all who come near hej about 
her own novel or her own volume of sonnets 1 . , 

It was natural that^the triumphant issue of Miss Burney’s fitst venture 
should tempt her to try a second Eveliqa, though it had pispd her fame, 
had added nothing to he^ fortune Sopic of her friends urged her to wnte 
for the stage. ^ Johnson pronjised to give her his advice os to the composi- 
tion Muiphy, who was supposed to understand the temper of ,the pit as 
well os any man of his time, underlook to instruct her as to stage eflect 
Shendon declared that lie would accept a play from her without ejen read- 
ing it Thus encouraged,' she vyrote a comedy named 1 he Witlings Fortu- , 
nately it was never acted or printed We can, we think, easily perceive, from 
the little which-is said on the subject m the Diajy, that The Witlings would 
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have been damned, and that Murphy and Shendan tliought so, though they 
Nveie too polite to say so Happily Frances had a friend who wos not afraid 
to, give her pam Crisp, wiser for her than he had been for himself, read 
the manuscript in his lonely retreat, andmanfully told her that she had faded, 
that to remove blemishes here and there would be useless, that the piece had 
abundance of wt but no interest, that it was had as a >\bolc, that it avould 
remind every reader of the Juimmet Satmtths, which, strange to say, she had 
never read, and that she could not sustain so close a comparison with Moheie 
This opmton, in which Dr Burney concuned, was sent to Frances, ui what 
she called “ a hissing, groaning, catcalling epistle.” But she had too much 
sense not to know that it was heltcr to he hissed and catcalled by her Daddy, 
than by a u hole sea of heads m the pit of Drury Lane Theatre and she had 
too good a heait not to be grateful for so rare an act of friendship She re- 
turned an answer, nhich shows how well she deserved to have a judicious, 
faithful, and affectionate adviser “ I intend, ’ she wrote, “ to console my- 
self for your censure by tins greatest proof I liave ever received of the sin- 
centv, candour, and, let me add, esteem, of my deai daddy. And as I 
happen to love myself more than my play, tins consolation is not aa'crv 
trifling one. This, however, senously I do believe, that when my two 
daddies put tlieir heads together to conceit that hissing, groaning, oitcallmg 
episde diey sent me, they felt as sorry for poor little Miss Bayes as she could 
possibly do for herself Yon see I do not attempt to repay your frankness 
writh an air of pretended carelessness But, though somewliat disconcerted 
just now, I will promtsa not to let my a exation live out another day Adieu, 
my dear daddy, I won’t be mortified, and I won’t be downed, but I wall be 
proud to find I have, out of my own family, as well as in it, a fiiend who 
loses me w'ell enough to speak plain truth to me ” 

Frances now turned from her dramatic schemes to an undertaking far 
better suited to bei talents She determined to wnte a new tale, on a plan 
excellently contrived for the display of the powers in whicli her superiority 
,to other writers lay It wa.s m truth a grand and various picture gallery, 
which presented to the eye a long senes of men and women, each marked 
by some strong peculiar feature There were avarice and prodigality, the 
pnde of blood, and the pride of money, morbid restlessness and morbid 
apatliy, frivolous garrulity, supercilious silence, a Demoentus to laugh at 
every thing, and a Heraclitus to lament over every thing The work pio- 
ceeded fast, and m twelve months was completed It wanted something of 
the simplicity which, had been among the most attractive charms of Evelina , 
but It iumibhed ample proof that the four years which had elapsed since 
Evehna appeared, liad not been unprofitahly spent Those who saw Cecihn 
in manusenpt pronounced it tlie best novel of die nge Mrs Tbrnic laughed 
and wept over it Cnsp was even vehement m applause, and offered to in- 
sure the rapid and complete success of the book for half a crown \Vhat 
Miss Burney received for the copynght is not mentioned m the Diary, but 
we have observed several expressions from which we infer that the sum was 
considerable That the sale would he great nobody could doubt, and 
Frances now had shrewd and experienced advisers, who would not suffer 
her to wrong herself We have been told tliat the publishers gave lier two ^ 
thousand pounds, and we have no doubt that they might have given a still 
largjr sum without being losers t 

Cecilia was pubhshed in. the summer of 1782 The cnnosify of the town 
was mtense We have been informed by persons who remember those days 
that no romance 'of Sir Waltei Scott was more impatiently awaited or more 
eagerly snatched from the counters of Uie booksellers High as public ex- 
pectation was, It was amply satisfied , and Cectha was placed, by general 
acclamation, rmong the classical novels of England. 
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Miss Bumey was now thirty Her youth had been singularly prosperous, 
but clouds soon began to gather over that dear and radiant dawn Events 
deeply painful to a heart so hind as that of Frances followed each, other in 
rapid succession She was first called upon to attend the deathbed of her 
best friend, Samuel Crisp When she returned to Saint Martin’s Street, 
after performing this melancholy dufy, she was appalled by hearing that 
Johnson had been stnick with paralysis , and, not many months later, she 
parted from him for the last tiiqe with solemn tenderness He, wished to 
look on her once more , and on the day before lus death she long remained 
m tears on the stairs leading to his bedroom, m the hope that she might be 
eolled m to receive his blessing He was then sinking fast, and though he 
sent her an affectionate message, was unable to see her But this was not 
the w orst 1 here are separations far more cruel than those \yhich ore made 
by deatli She might weep with proud affection for Cnsp and Johnson 
She had to blush as well as to weep for Mrs Thrale ) 

Life, however, still smiled upon Frances Domestic happiness, friend- 
ship, independence, leisure, letters, all these things ;iveie hers, and she 
flung them all away 

Among the distinguished persons to whom she had been introduced^ none 
appears to have stood higher m her regard than Mrs Delany This lady 
was an interesting and venerable relic of a past age She was the niece of 
George Granville, Lord Lausdoivnc, who, in his youth, exchanged verses 
and compliments with Edmund Waller, and who was among tJie first to 
applaud the opemug genius of Pope She had mamed Dr Delany, a man 
known to his contemporaries as a profound scholar and an eloquent preacher, 
but remembered m our time chiefly as one of that small circle m which the 
fierce spint of Swift, tortured by disappointed ambition, by remorse, and by 
the approaches of madness, sought for amusement and repose Doctor 
Delany had long been de^ His widow, nobly descended, eminently 
accomplished, and retammg, in spite of the infirmities of advanced age, the 
vigour of her faculties and die serenity of her temper, enjoyed and deserved 
the favour of the royal family She had a pension of three hundred a year , 
and a house at Wmdsor, belonging to the crown, had been fitted up for her 
accommodation At this house the King and Queen sometunes called, and 
found a very natural pleasure m thus catching an occasional glimpse of the 
private life of English families 

In December, 1785, Miss Bumey was on a visit to Mrs Delany at Wind- 
sor The dinner was over The old lady was taking a nap Her gmnd- 
niece, a little girl of seven, was playmg at some Chnstmas game, with the 
visiters, when the door opened, and a stout gentleman entered unannounced, 
with a star on his breast, and “ Whaf^ what? what?” m his mouth A 
cry of “ The King ' ” was set up A general scampering followed Miss > 
Burney owns that she could not have been more terrified if she had seen a 
ghost But Mrs Delany came forward to pay her duty to her royal fnend, 
and the disturbance was quieted Frances was then presented, and under; 
went a long examination and cross examination about all that she had writ- 
ten and all that she meant to wnte The Queen soon made her appearance, 
and his Majesty repeated, for the benefit of his consort, the mformatioii 
which he had extracted from Miss Burney The goodnature of the royal , 
pair might have softened even the authors of the Probationary Odes, and 
could’not but be delightful to a young lady who had been brought' up a 
Tory In a few days the visit, was repeats Miss Bumey was more at 
ease than before His Majesty, instead of seeking for mformabon, conde- 
scended to impart it, and passed sentence on many great writers, English 
and foreign Voltaire he pronounced a monster Kousseau he liked rather 

better “ But was there ever,” he cned, ♦^such stuff as great part of Shak- 
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speare’ Only one must not say so But what^tlunk }ou'> What? Is 
there not sad stuffs What’ What?” 

The next day Frances enjoyed the privilege of listening to some equally 
valuable criticism uttered by the Queen touching Goethe and lOopstock, 
and might have learned an important lesson of economy from the mode in 
which her Majesty's library liad been formed “ I picked the book up 
on a stall,” said the Queen “Oh, it is amaamg what good books tliere 
are on stalls"' Mrs Odany, who seems to have understood from these 
words that her Majesty was m the habit of exploring the booUis of Moor* 
ficlda Olid Holy well Street iii person, could not suppress an exclamation of 
surprise. “Why,” said the Queen, “I don’t pick Ultra up myself But I 
have a servant very clever , and, if they are not to be had at the booksellers, 
they art not for me more Uiaii for another ” Miss Burney describes this 
conversation as delightful , and, indeed vve cannot wonder that, with her 
literary tastes, she should be delighted at hearing in how niogmiictnt a man- 
ner tht greatest lady in the land encouraged littriture 

The truth ts, Uiat Frances was fasemated by the condescending kindness 
of the two great personages to whom she had been presented Her fathei 
• was even more infatuated than herself The result was a step of which we 
cannot think with patience, but which, recorded as it is, with all its conse- 
quences, m these volumes, deserves at least this praise, that it has furnished 
a most impressive warning 

A German lady of the name of Ha^erdom, one of the keepers of the 
Queen’s robes, retired about this lime , and her Majesty offered Uie vacant 
post to Miss Burney When we consider that hliss Burney was decidedly 
the most popular writer of fictitious narrative Uicn living, that competence, 
if not opulence, was within her reach, and that she was more than usually 
liappy in her domestic circle, and when we compare the sacrifice which she 
was invited to make with the remuneration which was held out to her, we 
are divided between laughter and indignation 

What was demanded of her was that she should consent to be almost as 
completely separated from her family and friends as if she had gone to Cal- 
cutta, and almost as close a pnsoncr as if she had been sent to gaol for a 
libel , that with talents which Iiad instructed and delighted the highest 
hvmg mmds, she should now he employed only in mixmg snuff and stick- 
ing pins ; that she should be summonm by a wauling woman's bell to a 
waiting woman’s duties , that she should pass her whole life raider the re- 
straints of a paltry etiquette, should sometimes fast till she was ready to 
swoon with hunger, should sometimes stand till her knees gave way with 
fatigue , that she should not dare to speak or move wathout considering 
how her mistress might like her words and gestures Instead of those dis- 
tinguished men and viomen, the flower of all political parties, with whom 
she had been in the habit of mixing on terms of equal friendship, she was 
to liave for her peqietual companion the chief keeper of the robes, an old 
hag from Germany, of mean understandings of insolent manners, and of 
temper which, naturally savage, had now been e.\asperated by disease Now 
and then, indeed, poor Frances might console herself for the loss of Burke’s 
and Windham's society, by joining in the “ celestial colloquy sublime ” of 
ins Majesty s Equemes 

And what wws die consideration for which she was to sell herself to tins 
slavery’ A peerage in her own right’ A pension of two thousand a year 
for life ? A seventy -four for her brother m the navy ? A deanery for her 
brotlier m the churdi’ Not so The price at which she was valued was 
her board, her lodgmg, the attendance of a man-servant, and two hundred 
pounds a year 

The man who, even when hard pressed by hunger, sells his birthright for 
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a niess of pottage, is umvise But what shall we say of him who pirts with 
his birthright, and does not get even the pottage m return? ^ It is not neces- 
sary to inquire whether opulence be an adequate compensation for the sacn- 
iice of bodily and mental freedom } for Frances Burney paid for lcave^to be - 
a piisoner and a menial It was evidently understood' as one of the terms 
ofner engagement, that, whde she was a member of the royal household, 
she nos not to appear bcfoic the public os an author : and| even lied there > 
been no such understanding, her avocations ucre such as left her no Icisun. 
for any considerable uitcUectual effort. That her place was incompatible 
with her literary pursuits was mdeed frmkly admowlcdgcd by tlie King 
wlien she resigned “ She has given up," he said, “five years of her pen ” , 

That during those (i\e yeirs she might, vnthout painful fseition, without 
any exertion that would not have been a pleasure, have earned enough to 
buy an annuity foi hfe much larger than the precarious salary which she 
received at court, is qiule certain The same mcome, too, which’ni Saint 
Martin's Street would liavc afforded her every comfort, 'must have been 
found scanty at Saint James’s Wo cannot venture to speak confidently of 
the price of millinery and jlw cilery , but we are greatly deceived if a lady, , 
who had to attend Queen Charlotte on manypublic occasions, could possibly 
save a farthing out of a salary of two himdrcd a year The principle of the , 
annngement was, in short, simply this, that Frances Burney should become 
a slave, and should be resvardM by bemg made a beggar. 

With what object their Majesties brought her to then* palace, we must 
uw n ourselves unable to conceive Their object could not be to encourage 
her literary exertions , for they took her from a. situation m which it was 
almost certain that she would wntc, and put her into a situation m which 
it was imposaible for her to write Thur object could not be to promote . 
her pecuniary interest , for they look her from a situation whcie she was 
likely to become rich, and put her into a situation lu which she could not 
but continue poor Their object could not be to 'obtain an eminently 
useful waiting maid , for it is dear that, though Miss Bumey was the only " 
woman of her time who could have described the death of Harrcl, thousands 
might have been found more expert in tyuig nbands and filling snuffboxes 
1 o grant her a pension on tlie civil list w ould have been an act of judicious ^ 
liberality, honourable to the court If this was impracticable,' the next 
best thing was to kt her alone That the King and Queen meant her 
nothing but kindness, we do nqt in the least doubt But their > kindness 
was the kindness of persons raised lugh above the mass of mankind, ac- 
customed to be addressed with profound deference, accustomed to see oil 
who approach them mortified by their coldness and elated by then smiles 
fliey fancied that to be noticed by them, to be near' diem, to serve diem, 
was m Itself a Mnd of happiness’; and diat Frances Bumey ought to be 
full of gratitude for being permitted to purchase, by the surrender of health, ^ 
wealth, freedom, domestic affection, and literary fame, ' the privilege of ^ , 
standing behind a royal chair, and holding a pair of royal gloves 

And who can blame them? Who can wonder that princes should, he 
under such a delusion, when diey are encouraged m it by the very persons 
who suffer from it most cruelly? Was it to be expected' that Gcoige die 
Tlurd ai)d Queen Charlotte should understand the interest of Frances , 
Bumey better, or promote it with more zeal, than herself and her fadier'^ 
No deception was practised The conditions- of the house of, bondage, 
were set^forth with all simplicity The hookiwos presented without a 
bait , the net was spread^ in sight of the bud , and the naked hpolc was 
greedily swallowed , and the sdiv bird', made haste to entanale herself m 
die net v > ^ 

It is not strange maeed that an invitation to court should have caused 
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a 'lutteniig la the bosom of an uiexpenenced young ^vomoli But it was 
the duty of the parent to watch over the child, and to show her that on 
one side were only mfantilc vanitw-s ond chinrencal hopes, on the other 
hlietiy, peace of mind, aflluencc, social enjoyments, honourable distuictions 
btrauge to saj , the only hcbuation was on the part of Frances Dr Bnmey 
was transported out of hiniielf witli delight Not sudi are the raptures of 
a Circassm father who has sold hts pretty daughter well to a. Turlush 
slaic nierdnnt Yet Dr Burnov was an amiable man, a man of good 
'ibihties, a man. who had seen mucli of the w orld. But he seems to liavt, 
thought tliat going to court was like going to heaven , that to see princes 
and princesses was a hind of beatific vision, that the exquisite felicity 
enjoyed by loyal persons a. as not eonfined to themsehes, but was com- 
municated by some mysterious tfiluv. or reflection to all who were suftered 
- to daitd at their toilettes, or to bear their trains He overruled all Ins 
daughter’s objections, and himself escorted her to hei prison The door 
closed The hey was turned She, loohingbadc with lender regret on all 
Umtshehad left, and forward with an'ciety and Icrroi to the new life on 
which she vyas entenng, v.os unable to speak or stand, and he went on liis 
way homeward lejoicmg in her marvellous prosperity 
And now began a slavery of five years, of five years taken from the best 
part of life, and wasted in menial dnidgeiyor in recreations duller than 
even menial drudgery, under gallmg restraints and amidst unfnendly or 
miinlercsDng companions The liistoiy of an ordinary day was tins 
Miss Burney had to nse and drees herself early, tint she might be ready to 
answer the royil bell, winch rang at half after seven Till about eight she 
attended m the Queen's dressing room, and bad the honour of lacing hei 
august mistress’s stays, and of patting on the hoop, gown, and neclJiand- 
herchief The mommg was chiefly spent m rummaging drawers and 
laying ime clothes in their proper places Then the Queen was to be 
powdered and dressed for the day Twice n week her ilajesty’s hair was 
curled and craped , and this operation appears to have added a full hour 
to the business of the toilette It was generally three bcfoie Miss Burney 
w os at bberty Then she bad two hours at her own disposal To these 
hours we owe great part of her Diary. At five slie had to attend her 
colleague, Madanie^SUiwellenbcrg, a hateful old toadeater, as illiterate as 
a chambermaid, as piouU as a whole German Chapter, rude, peevish, unable 
to be ir solitude, unable to conduct herself with common decency in society 
With tins delightful associate, Frances Burney had to duie, and pass the 
evening The pair generally remained together from five to eleven, and 
often liad no other company tlie whole time, except during the hour from 
eight to nine, when tlieequemes came to tea If poor Frances attempted 
to escape to her own apartment, and to forget her vvretdiedness over a 
book, the execrable old woman railed and stomicd, and complained that 
she was neglected Yet, when Frances stayed, she was constantly assailed 
witli msolent reproaches- Literary fame was, in the eyes of tlie German 
crone, a blemish, a proof that the person who enjoyed it was meanly born, 
and out of die pale of good society All her scanty stock of broken English 
was employed to express the contempt with winch she regarded the author 
of Evehna and Cecilia Frances detested caids, and indeed knew nothing 
about them , but she soon found that the least miserable way of passing on 
evemng wrtb Sladame Schwellenbctg was at the card-table, and consented, 

. with patient sadncssj to give hours, which might have called forth the 
laughtei and the texts of many generations, to the king of clubs arid the 
knave of spades. Between elcv'en and twelve the bell rang again Jiliss 
Bnmey had to pass twenty minutes or half an hour in undressmg the Queen, 
and w'as tlien at bberty to retire, and to dream that she vvas chatting wiUi 
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Iier brother by the quiet hearth m Saint Martin’? Street, that she was the 
centre of an adminng assembbge at Mrs Crewe’s, that Burke ?ras calling 
her the first woman of the age, or tliat Dilly was giving her a cheque for 
two thousand gumeas 

Men, we must suppose, are less patient than women , for we are utterly 
< at a loss to conceiic how any human being could endure such a life, wlule 
there remained a vacant garret in Grub Street, a crossing 111 want of a 
sweeper, a pansh workhouse, or a pansh vault And it was for such a 
life that Frances Burney had given up liberty and peace, a happy fireside, 
attached friends, a wide and splendid circle of acquaintance, mtellectuaL 
pursuits m whicli she was qualified to excel, and the sure hope of what to 
her avould have been afiluence ' 

There is notlung neiv under Uie sun The last great master of Attic 
eloquence and Attic wit has left us a forcible and touching description' of 
the misery of a man of letters, who, lured by hopes similar to those of 
Frances, liad entered the service of one of tlie magnates' of Rome 
“ Unhappy that I am,” cries the victim of his own childish ambition 
“ would nothing content me but that I must leave mine own pursuits and 
mine old companions, and the life which was without care, and the sleep 
which had no limit sa\c mme own pleasure, and the walks which I wras 
free to take where I listed, and fling myself into tlie lowest pit of a dungeon 
like this^ And, O God ' for what? Was there no way by which I might ' 
liave enjoyed in freedom comforts even greater than those which 1 now ' 
earn by servitude'’ Like a lion which has been made so tame that men 
may lead him about by a thread, I am dragged up and doivn, with broken 
and humbled spirit, at the hecks of those to whom, m mme own domain, 

I should have been an object of awe and wonder And, worst of all, I , 
feel that here I gain no credit, that here I give no pleasure The talents , 
and accomplishments, which charmed a far different circle, are here out of 
place 1 am nide in the arts of palaces, and can ill bear comparison with 
those whose calling, from their youth up, has been to flatter and to sue 
Have I, then, two lives, that, after I ha\e wasted one m the service of 
otheis, there may yet remain to me a second, which 1 may live unto 
myself? ” 

Now and then, indeed, events occurred which disturbed the wretched 
monotony of Fiances Burney's life The court moved from Kew to Wmdsor, r 
and from Windsor back to Kew One didl colonel w ent out of waiting, and 
another dull colonel came into waiting An impertinent sen ant made a 
blunder about tea, and caused a misunderstanding between the gentlemen 
and the ladies A half watted French Protestant minister talked oddly about 
conjugal fidelity An unlucky member of tlie houseliold mentioned a passage 
m the Morning Herald, reflecting on the Queen , and forthwith Madame " 
Schwellenberg began to storm in bad English, and told him that he made 
her “what you call perspire 

A more important occurrence was the King’s visit to Oxford Miss Burney 
went in the royal tram to Nuneham, wms utterly neglected there m the crowd, 
and could with difficulty find a servant to show the way to her bedroom, or 
a hairdresser to arrange her curls She had the honour of entering Oxford"^ 
in the last of a long string of carnages which formed the royal procession, 
of walking after the Queen all day through refectones and chapels, and of 
standmg, half dead witli fatigue and hunger, svhde her august mistress was 
seated at an excellent cold collation At Magdalene College, Frances was 
left for a moment in a parlour, where slie sank down on a chair A good< 
natured equerry saw that she was exhausted, and shared ivith her some 
apneots and bread, which he had wisely put into his pockets At that 
moment the door opened , die Queen entered , the weaned attendants sprang 
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m> j the Iwad aad fn\it w«e bistdy conec-duK " I found,” says poor Miss 
IRtuncy, * that our appuiics in ere to Ise- huppoaed annihilated, at tht same 
aonvent that our bireng’U was to be invincible ” 

Vet Oxford, ncca oxen under sudidisadiantages, “rexixetl m her,” to use 
KcrOA'n\sonla,”aconsciou>ncsa to pleasure which had long lain nearly dor 
n ant ” bhc forgot, during one moment, ti.at she was a waiting maid, and 
felt a-s a woman of true genius might bo expected to feel amidst acncablc 
leinauis of antiquity, l<uutiful woik» of ait, xost repositories of knowledge, 
aiiimemomlji of the illostrioa', dead Had she still been what she ins 
l-cfore her father induced her to take the most fatal step of licr life, we can 
easily imagine what pleasure slit would base denied from a mm: to the 
imhlta>t of l-nglish atici She miglit, indeed, luxe been forced to travel n 
a hack chaise, ard might not luxe worn so fine a gowai of Chambery gauze 
as tint m wblJi she tottered vfter tlie roval party , but with what delight 
would she haxe tbui paced the cloisters, of Magdalene, compared the antique 
gloom of Merton with the ^lendoui of Chmt Church, ami looked down 
lioai the dome of the Radchne Library on Uie nugnificcnt sea of turrets and 
batdcaientSi belov. * ilow gladly xxouhl learned meii luxe laid aside fora 
few liourx Pmdax s Odes and Anslollc's Lillies, to escort die author of Cecilia 
from coUege to college < What neat little banquets would she haxe found 
set oJt in their monastic cells ! Witiixxhat eagerness xvoukl pictures, medals 
and illnnunatcrl nussals luxe been brought forth from the most mysterious 
cahmets for her amuseineiit ' Flow much she ix Quid hax'c had to hear and 
to tell about Johneon, as she walked oxer I’embtokc, and about Reynolds, 
m the ante ehapel of New College ' But these indulgences were not for one 
who lud sold herself uiio bondage 

About eighteen mouilis after the* visit to Oxford, anodier exent dixcrsificd 
the wearisome life* which Frances Icil at court Warren Hastings was 
brought to the bar of the Iloubc of Peers The Queen and Pnneesses xxere 
uTcsent when the* trial commeneed, and MessBurncy was permuted to attend 
Dnnng the subsequent proceeding?, a day rule for the same puqiosc wa» 
occasionally granted to her , for the Queen took the strongest interest in the 
trial, and, when she could not go herself to W estnwnster Hall, liked to receix e 
a report of what had pas ,cd from a person w ho h ui singular poxi ers of obser- 
xatioR, and xxho was, inorcoxer, acouainied xvuh some of the mostdistm* 
gukhr^ manager, ITie portion of ine Diary which relates to this celebrated 
proceeding is lixely and picturesque \ct xvc read it, we own, with pam , 
for K se’cms to Us to proxe* tlut the fine uiidcrslaiuling of Frances Buniey 
was beginning (o feet the penncious influence of a mode of life which is os 
incompatible xvuh health of mind as die air of the Pomptuie marshes with 
health of hotly From the first day she espouses the cause of Hastings w ith 
a presumptuous x ehcmence and acrimony quite inconsistent w itli the modesty 
and suavity of her ordinary deportment She shudders when Burke enters 
the Hall at the head of the Commons She pronounces him the cruel 
oppressor of an innocent man She is at a loss to conceive how die managers 
can look at the defendant, and not blush "Windham comes to her fiom the 
mamget's box, to offer her rcfrcstimenh “ But,” says she, “ I could not 
break bread with him " ITicn, again, she exclaims, “ Ah, Mr Windham, 
how came you ever engaged m so cruel, so unjust a cause?” “Mr Burke 
saw me,” she says, “ and be bowed with the most marked civility of man- 
ner ” This, be It observed, was just after Ins opemng speech," a speech 
which had produced a mighty effect, and which, certainly, no other orator 
that ever lived could have made “ My curtsy,” she continues, “ xm tlie 
most ungrateful, distant, and cold , I could not do otherwise ; so hurt I felt 
to see him die head of such a cause ” Now, not only had Burke treated her 
yyith constant kindness, but the very last act which he performed on the day 
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on wlncli he \vns turned out of the Pay OfGce, about four years liefare Uns 
tnaf, was, to make Doctor Burney organist of Chelsea Hospital When^ at 
the Westminster election, Doctor Burney was divided between his gratitude 
for this favour and Ins Tory opmions, Burke m the noblest manner disclaimed 
all right to exact a sacrifice of principle ‘'‘Vou have little or no obligations 
to me,” he wrote , but if you had as many as 1 really wish it were in my 
powei, os It IS certainly m my desire, to lay on you, 1 hope you do not think 
me capable of confemng them, in o^er to subject your mindtor your affairs 
to a painful and mischievous servitude ” Was tins a man to be uncivilly 
treated by a daughter of Doctor Burney, because she chose to difier from him 
respecting a vast and most complicated question, whichhc had studied deeply 
during many years, and which she had never studied at' all? It is clear, 
from &I 1 SS Burney’s own narrative, that, when she behaved so uni mdty to 
Mr Burke, she did not even know of what Hastings was accused One thmg, 
however, she must have known, that Burke had been able to convmce a 
House of Commons, bitterly prejudiced against himsdf, that the charges 
were well founded, and that Pitt and Dundas had concurred v.ith Fox and 
bhendan, m supporting the impeachment Surely a 'woman of far mfenor 

abilities to Miss Burney might have been expected to see that this never 
could have happehed unless tliere had been a strong case against the late 
Governor-General And there was, ns all, reasonable men now admit, a 
strong case against him ' Tliat there were great pubhc services to be set off 
against his great enmes is perfectly true. But his services and his crimes 
were equally unknown to the lady who so confidently asserted Ins perfect - 
innocence, and imputed to Ins accusers, that is to say, to all the greatest 
men of all parties in the state, not merely enor, hut gross injustice and 
barbarity ^ ’ ‘ 

She had, it is tnic, occasionally seen Mr Hastings and had found hts 
manners and conversation agreeable But surely she could not be so wealr 
as to infer from the gentleness of his deportment m'a drawing room, that 
he was incapable of committing a great state crmie, under the influence of' 
ambition and revenge A silly Miss, fresh from a boarding school, might 
fall into such a mistake , but the wdmnn who had dr.awn the charactcr^of 
3Ir Monchton should have known better - ' 

The truth is that she had been too long at Court bhe was sinking mtp a 
slavery worse than that of the body llie iron was begmning to enter into 
the soul Accustomed dunng many months to watch the eye of g 'mistress, 
to receive with boundless grabtude the &lighte$t mark of royal condescension, 
to feel wretched at eveiy symptom of royal displeasure, to associate only 
with spints long tamed and broken in, she was degenerating unto somethmg 
fit for her place Queen Charlotte was a violent partisan of Hastmgs,*had 
received presents from him, and liad so far departed from the \ seventy 
of her virtue as to lend her countenance to his wife, whose conduct had 
ceitainly been as reprehensible as that of any of the frad beauties who 
were then iigidly excluded from the English Court 'Ihe King, it vvas well 
known, took the same side To the Ivmg and Queen all the members of 
the household looked submissiv ely for guidance Plie impeacliment, there- 

fore, was an. atrocious persecution , the managers w ere rascals , the defend- 
ant was the most deserving and the worst' used man m tlie kingdom. Ihis 
was the cant of the whole palace, from Gold Sbek in Waiting, down to the 
Table-DeckerS and Yeomen of the Silver Scullery , and Miss 'Bumey canted 
like the test, though m livelier tones, and witli Jess bitter fechngs ’’ ' 

The account vymch she has 'given of the King’s illness contains much 
excellent narrative and desciiption, and will, we think, be as much valued 
^ the historians of a future age as any equal porbon of Pepy’s or Evelyn’s 
Dianes That account shows also how'affeebonate and compassionate her 
, nature vvas But it shows also, we must say, that her wav of Im. was rapidly 
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impatnug her powers of reasoning and her sense of justice We do not 
mean to discuss, m this place, the question, whether the views of Mr lE’itt 
or those of Mr Fo\ respecting the regency were the more correct It is, 
indeed, quite needless to discuss lhat question ‘ for the censure of Miss 
Burney falls alike on Pitt nnd Fox, on majority and nunonty She is angry 
with the House of Commons for presuming to inquire .whether the ICing was 
mad'ornot, and whether there was a chance of his rccovenng Ins senses 
‘ A melanclioly day,” she writes , “news bad both at home and abroad 
At home the dear unhappy king still worse , abroad new exapainations voted 
of the physicians Good heavens ' what an insult does this seem iiom 
Parhamentary power, to iniestigate and bring forth to the world every cir- 
cupistance of such'a malady as is ever held sacred to secrecy m the most 
private families ' How indignant we all feci here, no avoids can say ” It 
IS proper to observe, that the motion which louscd all this indignation at 
Kew avas made by Mr Pitt limisclf We see, therefore, that the loyalty of 
the minister, avho avas then generally regarded as the most heroic champion 
of his Prmce, avas lukewarm indeed when, compared avxth the bodmg zeal 
avhich filled the pages of the backstairs and the women of the bedchamber 
Of the Regency Bill, Pitt’s own bill, Miss Burney spealts wath horror “ I 
shuddered," she says, ‘ to hear it named ” Andagam, “ Oh, how dreadful 
avill he the day avhen that unhappy bill takes place ' I cannot approve the 
plan of it ” 'Hie truth is that Mi Pitt, avhetlier a avise and upright states- 
man or not, was a statesman , and whatever motives he might have for 
imposmg restrictions on the legcnt, fdt that m some way or other there must 
be some provision mi\de for the execution of some part of the kingly office, 
or that no government would he left in the country But this w as a matter 
of wludi the household never thought It never occurred, as far as we can 
see, to the Exons and Keepers of the Robes, that it was necessary that tlieie 
should be somewhere or other a power m the state to pass laws, to preserve 
order, to pardon criminals, to fill up offices, to negotiate wuth foreign govern- 
ments, to command the army and navy. Nay, these enlightened politicians, 
and Miss Burney among the rest, seem to have thought tliat any person who 
considered the subject with reference to the public interest, showed himself 
to be a bad-hearted man Nobody wonders at this m a gentleman usher , 
but It IS melancholy to see genius smkmg into such debasement ' 

Hunngmoie than two jeaisaftenthe lOng’s recovery, Frances dragged 
on a' miserable existence at the palace. The consolations, which had for a 
time mitigated the wretdiedness of senitude, were one by one withdrawal 
Mrs Delany; whose soaety had been a great lesource when the Court was 
at Windsor, was now dead One of the gentlemen of the royal establish- 
ment, Colonel Digby, appears to have been a man of sense, of taste, of some 
leading, and of prepossessing manners Agreeable associates were scarce 
in the prison house,, and he and Miss Buniey therefore naturally became 
attached to eadi other. She oiviis that she i alued him as a fnend , and it 
would not have been strange if his attentions had led her to entertain fot him 
a sentunent warmer than fiicndship He quilted the Court, and married m 
a way winch astonished Miss Buincy greatly, and which eiidently wounded 
her feelings, and lowered him m her esteem The palace grew duller and 
duller , Madame Schwcllcnhcrg hccame'morc and more savage and insolent , 
and now the health of poor Frances bi^aii to give way , and all who saw 
her pale face, hci emaciated figure, and her feeble walk, predicted that her * 
sufferings would soon be o\ er , 

' Frances uniformly spcal,5 of her royal mistress, and of the princesses, with 
respect and affection The prmcesscs seem to have well desen ed all die 
praise/ winch is bestowed on them m the Diary Ihey wfere, we doubt not, 
most amiable women But “ the sweet queen,” as she is constantly ealled 
in these volumes, as not by any means an object of admiration to us She 
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had undoubtedly sense enough to know what kmd of deportment suited hef 
high station, and selfcommand enough to mamtain that deportment mvan- 
ably She was, m her intercourse with Miss Burney, gener^y gracious and 
affable, sometimes, when displeased, cold and reserved, but never, under 
any circumstances, rude, peevish, or violent ' She knew how to dispense, 
gracefully and skilfully, those little civilities which, when paid by a sovereign, 
arc prized at many tunes their mtrmsic value , how to pay a comphment , 
how to lend a book , how to ask after a relation But she seems to Iia\c 
been utterly regardless of the comfort, the health, the life of her attendants, 
v'lien her oivn convenience was concerned Weak, feverish, hardly able to 
stand, I< ranees had still to nsc before seven, in order to dress the sweet Queen, 
and to sit up till midnight; in order to undress the sweet Queen The in- 
disposition of the handmaid could not, and did not, escape the notice of her 
royal mistress But the established doctnne of tlie Court was, that all sick- 
ness was to be considered as a pretence until it proved fatal The only way 
in which the invalid could clear herself from the suspicion of mahngenng,'as 
It is called in the army, was to go on lacing and unlacmg, till she fell down 
dead at the royal feet. ‘ ‘ This,’’ Miss Burney wrote, when she ivas suffering 
cruelly from sickness, ivatching, and labour, “is by no means from hardness 
of heart , far othenvise 1 here is no hardness of heart in any one of them , 
but It IS prejudice, and ivant of personal experience ” 

Many strangers sympathized with the bodily and mental sufferings of this 
disbnguished woman All who saw her saw that her frame was smking, 
that her heart was breaking The last, it should seem, to observe the change 
was her fa&er At length, in spite of himself, his eyes were opened In 
May, 1790, his daughter had an interview of three hours witli him, the only 
long mterview which they had had smee he took her to Windsor m 1786 
She told him that she was miserable, that she was worn with attendance 
and nant of sleep, that she had no comfort in life, nothing to love, nothing 
to hope, that her family and friends were to her as though they were not, 
and were remembered by her as men remember the dead From daybreak 
to midnight the same killing labour, tlie same lecreations, more hatefd than 
labour itself, followed each other without vanety, without any interval of 
liberty and repose 

The Doctor was greatly dejected by this news , but nas too goodnatured 
a man not to say that, if she wished to resign, his house and arms were open 
to her Still, however, he could not bear to remove her from the Court 
His veneration for royalty amounted m truth to idolatrj' It can be com- 
pared only to the grovelling superstition of those Synan devotee^ who made 
their children pass through the fire to Moloch IVhen he induced his 
daughter. to accept^thc place of keeper of the robes, he entertauied, as 
she tells us, a hope that some worldly advantage or other, not set down in 
the contract of service, would be the result of her connection with the Court 
What advantage he expected a\e do not know, nor did he probably know 
lumself But, whatever he expected, he certainly got nothing MissBuniey 
had been lured for board, lod^ng, and two hundred a year Board, lodg- 
ing, and two hundred a year, she had duly received We hav e looked care- 
fully through the Diary, in the hope of finding some trace of those extra- 
ordinary benefactions on which the Doctor reckoned But we can discover 
only a promise, never performed, of a gown and for this promise Miss 
Blimey was expected to return thanks, such as might have suited the beggar 
with whom Saint Martin, in the legend, divided his cloak The experience 
of four years was, however, insufficient to dispel the illusion wlucli had 
taken possession of the Doctor’s mmd , and, betiveen the dear father and 
the sweet Queen, there seemed to be little doubt that some day or other 
Frances would drop down a corpse Six pionths had e}apa^ smee the iij- 
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^erview between the pixcnt and the daughter The resignation was notsent 
jn The suflcrcr grew' worse and worse She took bark , but it soon ceased 
to produce a beneficial cifcct. She was stimulated with wine , she was 
soothed with opium ; but m vain Her breath began to fad The whisper 
that she wxs in a decline spread through the Court The pains in her side 
became so se\ere that she was forced to crawl from the card- table of the 
old Fuiy to whom she was tethered, three or four times in an evening, for 
the purpose of taking hartshorn Had she been a negro slave, a humane 
planter would have excused her from work But her Majesty showed no 
mercy Thncc a day Uie accursed bell still rang ; the Queen was still to 
be dressed for the morning at seven, and to be dressed for the day at noon, 
and to be undressed at midnight 

But there had ansen, in literary and fashionable society, a general feeling 
of compassion for Miss Burney, and of indignation against both her lather 
and the Queen “ Is it possible,” said a great I'rtnch lady to the Doctor, 
“that jour daughter IS in a situation where she is never allowed aholiday?” 
Horace Walpole wrote to Frances, to express his sympathy Boswell, boil- 
ing over with good natured luge, almost forced an entrance into the palace 
to sec her “My dear ma’am, why do you stay? It won’t do, ma’am , 
you must resign We can put up with it no longer Some very violent 
measures, 1 assure you, will be taken We shall address Dr Burney m a 
body ” Burke and Reynolds, though less noisy, were zealous in the same 
cause Windham spoke to Dr Burney , hut found him stdl irresolute “ I 
w ill set the club upon him,” cried Windham , “ Miss Burney has some very 
true admirers tliere, and 1 am sure they will eagerly assist ” Indeed the 
Blimey family seem to have been apprelicnsive that some public affront, such 
os tlic Doctor’s unpardonable folly, to use the mildest term, had nchly de 
served, would be put upon hmi Ihe medical men spoke out, and plainly 
told him that his daughter must resign or die 

At last paternal affection, medical authority, and the voice of all London 
crjing shame, triumphed over Dr Burney’s love of courts He-determined 
that Fronccsshould write a letter of resignation It was with difficulty that, 
though her life was at stake, she mustered spirit to put the paper into the 
Queen’s hands “ I could not,” so runs the Diary, “summon courage to 
present my memorial my heart always failed me from seeing the Queen’s 
entire freedom from such an expectation For though I was frequently so 
ill in her presence that 1 could hardly stand, I saw she concluded me, while 
life remained, inevitably hers ” 

At last with a trembling hand the paper was delivered Then came the 
storm Juno, as in the ^ncid, delegated the work of vengeance to Alecto 
The Queen was calm and gentle , but iladame Schwcllenberg raved like a 
maniac in the incurable ward of Bedlam ' Such insolence * Such ingrati- 
. tudei Such folly' Would Miss Burney bnng utter destruction on herself 
and her fatnilj ? Would she throw away the inestimable advantage of royal 
protection ’ Would she part with privileges which, once relinquished, could 
never be regained It was idle to talk of health and life If people could 
not live 111 the palace, the best thing that could befall them was to die in it 
'fhe resignation was not acceptetl The language of the medical men be- 
came stronger and stronger Dr Burney’s parental fears were fully roused ; 
and be explicitly declared, in a letter meant to be shown to the Queen, that 
his daughter must retire The Schwcllenberg raged like a W'lld cat > “A 
acene almost homble ensued," says Miss Burney “ She was too much en- 
raged for disguise, and uttered the most furious expressions of indignant 
contempt at our proceedings. I am sure she would gladly have confined 
us both in tlie Bastille, had England such a misery, as a fit place to bnng 
us to ouiselves, fromadauiig so outrageous, against imperial wishes ” This 
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passage desencs noticci as being the only one in the Diaiy, so faros we 
have observed, vhich shows Miss Burney to have been aware that she was 
a native of a free country, tliat she could not be pressed for a waitnig-maid 
against her will, and that she had just as good a right to live, if' she chose, ' 
in Saint Martin’s Street, ns Queen Charlotte had to live m Saint James’s 
The Queen promised that, after the next biitlidny. Miss Burney should be 
set at liberty But tlic promise was ill kept , and her Majesty showed dis- 
pleasure at being reminded of it At length P'raiiccs was informed that m , 
a fortnight her attendance should cease “Iheaid this,” she says, “with 
a fearful presentiment I should surely nevei go through another fortnight, 
in so weak and languishing and painful a state of health , As the time 
of scpamtion approaclicd, the Queen's cordiality rather diminished, and 
traces of intemm displeasure appeared sometimes, arising from an opinion I 
ought rather to have struggled on, live or die, than to quit her > Yet I am 
suie she saw how poonvas my own chance, except by a change in the mode 
of life, and at least ceased to wonder, though she could not approve ” Sweet 
Queen ' What noble candour, to admit that the undutifulncss of people, 
who did not think the honour of adjusting her tuckei-s worth tlie sacrifice of 
their own lives, n-as, though highly criminal, not altogether unnatural , 

AVe perfectly miderstand her Majesty’s contempt for the live"? of others 
where her own pleasure was concerned But what pleasure she can have 
found in having Miss Burney about her, it is not so easy to comprehend 
That Miss Burney was an eminently skilful keeper of the robes is not very 
piobablc Few women, indeed, had paid less attention to dress Now and 
then, m the course of five years, she had been asked to read aloud or to 
write a copy of veises But better readers might easily liavc been foimd 
and her veises were worse than even the Poet Laureate’s Birthday Odes 
Perhaps that economy, which was among her Majesty’s most conspicuous 
virtues, hod something to do with her conduct on tilts occasion Miss Burney 
had never huitcd thatishc expected a retiring pension ; and indeed would 
gladly have given the little that she had for freedom But her Majesty 
knew wliat the public thought, and what became hei own dignity She 
could not for very shame suTer a woman of distinguished genius, who had 
quitted a lucrative career to wait on her, who had served her faithfully for a 
pittance dunng five years, and whose constitution had been impaired by 
labour and watching, to leave the couit without some mark of royal liber- 
ality George tlie Third, who, on all occasions where Miss Burney was 
concerned, seems to have behaved like on honest, goodnatured gentleman, 
felt this, and said plainly that she was entitled to a provision At length, 
m return for all the miseiy which she had undergone, and for the hcaltli 
which she had sacrificed, an annuity of one hundred pounds was granted to 
her, dependent on the Queen’s pleasure " 

Then the prison was opened, and Frances was free once more. Jolinson, 
as Burke observed, might have added a striking page to his poem on the 
Vanity of Human AVishes, if he had lived to see his little Burney as slie went 
into the palace and as she came out of it , ' 

The pleasures, so long untasted, of liberty, of friendship, of domesUc 
affection, were almost too acute for her shattered frame But happy days 
and tranqml nights soon restored the healtli which the Queen’s toilette and 
Madame Schwellenbeig’s card-table had impaired Kind and anxious faces 
surrounded tlie invalid. Conversation the most pohshed and bnlliant re- 
vived her spirits. Travelling was recommended to her , and she rambled 
by easy journeys from cathedral to catlicdral, and from watering place to 
watering place. She crossed the New Forest, and visited Stonehenge and 
“Wilton, the cliifs of Lyme, and the beautiful valley of SidmouA Thence 
she journeyed by Powderham Castle, and by the rums of Glastonbury Abbey 
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a hand oruc J -i m, frsnlr oMierhke 1 larmtiA, ami ‘onic tute for letters 
'iltc p.cjudiocs whiclt I‘ia\ce-f Ind itinteivtd aijaiast the eoiwtitutioinl 
«(»> a'ots of Tra’' ca rapally v jiiid cd She hvieiud with npinre to Talley* 
d and Madarie *}e Sutl, tomed with M li’Arbhyin esecraiin.^ the* 
J oohlns •'iid inwrcpnj lof tin* unhappy Jjourlmii’., took hrciiUi kssous 
l)u,n him, tell lu love vith hmt, a ni niamud him on no I etter piuvisiun 
ilai.t V ptecanous anuiuty < f or^ Iiuudieat pound. 

Uvn. the iJwiy s.uus for the jneM,nu We will, therefore, hnni» out 
rw«ats\« to a sj-eetly elg-e, bj rap wly recount mji the most important events 
mIhcIj ..elnowto have lieftllen M-’dinn li \rbLtydunni' the litter jwt 
of her h)< 

M, U'Arh’ay'H fmtime had jtenslied ui the* };eneral wreck of the French 
Ke.tiJut on , and m a foreign con itry !»> t dents, wh never they iin> have 
I cvn, cmiW scarcely i lake Ian ncli. flie i,isk of {novnlmir for the* tamily 
dc,i}Hc,t on h's wn'e. In the je ir ijrjG, sin pnbleshed by snbscnption her 
third nove'l, C'ni’lh It va. imjnt.ently expccieil by the public , and the 
'itm w luck she cbtamed fur it was, we bchevt, {yreater than had ever at that 
time been rcccive'il for a novel \Vc have heard that she clcired more 
lh,.u Uuec ihoauml fpime.o.'? IJui v.e give* this merely a.s a nimour C i- 
iiiiila, however, iiQ.cralLunedpopulnmyhke'Uiatvvhich I'velmaand Cecilit 
had eiiioytd ; *.Jiil it must be allovve-il tint thca wnsajAireeptiblefalhngoJt, 
wot 1 nfctd in humour or m power of portnymg ehaneicr, but m gnee and 
m nuriiy of .i>'e 

Wc have heard that, about tlust'me, iiragedyby Madame d'Arbhi) was 
r>v.rfurmi d without sucwiss W e du not know w ixether it was ever pruited , 
i.or indeed have we had lime to make any teM.,irehe*smto its hisloreor inents 
During the short truce which followed the treatyof Anuens, hi D’Arblay 
vtsitenl France Lmnston and Lr FaytUe reprtseiitwl hic claims to the 
Frcacli government, and obtained a promise tli.it he should be reinstated m 
bis nulitary rank, -M D’Arbl ly, however, msLte*d tliat he should never he 
icqmred to serve rgamst the eomilrjmen of Ins wife Ihe First Consul, of 
course, would not tie'ar of sjeh a condition, and ordered the general’s com* 
mission to be mstonlly revoked 

Madaine D'Arblaj joineil her husband at Pans, a short time before the 
war of tS03 broke oi|t, and amaiiicd m France ten years, cut off from almost 
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all intercourse wth the land of her birth At length, when Napoleott|Wa| 
on his inarch to Moscow, she mth<great difficulty obtained from, his ministers 
permission to visit her own countiy, in company -with her son, ,who was a 
native of England She returned m time to receive the last blessing of her 
father, who died in his eighty-seventh year In 1814 she published her 
last novel, the Wanderer, a book which no judicious fnend to her memory 
will attempt to draw from the oblivion into which it has justly fallen In' 
the same >ear her son Ale\andef was sent to Cambridge He obtained an 
honourable place among the wranglers of his year, and was elected a fellow 
of Christ’s College But his reputation at the University was higher than 
might be inferred from his success in academical contests His Frendi 
education had not fitted him for the examinations of the Senate House , but, 
in pure mathematics, we have been assured by some of his competitors that 
he hatl very few equals He went into the church, and it avas thought likely 
that he avould attain high eminence as a preacher , but he died before his ^ 
mother All that we have heard of him leads us to believe that he avas 
such a son as such a mother deserved to have In 1832,'Madame D’Arblay" 
published the memoirs of her father , and on the 6th of Januarj, 1840, she 
died in her eighty eightli year 

We noav turn from the life of Madame D’Arblay to her avntmgs There 
can, ave apprehend, be little difference of opinion as to the nature of her 
merit, avhatevcr differences may exist as to its degree She avas emphatically 
avhat Johnson calfed her, a charactermonger It avas in the exhibition of 
human passions and avhims tliat her strength lay, and in this department' 
of art she had, aa'e think, aery distinguished skill 

But in order that ai c may, according to our duty as kmgs at arms, versed 
111 the laavs of literary precedence, marshal her to the exact seat to which ^ 
she IS entitled, ave must carry our examination somearhat further 

There is, in one respect, a remarkable analogy between the faces and the 
minds of men No tavo faces are alike , andyet very few faces deviate very 
avidely from the common standard Among the eighteen hundred thousand , 
human beings avlio inhabit London, there is not one avho, could be taken by 
his acquaintance for another , yet we may avalk from Paddington to Mile 
End without seeing one person in avhom any feature is so overcharged that 
ave turn round to stare at it An infinite number of vaneties lies between 
limits avliich are not aery far asunder The specimens avhich pass those 
limits on either side, form a very small minonty ' , 

It IS the same with the characters of men Here, too, the variety passes 
all enumeration But the cases m which the deviation from the common 
standard is striking and grotesque, are very few In one mmd avarice pre- 
dominates, m another, pnde , in a third, love of pleasure , just ns m one 
countenance die nose is the most marked feature, while in others the chief 
expression lies in the brow, or in the lines of the mouth 'But there are very 
few countenances in which nose, brow, and moutli do not coiitnbute, though 
111 unequal degrees, to the general effect , and so there are a ery few characters 
in which one overgrown propensity makes all others utterly insignificanl: 

It IS evident that a portrait pamter, who was able only to represent faces 
and figures such as those which we pay money to sec at fairs, would not, 
however spirited his execution might be, take rank among the highest artists 
He must mways be placed below those who have skill to seize peculiarities 
which do not amount to deformity The slighter those peculiarities, the 
greater is the merit of the limner who can catch them and transfer them to 
ms canvass To paint Daniel Lambert or the living skeleton, the pig faced 
lady or the Siamese twins, 'so that nobody can mistake them, is an exploit 
within the reach of a si^painter A third-mte artist might give us ,the 
iquiiit of Wilkes, and the depressed nose and protuberant cheeks of Gibbon 
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It weuIJ w . Jire 1 math tlc^ite of blill to ptail two sudi men Mr 
('ftnmi.jl^t'uiS'irlhcnas l^uuncc, aotUnt nobwl> ^vhohajlmcr ^en them 
tuulki fi.ir a moment I'eMtale to ASMgti c.tch ptaurc to its onaiiin] Here the 
jicfc cainraittrfii wovM Us «iuuc at fanh He would find m neither face 
f.n/ th'X'^ on which lie couM hy ludd for the putj>o-e of inahin^ a dutmc' 
Iwo wnpl* Ifild forehcadj, twouqular prolilci, two full faces of the 
fame ov d fonut would U'ide Ina att; and ho wuutd I o reduced to the mis 
ctalilc 'InU » f a ni.iijj thar name-, at the foot of his piwturo Vet there w oi. 
a great diUvKuce , and a per 'on who had ocor them once would no moro 
Kasa mv-oahcT oito ot them for the other than he would ha\e nustaken Mr 
i'lU for Mr Fox But the tbfurcacc lay m dtiicatc lii,tamcnls and shades, 
rc-orrsca for j^nat, of a rate order 

'Ch„ d,'ti'iclto,t turn, through all the imitative arts I'ooto s nuinior} was 
ca.pi<>,;(cl> laiiictu.t->, hi,- tl w Vs all cancatutc Ifc oould take off on!> some 
stran-je i^^cuhaRty, a stammer or thsp, t N*orthutnhnan burr or an Irish 
trogee, a i.:iAp or t ahutde. “ If v man,” said Johnson, ** hops on one 
Aj,, Foote can hop on ore leg '* (larnck, on iht other Iniid, could scire 
thi,ic ditterei CCS of in 'inner a.td pnmuna ition, which, though highly char- 
act«l,i’e are jet toojhgh, tohedcicnhcd Foote, we haveiio doubt, could 
ita\e made ,* c ilajMiri-et thcatne shake with laughter bj imititiug a ton- 
\crsatiui between a ficotchni in and a homers bhire man But G.irnek could 
ha\tf Instated a cons crs-ilion between two fashionable men, both models of 
the best breeding. Lord ( hustei field, for example*, and I oid Albeiinrle, so 
ji.at no f cr-on could doubt whidi wm, which, although no person could 
aj’ that, in a«\ {wniit, either I ord ChcstcrlicUl cr Ia>td Albemarle spoke 
or mured otliervis*, than in confomntj with the iusage*s of the best society 

‘I he Aine* dtsi'iiciion « found m the dnnu and in fictitious mrntivc 
H.glcit among those who ha\c exhibited human nature bv means of dia- 
to'p'y. Stands bhik .jMn'e His car cly is like* the vancty of inuire, endless 
dwcrsitj, scarcely anj moivViosiiy 'ihe characters of which he has gi\cn 
u., an impression, as vteid w tint which we leccivc from Uie characters of 
our own x->oCulc , aie to l>e reckoned by scores Vet in all these* score* 
hanilv one character is to Ih. found winch deviates widely from the common 
siondaid, and which we should call very ececntnc if we met it m real life 
'H'c silly notion that every man has one nding pavsion, and tliat thm clue*, 
once ^iuun, unntvcl i alt the inystcncs of his conduct, finds no countenance 
m the* plajs of Shaksjieare 1 here man 3ppe*ar3 as he is, made up of a 
crowd of pv-iions, ivhidi contend for the mastery over him, and goienihun 
in turn WJnt i> Hamlet's ruling jnssion ’ Or Othello's ? Or Harry the 
I'lfth’s? OrWolsey's? OrI,ur** OrShjlock’s’ Or Benethek’s? Or 
Macbeth’s? Or tint of Cassius ’ Or Uut of Falconbndgc ? But w e miglit 
go on forever 1 ake a single cxam{de,Sh) lock Is he so eager for money 
a*, to lie mdiffctcnt to revenge ? Or so eager for ruv enge as to be inditTerent 
to money'’ Or so bent on both together as to be mdiirerent to the honour 
of lus nation and the law of Moses’ AU his propensities arc mingled with 
cadi other, so that, ui trying to apportion to each Us proper part, we find 
the same difficulty which constantly meets us m real life A superficial 
enlic mayjcij, Uni hatted is Shy lock’s lulmg passion But how many pas- 
sions have amalgamated to form that hatred? It is partly Uic result of 
w ounded ptwlc Antonio has called him dog It is p irliy the result of cov c- 
tousness ' Antonio has hindered hiiu of half a million , and, when Antonio 
is gone, there will lie no limit to the gains of usury It is partly the result of 
national and religious feeling Antonio has spit on the Jewisa gabardine , 
and tlic oath of revenge has been sworn by the Jewish Sabbath We might 
gi> through all the characters which we have mentioned, and through fifty 
more m the same way, for it i$ the constant manner of Shakspeare to re- 
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present the human mind as lymg, not under the ahsolule dominion of one 
despotic propcnsit}, but under a mixed government, in which a hundicd 
powers balance each other Admirable as he was in all parts of his art, we 
most admire him for this, that while he has left us a greater number of stnk- 
mg portraits than all otlicr dramatists put together, he has scarcely left us 
a single caricature 

Shakspeare has had neitlicr equal nor second But among the writers m ho^ 
in the point whicli we have noticed, have approached nearest to Ihemmmer 
of tlic great master, we have no hesitation m placmg Jane Austen, a woman 
of whom England is justly proud She has given us a multitude of char* 
acters, all, m a certain sense, commonplace, all such as i\e meet every day 
Yet they are all as perfectly discriinmated from each other os if they were 
the most eccentnc of human beings There are, for example, four cleigy- 
men, none of whom we should be surprised to find in any parsonage in the 
kingdom, Hr Edivard Feirars, Mr Henry Tilney, Mr Edmund Bertmui^ and 1 
Air Ellon They ire all specimens of the upper part of the middle class 
1 hey liave all been hberally educated They all lie under the restraints of 
the same sacred piofcssion They ace all young They are all m love 
Not one of them has any hobby-horse, to use the phrase of Stemc Not 
one has a ruhng passion, such as iv e read of m Pope AMio would not hav e 
expected them to be insipid likenesses of eacli other? No such thmg' 
Ilarpngon is not more unlike to Jourdain, Joseph Surface is not more unlike 
to Sir Lucius O’Trigger, than every one of Miss Austen’s young divines to 
all his reverend brethren And ahnost all this is done by touches so deli- 
cate, that they elude analysis, that they defy the powers of description, and 
that we know tliem to exist only by the general effect to which they bare 
contributed 

A Ime must be draw 11, we conceive, betw een artists of this class, and those 
poets and novelists whose skill lies m the exhibiting of what Ben Jonson 
called humours The w ords of Ben are so much to tlie purpose that we will 
quote them 

“ tVhen some one peculiar iiuabtjr ' 

Doth so po-scss a man, that it doth draw 

> All his ouects, bis spirits, and his powers, 

III their confluxions all to run one wa>, , ' 

This may be truly said to be a humour " ' 

! 

riicie are undoubtedly pemons, m avhom humours such as Ben describes 
have attained a complete ascendency The avarice of Elwes, the msane de- . 
sire of Sir Egerton Brydges for a barony to which he had no more right than 
to the crown of Spain, the malevolence which long meditation or imaginary 
’ wrongs generated m the gloomy imnd of Bellmgham, arc instances < The 
feehng xvluch animated Clarkson and other virtuous men against the slave- 
trade and slavery, is on instance of a more honourable kind, 

■ Seeing that such humours exist, we cannot deny that they are proper sub- 
jects for the imitations of art Butwc conceiie that the imitation of such 
humours, however skilful and amusing„is not an aiduevement of the highest 
order, and, os such humours are rare m real life, they ought, we conceive, 
to he sparmgly introduced into works which profess to be pictures of real 
life Neverdieless, a writer may show so much genius in the exhibition of 
these humours as to be fairly entitled to a distinguished and permanent rank 
among classics ^The chief seats of all, however,^ the places on the dais and 
under the C-anopy, are reserved for the few who have excelled m the diflicult 
art of portraymg characters in which no smgle feature is extravi^ntly over- 
charged *■ . ' ' 

If wc have expounded the law soundly, we can have no diAlculty m apply- 
mg It to'the particular cascibeforc us Madanu, D’ Ai blay has kft us scarcely - 
an> thing but humours Almost every one of her men andxvomen has some 
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one propensity developed to a morbid degree In Ceciba, for evample, Mr 
Delvilc never opens bis bps witbout some allusion to Ins own birtli and 
station , or Mr Jbrig^, witliout some allusion to tbe boarding of money , or 
Mr Hobson, witliout betraying tlie seliindulgence and selbniportance of a 
puiseproud upstart , or Mr Siinkms, without uttering some sneaking remark 
for the purpose of currying favour with his customers , or Mr Meadows, 
without expressing apathy and weanness of hfe , or Mr Albany, without 
dedaimmg about the vices of tlie rich and the misery of the poor, or Mrs 
Belheld, without SQipc indelicate eulogy on her son , or Lady Margaret, 
' wi&out mdicating jealousy of her husband Mortice is all skipping, officious 
impertinence, Mr Gosport all sarcasm. Lady Honona all lively pmttlej Miss 
Laroilcs all silly prattle If ever Madame D’Arbiay aimed at more, we do 
not think tliat she succeeded well 

-- "We are, therefore, forced to refuse to hladame D’Arbiay a place in the 
highest rmk of art , but we cannot deny that, m the rank to which she be- 
longed, she had few equals, and scarcely any supenor The variety of 
humours which is to be found 111 her novels is immense , and though the 
talk of each peraon separately is monotonous, the general effect is not niono- 
. tony, but a very lively and agreeable diversity Her plots aie rudely con- 
•smicttd and improbable, if we consider them in themselves But they are 
a(lminbl> framed for the puipose of eiJiibiluig stnkmg otoups of eccentric 
characters, each governed by liis own peculiar whim, eadi talkmg liis own 
peculiar jargon, and each bnngiiig out by opposition the oddities of all the 
lest We will give one evample out of many which occur to us All prob- 
ability 13 violit^ m order to bnng Mr Delvile, Mr Biiggs, Mr Hobson, and 
Mr Albany mto a room together But when we have Uicm there, we soon 
forget probabdity in tlie evquisitely ludicrous effect which is produced by the 
confiict of four old fools, each mgm" wiUi a monomania of his own, each 
tallang a dialect of his own, and each mflamuig all the others anew every 
time he opens his mouth 

Madame D'Arblay was most successful in comedy, and indeed m comedy 
which bordered on farce But we ore inclmed to infer from some passages, 
both 111 Cecdia and Camilla, that she might have attauied equal distinction 
m the* pathetic We have formed this judgment, less from those ambitious 
scenes of distress wludi he near the catastrophe of each of those novels, tlian 
from some exquisite strokes of natural tenderness which take us here and 
there by surprise Wc would mention as examples, hirs Hill’s account, of 
her little boy’s death m Cecdia, and the parting of Sir Hugh Tyrold and 
CaniiUa, when the honest baionet thinks himself dying 
, It is melancholy to think that tlie whole fame of Madame D’Arbiay rests 
on what slie did dunngthe earlier half of her hfe, and that every thing which 
she published during the for^-three years whidi preceded her death, lowered 
her leputation Yet we have no reason to tliink that at the time when her 
faculties ought to have been in then maturity, they were smitten with any 
blight In the Wanderer, we catch now and then a gleam of her gemus 
Even in tlie Memoirs of her fattier, there is no trace of dotage They are 
very bad , but they are so, as it seems to us, not from a decay of power, but 
from a total'perversion of power 

The truth is, that Madame D'Arblay’s style undenvent a gradual and most 
pernicious change, a change which, in degree at least, we bdieve to be unex- 
ampled m literary histoiy, and of wlncii it may be useful to trace the progress 
' When she wrote her letters to hir Cnsp, her early journals, and her firat 
novel, her style was not indeed brilliant or energetic , but it was easy, clear, 
and free from all offensive faults When she wrote Cecilia she aimed higher 
She had then lived much in a circle of which Johnson was the centre , and 
she was herself one of his most submissive worshippers It seems never to 
have>ciossed her mind that the style even of his best writings was by no 
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means fauldess, and that even had it been faultless, it might not be wise m 
her to imitate it Fhraseolo^ wliicli is proper m a disquisition on the 
Unities, or in a preface to a Dictionary, may be quite out of place in a tale 
of fashionable life Old gentlemen do not criticize the reigning modes, nor 
do young gentlemen make love, with the balanced epithets and sonorous 
cadences which, on occasions of great dignity, a skilful miter may use witli 
happy effect 

In an evil hour the author of Eiclina took the Rambler for her model 
This would not have been w'lse even if she could have mutated her pattern 
as well as Hawkeswortli did Rut such imitation was beyond her power 
She had her own style It was a tolerably good one , and might, without 
any violent change, liase been improved into a very good one She deter-' 
mined to throw it arvay, and to adopt a style in which she could attain 
excellence only by achieving an almost miraculous victory over nature and 
over habit She could cease to be Fanny Riimey , it was not so easy to 
become Samuel Johnson 

In Cecilia the change of manner began to appear But 111 Cecilia tlie 
imitation of Johnson, though not always m the best taste, is sometimes 
eminently happy , and the passaged which are so verbose as to be positively 
offensive, are few There were people who whispered that Johnson had 
assisted his young friend, and that the novel owed all its finest passages to 
his hand This was merely the fabrication of envy Miss Burney’s real 
excellences were as much beyond tlie reach of Johnson, as Iils real excel- ' 
lences were beyond her reach lie could no more have wntten the Mas- 
querade scene, or the Vauxhall scene, than she could have written the Life' 
of Cowley or the Review of Soame Jenjms But we have not the smallest 
doubt that he revised Cecilia, and that he retouched the style of many pas- , 
sages We know that he w as m tlie habit of gmng assistance of this kind 
most freely Goldsmith, Hawkesworth, Boswell, Lord Hailes, Mrs W1I-' 
hams, were among those who obtained liis help Nay, he e\en corrected 
the poetry of hir Crabbe, jvhom, wc believe, he had never seen When 
Miss Burney thought of writing a comedy, he promised to give her his best ' 
counsel, tliough he owned that he was not particularly well qualified to 
advise on matters relating to the stage We therefore thmk it m the higliest 
degree improbable that his little Fanny, when living in habits of the most 
affectionate mtercouise with him, would have brought out an important work 
without consulting him , and, when we look into Cecilia, we see such traces 
of his hand in tlie grave and elevated passages as it is impossible to mistake - 
Before we conclude this article, we wrill give two or three examples 

When next Madame D’Arblay appeared before the world as a water, she 
was in a ve^ different situation She would not content herself with the 
simple English in which Evelina had been wntten She had no longer the 
fnend, who, we are confident, had polished and strengthened the stjle of 
Cecdia She had to write in Johnson’s manner u ithout Johnson’s aid The 
consequence was, that in Camilla eveiy passage which she meant to be fine' 
IS detestable , and that the book has been saved from condemnation only by 
the admirable spint and force of those scenes in which she was content to 
be familiar * ' 

But there was to be a still deeper descent After the publication of Camilla, 
Madame D’Arblay resided ten years at Pans Dunng those yeais there was 
scarcely any mtercouise between, France and England It was with difHculty 
that a short letter could occasionally be transmitted All MadameD’Arblay*s 
companionsu ere French She must have wntten, spoken, thought, m French 
Ovid expressed his fear that a shorter exile might have affected the punty of 
his Latin Dunng a shorter exile. Gibbon unlearned his native English 
Madame D’Arblay had earned a bod style to France She brought back a 
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style which we are really at a loss to describe It is a sort of broken John* 
sonese, a barbarous patois, bearing the some relation to the language of 
Rasselas, which the gibberish of the negroes of Jamaica beais to the English 
of the House of Lords Sometimes it reminds us of the finest, that is to say, 
the vilest parts, of Mr Galt’s novels , sometimes of the peiorations of Exeter 
Hall , sometimes of the leading articles of the Morning Post , But it most 
resembles the puffs of Mr Rowland and Dr Goss It matters not what ideas 
are clothed in such a style The genius of Shakspeare and Bacon united, 
would not save a work so wrrtten from general dension 

It is only by means of specimens that we can enable our readere to judge 
how widely Madame D’Arblay’s three styles differed from each other 

The folloiving passage was wntten before she became intimate with John- 
son It IS from Evelina 

"His son seems weaker in his understanding, and more gay in his temper but bis gaiety 
IS that of a foolish overgrown schoolboy, whose mirth consists in noise and disturbance. 
He disdains his father for his close attention to business and love of money, though he 
seems hunsclf to have no talents, spirit, or generosity to make him superior to cither His 
chief delight appears to be in tormenting and ridiculing his sisters, who in return most 
cordially despise him Miss Brangfaton, the eldest daughter, is by no means ugly , but 
looks proud, lU tempered, and conceited She hates the city, though without Ijiou- 
mg why , for it is easy to discover she has lived nowhere else. Miss Polly Bringhton is 
rather pretty, very foofish, very ignorant, very giddy, and, I behove, very good natured " 

This is not a fine styfe, but simple, perspicuous, and agreeable We now 
come to Ceciha, wntten during Miss Burney’s inbmaqr with Johnson , and 
we leave it to our readers to judge whether the following passage was not 
at least corrected by his hand 

" It IS rather an imaginary than an actual evil, and though a deep wound to pnde, no 
offence to moraUty Thus have I laid open to you mj whole heart, confessed my per- 
plexities, acknowfedged my vainglory, and exposed with equal smeenty the sources of 
my doubts and the motives of my decision But now, mdeed, how to proceed I know not 
The difficulties which are yet to encounter fear to enumerate, and the petition 1 has e to 
irge I have scarce courage to mention My family, mistaking ambition for honour, and 
nnk for dignity, have long planned a splendid connection for me, to which, though my 
invariable repugnance his stopped my advances, their wishes and their views immovc* 
ably adhere 1 am hut too certain they will now listen to no other I dread, therefore, 
to make a trial where I despair of success. Iknownot howtonskapra>ci with those 
who may silence me by a command ” 

Take now a specimen of Madame D’Arblay’s later style This is the 
way m which she tells us that her fatlier, on his journey back from the Con- 
^fnent; caught the rheumatism 

“ He was assaulted, during his precipitated return, by the rudest fierceness of nmtry 
elemental strife , through, which, with had accommodauons and innumerable accidents, 
he became a pic> to the merciless pangs of the acutest spasmodicrhcumatism, which barely 
suffered him to reach his home, ere, longand piteously, it canffned him, a tortured pri- 
soner, to his bed Such was the check that almost instantly curbed, though it could not 
subdue, the nsmg pleasureof his hopes of cnteimg upon a new species of existence— that 
of an approved man of letters , for it was on the bed of sickness, exchanging the light 
wines of France, Italy, and German} , for the black and loathsome potions of the Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, writhed by darting sbtehes, oadbumiDg with fiery fever, that he felt the full 
force of that sublunary eqmpoise that seems evermore to hang suspended over the attain- 
ment of long-sought and uncommon fehaty, just as it is npening to burst forth with 
enjoyment I" 

Here is a second passage from Evebna 

" Mrs Selwyn is very kind and attentive to me. She is extremely clever Her under- 
standing;, indeed, may be called masculme, but unfortunatel} her mannets deserve the 
- same epithet , for, in studying to acquire the knowledge of the other sc.x, she has lost ill 
the softness of her own In regard to mysetfi however, as I have neidier couiage nor 
inclination to argue with her, I have never been personally hurt at her vvant of gentleness, 
a virtue which nevertheless seems so essential a part of the female chaiactei} thu 1 find 
myself more awkward and less at ease with a woman who wants it more tlian 1 do with a 
man." 

t 

This IS a good style of its kmd , and the following passage from Ceciha is 
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also m a go6d stjle, tliough not in a faultless one We say ivith confidence, * , 
either Sain Johnson or the Devil 

** Elen the unperious Air Dclvilc was more supportable here thin m London Secure 
m hib own castle, he looked round him with a pridi. of power and possesion which sof* 
tened while it swelled him HU supenonty was undisputed his will ivas without contioL 
He was not, is in the great capital of the kingdom, surrounded by competitors. Ifo 
rivalry disturbed his peace . no equality mortified his greatness All he saav were either 1 
vassals of his power, or mests bending to bis pleasure He abated, therefore, consider 
ably the stern gloom of ins haughtmess, and soothed his proud nund by the courtesy of 
condescension ^ , 

We ivill stake our I-cputation for critical sagacity on this, that no such 
paragraph as that which wc have lost quoted, con be found in any of Madame 
D’Arbhy’s works except Ceaha Compare with it the following example 
of her later style ’ 

“If beneficence be judged by the happiness 11 Inch it diffuses, whose claim, by that 
proof, shall stand higher tlian tliatof Airs Montagu, from the munificence with which she 
cc 1 ebrati.d her annual festival for those helpless arufiects who perform the most abject 
offices of any authorized calling, in bung the active guardians of our blazing hearths ? 
Not to vain glory, then, but to kindness of heart, should be adjudged die publicity of tint 
superb chanty which made its jetty objects, for one bright mornmg, ccase^ to consider 
themselves as degraded outcasts from ml society " 

We add one or two shorter samples Shundan refused to permit his 
lovely wife to sing m public, and was warmly praised on this account by 
Johnson 

"The last of men,” sajs Madame D’Arblay, “ was Dr Johnson to have 
abetted squandering the delicacy of integrity by luilliJyjng the labours of 
talents ” 

The Club, Johnson’s Club, did itself no honoui by lejecting on political' 
grounds two distinguished men, one a lory, the other a Whig Madame 
D’Arblay tells the story thus "zV similar ebullition of political rancour 
with that which so diflicultly had been conquered for Mr Canning foamed 
over the ballot box to the exclusion of Mr Rcigers ” - ' 

An oflcnce punishable with imprisonment is, m tins language, an oifenep 
" which produces incarceiation'” To be starved to death is “to sink from 
inanition into nonentity " Sir Isaac Newton is “ the developer of the skies 
m then: embodied movements and Mrs Thrale, when a party of clever 
people sat silent, is said to have been “ provoked by the diuness of a taci* 
tumity that, in the midst of such renowned interlocutois, produced os 
narcotic a torpor as could have been caused by a dearth the most, barren of 
all human faculties ” In truth, it is impossible to look at any page of 
Madame D’Arblay's later works without finding flowers of rhetoiic like 
these Nothing m the language of those jargomsts at whom Mr Gosport '' 
laughed, nothing in the language of Sir Sedley Clarendd, approaches this ~ 
new Euphuism , t 1 

It IS from no unfriendly feeling to Madame D’Arblay’s memory tliat we 
have expressed ourselves so strongly on the subject of her stylet On the 
contrary, we conceive that we have really rendered a service to her reputa- 
tion That her later works were complete failures, is a fact too notorious 
to be dissembled and some persons, we believe, have consequently taken 
up a notion that she was from the fiist an overrated writer, and that she hod 
not the powers which were necessary to maintain her on the eminence on 
which good luck and fashion had placed her We heheve, on tlie coiiGary, . 

- that her early popularity was no more than the just reward of distinguished 
ment, and would never have undergone an eclipse, if she had only been 
content to go on wnting in her mother tongue If she failed when she 
quitted her own province, and attempted to occupy one m which she liad 
neither part nor lot, this rraroach is common to her with a crowd of dis- 
tinguished men Newton failed when he turned from the courses df the 
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stars, and the ebb and flow of the ocean, to apocaljptic seals and vials 
Bentley failed when he turned from Homer and Anslopbancs, to cdite the 
Paradise Lost Imgo failed \v hen. he attempted to nval the Gothic churches 
of the fourteenth centuiy Wdkie failed when he took it into his head that 
the Blind Fiddler and the Rent Day were unworthy of his powers, and 
challenged competition with Lanrcnce as a portrait painter Such failures 
should be noted foi the nistmction of posteiity , but they detract little from 
the permanent reputation of those who have leally done great things 

Vet one word more It is not only on accoimt of the intrinsic ment of 
Madame D’iVtblay's early worlvS tint she is entitled to honourable mention 
Her appeanuce is an impoitant epoch in our literary history, Evelina was 
the first tale written by a woman, and purporting to be a picture of life and 
manners, that hved or deserved to live The Female Quivote is no e\cep* , 
tion That work has undoubtedly great merit, when considered as a wild 
satirical harlequinade , but, if w e consider it as a pictuic of life and manners, 
we must pronounce it more absurd than any of the romances which it was 
(Ifoigncd to iidiculc 

Indeed, most of the popular novels which preceded Evelma were such as 
no lady w'ould have w ntten , and many of tliem wcic such as no lady could 
without confusion own tliat she had read The very name of novel was 
held m horror among religious people In decent families, which did not 
profess eatroordinary sanctity, there was a strong feeling against all, such 
works Sir Anthony Absolute, two or three years before Evelina appeared, 
spoke the sense of the great body of sober fathers and husbands, when he 
pionoimccd the circulatmg hbrary an evergreen tiee of diabolical knowledge 
This feelmg, on the part of the grave and reflecting, increased tlie evil from 
which It had sprung Tlie novelist liavmg little character to lose, and having 
few readers among serious people, took wiUiout scruple liberties which in 
our generation seem almost incredible 

Miss Burney did for the English novel what Jeremy ColUer did for the 
English drama; and she did it m a better way She first showed that a 
talc might be written in which both the fashionable and the vulgar life of 
London might be exhibited watli great force, and with broad comic humour, 
and which yet should not contain a single hnc inconsistent with ngid 
morality, or even with virgin delicaqr She took away the reproach which 
lay on a most useful and delightful species of composition She vindicated 
the right of her sex to au equal shore m a fair and noble province of letters 
Several accomplished women have followed in her track At present, the 
novels whidi we owe to English ladies form no small part of the literary 
glory of our country No class of works is more honourably distinguished 
by fine observation, by grace, by delicate wit, by pure moral feeling 
Several among the successors of Madame D’Arblay have equalled hei , 
two, we think, have surpassed her But the fact tliat she has been surpassed 
gives her an additional claim to our respect and gratitude ; for, in truth, wc 
owe to her not only Evelina, Cecilia, and Camilki, but also ^laiisfield Park 
and the Absentee , i 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON (July, 1843 ) 
The l,\fe ofJoteNt’ Adduoiu ByI,ucyAixix svols, 8vo London 1843 

Some reviewers are of opinion that a lady who dare^ to publish a book 
renounces by that act the franchises appertaming to her sex, and can chum 
no exemption from Uie utmost rigour of critical procedure, < From that 
opinion we dissent We admit, indeed, that m a country which boasts of 
many female wnters, eminently qualified by their talents and acquirements 
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to influence the public mtad, it would be of moat pemiuous consequence 
that inaccurate history or unsound philosophy should be suffered to pass 
uncensun-dj merely because the offender chanced to be a lad} But \\c 
conceive that, on such occasions, a critic would do well to imitate Uic 
courteous Knight who found himself compelled by duty to keep the lists 
against Bradaraante Pie, we are told, defended succesfully the cause of 
which he was the champion , but, before the fight began, evclianged Ball* 
sarda for a less deadly swotd, of which he carwilly blunted the pomt and 
edge * • , 

Nor are the immunities of sex the only immunities which Miss Aikm may 
rightfully plead Several of her works, and especially the aeiy pleasing 
Memoirs of tlic Reign of James the First, have fully entitled her to the 
privileges enjoyed by good writers One of those privileges we hold to be 
this, that such writers, when, either from the unlucky choice of a subject, 
or from the indolence too often produced by success, they happen to fail, 
shall not be subjected to the severe discipline which it is sometimes neces 
sary to inflict upon dunces and impostors, but shall merely be reminded by 
a gentle tondi, like that wath which the Laputan flapper roused his dteam- ' 
mg lord, that it is high time to wake 

Our readers will probably infer from w hat w e have said that Miss Aikm’s 
booh has disappointed us The trutli is, that she is not well acquainted 
mth her subject No person who is not familiar with the political and 
literary history of England dunng the reigns of WiUiam the Ihird, of 
Anne, and of George the Fust, can possibly write 1 good life of Addison 
Now, we mean no reproadi to Miss Aikm, and many will think that we 
pay her a compliment, when we say tliat her studies have tal^en a diflerent 
direction She is better acquainted with Shakspeare and Raleigh, than 
with Congreve and Prior , and is far more at home among the ruffe and 
peaked beards of Theobald’s, than among the Stccnkirks and flowing peri- 
wigs which surrounded Queen Aime’s tea table at Hampton She seems 
to have wntten about the Elizabethan age^ because she had read mucli- 
about It ; she seems, on the other hand, to have read a bttlc about the age 
of Addison, because she had determined to write about it The consequence 
IS that she has had to describe men and tilings without having either a cor- 
rect or a vivid idea of them, and that she has often fallen mto errors of 1 
very serious kmd Tlie reputation which Miss Aikm has justly earned 
stands so high, and the charm of Addison’s letters is so great, that a second , 
edition of this work may probably be required If so, we hope tliat every 
paragraph will be revised, and that every date and fact about winch there 
can be the smallest doubt will be carefully vended 
To Addison himself we are bound by a sentiment as much like affec- 
tion as any sentiment can be, which is inspired by one who has been 
sleepmg a hundred and twenty years m Westminster Abbey ,Wc trust, 
however, that this feeling will not betray us mto that abject idolatry which 
we have often had occasion to reprehend m others, and whicli seldom fails 
to make both the idolater and the idol ridiculous A man of genius and 
virtue is but a man All his powers cannot be equally developed, nor 
can we expect from him perfect self-knowledge |We need not, therefore,'’ 
Im^te^^ldmit that Addison jias Jeftintsome compositions'vvhidtHQlnDt 
rise above me^oenty, wme JhSoic pocms__hardlx_equ!d to Panielljs, spjne 
Snticism as superficialjjii Dr BIuIrXT^SllAJtnSSdy^jiot vervinuch better 
thanJD^r Jotason’s It is praise enough to_say^qf njnT:iter_that7inji, high 
depiufiiMnflS hteratutej_m^ whiclTi^^ emment writers havV distm^shed 
themselvesT fie has had no equal 7 and thi^"may wifli strict justiK be said 

.JttLAddisbn — . _ _ y ~ - \ 

' ' Orlaado Funoso, xlv 68 
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As n man, he may not iiavc Ueservecl the adoration uhich he received 
from ihoy: ^\ho^ bewitdied by his fasanating society, and indebted for all 
the comforU of life to In', generous and delicate friendship, wc^hipped him 
nightly, in his fivounlc temple at Button's ^it, after iiilf inquiry and 
impartial Tellcclion, a\c hive long beencomnneedrthat hedcsened as much 
ld\e and esteem as can^bc justly claimed by anj of.oiir iidinn and erring 
boiiic blemish(» may undoubtedly be detected m his character ; but 
Ihe more carefully it is examined, tlie more will it appearftouse the phrase 
of the old anatomists, sound in the noble parts, free from all taint of pei* 
fiday of coaranhee, of cruelly, of ingratitude, of envy Men may easily be 
named, in aahom some particular good disposition has been more conspicm 
ous tlian in Addison But the just bamaony of qualities, the exact temper 
belaaeen the Stem and the humane a ittucs, the habitual observance of every 
laaa, not only of moral reetitudc, but of moral grace and dignity, distinguesh 
him from all men aaho have been tried by equally strong temptations, and 
about whose conduct aae possess equally full information 

Ills father avas the Reverend Lanqclot Addison, who, though eclipsed by 
Ins more eulebrated son, made some figure m the aaorld, and occupies avith 
credit tavo foho pages in tiie Biograpliia Bntannica Lancelot avas sent up, 
as a poor scholar, from Westmoreland to Queen’s College, Oxfonl, m the 
time of the Couamonavealth , made some progress m learning, became, like 
most of Ins fclloaa students, a violent Royalist, lampooned the heads of the 
Uniaersaty, and aaas forced to ask pardon on his bended knees When he 
had left college, he earned a humble subsistence by reading the liturgy of 
the* fallen Church to the families of those sturdy squires aahosc manor houses 
avere scattered over the Wild of Sussex After the Restoration, lus loyally 
aaas reavardtd aaith the post of chaplain to the garrison of Dunkirk When 
Dunkirk aaas sold to France, he lost lus employment But Tangici had 
been ceded by Portugal to England as part of the marriage portion of the 
Infanta Catharine, and to Tangier Lancelot Addison avas sent A more 
miserable smiation can hardly be conceived It avas difTicuK to say whether 
the unfortunate settlers were more tormented by the heals or by the rams, 
by the soldiers within the aaall or by the Moors without U One advantage 
the chaplain had. He enjoyed an excellent opportunity of stiidvmg the 
history and manners of Jews and Alahomctans , and of this opportunity 
he appears to have made excellent use On his rctiiin to I'ligiand, after 
some years of banishment, he published an interesting a oluiiic on the Polity 
and Religion of Barbaiy, and another on the Hebrew Customs and the Stale 
of Rabbinical Learning He rose to emmcncc in lus profession, and became 
one of the royal cbaplaius, a Doctor of Divinity, Archdeacon of Salisbury, 
and Dean of Lichfield It is said that he aaould have been made a bishop 
after the Revolution, if he had not given offence to the government by 
strenuously opposing, in the Convocation of 1689, the libenl policy of 
William and 1 illotson 

In 1673, n ot lonjg aflec Dr Ajldison^ return from Tangier, Ins son Joseph 
aaaSjJom Of Joseph’s diildhopd.ve^knoay Jittlel He learned lus 'rudi- 
ments at schools m his father’s neighbourhood,' and avas then sent to the 
Charter House The anecdotes which are popularly related about lus 
boyish tricks do not hannonize very well with what we know of lus nper 
years There remains a tradition that he was the ringleader m a barring 
out, and another tradition that he ran aaaay from school and hid himself m 
a wood, where he fed on berries and slept m a hollow tiee, till aflei a long 
search he avas discovered and brought tiome If these stones be true, it 
would be cunous to know by what moral discipline so mutinous and entei- 
pnsing a lad avas transformed into the gentlest and most modest of men 

We have abundant proof that, whatever Joseph’s pranks may have been 
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Scf“mtoTOs u OTintaJ'ofS E™Sf "ffi™ 

Ion«^ waiitinfr n ii*^ « t uor was an oppoHuoUv 

!»=; S“fu* ^ “,'r p'A'?,’ ”' "»*" M 5 

opulmcomraliTO^SrnJlfi"^^^^ IhttEcratiU 

an insolence and injustice winch ei tT' Jus Chancellor, with 
ter, may justly excite amiatmpnJ i” i f “"'J '*» such a Mmi»- 
prosecution of the Bishons to .f, 

throne A president dX nW? f u ", ^"elan«l from the 

dwelling a Rapist^ had bten ^'■‘^" violently expelled from liis 

l-eUows\ho. iTMnfom,.tt r"' the society by a royall mandate the 
usurper, had been driien fnrfh <v o^hs, had refused to submit to this 

of want or to live on chanty^ BuTX dX T“^^i gardens, to die 

came The intruders w ere ^ redress and retribution speedily 

by Its old inmates learnmi n ^ * j ' enerable I louse was again inhabited 

ois Hough , :S“withSnrr u^^^^ of the aTise and nrtu 

SI anting m the princely coIIcpm om"r ®P‘"* 

througlT which the socm^ hfn conseiiiienceof the tmdbles 

new members dunn*r tli^xear ?6S8‘^' 1^*"® *’'-'en no sahd election of 

the ordinary number of vaL„pin^^^ therefore, there was hvice'' 

procure forlus }oun*r fncnTadm.,’, Hr Lancaster found it easy to 

or tUcio Ktola,; ifto ST ‘ "" 

fellow His college is still nrof,,!^ f”}‘“ ' '™® subsequently elected a 

the hall , and strumers are soil portrait still hang> m 

and is highly probable thar ).o ” j*" °f the Chcnvell is «md, 
bv the delicacy of his feelings “'wong his fellow studenb ' 

assiduity avith wluch he often nrolon^ his'manners, and by the 

IS certain that Ins rUutS on hr iff f ^lie night' It 

years later, the anciem r)omo« J learning stood'higli Many 

common room of his bowsh continued to talk iii thejf 

no copy of exercises so rcmarimblc hnd I?' ^''Pressed their sorrow that 
It IS proper, however in I™,, 

error, very pardonable in a ladv^r Aikin has committed the' 

nienu In one department of loiVmn Addison’s 'classical attain 

It IS hardly possible to oveimte proficiency was such as 

Lucretius and Catullus down tn J^iowlcdge of the Latin poets, 'from 
exact and profound He undersP *iJ Prudentius, was singularly' 
spirit, and had the finest and thorouglily, entered mto their 

P®{^“lmnties of style and melodv « ‘f'sonminatmg perception of all their 
'‘We slciU, and suSd ^ve manner with adnnr 

^ded him, Buchanan and Miltnn 5 ^ Untish imitators who had pre* 

beyond this we canX w«h This is high prais'e, ar\d , 

■^^*®*lbqn, durmg his residence* **’ -Wit Addison’s senous 

CMtrated on Latin poetry' and “•“osf entirely con 

^■nneesof ancient literatare avholly nej^ect ojher , 

appear to have ai,-i ^““Wisal^d fo them only a cursory glanca 
With the pohucal and mora^wntX^^ R ordmary acqpamtan* 
“oral writers of Rome , nor was his own Latin pro^ ' 
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by any means equal to Ins Latm verse HjSi knowledge ot Greek, though 
doubtless such as was, in lus time, tlicmgh^espectable at Oxford, was 
evidenUyJess thauv-thatwhich many laidi now xarry^AWay cyery year from^ 
Eton and Rugby A minute eiammation of his works, if we had time to 
"make such an examination, would fully bear out these remaiks. We wiIJ 
bnefly advert to a few of the facts on which our judgment is grounded 
Great praise is due to tlie Notes which Addison appended to his version 
of the' second and third books of the Metamorphoses Yet those notes, 
while tliey show lum to have been, in his own domain, an accomplished 
scholar, show also how confined that domain was They are rich m appo- 
site references to Virgil, Statius, and Clandian , but they contain not asmgle 
lUustmtion drawnfrom the Greek poets Now, if, m the whole compass ot 
Latin literature, there be a passage which stands in need of illustration drawn 
from the Greek poets, it is the story of Peptheus in the thud book of the 
‘Metamorphoses Ovid was indebted foi that story to Euripides and Theo- 
critus, both of whom he has sometimes followed minutely Put neither to 
Euripides nor to Theocritus does Addison make the faintest allusion , and 
we, therefore, believe that we do not wrong him by supposmg that he had 
little or no knowledge of tlieir works 

His travels in Italy, again, abound witlidassical quotations, happily intro- 
duced, but scarcely one of those quotations ism prose He draws moie illus- 
trations from Ausonius and Manilius than from Cicero £v en his notions of 
' the political and military affairs of the Romans seem to he derived from poets 
and poetasters Spots made memorable by events which have changed the 
destinies of the world, and which have been worthily tecorded by great h»to- 
nans, bnng to his nund only scraps of some ancient versifier In the gorge 
of the Apcnnmra he natmally remembers the hardships winch Hannibal’s 
army endured, and proceeds to cite, not the authentic narrative of Polybius, 
not the picturesque narrative of Livy, but the languid hexameters of Silius 
Itplicus On the banks of the Rubicon he never thinks of Plutarch’s lively 
desenpbon, or of the stem conciseness of the Commentanes, or of those 
letters to Atticus winch so forcibly express the alternations of hope and fear 
in a sensitive mind at a great cnsis His only autlioiity foi the events of 
tlie civil war is Lucan 

All the best ancient works of art at Rome and Florence are Greek Addi 
son saw them, however, without recalling one single verse of Pindar, of 
Callimachus, or of the Attic dramatists , but they brought to lus recollection 
mnumerable passages of Horace, Juvenal, Statius, and Ovid 
The same may be said of the Tieatise on Sfedals In that pleasing woik 
we find about tluree hundred passages extracted with great judgment from 
the Roman poets, but we do not recollect a single passage taken from arty 
Roman orator or historian , and we are confident that not a line is quoted 
from any Greek writer No person, who had denv cd all his information on 
the subject of medals from Addison, would suspect tliat the Greek coins 
were in histoncal mterest equal, and m beauty of execution fai supcrioi to 
(hose of Rome' 

If It were necessary to find any furtlier proof that Addison’s classical knov/- 
ledge was confined within narrow limits, tliat proof would be furnished by 
his Essay on the Evidences of Christianity The Roman poets throw little 
or no light on the literary and histoncal questions winch he is under the > 
necessity of examining in that Essay He is, therefore, left completely m 
the dark , tuid. it is mdanclioly to see how helplessly he gropes his way fiom 
blunder to blunder ' He assigns, as grounds for lus religious belief, stones 
ns absurd as that of the Cock-Lane ghost, and fo^enes as rank as Iieland’s 
Vortigem, puts faith in the lie about the Thundering Legion, is convinced 
that Tiberius moved the senate to admit Jesus among the gods, and prv* 
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nounces the letter of Agbarus King ofEdcssa to be a record of great authb 
lily Not were these errors the elFects of superstition , for to superstition 
Addison was by no means prone The truth is that he was wnting about * 
ivhat he did not understand ' ' ‘ 

Miss Aikin has discovered a letter, from which it appears that, •vihile''-^ 
Addison resided at Oxford, he was one of several writers whom thebook'sel 
lers engaged to make an English version of Herodotus , and she infers that 
he must have been a good Greek scholar We can allow very little weight to 
this argument, when we consider that his fellowdabdurers were to have been 
Boyle and Bhekmore Bo}le is remembered chiefly as the nommal author 
of the worst book on Greek histoiy and philology that ever was printed, 
and this book, bad as it is, Boyle was unable to produce without help Of , 
Blackmorc’s attainments in tlie ancient tongues, it may be sulBcient to say' 
that. 111 Ins prose, he has confounded an aphorism with an apophthegm, and > 
that when, in his verse, he treats of classical subjects, his habit is to regak 
his readers with four false quantities to a page 
It IS probable that the classical acquirements of Addison were of as much 
service to him as if they had been more extensive The world generally gi\ es 
Its admiration, not to the man who does what nobody else even attempts to 
do, but to the man who does best what multitudes do well Bentley vvasso 
immeasurably superior to all the other scholars of his time, tliat vety few 
among them could discover his superiority But the accomphshment in 
which Addison excelled his contemporanes was then, as it is now, highly 
valued and assiduously cultivated at all English seats of learning Every 
body who had been at a public school had written Latin verses, many had 
written such verses with tolerable success, and were quite able to appreciate, 
though by no means able to rival, the skill with which Addison imitated 
\ irgil. His lines on the Barometer and the Bowling Green were applauded 
by hundreds, to whom the Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalans was as ^ 
unintelligible as the hieroglyphics on an obelisk 
Pimty of style, and an easy flow of numbers, are common to all Addison’s > 
Latin poems Our favourite piece is the Battle of the Cranes and Pygmies, , 
for m that piece we discern a gleam of the fancy and humour which many - 
years later enlivened thousands of breakfast tables Swift boasted that he 
was never known to steal a hint , and he certainly owed as little to his pre- ' 
decessots as any modem writer Yet we cannot help suspecting that he 
borrowed, perhaps unconsciously, one of the happiest touches in his Voyage 
to Lilliput from Addison's verses Let our renders judge 

“The Emperor,” sajs Gulliver, “is taller by about the breadtli of ray 
nail than any of his court, which alone is enough to strike an awe into the 
beholders ” ' ‘ i 

About thirty years before Gulliver’s Travels appeared, Addison wrote 
these lines 

“ Tamque acies inter medias se^c arduus infcrt > 

Pygmeadum ductor, qui, majescate verendus, 

Incessuque gravis, rehquos supercminct omnes ' , 

Hole gigantea, mediamque exsurgit in ulnani " " , 

The Latin poems of Addison were gieatly and justly admired both at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, before his name had ever been heard by the wits who 
thronged the coffee-houses round Drury-Lane theatre In his twenty-second 
year, he ventured to appear before the public as a writer of English verse 
He addressea some complimentary lines to Diyden, tvho, after many triumphs 
and many reverses, had at length reached a secure and lonely eminence 
among the literary men of that age Dryden appears to have been much 
gratified by the young scholar’s pnaso , and an interchange of civilities and 
good offices followed Addison vv as probably iiitioduccd by Dryden to Con--' 
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grcvi?, anil \v la certainly ptcbcnted by Congre\o to Charles Montague, who 
then Chancellor of Uic Exchequer, and leader of the Whig party m the 
House of Commons 

At tins time Addison seemed inclined to devote himself to poetr} He 
published a translation of part of the fourth Georgic^ Lines to King Wilham, 
and other performances of equal value, tliat is to say, of no xalue at all But 
in those dajs, the public was in tlic habit of rccei\iiig with applause pieces 
which would now ha\c little chance of obtaining the Ncwdigate prize, or 
the Scatoniaii pnze And the reason is obvious. The heroic couplet wais 
then Uic faionnte measure Phe ait of arranging words in that measure, 
■50 that the lines may flow smoothly, that the accents may foil correctly, that 
the rhymes may strike the ear strongly, and that there may be a pause at 
the end of csery distich, is an art as mechanical as that of mending a kettle, 
or shoeing a horse, and may bo learned by any human being who has sense 
enough to learn my thing But, like other mechanical arts, it was gradu- 
allj improved by means of many expcnmcnls and many failures It was 
reserved Cor Pope to discover the tn^, to make himself complete master of 
It; and to teach it to every body else. From the time when Ins Pastorals 
appeared, heroic versification became matter of rule and compass , and, be- 
fore long, all artists were on a level Hundreds of dunces who never blun- 
dered on one happy thought or expression were able to write reams of 
couplets which, as far as euphony was concerned, could not be distinguished 
from tliose of Pope himself, and whidi very clever writers of the reign of 
Charles the Second, Rochester, for example, or Marvel, or Oldham, would 
have contanplated with adminiig despair 

Ben Jonson wxs a great man, Hoole a very small man But Hoolc, 
coming after Pope, liad learned how to mamifnclure decasyllabic verses, 
and poured them forth by thousands and tens of thousands, all as well 
turned, as smooth, and as like each other ns the blocks which have passed 
through Mr Brunei’s mill in the dockyard at Portsmoutli Ben’s heroic 
couplets resemble blocks rudely hcwai out by an unpractised hand, with a 
blunt hatchet. Take as a specimen his translation of a celebrated passage 
m the zEneid 

" This child our parent cutli, slirr’d up \\ ith spite 
Of all the broucht forth, and, os some write. 

She was but sister of that suuit race 

'lhat soiniht to scale Jove’s cotitt, right swaft of pace, 

j\nd swiiicr far of wing, a monster vast 

And dreadful Looh, how many plumes arc placed 

On her huge corpse, so many waking eyes 

Stick underneath, and, which may stranger rise 

In the report, as many tongues she wears " 

Compare with these jagged misshapen distichs the neat fabnc which 
Iloolc’s machine produces in unlimited abundance We take the first lines 
on which we open in his version of Tasso They arc neither better nor 
worse than the rest 

" O thou, whoe'er thou art, whose steps arc led. 

, TiY choice or fate, these lonely shores to tread, 

^ grcatei wonders cast or west can boast 
' Than yon small island on the pleasing coast <. 

If e’er thy sight would blissful scenes caplorc 
The current pass, and seek the further shore " 

T ver since the lime of Pope there lias been a glut of lines of this sort , 
and we are now as little disposed to admire a man for being able to write 
them, as for being able to wntc his name But in the days of William the 
Third such versification was rare , and a rhymer who had any skill m it 
passed fox a great poet, just as in the dark ages a person who could write 
his name passed foi a great clerk Accordingly, Duke, Stepney, Granville, 
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Walhhj’ and oUicrs whose onl / title to famo was that they said ii\ tolevable 
metre wliat might have been as well said in prose, or wlial was not worth* 
saying af all, were honoured nttli marks of distinction , which ought to be 
reserved for genius With these Addison must have' ranked, if |he hail' not 
earned tnie and lasting ghny by performances which veiy little resembled 
his juvenile poems [ 

Dryden was now busied witli Virgil, and obtained from Addison a cntical 
preface to the Geoigics In rettini for this semee, and for other services 
of die same kind, the veteran poet, in the postscript to the translation of 
the .^neid, complimented his young fnend with great IibemUty, and indeed 
with more hbemhly than 'sincerity He afllctcd to be afraid tliati his own" 
performance would not siislam a comparison with the v eision. of the fourth 
Gcorgic, by “the most uiguiious Mr Addison of Ovforcl ” “After Ins 
beus,” added Drjden, “my latter swann is searcely wortli the luvmg ” 
flic time ha'd now arrived when it was necessary for Addison to elicosija 
calling Isvery thing seemed to point his coiusedowards the clcnral pro 
fession His habits were regulai, his opinions ortliodov His college had 
huge ecclesiastical piefcrment m its gift, and boasts that it has given at 
least one bishop to almost cv eiy see m hiighiid Dr Lancelot Addison held 
an honourable place m the Church, and had set Ins heart on seeing his son 
a clergyman It is dear, from some eaprcssions m the young man's rliyrocsj;^ 
tint his intention vvaa to take orders Hut Charle-, 5loutague interfered 
Montague had first brought himself into notice by verses, .well timed, and 
not contemptibly written, but nevei, vve think, nsjng above mediocnty 
fortunately for himself, and for his cpiintiy, he early quitted pocttjVJh 
which he could never jiavc attained a rank as high a* that of Dorset or 
Rochester, and turned Ins mmd to oflicial and parhanjentary busmess.' It 
is wTiitcn that the ingenious person, who undertook to instmct Rassclas, 
prince of Abyssinia, in the art of fiymg, ascended ap cmuiencc, v aved h‘s 
wmga, sprang into the air, and instantly dropped mto the lake But it is 
added that the wings, vvludi were unable td support him through the sky, 
bore him up cdcctnally soon os he was m the water. This- 1 .. no bad 
type of the fate of Charles Montague, and of men like him When he 
attempted to soar into tlie regions of poetical invention, he altogether faded , 
hut, as soon as he had descended from his ethereal elevation into w lower 
and grosser element, his talents instantly raised him above the mass He 
became a distinguished financier, debater, courtier, and party leader He 
stiU retained lus fondness for the pursuits of his early days , but he showed 
tliat fondness, not by wearying the public witli Ins own feeble performances, ^ 
but by discovenng and encouragmg'hterary excellence la others A crowd 
of wits and poets, who would easily have vanquished him as a competitor, 
revered him as a judge and a patron Tn his plans for the encouragement 
of Icarnmg, he was cordially supporteil by the ablest and*most virtuous of ^ 
lus colleagues, tlie Lord Chancellor Somers Though both these gieat 
, statesmen had a sincere love of letters, it was not solely from a love of 
letters that they were desirous to enlist youths of high ihtellect\id qualifica- 
tions m the public service The Revolution had altered tlie whole system 
of government Before that event, the press had been controlled by censors, ^ 
and the Parhamenthad sat only two montlis m eight years. Now tlie press ' 
was free, and had begun to exercise unprecedented influence on the publio 
mmd Parliament met annually and sat long , The chief power m the State 
had passed to the House of Coimnohs At such a conjuncture, it was natural 
that literary and oratoncal talents should rise in value There vvas danger 
, that a Government wluch neglected such talents might be subverted by them 
It was, therefore, a profound and enlightened policy which led Montague 
and Somers to attach such talentsdo'the Whig paity, by the stron'rest ties 
both <5f interest and of gratitude, ' ^ 
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Usi, itmii) ilik n'ul, riwjijljlsourujt; uouimy, v.t, luvi. ixcciUli neu 
yia'lAf f k-v L- fuSUjvv' fm Ji "itjuhr c Ui'o. 'I JW olutton of ) uK iS jo c^tab- 
liih*-*! itJvo ^^vcmmu t xr. ]lT 4 nc«. 'I in. »i<,« ofittut'. utetmtly 

t-> tbw. lxJoHi.v^ i.ajxwxt .<1X1. m tlic ■>. »tc- -\i thw i'xx,'cm nxonunl moiii 
of U»'* \>br<iu aa altKi. IkuI initU ot tho .Vxhnini'itnuon snii of 

I’m. xtpj.-'vij!, ijx }.a\.- U.C11 J*)x>»x. 4 .OX'S lljsiori.in-., Jounuli-.Xs, PotU- 'i he 
« t liio 5 'Sx.s n clajvt xa duniitf tin, gctix-raiiott which fol- 

Jowwl tht Ili-x ilutioo, wTjgrc it, bat bj no utoatu vigccat .u. it ha.s lately 
Kell *» I anit I'or, In Ijig’anil, the anito«av,y ot mix-llcct Iwd to con 
l*aii Vkilh a po>\v.rial '’iwi tkx.i)li ttotvJ nnstotrity of a \wrj xhtrcicnt kuuJ 
Piiofa Jj^il nj Si<X!.r' 4 .tji ird hliiav.bunci to kLojitlowu her ,\vlt{nion>, 
ni i ri.oiv 

It a,ts tuttie >v.ir Hk/A Adiluou li.nl jUst tomplclctl lus twait>» 
.jv^oith sr, tbik the twur-'c f,t hiihfuw-ii luwllj ikti-muncxJ IJoth the 
chitfiuf lUt Mini .nj witt kHKil> dijjioiol lowarch luin lii pohticil 
iipuxMj'i I X alrc-vJj w\i, what in- continuctl to I etluongh lift, a finw, though 
n. lu-k'ate \»’l«g Ho kad iddrts.-a.ii the mo-i poli^htd and Mgorous of 
1 8 . caiij l-i:i:kih li.ivi to J-oincrs lud mid dtdic-iied to Monui^ie a f.atin 
j otiij, tiuli Viigi'nn, lioin « aijIc yiJ rhjihm, ou th<- jicate of Kjiwick 
I hs. wti’i tf the Ji'ung | Otl 1 great ftitnd-, was, it sluiidu aetm, to tinploy 
him 1.1 the btrvict tf die tfoivti ,il r<,id. but an mtmuie kivowletlge of the 
ifttuth langua >c Ain a nuahluattoM, mdMpi-nsabtc to a diplomatist ; and this 
tpi ihCta-liou Vdiiista hadiiot at»piutd It w is, thtreforc, thoogltl dtsiralilc 
III u ht shuafd paiss '•Dine tnnt on the Cuiitmcnt m pitparum hinistlf for 
a . tiai vmpioymtnt. ilis own nuatii wtie not tutli as woi Id tnabk him 
to iia tl * 1, It a iKJiiio.i of th'ct Jiumirtd ikhuuK a-jear was procurtd for 
}> ,A bj> tl t mttu-it of Oit l-orxl Oluntellot Jt Mtms tx> have btta apnre- 
It idtd ihit some ditutatUy might lu. stirttd b> the mltisof Magdalene 
toHcge. iSal the Clwnttllof of ike h-xthtijutr wrote m the atrongtst Itrms 
to H j.’gh ll.t State— Muh w vi the pnrpxnl I'f Mmitapue’s letttr — could 
t » f, at that tune, spire lo il't Chiuth sutli a man ts Addijon loo many 
Jig’s civd pottJ wtie .Uifd) otcupitd by uhtnturtrs. who, dustilutc of 
utry hlftral ait and itn’unt’U, at once pillagcil and di-graccd tht countiy 
irhii h ih«y iireitndt'l to st.rit It had bwtomt nttcssarj to rtcniit for thc 
pabhe tnive from a \ciy duferut: viass, from that cla^s o’" which Addison 
wu the n-pre .ntaiiix. Uie clai of the .Munster’s letter wasremarkabk 
“ I am dtlwk” he snd, m enemy of the Church But I will never do 
it au> other injury ikxu kccjnng Mr \ddsion out of it *’ 

Un> intcifuence iva^ %iiqci.s'fiil , tmd, in the sjunmor of 1699, Adduon, 
111 idea rich man by Ins pximoii, and still rUammg hu fUlowship ijuittcd 
his istioved Oafonl, and set out on hi, travdv He crossed fiom Dover to 
Calav', proctulcd to P in>, and w as received then- w itli grt it knulness and 
1 ohtem. v> bj a kinsman of hiv friend Montague, Charles I arl «Jt hlanchtstei, 
who luil just tiecn appomicd Ainbas^adMi to the Court of France flie 
( 0 mUsv, !> W lug and a toa.-.t, wa.s piobably as gni-ious as lu.r loid , for 
Addtvou long rctamul an agree iljt rccolkction of the impression which she 
at this timx. made on him, and, m some hvclj lmi.s vinttcn on tin. glasses 
of the Kit Cat club, dcscnhcd the envy which her cheeks, glow mg with 
the gcnniiw bloom of linghnd^, had cacilccl among Uiu painted be mties of 
Wrsailles 

Lew is the 1 ourttun’U w as at tins tinw. eapi ilmg the. vices of his youtli by 
a rkvotion which had no rout in reason, and bore no fnut of chanty The 
oCrvUc literature of I' ranee had changed its character to suit the cliongcd 
1 cluractcr of the pnnee Ko book appeared that had not an air oftfancbly 
Kacinc, who v as jusi «lcad, had passed the close of Ins life inventing sacred 
dramas , and Doucr was seeking for the Athaiiasian mysUncs m Plato 
Addison desenbed this stale of ihiiitis m a short but In tly and graceful letter 
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to Montague Another lctter> written about the !>atnc tunc to the Lord 
Chancellor, conveyed the strongest assurances of gratitude and attachment. , 
“The only return I can make to your Lordship,” said Addison, “will be 
to apply myself entirely to my busmess ” With this view he qmtted Pans ' 
and repaired to Blois, a place where it was supposed that the French Ian< 
guage was spoken in its highest punty, and where not a single Englishman 
could be found Here he passed some inontlis pleasantly and proiitabl) 

Of his ivay of life at Blois, one of his associates, an Abbe named Phihppeaux, > 
gave an account to Toseph Spence If this account is to be trusted, Addison ^ 
studied much, mused much, talked little, had fits of absence, and either liad 
no Io\c aflairs, or was too discreet to confide them to the Abbe A man 
who, even when surrounded by fellow countrymen and fellow students, had ' 
ahvays been remarkably shy and silent, was not likely to be loquacious in a 
foreign tongue, and among foreign companions But it is clearfrom Addison’s 
letters, some of which were long after published m the Guardian, that, while 
III. appeared to be absorbed in his own meditations, he was really observing 
French society with that keen and sly, yet not illnatiiredside glance, which 
was peculiarly his own 

From Blois he retmiied to Parts , and, having now mastered tlie French 
language, found great pleasure m the society of Frendi philosophers and 
poets He gave an account, in a letter to Bishop Hough, of hvo highly 
interesting conversations, one with Malbranche, the other with Boileau 
Malbmnche expressed great partiality for the English, and extolled the 
genius of Newton, but shook hts head when Hobbes was mentioned, and 
was indeed so unjust as to call the auQior of the Leviathan a poor silly crea* . , 
ture Addison’s modesty restrained him from fully relating, in his letter, 
the circumstances of his introduction to Boileau Boileau, having siuvneil 
the friends and rivals of his youth, old, deaf, and melancholy, h\ed in re* 
tirement, seldom went either to Court or to the .iVeademy, and ivas almost 
inaccessible to strangers Of the English and of English literature he knew 
nothing He had hardly heard the name of Dryden Some of our countiy* < i 
men, in the warmth of their patnotisin, have asserted that this ignorance 
must have been affected We own that we see no ground for such a sup-' 
position English literature was to the Frendi of the age of Lewis the ^ 
Fourteenth what German literature was to our own grandfathers Very 
few, we suspect, of tlie accomplished men who, sixty or seventy years ago, 
used to dme m Leicester Square with Sir foshua, oral Strealham with Mix 
Thralc, had the slightest notion that Wicland was one of the first wits and 
poets, and Lessing, beyond all dispute, the first cntic m Europe Boileau 
knew just as little about the Paradise Lost, and about Absalom and Achito-^ 
ohel , but he had read Addison’s Latin poems, and admired them greatly* 
They had given him, he said, quite a new notion of the state of leainmganci 
taste among the English Johnson will have it that these praises were m- 
smeere “ Nothing,” says he, “ is better known of Bodeau than that he 
had an mjudicious and peevish contempt of modem Latin , and therefore 
his profession of regard was probably the effect of his civility rather than 
appiobation ” Now, nothing is better known of Boileau than that he was , 
singularly spanng of compliments We do not remember that either fnend- 
shiporfear ever induced him to bestow praise on ‘any composition whiclr 
he did not approve On literary questions, his caustic, disdainful, and self- ' 
confident spirit rebelled a^inst that authority to which every thmg else m 
^ France bowed down Hehad the spmt to tell Lew is the Fourteenth fimily, ^ 
and even rudely, that his Majesty Imew nothing about poetry, and admired 
verses which were detestable What was there in Addison’s position that 
could induce the satinst, whose stem and fastidious temper had been the '' 
dread of two penemtions, to turn sycophant for thefirstand last time? Nor 
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was Boilcau’s contempt of modem Latin eitlier injudicious or peevish. lie 
thought, indeed, that no poem of the hr&t order would ever be untten in a 
dead language And did he tliink amiss ? Has not the experience of cen- 
turies confirmed Ins opinion? Bodeau also tliought it probable that, 111 the 
best modem Latin, a writer of the Augustan age would have detected ludi- 
crous impropneties. And who can think otherwise’ Wlnt modem scholar 
can honestly declare that he sees the smallest inipunly in the style of Livy ’ 
Yet Is It not certain tint, 111 the style of Livy, Polho, whose taste had been 
formed on tlie banks of the liber, detected the inelegant idiom of the Po? 
lias any modem scholar understood Latui better than Fiedcno the Great 
understood French’ Yet is it not notonous that Frederic the Great, after 
reading, speaking, wntmg French, and nothing but French, during more 
than half a century, after uiilearnmg his mother tongue m order to learn 
Freiidi, after iivmg familiarly during many years with French associates, 
conld not, to Uic last, compose in l^rendi, without imminent risk of com- 
mittmg some mistake which w oidd liave moved a smile in the literary cncles 
of Pans? Do we believe that Erasmus and Fracastonus wrote Latin as 
well as Dr Bobertson and Sn Walter Scott wrote English’ And ore there 
not 111 the Dissertation on India, tlie last of Dr Robertson’s works, in 
Waverley, in Marmion, Scotticisms at which a London appientice would 
laugh ? But does it follow, because w e think thus, tliat we can find nothing 
to admire in the noble alcaics of Gray, or in the playful elegiacs of Vincent 
Bourne? Sureiy not. Hot was Boiieau so ignorant or tasteless os to be 
incapable of appreeiatmg good modem Latin In the very letter to which 
Johnson alludes, Boileau says — “Ne cioyez pas pourtaiit que je veuille par 
li bidmer les vers Latms que vous m’avez envoyes d’un de \os illustres 
acad^ntciens Je les ai trouves fort beaux, ct dignes de Vida et de San- 
nazar, mais non pas d’Horace et de Virgile " Several poems, in modem 
Latin, have been praised by Boileau quite as hberally as it was Ins habit to 
praise any thing He says, for example, of the Pere Fi-agiuer's epigrams, 
that Catullus seems to have come to life again But the best proof that 
Boileau did not feel the undisccnnng contempt for modem Latin verses 
which has been imputed to him, is, tliat he wrote and published Latin 
verses in several metres Indeed it happens, curiously enough, that the 
most severe censure ever pronounced by him on modem Latm is conveyed 
m Latin hexameters We allude to the fragment which begins — 

J “ Quid numens Ucium me balbuuie tAWnii., 

llouge Alpvs citra natum de patre Sicaiubaii 
Musa, jubes’" 

For these reasons we feel assured that the praise which Boileau hestow'ed 
on the Machna Gaticulaiiies, and the Gerano-Pygmaximaclm, was sincere 
He certamly opened himself to Addison with a ucedom winch was a sure 
indication of esteem Literature was the chief subject of conversation The 
old man talked on his favourite theme muck and well, indeed, as his young 
hearer thought, incomparably well Boileau bail undoubtedly some of the 
qualities of a great cntic He wanted imagination , but he liad strong sense 
His bteiaiy code was fomied on narrow principles , but in applying it, he 
showed great judgment and penetration In mere style, abstracted from 
the ideas of which style is the garb, his taste was excellent He was well 
acquainted with the great Greek writers , and, -though unable fully to appre- 
ciate their creative genius, admired the majestic simplicity of their manner, 
and had learned from them to despise bombast and tinsel It is easy, we 
think, to discover, m the Spectator and the Guardian, traces of the influ- 
ence, m part salutary and in part pernicious, which the mind of Boileau had 
on the mind of Addison 

While Addison was at Pans, an event took place which made that capital 

s j 
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a disagreeable residence for an Englishman and a Whig Charles, second 
of the name, ICing of Spam, died , and bequeathed his dominions to fbihp, ' 
Duke of Anjou, a younger son of the Dauphin The King of France, in 
direct violation of his engagements both with Great Britain and avith the 
States General, accepted Uie bequest on behalf of his grandson The house 
of Bourbon \v as ,at the summit of human grandeur England had been out-, 
witted, and found herself m a situation at once degrading and pcialous The 
people of France, not picsaging the calamities by which they \yerc destined' 
to expiate the perfidy of then sovereign, went mad with pride aiuldelighf 
Every man looked as if a gieat estate had just been left linn “ fiie Frentli 
conversalion,” said Addison, “begins to grow iiisuppoi table , that wlhtb 
was before the vainest nation in the world is now wofsc than ever " Sick) 
of the arrogant exultation of the Parisians, and probably forcsetiiig that the 
peace between France and England could not be of long duration, he set 
off for Italy , 

In December 1700'* lie embarked at Marseilles As be glided along the 
Ligmian edast, he was delighted by the sight of myilles and olive tiees, 
which lelained their verdure under the winter solsticu Soon, however, he 
encountered one of the black storms of the Mcdilerranean The captain of 
the ship gave up all for lost, and confessed luinsclf to a capuchin who 
happened to be on boatd I he English heretic, m the mean time, fortified 
himself against the terrors of deatli with devotions of a very different kind. 
How strong an impression this perilous voyage made on him, appears fioni 
the ode, “ IIow are thy servants blest, O Lord’” which was long after 
published in the Spectator After some days of discomfort and danger, 
Addison was glad to land at Savona, and to make Ins way, over mottntams 
where no load had yet been hewn out by art, to the city of Genoa 

At Genoa, still ruled by her own Doge, and by the nobles whose noines , 
were inscribed on her Book of Gold, Addison made a shoit, stay ' He ad* ' 
mired the nauow streets overhung by long lines of towering palace^l, the 
walls nch with frescoes, the gorgeous temple of the Anuunciatioa, and the 
tapestries whereon were recoided the long gloiles of the house of Dona. 
Thuice he hastened to Milan, where he contemplated the Gothic- magni- 
ficence of the calliedral with more wonder tlian pleasuie He passed Lake' 
Bcnacus while a gale was blowing, and saw the waves laguig as they raged 
when Virgil looked upon them At Venice, then the gayest spot m Euiojie, 
the traveller spent the Cannval, the gayest season of the year, in the midst 
of masques, dances, and serenades Here he was at once diveited and piO; 
voked, by the absurd dramatic pieces winch tlien disgraced the Italian , 
stage io one of those pieces, however, he was indebted for a valuable 
hint Pie was present when a ndiculous play on the death of Cato was 
performed, Cato, it seems, was in love with a daughter of Scipio The 
lady had given her heart to Ctesai The rejected lover delenninedto dc- 1 
stroy himself Pie 'appeared sealed m hi§ library, a dagger in his hand, a, 
Plutardi and a* lasso before him, and, in tins position, he pronouiiced a' 
soliloquy before he struck the blow We are surprised that so, remarkable 
a circumstance as this should have escaped the notice, of all A,ddisoh’s bio- 
graphers Ihere cannot, we conceive, be the smallest doubt that this scene, ^ 
in spite of its absurdities and aiiachronisms, struck the travelki’s imagina- 
tion, ‘and suggested to him ‘the thought of bunging Cato on the English, 

' stage It IS well knolvn lhat about this time he began Ins tragedy, and that - 
he finished the first four acts before he returned to England ' ' , 

' 

• It js sirjiige that Addison should,, m the first hne of lus travels, have ivusdaled his , 
departure from Marseilles by a whole j ear, and still more strange that this slip of the pen, 
which throws the whole narrative into inextneabiL confusion, should have been repeated 
m a succession of editions, and nev er dctccUd by Tichell or by Hurd 
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On hia way from Venice to Uoine, he was drnnn some miles out of the 
beaten ruad, by a \vi»h to &ce the smallest uKlepeiuIcnt slate in Europe On, 
n ro<^ where the snow sldl lay, though the Italian spiing was how far ad- 
vanced, was perchtd the little fortress of Sm Manno llie roads which led 
to the Secluded town were so bad that few travellers liad ever visited it, and 
none had ever publislicd an accomit of it Addison could not suppress a 
guodnatured smile at the simple mamicis and institutions of tins singular 
commumlv Uut ho observed, with the e'ltltation of a Wing, that the rude 
moimuun liacl whidi formed the tciritory of the republic sv\ aimed with an 
honest, hcaltliy, and contented peasantry', vshile llie nth plain which sur- 
rounded lilt metropolis of civ iland sinnJLnal tj ranny was scarcely less desolate 
man the unckaied wilds of America 

At Rome Addison lemamed on his first visit only long enough to catch a 
ghrapsc of St Peter’s and of the Pantheon His haste is tlie more e\tva- 
ordmary because the Holy Week was dose at liand He has given no hint 
which can enable us to pronounce why be chose tofiy from a spectacle wiudi 
evajy jear idlures from ihstaut regions peisons of far less taste and sensi- 
bility than his, Possibl}, travelling, as he did, at tlie charge of a Govtni- 
ineut ihslmguished by its ourmty to the Church of Rome, he may have 
thought that it would be imprudent m him to assist at the most magnificent 
rite of that Church Many c>es would be upon lum , and he might find it 
dufficiilt to beliave in such a manner as to give ufTenec neither to his pations 
in England, nor to Uiose among whom he resided Whatever his motives 
may have been, he turned his back on the most august and affecting eciemony 
whidi IS known among men, and posted along the Appian way to Naples 

Naples was then destitute of what are now, perhaps, its chief attraehons. 
The loidybayand die awful mountain were> indeed there But afaini- 
house stood on the Ihealie of Herculaneum, and rows of vines gievv over the 
streets of Pompeu. The temples of Pa-stum had not indeed been hidden 
from the eje of man by anj great convulsion of nature ; but, strange to say, 
their existcnec was a secret cv en to artists and antiquaries I'liough situated 
vvilhiii a few hours’ journey of a great capital, where Salvator had not long 
before pamted, and where Vico was tlien lectnrmg, those noble remains 
were as little known to Euiope as the rumed cities overgrown by the forests 
of Yucatan What was to be seen at Naples Addison saw He climbed 
Vesuvius, 'explored the tunnel of Posilipo, and wandered among the vines 
and almond trees of.Caprea? But neither the wonders of nature, nor those 
of art, could so occupy Ins attention as to prevent him from noticing, though’ 
cursorily, the abuses of the government and tlie misery of the people The 
great kingdom vvhicli had just descended to Philip t^ Fifth, was m. a state 
of paralytic dotage' Even Castile and Amgon were Sunk m wretchedness 
Yet, compared with the Italian dependencies of the Spanish crown, Castile 
and Arigon might be called prospeious. It is clear that all tlie observations 
which Addison made m Italy tended to confirm him in the political opinions 
whicli he had adopted, at home To the luit, he always spoke of foreign < 
travel as the best cure for Jacobitisra In his Freeholder, the Tory fo\- 
huntec asl s what travelling is good, for,’ except- to teach a man to jabber 
French, and to talk agamst passive obedience 

hiom Naples, Addison rcturned’to Rome by sea, along the coast wliieh 
lus favourite Vngtl had celebrated The felucca passed, the hcadlpnd where 
, the oar and trumpet were jilaccd by tlic Trojan adventurers on the tomb of 
Misonus, and anchored at night under the shelter of the fabled promontory 
of, Circe The voyage ended m the Tiber, still overhung with dark verdure, 
and still turbid with yellow sand, as when it met the eyes of /Eneas From 
tlie 1 timed poit ,of Ostia, the stranMr burned to Rome , and at Rome lie 
remained dunng tliosc hot and sickly months when, even m the Augustan 
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age, all who could make tlieir escape fled from mad dogs md from streets 
black with funerals, to gather the first figs of the season lu the country It 
IS probable that, when he, long after, poured forth in terse his gratitude to < 
the Providence which had enabled him to breatlu. unhurt m tainted air, he 
svas thinking of the August and September which he passca at Rome 
It was not till the latter end of October that he tore himself away from the 
masterpieces of ancient and modem art which are collected m the city so 
long the mistress of the m orld He then journeyed northwaid, passed through 
Sientn, and for a moment forgot his prejudices m fas our of classic architeo- 
hire IS he looked on the magnificent cathedral At Florence he spent some 
days with the Duke of Shrewsbury, who, cloyed will the pleasures of ambi- 
tion, and impatient of its pains, fearmg both parties, and loving neither, liad 
determmed to hide in an Itahan retreat talents and accomplishmenU whieli, 
if they had been united witli fixed pnnctples and avil courage, might have made 
him uie foremost man of his age These days, w e are told, passed pleasantly , ' 
and we can easily believe it For Addison \i ns a delightful companion a hen 
he was at his ease , and the Duke, though he seldom forgot that he was a 
Talbot, had the invaluable art of putting at ease all who came near him, 
Addison gave some time to Florence, and especially to the sculptures in 
the Museum, wlucli he preferred even to those of the Vatican He then 
pursued his journey through a country in winch the invages of the last ivai 
wei e still discernible, and in which all men w ere looking forward with dread 
to a still fiercer conflict Eugene had already descended from the Klixtian 
Alps, to dispute with Catinat the nch plain of Lombardy The faithless 
nilei of Savoy nais still reclconed among the alhes of Lewis England 'had , 
not yet actually declared w ar against !• ranee but Manchester had left Pans , 
and the negotiations which produced the Grand Alliance against the House 
of Bourbon were m progress Under such circumstances, it was desmablt , 
for an English traveller to reach > neutral ground without delay Addispn 
resolved to cross Mont Gems It was December, and die road w'os iciy 
different from that which nowremmds the strangei of the power and genius 
of Napoleon The winter, however, was mild , and the passage was, for 
those times, easy To this journey Addison alluded when, m the ode which 
we have already quoted, he said that for him the Divine goodness had 
warmed the hoary Alpme lulls 

It was in the midst of die eternal snow that he composed his Epistle to 
his fnend Montague, now Lord Halifax Tliat EpisUe, once widely re— 
Moivned, is now known oidy to curious readers, andwillhaidlybe considered 
by those to whom it is Imown os in any perceptible degree heightening 
Addison's fame It is, however, decidedly superior to any English com- 
position which he had previously published Nay, we,thmk it quite as good 
as any poem, m heroic metre which appeared during the mterval between 
the deadi of Dryden and the publication of die Essay on Cnticism It con- 
tains passages as good as the second-rate passages of Pope, and would hai e 
added to the reputation of Parnell or Pnor ^ , • - 

But, whatever be die literaiy ments or defects of die Epi;de, it undoubtedly - 
does honour to the pnnciples and spint of the author > Halifax had now 
nothing to give He had fallen from power, had been held up to obloquy, 
had been impeached by the House of Commons, and, though his Peers had, 
dismissed the impeachment, had, as it seemed, litUe chance of ever agam 
filling high office The Epistle, wntten at sudi a time, is one among many “ 
proofs that there was no mixture of cowardice or meanness in the suavity 
and moderation which distinguished Addison from all the other public men 
of diosc stormy times ' ' 

At Geneva, the traveller learned diat a partial change of ministry had taken 
place m England, and that the Earl of Manchester had become Secretary of 
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Slate Manches>terexerled.lurasclf toiicnehisjomigfnend It\\as thought 
advisjible tint an English agent should be near the person of Eugene in Italy , 
and Addibon, whose diplomatie education was now» fmislu.d, was the man 
sclcctwl lie was preparing to t.nter on his honourable functions, when all 
his prospects wen. tor a tune darkened by tlic deatlt of William the IJurd 
Anne had long felt a sttong ascrsion, personal, political, and religious, to 
the Whig parij I liat aversion appeared m the first measures, of her reign 
Itianchester was deprived of the seals, after he bad held them only a few 
weeks Neither Somers nor Halifax was sworn of the Privy Council Addt- 
‘■on shared the fate of his three patrons His hopes of employment m tlie 
public service were at on end, his pension was stopped, and it was necessary 
for him to support himself b) his ow n exertions He became tutor to a } oiing 
English traveller, and appears to have rambleil with lus pupil over great 
part of Sw itzerland and Ueniiany At tins time he w lote Ins pleasing treatise 
on Medals. It was not puhlislied till after his death , but seveml distiii' 
guished scholars saw the manuscript, and gave just praise to the grace of 
the st)k, and to the kaming and ingenuity evinced by the quotations 
From Gtnnany Addison repaired to Holland, where he learned the 
.mdojicholy news of his father’s death After passing some montlis 111 the 
United Provinces, he returned about the close of the vear 1703 to England 
He was diere cordially received b> his friends, and introduced by them into 
the Kit Cat Club, a societv in which were collected all the various talents 
and accomplishments wliida then gave lustre to the W hig paity 

Addison was, during some months after his return from the Continent, 
hard pressed b> pecuniary diflicultieb. But it was soon m the power of his 
noble patrons to sen e him eiTectually A pohtical change, silent and gradual, 
but of the highest importance, w as m daily pri^ess 1 he accession of ^bine 

iiad been luulcd by the Tories with transpoils of joy and hope , and for a 
lime it seemed that the Whigs had fallen never to nse again 1 he throne 

was surrounded by men supposed to be attached Co the prerogative and to 
tin. Church, and among these none stood so high in the favour of the sove- 
reign 03 the Lord Treasurer Godolphin and the Captain General Marlborougli 
ilic country gentlemen and couiitrj' clergymen hadfullj expectcvl Uiatthe 
policy of these ministers would he directly opposed to that which had been 
almost constantly followed by William ; that the landed interest woidd be 
favoured at the expense of trade ; tliat no addition would be made to the 
fumled debt, 'that the privileges conceded to Dissenters by the late King 
would be curtailed, if not withdrawn , that the war with France, if tlierc 
must be such a war, would, on our part, be almost entirely naval , and that 
the Govcnmicht woidd avoid close connections witli foreign powers, and, 
above all, with Holland 

But the country gentlemen and country clergymen were fated to be de- 
cuved, not for the last time ' The prejudices and passions which raged 
without control m vicarages, m cotlvMtal closes, andmtlie maiioi-houses 
of foxhunting squires, w ere not shared by the chi^s of the ministrj’ Those 
Statesmen saw uiat it was both for the public interest, and for their own 
interest, to adopt aAVhigpohcj, at leaxtas respected the alliances of the 
couiitrj and the conduct of the war But, if (he foreign policy of the Whigs 
were adopted, it was impossible to abstam from adopting also their finaiicial 
policy The natural consequences followed The ngid Tones were alien- 
ated from the Government. The votes of the Whigs became necessary to 
It. The votes of the Whigs could be secured only by further concessions , 
and further concessions the Queen was induced to moke 
At the bcginmngof tlie yeav 1704, the state of parties bore a close analogy 
to the state of parlies in 1S26 In 1826, ‘as in 1704, there was a Tory 
ministry divided mto two hostile sections The position of Mr Caniimg and 
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his friends m 1826 corresponded to that which Marlborough and Godolphin 
occupied in 1704. Nottingham and Jersey weie, in 1704, what Lord Eldon 
and Lord Westmoreland \i ere m 1826 The Whigs of 1 704. were m a situa- 
tion resembling tliat m which the Whigs of 1826 stood In 1704, Someis, 
Halifax, Sunderland, Cowper, were not in office Theie was no avowed 
coalition between them and the moderate Tones It is probable that no 
direct cominumcation tending to such a coalition had 3'ct taken place , yet 
all men saw that sueh a co^ition was mevitablc, nay, that it was already 
half formed Such, or nearly such, was the state of things when' tidings 
am\ed of the gieat battle fought at Blenheim on Uie 13th August, 1704 
By the Whigs the ne\ s was hailed with transports of joy and pride No 
fault, no cause of quarrel, could be remembered by them against the Com- 
mander whose genius had, in one day, changed the face of Europe, saved 
the Imperial throne, humbled the House of Bourbon^ and secured the Act 
of Settlement agaiiiat foreign hostility The feeling of the Tories was lery 
dilferciit They could not indeed, without unpruduice, openly express 
regret at an event so glorious to their country , but then edngratulations 
were so cold and sullen os to give deep di«gust to the victorious general and 
his fiitnds 

Godolphin was not a reauliig man Whatcier Ume he could spare from 
biismess he was 111 the habit of spendmg at Neiyinarket or at the card-table 
But he ivas not absolutely mdiffereiit to poetry , and he was too intelligent 
an observer not to perceive that literature was a formidable engine of politi- 
cal warfare, and that the great Wing leaders had strengthened their party, 
and raised their character, by extending a hberal and judicious patronage to 
good writers He was mortified, and not without reason, by tlie exceedmg 
badness of llie poems which appeared in honour of the battle of tBlcnheim , 
One of these poems has been rescued from oblivion by the exquisite absurd- 
ity of three lines - , . , 

“ riiml.. or tno thousand gentlemen at least, 

And i-aoh man mounted on bis capenng beast ' 

Into the Danube they were pushed by shoals.” , 

Where to procure better verses tlie 1 reasurei did not know He under- 
stood how to negotiate a loan, or remit a subsidy he was also well versed 
111 the history of runiiing liotses and fighting cocks , but his acquaintance 
among the poets was veiy small He consulted Halifax, but Habfax 
aflected to decline the office of adviser lie had, he said, done his best, 
when he had powei, to encourage men whose abilities and acquirements 
might do honour to their country Those times were, over Other ma.xinis 
had pievailcd Merit was suffered to pine in obscunty , and the pubho 
money was squandered on the undeserving “I do know,” he added, “a 
gentleman who would cekbrate tlie battle 111 a manner worthy of the subject 
but I will not name him ” Godolphin, w'ho was expert at tlie soft aiisii er 1 
which tnnietli away wrath, and who was under the necessityof paying court 
to the Whigs, gently replied that tliere was too mudi ground for Halifax's 
complaints, but that what was amiss should m time be rectified, and fliat 
in the mean time the services of a man sutffi as Halifax had described should ' 
be liberally rewarded Halifax then mcntionccL Addison, but, mindful of^ 
the dignity as well as of the pecuniary interest of his friend, insisted that the , 
Munster should apply m the most couiteous manner to Addison himself, 
and this Godolphin promised to do ■' ' > " ' - 

Addison then occupied a garret up thiee pair of stairs, over a small shop 
111 the llaymarket In this humble lodging he was surprised, on the morn- 
ing wliicli followed the conversation between Godolphin and Halifax, by a 
from no less a person thsfii the Right Honourable Henry Boyle, then' 
Chancellor of' he Exchequer, and afterwards Loid Carleton This highborn ,) 

“ t ^ 
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trumpeter Monnus Hannibal runs Perusinus through the groin with a 
stake, and breaks the backbone of Telcsinus with a huge stone This de> < 
testable fashion w as copied in modern times, and continued to pre\ ail down 
to the age of Addison. Several veisifiers had described IViIham turning 
thousands to flight by his single prowess, and dyeing the Boyne -with Irish 
blood Nay, so estimable a writer as John Philips, the author of the 
Splendid Shilling, represented Marlborough as having won die battle of 
Blenheim merely by strength of muscle and skill in fence. The following 
lines may serve as an example 

"Churchill, viLWin^ where ' < 

Ihc Molence of lallanl most prevailed. 

Came to oppose his slaughtering arm With speed - ' 

Precipitate no rOdc, iirgmg his way 

O'er lulls of gaspm^heroes, and f^cn steeds 

Jtolling in death Ocsmiction, gnm with blood, , 

Attends lus furious course Araund his head 
*lhe glowing balls play innocent, while ht t 

With dire impetuous sway deals fatal blows 
, Among the flying Gauls In Gallic blood 

He d>es his reeking sword, and strew-s the ground 
With headless ranks What can they do ? Or how 
Witlistand his w ide destro> mg sword * ' ' 

Addison, with excellent sense and taste, departed from this ridiculous 
fashion lie reserved his praise for the qualities which made Marlborough 
tinly gieat, energy, sagacity, military science But, above all, the poet 
extolled the firmness of that mind which, m the midst of confusion, uproar, 
and slaughtei, examined and disposed every thmg with the serene wisdom 
of a higher intelligence ' 

Here it avas that he introduced the famous comparison of Marlborough to 
an Angel gmding the whirlwind We will not dispute the general justice 
of Johason’s remarks on this passage. But w’e must point out one circiun ' 
stance which appears to have escaped all the critics 1 he extraoidiiiaiy 
effect which tins simile produced when it first appeared, and which to the 
following generation seemed inexplicable, is doubtless to be cluefly attn* 
billed to a line which most readers now regard as a feeble parenthesis, 

“ Such as, of late, o'er i>ale Bntanma passed " 

Addison spoke, not of a storm, but of the storm The great tempest o*" 
November, 1703, the only tempest which m our latitude has equalled the 
rage of a tropic^ hurricane, had left a dreadful recollection in the mmds.of 
all men No other tempest was ever m this country the occasion of a par- 
liamentary address or of a public fast Whole fleets had been cast away 
Large mansions had been blowai down One Prelate had been buriM 
beneath the rums of his Palace London and Bristol had presented the 
appearance of cities just sacked Hundreds of families were still m mourn- 
ing The prostrate trunks of large trees, and the rums of houses, still > 
attested, m all the southern counties, the fury of the blast “nie popularity 
winch the simile of the angel enjoyed among Addison’s contempomnes, ba> 
always seemed to us to be a remarkable instance of Uie advantage which, 
in rbetonc and poetry, the particular has over the general 

Soon after the Campaign, was published Addison’s Narrative of his > 
Travels in Italy The first effect produced^ by this Narrative w as disap- ^ 
pointment The crowd ofreaders who expected politics and scandal, specu- 
lations on the projects of Victor Amadeus, and anecdotes about tbejollities “ 
of convents and the amours of cardinals and nuns, vvere confounded by find- 
ing that the writer’s mind was much more occupied bj the war between the. , 
Trojans and Rutulians than by the war between France and Austria ; and 
that he seemed to have heard no scandal of later date than the gallant'-ies 
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of the Empress Faustina. In time, however, the judgment of the many 
\>-as overruled by that of the few , and, before the book was reprinted, it 
n-as 50 eagerly sought that it sold for five times the original price It is 
still read with pleasure the style is pure and flowing , the classical quota- 
tions'and allusions are numerous and happy, andne are now and then 
chamicd by that singularly humane and dehcate humour m which Addison 
excelled all men Yet this agreeable w oik, even when considered merely 
as the history of a literary tour, may justly be censured on account of its 
faults of omission We ha\e already said that, though nch in extracts fiom 
the'Latm poets, it contains scarcely any references to the Latm orators and 
historians We must add that it contains little, or rather no informabon, 
respecting the history and literature of modem Italy To die best of 
our remembrance, xkddison does not mention Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Boiarfo, Berm, Lorenzo de’ Medici, or Machiavelh He coldly tells us, 
that at Ferrara he saw the tomb of Anosto, and that at Venice he heard 
the gondoliers sing a erses of Tasso But for Tasso and Ariosto he cared far 
less than for Valerius Flaccus and Sidonius Apollmaris The gentle flow 
of the Ticm brings a Ime of Silius to his mmd The sulphurous steam of 
.Vlbula suggests to him several passages of Martial But he has not a \i oial 
to say of the illustrious dead of Santa Croce, he crosses tlie wood of 
Ravenna without recollectmg the Spectre Huntsman, and wanders up and 
down Rimmi without one thought of Francesca At Pans, he had eagerly 
sought an introduction to Boileau , but he seems not to have been at all 
aware that at Florence he was in the vicinity of a poet wath whom Boileau 
could not sustain a comparison, of the greatest lync poet of modem bmes, 
of Vincenzio Filicaja This is the more remarkable, because Filicaja was 
the favounte poet of tlie accomphslied Somers, under whose protection 
Addison travelled, and to whom the account of the Travels is dedicated 
The truth is, that Addison knew little, and cared less, about the literature 
of modem Italy His favounte modeb were Latin His favounte cntics 
were French Half the Tuscan poetry that he had read seemed to him 
monstrous, and thn other half tawdry 

His Travels were follow ed by the hvely Opera of Rosamond This piece 
wns ill set to music, and therefore faded on the stage , but it completely 
succeeded m pnnt, and is indeed excellent m its kind The smoothness 
witli which the verses glide, and the elastiaty with which they bound, is, 
to our ears at least, very 'pleasing We are inclined to think tliat if Addi- 
son hatl left heroic couplets to Pope, and blank verse to Rowe, and had 
employed himself in writing airy and spinted songs, his reputation as a poet 
w ould have stood far higher than it now does Some years .ailer his death, 
Rosamond was set to new music by Doctor Arne ; and was performed vyith 
complete success Several passages long retained tlicir populanty, and 
vveie dady sung, during the latter part of George the Second’s reign, at all 
the harpsidiords in England 

While Addison tlius amused himself, his prospects, and the prospects of 
his party, were constantly becoming brighter and brighter In the spnng 
of 1705, the ministers were freed from the restraint imposed by a House of 
Commons, m which Tones of the most perverse class had the ascendencj 
Ihe elections were favourable to the Whigs The coalition which had 
been tacitly and gradually formed was now openly avowed. The Great 
Seal w-as given to Cow per Somers and Halifax were sworn of the Coun- 

-cil Halifax was sent m the following year to carry the decorations of the 
order of the garter to the Electoral Prince of Hanover, and was accom- 
mnied on tins honourable mission by Addison, who had just been made 
Undersecretary of State The Secretary of State under whom Addison 
first served was Sir Charles Hedges, a Tory But Hedges was soon dis- 
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nussed to make room for the most vehement of Whigs, ChatleSj Eail of, 
Sunderhiid In every department of die state, indeed, the High Church* 
men were eompelled to give place to theic opponents At tin, close ofi 
1707, the lories who still icmamcd m office strove to rallv, nith Harley , 
at their head But iths attempt, though favpnred by the Queen, who had 
always been a Tory at heart, and who had iioiv^ quarrelled watli the Duchess 
of Marlbotougli, was unsuccessful The time was not vet IheCaptafii 
General was. at the height of popularity and glory The Low Church ' 
party had a majority jn Parliament • The country squires and rectors, 
though occasionally uttenhg a savage growl, were for the mpst part in a . 
state of torpor, which lasted till they were ioused,mto activity, and indeed 
into madness, the prosecution of SacheveitiK Hailey and his adherents 
were compelled to retire The victory of the Whigs was. complete At 
the general election of 1708, their strength in the House of Commons 
became irresistible , and, before the end of tliat j car, homer:, w as made 
Lpul Picsideiit of the Council, and Wharton Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,, 
Addison sat for hlalmsbuty in the House of Commons which was clcctetl 
in 1708 But the House of Commons was not the field for him Ihe 
bashfulness of liis nature made Ins wit and eloquence useless m debate 
He once lose, but could not qvci come his diffidence, and qver after re- 
inamed silent Nobody can think it strange that a great writer shodhl 
fail as a speaker But many, probably, will think it strange tliat Addison’s 
failure as a speaker should have had no unfavourable effect on Ins success 
as a politician In our time, a man of high rank and great fortune'' might, 
though speaking very I ttlc and very lU, liold a considerable post But it 
would now he inconceivable tliat a meie adiuiturer, a man who, when. out 
of office, must live by Ins pen, should m a few years become successively 
Undersecrelaiy of State, chief Secrctaiy for liebiul, and Secretary of 
Slate, without some oratoncal talent Addison, vyithout high birth, and 
with little property, rose to a post which Dukes, the heads of the gieat 
houses of Talbot, Bussell, and BenUnck, have thought it an hoiioui to fill 
Without opening his lips m debate, he rose to a post, the highest that 
Chatliam or Fo\ ever reached And this he did before he had been nine 
years in Parliament We must look for the eaplanation of tins seemmg 
miracli. to the peculiar circumstance:, in which tint generation ivas placed. , 
Diiruig the interval which elapsed between the time when the Censorsliip 
of die Press ceased, and the time when parliamentary proceedings began to 
be freely reported, literary talents were, to a public man, of much inore^ 
importance, and oiatoncal talents of much less importance, than in our 
tune At present, the best way of giving i-ipid and wide publiaty to a 
fact or an argument is to introduce that fact 01 aigumcnt mto a speech 
made in Parliament If a political tract weie to appear supenor to the , 
Conduct of fhe .tVllies, or to the best numbers of 'the Fieeholdei, the cii- 
ciilation of such a tract would be languid indeed when compared with the 
circnlation of every remarkable word uttered . ui the deliberations of the 
legislature, A specQli made in the House of Commons at four an the 
morning is on thirty thousand tables before 'ten A speech made on' the 
Monday is read on the Wednesday by nialtitudes inAntnm and Abeideen- 
, ^hire The orator, by the help of the sliprthand vv nter, has to a great 
c\tcnt superseded the pamphleteer It was not so m tlie leign ofi Anne 
The best, speech could then ptoduceno effect except on those' who heaid 
It It was oply by means of the press that the opmion of the publia with* 
put doors could, be influenced , and the opjniQn of the public watliout doors 
could not but be of ,the highest importance in a country governed by parlia- 
ments, and indeed at that time governed by tnennnl parliaments The pen 
^ was therefore a moie formidable political engine than the tongue Mr Pitt ' 
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and Sir Fo\ contended only in Pirlnment But Walpole and PuUeney, 
the Put and I'o\ of an earlier penod, had not done half of what was 
nccessir}, when they sat down amidst the acclamations of the House of 
Commons Ihey had still to plead thtir cause btfore the country, and 
this the} could do only by means of the press Their works are now for- 
■tgotteii, But U is certain that there were in Grab Street few more assidu- 
oa:> scnbbleis of Thoughts, Letters, Answers, Remarks, than these two 
'great chiefs of parties Pulleney, when leader of the Opposition, and 
possessed of thirty thousand a year, edited the Craftsman Walpole, 
though not 1 man of hteraT7 habits, was the author of at least ten pamph- 
lets, and retouched and corrected many more These facts sufficiently 
sUoi/ of how great importance literary assistance then was to the contend- 
ing parties St John was, certainly, in Anne’s reign, the best Toiy 
speakei , Cowper was .probably the best "Wing speaker But it may w’ell 

be doubted whether St John did so much for tlic Tones as Swift, and 
whether Cowper did so much for the Whigs as Addison When these 
llunga are duly considered, it will not he thought strange that Addison 
should have dimhcd higher in the state than any other Englishman lias 
user, by means merely of literary talents, been able to climb Swnft 
would, in all probabiUts', have dtmhed as lugh, if he had not been en- 
cumbered bv ms cassock and his pudding sleeies As far as the homage 
of the great went. Swift had as much of it as if he had licen Lord Treasurer 
lo the influence whidi Addison derived from las literary talents was 
added all the influence which arises from charactei The world, always 
raidy to think the worst of needy political adventurers, was forced to make 
one exception Restlessness, 'violence, audacity, laMty of pmiciple, arc 
tlie Vices ordinarily attributed to that class of men But faction itself 
could not deny that Addison had, thiough all dianges of fortune, been 
stnctly faithful to his early opmtons, and to lus early friends , that his 
intcgnty avos without stam , that his whole deportment mdicated a fine 
sense of the becommg , that, in the utmost heat of controversy, his zeal 
was tempered by a ri^rd for truth, humamtv, and social decorum , that 
no outrage could ever provoke him to retaliation unwortlu' of a Chnstian 
and a gentleman , and that lus only faults were a too seusitoe delicacy, 
and a modesty which amounted to b^hfulness 
Pie was undoubtedly one of the most popular men of his time , and much 
of Ins populantyheowcd, we believe, 10 that very timiditywhichlusfnends 
lamented lliat timidity often prevented him from exhibiting his talents to 
the best advantage .But it propitiated Nemesis It averted that envy w hicli 
w'ould otherwise have been excited by fame so splendid, and by so rapid an 
elevation No man is so great a favounlc with the puhhc as he who is at 
once an object of admiration, of respect, and of pity , and such were the ^ 
feelings winch Addison inspired Those who enjoy ed the privilege of hear- 
ing Ins famihar comersation, declared with one voice that it was supenor 
even to Ins w ntmgs The bnlliant Mary Montague said, that she had Lmown 
all the w'lts, and that Addison ivas the best company in tlie world The 
malignant Pope was forced to own, that tlieie was a charm in Addison’s 
talk, w lucli could be found nowhere else S w ift, w hen burning w ith animo- 
sity against the AVlugs, could not bat confess to Stella that, after all, he had 
never known any associate so agreeable as Addison Steele, an eacellent 
judge of lively conversation, said, that die conversation of Addison w'as at 
once the most pohte.'and the most mirthful, that could be imngmed , that 
it was 1 eicnce and Catullus m one, heightened by an exquisite somethmg 
which W’as neither Terence nor Catullus, hut Addison alone Young, an 
excellent judge of senous conversation, said, that when Addison was at lus 
ease, he went on m a noble stram of thought and language, sq as to chain 
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the attention of every hearer Nor were Addison’s great colloquial poi\ers 
more admiiable than the courtesy and softness of heart which appeared in 
his conversation At the same time it wouId{be too much to 'say that he 
was wholly devoid of the malice which is,, perhaps, inseparable from a keen 
sense of the ludicrous He had one habit which both Swift and Stella ap> 

plauded, and which we liardly know how to blame If his first attempts 
to set a presuming dunce right were ill received, he clianged his tone, 
“assented with civil Iter,” and lured the flattered coxcomb deeper and 
deeper into absurdity 'Hint such was his ptncticc we should, we think, 
have guessed from lus works The Tatler’s cnticfsins on Mr Softl/s sonnet, 

and till. Spectator’s dialogue witli die politician whohs so zealous for the 
honour of Lady Q — ^p — t — s, are excellent specimens of this innocent mischief 
Sucli were Addison’s talents for conversation But his rare gifts were not 
exhibited to crowds or to strangers As soon as he entered a large com- 
pany, as soon as he saw an unknown face, his lips were sealed, and his ■ 
maimers became constrained None who met him only in great assemblies 
would have been able to believe that he was the same man who had often 
kept a few friends listening and laughing round a table, from the time when 
tlie play ended, till the clock of St Paul’s m Covent Garden struck four 
Yet, even at such a table, he was not seen to the best advantage To enjoy 
hib conversation in the highest perfection, it was necessary to be alone with 
him, and to hear him, in lus own phrase, think aloud “ There is no such 
thing,” he used to say, “as real conversation, hut between two persons.” 

This timidity, a timidity surely neither ungraceful nor unamiablc, led ' 
Addison into the two most serious faults which can with justice be imputed 
to him He found that wme broke the spell which lay on his fine intellect, 
and was therefore too easily seduced mto convivial excess Such excess was^ 

in tliat age regarded, even by grave men, as the most venial of all pecca-' 
dilloes, and was so far from being a mark of lUbrceding that it was almost - 
cssentud to the character of a fine gentleman But the smallest speck is seen 
on a white ground , md almost all the biographers of Addison have said 
something about this fading Of any other statesman or writer of Queen ' 
Anne s reign, we should no more thmk of saying that 'he sometimes took 
too much wine, tlian that he wore a long wig and a sword 
To the excessive modesty of Addison’s nature, we must ascribe another 
fault which generally arises from a very different cause He became a little ' ^ 
too fond of seeing himself surrounded by a small circle of admirers, to whom 
he was as a King or ratlier as a God All these men were far mferior to 
him m ability, and some of them liad very senous faults Nor did those 
faults escape lus observation , for, if ever there was an eye which saw through 
and through men, it was tlie eye of Addison But, witli the keenest obser- 
vation, and the finest sense of the ndiculous, he liad a large chanty The 
feeling with which he looked on most of his humble companions was one of 
benevolence, slightly tmetured with contempt ITe was at perfect ease m 
their company , he was grateful for their devoted attachment, and he loaded 
them with benefits Their veneration for him appears to have exceeded 
tliat with which Johnson was regarded by Boswell, br Warburton by Hurd 
It was not HI the power of adulation to turn such a head, or deprave sucli 
a heart, as Addison’s But it must in candour be, admitted fliat he con- 
tracted some of the faults which can scarcely be avoided by any person who 
IS so unfortunate as to be the oracle of a small hterary cotene ' 

One member of this, little society was Eustace Budgell, a young Templar 
of some literature, and a distant relation of Addison There was at this 
time no stain on tlie charactenof Budgell, and it is not improbable that his . 

15 prosperous and honourable, if the life of„his cousin 

had been prolonged But, when the master was laid m the grave, the dis- 
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ciple broke loose fiom nil restraint, descended rapidly from one degree of 
vice and misery to another, iiimed lus foitiine by follies, attempted to repair 
it by crimes, and at length closed a wicked and unhappy life by selfmurder 
\et, to the last, the wretched man, gambler, lampooner, cheat, forger, as 
he was, retained his aifection and veneration for Addison, and recorded 
those feelmgs m the last lines -whidi he traced before he hid ])imsdf from 
infamy under London. Bridge 

Another of Addison’s favourite companions was Ambrose Phdlipps, a good 
Whig and a middling poet, who had the honour of bnngmg into fashion a 
species of composition which lias been called, after his name, NambyPamby 
But the most remarkable members of the little senate, as Pope long after- 
wards called It, were Richanl Steele and Thomas Tickell 

Steele had known Addison from childliood They had been togethei at 
the Charter House and at Oxford , but circumstances had then, for a time, 
separated them widely Steele had left college without taking a degree, 
had been dismliented by a rich relation, had led a vagrant life, had served 
m the army, had tried to find the philosopher’s stone, and had written a 
lehgious treatise and several comedies. He was one of those people whom 
It IS impossible either to hate or to respect llis temper was sweet, his 
affections ivarm, lus spirits lively, his passions strong, and his principles 
weak. His life was spent m sinning and repenting , m inculcating what ivos 
right, and domg what was wrong In speculation, he was a man of piety 
and honour ; in practice he was much of the rake and a little of the swindler, 
lie was, however, so goodnatored that it was not easy to be seriously angry 
with him, and that even rigid moralists felt more inclined to pity than to 
blame him, when he diced hunself into a spunging house or drank himself 
into a fever Addison regarded Steele wath kindness not unnimgled with 
-iLom, tried, widi little success, to keep him out of scrapes, introduced him 
to the great, procured a good place for bun, corrected his plays, and though 
by no means nch, lent him large sums of money One of these loans appears, 
fiom a letter dated m August, 170S, to have amounted to a thousand pounds 
These pecuniary transactions probably led to frequent bickerings It is 
said that, on one occasion, Steele’s negligence, or dishonesty, provoked 
Addison to repay himself by the help of a bailiff We cannot join with 
hliss Aikiii m rcjectmg this story Johnson heard it from Savage, who 
heard it from Steele Few private transactions which took place a hundred 
and twenty years ago, are proved by stronger evidence than tins But w'e 
can by no means agree wiUi those who condemn Addison’s severity The 
most amiable of mankind may well be moied to indignation, when w'hat he 
has eamedhardly, and lent with great inconvenience to himself, for thepurpose 
of relieving a friend in distiess, is squandered avitli insane profusion We 
will illustrate our meaning by an example, which is not the less strikmg be- 
cause it IS taken from fiction Dr Ilaiiison, m Fielding’s Amelia, is repre- 
sented as the most benevolent of human beings , yet he takes in execution, 
not only the goods, but the person of his friend Booth. Dr llamson resorts 
to this strong measure because he has been informed that Booth, while plead- 
ing poverty as an excuse foi not paying just debts, has been biivmg fine 
jewellery, and setting up a coacli No person who is well -icquainted witli 
Steele’s life and correspondence can doubt that he behaved quite as ill to 
Addison as Booth was acaised of behavmg to Dr Ifamson The real his- 
tory, we have little doubt, was something like this — ^A letter comes to 
Add.scn, imploring help in pathetic terms, and promising reformation and 
speedy repayment Poor Dick declares that he has not an inch of candle, 
or a bushel of coals, or credit widi the butcher for a shoulder of mutton 
Addison is moved He determines to deny himself some medals which are 
wanting to Ins senes of the Twelve Ciesars , to put off buying'the new cdi- 
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tion of Bajle’s Dictionaiy , and to wear lus old sword ntid buckles another 
year. In tins way he manages to send i hundred pounds to his fnend Ihe' ' 
nextdayhe calls onSleele, and finds scores ofgenllemen and ladies assembled . 
l*Iie fiddles are playing I'he table is groanmg under Champagne, Burgundy, 
and pyramids of sweetmeats Is it strange that a man whose kindness is 
thus abused, should send shenfTs ofiicera to reclaim wliaf^ is due to him? 

Tickell was a young man, fresh from Oxford, who had introduced him- 
self to public notice by willing a most ingenious and graceful little poem in" 
ptaisc of the opera of Rosamond lie deserved, and at length attained, 
the fiist x>lace in Addison’s fricndsiiip Foi a tune Slteleand fickell weie, ' 
on good terms But they loved Addison loo much to love each otlier, and 
at length became as bitter eneimes as the rival bulls in Virgil > 4 i 

At the close of 1708 Svharton became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
appomted Addison Chief Secretary Addison was consequently under the 
necessity of quitting London for Dublin Besides the clueC secretaryshq),' 
winch was then wxirth about two thousand pounds a ycai, he obtained a 
Ijalent appointing him keeper of Uie Irish Records for life, with a Salary 
of three or four hundred a year Budgell accompanied his coUsm m the 
capacity of pnvato Secretary ‘ ' 

Whaiton and Addison had nothing m common but Whiggesm^ The 
Lord Lieutenant was not only licentious and corrupt, but was disbn^isbed 
from other libertines and jobbers by a callous impudence which presented 
the stiougest contrast to the Secictaiy's gentleness and delicacy Alany 
parts of the Irish administration at tins tune appear to have deserved 
■venous blame But against Addison there was not a murmur ’ lie long 
afterwards asserted, what all the evidence which we have ever se6n tends 
to prove, tliat his diligence and integrity j^ineel the friendship of all tlie 
most considerable persons in Ireland 

The parliamentary career of Addison m Iielond has, we tlnulv., \vho 11 y „ 
escaped the notice of all his biographcra He was elected member for the > 
boiough of Cavan in the summer of 1709, and m the journals of two.- 
sessions Ins name fiequently occurs Some of the entnes appear to indi- 
cate that he so far overcame his timidity as to malte speeches Hor is this 
by any means improbable , for the Irish House of CommoriS was a fai less 
formidable audience than the Lughsb House; and many tongues whidi 
were tied by fear m the greater assembly became fluent m the smaller. 
Gerard Hamilton, for example, who, from fear of losing the fame gamed - 
by lus single speech, sat mute at Westminster during forty years, spoke vvitli 
great effect at Dublin when he was Secretary to Lord Halifax' 

While Addison was in Ireland, an event occuiTed to which he owes hr. 
high and permanent rank among British writers As yet his fame rested on 
pel formances which, though highly respectable, were not built foi duration, 
and which would, if he had produced nothing else, 'have now been almost 
foigottcu, on some excellent Latin verses, on some English verses which 
occasionally rose above mediocrity, and ,on a book of travels, agreeably 
written, but not mdicating.any eatiaordinary powers of mind These 
works shovvqd him to be a man of taste, sense, and learning 'Ihetiinii 
had come when he was to prove himself a man of 'genius, and to enrich our 
literature with compositions vvlndi vvill live as long as the English langnugc ^ 

' In the' spring of 1709 Sleele formed a literary project, of which he was", 
far indeed from foreseeing the consequences Fenodical papers had during 
many j ears been published in London Most of these were political , but 

in some of them questions of morality, taste, .and love casuistry had been 
discussed The literary ment of these worlds was small indeed, and even 
their, names arc now known only to the curious 

Steele had been appointed Gazetteer by Sunderland, at the request, ibiS' 
said, of Addison, and' thus had access to foreign intfvlIiwi^rA earlier and 
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moie authentic than was in those tunes within the reach of an ordinary 
newswnter This arcuinstaiice seems to have suggested to lum the scheme 
of publishing a penodical paper on a new plan. It was to appear on the 
days on syhith the post left London for the country, winch were, ui that 
generation, the Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays Ifivas to contain the 
foreign news, accounts of Iheatncal representations, and the literary gossip 
of Will’s and of the Grecian It was also to contain lemarhs on tlie fashion- 
able topics of the dav, compliments to beauties, pasquinades on noted 
sharpers, and criticisms on populai preachers The aim of Steele does not 
appear to have been at Arst lughcr than this He was not ill quahfied to 
.conduct tlie work which he had pbnned. His pubhc intelligence he drew 
from the best sources lie knew the town, and had paid dear for his know- 
ledge He had read mudi more than the dissipated men of that time were 
in the habit of leading He was a rake among scholars, and a scholar 
among rakes His st^e was easy and not mcorrect , and, though his wit 
and .humour were of no high order, his gay ammal spirits imparted to his 
.compositions an air of vivacity which ordinary readeis could hardly distin- 
guish from comic genius His imtings have been well compared to those 
light wines which, though deficient m body and flavour, are yet a pleasant 
small drmk, if not kept too long, or carn^ too far 

* Isaac Bi<i.eistaflF, ILsquire, Astrologer, was an imaginary person,' almost 
as well known in that age as Mr Paul Pry or hir Samuel Pickwick m ours 
Swift had assumed the name of BickerstafF in a satirical pamphlet agamst 
Partridge, the maker of almanacks Partridge had been fool enough to 
publish a furious reply BickerstafF had rejoined m a second pamphlet still 
more diverting tlian the first All the wits had combined to keep up the 
joke, and the town was long in convulsions of laughter Steele determined 
to employ the name which this controversy had made popular , and, m 
1709, it was announced that Isaac BickerstafF, Esquire, Astrologer, was 
about to publish a paper called the Tatler 

' Addison had not been consulted about this scheme but as soon as he 
heard of it, he determined to give lus assistance The eflect of that a'sist- 
ance cannot be better desenbed tlian in Steele’s own words “I fared,” 
he said, “ lilce a distressed pijnce who calls m a powerful neighbour to his 
aid I was imdone by my auxiliary When I had once called him in, I 
could not subsist without dependence on bim ” “The paper,” he says 
elsewheie, “was advanced indeed It was raised to a greater thing than 
I intended it ” 

It IS probable that Addison, when he sent across St Geoige’s Channel 
his first contributions to the Tatler had no notion of the extent and vanety 
of his own powers He was the possessor of a vast mine, nch with a hun- 
dred ores But he had been acquainted only with the least precious part of 
his treasures, and had hitherto contented hunselfwith producing sometimes 
copper and sometimes lead, intermingled witli a little silver All at once, 
and by mere accident, he had lighted on an inexhaustible vein of the finest 
gold 

The mere choice and arrangement of his words would have sufficed to 
make lus essays classical For never, not even by Dryden, not even by 
Temple, had the English language been vyntten with sncli sweetness, grace, 
and facility But this was the smallest part of Addison's praise Had he 
clothed Ins thoughts in the half French style of Horace Walpole, or m the 
half Latin style of Dr Jolinson, or m the half German jargon of the presenC 
' day, his genius would liave triumphed over all faults of manner As a 
moral satirist he stands unnvalled If ever the best Tatlers and Spectators 
were equalled 111 tlieir own kind, we should be inclmed to guess that it must 
haie been by the lost comedies of Menander. 

In wit, properly so called, Addison was not inferior to Cowley 01 Butler 
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No single ode of Cowley contains so many happy analogies as are crowded 
mto tlie lines to Sir Godfrey lOicller , and we would undertake to collect 
from the Spectators as great a number of ingenious illustrations as can be 
found in Hudibras Ihc still higher faculty of invention Addison pos> 
sessed in stdl larger measure The numerous fictions, generally original, 
often wild and grotesque, but always singularly graceful and happy, ivhich 
are found In his essays, fully entitle him to the rank of a great poet, a rank 
to which his metncal compositions give him no clami ' As an observer of 
life, of manners, of all the shades of human character, he stands mtlie first 
class And what he observed he had the art of communicating iii two , 
wdely different ways He could describe virtues, vices, habits, whims, as ' 
well as Clarendon ' But he could do something better He could call 
human beings into existence, and make them exhibit themselves If we 
wish to find any tiling more vivid than Addison’s best portraits, we must go 
cither to Shakspeare or to Cervantes. 

But what shall we say of Addison’s humour, of his sense of the ludicrous, 
of his powei of awakening that sense m others, and of drawing mirth from 
incidents which occur every day, and from little peculiarities of temper and 
manner, such as may be found in every man ’ We feel the charm .we give 
ourselves up to it but we strive in vain to analyse it " , 

Perhaps the best way of describing Addison’s peculiar plcas,antiy is to. 
compare it with the pleasantry of some otlier great satirists The lliree 
most eminent masters of the art of ridicule, during the eightecntli century, 
were, we conceive, Addison, Sw'ift, and Voltaire Which of the three had 
the greatest power of inovmg laughter may be questioned But each of 
them, within his own domain, was supreme , 

Voltaire is the prince of bufibons, Ills merriment is without disgiuse or 
restraint lie gambols, hegnns, he shakes his sides, he points the finm, 
he turns up tlie nose , he shoots out the tongue 1 he manner of Swift is 
the very opposite to tins He moves laughter, but never joins in it ^ lie , 
ippears in his works such as he appeared in society All the company are 
convulsed with merriment, while the Dean, the author of all the mirth, pre- 
serves an invincible gravity, and even sourness of aspect, and gives utlenncc, 
to the most eccentric and ludicrous fancies, with the air of a man reading 
the commination service • 

The manner of Addison is as remote from that of Swift as fiom that of 
Voltaire He neither laughs out like the French wit, nor, like the Insli 
wit, throws a double portion of seventy mto his countenance while laughing 
inwardly , but preserves a look peculiarly his own, a look of demure serenity, 
disturbed only by an arch sparkle of the eye, an almost nnperceptible‘eleva- - 
tioii of the brow, an almost imperceptible curl of the hp^ His tone is never 
that eithei of a Jack Pudding or of a Cynic It is that of a gentleman, m 
whom the quickest sense of the ridiculous is constantly tempered by gooil 
nature and good breeding 

We own that the humour of Addison is, m our opinion, of a moie delicious 
flavour than the humour of either Swift or Voltaire Thus muc^, at least, 
is certain, that both Swift and, Voltaire have been successfully mimicked, 
and that no man has yet been able to mimic Addison The letter of the . 
Abbe Coyer to Pansophe is Voltaire all over, and imposed, during a' long 
time, on the Academicians of Paris There are passages in Arbuthnot’s 
satirical works which we, at least, cannot -distinguish from Swift’s best 
wntmg But of tlie many eminent men who have made Addison their 
model, though several have copied his mere diction witli happy effect, none 
has been able to catch the tone of his pleasantly In the Woild, in the 
Connoisseur, in the Minoi, in the Lounger, tliere are 'numerous’ papers 
written m obvious imitation of his Tatlers and Spectators Most of those 
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papers ha\e some n'ent , man> are ^ try lively and amusing, but there is 
not a single one uliich could be passed off as Addison’s on a critic of the 
smallest perspicacity 

But tint which chiefly distinguishes Addison fiom Swift, from Voltaire, 
from almost all the other great masters of ndiade, is Uie grace, the noble- 
ness, the moral puntj, which we find even m his nieminent Seventj, 
gradually hardening and darktiung into misanthropy, diancterizes tlic 
works of Swift The nature of Voltaire was, indeed, not uihuman , but he 
venerated nothing Neither in the masterpieces of art nor in the purest 
examples of virtue, neither m the G*eat First Cause nor ui the awful enigma 
of the grave, could he see any thing but subjects for drollery The more 
solemn and august tlie theme, the more monkeylike was his gnmaemg and 
chattenng The mirth of Swift is the mirth of Mephistophiles , the mirtli 
of Voltaire is tlie mirth of Puck Hi as Soame Jenyns oddly imagined, a 
portion of the happiness of Semphim and just men made perfect be derived 
from an eatiuisite perception of die ludicrous, their miith must surely he 
none other than the mirth of Addison , a mirth consistent with tender com- 
passion for all that is frail, and witli profound reverence for all that is 
sublime Nothing great, nothmg aimable, no moral duty, no doctrine of 
natural or revealed rehgion, has ever been associated by Addison with any 
degrading idea His humanity is w ithout a parallel in literary history The 
highest proof of virtue is to possess boundless power without abusmg it 
No kind of power is more foiinidable tlian the power of making men 
ndiculotis , and that pow er Addison possessed in boundless measure How 
grossly that power was abused by Swift and by Voltaire is well known 
But of Addison it may be confidently afiinned tliat he has blackened no 
man’s character, nay, that it would be difhcult, if not impossible, to find m 
all the volumes which he has left us a single taunt which can be called 
ungenerous or unkind Yet he had detractors, whose malignity might have 
seemed to justify as terrible a rev enge as diat wluch men, not superior to 
him m genius, wreaked on Beltesworth and on Franc dc Fompignan He 
was a pohtician j he was the best wnter of his party , he livra in times of 
fierce excitement, m times when persons of high cliaracter and station stooped 
to scumhty such as is now prac&ed only by the basest of mankind Yet no 
provocation and no example could induce him to return miling for railing 

Of the service vyhich his Essays rendered to morality it is difficult to speak 
loo highly It IS true that, when the Tatler appeared, that age of out- 
rageous profaneiiess and licentiousness which followed the Kestoration had 
jiassed away Jeremy Colher had shamed the theatres mto something 
which, compared with the excesses of Etheregc and Wycherley, might he. 
called decency Yet there still lingered in the public mind a penucious 
notion that there wais some connection between genius and profligacy, 
betw cen tlie domestic virtues and the sullen formality of the Puntans That 
error it is the glory of Addison to liave dispelled He taught the nation 
that the faith and uie morality of Hale and TiUotson might be found m 
company with wit more sparkling tlian the wit of Congreve, and with 
humour ncher than the humour of Vanbrugh So cflectually, mdeed, did 
he retort on \ ice the mockery w hich had recently been directed agamst virtue, 
that, since his time, the open violation ofdecency has always been considered 
among ii» as the mark of a fool And this revolution, the gieatest ancl 
most salutaiy ever effected by any satirist, he accomplished, be it remem- 
bered, without writing one personal lampoon 

In the early contributions of Addison to the Tatler his peaihar powcia 
were not luUy exhibited Yet from the first, his supenonty to all his co- 
adjutors was evident Some of his later Tatlers are fully equal to any dung 
that he ever wrote Among the portraits, w e most admire Tom Foho, Ned 
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Softly, and the PoliUcal Upholsterer The proceedings of the Court; of 
Honour, the Thermometer of Zeal, die stoiy of the'frosen Wonls, the^ 
hlcmoirb of the Shilling, are excellent specimens of that ingcmous and lively ' 
species of fiction m ivliich Addison excelled all men. There is one still 
better paper of the same class But though that paper, a hundred and 
thirty-three years ago, was probably thought as edifying as one of Smalndge’s 
sermons, uc daie not indicate it to the squcaimsh readers of tbc nineteeiilli 
century 

Duniig the session of Parliament winch commenced 111 November, 1709, 
and which die impeachment of Sachcverell has made memorable, Addison 
appears to have resided in London The Tadei was now more popular 
than any penodical paper had ever been , and Ins connection with it was 
geneially known It nas not Iviiown, hpwtvtr, that almost every thing 
good in the Tatlci was liis The truth is that the fifty oi sixty iiumbLi', 
which we owe to hun were not merely the best, but so decidedly du. bet 
that any five of them are more valuable tliaii all the two hundred number!; 
ill which he had no share 

He requited, at this time, all the solace which he could derive from 
lilemry success 'Ihc Queen had always disliked the Wings She had 
during some years disliked the Marlborough family But, reigmug by a 
disputed title, she could not venture directly to oppasc herself to a majority 
of both Houses of Parhament , and, engaged as slic was m. a war on the 
event of which her own Clown was staked, she could not vctiUne to dis 
grace a great and successful general But at length, m die \tai 1710, the ^ 
causes which had restrained her from showing her aversion to Hie Low '' 
Church parly ceased to operate The trial of Sacheveall produceil an out- 
break of public feeling scaicely less violent than the outbreaks nluch wo 
con ourselves remember 111 1S20, and m 1831 Ihe countiy gentluueii, die 
country clergjTnen, the rabble of the towns, wcie all, for once, on the same 
side It was clcai that, if a general election took place before the excite 
ment abated, the Tories would bavo a majonty fhe scivices of Marl 
borough had been so splendid that they wcic no longer necessary > The 
Queen’s throne was secure from all attack on the part of Lewis Tndceil, 
u seemed much more likely that die Englisli and German atnucs would , 
duide the spoils of Versailles and Marli than that a Marshal of France 
would bnng back the Pretender to St James’s 1 he Queen, acting by the 

advice of Harley, dcternmicd to dismiss her servants In June the eliimgc 
commenced Sunderland was the first who fell The ’Tones exulted over 
his fall The Whigs tned, during a few weeks, to persuade themselves 
that her Majesty had acted only fiom personal dislike to the Secretary, and 
that she meditated no further alteration But, early m August, Godolphui 
was surprised by a letter from Anne, whicli directed lum to break his white 
staff Even after this event, die incsolution or dissimulation of Harley kept 
up the hopes of the Whigs dunng another mouth , and tlien the nun, became 
rapid and violent The Parlumient ivas dissolved "The Mimsters were 
turned out The Tones were called to office The tide^of popularity 
Yiolendy m favour of the High Church party That, party, feeble m the 
late House of Commons, was now irresistible The power winch the 'Torte.-j 
hod thus suddenly acqiured, they used w'lth blind and stupid ferocity ’The 
, howl which the whole pack set up for prey and fqi blood appalled, even 
him who had roused and unchained them When, "at this distance of time, 
we calmly review the conduct’ of the discarded mimsters, we cannot but feci 
a movement of indignation at the injustice withwluchjhey were treated 
"No body of men had ever administered the govermnent with more energy,’ 
ability, and moderation ; and their success had been proportioned to tlieir 
wisdom Tliey had saved Holland and Germany They had humbled, 
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1*1^40? T!'~j h'*i, ;.i It SLcmtr'l, all but tom 5}««u from lha IIousc of 

a It Ind rjmlc f rfjJavl the i-risL po«t,r m JKuioi>t. At honit 
tic/ h-<l tvmicti fn'^land attil Suattand Ih^y liad. rcij'i-ctsd Uk nghu of 
c«jivicii.rtvt. at d lUo utaty f the tajlyccU Thej vctirnl, ka.?utg tlicir louh- 
tfj' at IRC b>. ^lit of pro.} en.y ar.vi f,Iorj. And jot thw were pursued to 
tlou; utiv.-; by M tb a roir of oUrsqaj r tvoa never niiid, against the 
giAcnisai It .vhich 'blew away iiurtota coLu.cs, or agiiast the govuiisneni 
whieu <.'‘agA’j t uiuy lo’portNU in ihi, ditUies of \Val<,3 ertn 
Aouv of tie \Vhi/;3 .itvrei iru''e in tlie •>^i,”eral wreck thauAddron 
He k> i yu.t si.i*'v.ae‘l some heavy jKean aty lo'&.r., of the nalme oCv.luch 
we.vrc u.pvtfcct*. uuotucJ, v.Isui iua btero ary ship was taunt fomlmn 
Ife L.-ii re^toa to J.i.1 e.e dut he houhl Uiso be i'l} nved of the small Xndi 
wince w{. ta be held b) pamit lie h-d rusigntd bi> Fellowship It 
<<cnia prill A’e that ae in<i aluad/ ti.Rturi.tl to raise h us eyes to a great 
hdj, an I that, ilak h s pohtiud fnemU v.crv in I'ln.er, and while his own 
fonu.'c»'\..ri' naifj, I'c bad in tic phruc ol tl t romances winch v uc 
the 1 faviuoR. bk, j'^iniuted to Lojic llet Mr AdJutiu tlu irguvojs \ ntcr, 
a.td Mr A'liii^on trt. Ji A h^erctan, ttCie, lu htr Ldyship*. oju.mjn, two 
t r Ui'Ie en. ii.r>u» All thtic tilamuies united, howett., could not 
dj\tarb the i«.ru e cli cnulucv. ol a mm 1 conscioja of I'lnoctnce. and nch 
ns ,t'. own waaJth He 'o'd bi^ inensL, with sm'biig la.-ignatioa, th''t they 
ought t«i atitmrv. hus philo-'Ophy, tl' it he Iru !i«c at once liis fortune, liis 
} tacc, but fellow, hip, *aud his ,nisut>s, iln». la iwusv think of Uunmg iwtoi 
igain, and yet liui hi> spiiiU were as gooa 'is e.er 
lie Ind one comohlion Of the mipojmbniy which lua fue.id-. had 
mtURcvl, he hail no shstv. Such wa. thct^teem wuhwhichh-*w'isrcj»rdcd 
til-”, i hde the nojt vioknt meviurcs were taken for the purpose of foremg 
'lory m...tiUn» o.i MJiig eoriiontions, he was uli med to ParhanivUl with 
•lUt cifeu a contest bv.aft, who was now i.i London, and who had already 
dclcrnimed on iiiiiiiUig the Mhigs, wrote to b'ella in 'hese nma’kable 
words live lories cany it among the iiew members sis to one Mr 
‘tddison'a eltclinn lias jios'cd t w> and undisputed , and 1 oehetc if he had 
a niinfl to be king, he would hardly be -efuied ’ 

Hie gooil wdi willi i.JiicJi tli- lone* regarded Addivon is tire more hoa- 
ciMiablo to huB, beeau c it had not been purelia''ed by any concession on hu, 
}Kirt Ditnog the general eLcLiou he published a political Journal, entitled 
the Whig llxammer Of that Jounial u maybe sufueient to say that John- 
son, 'n ‘pile of lus strong political prejudices, pronounced it to be superior 
m wit to any of bwift'a winings on the other side When it ceased to 
appear, .Swift, in a letter to bteiia, expressed Ins eaultaiion at the death of 
io formidable an aniagoima-, “ Hu might well rejoice, ’ says Johnson, “ at 
the death of that winch he could not have l»iUed " “On no occasion,” 
he adds, “was tire gentas of Addison more vigorously exerted, and in none 
did the superiority of his powers more CMduiliy apjicar ” 

^ihv. only use which Addison appears to have mane of the favour with 
which he was regarded by die Tones was to '<ave some of lux friends from 
the general rum of the Whig paily He felt himself to be in a situation 
which unde it his duly to take a decided part in pohlics- But the case of 
bteclc and of Ambros- Plnllipps was dilTacnt For Phillipps, Addison 
even condescended tosolieit, with what succe'ss we Iiaic not osccrtaiueiL 
bleije hJii two j)I ites 1 le w as (loieUccr, and he w as akso a Commissioirei* 
of Stamps '1 he Gazette was taken from, hmu But he was suffered to 
retain his place m the btamp Office, on an implied understanding that he 
should not be active against the new government , and he was, during more 
than two yeaii., imlut-d by Addisoii to observe tins armistice with toler- 
able fid'.lity. 
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Isaac BickerstafT accordingly became silent upon pobtics, and the article 
of iiewSi which Iiad once formed about one third of his paper, altogether 
disappeared llie fatler had completely changed its cliaratter Jt uas 
now nothmg but a series of essays on books, morals, and manners Steele 
therefore resolved to bring it to a close, and to commence a new work on 
an improsed plan It was announced that this new work would be pub 
lished daily 'Ihc undertaking uas generally regarded as bold, or radier 
rash , but tlic event amply justified the confidence with winch Steele lehcd 
on the fertility of Addison’s genius On the second of January, lyti, ap- 
peared the last 'latler At the beginning of March folio wuig, appeared the 
first of an incomparabk senes of papers, containmg observations on hfe and 
literature by an imaguiary Spectator 

The Spectatoi himself uas eonceived and drawn by Addison , and it is 
not easy to doubt tliat the portrait was meant to be in some features a like- 
ness of the pamter The Spectator is a gentleman who, after passing a 
studious youth at the university, has travelled on classic ground, and has 
bestowed much attention on curious points of antiquity He has, on his 
return, fixed Ins residence in London, and has observed all the forms of hfe 
which are to be found in tliat great city, has daily listened to the wiLs of 
Will’s, has smoked with the philosophers of the Grecian, and has mingled 
with the parsons at Child’s, and with the pohticians at the St James's ' In 
the morning, he often listens to the hum of the Evchange, in the evemng, lus 
face IS constantly to be seen m the pit of Drury Lane theatre. But an insur- 
moimtabk bashfulness prevents him from opening his mouth, except in a 
small circle of intimate fnends ’ ‘ 

These fnends were first sketched by Steck Four of the club, the tem- 
plar, the clergyman, the soldier, and the merdiant, were unmtercstuig ^ 
figures, fit only fora background But the other two, an old country baronet 
and an old town rake, though not delineated witli a veiy delicate pencil, 
had some good strokes Addison took the rude outlines mto lus own hands, 
retouched Uitm, coloured them, and is m truth the creator of the Sir Roger 
de Coverlcy and the \\ ill Honeycomb with whom we are all familiar 

The plan of the Spectator must be allowed to be both original and emin 
ently happy Every v aluable essay in the senes may be read with pleasui e 
separately , yet tlic five or six hundred essays form a whole, and a whole 
uhicli has the interest of a novel It must be remembered, too, tliat at lliafi 
time no novel, givang a hvely and powerful picture of the common hfe and 
manners of England, had appeared Richardson was working as a com 
positor Fielding was robbing birds’ nests Smollett was not yet born. 

'I he narrative, therefore, which connects together the Spectator’s Essays, 
gave to our ancestors their first taste of an exquisite and untried pleasure. 
That narrative was indeed constructed witli no art or labom The eveiifs 
were such events as occur every day Sir Roger comes up to town to see 
Eugemo, as the worthy baronet always calls Prince Eugene, goes with the 
Spectator on the water to Sprmg Gardens, walks among the tombs in the 
Abbey, and is frightened by the Mohawks, but conquers his apprehension, 
so. far as to go to the theatre, when the Distressed Mother is acted The 
Spectator pays a visit in the summer to Coverlcy Hall, is charmed with the 
old house, the old butler, and tlie old chaplain, eats a jack caught by "Will 
Wimble, rides to the assizes, and hears a point of law'- discussed bv Tom 
T ouchy At last a letter from the honest butler brmgs to the club the new s 
that Sir Roger is dead Will Honeycomb marries and reforms at sixty 
The club breaks up ; and the Spectator resigns his functions Such events 
can hardlv be said to form a plot , yet they are related w ith such truth, such 
grace, such w it, such humour, such pathos, such knowledge of tlie human 
heart, sudi knowledge of the ways of the world, that tliey rhnrm us on the 
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luuitlccdth perusal We ha\c not tlie Icxst douut that, if Addison had 
unlttn a novel, on an extensive plan, it would Invt, been supenor to an> 
lliat we possess As it is, be is entitled to be consideted not only as the 
!»ceatest of the Lnghah essayists, bat as the forerunner of the great Iinghsli 
nuveluta 

We say tins of Addiaon alone > for Addison is the Spectator About 
ihive sevenths of the w orb. ate his , and it is no exaggeration to say, that his 
worst essay is as goovl as tlie best essay of any of his coadjutors IIis best 
essays approach near to absolute pcifccbon , nor is their excellence more 
wonderful than their variety. His mveiitiou never seems to flag; nor is 
he ever under the nece>Ssity of repeating himself, or of wearing out a sub- 
ject There arc no dregs in his wmc He ri^alcs us after the fashion of 
tliat prodigal inbob who held that there was only one good glass in a bottle 
As soon ns we have tasteal the first sparkling foam of a jest, it is withdrawn, 
and a fresh di-aught of nectar is at our lips On the Monday we liavc an 
allegory as lively and ingenious as Lucian's Auction of Lives , on the Tues- 
an Lastera apologue, as nchly coloured as the Tales of Schtreaade , on 
the Wednesday, a character described with the skill of La Bruyere , on the 
1 Jiursday, a scene from coinmon life, equal to the best chapters in the Vicar 
of Waketicld , on the Friday, some sly Horatian pleasantry on fashionable 
follies, on hoojis, patches, or puppet shows . and on the Saturday a religious 
meditation, which will bear a eonipanson with the finest passages m Mas- 
sillon 

It IS dangerous to select where there m so much that deserves thchighc-t 
praise We will venture, however, to say, that any person who wishes to 
form a just notion of the extent and vanely of Addison’s powers, will <lo 
well to lead at one sitting Uic foUowang papers, the two Visits to the Abbey, 
the Visit to the Excliangc, the Journal of the Retired Citi/cii, the Vision ol 
Mirza, tile Transmigrations ot Pug the Monkey, and the Death of Sir 
Roger de Coverley 

The least valuable of Addison's contnbutious to the bpcctalor aie, m the 
judgment of our age, his critical papers Yet his critical papers are always 
luminous, and often ingenious Ihe very woist of them must be regarded 
as creditable to him, when tlie chatacter of the school m which he hod been 
trained is fairly consideral The best of them were much too good for Ins 
readers In truth, he w as not so far behuid our generation as he was before 
Ins own No essay s m the Spectator were more censured and derided Uian 
thoac in vvhidi lie mistd Ins voice against the contempt with which our fine 
old ballads were rcgaided, and showed tbcscofiers that tlie same gold which, 
huniislied and pohslicd, gives lustre to the ^Encid and the Odes of Horace, 
IS mingled with the rude dioss of Chevy Chacc 

It IS not strange that the success of uie Spectator should have been such 
as no simdar work has ever obtained The number of copies daily distn- 
Imled was at firxt three thousand It subsequently increased, and had nstn 

to near four thousand when thestamp tax was imposed That tax was fatal 
to a crowd of journals The Spectator, however, stood its ground, doubled 
its price, and, though its cirailatioii fell off, still yielded a large revenue both 
to Uic state and to the authors For particular papers, the demand was im- 
mense , of some, It IS said, twenty' thousand copies were required But this 
w as not all To hav e the Spectator served up every morning with the bohea 
and rolls, was a luxury for the few The majority were content to vrait till 
essays enough had appeared to form a volume Ten thousand copies of 
each volume were immediately tal»cn off, and new editions were called foi 
It must be remembered, tint the population of England was tlien. hardiv a 

I'Nos so, 329, (Sq, 317 159,343,517 1 hese papers are all m the first seven volumes 
The eishtli must be considered as a «e[iaiat<. work 
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thud of what it now is Tlie numbci of Englishmen who >verc in the luibd ' 
of 1 eading, iv as probably not ,a srvtli of avhat it now is A sliophcepcr or a 
fanner who found any pleasure in literature, was a rantj -Nay, theie was" 
doubtless more tlian one knight of the shire whose country seat did not con- 
tain ten books, receipt books and books on famery included In these cir- 
cumstances, the sale of the Spectator must be considered as indicating a 
pppulanty quite as great as tnat of the most successful works of Sir Walter 
Scott and Ml Dickens m our own time , " 

At the close of 1713 the Spectator ceased to appeal^ It was probably “ 
felt that the sliorlfaccd gontltmaa and his plubhad been long enough before 
the tow n , and that it w as time to avithdraw them, and to replace them by 
a new set of characters In a few' weeks the firsLnumber of tlie Guanliau 
was published But the Guaithan was unfortunale both in its birth and m 
Its death It began m duhicss, and disappeared m a tempest of faction 
The original plan was bad Addiaon contributed notliing till sixty-siji. num- 
bers had appeareil , and U was then impossible to malie the Guardian 
what die Spectator liad been ^fesloi lipnsidcs and the ^Ivss Lizards wcie 
people to whom even he could impart no interest lie qould only fumijh 
some excellent little essays, both senous and comic , and this he did ^ > 
Why Addison gave no assistance to the Guardian, during the first two^ 
months of Us existence, is a question whidi lias puzzled the editors and bio ' 
graphers, but which seems to us to admit of a vciy easy sojution He was 
then engaged m bringing his Cato on the stage 
'I he fiisl four acts of this drama had been lying in Ins desk smcc Ins 
return from Italy Ills modest and sensitive nature shrank from the psk 
of a public and diamefvil failuie , and, though all who saw the manusenpt 
were loud m praise, some thought it possible that an audtvncc might become 
impatient even of \eiy good ihctonc, mid advised Addison to punt the play " 
without hazarding a leprcsenlalion At length, after many fits of appre ’ 
hensioii, the poet yielded to the urgency of his political friends, who hoped ' 
that the public siould discover some analogy between the followers of Cmsar ' 
and the Tones, between Sempronins and the apostate WMiigs, between . 
Cato struggling to the last for the liberties of Home, and the band of patriots ^ 
who still stood firm round Halifax and Wharton 
Addison gave the play to the managers of Dnuy Lpne theatre, without, 
stipulating for any advantage to himself They, therefore, thought them- 
selves bound to spare no cost in sceneiy and dresses The decorations, it ’ 

IS true, would not haie pleased the skilful eye of Mr Macready Juba’s 
waistcoat blazed witli gold lace , Marcia’s hoop was woithy of a Duchess , 
on the birthday , and Cato wore a wig w orth fifty guineas ^ The prorogue 
w as written by Pope, and is undoubtedly a dignified and spirited composittou 
The part of theheio was excellently played by Booth Steele undcrtoc^k^ 
to pack a house The boxes were in a blaze -with the stars of thoN Peers in 
Opposition The Pit was crowded with attentive and friepdly listeners 
from the Inns of Court and the literary coifee-houses Sir Gilbert Heath- 
, cote. Governor of the Bank of England, w'as at the head of a powerful body 
of auxiliaries from the city, warm men sjnd true Wings, but belter known 
at Jonatlian’s and Garraway’s than m the haunts of wuts and critics 
These precaution! were quite superfluous The Tories, as a body, re 
garded Addison wathi no unkmd feelmgs Noi was it for their mterest, i 
professing, as they did, profound reverence for law and prescription, and 
abhorrence both of popular insurrections and of standing armies, to appro- ' 
pnate to themselves reflections dirown on the great nuhtary cliief,and 
'demagogue, who, witli the support of the legions and of the common people, 
subverted all the ancient institubons of his country Accordmglj^ every 
shout that was raised by tlie members of the Kit Cat was echoed by the 
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High Churchmen of the October , and the au-tain at length fell amidst 
thunders of unanimous applause , 

The delight and admiration of the tomi \\ ere descnbedhy the Guardian in 
teims which we might attnbute to parbality, were it not that the E\aminer, 
the organ of the Muiistry, held similar languaguc ,The Tones, indeed, 
found mudi to sneer at m tlie conduct of their opponents Steele had on 
this, as on other occasions, sliown more zeal than taste or judgment The 
honest citizens who marclicd undei the orders of Sir Gibbj, as he was 
facetiously called, probably knew better when to buy and when to sill 
stock than when to dap and when to hiss at a play, and incurred some 
ridicule by making the liypociiUcal Sempromus tlien favounte, and by 
giMiig to his insmceie rants louder plaudits than they bestowed on tlie 
tcmpnate eloquence of Cato Wliarton, too, who had the luci edible 
" effrontery to applaud die lines about flymg fiom prosperous vice and flora 
the power of impious men to a pnvate station, did not escape the sarcasms 
of those who justly thought that he could fly from nothing more vicious oi 
impious than himself Ihe epilogue, winch was written by Garth, a zealous 
Whig, was sevcidyaiul not unreasonably censured as ignoble and out of 
place But Addison ivas desenbed, even by the bitteiest Tory writeis, as 
a gentleman of wit and viitue, in whose fnendship inanj’ persons of both 
parties were happy, and whose name ought not to be nu\ed up with 
factious squabbles 

Of the jests by whidi the Iniimph of the Whig party was disturbed, die 
most severe and happy was Bolmgbioke's Between two acts, he sent foi 
Booth to Ins ho\, and presented him, before the whole theatre, with a purse 
of fifty guineas foi defuiding the cause of libeity so well against a perpetual 
Dictator This was a pungent allusion to the attempt which Marlboiough 
had made, not long before his fall, to obtam a patent creating him Captain 
General for life 

It was April, and in April, a hundred and diirty jcais ago, the London 
season wois tiiought to be far advanced Duruig a whole month, honevei, 
Cato was pcifonned to overflowing houses, and brought into the treasury 
of the theatre twice'the gams of an ordinarj spring In die summer the 
Drury Lane company went down to the Act at Omord, and there, before 
an audience which retained an aflechonatc lemembraiicc of Addison's at 
comphshments and virtues, his tragedy was acted during several days 1 he 
gownsmen began to besiege the theatre in the forenoon, and by one m the 
afternoon all the scats were Ailed 

About the merits of the piece vvludi had so extraordinary an efilct, the 
public, we suppose, has made up its mmd To compare it with the master- 
pieces of the Attic ?tage, with die great English dramas of the time of 
Eluabeth, or even with the productions of Sdnller’s manhood, would be 
absurd indeed Yet it contains excellent dialogue and declamation, and, 
among plays, fashioned on the Erench model, must be allowed to rank 
high , not mdeed with Athalie, oi Saul , but, we think, not below Cmna, 
and certamly above any other English tragedy of die same scliool, above 
many of the plays of Corneille, above many of the plays of Voltaire and 
Allien, and above some plays of Bacine Be this as it maj, we hav'c hide 
doubt that Cato did as much as the Taders, Spectators, and Freeholders 
^ muted, to, raise Addison's''fame among his contemporaries . 

The modesty and good nature of the successful dramatist had tamed even 
the malignly of faction But literary envy, it should seem, is a fiercer 
- passion than par^ spint It was by a zealous ^^^llg that the fiercest attack 
on the ^Vhig tragedy was made John Deiims pub&hed Remarks on Cato, 
vvludi werc'vvntten with some acuteness and with much coarseness and 
asperity, Addison neither dclendcd himself nor retaliated On many 
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poiiils he liad an excellent defence , and nothing would have been easier / 
than to retaliate , for Dennis had wnttcn bad odes, bad tragedies, bad ' 
comedies he had, moreover, a larger share than most men of those ui 
firmities and cccentncities which excite laughter , and Addison’s power of 
turning cithci an absurd book or an absurd man into ridicule was uunvalled 
Addison, ho\ve\er, serenely conscious of hi-s supenonty, looked with pity 
on his assailant, whose tcmpci, naturallv irritable and gloomy, had been 
soured by want, by control ers), and by literary failures 
But among the young candidates for Addison’s favour there was one di!>> 
tinguished by talents above the icst, and distinguished, we fear, not less by 
malignity and insincerity Pope was only twLnty>(i\c But his powers had 
expanded to their full inatunty , and his best poem, the Rape of the Lock, 
had recently been published Of his genius, Addison had alwa.ys expres^d 
liigh admiration But Addison had early discerned, what might indeed Iiavc < 
been discerned by an eye less penetrating than his, that the diminutive, crooked, 
sickly boy was ei^er to revenge himself on society for themnkmdness of 
nature In the Spectator, tiie Essay on Criticism had been praised with 
cordial warmtli , but a gentle hint had been added, that the writer of so e\ ^ 
cellent a poem w ould have done well to avoid ill natured personalities. Pope, > 
though evidently more galled by the censure tlian gratified by the praise, in- 
turned thanks for the admomtion, and promised to profit by iL The two 
witters continued to exchange civilities, counsel, and small good offices , 
Addison publicly extolled Pope’s miscellaneous pieces , and Pope furnished 
Addison with a prologue This did not last long Pope hated Dennis, 
whom he liad injuied w’lthout provocation The ajppearance of the Remarks 
on Cato gave the irritable poet au opportunity of venting his malice undci 
the show of fiiendship , and such an opportunity could not but be welcome 
to a nature which was implacable m enmity, and which always preferred the’ 
toituous to the straight path He published, accoidmgly, the Narrative ot 
the Frenzy of John Dennis But Pope liad mistaken his powers Hcwas_ * 
a great master of invective and sarcasm he could dissect a character in terse 
and sonorous couplets, bnlhaiit wnth antithesis but of dramatic talent he 
was altogether destitute If he had written a lampoon on Dennis, such as ' 
that on Atticus, or that on Sporus, the old grumbler would have been cnislied 
But Pope wrntmg dialogue resembled — ^to borrow Horace’s imagery and his 
own — a wolf, which, instead of biting, should take to kicking, or a monkey 
which should try to stmg The Narrative is utterly contemptible Of argu- 
ment there is not even uie show , and the jests are such as, if they were 
introduced into a farce, would call forth the hisses of the shilling galleij 
Dennis raves about the drama , and the nurse thinks that he is calling for a , 
dram “There is," he cnes, “no penpetia in the tragedy, no change of ^ 
fortune, no change at all ’’ “ Pray, good Sir, be not angry,” says tlie old' 

woman, “ 1*11 fetch change " This is not exactly the pleiisantiy of Addison . 

There can be no doubt that Addison saw trough this officious zeal and ^ 
felt himself deeply aggneved by it So foolish and spit^ul a pamphlet could 
do him no good, and, if he were thought to have any hand m it, must do , 
him hann Gifted writli incomparable powers of ndicule, he had ne\ er, even 

111 self-defence, used those powers iidiumanly or uncourteously , and he was- 
not disposed to let otliers make his fame and his interests a pretext under ^ 
which they might commit outrages from which he had himself constantly ^ 
abstained He accordingly declared that he had no concern in the narrative, 
that he disapproved of it, and that, if he answered the remarks, he would " 
answer them like a gentleman , and he took care to communicate this to 
Dennis Pope was bitterly mortified ;■ and U} this transaction we are in- 
Jmed to ascribe the hatred with whidi he ever aftei regarded Addison 

In September 1713 the Guardian censed to appear Steele had gone mad 

I ^ 
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about politics A general election had jnst taken place he had been chosen 
member foi Stockbndge , and he fully expected to play a first part m Par- 
liament The immense success of the Tatlei and Spectator had turned Ins 
head He had been the editor of botli those papers , and was not aware 
how entirely they owed their influence and popularity to the genius of his 
fnend His spints, always violent, were now excited by vanity, ambition, 
and faction, to such a pitch that he every day committed some offence against 
good sense and good taste All the decreet and moderate members of his 
own party regretted and condemned his folly “ I am in a tliousand troubles,” 
Add-on wrote, “ about poor Dick, and wish that his zeal for tlie public may 
not be ruinous to himself But he has sent me word that he is determined 
to go on, apd tliat any advice I may give him in this particular will have 
no weight ivith him ” 

Steele set up a political paper called the Englishman, iihicli, as it was not 
supported by contributions from Addison, completely failed By this work, 

‘ by some other \\ ritings of the same kind, and by the airs m hich he gave him- 
self at the first meeting of the new Parliament, he made the Pones so angry 
that they determinetl to expel him 'Plie Whigs stood by him gallantly, but 
were unable to sase him The vote of expulsion was regartled by all dis- 
passionate men as a tyrannical exercise of the power of the majority But 
Steele’s violence and folly, though tliey by no means justified the steps whieh 
his enemies took, had completely disgusted Ins friends , nor did he eiei le- 
gam the place which he had held m the public estimation 

Addison about this time conceived the design of adding an eighth volume 
to the Spectator In June 1714 the first number of the new senes appeared, 
and during about six months three papers were published weekly Nothing 
can be more staking than the contrast between the Englishman and the 
eighth volume of the Spectator, between Steele without Addtson and Addi- 
son without Steele The Enghshman is forgotten , the eighth volume of the 
Spectator contains, perhaps, the finest essajs, boUi serious and playful, m 
•he English language 

Before this volume was completed, the death of Anne produced an enliie 
change m the administration of public affairs Ihe blow fell suddenly It 
found the Tory party distracted by internal feuds, and unprepared for any 
great effort Harley had just been disgraced Bohngbroke, it uas sup- 
posed, would be the chief minister But the Queen was on her deathbed 
before the white staff had been given, and her last public act uas to dehvei 
It with a feeble hand to the Duke of Shrewsbury I he emergency produced 
a coalition between all sections of public men who were attached to the Pro- 
testant succession George the First was proclaimed without opposition A 
Council, m whidi tlie leading Whigs had seats, took the duection of affaii-s 
till die new King should arrive 'Ihe first act of the Lords Justices uas to 
appomt Addison their secretary 

There is an idle tradition that he was directed to piepaie a lettei to the 
King, ‘that he could not satisfy himself as to the style of this composition, and 
that the Lords Justices called m a clerk avho at once did what was u anted 
It IS not strange that a story so flatteniig to inediocnty should be popular , 
and we are sorry to deprive dunces of tlieir consolation But the truth must 
be told It was well observed by Sir James hlackiiitosli, whose knowledge 
of these times was unequalled, that Addison never, m any official document, 
affected wit- or eloquence, and that his despatches are, uathout exception, 
lemarkable for unpretending simplicity Every body who knows with u hat 
ease Addison’s finest essays were produced must be convinced that, if well 
tunied phrases had been wanted, he would have had no difiiculty in finding 
them We are, howeier mchned to lielieve, tliar the Moryis not absolutely 
without a foundation It may well be that Addison did not know, till he 
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Jiad consulted e'cpem.iiccd cleiksj who reratnibert-d the timu> when Wilham"- 
the 1 hird w as abacnt on the Contmcnt, in w hat form a letter fiom the Coun- 
cil of Regency to the lOng ought to Ije drawn We tiling it very likely that 
tilt ablest statesmen of our tune, Loid Jolui Russell, Sir Robert Ped, Lord 
Palmerston, for example, would, in similar cinaimstances, be found quite as 
Ignorant E‘'cry office has some little mysteries which the dullest man may 
learn w ith a httle attention, and w Inch the greatest man cannot possibly know 
by mtuiUon One paper must be signed by the chief of the department, an- 
otlitr by his deput> To .a third the royal sign manual is necessary One 
comiiumitation is to be regisleicd, and anollier is not. One sentence must 
be 111 black ink and another m ted ink If the ablest Secretary for Ireland 
M ere moved to the India Board, if the ablest President of tlie India Board 
wcie moved to the Wai Office, he would require instruction on points like 
these , and we do not doubt that Addison leqiured siich instruction when 
he became, for the first time, Secretary to the Lords Justices 
George the First took possession of his lungdom witliout opposition A 
newmimstry was formed, and a new Parliament favourable to the V^liig: 
chosen Sunderland was appomled Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
Addison again went to Dublin as Chief Secretary v 

At Dublin Swift resided , and there was much speailation aoout jlic lyaji 
11 which the Dean and the Secretary would beliavo towards each other 
The relations which eaiated between these xcmanrable men form an interest 
mg and pleasing portion of literary history They had early attached them- 

Stives to the same political party and to the same patioiis While Anne'f 
Wing ministry was in power, the visits of Swift to London and the official 
lesid'cnce of xlddison m Ireland had given them opportumltes of knowing 
each other They were the two shrewdest observers of then age Bui 
ibeir observations on each other had led them to favourable conclusions 
Swift did full justice to the rare now ers of conversation wlueh w eie latent under 
the bashful deportment of Addison Addison, on the othci hand, discerned 
much good nature under the severe look and manner of Swift, and, m 
deed, tlie Swift of 170S and the Swift of 173S were two very different meii 
But the paths of the two fnends diverged widely Ihe Whig statesmen 
loaded Addison with solid benefits They praised Swift, asked 'lum to 
dinner, and did nothing moie for him His profession laid them under « 
difficulty In the state they could not promote him , and they had reason 
to fear that, by bestowing preferment in the chuich on the author of lh( 
Talc of a Tub, they might give scandal to the public, which had no higj: 
opinion of their orthodoxy He did not make fair allowmicc for the diffi 
culties which prevented ^Halifax and Somers from serving him, thoughi 
himself an ill used man, saenficed honour and consistency to revenge^ jomec 
the Tories, and became their most formidable cliampion He soon found, 
however, that Ins old friends were Jess to blame than he had supposed The 
dishke-vvith which the sQueui and the heads of ,the Church regaided luiii 
vvas^ insurmountable , and it was with the^ greatest difficulty that he obtajuei] 
an ecclesiastical dignity of no great value,' on„condition of fixmg his residence 
in a country whicli he detested 

. pifTetencc'of political opmion. had'prodiiced, not indeed a quarrel,’ but* 
coolness^ between Swift and Addison , They at length ceased altogetlier tc 
’ see evcli other Yet there was between them a tacit compact like lhal 
^between the^ hereditary guests, m the Iliad ’ 

"Cyxfa 3 aAki/Xwj* aXeti^eOa Kal oC'o/xiXou ’ 

IIoWol (Ay yap ipol TpQes KXeirol r eviKovpoi, 

Kreiveiy, f!y Ke 6e6s ye iripj} sat iroirirt Kixelu ^ 

JIoA^ol S af' ffol ’Axaiot cyatpepey, by he SuyTjat, 
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It IS not slnnjji. Uia* AtWbon, T,%ho isilvmnu'vted and insnlttd ilobodv, 
•iliould not lu\e caluianntcd or insulted tlwitl But it is remarkable that 
bwift, to whom neither genius nor Mttue was sacred, and who geiienllj 
^eiiiwd to find, like mixst othei renegades, a peculiar pleasure lu attacking 
ijd friends should lia\i, shown so much icspect and tenderness to Addison 

Foriunu had now clunmid The acLCSsion of die Ifouse of Hanover had 
sccnixd ni dsngland tlu. llbeilios of the people, and m Ireland the dominion 
of the Protestant caste To tint c.i5te Swift was more odious thm'any 
oihci man He was hooted and even pcltLd m tlie streets of Diiblui , and 
could .lot scature to nde along the strand for liis health watliont tlte attend- 
ante of armed servants. Many whom he had formerly seirvtd now libelled 
and insulted bun At this time Addison ariised lie had been advised 
not to show tlie smalltst civility to the Doan of St Patrick’s He had 
laswsrod, witli admirable spirit, that it might be necessary for men whose 
hdUitv to their party was suspected, to hold no intei course with political 
ojjponents, but that one who had been a stead> Whig m the worst times 
might venture, when the good cause was tnumphant, to shake hands with 
an old fiitnd vdio was one of Iht vanquished Tones His kindness was 
soothing to the proud ami cruelly wounded spirit of Sn ift , and the two 
great saunsts resumed their habits of friendly intei course 

ThoH. associates of Addison whose pohiieal opmions agreed with his 
shircd h« good fortune He took fickell wltli him to Ire-land He pro 
cured for Budgell a lucrative place in the same kingdom Ambrose Phil- 
lipps was provided for m Englai'd bteelc had injured himself so much by 
Ills ccceiitriuty and perverseness that he obtained but a very small pait of 
vvlial he thought hu due He was, however, knighted , he had a place m 
the household, and he subsequently received other marks of favour from 
the court 

Addison did not remain long in Ireland In 1715 he quitted his secre- 
liiiy ship for a scat at the Board of Trade In the same year his comedy of 
the Dnimmer was brought on the stage The name of the author was not 
ann-jimecd , tlie jnece was coldly received , and some critics have expressed 
a doubt V, helher it v/ete really Addison’s "I o us the evidence, both e\tei- 
naland mtemal, ^seaiis, decisive It is not m Addison’s best manner , but 
It contuns numerous passages whidi no other writer known tons could have 
nroiluced It was again performed after Addison’s death, and, being 
known to be his, was loudly applauded 

Towards the close of tlie year 171c, while the Rebellion was still raging 
III beotlaivd, Addison published the nrstnumberof a paper called the Free- 
holder Among his political works tlicFrccholder is entitled to the first place 
Even in tlie Spectator there are fevvsenoiis papers nobler than the character 
of his friend Lord Somers, and certainly no satirical paper superior to those 
m. winch the lory foxhunter is introduced This character is the original 
of Squire Western, and is drawn with all Fielding's force, and witli a deli- 
c.icy of which Fielding was altogether destitute As none of Addison’s 
works exhibits stronger marks of his genius than the Freeholder, so none 
does more honour to his moral charactei It is difficult to extol too highly 
the candour and humanity of a polibcal writer, whom even the excitement 
of civil war cannot huriy into unseemly violence Oxford, it is well known, 
was then the stronghold of Toryism The High Street bad been repeatedly 
lined with bayoneto m oider to keep down the disaffected gownsmen , and 
traitors pursued by tlie messengers of the Government had been concealed 
in the garrets of several colleges Yet the admonition winch, men under 
such eircumstanees, Addison addressed to the University, is singularly 
gentle, respectful, and even affectionate Indeed, he could not find it m 
his heart 10 deal liaishly even with miagmary persons His foxhunter. 
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though igitorant, stupid, and violent, is at heart a good felloiv, and is at 
last reclaimed by the clemency of the King Steele tvas dissatisfied with 
his friend’s moderation, and, though he acknowledged that the Freeholder 
\vas excellently ^vntten, complained that the ministry played on a lute when 
it was necessary to blow the trumpet He accordingly determined to 
execute a flounsh after his own fashion, and tned to rouse tlic public spint 
of the nation fay means of a paper called the Town Talk, which is now as 
utterly forgotten as his Englishman, as his Crisis, as his Letter to tlie 
Bailiff of Stockbndge, as his Reader, in short, as every thing that he ivrote 
without the help of Addison 

In die same year m which the Drummer was acted, and in which llie first 
numbers of the Freeholder appeared, the estrangement of Pope and Addi- 
son became complete Addison had from the first seen that Pope u os false 
and malevolent Pope had. discovered that Addison was jealous- The 
discovery was made in a strange manner Pope had ivritten the Rape of, 
the Lock, in tuo cantos, without supernatural machinery rh&>e two 
cantos had been loudly applauded, and by none more loudly than by Addi 
son 'Ilien Pope thought of the Sjlphs and Gnomes, Anel, Momentilla, 
Cnspissa, and Umbnel, and resolved to interweave the Rosicnician niytlio- 
logy with the original fibnc He asked Addison’s advice Addison said 
that the poem xs it stood vv-as a delicious little thing, and entreated Pope 
not to run the nsk of mamng what was so excellent m trying to mend it » 
Pope afterwards declaied that this insidious counsel first opened his eyes 
to the baseness of hun who gave it 

Now there can be no doubt that Pope’s plan was most ingenious, and lliat' 
he afterwards executed it w ith great skill and success But does it necessarily 
follow that Addison’s advice was bad> And if Addison’s advice was bad, 
does it necessarily follow that it was given from bad motives? If a friend ’ 
were to ask us whether we would advise him to nsk his all in a lottery of 
which the chances were ten to one against him, vye should do our best to 
dissuade him from running such a nsk Even if he were so lucky as to get 
the thirty thousand pound pnze, we should not admit that we had coun- 
selled him ill , and we should certamly think it the height of injustice in 
him to accuse us of having been actuateil by malice ^Ve think Addison’s 
advice good advice It lested on a sound principle, the result of long 
and wide expenence The general rule undoubtedly u, Uiat, when a suc- 
cessful work of imagination has been produced, it should not be recast 
We cannot at this moment call to mind a single instance m which this rule 
has been transgressed widi happy cfiect, except tlie instance of tlie Rape of 
the Lock Tasso recast his Jerusalem Akensidc recast his Pleasures of 
the Imagination, and his Epistle to Cuno Pope himself, enibokkned no 
doubt by the success with which he had expanded and remodelled the Rape 
of the Lock, made the same experiment on the Dunciad All these attempts 
faded "Who was to foresee that Pope w ould, once in hix life, be able to do 
what he could not himself do twice, and what nobody dse has ever done’ 

Addison’s advice vyas good But had it been bad, why should we pio-' 
nounce it dishonest?' Scott tells as that one of his best friends predicted 
the failure of Waverley Herder adjured Goethe not to take so unpromis- 
ing a subject as Faust Hume tned to dissuade Robertson from writing 
the History of Charles the Fifth Nay, Pope himself was one of those who 
prophesied that Cato would never succeed on the stage, and advised Addison 
to pnnt it without nsking a representation But Scott, Goethe, RobertMii, 
Addison, had die good sense and generosity to give their advisers credit for 
. the best intentions Pope’s heart vyas not of the same kind with theirs 

In 1715, while he was engaged in trinslatmg the Iliad, he met Addison 
at a coffeehouse Phillipps and Budgellvvere there, but tlicii sovereign 
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gotri^of them, and asked Pope to'dme with him alone After dinner, 
Addison said that he lay under a difficulty which he wished to explain 
“Tickell,” he said, “translated some time ago the first hook of the Iliad 
I have promised to look it over and correct it I cannot therdbre ask to 
see yours , for that would be double dealmg ” Pope made a civil reply, 
and begged tliat his second book might have the advantage of AddisonS 
rewsion Addison readily agreed, looked over the second book, and sent 
it back with warm commendations 

lickeU’s version of the first book appeared soon after this conversation 
In the preface, all rivalry was earnestly disclaimed Tickell declared that 
he should not go on with the Ihad That enterprise he should leave to 
poweis which he admitted to be supenor to his own His only view, he 
said, in publishmg this specimen was to bespeak the favour of the pubhc to 
a translation of the Odyssey, m which he had made some progress 

Addison, and Addison’s devoted followers, pronounced both the versions 
good, but mamtamed tliat Tickell’s had more of the original The town 
gave a decided preference to Pope’s We do not think it worth while to 
settle such a question of piecedence Neither of the rivals can be said to 
have translated the Iliad, unless, indeed, the word translation be used in 
the sense which it bears m the Midsummer Night’s Dream When Bottom 
makes his appearance with an ass’s head instead of his own, Peter Qumce 
exclaims, “Bless thee ' Bottom, bless thee * thou art translated ” In this 
sense, undoubtedly, the readers of either Pope or Tickell may very properly 
exclaim, “Bless thee ' Homer, thou art translated indeed “ 

Our readers will, we hope, agree with us in thmkmg that no man m 
Addison’s situation could have acted more fairly and kindly, 'both towards 
Pope, and towards Tickell, than he appears to have done But an odious 
suspicion had sprung up in the mind of Pope He fanaed, and he soon 
firmly beheved, that tlierc was a deep conspiracy agamst his fame and his 
fortunes 'fhe work on which he had staked Ins reputation was to be de- 
preciated The subscription, on which rested his hopes of a competence, 
Mas to be defeated With this view Addison had made a nval translation 
Tickell had consented to father it , and the Mits of Button’s had umted to 
puff it 

Is tliere any external evidence to support this grave accusation ’ The 
answer is ^ort There is absolutely none 

Was there any internal evidence whidi proved Addison to be the author 
of this version^ Was it a work which Tickell was incapable of produemg’ 
burely not 1 ickell was a Fellow of a College at Oxford, and must be sup- 
posed to have been able to construe the Iliad , and be was a better versifier 
Uian his fneud We are not aware that Pope pretended to have discovered 
any liinis of expression pecuhar to Addison Had such turns of expression 
been discovered, they would be sufficiently accounted for by supposmg 
Addison to have corrected his friend’s lines, as he owned that he had done 

Is there any thmg m the character of the accused persons which makes 
the accusation prolmble? We answer confidently — nothing Tickell was 
long after this time desenbed by Pope himself as a very fair and worthy 
man Addison had been, durmg many years, befiire the pubhc. Literary 
rivals, political opponents, had kept tlieir eyes on him But neither envy 
nor faction, in their utmost rage, had ever imputed to him a single deviation 
from the laws of honour and of social morahty Had he been mdeed a man 
meanly jealous of fame, and capable of stoopmg to base and wicked arts for 
the purpose of mjunng his competitors, would hfe vices have remained latent 
so long? He was a vvnter of tragedy had he ever injured Rowe-' He 
w'as a vvnter of comedy , had he not done ample jusbee to Congreve, and 
given V aluable help to Steele ’ He w os a pamphleteer hav e not his good 

3A 
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nature and generosity beeix acknowledged by Swift, lus rival m Cune and , 
bis adversary in politics? , ‘ ^ 

That Tickell should have been guilty of a villany seems to us highly ini* 
probable Tint Aadison should have been guilty of a villany seems to us ’ 
Inghly improbable But that these tw o men should have conspired together 

to commit a villany seems to us improbable in a tenfold degree All that i 
IS known to us of their intei course tends to prove,, tliat it was not the inter- 
course of two accomplices in crime Ihtse are some of the lints m wjiich > 
Tickell poured forth his sorrow over tlic colHn of Addison . 

" Or dost thou warn poor mortals Icftbehind, 

A tisk wed suited to thy Kcntle mmd * 

Oh, jf sometimes thy spotless torn descend. , 

To nic thmeaid, thou guvdnn genius, lend 
When rage misguides me, or when fear jianiis. 

When pam distresses, or wHeii pleasure charms. 

In silcut wluspcringa purer thoughts import . 

And turn from ill a frail and feeme heart , 
ticad through the paths thi virtue trod before. 

Till bliss sh lit join, nor death can part us more ” 

In what avoids, we should like to know, did this guardian genius mvile 
lus pupil to join in a plan such as the Editor of tlie Satirist would hardly 
dare to propose to the Editor of the Age ^ 

We do not accuse Pope of brmging an accusation which he knew to he 
lalsc We have not the smallest doubt that he believed it to be true , and 
the evidence on which he believed it he found m his own bad heart ^ llis 
own life was one long senes of tncl^s, os mean and as inolicioiis as that of 
which he su^ected Addison and Tickell. He was 'all stiletto and mask 
lo mjure, to insult, and to save liuusclf from the consqquences of injury 
and insult by lying and equivocating, was the babit of his life lie pub- , 
hsheda lampoon on tlie Duke of Cliandos , he was taxed with it,, and he . 
lied and equivocated He publislicd a lampoon on Aaron IIill, he vns 
taxed with it, and he lied and equivocated He published a still fouler ' 
lampoon on Dadv Mary Wortley Montague , he was taxed with it , 'and he 
bed with more tliau usual effrontery and vehemence He pulTed himselt , 
and abused his enemies under feigned nmnes He robbed himself of his 
own letters, and tlien raised the hue and cry after them Besides his frauds 
of malignity, of fear, of interest, and of vamty, there were frauds vvhidi he t 
seems to liave committed from love of fraud alone Pic liad a habit of , 
stratagem, a pleasure in outwatting all who came near him "Whatever lus 
object might be, the indirect road to i£ was that which he preferred Pof ' 
Bolingbroke, Pope undoubtedly felt as much love and veneration as it was 
in Ins nature to feel for any human "bemg Yet Pope w ts scarcely dead 
when it vvas discovered that, fromno-motivc except the mere love of artifice, ' 
.. he had been giulty of m act of gross perfidy to Bobngbroke , 

, Nothing was more nahtral than that sudi a man as this should attribute 
to others that whicll he felt witlun himself A’plam* probable, coherent ' 
explanation is franlJy given to him He is ceitam that it is all a romance. 
Alme of conduct scrupulouslyfau, smd'qven friendly, is pursued towards 
hipi lie IS convinced that it is merely a cover for a vile mtngue by whidi 
he IS to be' dfegraced and ruined It is v am to ask him for proofs He lias 
none, and wants none, except tliosc which he caixies m his owai bosom 
'Whether Pope’s malignity at length proyoked Addison to retahatefoi the 
fiist and last tuud, cannot now be known with certainty We have only 
Pope’s stoiy, which runs thus, A pamphlet appeared containing' some 
reflections which stung Pope to the quick ^Vliat those reflections were, and 
whether tliey were reflections of whidv-l^e had a right to complam, we have - ■, 
now no means of deciding Ihe Ead of Warwick, a foolish and vicious . 
lad, who regarded Addison with t}w. feelings with which such lads generally , 
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regard tlieii best fncnds, told Pope, truly or falsely, that this pamphlet had 
been Witten by Addison’s direction \Vhen we consider what a tendency 
stones have to grow, m passing' even from one honestman to another honest 
' man, and when we consider that to the name of honest man neither Pope 
nor die Earl of Warwicik had a claim, we are not disposed to attach much 
unpoitance to this anecdote 

. it IS certain, however, that Pope was furious He'had already sketdied 
the cliaractec of Atticus m prose In his anger he turned this prose, mto 
the brilliant and energetic luies which every body luiOM’S byheartC or ought 
to know by heart, and sent them to Addison One charge which Pope has 
enforced with great shill is probably not wthout fomidation Addison was, 
we aic inclined to believe, too fond of presiding over a circle of humble 
friends Qf the other imputations which these famous lines are intended to 
convey, scarcely one has ever been proved to be just, and some are ceitamlv 
false That Addison was not in the habit of “ damnmg ivith famt praise ” 
appears from innumerable passages inhis wntings, and from none more than 
from those in w'hich he mentions Pope And it is not merely unjust, but 
ridiculous, to describe a man who made the fortune of almost every one of 
his intimate fnends, as “ so obliging that he ne’er obliged ” 

That Addison felt the sting of Pope’s satire, keenly, we cannot doubt 
That he was conscious of one of the weaknesses with which he w'as 
reproadied, is highly piobable But his heart, we firmly believe, acquitted 
him of tlic gravest part of the accusation- He acted like himself As a 
saUnst be ivas, at nis own weapons, more tlian Pope’s match , and he 
would have been at no loss for topics A distorted and diseased body, 
tenanted by a yet more distorted and diseased mmd , spite and envy thinly 
disguised by sentiments as benevolent and noble as those which Sir Peter 
Teazle admired m Mr Joseph Surface , a feeble siclJy licentiousness , an 
odious love of filtlvy and noisome iras^es , tliese were things which a gemus 
less powerful than that to which we owe the Spectator could easily have 
held up to die mirth and hatred of mankind Addison had, moreover, at 
bis command other means of vengeance which a bad man would not have 
scrupled to use He was powerful in the state Pope was a Catholic, and, 
HI those times, a minister would have found it easy to harass tlie most inno« 
cent Catholic by innumerable petty vexations Pope, near twenty years 
later, said that “ tlirougli theTemty of the government alone he could live 
with comfort ” “ Consider, ” he exclahned, “ tlie uijury tliat a man of high 
i-ank and credit may do to a private person, under penal laws and many other 
disadvantages ” It is pleasing to reflect that the only revenge winch Addison 
took was to insert m tlie Freeholder a w’arm encomium on the translation 
of the’Iliad, and to cdiort all lovers ofleammg to put down their names as 
subscribers There could be no doubt, he said, from the specimens already 
published, that the masterly hand of Pope would do as mudi for Homer 
as Dryden had done for Virgil From.,tiiat tunc to the end of his life, he 
abvays treated Pope, by Pope’s own acknow ledgment, with justice Friend- 
ship was, of course, at an end 

One reason which induced the Earl of Warwack to play the iguommious 
part of talebearer on this occasion, may have been his dislike of the marriage ’ 
which was about to take place between his mother and Addison Ihe 
Countess Hojvager, a daughter of the old and honourable family of the 
' Myddletons of phirk, a family whidi, m any country but om^s, would be 
called noble, resided qt Holland House Addison had, '’during some years, 

occupied at Chelsea a small dwelhng, once tlie abode of Hell Gwyrni 
Chelsea is now a distnct of London, and Holland House may be a 
tqw n residence But, in the days of Anne and George the First, milkmaids 
and sportsmen wandered between green hedges and oier fields bn^ht with 
daisies, from Kensmgton almost to the shoie of the 1 hames Addison and 
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Lpcly Waiwick were country ncighboura, and became intimate friends The 
great wit and scholar tried to allure the young Lord from the fashionable 
amusements of beating watchmen, breaking windows, and rolling women in 
hogsheads down Ilolbom PIill, to the study of letters and the practice of 
virtue These well meant exertions did little good,, however, either to the ' 
disciple or to the master Lord Warwick grew up a rake , and Addison 
fell 111 love llie mature beauty of the Countess lias been celebrated by 
poets 111 language which, after a very large allowauco lias been made for 
llattery, would lead us to believe that she was a fine woman , and her rank 
doubtless heightened her attractions The courtship was long 'The hopes 
of the lover appear to have risen and fallen with the fortunes of his party 
Ills attachment was at lengtli matter of such notoriety tha^ when he visited 
Ireland for the last tunc, Rowe addressed some consolatory verses to tire 
Ciiloe of Holland House It strikes us as a little strange that, la the^e 
vtrscs, Addison should be called Lycidas, a name of singularly eiil omen 
tor a swam just about to cross St George’s Channel 

At length Chloe capitulated Addison was indeed able to treat with her 
on equal terms He liad reason to expect prefenuent even higher than tliat 
which he had attained He had mhented the fortune of a brotherwho died 
Governor of Madras He had purchased an estate in Warwickshire, andi 
had been welcomed to his domain in very tolerable verse by one of the 
neighbouring squires, the poetical fovhunter, William Somerville In 
August, 1716, the newspapers announced that Joseph Addison, Esquire, 
famous for many excellent works both m verse and prose, had espoused the 
Countess Dowager of Warwick 

He now fixed his abode at Holland House, a house which can boast of a 
greater number of inmates distinguished 111 political and literary history than 
any other private dwellmg m England His portrait still hangs there The 
features are pleasing , the complexion is remarkably fair , but, m tlieexpres 
Sion, we trace rather the gentleness of bis disposition than the force and 
keenness of his intellect 

Not long after his marriage he reached the height of civil greatness The 
Whig Government had, dunng some tune, been tom by mternol dissensions 
Lord Townshend led one section of the Cabinet, Lord Sunderland the other 
At length, in the spnng of 1717, Sunderland triumphed Townshend retired 
from office, and was accompanied by Walpole and Cowper Sunderland 
proceeded to reconstruct the Ministry , and Addison was appointed Secre- 
tary of State It IS certain that the Seals were pressed upon nim, and werc 
at first declined by him Men equally versed m oifiaal business might 
casdy have been found , and his colleagues knew that they could not expect 
assistance from lum m debate He owed his elevation to his populanty, to 
Ins stainless probity, and to Ins literary fame 

But scarcely had Addison entered &e Cabmet when Ins health began to 
fail From one serious attack he recovered mthe’autuirm, and his recoveiy 
was celebrated m Latin verses, worthy of his own pen, by Vincent Bourne, who 
was then at Tnnity College, Cambridge A relapse soon took place , and, 
m the followmg ^nng, Addison was prevented by a severe asthma from 
ilischargmg die duties of his post He resigned it, and was succeeded by his 
tnend-Craggs, a young man whose natural parts, thougli little improved by 
cultivation, were quick and showy, whose graceful person and wmning man < 
tiers had made him generally acceptable 111 society, and who, if he had lived, 
would probably have been fee most formidable of all fee rivals of Walpole 

As yet there was no Joseph Hume The Ministers, therefore, were able 
to bestow on Addison a retiring pension of fifteen hundred pounds a-yeir 
' In what form this pension xvas given we are not told by the biographers, 
and have not time to mqune But it is certain that Addison did not vacate 
hvs seat m fee House of Commons ' ‘ , > 
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Rest of mmd and body seemed to have re-established lus health , and he 
thanked God, with chterful piety, for ha\’ing set him. free both from lus 
office and from his asthma Many jears seemed to be before him, and he 
meditated many works, a tragedy on the death of Socrates, a translation of 
the Psalms, a treatise on the evidences of Christianity Of this last per- 
formance, a part, which ne could wdl spaie, has come down to us 
, But die fatal complaint soon returned, and gradually prevailed against all 
the resources of medicine It is melancholy to think that the last months 
of such a life should have beui overclouded both by domestic and by poh 
tical vexations A tradition which began early, which has been generally 
received, and to which we ha\e nothing to oppose, has represented liisw ife 
as an arrogant and inipenous woman It is said that, till lus liealdi faded 
him, he was glad to escape from the Countess Dow'ager and her magnificent 
dining room, blazing with the gilded devices of the House of Rich, to some 
ta\em where he could enjoy a laugh, a talk about Virgil and Boileau, and 
a bottle of claret, with the friends of lus happier days All those fnends, 
lioweser, were not left to him Sir Richard Steele had been gradually 
estranged by various causes He considered himself as one who, in evil 
tunes, had brased martyrdom for hib political pnnciples, and demanded, 
when the Whig party wars triumphant, a huge compensation for what he had 
suffered when it was militant The Whig leaders took a \ery different vie\/ 
of his daims They thought that he had, by his own petulance and folly, 

brought them as well as himself into trouble, and though they did not abso- 
lutely neglect him, doled out fasours to him witli a spaiing hand It was 
natural that he should be angry with tliem, and especially angry w ith Ad- 
dison But what above all seems to have disturbed Sir Richard, was tlie 
elevation of fickell, who, at thirty, was made by Addtson Undersecretaiy 
of State , wliile the Editor of the latler and Spectator, the author of the 
Crisis, the member for Stockbndge who had been persecuted for firm adhe- 
rence to the House of Hanover, was, at near fifty, forced, after many soli- 
citations and complaints, to content himself with a share in the patent of 
Drury Lane theatre Steele himself says m his celebrated letter to Con- 
greve, that Addison, by lus preference of frckell, “ incurred the w'amiest 
resentment of other gentlemen and every thing seems to indicate lint, of 
those resentfW gentlemen, Steele wm. hmiself one 

While poor Sir Richard w-as brooding over what he considered as Addi- 
son’s unkmdness, a new cause of quarrel arose The Whig part), aheady 
divided against itself, was rent by a new sclusni Tlie celebrated Bill foi 
limiting the number of Peers had been brought m The proud Duke of 
Somerset, first m rank of all the nobles whose religion permitted them to sit 
m Parliament, was the ostensible author of the measure But it was sup- 
ported, and, m truth, devised by the Prime hlmister 

We are satisfied that the Bill was most pernicious , and we fear that the 
motives whidi induced Sunderland to frame it were not honourable to liim^ 
But we cannot deny that it was supported by many of the best and wisest 
men of that age Nor w as this strange Tire ro> al prerogative had, witlim 
the memory of the generation then in the vigour of life, been so grossly 
abused, that it was still regarded with a jealousy wdiich, when the peculiar 
situation of the House of Bnmsw ick is considered, may perhaps be called im- 
moderate The particular prerogative of creating peers had, in the opinion 
of the Whigs, been grossly abused by Queen Arme’s last ministry , and even 
the Tones admitted dial her Majesty, m swampmg, as it has since been 
called, the Upper House, bad done what only an extreme case could justify 
The theory of the Engh^ constitution, according to many high authonties, 
was that three independent powers, the sovereign, the nobility, and the 
commons, ought constantly to act as checks on each other If this tlieoiy 
were sound, it seemed to follow' that to put one of these powers under the 
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absolute control of the otlier two, w-is absurd Bat if the numbei of ])eeis 
were unlimited, it could not well be denied that the Upper^IIouse n as. under 
the absolute control of the Ciownand the Commons, and was, indebted only 
to thtir niodention for any power which it might be suffered to retain 

Steele took part with the Opposition, Addison with the Ministers Steele, 
in a paper called the Plebeian, vehemently attached the bill Snnderlaml , 
called for help on Addison, and Addison obeyed the call In a phper called 
the Old Whig, he answered, and indeed refuted, Steele’s arguments It 
seems to us that the premises of both the controversialists were unsound, 
tliat, on those premises, Addison reasoned well and Steele ill, and that con- , 
sequtntly Addison brought out a fidse conclusion, while Steele blundered 
upon the truth In stylo, in wit, and in politeness, Addison maintained bis 
supenoiity, tliough the Old Whg is by no means one of liis happiest per- 
formances 

At fiyst, both tlie anonymous opponents observed tlic laws of propnety 
But at length Steele so far forgot himself as to throw an odious imputation 
on the morals of the chiefs of the administration Addison replied with 
seventy, but, m our opinion, with less seventy tliaii was due to so giuve an, 
offence against morality and dcconmi , nor did he, in his just anger, forget 
for a moment the laws of good taste and good breeding One calumny . ^ 
which has been often repeated, and never yet contradicted, it is our duty to ' 
expose It IS asserted in the Biographia Bntannica, that Addison designated 
Steele as “ httle Dicky ” This assertion was repeated by Johnson, who had 
never seen the Old Whig, and was therefore evcusable It has also been 
repeated by Miss Aikm, who has seen the Old Wlug, and for whom tliere- ' 
fore there IS less exciesc Now, it is true that the words “httle Dielg^” 
occur m the Old Whig, and that Steele’s name was Richard It is equally 
true that the words “little Isaac” occur m the Duemia, and that Newton’s 
name w as Isaac But we confidently affirm that Addison’s little Dicky had , 
no more to do vv ifh Steele, than Shendaii’s little Isaac with New ton If ‘ 
we apply the words “ httle Dieky” to Steele, we depnve a \eiy lively and , 
mgemous passage, not only of all its wat, but of all its mcanmg Little 
Dicky was tlie nickname of Henry Noms, an actor of lemarkabty small 
stature, but of great humour, who played the usurer Gomez, then a moatf 
popular part, m Diyden s Spanish Fnar 

'J'he merited reproof which Steele luul received, though, softened by some 
kind and courteous expressions, galled him bitterly He replied with httle 
force and great aenmony, but no rejoinder appeared Addison was fast 
hastening to his grave, andliad, we may well suppose, little disposition to , 
prosecute a quarrel with an old fiaend His complaint had 'terminated in 
dropsy He bore up long and manfully But at Jen^h he abandoned all ' 
hope, dismissed his physicians, and calmly prepared Itself to die. 

His works he intrusted to the care of TickelJ, and dedicated them a^eIy 
few days before his deatli to Cfraggs, m a letter wntten wath'die sweet and 
graceful eloquence of a Saturday’s Spectator In this his 'hist composition, 
he alluded-to his approaching end m words so manly, so cheerful, and so 

* W(. i\ill tnuLsenbe the whole paragraph How if can ever have been uii!iuii(lcr->t<>o<l 
IS umntelligiUc to ns ' 

Due our author's chief concern is for the poor House of Common^ whom he repre 
ieius as naked and defenceless When the Crown, by losing tins prerogauve, would he less 
able to protect them agomst the power of a 'House ofi Lords Who forbears Inugluag 
,when the Spamsh.Friar represents little Picl^, under dte person of Gomez, insultmgthe 
Colonel chatavas able to fright him out of his wits with n singIe.frown ? Ihis GomeZr 
says: he, ilew upon him I3ce a dragon, got him doivn, the Pevil being strong in him, and 
gave him bastinado on bosunado, land buifet on bufieC which the poor Colonel, being 
prostrate, suflered vfith a most Christian pabence The improbability of the fact never ' ‘ 
fails to raise mirth in the audience , and one may venture to answer for a Bntish House 
of Commons, if ue may guess from its conduct hitherto, that it ivill scarce be cither so ~ 
tame or so weak as our author supposes ” t 
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tender, that it is difficult to read them without tears At tlie same time he 
earnestly recommended the interests of Tichell to the care of Craggs 
‘ Withm a few hours of the time at which, tins dedication was wntten, 
Addison sent to heg Gay, who was then hvmg by Ins wits about town, to 
come to Holland House Gay went and w as received wnth great kmdness 
To his amazement his forgiveness was implored by the dymg man Poor 
Gay, the most good natuied and simple of mankmd, could not imagine what 
he had to forgive There was, however, some wrong, the remembrance of 
which weighed on Addison’s nimd, and which he declared himself aimoiis 
to repair He w'as in a state of extreme exhaustion , and the partmg w-as 
doubtless a fnendly one on both sides Gay supposed that some plan to 
iSen’e him had been in agitation at Court, and had been frustrated by 
Addison’s influence JTor is this improbable Gay had paid assiduous 
court to the roysd family But m the Queen’s days he had been the eulogist 
of BolmgbroLe, and was still connected with many Tories It is not strange 
that Addison, while heated by conflict, should have thought himself justified 
m obstructing Uio preferment of one whom he might regard as a political 
enemy Neidier is it stiange that, when reviening his whole life, and 
earnestly scrutmising all Ins motives, he should thinlc that he had acted an 
uukiiid andtingeuerous part, in using his power against a distressed man of 
' letters, who was as harmless and as helpless as n child 

One inference may be drawn from this anecdote It appears that xkddison, 
on his deathbed, called himself to a stret account ; and was not at ease till 
he had asked pardon for an injury which it was not even suspected that he 
had committed, for an injury whidi would have caused disquiet only to a 
very tender conscience Is it not then reasonable to infer that, if he had 
really been guilty of fomimg a base conspiracy against the fame and fortunes 
of a nval, he would have expressed some remorse for so sciious a crime? 
But it IS unnecessary to multiply arguments and evidence for the defence, 
when there is neitlier argument nor evidence for the accusation 

The last moments of Addison were perfectly seiene His interview w itli 
Ins step-son is universally known “ See,” he said, “ how a Christian 
can die ” The piety of Addison was, m tnitb, of a smgularly cheerful 
character. The feelmg winch predominates m all his devotional writings 
is gratitude God was to him the allwisc and allpowerful fnend who had 
watched 01 er his cradle with more tlian maternal tenderness, who liad 
listened to his cries before they could form themselves m prayer , who had 
preserved his youth from the snares of vice , who had made Ins cup run o\ er 
with worldly blessings. , who had doubled the value of those blessings, by 
bestowTUg a thankful heart to enjoy them, and dear friends to partake them , 
who had linked the waves of tlie Ligunan gulf, had punfied die autumnal 
air of the Campt^a, and had restrained the avalandies of hlont Ceius Of 
the Psalms, his faiounte wais tJiat which represents the Ruler of all dungs 
under die endearing image of a shepherd, whose ciook guides the flock safe, 
through gloomy and desolate glens, to meadows well w'atered and nch w ith 
lierbage. On that goodness to whidi he asenbed all the happmtss of his 
life, he rehed m the hour of death avifh the love which casteth out fear He 
died on the seventeenth of June, 1719 He had just entered on his forty- 
eighth year 

His body lay lu state m the J erusaiem Cliamber, and was bom thence to die 
' Abbey at dead of mght The choir sang a funeral hymn Bishop Atterbury, 
one of diose Tones w ho had lovedandhonoured the most accomplished of the 
"Whigs, met the corpse, and led the procession by torchlight, round die shnne 
of St Edw ard and the graves of the Piantagenets, to the Chapel of Henry the 
Seventh On the uo^ side of that Chapel, m the vault of the House of 
Albemarle, the coffin of Addisou hes next to the coffin of Montague "i^et 
a few moiitlis , and the same mourners passed again along the same aisle 
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The same sad anthem was again cliantcdr Tne same lanlt was again 
opened , and the coffin of Craggs was placed close to the coffin of Addison 
Many tnbutes. were paid to the raemoty of Addison ; hut one alone u 
now remembered. Tickell bewailed his friend in m eleify nhich ivoiild do 
honour to the greatest name in our literature, and which unites the energy 
ami magmficence of Drjdcn to the tenderness and punty of Cowper ih’s 
fine poem was prefixed to a superb edition of Addison’s works, which ^7as 
publLhed, in 1721, by =ubscnption The names of the subscribers prosed 
how wdely his fame had been spread That bis countrymen should bo 
eager to posscas his writings, even in a costly form, is not wonderful But 
It IS wonderful that, though English literature was then hide studied on the 
continent, Spanish Grandees, Italian Prelates, Marshals of hiance, should 
be found in the list. Among the most remarkable names are those of the 
Queen of Sweden, of Pnnce Eugene, of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, of the 
Dukes of Parma, Modena, and Guastalla, of the Doge of Genoa, of the 
Regent Orleans, and of Cardinal Dubois We ought to add tliat this edition, 
though eminently beautiful, is in some important point? defective, nor, ^ 
indeed, do v/e yet possess a complete collection of Addison’s writings ^ 
Itisstmnge that neither his opulent and noble widow, nor any of hfe 
powerful and attached friends, should have thought of placing even a simple 
tablet, inscribed with his name, on the wails of the Abbey It was not till 
three generations had laughed and wept over his pages that the oinisaion 
was supphed by the pubne veneration At length, in our own time, his 
image, sxilfvdly graven, appeared m Poet’s Comer It represents him, a* 
we can conceive him, in his dressing gown, and freed from his wig, 
stepping from his parlour at Chekea into his trim htde garden, with the 
account of the Everlasting Club, or the Loves of Hilpa and Shalum, }ust 
finished for the next day’s Spectator, m his hand Such a mark of national 
respect was due to the unsullied statesman, to the accompli-shcd scholar, to 
the master of pure English eloquence, to the consummate pamter of hfe and 
manners It was due^ above all, to die great satirist, who alone knew hou 
to use ridicule without abusing it, who, without inflicting a wound, eftected 
a great social reform, and who reconciled wit and virtue, after a long and 
disastrous separation, dunng which wit had been led astray by profligac), 
and virtae by fanaticism 
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2 Letitrs of Horace WalfoUr Earl of Orford, to Horace Ufawt 4 vols. Svo* 

London X&43-4. ^ 

More than ten years ago we commenced a sketch of the political life of the 
great Lord Chatham We then stopped at the death of George the Second, 
with the intention of speedily resuming our task Circumstances, which it 
would be tedious to explain, long prevented us from canymg diis mtention 
into effect Nor can we regret the delay For the matenals which were 
within our reach m 1834 were scanty and unsatisfactory, when compared 
with those which we at present possess Even now, though we have had 
access to some valuable sources of information which have not jet been 
opened to the public, we cannot but feel that the history of the first ten 
years of the reign of George the Third is but imperfectly known to us 
Nevertheless, we are inclined to think that we are m a condition to lay 
„ before our readers a narrative neither uninstructive nor luunteresting M’e 
ther^ore return with pleasure to our long interrupted labour , 

, We left Pitt in the zenith of prosperity and glory, the idol of England, 
the terror of France, the admiiatioii of the whole civilised world Ths 
wind, from whatever quarter it blew, earned to England tiding^ of liattles 
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« on, fortresses token, provinces odded to the empire At home, factions liad 
sunk into a lethargy, suth as had ne\er been known smce the great religious 
schem of the si\teenth century had roused the public mmd from repose 

In order that tho events whicli ve have to relate may be clearly under* 
stood, It may be desirable that we should advert to the causes which had 
for a time suspended the animation of botli the great Enghsh parties 

If, rejecting all that is merely acadental, we look at the essential charac- 
teristici of the \VIug and the Torj', we may consider each of them as the 
representative of a great pniiaple, essential to the w elfare of nations One 
IS, in an especial manner, the guardian of liberty, and the othei, of ordci 
One is the moving power, and tlie other the steadying power of the state 
One is the sail, watliout wliidi society would make no progress, the other 
the ballast, without winch there would be small safety in a tempest. Hut, 
dunng the forty-si\ y earn which followed the accession of the house of Han- 
over, these distmctive peculiannes seemed to be effaced The W hig con- 
ceived that he could not better serve the cause of mil and religious freedom 
tlian by strenuously supporting the Protestant dj nasty The Tory conceived 
that he could not better prove lus hatred of revolutions than bj attacking a 
government to which a revolution had given birtli Both came b> degree-, 
to attach more importance to the means than to the end Both w ei e t hrovvn 
into imiiatural situations , and both, like anmials transported to an uncon- 
genial climate, languished and degenerated The Tory, removed from tlie 
suiishme of the court, was as a camel in the snows of Lapland The Wug, 
liasking m the rays of royal favour, was as a reindeer m the sands of Arabia 

Dante tells us that he saw, in Halebolge, a strange eircoturter between 
a human form and a serpent The enemies, after cruel wounds inflicted, 
stood for a time glanng on each other A great cloud surrounded them, 
and then a vv ondenul metamorphosis began Each creature was tnmsflgured 
into the likeness of »ts antagonist The serpent’s tail div ided itself into tw o 
legs, the man’s legs intertwined themselves into a tail The body of the 
serpent put forth arms , the arms of the man shrank into Ins body At 
lengdi the serpent stood up a man, and spake ; the man sank dowai a ser- 
pent, and glided hissing away Somellimg hke this was the transfoimation 
uhidi, dunog the reign of George the First, befell the two English parlies 
Each graduifly took die shape and colour of its foe, till at length tlie Tory 
rose up erect the zealot of freedom, and the Whig crawled and licked the 
dust at the feet of power 

It IS true that, when tliese degenerate politicians discassed questions 
merely speculative, and, above all, when they discussed questions relating 
to the conduct of their own grandfathers, they still seemed to difier as then 
grandfathers had differed Ihe W’hig, who, during three Parliaments, had 
never given one vote agunst the court, and who was ready to sell his soul 
for the Comptroller’s staff or for the Great Wardrobe, still professed to draw 
his political doctnues from Locke and Milton, still worslupped the memory 
of Pymand Hampden, and would stiD, on the thirtieth of January', take his 
glass, first to tlie mm in the mask, and tlien to the mm who would do it 
without a mask The Tory, on the other hand, while he reviled the mild 
and temperate Walpole as a deadly enemy of liberty, could see nothing to 
reprobate in the iron tyranny of Strafford and Laud But, whatever judg- 
ment the Wlug'or the Tory of that age might pronounce on transaction-, 
long post, there can be no doubt that, as respected the practical questions 
then pending, the Tory was a reformer, and mdeed an intemperate and 
indiscreet reformer, while the Whig was conservative even to bigotry. We 
have ourselves seen. simdar effects produced ui a neighbouring country by 
similar causes Who vvould have believed, fifteen yeara ago, tliat M Guizot 
and M Villemain would have to defend property and social order against 
the attacks of such enemies os M Genoude and M de La Roche Jaquelm ? 
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Thus the successors of the old Ca\ alters had turned demagogues, the* 
successors of the old Roundlicads liad turned courtiers Yet was it long 
before their mutual animosity began to abate , for it is the nature of patties 
to retain their original enmities far more firmly than their ongtnid prmapics 
During many years, a generation of Whigs, whom Sidney would have 
spumed as slaaes, continued to wage deadly war with a generation of Tones 
whom Jeffreys would have hanged for republicans , 

Through the whole reign of George the First, and through nearly half of 
the reign of George the Second, a Tory w as regarded os an enemy of die 
reigning house, and was excluded from all the favours of the crown. Though 
most of the country gentlemen were Tones, none but Whigs were created 
peers and baronets Though most of the deigy were Tones, none 'but 
Whigs wen. appointed deans and bishops In every county, opulent and 
well descended Tory sqmres complamcd that their names were left out of 
the commission of the peace, while men of small estate and mean birth, who r 
were for toleration and excise, septcnmal parliaments and standing armies, < 
presided at quarter sessions, and became deputy lieutenants t 
By degrees some approaches w ere made towards a reconcihatlon While 
Widpole was at the head of affairs, enmity to his power induced a large and 
powerful body of Whigs, headed by the heir apparent of the throne, to 
make an alliance witli the Tones, qnd a truce even with the Jacobites^ 
After Sir Robert’s faU, the ban which lay on the Tory party was taken off ■' 
The chief places in the administration continued to be filled by Whigs, and, 
indeed, could scarcely have been filled odierwise , for the Tory nobility and 
gently, tliough stiong m numbers and in property, had among them scarcely 
a single man dislrnguished by talents, eitlier for busmess or for debate A 
few of them, however, were admitted to subordinate offices , and thismdul- ^ 
gente produced a softening effect on. the temper of the avhole body , The 
first Icvec of George the Second after \yalpole’s resignation was a remark- - 
able spectacle Slingled with the constant supporters of the , House of , 
Brunswick, witli tlie Russells, the Cavendishes, and the ]?elhams, appeared 
a crowd of faces utterly unknown to the pages and gentlemen ushers, lords 
of rural manors, vyhose ale and foxhounds were renowned m the neighbour- 
hood of the Mendip hills, or round the Wrekiu, but who had never crossed* 
the threshold of the palace since tlie days when Oxfoid, with the white start 
in his hand, stood behind Queen Anne < 

During the eighteen years which follow ed tins day, both factions were 
gradually sinking deeper and deeper into resno&e The apathy of the public- ' 
mind is partly to be ascribed to the unjust v lolence w ifti whicli, the adminis- 
tration of Wmpole had been assailed In the body pohtic, as in the natural 

body, morbid languor generally succeeds morbid excitement The people • 
liad been maddened by sophistry, by calumny, by rhetonc, by stimulants 
applied to the national pride ' In the fulness of bread, they had raved as 
if famme had been m the land While enjoying such a measure of avil and 
religious freedom as, till then, no great society had ever known, they had 
cried out for a Timoleon or a Brutus 10 stab their oppressor to the heart ' 
They were m this frame of mind when the change of administration took 
place, and they soon found that there was to be no change whatever in the 
system of government The natural consequences followed To frantic' 
zeal succeeded sullen indifference , The cant of patnotism had not merdy’ 
c^ed to charm the public ear, but had become os nauseous as the cant of' 

1 “^twiism after the downfalb of the Rump The hot fit was over ^ the 
cold fit had begun and it was long before seditious aits, or even real 
grievances, could bring back the fiery parojtysm which had run its coiuse' 
and reached,its termination, . ' ^ 

f ^tempts were made to disturb this tranquillity , The banished heir 
or tne House of Stuart headed, a rebellion, the discontented heir of, the, 
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House of Brunswick headed an opposition Botli the rebellion and the 
opposition came to nothing The battle of Culloden anmhilated the Jaco- 
bitepiitj Ihe death of Pnnce Frederic dissolved the faction which, under' 
his guidance, liad feebly stm en to annoy his fatlier's government His chief 
followers hastened to make their peace with the ministry , and the pohtical 
torpoi became complete i 

Five years after &e death of Pnnce Frederic, the pubhc mind was for a 
time violently evcited But this excilLiuent had nothing to do with the old 
disputes betw'cenW’higs and Tones England was at war with France The 
’lar had been feebly conducted Minorca had been torn from us Our fleet 
Ind retired before the white flog of the House of Bourbon A biltei sense 
of humiliation, new to the proudest and bravest of nations, supeiscded every 
other feeling Ihe cry of all the counties and great towns of tlie reahn was 
for a government which w ould retatv e tlie honour of the Enghsh arras The 
two most powerful menm the countiy were the Duke of New castle and Pitt 
Alternate vnctoncs and defeats had made them sensible that neither of them 
could stand alone The interest of the state, and the interest of their own 
ambition, impelled them to coalesce By their coalition was formed tlie 
munstty which was m power what George the Third ascended tlic throne 
Ihe more carefully the structure of tins celebrated mimstry is evamined, 
the more shall we see reason to marvel at the skill or the luck which had 
combined in one harmomous whole such vanous and, as it seemed, mcom- 
palible elements of force The influence which is denved from stamless m- 
tegrity, the influence which is denved from tlie vilest arts of coiTuption, the 
strength ofanstocmlical comiectiou, thestiaigth of democraticnl aithusiosm, 
all these things were for die first time found together Neivcasde brought 
to the coalition a vast mass of power, which had descended to him from 
Walpole and Pelliam The public offices, the chuich, the courts of law, 
the armv, the navy, the diplomatic service, swarmed with his creatures 
The boroughs, which long aftenvards made up the memorable schedules A 
and B, w ere represented by his nomuiees The great Whig families, which, 
dunng several generations, had been trained m the disaphne of party war- 
fare, and were accustomed to stand together m a firm phalanx, acknow Edged 
him os their captain Pitt, on the other hand, hotl what Newcasde wanted, 
an cloc]^uencc which stirred the passions and charmed the imagination, a 
high reputation for purity, and the confidence and ardent love of millions 
The partition which tlie twommisters made of the pow'crs of government 
was singularly happy Each occupied a province for which he was well 
qualified, and neither had any mchnation to intrude himself uilo the pro- 
vince of the other Newcastle took the treasury, thecml and ecclesiastical 
patronage, and the disposal of that part of the secret service money which 
was dial employed mliribing members of Parliament Pitt was Secretaiy 
of State, w ith the direction of the war and of foreign affairs. Thus tlie filth 
of all die noisome and pestilential sewers of government was poured into 
one diannel Through the odier passed only what was bright and stainless 
Mean and selfish pohticians, pmmg for commissionerships, gold sticks, and 
ribands, flocked to the great house at the comer of Lmcoln’s Inn Fields 
There, at every levee, appeared eighteen or tiventypair of lawn sleeves, for 
tlicn. w as not, it w as said, a single Prelate who had not owed ather his first 
elevation or some subsequent translation to Newcasde There appeared 
those members of the House of Commons m whose silent votes the mam 
strength of the government lay One wanted a place m the excise for his 
butler Another came about a prebend for his soa A third w’hlspered 
diat he had always stood by his Grace and die Protestant succession , that 
his last election had been very expensive , tliat potwallopers had now no 
conscience , that he had been forced to take up money on mortgage , ancL 
that he hardly knew wheie to turn for five htuidred pounds iHe Duke 
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pressed all their hands, passed his arms round all their shoulders, patted -all 
their backs, and sent away some with wages, and somewith promises From 
this traffic Pitt stood haughtily aloof Not only was he hinistlfmcomiiitiblej 
but he shrank from the loathsome drudgery of corrupting others He had 
not, however, been twaity years in Parliament, and ten in office, without 
discovering how the goscnimentwas earned on He was perfectlj aware 
that bnbery was practised on a large scale by his colleagues. Hating the 
practice, yet despainng of putting it down, and doubting whether, m those 
limes, any mmi&try could stand without it, he detemuned to be bjiud to u 
He would see noUiing, know nothing, beliei e nothmg People who caim. 
to talk to him about shares in lucratiie contracts, or about the means of 
securing a Cornish corporation, were soon put out of countenance by his 
arrogant humility Thej did him too much lionour Such matters were 
be 3 ond his capacity It was true that his poor advice about lApedition-. 
and treaties was listened to with indulgence by a gracious soiereign If 
the question were, who should command in North America, or who should 
be ambassador atBerbn, liis colleagues would probably condescend to lake 
bis opinion But he had not the smallest mllucnce with the Secretary of 
the Ireasmy, and could not venture to ask even for a udewaiter’s place 
It may be doubted whether he did not owe as much of his populanty to 
his ostentatious purity as to his eloquence, or to his talents for the adminis- 
tration of war It was every where said with delight and admiration that 
the great Commoner, without any advantages of birth of fortune, horl, in 
spite of the dislike of the Court and of tlie aristocracy, made himself Ihe 
fiist man m England, and made England the first country in the woild ; 
that hes name was mentioned with awe m every palace from Lisbon to Mos- 
cow , that his trophies were in all the four quarters of tlic globe , jet thaf 
he was stiU plain Wdhain Pitt, without title or nband, without pension or 
sinecure place Whenever he should retire, after saving the state, he must 
sell his coach horses and his silver candlesticks Widely as the taint of 
corruption had spread, his hands were dean TJicy had neiei receiied, 
they had never given, the pnee of infamy 1 hus the coalition gatlicred to 
itself support from all the high and all the low parts of human nature, and 
was strong witli the whole united strength of virtue and of Mammon 
Pitt and Newcastle were coordinate chief ministers The subordinate 
places had been filled on the principle of including in tlie government every 
party and shade of party, the avowed Jacobites alone eveepted, nay, everj 
public man who, from his abilities or from his situation, seemed liktlylo be 
either useful in office or formidable in opposition , ' 

The Whigs, accordmg to wliat was then considered as Uieir piescnptivt 
right, held by far the largest sliare of power The mam suppoit ol the 
administration was what may he called the great Wing connection, a con- 
nection which, dunng near half a century, had generally had the chief sway 
in the country and which derived an immense authonty fonn rank, wealth, 
borough interest, and firm union To tins connection, of which Newcastle 
was the head, belonged the houses of Cavendish, Lennoa, Fitzroy, Ben* 
tinck, Manners, Conway, Wentworth, and many others of high note 
There were two other powerful Whig connections, either of whidi might 
have been a nucleus for a strong opposition But room had been found 
m the government for both They were known as tlie Grenville and the 
Bedfords 

The head of the Grenvilles was Eidiard Earl Temple PIis talents for 
administration and debate were of no high order But his great posse^ 
sions, his turbulent and unscrupulous diaracter, his restless activitj, and 
his skill m the most ignoble tactics of foction, made him one of the mMt 
formidable enemies that a ministry could have He was keeper of the 
pnvy seal IIis brother George was treasurer of the navy They were 
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Nupposcd to be on term-, of close fnendship with Pitt, who had married 
llieir Sister, and \vas the most mworioiis of husbands 
'I he Bedfords or, as they were called by their eneimes the Bloomsbury 
gang, professed to be led by John Duke of Bedford, but m truth led him 
nheretcr they chose, and very often led him where he never would have 
gone of his own accord He had many good qualities of head and heart, 
and would have been certamly a respectable, and possibly a distinguished 
man, if he had been less under the influence of his fnends, or more for* 
lunate in choosing them Some of them were mdecd, to do tliem justice, 
men of parts But here, we are afraid, eulogy must end Sandwich and 
Rigby were able debaters, pleasant boon companions, dexterous intriguers, 
masters of all the arts of jobbing and electioneenng, and, both m public 
and pmate life, shamelessly immoral Weymouth had a natural eloquence, 
which sometimes astonished those who knew how little he owed to study 
But he was indolent and dissolute, and had early impaired a fine estate 
with the dicebov, and a fine constitution with the bottle Tlie wealth and 
power of tlie Duke, and the talents and audacity of some of his letamers, 
might have seriously annoyed the strongest ministry But Ins assistance had 
been secured He w as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland , Rigby w as Ins secretary , 
and the whole party dutifully supported the measures of theGoveniment 
Two men had, a short time before, been thought likely to contest with 
Put Uie lead of die House of Commons, William Murray and Henry Fox 
luit ilurray had been removed to the Lords, and was Chief Justice of the 
Kmg’s Bench Fov was indeed still in the Commons but means had been 
found to secure, if not Ins stienuous support, at least Ins silent acquiescenec 
He w-as a poor man , he was a dotmg father The office of Paymaster- 
General dunng an expensive war was, in that age, perhaps most 
lucrative situation m tlie gift of tlie government Tins office was bestowed 
on Fox The prospect of making a noble fortune m a few years, and of 
providing amply for lus darhng boy Charles, was irresistibly temptmg 1 0 
bold asubordmate place, however profitable, after having led die House 
uf Commons, and bavmg been intrusted widi die business of forming a 
ministry, was indeed a great descent But a punctilious sense of personal 
dignity was no part of the character of Heniy Fov 
'We have not time to enumerate all die other men of weight who were, 
by some tie or othei, attadied to the government We may mention 
Ilardwicke, reputed the first lawyer of the age , Legge, reputed the first 
financier of the age , the acute and ready Oswald , the bold and humorous 
Nugent , Charles Townshend, die most brdlant and versatile of mankind , 
Elliot, Bamngtou, North, Pratt Indeed, as far as we recollect, there 
were m the whole House of Commons only two men of distmguidied 
abilities who were not coimected with the government , and diose two men 
stood so low m piihhc estimation, that the only service which they could 
have rendered to any goveriunent would have been to oppose iL We 
speak of Loitl George Sackville and Bubb Dodmgton 
Though most of die official men, and all the members of die cabinet, 
were reputed Whigs, the Tones were by no means excluded from employ- 
ment Pitt had gratified many of them with commands m die mmtia, 
winch increased both their income and their importance in their own 
counties , and they were therefore in better humour than at any time suice 
the death of Anne Some of the party still continued to grumble over 
dicir punch at the Cocoa Tree , but in the House of Commons not a single 
one of the malecontents durst Idl Ins eyes above the buckle of Pitt’s shoe 
Thus there was ahsolutdy no opposition Nay, there was no sign from 
which it could he guessed m what quarter opposition was likely to "anse 
Several years passed dunng which Parliament seemed to have abdicated 
Its chief functions The Journals of the House of Commons, dunng four 
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sessions, contain no trace of a clnision on a party question. The supplies, 
though beyond precedent great, rvere voted without discussion , flie most 
animated debates of that period were on road bills and mclosulx: bills 
The old King was content, and it mattered little whetlier^hc were 
content or not It would have been impossible for him to emancipate 
himself from a ministry so powerful, even if he had been inclined to do so 
But he had no such iiiclmation He had once, indeed, been i strongly 
prejudiced against Pitt, and bad repeatedly been lU, used by Newcastle, 
but the vigour and success with which tlie war had been waged in Germany, 
and the smootimess with which all pubha business was earned on, hod 
produced a favourable change m the royal mind 

Such was the posture of affairs when, on the twcnty-fiftli of October, 
1760, George tlie Second suddenly died, and George tlie Third, then 
twenty-two years old, became ICing The situitioii of George the Third 
differed wulely from that of hu. grandfather and that of his greatgrandfather 
Many 5 ears had elapsed since a sovereign of England had been an object 
of affection to any part of Ins people Tlie first two ICmgs of the .House 
of Hanover had neither those hereditary nghts which have often supplied 
the defect of merit, nor tliose personal qualities which have, often supplied 
the defect of title A prince maj be popular wfth little virtue 01 capacUj, 
if he leigns by birllnignt derived from a long Lne of illustrious predecessors 
An usurper may be popular , if his genuts has saved or aggmndised the 
nation which he governs Perhaps no rulers have m our time had^ a 
stronger hold on the affection of subjects than the Emperor Fniici5,^ahd 
his son-m-law the Emperor Napoleon But imagine a nder with no betlei ^ 
title than Napoleon, and no better understanding tlian Francis Kichard' 
Cromwell was such a ruler , and, as soon as an atm was lifted up against 
him, he fell without a slniggle, amidst universal dension, George, the 
First and George tlie Second were in a situation whidi bore some resem- 
blance to that of Ricliand Cromwell They were saved from the fate .of 
Richard Cromwell by the strenuous and able exertions of the WHiig party, 
and by the gencial conviction that the nation had no choice but between 
the House of Brunswick and Popery But by no class were the Guelphs 
regarded with that devoted otfection, of which Charles the First, Charjes 
tlie Second, and James the Second, in spite of the greatest foults, and m 
the midst of the greatest misfortunes, leceived innumerable pioofs Those 
Whigs who stood by the new dynasty so manfiilly with ‘‘purse and sword 
did so on principles independent o^ and indeed almost mcompatible with, 
the sentiment of devoted loyalty The moderate Tories regaidcd the 
foreign dynasty as a great evil, which must be endured for fear of a greater 
evil In tlie eyes of the high Tones, the Elector vyas tlie moat hatefid of 
robbers and tyrants The crown of another wns on his head , tin. blood 
of the brave and lojnl was on his hands Thus, during many* years, the 
Kings of England were objects of strong personal aversion fo many of 
their subjects, and of strong personal attaclimcnt''to none They found, 
indeed, firm and cordial support against the pretendei to their throne ; but 
this support was given, not at all for tlieir sm^c, Imt for tlie sake of a reli- 
gious and polibcal system tWhich would have been endangered by their fall 
This support, too, they were compelled to purcliase by perpetually sacri- 
ficing their private rnclmaUons to the' party which had set them on the 
throne, and which maintained them there ' < , 

At to dose of the.‘reign of George to Second, to 'feehng of aversion 
with which the House of Brunswick had ’long been regarded by half the 
nation had died away ,''but no filling of affection to tot house had yet 
sprung up There was little, indeed, in the old King’s character to inspire 
esteem or tendemesst He was not’ onr countryman He never set foot on 
our soil till he was more than thirty years old His speech bewrayed his 
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fore^ origin and breeding. His love for bis name land, though the most 
amiable part of his character, iras not likdy to endear him to his Bntish. 
subjects He was iie\er so happy as when he could exchange St James’s 
for Hemhauben Year after year, oar Sects were employed to con\oy him 
to the Contment, and tlie interests of his kmgdom acre as notlung to him 
nhen compared mth the interests of his Electorate As to the rest, he had 
neither the qualities which makp dulness respectable, nor the quahues which 
make libertmism attracme He had been a bad son and a worse father, 
an unfaithful husband and an ungraceful lo\er Hot one magnanimous or 
bnmane action 13 recorded of him , but many' instances of meanness, and of 
a harshness 1 'Inch, but for the strong constitutional resuamts under which 
he was placed, might hate made the misery of his people. 

He died , and at once a new w orld opened The y oungKing was a bom 
Engiblunan- All his tastes and habits, good or bad, were English No 
portion of Ills subjects had any dung to reproach him with Even the re- 
mammg adherents of die House of Stuart could scarcely impute to him the 
guilt of usurpation. He t as not responsible for the Revolution, for the Act 
of Seidtment, for the suppression of the nsmgs of 1715 and of 1745 He 
was innocent of the blood of Derwenturater and Kilmarnock, of Babnenno 
and Cameron Bom fifty' years after the old bne had been expelled, fourth 
in descent and diird in succession of the Hanovenan dymasly, he might plead 
some show of hereditary right. Hts age, his appearance, and all diat was 
known of his efaameter, concihated public Ha our He was m the bloom of 
youth , be, peisou and address were pleasing Scandal imputed to bun no 
uce, and flatteiy might, without any' glarmg absurdity, asenbe to him 
many pnneely \irmes. 

1 1 1$ not strange, therefore, that the sentiment of loyaltv, a sentiment which 
had lately seemed to be as much out of date as the behef m witch&» or the 
practice of pOgnmnge, should, iiom the day of his accession, haae begun to 
ret we The Tons m particular, who had always bten mAned to King- 
worjhip, and who had long felt with pain Uie w ant of an idol before whom 
they coidd how themselt es dowai, were as joy ful as the priests of Apis, w hen, 
after a long interval, they had found a new calf to adore It was soon dear 
that Geoigc tin. Third was regarded by a portion of the nation with a very 
different feeling from that avluch his t\ o predecessors had inspired They 
had been meicly first Magistrates, Doges, Siaddiolders , he was emphati- 
cally a Kmg, the nnomted of beaten, the breath of his people’s nostrils 
The years of the wadow hood and mounung of the Tory parly were over 
Dido had kept iaith long enough to the cold ashes of a former lord , she bad 
at last found a comforter, and recognised the vestiges of the old flame The 
golden days of Harley' w'ould return The Somersets, die Lees, and tlie 
Wyndliams w ould ogam surround the throne The latitudmanan Prelates, 
wlio had not been ashamed to correspond tvuh Doddndge and to shake hands 
witli Winston, would be succeeded by divines of tlie temper of South and 
Attcrbuiy The de\ otioii which had beui so signally' showai to the House 
of Stuart, which had been proof against defeats, confiscations, andprosenp- 
tions, which perfidy*, oppression, ingratitude, could not weary out, ivasnow 
transferred entire to the House of Brunswadr If George the 1 hird would 
but accept the homage of tlie Cavaliers and High Churchmen, he should be 
to diem all fliat Charles the First and Charles the Second had been. 

The Pnnee, whose accession was thus hailed by great party long 
estranged froai his house, had received from nature a strong will, a firmness 
of temper to which a harsher name might perhaps be given, and an nnder- 
standing not indeed, acute or enlarged, but such as quahfied lu.n to be a 
good man of business. But hts character had not y et fully developed itself 
He had been brought up m strict seclusion The detractors of the Pnneess 
Dowager of Wales affinned that she had kept her children from commerct. 
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willi boucty, in order lhat she might hold an« undivided empire over their 
minds She gave a very diScrent explanitioa of her conduct She would 
gladly, she said, sec her sons and daughters mrv m the world, if they could do 
so without risk to their morals But tlic proflipey of the people of quality 
alarmed her The young men were all rakes, the young women made love, 
instead of waiting till it was made to tliem She could not bear to expose 
those whom she loved best to the contaminating influence of sucli society 
'I'hc moral advantages of the system of education wludi formed the Duke 
of York, the Duke of Cmnbcrland, and the Queen of Denmark, may per* 
hapb be questioned Ocoige the Third was indeed no libertine, Imt he 
brought to the tlirone a mind only half opened, and was fur some time entirely 
under the influence of his mother and of his Groom of the Stole, John 
Stuait, Earl of Bute 

The Earl of Bute was scarcely known, even byname, to the countiy 
which he was soon to govern Pic had indeed, a shoit time after he came 
of age, been chosen to fill a vacancy which, m die middle of a parliament, 
had taken place among the Scotch leprcsentativc peers He had disobliged 
the Whig ministers by giving some silent votes with the Tones, and consc 
qiiciitly lost his seat at the next dissolution, and had never been reelected 
Near twenty years had elapsed since he had bonie any part in politics He 
had passed some of those years at his seat m one of the Hebrides, and fioni 
lhat retirement he had emeiged as one of the household of Piince Frederic 
I ord Bute, excluded from public hfe, had found out many ways of amusing 
his leisure Pie was a tolerable actor in pnvate theatricals, and was par- 
tiailarly successful in the part of LoUiano A handsome leg,^to whidibotli 
painters and satirists took care to give prominence, was among lus chief 
qualihcalions for the stage He devised quamt dresses for masquerades 
He dabbled m geometry, mechanics, mid botmiy He paid some attention 
to antiquities and works of art, and was considered in his own circle as a 
judge of painting, architecture, and poetry It is said that his spellmg was 
incorrect But though, m our time, incorrect spellmg is justly considered 
as a proof of sordid ignorance, it would be unjust to apply the same rule 
to people who lived a century ago The novel of Sir Charles Gtandison 
was published about Uie time at which Lord Bute made his appearance at 
Leicester Plouse Our readers may perhaps remember the account whidi 
Charlotte Grandison gives of her two lovers One of them, a fashionable 
baronet who talks French and Italian fluently, cannot write a Ime in his 
own language without some sm against orthograpliy ; the other, who is 
lepiescnted as a most lespectable specimen of the young anstocracy,'and 
somediing of a virtuoso, is desenbed as spellmg pretty well for a lord On 
the whole, the Earl of Bute might fairly be called a man of cultivated mmd 
He wasalso amanof undoubted honour But his understanding was narrow, 
and his manners cold and haughty His qualifications for tlie part of'a 
statesman were best described by Fredenc, who often indulged m the un* , 
princely luxury of sneenng at his dependents “Bute,” said his Royal 
Highness, “you are tlie very man to be envoy at some small proud German^ 
court where there is nothing to do ” ' ' > ' 

Scandal represented the Groom of the Stole as the favoured lover of flie 
Pnneess Dowager He was undoubtedly her confidential fnend The 
influence whidi the two united exercised over the mind of the King was foi 
a time unbounded. The Princess, a woman and a foreigner, was not likely 
to be a judicious adviser about affaus of state * The Earl could scarcely bL 
said to have served even a noviciate in politics’ His notions of government 
had been acquired in the society which had been m the habit of assembling 
round Fredenc at ICevv and Leicester House That society consisted 
pnncipally of Tones, who had been reconciled to tlie House of Hanover 
by the civility with which the Prince had treated them, and by the hope 
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obtaining high preferment when he should come to the throne Their 
political creed was a peculiar modihcabon of Toryism It was the cieed 
neither of tlie Tones of the seventeenth nor of the Tones of the nineteenth 
century , it was the creed, not of Filmer and Sachevereil, not of Perceval 
and Eldon, but of the sect of which Bolmgbroke may be considered as the 
chief doctor This sect deserves commendation for having pointed out and 
justly reprobated some great abuses which sprang up dunng the long domina- 
tion of the Whigs But it is far easier to pomt out and reprobate abuses 
than to propose benehcial reforms and the reforms which Bolmgbroke 
proposed would either have been utterly mefficient, or would have produced 
much more mischief than they would have removed 
The Revolution had saved the nation from one class of evils, but had at 
the same time — such is the imperfection of all things human — engendered 
or aggravated anotlier class of evils which requited new remedies Liberty 
and property were secure from the attacks of prerogative Conscience 
was respected No government ventured to infringe any of the rights 
solemnly recognised by the instrument which had called William and 
Maty to the throne But it cannot be denied that, under the new system, 
the public interests and the pubhc morals were seriously endangered by 
corruption and faction Dunng the long struggle agamst the Stuarts, the 
chief object of the most enhghtened statesmen had been to strengthen the 
House of Commons- The struggle uas over, the victory was won, the 
House of Commons was supreme in the state , and all the vices which had 
till then been latent m the representative system were rapidly developed 
by prospenty and power Sqarcely had the executive government become 
really responsible to the House of Commons, when it began to appear tliat 
the House of Commons was not really responsible to the nation Many of 
the constituent bodies were under the absolute control of individuals , many 
were notonously at tlie command of the highest bidder The debates were 
not published It was very seldom knoivn out of doors how a gentleman 
had voted Thus, while the ministry was accountable to the Parhament, 
the niajonty of the Parhament was accountable to nobody Under such 
circumstances, nothing could be more natural than tliat the members should 
insist on bemg paid ror their votes, should form themselves into combina- 
tions for the purpose of raismg the price of their votes, and should at critical 
conjunctures extort large wages by threatening a strike Thus the Whig 
ministers of George the First and George the Second were compelled to 
reduce corruption to a system, and to practise it on a gigantic scale 

If we are nght as to the cause of these abuses, we can scarcely be avrong 
as to the remedy The remedy was surely not to depnve the House of 
Commons of its aveight m the state Such a course would undoubtedly 
have put an end to parliamentary corruption and to parliamentary factions 
for, when votes cease to be of importance, they will cease to be bought , 
and, when knaves can get nothing by combining, they will cease to combine,^ 
But to destroy corruption and faction by introducmg despotism would have 
been to, cure bad by worse The proper remedy evidently ivas, to make 
the House of Commons responsible to the nation , and this was to be 
effected in two ways , first, by giving publicity to parhamentary proceedmgs, 
and thus placing every member on his trial before the tribunal of pubhc 
opinion, and secondly, by so reforming the constitution of the House that 
no man should be able to sit in it who had not been returned by a respectable 
and independent body of constituents 
Bolmgbroke and Bohngbroke’s disciples recommended a very different 
mode of treatmg the diseases of die state Their doctrine wus, that a 
•vigorous use of the pierogative by a patnot King would at once break all 
fiictious combinations, and supersede the pretended necessity of bribing 
piembers of Parhament The King had only to resohc that he would be 
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master, that he would not be held m thraldom, by any set of men, that he 
would take for ministers any persons in whom he liad confidence,, without 
distinction of party, and that ho would restiam his servants from influencing 
by immoral means, either the constituent bodies or the representative body 
I his childish scheme proved tliat those who propo&cd it knew nothing of 
the nature of the evil with which they pretended tq deal The real cause 
of the prevalence of corruption and faction was that a Hou'jc of Commons, 
not accountable to the people, was more powerful than tin. Xing Boling- 
broke’s remedy could be applied only by a ICing more powerful llian tiie 
, House of Commons How was tlie patnot Prince to govern in defiance of 
ihe bod> without whose consent he could not equip a sloop, keep a battalion 
under arms, send an embassy, or dcfmy even the charges of his Oim house- 
hold’ Was he to dissolve the Parliament’ And what; was he likely to 
gam by appealing to Sudbury and Old Sanim, against the venahty of their 
representatives? Was he to send out privy seals? Was he to le^ ship- 
money’ If so, this boasted reform must commence m all probabihty by 
civil war, and, if consummated, must be consununated by the establishment of 
absolute monarchy Or vvas tlie patnot King to carry the House of Commons 
with him in his upright desigiis? By what means? ’Intenlictiiig himself 
from the use of corrupt influence, wliat motive was he to address to the 
Dodingtons and Wiimingtoiis? Was cupidity, strengtlicnctl by habit, to 
be laid asleep by a few fine sentences about virtue and union ? . < 

Absuid as this theory was, it had many admirers, particularly among men 
of letters It vvas now to be reduced to practice , and the result was, ^ 
any man of sagacity must liave foreseen, the most piteous and ridiculous of 
failures ' 

On the very day of the young King’s accession, appeared some signs, 
which indicated the approach of a great change The speech vvhicli he 
made to his council was not , submitted to the cabinet It vvas diavvn up by 
Bute, and contained some^ expressions which might be construed into refleo 
lions on the conduct of affairs during the late reign Pitt remonstrated, and 
begged that these expressions might be softened down m the printed' copy; 
but it vvas not till after some hours of altercation tliat Bute yielded , anti, 
even after Bute had yielded, the Kmg affected to hold out till the following 
afternoon On the same day on. which this singular contest took place, Bute 
was not only sworn of the pnvy council, but mtroduced uilo the Cabinet 
Soon after this Lord Holdemessc, one of the Secretaries of State, m 
pursuance of a plan concerted with the court, resigned the seals' Bute was 
instantly appointed to the imcant place A general election speeddy fol- 
lowed, and the new Secretary entered parliament lu the onl> way m vvhich he 
then could enter it, as one of the sixteen reprcsentntiv e peers of Scotland * 
Had the ministers been firmly united it can scarcely be doubted'tliat they 
vvould have been, able to withstand the court The parliamentary influence 
of the Whig anstocracy, combined with the gemus, the virtue, and the fame 
of Pitt, would have been, irresistible But there had been in the cabinet of 
George the Second latent' jealousies and enmities, which how began to show' 
themselves Pitt had been estranged from his old ally Legge, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Some of the mimslcrs were envious of Pitt’s popularity 
Others were, not altogether without cause, disgusted 'by his impenous and 
liaiighly demeanour > Others, again, weie honestly opposed to some parts 
'of his policy They admitted that he had found the country m the depdis 
of liumihation, and had raised it to the height of glory , they admitted that 
he had conducted tlie war vvidi eneigy, ability, and splendid success But 
they began to lunt that the dram on the resources of the state vvas unexampled, 

» In the reign of Anne, the House of lords had resolved that, under the asd article of 
Union, no Scotch peer could be created a peer of Great Britain This resolution not 
annulled till the year X7S? ^ ^ , 
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anti that the pnhhc d^,hl^TO■» increaamp-\^tth a ‘ptetl at which Moutngm. oe 
(jiAlolphm wutthUuvcstood aghiM honn. of the ac(|m!»i«ona made by our 
llucb* and annic* \\<.r4„ it w'S achnowIcvlgHd, piofttable as well a-i hoiiour- 
v’Ue : but, «o\\ that Gtoige Uk. Sv.conil am dead, a couilitr imuht atnlurc 
to isk whj I'.iybnsl w ?•> U> l)>.Lon«. a p»trlj m a thapule faUw ecu two Ocmnii 
power* \N h,'i w as it lu her w liuthcr the Hovse of [lapsbnry or the. I lou-.u 
of Rnimcubun; nikd «i Stlesui’ Why i trt tin. best Janglisli n.«mitnts 
ri,;luui*j oil the M tm Why w tre the Piussuii Lntl ihons paid w Uh iLnglisli 
^old * i ha ytcit niinislcr seemed to think it btiitaih him to calculate the 
price of I letory As long as the lower guns were fired, as the atreels n ere 
slluinuuted, as French banners were earned in tiaumph Uiiough laitidon, it 
was to hun matter of indifleiuiec to what cMent the public burdens weie 
aitgme'iteil JJaj, he setinetl to glory in the magnitude of those saenfiees 
..hteh ihe people, fasemated by Ins eloiptencc and success, had too readily 
m-'de, and w oald long and bitterly regret I liere as no check on w astc or 
enibc ’-leinunt Our eommissailes returned from the camp of Prmce Fenli* 
nand to buy boroughs, to rear pabccs, to n\nl the magnificence of the old 
aristocney of the realm Aheadj had wo bouowed, in four years of war, 
mo'^e than the most skilful and eeono'uical joveninent would pay in foity 
years of p.-’ee l>ul the prospect of peace was as leinotc as ever It could 
not be doubled that Fraiue, smarting and prostrate, aoiild coiescnt to fair 
terms of iccommodation , but this w.es not what Pitt wanteil War had made 
lion j^owcrful and )’opular; with war, all that wis bnghlcst m las life was 
•’Sjociated for war his tiilents were peeulpily fitted He liad at lengtJi 
liegun to lore war for its own sake, and was nioie disposed to quanel with 
neutrals than to make peace i^ilh enemies 

buch w e re Uie* news of llie Duke of Bedford and of tlie E rrl of 1 1 ardwicke , 
bat no me,inbcr of the govemnient held these opimoiis so strongly xs Cicorge 
Orcnvilie’, the treasurer eif the u.i\> George C>rcii\ die ava-s broihei-m-law of 
Pitl, ii.d had alwaj rbeeii reckoiieel one of Pitt's personal and political fi lends 
ButttisdilTicuU to conceit c two men of talents and mlegnty moic utterly 
unlike caeK other. Put, as las sister often said, know nothing accurately 
vseept Spenser’s Fairy Queen lie had never applied himself steadily to 
.my i>r,ii eh of knowledge He w vs n wietehcd finauciei He uciei became 
fanabai oSen with the rules of that House of winch he was tlie brightest 
ornament He had ncter studied public law as a system , and w as, indeed, 
so ignorant of the whole subject, that George the Second, on one occasion, 
eYimphined bitterly tliat a man who bid never read V itlcl should presume 
to undertakt. the elirection of foicign afiairs But these defects weic moie 
than redeemed by high .and rare gifts, by a strange power of inspiring great 
licenses of men w ith confidence and aficclion, by an eloquence winch not 
only delighted the ear, but stined the blood, and brought terns into tlie eyes, 
by ongunUly m desismg plans, by vigour m executing them Grenville, on 
tbe other hand, was by natuic and habit a man of details He had been 
bred a lawyer , and he had brought the industiy and aeuteness of the Temple 
into offiaal and parliamentary life He was snpjiOaed to be intimately 
acquainted w itk the w hole fiscal syxtem of the couiitiy He had paid especml 
attention to Uie law of Parluuicnt, and was so learned m all things lelating 
to the privileges and ordcis of the llonse of Commons that those who loved 
him least pronounced him the only jicrion competent to succeed Onslow m 
the Chair Hi:, speeches were generally instructive, and sometimes, fioin 
the gravity and earnestness with whieh he spoke, even impressive, W never 
brilliant, and generally tedious Indeed, even when he was at the head of 
alfaira, he sometimes found it dillicult to obtain the qar of the House In 
'disposition as wqsll as'in intellect, he diflered widely from his brother-in-law 
Put was utterly regardless of money He would scarcely stretch out his 
liaiid to taleo U; and, when it tame, he threw it away with cliildidi,ptofusion. 
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Grenville, though strictly upright, was grasping and parsimonious Pitt was 
a maa of excitable nerves, sanguine in hope, easily dated by success and 
popularity, keenly sensible of injury, but prompt to forgive, Grenville’s 
character was stem, melancholy, and pertinacious Nothing was more 
remarkable in him than his inclination always to look on the dark side of 
things. Pie avas the raven of the House of Commons, always croaking 
defeat in the midst of triumphs, and bankruptcy with an overiloiying c\- 
chequer Burke, with generm applause, compared him, m i time of quiet 
and plenty, to tlie evil spirit whom Ovid described looking down on the 
stately temples and wealthy haven of Athens, and scarce able to refrain from 
weeping because she could find nothing at which to m eep Such a man u aa 
not likely to be popular But to unpopularity Grenville opposed a dogged 
determination, which sometimes forced even those who hated him to respect 
him 

It Mas natural that Pitt and Grenville, being such as they Mere, should 
take very different views of the situation of affairs Pitt coiild see nothing 
but the trophies ; Gienvillc could sec nothing but the bill Pitt boasted 
that England was victorious at once m Amcnca, m India, and in Germany, 
the umpiib of the Continent, the mistress of the sea. Grenville cast up the 
subsidies, sighed over the army e\traordmaries, and groaned in spirit to 
think that the nation had borrowed eight millions m one year 
With a ministry tlius divided it was not diilicult for Bute to deal Legge 
was the first who fell He had given offence to the young King m the late 
reign, by refusing to support a creature of Bute at a Hampshire election 
He was now not only turned out, but in the closet, Mhen he delivered up 
his seal of office, was treated with gross incivility ^ 

Pitt, who did not love Legge, saw this event with indifference 'But the 
danger was now fast approaching himself. Charles the Third of Spain had 
early conceived a deadly hatred of England Twenty years before, when he » 
wxs King of the Two Sicilies, he had teen eager to join the coalition against 
hlaria Theresa But an English fleet had suddenly appeared in the Bay of 
Naples An English captain had landed, had proceecled to the palace, Iiad 
laid a watch on the table, and had told his majesty that, witliin an hour, a 
treaty of neutrality must be signed, or a bombarclment Mould commence 
The treaty m as signed , the squadron saded out of the bay t\\ enty-four hours 
after It had sailed in , and from that day the niling pa.ssion of the humbled 
Prince was aversion to the English name He Mas at length in a situation 
in which he might hope to gratify that passion He had lecently become 
King of Spam and the Indies He saw, with envy and apprehension, the 
tnumphs' of our navy, and the rapid extension of our colonial Empire Pie 
was n Bourbon, and sympathised with the distress of the house from mIucIi 
he sprang Pie was a Spaniard , and no Spaniard coidcl bear to see Gibraltar 
and Minorca in the possession of a foreign power Impelled by such feel- , 
mgs, Charles concluded a secret treaty with France By tins treaty, knoM'n , 
as the Family Compact, die two powers bound themselves, not in expiess 
words, but by the clearest implication, to make war on England in common 
Spain postponed the declaration of hostilities only till her fleet, laden with 
the treasures of America, should have amied 
The existence of the treaty could not be kept a secret from Pitt He 
acted as a man of his capacity and energy might be expected to act He at 
once proposed to declare war against Spam, and to mtercept the Amcncan - 
fleet He had determined, itis said, to attack ivithout delay both Havanna 
and the Philippines ^ ' 

PIis Muse and resolute counsel was rejected Bute mtos foremost in oppos- _ ^ 
mg It, and wap supported by almost the whole cabinet Some of’ the 
mmist^ doubted, or affected to doub^ the correctness of Pitt's mtelhgence , 
some shrank from the responsibility of advising a course So bold and decided 
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Amcncan fleet, which he had proposed to intercept, had unloaded an 
immense caigo of bullion in the haven of Cadiz, before Bute could be 
cominccd that the court of hladnd really entertamed hostile intentions 

T, he session of Parliament which followed Pitt's retirement passed over 
without any Molent storm Lord Bute took on himself die most prominent 

part in the House of Lords He had become Secretary of Slate, and mdeed 
pnmc minister, without liavmg once opened his, lips in public except as^ 
an actor Ihere uois, therefore, no sinml curiosity to luiow how he would 
acquit himself Members of the House of Commons crowded the bar of 
the Loids, and covered the steps of the throne It was generally expected ' 
that the orator would break down , but his most malicious hearers were' 
forced to own that he had made a better figure than they expected They, 
indeed, ridiculed lus action as dieatricol, and his st}ic as tumid They 
were c^ccially amused by the long pauses w Inch, not from hesitation, but 
from affectation, he made at all the emphatic words, and Charles Tow iishend 
cried out, “Minute guns The general opinion howcier was, that, if 
Bute liad been early practised m debate, he might have become an impres- ^ 
&i\e speaker 

In the Commons, George Grcmillc had been mtrusted with the lead ' 
The taslv was not, as jet, a very diincult one for Pitt did not think fit to’- 
raise tlie standard of Opposition His* speeches at tlus time ivere distm-i ' 
guishcd, not only by that eloquence m which he excelled all his rivals, but 
also by a temperance and a modest j which had too often been w anting to 
his character When war tvas declared against Spam, he justl> laid claim 
to the merit of liavmg foreseen what had at length become manifest to all, 
but ho earcfully abstained from anogant and aenmomous expressions , aud^ 
this abstinence was the more honourable to him, bceause his temper, neicc' 
very placid, ivas now severely tried, both by gout and by calumn> .‘Ihc 
courtiers had adopted a mode of warfare, which lyas soon tuiiicd with Tar ' 
mote formidable cfiect against themscKes Half the inhabitants of tlie 
Grub Street garrets paid their milk scores and got their shirts out of pawn, 
by abusmg- Pitt His German war. Ins subsidies, his pension. Ins wife’s 
peerage, were shm of beef and gm, blankets and baskets of small cool, to~ 
the starving poetasters of the Fleet Even m the House of Commons, he 
was, on one occasion durmg this session, assailed with an insolence and - 
malice which called forth thq indignation of men of all ^parties, but liei 
endured the outrage with majtotic patience In his younger days he had 
been but too prompt to retaliate on those who attacked him , but now, ^ 
conscious of Ins great services, and of the space which he filled in the eyes 
of all mankind, he would not stoop to , personal squabbles “ This is no 
season,’? he said, in the debate on the Spanish war, “for altercation and 
recrimma'tion A day has amved when every'" Eugltsliman sliould stand 
forth for Ins countiy Arm the whole , be one people , forget every thing 
but the public I set you the example , Harassed by slandereis, sinking 
under pain and disease, for the public 1 forget both my wrongs and, my 
mfirmitiqs ' ” On a general review of his life, w'e are mclmed to think that 
his gemuS and virtue never shone with so pure an eHiilguice as during the ^ 
session of 1762 . ' ' , 

The session drew tow'ards the close ; and Bute, emboldened by Uie acqui- 
escence of the Houses, resolved to stnke another great blow, and to become/ 
nrstmimster mname as w'ellas in reality 1 }iat coalition, which a few months 
before had seemed all powerful, had beeq dissolved The retreat* of Pitt had' 
deprived the government of popularity, * Newcastle had exultea m' the fall 
of the illustrious colleague wnom he envied and dreaded,' and had not fore- 
seen that his own doom was at hand He still tried to fiattei ^himself that 
he was at the head of the government , but insults heaped on insults at length i 
undeceived him Places w Inch had always been considered as m Ins gift, ^ 
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etc besiowcd without any reference to him liis expostulations only called 
forth signiAcont hmts that it v> as time for him to retire. One daj he pressed 
on Bute tlie claims of a Whig Prelate to the Aichbishopnc of York “ If 
your grace thinks so lughlyot him, ’’answered Bute, “Iwonder that you did 
not promote him when you had the power ” Stdl the old man clung with 
a desperate grasp to the wreck Seldom, indeed, ha\e Christian meekness 
ajid Christian humility equalled the meekness and Inmulity of his patient and 
abject ambition At length he was forced to understand that all was over 
He quitted that court where he had held high office dunng forty-five yeais, 
and hid his shame and regret among the cedars of Claremont Bute became 
first lord of the treasury 

The fa\ ourite had undoubtedly comnutted a great error It is impossible 
to imagme a tool better suited to his purposes than that which he thus threw* 
away, or mther put mto the hands of his enemies If Newcastle had been 
’ sudcrcd to play at being first minister, Bute might securely and quietly hare 
^enjoyed the substance of power The gradual introduction of Tones mto 
all the departments of the government might have been effected without any 
violent clamour, if the cluef of the great Whig connection had been ostensibly 
at the bead of affairs This ivas strongly represented to Bute by Lord Hans- 

field, a man who may justly be called the father of modem Toryism, of Tory- 
ism modified to suit an order of things under which the House of Commons 
IS the most powerful body m the state The theones which had dazzled Bute 
could not impose on the fine intellect of Mansfield The tementy wntli w Inch 
Bute provoked the hostility of powerful and deeply rooted mterests, ivas dis- 
pleasing to Mansfield’s cold and timid nature Expostulation, however, w as 
vain Bute was impatient of advice, drunk with success, eager to be, m show 

as well as in reality, the head of tli,e government He had engaged in an 
uudertafciDg in wluch a screen ivas absolutely necessary to hts success, and 
cveu to his safety He found an excellent screen ready in die very place 
where it was most needed , and he rudely pushed it away 

And now the new system of government came into full operation For 
the first time since the accession of the House of Hanoi er, the Tory party 
was in the ascendant The prune minister himself was a Tory LordEgre- 
mont,' who had succeeded Pitt as Secretaiy of State, was a Tory, and die 
son of a Tory Sir Francis Doshw ood, a man of slender parts, of small ex- 
pencnce, and of notononsly immoral cliaracter, was made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for no reason that could be miagmcd, except that he was a Tory, 
and had been a Jacobite The royal household was filled with men whose 
favounte toast, a few years before, had been the King over die water The 
rdatiie position of the two great national seats of learning was suddenly 
dinuged The uiuvcisity of Oxford had long been the cluef seat of disaffec- 
tion In troubled times, the High Street had been lined with bayonets , the 
colleges had been searched by the King’s messengers Grave doctors were 
in the habit of talkmg very Ciceronian treason in the theatre , and the under- 
graduates drank bumpers to Jacobite toasts, and chanted Jacobite airs Of 
four successive Chancdtlors of the University, one had notonously been iu 
the Pretender’s service; the other three were full)' believed to be in secret 
correspondence with the exiled family Cambridge had therefore been espe- 
cially favoured by the Hanovenan Pnnees, and had shown herself grateful 
for dieic patronage George the First had ennehed her library, George the 
Second had contributed munificently to her Senate House Bishoprics and 
deanenes were showered on her children Her Chancellor was Newcastle, 
the dnef of die Wing anstocracy , her High Stewaird was Hardvneke, the 
Whig head of the law IBoth her burgesses had held office under the Whig 
imnistiy Times had now changed The University of Cambndge was 
received at St James’s with comparative coldness The answers to the 
addresses of Oxford w ere aU graaousness and warmth. • 
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The watchwords of the new government were prerogative and punty The 
sovereign was no longer to be a puppet in the hands of any subject or of 
any combination of subjects George the Third w ould not be fori^ to take 
ministers whom he disliked, as his grandfather had been forced to take 
Fitt -George the Third would not be forced to part with any whom he de* 
lighted to honour, as his grandfather had been forced to part with Carteret 
At the same time, the system of bribery which had grown up during the late 
reigns ivas to cease It was ostentatiously proclaimed that, since the acces- 
sion of the young Kmg, neither constituents nor representatives had been 
bought with the secret service money To free Britain from corruption and 
oligarchical cabals, to detach her from continental connections, to bnng the 
bloody and expensive nar with France and Spam to a close, such were tlie 
specious objects which Bute professed to procure i 

Some of these objects he attained England withdre>v, at the cost of a 
deep stain on her faith, from her German connections^ The avar with France 
and Spam was terminated by a peace, honourable indeed and advantageous 
to our country, yet less honourable and less advantageous than might have 
been expected from a long and almost unbroken senes of victones, by land 
and sea, m every part of the world But the only ciTect of Bute’s domestic 
administration avas to make faction wilder, and corruption fouler than ever 

The mutual animosity of the Whig and Tory parties had begun to languish 
after the fall of Walpole, and had seemed to be almost extinct at the close 
of the reign of George the Second It now revived m all its force Many 
Whigs, It is true, were still in oilice The Duke of Bedford had signed the 
treaty avitli France The Duke of Deaonshire, though much out of humour, 
still continued to be Lord Chamberlain Grenville, who led the House of 
Commons, and Fox, who still enjoyed in silence the immense gams of the 
Pay Office, had always been regarded as strong Whigs But the bulk of the 
party throughout the country regarded the new minister with abhorrence 
Ihereavas, mdecd, no want of popular themes for invective against his char- 
acter He was a favourite , and favounles have always been odious ihthis 
country Ho mere favourite had been at the head of die government since 
the dagger of Felton had reached the heart of the Duke of Buckingham 
After Oiat event the most arbitrary and the most frivolous of the Stuarts had 
felt the necessity of confiding the chief diiection of affairs to men who Iia^ 
given some proof of parliamentary or ofEcial talent Strafford, Falkland, 
Clarendon, Cbfford, Shaftesbury, Lauderdale, Danby, Teraplc> Halifax, 
Rochester, Sunderland, whatever their faults might be, were ^ men of 
acknowledged ability They did not owe their eminence merely to the favour 
of the sovereigii On the contrary, they owed the favour of the sovereign to 
their eminence Most of them, indeed, had first attracted the notice of the 
court by the capacity and vigour which tbi^had shown m opposition. The 
Revolution seemed to have for ever secured the state against the domina- 
tion of a Carr or a Vilhers Now, however, the personal regard of the King 
had at once raised a man who had seen nothing of public business, who had 
never opened Ins lips m Parliament, over the heads of a crowd of eminent 
orators, financiers, diplomatist^ From a pnvate gentleman, ^is fortunate 
minion had at once been turned mto a Secretary of State He had made his 
maiden speech when at the head of tlie administration Tlie vulgar resorted 
to a simple explanation of the phenomenon, and the coarsest ribaldry against 
the Princess Mother was scrawled on every wall and sung m every alley > , 

This was not all The spirit of party, roused by impohtic provocation ftom 
its long sleep, roused m turn a stiU fiercer and more malignant Fury, the. 
spirit of national animosity The grudge of Whig against Tory was mingled 
with the grudge of Englishman against Scot The two sections of the great 
British people had not yet been indissolubly blended together The events 
of 1715 and of 1745 had left painful and enduring traces The tradesmen 
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of Cornhill had been m dread of seeing their tills and warehouses plundered 
by barelegged mountaineers from the Grampians They still recollected 
that Black Friday, when the news came that the rebels i\ere at Derby 
when all tlie shops in tlie city were dosed, and when the Bank of England 
be^n to pay in sixpences The Scots, on the other hand, remembered 
wath naturrd resentment, the se\enty with which the insurgents had been 
diastised, the military outrages, the humiliating laws, the heads fixed on 
Temple Bar, the fires ana qiiartenng blocks on Kennington Common The 
favounte did not suffer the English to forget from what part of the island 
he came. The cry of all the soutli was tliat the public offices, the army, 
the navy, were filled with high-cheeked Drummonds and ifrskmes, Mac- 
donddb and hlacgilhvrays, who could not talk a Christian tongue, and 
some of whom had but lately begun to wear Christian breeches All the 
old jokes on hills without trees, girls mthout stockings, men eatmgthe food 
of horses, pails emptied from the fourteenth story, were pomtra against 
tlicse lucky adventurers To the honour of the Scots it must be said, that 
their pnidence and their pride restrained them from retaliation Like tlie 
princess in tlie Arabian tale, they stopped their ears tight, and, unmoved 
by the shnllest notes of abuse, walked on, without once looking round, 
straight towards die Golden Fountain 

Bute, who had always been consideied as a man of taste and reading, 
afiLcted, from the moment of lus elevation, tlie character of a Mmcenas If 
ho expected to conciliate the public by encouraging literature and art, he 
was grievously mistaken Indeed, none of the objects of his nuimficence, 
with the single exception of Jolmson, can be said to have been well selected , 
and the public, not unnaturallj, ascribed the selection of Jolmson ratlier to 
the Doctor’s political prejudices tlian to his literary merits for a wTetched 
scribbler named Shebbeare, who had nothing in common with Johnson 
except violent Jacobitism, and who had stood m the pillory foi a hbd on the 
Bcvolnhon, was honoured with a mark of royal approbation, similar to that 
which was bestowed on the author of the Enghsn Dictionary, andofUie 
Vanity of Human Wishes It w as remarked that Adam, a Scotchman, was 
the court architect, and that Ramsay, a Scotchman, was tlie court painter, 
and was preferred to Reynolds Msdlet, a Scotclunon, of no high literary 
fame, and, of infamous cliaracter, partook largely of the liberality of the 
government John>Home, a Scotchman, was rewarded for the tragedy of 
Douglas, both with a^ension and with a smecure place But, when the 
author of the Bard, and ol the Elegy m a Country Churchyard, ventured to 
ask for a Professorship, the emoluments of which he much needed, and for 
the duties of which he vias, in many respects, better qualified than any man 
living, he was refused , and the post was bestowed on the pedagogue under 
whose care the favounte’s son-in-law. Sir James Lowther, hod made sucli 
si^al proficiency in the graces and in the humane virtues 

Thus, tlie first lord of the treasury was detested by many os a Toij, by 
many as a favounte, and by many as a Scot All tlie hatred vvhidi flowed 
from these, vanous sources soon nungled, and was directed m one torrent of 
obloquy against the treaty of peace The Duke of Bedford, who negotiated 
that treaty, was hooted through the streets Bute was attacked m lus choir, 
and was with difficulty rescued by a troop of guards He could hardly 
walk the streets in safety witliout disguising himself , A gentleman who 
died not many years ago used to say ttot he once recogms^ the favounte 
Earl in the piazza of Covent Garden, muffled in a large coat, and with a 
hat and wig drawn down over lus brows His lordship’s established type 
with die mob was a jack boot, a wretcliedpun on his Christian name and 
title A jaclr boot, generally accompanied by a petticoat, was sometime:> 
fastened on a gallows, and sometimes committed to the flames^ Ribels on 
the court, exceedmg in audacitv and rancour any that had been published 
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for many years, now appeared duly both m prose and verse \Vdkes, with 
lively insolence, compared tire mother of George the Third to the mother 
of Edward the Thirrl, and the Scotch mmister to the gentle Mortimer 
Churdiill, with all the energy of liatred, deplored the fate of his countrj, ^ 
invaded by a new race of savages, more cruel and ravenous than the Piets 
or the Danes, the poor, proud children' of Leprosy and Hunger^ It is a 
slight arcumstance, but deserves to be recorded, that in this year pamph- 
leteers first ventured to pnnt at length the names of the great men whom 

they lampooned George the Second had alwajs been the K IIis 

mmisters had been Sir R W , hfr P , and the Duke of N— ^ — ' 

But the hbellws of George the llnrd, of the Princess Mother, and of Lord 
Bute did not give quarter to a single vowel ■' ' 

It was supposed that Lord Temple secretly encouraged tlie most scur 
nlous assailants of the government In truth, thoae who knew his habits 
tracked him as men track a mole It was his nature to grub under- 
ground Whenever a heap of dirt v\ as flung up, it might vv ell jie suspected ^ 
that he was at work in some foul crooked labyniith below Pitt turned 
away from the filthj work of opposition, with tlie same scorn with which 
he had turned away from tlie filthy work of Government He had the 
magnanimity to proclaim everj' where the disgust which he felt at the 
insults offered by his own adherents to the Scottish nation, and missed no 
opportunity of extolling the courage- and fidchty wludi the Highland regi- 
ments had displayed through the whole war But, though he disdained to v 
use any but lawful and honourable weapons, it was well known that hes fait ^ 
blows weie likely to be far more formidable than the privy thrusts of his 
brotlier-m-law^s stiletto 

Bute’s heart began to fail him The Houses were about to meet > The 
treaty would instantly be the subject of discpssioiu It v as probablt'tJjat 
'Pitt, tlie great Whig connection, and the multitude, would* all bo on the 
ame side The favourite had professed to hold in abhorrence those 
means by which preceding ministers had kept the House of Commons 111 
good humour He now began to think that he had been 'too scmpulous,^ 
His Utopian visions were at an end It was necessary, not only to bribe, , 
but to bnbe more shamelessly and flagitiously than his predecessors, in 
order to make up for lost' time A majority must be secured, no matter by 
what means Could GrenyiUe do tins’ Would he do it? Hisfinnness 
and abdity had not yet been tried m any perilous crisis He had been gener- 
ally regarded as a humble follower of Ins brotlicr Temple, and of 'Jus 
brotlier-m-Iaw Pitt, and was supposed, though with little reasonl to be still 
favourably inclined towards them Other aid must be called m And 
where w is othei aid to ba found? _ 

There was one man, whose sharp and manly logic had often in_ debate ^ 
been found a match for tlie lofty and impassioned ihetonc of Pitt, vvhose 
talents for job,bing were not inferior to hi? talents for debate, whose daunt- 
less spiritjshrank from no difliculty or danger, and who was as little troubled 
^ with scruples as with fears Henry Fo\, 01 nobody, could weather the 
storm which was about to burst « person to whom-tlie court, 

even in that extremity, was unw illmg to have recourse He liad always 
been regarded as a Whig of the Whigs ' He had been the friend and dis- .. 
ciple of Walpole He had long been coimectcd by close lies with William 
Duke of Cumberland By the Tones he was more hated than my man " 
living 5o strong was their ayersion to him that when," m the late, reign, < 
im attempted to form a party against the Didte of Newcastle, tliey hid 
throvm all tlicir weight into Newcastle’s scale By the Scots, Fox was ab- 
horred ^ the confidentialfnead of the conqueror of Culloden He was, on^ 

. personal grounds, most obnoxious t& the Princess Mother For he had, 
immediately after her husband’s death, advised the late King to take the 
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educ;ition of her son, the heir apparent, entirely out of her hands He had 
recently given, if possible, still deeper offence , for he had indulged, not 
■without some ground, the ambitious hope that his beautiful sistei-m-laiv, the 
Lady Sayali Lennox, might be queen of England It had been observed 
that tlie Kmg at one time rode every morning by the grounds of Holland 
House, and that, on such occasions,' Lady Sarah, Messed’ like a shcpheidess 
at a masquerade, was making hay close to the road, winch was then sepa- 
rated by no wall from the lawn . On account of the part whidi Fo-x had 
taken m this singular love affair, he was the only member of the Pnvy 
Council who was not summoned to the meeting at which his hlajesty an- 
nounced his intended marnage with the Princess of Mecklenburg Of all 
the statesmen of the age, therefore, it seemed that Fo\ was the last witli 
whom Bute, the Tory, the Scot, thefovounte of the Princess Mother, could, 
pnder any circumstances, act Yet to Fo\ Bute w as now compelled to apply. 
Fox had many noble and amiable qualities, which ui private life shone 
- forth m full lustre, and made liim dear to his children, to his depcndaits, 
and to his friends , but as a pubhc man he had no title to esteem In him 
^ the vices which were common to the whole sdioolof Walpole appeared, 
not perhaps m tlieir worst, but certamlyin their most prominent form , for 
his parliamentary and official talents made all lus faults conspicuous His 
courage, his vehement temper, his contempt for appearances, led him to 
display much that others, quite as unscrupulous as himself, covered with a 
decent veil Pic was the most unpopular of the statesmen of his time, not 
because he smned more tlian man> of them, but because he canted less 
He felt his unpopulanty , but he felt it after the fashion of strong minds 
He became, not cautious, but reckless, and faced the rage of tlie wliole 
nation with a scowl of infle\ible defiance He was born wath a sweet and 

generous temper , but he had been goaded and baited mtq a savageiiess 
wludi was not natural to him, and. which amazed and shocked those who 
knew him best Such w as the man to w horn Bute, m e vtreme need, appUed 
for succoui 

That succour Fox was not unwilling to afford 1 hough by no means of 
an' envious temper, be had undoubted^ contemplated the success aud popu- 
lanty of Pitt with bitter mortification He thought liunself Pitt’s maidi as 
a debater, and Pitt’s, superior as a man of business They luid long been 
regarded as well-paired rivals Ihcy bad started fair in the career of ambi- 
tion They had long run side bj side At length Fov had taken the kad, 
and Pitt had fallen behmd Then had come a sudden turn of fortune, like 
that m Virgil’s foot-race Fox had stumbled m the mire, and h id not oniy 
been defeated, but befouled Pitt had reached the goal, and received the 
prize The emoluments of tlie Pa> Office might induce the defeated states- 
man to submit in silence to the ascendency of his couipetitor, but could not 
satisfy a mind collsc^ous of great powers, and soic from great vexations 
As soon, therefore, as a paify arose adverse to the war and to the supre- 
macy of the great war minister, the hopes of Fox began to rev ivc IIis feuds 
with the Prmcess ilotlier, witli the Scots, witli the loncs, he wa* rcadj to 
forget, if, by the help of Ins old enemies, he could now regain the import- 
ance which he had lost, and confront Pitt on equal terms > 

The alliance was, Uierefore, soon concludec* Fox was issared that, if 
he would pilot die government out of its emlxurassiiig situation, he should 
be rewarded vviUi a peerage, of whicn he hid long been dcsirou* ,IIe 
undertook on hi* side to obtain, bv fair or foul means, a vote in favour of 
tlie peace In consequence of this arrangement he became, leader of tlie 
House of Commons , and Gtcnv lUe, sliflmg Ins \ exauun as w ell as he could, 
sullenly acquiesced in the ciungt 

Fox bad expected tliat his mfluence would secure to Uie court the cordhl 
support of some emmeut Whigs who were Ins personal friends, particulatly 
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of the Duke of Cumberland and of the Duke of Devonshire He vyas dis- ' 
appointed, and soon found that, in addition to all his other diQiculties, he 
must reckon on the opposition of the ablest prince of the blood, and of the 
great house of Cavendish ^ i 

But he had pledged himself to wm the battle , and he vviu not a man to 
go back It was no time for squeamishness. Bute was made to compre* 
hend that the ministry could be saved only by practising die tactics of 
Walpole to an extent at whicli Walpole himself would have stared The 
Pay Ollicc was turned into a mart for votes Hundreds of members were 
closeted there with Fox, and, as there is too much reason to believe, de 
parted carrying with them the wages of infamy It was aflSrmed by persons 

who had the best opportunities of obtaining information, that twenty five 
thousand pounds were thus paid away in a single morning The lowest 
bribe given, it was said, was a bank-note for two hundred pqunds 
Intimidation was joined with corruption All ranks, from the highest 
to the lowest, were to be taught that the King would be obeyed The 
Lords Lieutenants of several counties w ere dismissed The Duke of Devon- 
shire was especially suigled out as the victim by whose fate the magnates of 
Lngland were to take warning IIis wealth, rank, and influence, his stain 
Icis private character, and the const-int attachmentof his family to the House 
of Ilanover, did not secure him from gross personal indignity It vvas known 
tliat he disapproved of the course which the government had taken ; and it 
was accordingly deteniitncd to humble the Prmce of the Whigs, as he had 
been nicknamed by the Princess Mother He went to the palace to pay his 

duty “ Tell him,” said the King to a page, “ that I will not see him ” ' 
The page hesitated “ Go to hiin,” said the King, “and tell him those 
verywords” The message was delivered TlieDiuie'toreofFhisgoldkej, 
and went away boiling with anger His relations who were m office m- 
stantly resigned A few days later, the Kmg colled for the list of Privy , 
Councdlors, and with his own hand struck out the Duke’s name < 

In this step there was at least courage, though little wisdom or good 
nature But, as nothing was too high for tlie revenge of the court, so also 
was noUiing too low A persecution, such as had never been known before 
and lias never been known since, raged in every public department Great 
numbers of humble and labonous clerks were depnved of their bread, noh 
because they had neglected their duties, not because they had taken an active 
part against the ministry, but merely because they had'ow ed their situations 1 
to the recommendation of some nobleman or gentleman who was against the 
peace The proscnption extended to tidewaiters, to gaugers, to door- >. 
keepers One poor man to whom a pension had been given for Ins gal- 
lantry m a fight witli smugglers, vvas depnved of it because he had been 
befriended by the Duke of Grafton An aged widow, who, on account of 
her husband's services m the navy, had, many years before, been made 
housekeeper to a public office, was dismissed from her situation, because it 
was imagined that she vvas distantly connected by mamage with the Caven- 
dish family The public clamour, as may well be supposed, grew daily . 
louder and louder But the louder it grew, the more resolutely did Fo\'go 
on with the work winch he had begun His old friends could not conceive 
what had possessed him “ I could forgive,” said the Duke of Cumberland, - 
“ Fox’s political vaganes, hut I am quite confounded ,by Ills inhuniamty 
Surely he used to be the best-natured of men ” 

At last Fox went so far as to take a legal opinion on the question, whether 
|fee patents granted by George the Second were bmdmg on George the Third. 

■* It IS mid that, if his colleagues liad not flinched, he would at once have t amed 
out the Tellers of the Exchequer and Justices in Eyre 
Meanwhile tlie Parliament met The ministers, more hated by the people 
than ever, vv ere secure of a majority, and they liad also reason to hope that 
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they would have the advantage m the debates as \yell os m the divisions ; 
for Pitt was confined to his chamber by a severe attaclc of gout His friends 
moved to defer the consideration of the treaty till he should be able to 
attend . but the motion was rejected The great day arrived The dis- 
aission had lasted some time, when a loud huzza was heard in Palace Yard, 
Tlie noise came nearer and nearer, up the stairs, through the lobby The 
door opened, and from the midst of a shouting multitude came forth Pitt, 
borne m the arms of his attendants Ills face nas thm wd ghastly, his 
, limbs swathed in flannel, his crutch in his hand The bearers set him down 
within the bar His fnends instantly surrounded him, and with their help 
he crawled to his sent near the table In this condition he spoke three 
hours and a half agamst the peace During that time he was repeatedly 
forced to sit down and to use cordials." It may well be supposed'that his 
voice was faint, that lus action was languid, and that his speech, though 
occasionally bnlliant and impressive, was feeble when compared nith his 
best oratorical performances But those who remembered what he had 
' done, and who saw what he suffered, listened to him with emotions stronger 
than any that mere eloquence can produce He was unable to stay for the 
division, and was carried away from tlie House amidst shouts as loud air 
those winch had announced his arnval 


A large majority approved the peace The exultation of the court was 
boundless " Now,^’ exclaimed the Princess Mother, “ my son is really 
King ” The young sovereign spoke of himself as freed from the bondage 
in which his grandfother had been held. On one point, it was announced, 
his mmd vras unalterably nuide up Under no circumstances whatever 
should those Whig grandees, who had enslaved his predecessors and endea- 
voured to enslave himself, be restored to power 
This vaunting v\ as premature The real strength of the fav oiirite was by no 
means proportioned to the number of votes which he had, on one particular 
division, been able to command He was soon again in difficulties The most 
impoi tone part of his budget was a tax on cider 1 his measure w as opposed, 
not only by those who were generally hostile to his administration, but also by 
many of his supporters The name of excise had always been hateful to ilic 
Tories One of the cluef crimes of Walpole, 111 their eyes, had been his par- 
tiality for this mode of raising money TheTory Johnson hod in Ins Dictionary 
given so scurrilous a definition of the w ord Excise, that the Commissioners of 
Excise had seriously thought of prosecuting him The counties which the 
new impost particularly mfccted had always been Tory counties It was. 
the boast of John Philips, the poet of the English vintage, that Uie Cidcr- 
land had ever been faithful to the throne, and that all the prunmg-hooks of 
her thousand ordiards had been beaten mto swords for the service of the ill 


fated Stuarts The effect of Bute’s fiscal scheme was to produce an union 
between the gentry and yeomanry of the Cider-Iand and the Whigs of the 
capital Herefoidslnre and Worcestershire were in a flame Ihe city of 
London, though not so directly mterested, was, if possible, stiUmorecxcitcil 
The debates on this question irreparably damaged the government. Dash- 
wood’s financial statement had b^n confused and absurd bejond belief, and 
had been received by the House wath roars o^ laughter He had stiise 
enough to be conscious of his unfitness for the high situation which he held, 
and exclaimed m a comical fit of despair, “ What shall I”do’ The boys 
' will point at me in the street, and cry, * 'There goes the worst Chancellor of 
the Exchequer- that ever w as George Grenvillt. came to the rescue, and 
spoke strongly on his favounte theme, the profusion with which the late 
war had been earned on That profusion, he said, had made taxes neces- 
sary He called on the gentlemen oppo^te to him to say where they v.ould 
_ have a lax laid, and dwelt on this topic with his usual prolixitv “ Let 
^em ttll me where,” he repeated m a monotonous and somewhat fretful 
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.one “ I say, sir, let them tell me where I repeat it, sir , I am entitled- ^ 
to 'say to them, Tell me where ” Unluckily for him, Pitt Ijad come down 
to the Ilouse that night, and had been bitterly provoked by the leflections - 
thrown' on the war He revenged himself by murmuring, m a whme re- 
sembling Grcmille’s, a line of a well knowm song, “Gentle Shepherd, tell, 
me where ” “If,” cried Greimllc, “gentlemen are to be treated m this 
•v\^y ” Pjtt, as was his fashion, when he meant to mark extreme con- 

tempt, rose deliberately, made his bow, and' walked out of the'iHouse, 
leaving his brother-m-law in convulsions of rage, and every body else m 
convulsions'' of laughter It w as long before Greiu ille lost the nickn^e of 
the Gentle Shepherd 

Put tlie ministry had vexations still more serious to endure 'Hie hatred^ 
which the Tones and Scots bore to Fox was implacable In a inOment of 
extreme penl, they had consented to put themselves under his guidance 
But the aversion with which they re^rded him broke forth as soon as the 
ensis seemed' to be over ' Some of them attacked bun about the" accounts 
of the Pay Office Some of them rudely interrupted him when speaking, ’ 
by laughter and ironical cheers He was natumlly desirous i.» escape from 
so disagreeable a situation, and demanded the peerage which had been- ^ 
promised as the reward of his scnaces 

It was clear tliat there rau?t be some change in tlie composition of the 
ministiy But scarcely any, even of those who, from their situation," might - 
be supposed to be in all the secrets of the government, anticipate what 
really took place. To the amazement of the Parliament and tlie nation, it > 
was suddenly announced that Bute had resigned < ^ T 

Twenty different explanations of this strange ,step were suggested Some . 
attributed it to profciund design, and some to sudden panic' Some said that, 
the lampoons of the opposition had dnven the Earl fi om the Reid . some that 
he had taken office only in order to bnng the w ar to a close, and hatl always - 
meant to retiie when tliat object had been acconiplislicd He pubhely 
assigned ill health as his reason for quitting business, and privately com- 
plained that he was not cordially seconded by his colleague?, and that Lortl 
Mansfield, in particular, whom he had himself brought into the cabinet, gave 
him no support ui the Ilouse of Peers ^Mansfield was, indeed, far too 
sagacious not to perceive that Bute’s situation was one of great peril, andfar> 
too timorous to thrust' lumself into peril for the sake of another The pro-, 
liability, however, is that Bute’s conduct on this occasion, like' tlie conduct 
of most men on jnost occasions, was determined by mixed motives We 
suspect that he was sick of office , for'this is a feeling mucli more common 
among mmisteis than persons Vv ho see public life from a destance are disposed 
to believe, and nothuig could’ be more natural than that this feeling ^oiild 
take possession of the, mind of Bute In general, a statesman climbs by slow 

degrees- Mahylabonous years elapse before he reaches the topmost pinnacle . 

of preferment In the earlier part of his career, therefoie, lie'is constantly - 
lured on' by seeing somethmg above him Diinng his ascent he gradually 
becomes mured to the annoyances which belong to a life of ambition By 
tlie time tliat he has attained the highest pomt, Jie has become patient of ' 
labour, and CallouS'to abuse He is kept constant to his- vocation, in spite 

of all its discomforts, at first by hope, and at last by habit It was not so 
with Bute. His whole public life lasted little more than two years On die. 
day on wliidi he became a politician he became a cabinet muiister In a few 
months he was, both in name and m show, chief, of the admmistration 
Greater than he had been he could not be If what he already>possessed 
was vanity and vexation of spint, no delusion remained to entice him onward i 
He had been cloyed witli the jilcasures of ambition before, he liad'been - 
seasoned to its pains His habits had not been such as were likely to fortify 
Ills mind a^inst obloquy and public hatred He had reached his forty-eighth ‘ 
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year in dignified case, without laios/ing, by personal experience, iihatitivas 
to be ridiculed and slandered All at once, without any previous initiation, 
he had found himself exposed to such a storm of invcctne and satire as had 
never burnt on the head of any statesman The emoluments of office were 
now nothing to him , for he had just succeeded toapnncelypropeityby the 
death of his fatlier-in-Kw All the honours uhidi could be bestowed on 
him he had already seemed He had obtained the Garter for himself, and 
a Bntish peerage for Ins son He seems also to have imagined that by 
quilting the treasury he should escape from danger and abuse without really 
resignmg power, and should still be able to exeicise in private supreme in- 
fluence over the royal mind 

"Whatev er may ha\ e been hife motives, he retiied Fox at the same time 
tbok refuge in the House of Lords , and George Grenville became First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor pf the Exchequer, 

We believe that those who made this arrangement fully intended that 
Grenville should be a mere puppet in the hands of Bute , for Grem die was 
as let very imperfectly known even to those who had observed him long 
He* passed for a mere ofiiaal drudge, and he had all the industry, the 
minute accuracy, the formahty, the tediousness, which belong to the charac- 
tei But he had oUier quaUties which had not yet shown theniselv es, devour- 
ing ambition, dauntless courage, selfconfidence amountmg to presumption, 
and a temper winch could not endure opposition lie was not disposed to 
be any body’s tool , and he had no attachment, political or personal, to 
Bute The two men had, mdeed, nothing in common, except a strong pro- 
pensity towards harsh and unpopular courses Their principles w ere funda- 
mentally different Bute was a Tory Greimlle would have been very 
angry with- any person who should have denied Ins claim to he a MTiig He 
was more pioiie to tyrannical measures tlian Bute , but he loved tyranny 
only when disguised under the forms of constitutional liberty He nnxea 
up, after a fasJiion tlien not very unusual, the theones of the republicans of 
the seventceiitli centiiiy with the technic^ maxims of English law, and thus 
succeeded in combining anarchical speculation with arbitrary practice The 
vmice of the people ivas the voice of God , hut the only le^timate organ 
through which die voice of the people could be uttered was the Parliament 
All powei was from the people , but to the Parliament the whole pow'er of 
toe people had' been delegated No Oxonian divme had ever, even in toe 
years which immediately followed toe Restoration, demanded Ibr the king 
so alyect, so unreasoning a homage, as Grenville, on what he considered 
as toe purest Whig pnnciples, demanded for the Parliament As hew ish«l 
to see the Parliament demotic over the nation, so he wished to see it also 
despotic over the court In. his view tlie pnme mmister, possessed of the 
confidence of toe House of Commons, ought to be Slayor of the Palace 
The Ixmg was a mere Chddenc or Clulpenc, who might wdl think himself 
lucky in being permitted to enjoy such handsome apartments at Saint 
Jame3\ and so fine a park at Winusor 
Thus the opinions of Bute and those of Grenville were diamelncally op- 
posed Nor was there anypnvate fnendslup between toe two statesmen 
Grenville’s nature was not forgiving ; and he well remembered how, a few 
months before, he had been compelled to yield toe lead of the House of 
Commons to Fox ^ ' 

We are mchned to think, on the whole, that the worst admmistration 
which has governed England since the Revolution was that of George 
Grenville His public acts maj' be classed under two heads, outrages on 
the liberty of toe people, and outrages on toe dignity of toe crown 
He began by making war on the press John Witoes, member of Parlia- 
ment for Aylesbury , was singled out for peiseculiou Wilkes had, till v ery 

lately, beenknowai clnefly as one of the most profane, hcentious, and agree- 
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able rakes about to^vn He was a man of t-iste, reading, and engaging man 
ners I Its sprightly conversation as the ddight of green rooms and taverns, 
and pleased even grave hearers when he was sufficiently under restraint to 
abstain from detailing the partiailan, of his amours, and from breaking jests 
on the New Testament Ilm expensive debaucheries forced him to have 
recourse to the Jews, He was soon a rained man^ and determined- to try hi» 
'chance as a political adventurer In parliament he did not succeed His - 
speaking, though pert, was feeble, and by no means interested his hearers so 
much as to make them forget his face, which was so hideous that the can> 
caturisls were forced, in their own despite, to flatter him. As a wnter, he 
made a better figure He set up a weekly paper, called the North Bnton 
This journal, written with some pleasantly, and great audacity and im- 
pudence, had a considerable number of reader^ Forty-four numbers had 
been published when Bute resigned , and, thougli almost eveiy number had 
contained matter grossly libellous, no prosecution had been instituted ’'Ihc 
forty-fiftli number was innocent when compared with die majority of diose 
which had preceded it, and indeed contained nothing so strong as mVt» 
our time be found daily 111 the Icadmg articles of the Tunes and Morning 
Chronicle But Grenville was now at tiie head of aflaits A new spmt had 
been infused into the administration Aiithonty was to be upheld The 
government was no longer to be braved with mipumty Wdkes was arrested 
under a general warrant, conveyed to the Tower, and confined tlicre with 
circumstances of unusual seventy IIis papers were seized, and' carried to 
the Secretary of State These harsh and illegal measures produced a violent 
outbreak of popular rage, which was soon changed to delight and exultation 
Tlie arrest was pronounced unlaw ful by the Court of Common Pleas, m which 
Chief Justice Pratt presided, and tlie pnsoner was discharged , This victory 
over the government was cclcbmtcd with enthusiasm both m London and 
m the cider counties 

While the ministers were daily becoming more odiojis to the nation, they 
were doing their best to make themselves also odious to the court They 
gave the Kmg plamly to understand that they were determined no^ to be' 
Lord Bute’s creatures, and exacted a proimse that no secret adviser should 
have access to the royal ear Ihey soon found reason to suspect that this ' 
promise had not been observed They remonstrated m terms less respectful 
than their master had been accustomed to hear, and gave him a fortnight to 
make his choice between his favounte and his cabinet 

George the Third was greatly disturbed He had but a few weeks before 
exulted in his deliverance from the yoke of the great Whig connection. He 
had even declared that his honour would not permit him everagamdo admit 
tlie members of that connection into his service He now found that he had 
only e.xchanged one set of masters' for another set still harsher and more 
imperious In his distress he thought on Pitt From Pitt it was possible 
that better terms might be obtained than cither fiom Grenville, or from tlie 
party of which Newcastle was the head, 

Grenville, on his return from an excursion into the coimtry, repaired to 
Buckingham House He was astonished to find at the entrance a chair, tlie , 
shape of which was well known to him, and indeed to aU London It was 
distinguished by a large hoo^ made for the purpose of accommodating tlie„ 
great Commoner’s gouty leg Grenville guessed the whole His brodier- 
m-lavv'was closeted wnth the King Bute, provoked by what he considered 
as the unfnendly and ungrateful conduct or his successors, liad himself pro- 
posed that Pitt should be summoned to tlie> palace ^ ' 

Pitt had two audiencK on two successive days WTiat passed at the first 
intcrvievv led him to expect tliat the negotiation would be brought to a satts-, 
foctory dose , but on the morrow he found the King less complying “The 
best account, indeed the only trustworthy account of the conferenc^ is that 
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t\}iich was taken from Pitt’s own month by Lord Ilardwckc It appeals 
that Pitt strongly represented the importance of conciliating those chiefs of 
the Whig party who had been so unhappy as to meur the royal displeasure. 

1 hey had, he said, been the most constant friends of the House of Hanover 
'1 heir power was great , they had been long versed in public business If 
they were to be under sentence of exclusion, a solid administration could 
not be fonned His Majesty could not bear to think of putting himself into 
the hands of those whom he had recently diased from his court iviUi the 
strongest marks of anger “ 1 am sorry, Mr Pitt,” he said, “ but I see tins 
' will not do ify honour is concerned I must support my honour " How 
his hlajesty succeeded in supporting his honour, we shall soon see 

Pitt retired, and the King was reduced to request the muiisters, whom he 
had been on the point of discardmg, to remain m office During the two 
jears which followed, Grenville, now closely leagued with tlic Bedfords, was 
the master of the court , and a hard master he proicd He knew that he 
was kept m place only because there was no choice except between himself 
and the \\niigs That, under any circumstances, the Whigs would be for- 
giv en, he thought impossible The late attempt to get nd of him had roused 
his resentment , the failure of that attempt had liberated him from all fear 
He had never been very courtly He now began to hold a language, to 
winch, since the da}!> of Cornet Joyce and President Bradshaw, no English 
King had been compelled to listen 

In one matter^, indeed, Grenville, at the expense of justice and liberty, 
gratified the passions of tlie court while gratifying his own The persecu- 
tion of Wilkes was eagerly pressed He had written a parody on Pope’s 
Essay on Man, entitled the Essay on Woman, and had appended to it notes, 
ni ndiculc of Warburton’s famous Commentary'. 

This composition was exceedmgly profligate, but not more so, we think, 
than some of Pope’s own works, the imitation of die second satire of the 
first book of Horace, for example , and, to do Wilkes justice, he had not, 
like Pope, given his ribaldry to tire world He had merely printed at a 
private press a very small nmnber of copies, winch he meant to present to 
some of his boon companions, whose morals were in no more danger of 
being corrupted by a loose book than a negro of being tanned by a warm 
sun A tool of the government, by giving a bribe to the prmter, procured 
n copy of this trash, aud placed it m the hands of the ministers The ministers 
icsolved to visit Wilkes’s ofiente against decorum with the utmost rigour of 
the law Wliat share piety and respect for morals had m dictating this 
resolution, our readers may judge from the fact that no person was more 
eager for bringing the libertine poet to punishment than Lord Jlarch, after- 
wards Duke of Queensberry On die first day of the session of Parliament, 
the book, thus disgracefully obtained, was laid on the table of the Lords by 
the 'Earl of Sandwich, whom the Duke of Bedfoid’s interest had made 
Secretary of State The unfortunate author had not the slightest suspicion 
that his licentious poem had ever Iwcn seen, except by his prmter and by a 
few of his dissipated companions, till it was produced m full Parhament 
Though he was a man of easy temper, averse from danger, and not very 
susceptible of shame, the surprise, the disgrace, the prospect of ultei ruin, 
put him beside himself He picked a quarrel with one of Lord Bute s de- , 
pendents, fought a duel, was senoubly wounded, and, when half recovered, 
deil to France llis enemies liad now their own way both in the Parlia- 
ment and m the King’s Bcnclx lie was censured, expelled from the House 
of Commons, outlawed llis works were ordered to be burned by the com- 
mon hangman Yet was the multitude still true to him In the mmds even 
of many moral and lehgious men, his crunc seemed hght when compared 
with the crime of his iccustra The conduct of Sandwich, m particular, 
^xcited universal desgust, His 011 n yices wpie notorious , and, only a foit- 
' ' SC 
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jught before he laid the Essay on "Woman before the" House/ of Lords, he 
had been dnnkmg and singmg loose calclies with Wilkes at one of the,mobt 
dissolute clubs in London Shortly after the meeting of Parhament, the 
Bc|gar’s Opera was acted at Covent Garden theatre. When Macheath 
uttered the words — “ That Jtmmy Twitcher should peach me I own sur- 
prised me,” — pit, boxes, mid galleries, burst mto a roar which seemed likely 
to bring the roof down From that day Sandwidi was universally known 
by the nickname of Jemmy Twitcher The ceremony of burning me North 
Briton ivas interrupted by a riot The constables were beaten , the paper' 
was rescued , and, insteaid of it, a jackboot and a petticoat were committed 
to the flames Wilkes Iiad instituted an action for the seizure of his papers, 
against the Undersecretary of State The jury gave a thousand poilnd* 
damages. But neither tliese nor any other indications of public fe Jmg had 
power to move Grenville lie hid the Parliament with him and, accord- 
ing to his political creed, the sense of the nation was to be collected from 
the Parhament alone ' 

Soon, however, he found reason to fear tliat even the ParliameDt''might , 
fail him. On the question of the legality of general \ arrmts, Uie Opposi- 
tion, having on its side all sound pnnciples, all constitutional authonties, 
and the voice of the whole nation, mustered in great force, and was joined 
by many who did not ordinariW vote agamst the govcnimciit On one 
occasion the ministry, m a very fidl house, had a majority of only fourteen 
votes The storm, however, blew over The spint of the Opposition, 
from whatever cause, began to flag at the moment ivhen success seemm 
almost certain. The session ended without any change '"Pitt, whose 
eloquence had shone with its usual lustre in all the principal, debates, and 
whose popularity was greater than ever, was still a private man Grenville, 
detested alike by the court and by the people, was still minister , 

As soon os the Plouses had risen, Grenville took a step wlucli proved, 
men more signally tlian any of his past acts, how despotic, how acrimonious, 
and how fearless his nature was Among the geptlcmen not ordinarily 
opposed to tlie government, who, on the great constitutional question of 
general warrants, had voted witli theminonty, was Henry Conway, brother 
of the Earl of Hertford, a brave soldier, a tolerable speaker, and a well- 
ineanmg, though not a wise or vigorous politician He was now depnved , 
of his regmient, the mented reward of faithful and gallant service in two 
vrars It was confidently asserted that in tins violent measure the Ifmg 
heartily concurred. ' , 

But whatever pleasure the persecution of Wilkes oi the dismissal/ of 
Conway, may have given to the royal mmd, it is certain tliat' his Majesty’s 
aversion to his numsters increased day by day Grenville was as frugal of - 
the pubhc money as of his own, and morosely refused to accede to th? 
Kmg’s request, that a few thousand pounds might be expended m buying 
some open fields to the west of the gardens of Buckmgham House In con- 
sequence of this refusal, the fields were soon covered with buildmgs, and tlie 
King and Queen wem overlooked in their most pnvate walks by die upper 
wmdows of a hundred houses Nor was this the worst Grenville was as 
liberal of words as he vvas sparmg of gmneas Instead of explainmg himself 

m that clear, concise, and hvdy inoimei, which alone could win the attention 
of a young mmd new to busmess, he spoke in the. closet just os he spoke in 
the House of Commons , When he hod harangued two hours, he looked at 
his watch, as he had been in the habit of looking at die clock opposite the” 
Speaker'’s choir, apologised for the ^gth of his discourse, and dien went 
on for an hour more The members of the House of Commons can cough' 
an orator down, or canwdlk way to dimiei , and diey were by no means 
spanng m the use of these privileges when Grenville was on his legs But 
the poor young King hid to endure all diis eloquence wit^i moumful civility 
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To the end of hi3 life he contuiued to talk mth horror of Grenville’s 
oiabons 

About this tune took place one of the most smgnlnt events m Pitt’s hfe 
There was a certain Sir William Pynsent, a Somersetshire baronet of \Vhig 
poliucs, who bad Wn a member of the House of Commons m the days of 
Queen Anne, and had retired to rural privacy when the Tory party, towards 
^ end of her reign, obtained tlie ascendency in her councils His manners 
were eccentnc His morals lay under very odious imputations ’ But lus 
hdehty to Ins pohtical opinions was unalterable Dunng fifty years of 
seclusion be continued to brood over the circumstances which had dnven 
him from public hfe, the dismissal of the "Whigs, the peace of Utrecht, the 
desertion of our alhes He now thought that he perceived a dose analogy 
between the well-remembered events of Ins youth and the events which he 
liad witnessed m extreme old age , between the disgrace of Ufarlborough 
and the disgrace of Pitt , between the elevation of Harley and the elevation 
of Bute , between the treaty negobated by St John and the treaty negotiated 
by Bedford, between the wrongs of the House of Austna in 1712 and the 
wrongs of the House of Brandenbmg m 1762 Tins fancy took such posses- 
sion of ie old man’s mind that he determmed to leave his whole property 
to Pitt, In this way Pitt une'qpectedly came mto possession of near three 
tliousand pounds a year Nor cojild all tlie mahee of his enemies find any 
ground for reproach in the tiansacbon Nobody could call him a legacy 
hunter Nobody could accuse hmi of seizing that to which odiers had a 
better claim For be liad never m his life seen Sir William, and Sir 
Wilham had left no relation so near as to be eiitided to form any eiipecta- 
hons respecting the estate 

The fortunes of Pitt seemed to fiounsh , but his health was worse than 
ever We cannot find that, dunng the session which began m January', 
1763, he once appeared in parhament He remained some montlis m iiro- 
found retirement at Hayes, his favourite villa, scarcely moving except flora 
hjs anncbair to his bed, and from his bed to h^ armchair, and often employ* 
mg lus wife os his amanuensis m his most confidenbal correspondence 
Some of his detractors whispered that his mvisibility was to be asenbed 
quite as much to afiectabon as to gout In tnitli his character, high and 
splendid as it was, wanted simplicity With gemus which did not need 
the aid of stage tncks, and with a spint which should have been far above 
them, lie had yet been, through hfe, m the habit of praebsmg them It 
was, therefore, now sunmsed that, having acquired all the consideiaUon 
which could be denved from eloquence and from great services to the state, 
he had determmed not to make himself cheap by often appeanng m public, 
but, under the pretext of ill health, to surround lumself with mystery'; to 
emei^e only at long intervals and on momentous occasions, and at other 
bmes to deliver his oracles only to a few fiiv oured votanes, who w ere suffered 
to make pilgrimages to his slinnc If such v/ere his objec^ it was for a 
Ume fiiUy attamem Never was the magic of his name so powerful, never 
was he regarded by his country with such superstitious venerabon, as dunng 
this year of silence and seclusion 

W^ile Put was thus absent from Parliament, Grenville proposed a measure 
destined to produce a great revolubon, the effects of which will long be felt 
by the w'hole human race We speak of the act for imposmg stamp duties 
on the North Amencan colonies The plan was emmently diaiacttrisUc of 
Its author Every' feature of the parent was found m tlic chdd A bmid 
statesman would have shrunk fiom a step, of which Waipqle^ at a time 
when the colonies were fir less powerful, had said — “He who shall pro- 
pose it, will be a much bolder man than L” But the nature of Grenville 
was insensible to fear A statesman of large views vyould have felt that to 
lay taxes at Westminster on New England and New York, was a coarse 
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opposed, not indeed to the letter of the Statute Book, or to any deasion 
contamed m the Term Reports, but to the principles of good government,; 
and to the spint of the constitution A statesman of large views would 
also have felt that ten times the estimated produce of the Amencan stamps 
would have been dearly purchased by even a transient quarrel between the 
mother country and the colonies But Grenville knew of no spint of the 
constitution distinct from the letter of tlic law, and of no national interests 
except those which are expressed by pounds, shillings, and pence ‘That 
his policy might gi\e birth to deep discontents in all the provmces, from 
the shore of the Great Lakes to the Mexican sea , that France and Spam 
might seize the opportunity of revenge , that the Empire nught be dtsmem* 
bered , that the debt, that debt with the amount of wbicli he perpetually 
reproached Pitt, might, in consequence of lus own policy, be doubled ; 
these were possibilities which never occurred to tliat small, sharp mind 
The Stamp Act will be remembered -is long as the globe l-ists But, at 
the time. It attracted much less notice m this country than another Act which 
IS now almost utterly forgotten The King fell ill, and was thought to be 
m a dangerous state His complaint, we believe, was the same which, at 
a later period, repeatedly incapacitated him for the performance of his regal 
functions The heir apparent wis only two years old It was elearly 
proper to make provision for the a^mistration of tlie government, m case 
of a minority. The discussions on this point brought the quarrel between 
the court and the mimstry to a crisis The IGng wished to be intrusted 
with the power of naming a regent by will The ministers feared,>or affected 

to fear, that, if this power were conceded to him, lie would name the Pnneess 
Mother, nay, possibly the Earl of Bute They, therefore, msisted on in* 
troducing into the bill w ords condnmg the King’s choice to the royal family 
Having thus excluded Bute, they urged the King to let them, m the most 
marked manner, exclude the Pnneess Dowager also. They assured him 
that the House of Commons would undoubtraly strike her name out, and' 
by this threat they wrung from him a reluctant assent In a few days, it 
appeared that the representations by which they had induced the King to 
put this gross and public affront on his mother were unfounded The friends 
of the Princess m the House of Commons moved that her name should be 
inserted The ministers could not decently attack the parent of their master 

They hoped that the Opposition would come to their help, and put on them 
a force to which they would gladly have yielded But Uie majority of the 
Opposition, though bating tlie Pnnees^ hated Grenville more, beheld his 
embarrassment with delight, and would do nothing to extneate him from it 
The Pnneess's name was accordingly placed in the list of persons quahfied 
to hold the regency < < 

The King’s resentment was now at tlie height The present evil seemed 
to him more intolerable than any other Even the junta of Whig grandees 
could not treat him worse than he hod been treated by his present ministers 
In his distress he poured out his whole heart to his uncle, the Duke of Cum- 
berland The Duke was not a man to be loved , but he was enunendy a 
man to be trusted He liad an intrepid temper, a strong understanding, 
and a high sense of honour and duty As a general, he belonged to a re- 
markable class of captains, captains, rve mean, whose fate it has been to lose 
almost all the' batdes which they have fought, and yet to be reputed stout 
and skilful soldiers Such captams wen. Coligni and Wilham the Third 
We might, perhaps, add Marshal Soult to the list The bravery of the 
Duke of Cumberland avas such as distmguished him even among die princes 
of his brave house The indifierence with which he rodembout amidst 
musket balls and cannon balls was not the highest proof of his fortitude 
Hopeless maladies, homble surgical operations, far from unmannuig him, 
did not even discompose him With' courage, he had die viitucs which 
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are akia to courage He spoke the truth, was open in enmity and fnend- 
ship, and upnght in all his dealings But his nature ivas hard , and what 
seemed to mm justice was rarely tempered with mercy He was, therefore^ 
during many years one of the most unpopular men m England. The seventy 
with which he had treated the reods after the battle of Culloden, had 
gamed for him the name of the Butcher His attempts to introduce into 
the army of England, then in a most disorderly state, the ngorqus disciphne 
of Potsdam, had excited still stronger disgust. Hq|hing was too bad to be 
believed of him Many honest people were so absurd as to fancy that, if 
he were left Regent during tlie imnonty of his nephews, there would be 
another smothermg m the Tower These feelmgs, however, had passed 
aivay The Duke had been hvmg, durmg some years, in retirement The 
English, full of animosity against the Scots, now blamed his Royal High- 
ness only for having left so many Camerons and Macphersons to be made 
gaugers and customhouse officei-s He was, therefore, at present, a favourite 
with his countrymen, and espeaally with the inhabitants of London 

He had little reason to love the King, and had shown dearly, though not 
obtrusively, his dishkc of the system which had lately been pursued But 
he had high and almost romantic notions of the duty which, as a prmce of 
the blood, he owed to the head of his house He determined to extricate 
lus nephew from bondage, and to effect a reconciliation between the \Vhig 
party and the throne, on terms honourable to both 

In this mind he set off for Hayes, and was admitted to Pitt’s sick room , 
for Pitt would not leave his chamber, and would not communicate with any 
messenger of inferior dignity. And now began a long senes of errors on 
the part of the lUustiious statesman, errors which mvolved his country in 
di^culties and distresses more senous even than those from winch his genius 
had formerly rescued her. His language w as haughty, unreasonable, abuost 
unmtelligible The only thing which could be discerned through a cloud 
of vague and not veiy gracious phrases, was that he would not at that 
moment take office The truth, we believe, ivas this Lord Temple, who 
was Pitt’s evil genius, had just formed a new scheme of pohtics Hatred 
of Bute and of the Pnneess had, it should seem, taken entire possession of 
Temple’s soul He had quarrelled with his brother George, because George 
had been connected with Bute and the Pnneess Now that George ap- 
peared to be tlic enemy of Bute and of the Pnneess, Temple was eager to 
bung about a general family reconciliation The three brothers, as Temple, 
Grenville, and Pitt, were popularly called, might make a ministry, without 
leamng for aid either on Bute or on the Whig connection With such 
views. Temple used all his influence to dissuade Pitt from acceding to the 
propositions of the Duke of Cumherland Pitt was not convinced But 
Temple had an influence over him such as no oUier person had ever pos- 
' sessed They were very old friends, very near relations If Pitt's talents 
and fame had been useful to Temple, Temple’s purse had formerly, in times 
of great need, been useful to Pitt They had never been parted m politics 
Twice they had come into the cabinet together , twice they had left it to- 
gether Pitt could not bear to dunk of takmg office without his chief allj 
Yet he felt that he was doing wrong, that he was throwmg away a great 
opportunity of servmg his country. The obscure and unconciliatory style 
of the answers which he returned to the overtures of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, may be asenbed to the embarrassment and vexation of a mind not at 
peace with itself. It is said that he mournfully exclaimed to Temple, 

, “ExlmsUteineque, soior, populumque, pauesque 

Sidonios, urbemque tuam.” 

The prediction was but too just 

Finding Pitt impracticable, the Duke of Cumherland advised the King to 
submit to necessitj, and to keep Grenville and the Bedfords It was, m 
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deed, not a time at which ofGccs could safely be left vacant TIio unsettled 
state of the government had produced a general relaxation through all the 
departments of the public service Meetings^ which at another time would 
have been harmless, now turned to not?, and rapidly rose almost to the 
dignity of rebellions The Houses of Parhament were blockaded by the 
Spitamelds weavers Bedford blouse was assailed on all sides by a funous 
rabble, and was strongly gamsoned witli horse and foot. Some people 
attributed these disturbances to tlie fnends of Bute, and some to the Ihends 
of Wilkes But, whatever imght be the cause,’ the effect was general insc- 
ciinty Under such circumstances the King had no clioice With bitt^ fecU 
mgs of mortification, he informed the ministers that he meant to letain them 
They answered by dunandiiig from him a promise on his royal word ne\ er 
moie to consult Lonl Bute 1 he promise was given They &en demanded 
something more Lord Bute’s brother, Mr Mackenzie, held a Incntne 
office m bcodand hir ^lackenzie must be dismissed Ihe King replied 
that the office had been given under very pcculni tiraiinslances, and that 
he had promised never to take it avyay while he lived Grenville was ob- 
stinate , and the King, with a very bad grace, yielded > 

Tlie session of Parliament was over The triumph of the mmisters v/as 
complete ' The King was almost ns mucli a prisoner as Charles the, First 
had been, when m the Isle of Wight Such were the fruits of tlie policy 
which, only a few months before, was represented asliavingfor ever secured 
tlie throne against the dictation of insolent subjects 
His Majesty’s natural resentment showed itself in every look and word 
In hisr extremity he looked wistfully towards that Whig connection, once 
the object of his dread dnd hatred The Duke of Devonshire, who had 
been treated with such unjustifiable harshness, hod lately died, and hod been 
succeeded by his son, who was still a boy Ihe ICing condescended to 
express his regiet for wlut had passed, and to invite the young Duke to 
court The noble youth came, attended by his uncles, and was received 
with marked graciousness ' 

This and many other symptoms of the same kind irritated the ministers '' 
They liad still in store for their sovereign an insult which would have pro. 
voked his grandfather to kick them out of the room Grenville and -Bed- 
ford demanded an audience of him, and read him a remonstrance of many 
pages, which they had drawn up with great care His Majesty was accused 
of breaking his word, and of treating his advisers with gross unfairness 
Tlie Prmci^ was mentioned in language by no means eulogistic Hints 
were thrown out 'that Bute’s head was in danger Tlie King was plainly, 
told that he must not continue to show, as he had done, that he disliked 
the situation m which he was placed,' that he must frown uppii the Opposi- 
tion, that he must carry it fair towards his ministers in public He several 
times interrupted the reading, by declaring that he had. ceased to hold any 
commumcatlon with Bute But die ministers, disregarding lus denial, w eat 

on ; and the King listened m silence, almost choked by rage When they 
ceased to rdad, he merely made a gesture expressive of Ins wish to be left 
alone He afterwards owned that he thought he should have gone Into a fit 
Driven to despair, he agam had recourse to the Duke of Cumberland, 
and. the Duke of Cumberland again had recourse to Pitt Pitt was really 
desirous 'to undertake the direction of affairs, and'owned, with many dutifiil 
expressions, that tlie terms offered' by the King were aU that any subject 
could desire _ Bui Teniple was impracticable , and Pitt, with great regret, 
declared that he could not, without the concurrence of his brother-in-law, 
undertake the administration » , ’ 

The Duke now saw only one way of deliyeniig his ilephew’ An adminis- 
tration must be formed of the "Whigs m opposition, without Pitt’s help. ^ The 
difficulties sedmed almost insupeiable Death and desertion had gnevouslj 
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thinned the ranks of the party lately supreme in the state Those among 
whom the Duke’ s choice lay might be divided into two classes, men too old for 
important offices, and men who had never been m any important office be- 
fore ' The cabinet must be composed of broken im’ohds or of raw recruits 

This -was an evil, yet not an unmixed evil If the new Whig statesmen 
had little experience m busmess and debate, they were, on the other hand, 
pure from the tamt of that pohhcal immorality which had deeply mfected 
their predecessors Long prospenty had corrupted that great party which 

had 'expelled the Stuarts, limited the prerogatiies of the Crown, and 
curbed the mtolerance of Qie Hierarchy Adversity had already produced 
, a salutary effect On the day of the accession of George the Third, the 
ascendency of the Whig party terminated , and on that day the purification 
of the Whig party began The rising cliiefs of that party were men of a 
very different sort from Sandys and Winnmgton, from Sir Wilham Yonge 
and Henry Fox They were men worthy to have charged by the side of 
Hampden at Chalgrove, or to have exchanged the last embrace with 
Fussell on the scaffold m Lincoln’s Inn Fields They earned mto pohtics 
the same high principles of virtue which regulated their private dealmgs, 
norrwould they stoop to promote even the noblest and most salutary ends 
by means which honour and probity condemn Such men were Lord Jolm 
Cavendish, Sir George Savile, and others whom we hold in honour as tlie 
second founders of the Whig party, as the restorers of its pristine health 
and energy after half a century of degeneracy. 

The cluef of this respectable band was the Marquess of Fockingham, a 
man of splendid fortune, excellent sense, and stainless character He was 
indeed nervous to such a degree that, to the very close of his life, he never 
rose without great reluctance and embarrassment to address the House of 
Lords But, though not a great orator, he had in a high degree some of 
the quahties of a statesman He chose his fnends well ; and he had, m an 
extmordmary degree, the art of attaching them to him by ties of llie most 
honourable kmd The cheerful fidelity with \/hich they adhered to lum 
through many years of almost hopeless opposition was less admirable than 
the disinterestedness and dehcacy which they showed when he rose to power 

We are mchned to tliink that the use and the abuse of party cannot be 
better illustrated than by a parallel between two powerful connections of 
that time, the Rockmgliams and the Bedfords The Rockmgham party 
was, m our Mew, exactly what a party should be It consisted of men 
bound together by common opmions, by common public objects, by mutual 
esteem That they desired to obtam, by honest and constitutional means, 
the direction of affairs they openly avowed But, though often invited to 
accept the honours and emoluments of office, they steadily refused to do 
so on any conditions inconsistent with their prmciples The Bedford 
party, as a party, had, as far as we can discover, no principle whatever 
Rigby and Sandwich wanted public money, and thought that they should 
fetch a higher pnee jointly than smgly They tlierefoie acted m concert, 
and prevailed on a much more important and a much better man tlian 
themselves to act with them 

It was to Rockmgham that tlie Duke of Cumberland now had recourse 
The Marquess 'consented to take the treasury Newcastle, so long the 
recognised chief of the Whigs, could not well be excluded from the minis- 
try He was appointed keeper of the pnvy seak A very honest clear- 
headed country gentleman, of the name of Dow deswell, became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Gcuer^ Conway, who had served under the Duke of 
Cumberland, and was strongly attached to his rojal highness, vas made 
Secretary of State, with the lead m the House of Commons, A great 
Whig nobleman, in tlie prune of manhood, from whom much was at that 
time expected, Au^sfus Duke of Grafton was the offier Sccreiarj’ 
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llie oldest man Ining could remember no govemmcnl so weak in on* 
toncal talents and m official cxpenence The general opinion was, that the 
ministers might hold ofRcc dunng the recess, but that the first diw of debate 
m Parliament would be the last day of their power Charles Tonnsheiid 
svas asked what he thought of the new adimnistration “ It is,’* said be, 
“mere lutestring , pretty summer svear It will never do for tlie wmter ” 
At this conjuncture Lord Rockingham had the wisdom to discern the 
value, and secure the aid, of an ally, who, to eloquence surpassing the 
eloquence of Pitt, and to industry whidi shamed the industr} of Grenville, 
united an amplitude of comprehension to which neither Pitt nor GrciiMlle 
could lay claim A young Irishman had, some time before, come over to 
push his fortum. in London He liad written inuclifor die booksellers , 
but he was best known by a little treatise, m which the style and reasoning 
of Bohngbroke were mmiu.ked with exquisite skill, and by a Uicory, of 
more ingenuity than soundness, touching the pleasures which we recent, 
from the objects of taste lie had also attained a high reputation as a 
talker, and was leganlcd by the men of letters who supped together at the ^ 
Turk’s Head as the only match in conversation for Dr Johnson He now 
became pnvate secretary to Lord Rockmgliani, and was brought into Par- 
liament% Ins patron’s influence These arrangements, mdcedr w ere not made 
without some difficulty flic Duke of Newcastle, who was alw ays meddling 
and chattermg, adjured the fir-,t lord of the treasury to he ‘on liis guard 
against this adventurer, whose real name was O’Bourke, and whom his 
grace knew to be a wild Irishman, a Jacobite, a Papist, a concealed Jesuit 
Lord Rockingham treated the calumny as it descivcd , and the Whig party 
was strengthened and adorned by the accession of Edmund Burke 
The party, indeed, stood m need of accessions , font sustained about this 
time an almost irreparable loss The Duke of Cumberland had formed the 
government, and was its mam support His exalted rank and great name 
in some degree balanced the fame of Pitt ^ As mediator between the 
Whigs and the Court, he held a place which no other person could fill 
The strength of his diameter supplied that which wms the chief defect of 
the new ministry Conway, m particular, who, vnth excellent mtentfons 
and respectable talents, was the most dependent and irresolute of human be 
mgs, drew from the counsels of that masculine mmd a determination not his 
own. Before the meeting of Parliament the Duke suddenly died His death 
was generally regarded as the signal of great, troubles, and on this account, 
as well as from respect for his personal qualities, was greatly lamented 
It was remarked that the mourning in London was the most general ever 
known, and was both deeper and longer than tlie Gazette had presenbed 
In the mean time, every mail from America brought darming tidingv 
The crop which Grenville had sown his successors had now to reap Ihe. 
colonies were in a state bordering on rebelhon ' The stamps were burned 
The revenue oiheers were tarred and feathered All traffic between the 
discontented provmces and the mother country was interrupted The, 
Exchange of London was in dismay Half the firms of Bristol and Liver*' 
pool were threatened with bankruptcy - In Leeds, Mancliester, Notting*'^' 
liam. It was said that three artisans out of every ten had been turned adnft' 
Civil war seemed to be at hand , and it could not be doubted tliat, if once 
the British nation were divided against itself, France and Spam would soon 
take part in the quarrel , i 

, Three courses were open to the ministers The first was to enforce the 
Stamp Act by the swoid This was the course on which the King, and 
Grenville, whom the King hated^beyond all living men, were alike bent 
Ihe natures of both were arbitrary and stubborn They resembled each 
other so much that they could never befriends , but they resembled each other 
also so much' that they saw almost all important practical questions in tlie 
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c-imc point ot \ lew Ncitliwr of tUcnx would bear to be ga\ cmed by the other , 
but they were jjcrfectlj agreed as to the best way of goNcrmng Uie people 

Another course was that which Pitt recoinincnded Uc held that the 
lintlsh Patlnmenl w~is not constitutionally competent to pu* a law for tax-> 
mt* the colemies. lie therefore considered the St imp Act as a nullity, as 
a Joeumeiit of no more salidily th m Clnrlcs's writ of sbipmoncy, or James s 
prochuuition dispensing with tlic penal laws Hits doctrmc seems to u-., 
we inii't o\.n, to be altogahcr untenable 

Bel • cell these extreme courses lay a third w ay. 1 he opinion of the most 
lUihoouS and tempcnitc statesman of those times was that the BnUsii con 
sututinn had set no limit whatever to the lei'uslauvc power of the British 
King, Lords, and ( onimons over the whole Bntisli lunptre Parliament, 
thev held, was legally comiKteni to tax America, as Pariument was legally 
<y>ropcte>ii to commit an} other aet of folly or wickedness, to eoniiscate the 
property of all the inerelianis lu Lombanl Street, or to attaint any man in 
the kingdom of high treason, without examining wuiiesse'S .against him, oi 
iteaiing him m liis own defence Die most atrocious act of conliscation or 
of aU under is just as valid an act as Uie roleration Act or the Habeas Coi- 
pus Act But from acts of conliscation and acts of attainder lawgivers are 
bound, by every obligation of morality, systematically to refrain In the 
same manner ought the lintLsh legislature to refrain from taxing the 
Amencaii colonies llic Stamp Act was indefensible, not because it was 
beyond the constitutional competence of Parliament, but because itvv.asun* 
jitst and impoUlie, sterile of revenue, and ferule of discontents. The'se 
sound doctrines were adopted Iw Lord Rockingham and his colleagues, and 
were, during a long course of years, inculeatcd by Burke, m orations, 
some of whteh viU last os long os the Lnghsh language 

ilie winter came, the P.arhanieut met , and the* state of the colonies in- 
stantly Kcaine the subject of fierce contention Put, whose health had 
be'tn ^mewhat restored by the waters of Bath, reappeared m the House of 
Commons, ami, with ardent and patltctic eloquence, not only condemned 
the Stamp Act, but applauded the resistance of MassachiiNells and Virginia, 
ami vehuntully maintained, m defiance, we must say, of all reason and of 
all authority, that, accouhng to the BnUsh constitution, the supreme legis- 
lative powerdoes not inelude the power to tnx '1 he language of Grenville, 
on the other hand, was sueh as btrafford might have used at the conned 
table of Charles the I'list, wlien news came of the resistance to the htuigy 
.at Edinburgh 'Ihc colonists were traitors , those who excused them were 
httle better Frigates, mortars, bayonets, sabres, were the proper remedies 
for such distempers 

Tlic minister, occupied an intermediate position , they proposed to declare 
that llie legislative authority of the British Parhament over die whole Em- 
pire was m all cases supreme , and they proposed, at the same time, to 
lepeol the Stamp Act To the former measure Pitt objected, but U was 
earned with scarcely a disseiiUiig voice. The repeal of the Stamp Act Pitt 
strongly supported , but a^inst the Government was arrayed a formidable 
assemblage of opponents Grenville and Uie Bedfords w ere furious Temple, 
who hail now allied himself closely vviUi his biotlier, and separated himself 
from Put, was no de^spicable enemy. This, however, was not the worst. 
'Hit* ministry was witliout its natural sticngth It had a struggle, not only 
against Us avowed enemies, but against the insidious hostility of tlic King, 
and of a set of persons wlio, about this time, began to be designated as the 
King’s friends, ^ 

The character of this fiction has been drawn by Burke with even more 
ihan his usual force and viv.icity Those who know how strongly, through 
his whole life, Ins judgment w as biassed by his passions, may not unnaturally 
suspect that he has left us rather a caricature than a likeness , and yet there 
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IS scarcely, m the whole portrait, a single touch of which the fidelity is not 
proved by facts of unquestionable authenticity 
The public generally regarded the King’s friends as a body of w hich Bute 
was the directing soul It was to no purpose that the Earl professed to ' 
have done wi& politics, tliat he absented nunself yea.r after year from the 
levee and the drawing room, that he went' to the north, that he went to 
Rome The notion tliat, in some inexphcablc manner, he dictated all the 
measures of the court, was fixed m the minds, not only of the multitude, 
but of some who had good opportumties of obtammg mformation, and who 
ought to haae been superior to' vulgar prejudices Our own behef is that 
these suspicions were unfounded, and that he ceased to ha\e any cornmiim* 
cation with the King on political matters some time before the dismissal of 
George Grenville The supposition of Bute’s infiuencc is, indeed, by no ' 
means necessary to explain tlie jihrcnomena The King, m 1765, was no 
longer tlie ignorant and uiexpcricncedboy who had, in 1760, been raanaged , 
by his mother and his Groom of the Stole He had, during several years, 
observed the struggles of parties, and conferred duly on high questions of 
state witli able and experienced politicians His way of hfe had developed 
his understanding and character He was 'now no longer a puppet, but 
h'id,very decided opmions both of men and things , Notliing could be more 
natural than that he should have high notions of his own prerogatives, should 
be impatient of opposition, and should wash all pubhc men to be detached' 
from each other and dependent on himself alone , nor could any tiling be 
more natural than that, in the state m which the pohtical world then was, 
he should find instruments fit for his purposes 
Thus sprang into existence and into note a reptile species of politicians 
never before and nc\ er since knoivn m our country These men disclaimed 

all pohtical ties, except those which bound them to the throne They were 
willmg to coalesce with any party, to abandon any party, to undermine any 
party, to assault any party, at a moment’s nobce To them, all admmis*, 
trations, and all oppositions were the same They regarded Bute, Grcn* 
villc, Rockingham, Fitt, without one sentiment either of predilection or of 
aversion They were the King’s friends It is to be observed that 'this 
friendship implied no personal mtimacy These people had never lived wth 
their master, as Dodington at one time hved with his father, or as Sbendan 
afterwards lived with his son They never hunted with him in the morning, 
or played cards w ith him in the cvemng, never shared his mutton or walked 
with him among his turnips Only one or two of them ever saw his face, 
except on pubhc days The whole band, however, always had eaily and 
accurate information as to his personal inchnations None of tliesq people ^ 
w ere high in the administration They w ere generally to be found m places 
of much emolument, htde labour; and no responsibility, and Aese places 
they continued to occupy securely while tlfe cabinet was six or seven times 
reconstructed Their peculiar busmess was not to support the ministry 
against the opposition, but to support the Kmg against the mmistty 
\Vhenever his Majesty w'as mduced to give a reluctant assent to the intro* 
duction of some bill which hisr constitutional advisers regarded os necessary, 
his friends in the House of Commons were sure to speak against it, to vote 
against it, tolhrow inits'way every obstruction compatible with the forms of 
Parliam6nt ' If his Majesty found it necessary to admit into Ins closet a Sec- , 
retary of State or a First Lord of the Treasury whom he dishk H^ Jus friends 
were sure to miss no opporlumty of thwarting and humbling the obnoxious 
minister In return for these services, the King covered iem ivith his pro-i 
teebon It was to no purpose that his lespunsible servants complained to ’■ 
him that they were daily betrayed and impeded by men who word eating the 
bread of the government He somefames justified the offenders sometimes 
excused them, sometimes owned that they were to blmnc, but said tliat he 
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mu%t ta1.e bme to consider whether he could part witli them He never 
would turn them out , and, while cveiy thing else in the state w'as constantly 
changing, these sycophants seemed to have a life estate in their oSices 
It was well known to the King’s friends that, though his Majesty had con- 
sented to the repeal of the Stamp Act, he had consented with a very bad 
grace, and tliat though he had eagerly welcomed the Whigs, when, in his 
(.\tremc need and at his earnest entreaty, tliey bad undertaken to free him 
from an inaupportnble yoke, he had by no means got over his early pre- 
judices ngiinst his deliv erers The mmisters soon found that, w hile tliey were 
encountered in front by die whole force of a strong opposition, tlieir rear was 
availed by a large body of those whom they had regarded as auailianes 
' Nevertheless, Lord Rockingham and In» adherents went on resolutely 
wath the bill for repealing the Stamp Act. They had on their side all themanu- 
factunng and commercial interests of the realm In the debates the govern- 
ment was powerfully supported Two great orators and statesmen, lelongmg 
to two different generations, repeatedly put forth all tlien powers in defence 
of Uie bill Tlie House of Commons heard Pitt for the last tune, and Burke 

for tlie first time, and was in doubt to which of them the palm of eloquence 
should be assigned It was mdecd a splendid sunset and a splendid dawn 
For a tune the event seemed doubtful In several divisions the ministers 
were hard pressed On one occasion, not less than twelve of the King’s 
friends, all men m ofnee, voted against the government It was to no pur- 
pose that Lord Rockingham remonstrated with the King His Majesty 
confessed that tliere was ground for complomt, but hoped that gentle means 
would bring tlie mutmeers to a better mmd. If they persisted m tlieir mis- 
conduct,, he would dismiss them 

' At length the deasive day amved Ihe gallery, tlie lobby, the Court of 
Requests, the staircases, W'cre crowded with merchants from all the great 
ports of the island The debate lasted till long after midnight On the 
division, the mmisters had a great niajoritj'. The dread of civil war, and 
the outay of all the trading towns of the kingdom, had been too strong for 
the combined strength of the court and the opposition 
It was m the first dim twilight of a February morning that the doors were 
thrown open, and that the chiefs of the hostile parties ^owed themselves to 
the multitude Conway was received with loud applause But, when Pitr 
appeared, ill eyes were fixed on him alone All hats were in the air 
Loud and long huzzas occompimcd him to his chair, and a tram of admirers 
escorted him all the way to bis home Tlien cime fortli Grenville As 
soon as he w IS locogatscd, a storm of hisses and curses broke forth He 
turned fiercely on the crowd, and caught one man by the throat The 
bystanders were m great alarm If a senfBe began, none could say how it' 
might end Fortunately the person who had been collared only said, “ If 
I may not hiss, sir, I hope I may laugh,” and laughed m Grenville’s face. 

The majonty had been so decisive, that all the opponents of the mmishy, 
save one, were disposed to let the bill pass without any further contention 
But sohcitation’and expostuhtion were thrown away on Grenville His 
indomitable spmt rose up strongef and stronger under the load of public 
hatred Hd fought out the battle obstmately to the end On the last 
reading he had a sharp altercation with his hrother-m-Iaw'j the last of their 
many sharp' altercations Pitt thundered m Ills loftiest tones agomstthe 
man who had wished to dip the ermine of a Bntish Ivmg in the blood of the 
British people Grenville replied with his wonted mtrepidity and a^enty 
“If the tail,” he said, “were still to be laid on, I would lay it on For the 
> evils which it may produce ray acciiser is answerable His profusion made 
It necessary His dedamtions against the constitutional powers of Kmg, 
Lords, and Commons, hav e made it doubly necessary I do not env y him the 
buzzx I glory in the hiss. If it were to be done again, I would do iL ' 
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The repeal of the Stamp Act was the chief measure of Lord Rockingham’s 
government. But that government is entitled to the praise of having put a 
stop to tno oppressive practices, which, m ^ViIkcs’5 case, had attracted, tlie 
notice and excited the just indignation of the public. Ihc House of Com 
raons was induced by the ministers to pass a resolution condemning the use 
of general warrants, and another resolution, condemning Uic selzui;c of 
papers in cases of libel / 

It must be added, to tlic lastiug honour of Lord Rockingham, that his 
administration nos die first uhich, during a long course of years, had the 
courage and the virtue to refrain from bribing nicnibeis of Parliament 
Ills enemies accused him and his friends of aieakness, of haughtiness, of party 
spint , but calumny itself never dared to couple his name with corruption 
Unhappily his government, diough one of the best tliat has eier existed 
in our country, was also one of die weakest. The Ring’s friends assailed 
and obstnicted die ministers at every turn To appeal to the Kingiivas 
only to draw forth new promises and new evasions llis Majesty was sure ' 
tliat there must be some misunderstanding Lord Rockingham had, better 
speak to the gentlemen. They should be dismissed on the next fault' 'Ihe 
next fault was soon committed, and his Majesty still continued to shuffle ' 
It was too bad It was quite abommable ,.but it mattered less os the 
prorogation wasatiund He would give the delinquents one more chance 
If they did not alter dicir conduct next session, he should not have one word 
to say for diem He had already resolved that, long before the commence- 
ment of the next session. Lord Rockingham should cease to be minister. 

We have now come to a part of our story which, odminng as we do the 
genius and the many noble qualities of Pitt, we caimot relate without 'much 
pain We believe that, at this conjuncture, he had it m his power to mve 
die victory either to the Whigs or to the Ring’s friends If be Imd allied 
himself closely with Lord Rockingham, what could the court have done? 
There would have been only one alternative, the Whigs or Grenville , and 
there could be no doubt what the Kings choice would be, lie still remein 
bered, as well he might, xvitli the utmost bitterness, the thraldom fromwhicli 
his uncle had freed him, and said about this tunc, with great vehemence, 
that he would sooner see the Devil come into his closet than GrenviUe 
And what was there to prevent Pitt from allying himself with Lord 
Rockingham? On all the most important questions their views, w'ere die 
same They had agreed in condemmng the peace, the Stamp Act, the 
general warrants, the scizuie of papers The points on which they differed ' 

were few and ummportant Inmtegrity, m disinterestedness, in hatred of 
corruption, they resembled each other Their personal interests could not 
clasli. They sat m different houses, and Pitt had always declared that 
nothing should mduce him to be first lord of the treasury ^ , 

If the opportunity of forming a coalition beneficial to the state, and 
honourable to all concerned, was suffered to escape, the fault was not with 
the ^Vhlg mmisters They behaved towards Pitt widi an obseqmousness 
which, had it not been the effect of sincere admimtion and of anxiety for 
the public interest^ might have been justly called servile They repeatedly 
gave him to understand that, if he chose to join their 4 -anks, they were ready’ 
to receive him, not as an associate, but os a leader. They had proved their 
respect for him by bestowing a peerage on the person who, at that tune, 
enjoyed the largest share of his confidence. Chief Justice Pratt Wliat tlicn 
was there to dmde Pitt from the WhigsJ? What, on the other hand, was 
theie in common between him and the King's friends, that he should lend 
himself to their purposes, he who had never owed any thing to fiattery or 
intrigue, he whose eloquence and independent spirit had overawed two , 
generations of slaves and jobbers, he ximq had twice been forced by the 
enthusiasm of an admmng nation on^a reluctant Prince ? 
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Unhappily the court had gamed Pitt, not, it is true, by those ignoble 
means which were employed when such men as Rigby and Wedderbum 
were to be won, but by mlurements suited to a nature noble even m its 
aberrations The King set hmiself to seduce the one man who could turn 
the' Whigs out -without letting Grenville in. Praise, caresses, promises, 
were lasished on the idol of the nation He, and he alone, could put 
an end to faction, could bid defiance to all the powerful connections in the 
land united, Whigs and Tones, Rockinghams, Bedfords, and Grenville* 
"These blandishments produced a great effect For though Pitt’s spint was 
high and manly, though his eloquence was often exerted with formidable 
effect against me court, and though his theory of government had been 
learned in the school of Locke and Sidney, he had always regarded the 
person of the sovereign with profound veneration As soon as he was 
brought face to face with royalty, his imagmation and sensibility were too 
strong for his pnnaples His Wlii^sin thawed and disappeared , and he 
became, for the time, a Tory of the old Ormond pattern Nor was he by 
any means unwilhng to assist in the work of dissolving all political connec* 
tions Uis own weight in the state was wholly independent of such con* 
nectlons He was therefore mclincd to look on them with dislike, and 
made far too little distinction between gangs of knaves associated for the 
mere purpose of robbing the public^ and confedcmcies of honourable men 
for the promotion of great public objects Nor had he the sagaaty to per- 
ceive that the strenuous efforts which he made to annihilate all parties 
tended only to establish the ascendency of one part}, and that the basest 
and most hateful of all 

It may be doubted whether he would hate been thus misled, if his mind 
had been in full health and vigour But the truth is that he had for some 
time been in an unnatural stale of evatement No suspicion of this sort 
had yet got abroad His eloquence had never shone with more splendour 
than during the recent debates But people afterwards called to mind many 
things which ought to liaie roused their apprehensions. His habits were 
gradually ^conung more and more eccentnc horror of ail loud sounds, 
such as IS said to hare been one of the many oddities of Wallenstein, grew' 
upon him -Though the most affectionate of fatliers, be could not at this 
time bear to hear the voices of his own children, and laid out great sums at 
Hayes in buying up houses contiguous to his own, merely tliat he might 
.have no neighbours to disturb him with their noise He then sold Ilajcs, 
and took possession of a villa at Hampstead, where he :^in began to pur- 
chase houses to right and left In expense, indeed, he vied, duruig this 
part of his life, with the wealthiest of die conquerors of Bengal and Tnnjort- 
At Burton PTOsent, he ordered a great extent of ground to be-planted w ith 
cedars Cedars enough for the purpose were not to be found m Somerset- 
shire They w'cre therefore collected in London, and sent down by land 
carnage. Relays of labourers were hired j and the work went on all night 
by torchlight No man could be more abstemious than Put , vet the pro- 
fusion of his kitchen was a wonder even to epicures Several dmners were 
always dressing ; for his appetite was capacious and fanciful ; and at what- 
ever moment he felt inclined to cat, he expected a meal to be instantly oa 
the table Other circumstances might be mentioned, such os separately arc 
of little moment, but such as, when taken together, and when viewed in 
connection with die strange events which followed, justify us m believing 
that his mind was already m a morbid state. 

Soon after the close of the session of Parliament, Lord Rockingham re- 
ceiveil his dismissal He retired, accompaiued by a (irm body of fnend*, 
whose consistency and uprightness enmity itscU w*a> forecd to adnut None 
' of them had asked or obtained any pension or any sinecure, ctUier in pos- 
session or m reversion. Such disinterestedness was thui rare among po'i- 
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ticjans Their cluef, though not a man of bnihiuit talents, liad won for ' 
himself an honourable fame, which he kept pure to the last He had, in' 
spite of difficulties which seemed almost insurmountable, removed great 
abuses and averted a civil war Sixteen years later, m a dark and terrible^, 
day, he was ngom called upon to save the state, brougjit to the very bnnk 
of’ mm by the same perfidy and obstinacy which liad embarrassed, and at 
length overthrown, his fiist administration > ' , 

Pitt was planting in Somersetshire when he was summoned to court by 
a letter wntten by the royal hand He instantly hastened to London The 
imtabihty of his mind and body were increased by the rapidity wth which 
he traselltd , and when he readied Ins journey’s end he was suffering from 
fever 111 as he was, he saw the Kmg at Piclimond, and undertopk to form 
an administration ' > , ^ 

Pitt was scarcely 111 the state in whidi a man should be who has to con- 
duct dehcate and arduous negotiations In his letters tg his wife, he' com- 
pbmed tliat the conferences in winch it was necessary for lum to bear a part 
heated his blood and accelerated bis pulse From other sources of infor- 
mabon we leam, that liis language, even to those whose cooperation he 
weffied to engage, was strangely peremptory and despotic Some gf hvs 
notes wntten at tins tiipe have been prescirvcd, and arc m a style which 
Lewis the Fourteenth would have been too well bred to employ m address 
mg any French gentleman. > 

In the attempt to dissolve all parties, Pitt met with some difficulties 
Some Whigs, whom the court would glaiUy have detached from Lord Rock 
mgham, rejected all offers The Betlfords were perfectly wiUtog to break 
with Grenville ; but Pitt would not come up to tlieir tenns Templi^ wliom 
Pitt at first meant to place at tlie head of the treasury, proved intractable 
A coldness indeed liad, durmg some months, been fast growmg between 
the brothcrs.ui.law, so long and so closely allied m politics Pitt was angtj ’ 
with Temple for opposmg die repeal of the Stomp Act. Temple, was angry 
With Pitt tor refusmg to accede to that family league which was now the 
favQunte plan at Stowe At length the Earl proposed an equal paxtitaon 
of power and patronage, and offered, on this condibqn, togiveuphis brother 
Geoige Pitt thdught the demand exorbitant, and positively reused com- 
pliance A bitter quariel followed Each of the kmsmen ivas true to his 
character Temple’s soul festered writh spite, and Pitt’s swelled into con- 
tempt 1 empic represented Pitt as the most odious of bypoeptes and traitors. ' 
Pitt held a different and perhaps a more provokmg toqe Temple was a 
good sort of man enough, whose smgle title to distinction was, that |ie had 
a large garden, witli a huge piece of water, and a great many pavihons and 
summer-houses To his fortunate connection with a great orator and states- 
man he was indebted for an importance in the state which his gwn talents 
could never have gained for him. Thatimportance bad turned his head He 
had begun to fancy that he could form admmistrations, and govern empires - 
Itwvas piteous to see a well-meanmg man under such a delusion ' 

In spite of all tliese difficulties, a muustry.was made such as the King 
wished to see, a ministry m which all his Majesty’s friends were comfortably 
accommodated, and which, wnth the exception of bis Majesty’s fnends, con- 
tained no tour persons who had c\ er m their lives been m the habit of acting 
together hton who had never concurred m a smgle vote found themselves 
seated at the same board The office of paymaster was divided between 
tw o persons who had never exchanged a word Most of the chief posts.were < 
filled either by personal adherents of Pitt, or by members of the late muus- 
, try, who bad been induced to remain in place after the dismissal,of X-md 
Rockmgham , lo the former class belonged Pratt, now Lord who 

accepted the great seal, and Lord Shelburne, who was one of the 

Sccretanes pf State lo the lattei class belonged the Duke of Graftgn, 
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who became First lujni of Ihc-Treasxoy, aud Com\a>, who kept Iws old 
povdioQ both m the go\cn«nent aad m tite House ,of Commons Charles 
rotynsrhend, who bad belonged to every party, and cared for none, « as 
Chaacellor of the Exchequer Pitt himself was declared prime mmistcr, 
but refused to lake any laborious ofiScc, He was created Earl of Chatham, 
and Uie pnvy seal was dUi\cred to him 
It IS scarcely necessary to saj, that the failure, the complete and disgrace 
ful jailuic, of thisarranganent, is not lobe asenbed to any want of capacity 
lu the persons whom we baa e named None of them wuc deficient in ahih 
ties,, and four of them, Pitt hunseli^ Shelburne, Ounden, and Towiishend, 
were nu.n of high mtdletlual eminence Tlie fault was not m tlie inatenals, 
but m the prmciplc on wluch the materials were put together Pitt had 
mixed up these condtcUng elements, m the full confidenct, that he should he 
rble to keep them nil m perfcctsuboidiuatiou to himself, andm perfect liar* 
mony with eadi oUicr \Vc shall soon sec how the expciiment succeeded 
On tiic very day on which the new pnmc mmistei kissed hands, three 
fourths of that popularity wluch he had long enjoyed without a nval, and to 
which he ow cd tlie greater part of his authority, departed from him A vio- 
lent outcry was raised, not against that part of bis conduct which really de< 
served severe condcmuation,'^but i^mst a step in which we can see nothing 
to censure. His acceptance of a peerage proauced a general burst of mdjg- 
nation Yet surely no peerage had ever been better earned , nor was there 
evtr a Statesman who more needed the repose of the Upper House. Pitt 
was now grow mg old He was mucii older in constitution than m years 
ic was with inimment risk to his life that he had, on some important occa 
sums, attended liis duty m Parliament During the session of 1 764, he had 
not been able to take pait m a single debate It was impossible that he 
Miould go tlmiugh the nightly labour of conducting the business of the go 
veruracut in the House of Commons. His w ish to be transferred, under such 
cireuinstanjces, to a less busy and a less turbulent assembly, was natural and 
reasonable. The nation, however, overlooked all these considerations Those 
w ho had most loved and honoured the great Commoner were loudest m ui* 
\ective agamst the new madeLord London had hitherto been, true to him 
through every vicissitude. 'JiVhen the citircixs learned that he had been sent 
for from Somersetshire, that he had been closeted with the King at Rich- 
mond, and tliat he was to be first mmistcr, they had been m transports of 
Joy Preparations were made for a grand entertamment and for a general 
rllmmnation. The lamps had actually been placed round the Monument, 
when die Gazette announced that the object of all tins enthusiasm, was an 
Earl Instantly the feast was countermanded The lamps were taken down 
The pew spapers raised the roar of obloquy Pamphlets, made up of calumny 
andscumliiy, filled Uie shops ofall the booksellers, and of those pamphlets, 
the most galling were w ritlen under the direction of the malignant Temple 
It was. now the fasJuon to compare the two Wilhams, William Pulteney and 
William Pitt Both, it was said, had, by eloquence and simulated patnotism, 
acquired a great aseendancy in the House o^ Commons and m the country 
Both had bean intrusted with the oiliec of reforming the government Both 
had, when at Qie height of power and popularity, been seduced by the splen- 
dour of fte coronet. Bodi had been made carls, and both had at once be- 
come objects of aversion and scorn to the notion, which a few hours before 
hod regarded them with affection and veneration 
The clamour against Pitt appears to have had a serious effect on the foreign 
relations of the country His name had till now acted like a spell ot Ver- 
sodles and St Ildcfonso English travellers on the Continent had pimarked 
that nothing mote was necessary to silence a whole room full of boasting 
Trtnchmen than to drop a hint of the probability that Mr Pitt would return 
to power. In an instjini; Uiere w.-is deep silence all shoulders rose, and all 
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faces were lengthened Now, unhappily, every foreign court, learning 
that he •nas recalled to office, learned also that he no iongcr possessed 'the 
hearts of his countrymen Ceasing to he loved at home, he ceased to be 
feared abroad The name of Pitt had been a charmed name Our envoys 
tried in \am to conjure svitb the name of Chatham , 

The difficulties whicli beset Chatham were daily increased by the despotic ' 
manner in which he treated all around him Lord Rockingham had, at the << 
time of die change of mimstry, acted with great moderation, had expressed 
a hope that the new government iiould act on the pnnciples of the late go- 
vernment, and had e\cn interfered to present many of his fnends from quit- 
ting office Thus Saunders and Kcppel, two naval commanders of ^at 
eminence, had been induced to remain at the Admiralty, where dieir ser- 
vices IV ere much needed The Duke of Portland was still Lord Chamber- 
liiii, and Lord Besborough Postmaster But withm a quarter of a year. Lord 
Chatham bad so deeply affionted these men, that they all retired in disgust 
In truth, his tone, submissive in the closet, was at this time iiisupportably 
tyrannical in the cabinet PIis colleagues were merely his clerks for naval, 
iinancial, and diplomatic business Conway, meek as he was, was on one 
occasion provoked into declanng that such language as Lord Chatham's had 
never been heard west of Constantmopic, and was with difficulty prevented 
by Horace Walpole from resigning, and rcjoimng the standard of Lord 
Rockingham 

The breach which had been made m the government by the defection of 
so many of the Rockinghams, Chatham hoped to supply by the help of the 
Bedfords But with the Bedfords he could not deal as he had dealt with 
other parties It was to no purpose that he bade high for oneor two mem- 
bers of the faction, in the hope of detaching them from the rest They were 
to be had , but they were to be had only in the lot There was indeed for 
a moment some wavering and some disputing among them But at length 
the counsels of the shrewd and resolute Rigby prevailed They determined 
to stand firmly togethei, and plainly intimated to Chatham that he must take < 
them all, or that he should get none of them Ihe event proved tliat they 
were wiser in their generation than any other connection in the state. In’a 
few months they were able to dictate their own terms 
The most important public measure of Lord Chatham’s admimstration was 
his celebrated interference with the com trade The harvest had been bad , 

the price of food was high , and he tliought it necessary to take on hmiself 
the resppnsibility of laying an embargo on the exportation of gram Wlien , 
Parliament met, this proceedmg was attacked by the opposition as unconsti- , 
tutional, and defended by the ministers as indispensably necessary At last 
an act was passed to mdemnify all who had been concerned m the embargo 
The first words uttered by Chatham, in the House of Lords, were m de-- 
fcnce of his conduct on this occasion He spoke with a calmness, sobriety, 
and digmty, well suited to the audience whicli he was addressing A sub- 
sequent speech vvliich he made on the same subject was less successful He 
bade defiance to aristocratical connections, w4h a superciliousness to whicli 
the Peers were not accustomed, and with tones and gestures better smtedto 
a large and stormy assembly than to the body of which he was now' a mem- 
ber A short altercation followed, and he was told very plainly that he 
should not be suffered to browbeat the old nobility of England 
It gradually became clearer and clearer thathe was in a distempered state 
of mind His attention had been drawn to the territorial acquisitions of tlie 
East India Company, and he determmed to bring the whole of that great - 
subject before Parliament He would not, however, confer on the subject - 
wim any of his colleagues It was m vain that Conwaj, who was charged 
with the conduct of business m the House of Commons, and Charles .1 owns* 
hend, who was responsible for tlie direction of the finances, begged for sonje 
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glimpse of light as to 'nhat was in contemplation Chatham’s answers were 
sullen and m>stenous He must declme any discussion mth them , he did 
not want their assistance , he had ii\cd on a person to lalce charge of his 
measure in the House of Commons Tins person was a member who was 
not connected with the government, and who neither had, nor deserved to 
have, the ear of the House, a noisy, pursepioud, illiterate demagogue^ whose 
Cockney English and scraps of mispronounced Latin were the jest of the 
newspapers, Alderman Beckford 'It may w'cll be supposed that these 
strange proceedings produced a ferment through the whole political world 
The city was in commotion’ The East India Company invoked the faith 
of charters Burke thundered agamst the mmisters The ministers looked 
at each other and knew not what to say In the midst of the confusion, 
Lord Chatham proclaimed himself gouty, and retired to Bath It was 
announced, after some time, that he was better, that he would shortly 
return, that he would soon put every thmg in order A day was fixed for 
Ills amval in London But when he reached the Castle inn at Marlborough, 
he stopped, shut liimself up m his room, and remained there some weeks 
Ev cry body who travelled that road was amazed by the number of his attend- 
ants Footmen and grooms, dressed in his family livery, filled the whole 
11111, though one of the largest in England, and swarmed in the streets of the 
little town Ihe truth was that the invalid had insisted that, during his 
stay, all the waiters and stable-boys of the Castle should wear lus livery 
His colleagues were in despair The Duke of Gmilon proposed to go 
down'to Marlborough in order to consult the oracle But he was mformed 
that Lord Chatham must decline all conversation on business In the mean 
time, all the parties which were out of office, Bedfords, Grenvilles, and 
Roclunghams, joined to oppose the distracted government on the vote for 
the land tax They were reinforced by almost aU the county members, and 
had a considerable majority This was the first time that a ministry had 
been beaten on an important division in the House of Commons since the 
fall of Sir Robert Walpole The administration, thus furiously assailed from 
without, wois tom by internal dissensions It had been formed on no pnn- 
ciple whatever From the very first, noUimg but Chatham’s autlionty had 
prevented the hostde contmgents which made up his ranks from gomg to 
blows with each other That autlionty was now wathdrawn, and every 
thing was m commotion Conway, a brave soldier, but in avil affairs the 
most timid and irresolute of men, afraid of disobliging the Kmg, afraid of 
being abused m the newspapers, afraid of bemg thought factious if he went 
out, afraid of bemg thought interested if he stayed in, afraid of every thmg, 
and afraid of being known to be afraid of any thing, was beaten backwards 
and forwards like a shuttlecock between Horace Walpole who wished to 
make him prime minister, and Lord John Cavendish who wished to draw 
him into opposition Charles Town-hend, a man of splendid talents, of 
lax- principles, and of boundless vanity and presumption, would submit to 
no control The full extent of lus parts, of his ambition, and of his arro- 
gance, had not yet been made manifest , for he had always quailed before 
the genius and the lofty character of Pitt But now that Pitt had qmtted 
the House of Commons, and seemed to have abdicated the part of chief 
minister, Townshend broke loose from all restraint 
Willie things were in this state, Chatham at length returned to London, 
He might as well have remained at Marlborough He w’ould see nobody 
He would give no opinion on any pubhe matter The Duke of Grafton 
begged piteously for an interview, for an hour, for half an hour, for five 
minutes The answer was, that it was impossible. The Kmg himself 
repeatedly condescended to expostulate and, implore “Your duty,” he 
wrote, “ your own honour, require you to make an effort ” The answers 
to these appeals were commonly written in Lady Chatham’s hand, from her 
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lord’s^ dictciuon , fov he Ind not energy e\en to uie a pen, s He ilingS{lum 
•lelf at the King’s feet ' He is penetrated bj the royal goodness, so signally, 
shown to the most unhappy of men ‘ He implores a little more indulgence 
lie cannot as jet transact business He cannot' see his colleagues Least, 
of all can he bear tlie excitement of an interview with majesty, , f 
Some were half inclined to suspect that he was,' to use a miUta^ phrase, ^ 
malmgering, lie had made, they said,, a great blunder, and had iound jt 
oiit His mimeiiso populaiity, lus high icputation for statesmanship, were 
gone for ever Intoxicated by piide, he had undertaken a task beyond his 
abilities He now saw nothing before him but distresses and hmnilialions , 
and lie, had theiefdie siiniilatetl lUness, m order to escape from \exations 
winch he had not fortitude toaneet Fhis suspicion, though it denied some 
colour from that weakness whicli was the most striking blemish of Jus dianc* 
ter, was certainly unfounded His mind, before he became first minister, 
had been, as we have said, in' an unsound state; and physical and moral 
causes now conairied to, make the derangement of his faculties , complete 
1 he gout, which had been the torment of his whole life, had been suppressed 
by strong remedies I* or the first tune since he was a boy at Oxford, he 
passed seveml moiitlis without ,a twinge Hut lus hand and foot had been 
rebel cd at the expense of Ins nerves He became melancholy, fanafnl,. 
irutable The embarrassing state of public aflaus, tlio graie responsibility 
which lajr qn lum, the coiiscioasness of lus errors, the disputes' of lus 
colleagues, the savage clamours raised ‘•by lus detractors, bcivddered his 
enfeebled mind One thing alone, he said, could save bun ‘He nui-^t 
repurchase Hayes The unwilling consent of the neiv occupant was ex* 
tprted by Lady Chatham’s entreaties and tears ; and her lord was somewhat 
easier But if business weio mentioned to him, he, once the proudest and 
boldest of mankind, behaved like a hysterical girl, trembled from head to 
foot, mnd but St into a flood of tears ‘ > ' . < 

His colleagues for a time continued to entertam , the expectation that 
his health would soon be restored, and Uiat he would eroerge-from his- 
retirement But month, followed month, and still he remained hidden m 
mysterious seclusion, and sunk, as far as 'they could learn, m tlie deepest 
dejection of spmts They at lengthy ceased to hope or to fear any tBmg 
from him , and, though he was still nbmmdiy Prime Minister, took without 
scruple steps w'liich they knew to be diamchically opposed to all his opipionsj 
and feelmgs, allied themselves with those whom he had proscribed, disgraced 
those vyhoni he most estecine^, and laid Ioacs oii'the colonies, in the face of 
the strong declarations wluch he had recently made ’’ I i ' 

When he had passed about a year and three quaitors la gloomy pnvaigr, 
the Kmg received a few lines m Lady Chatliam’s hand They contained a 
request,' dictated by her lord, that he might be permitted to resign the Privy 
S5eal, After some civil show of reluct^ce, the resignation was accepted 
Indeed Chatham was, by tliix time, aliriost as much forgotten as if he had 
already been lying m Westminster Abbey' , * " 

At length the clouds which had gathered over his mmd broke aiM passed 
away His gout returned, and freed him from a more cruel malady 'Hi? 
nerves aiere newly braced; His spirits became buoyant He woke as' 
from a sickly dream “ It was a strange recovery .^Men had been m the 
Ivabit of talking of him as of-one dead, and when he first showed himself 
at the 'King’s levee, started as if they had seen a ghost It was more than 
'tw o years and a half since he Imd appeared in public, . ^ ^ 

* He, loo, ha!d cause for wonder Tha world which he now entered wa? 
not the world which he had quitted ..Ihe administration Which he had 
fonned had’never been, at any one moment, entirely changed . But Jthere 
had been so many losses 'and so many accessions, that he could scarcely ^ 
recognise his own work Charles Townshend was dead Lord Shelburne 

* 1 t ^ f 
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had been dismissed Comvay had sunk utter insignificance The Duke 

ot Grafton had, fallen mto the hands of the Bedfords The Bedford had 
deserted Grenville, had made their peace \ntli the -King and the King’s 
friends, and had been admitted to office Lord North nns Chancellor of the 
exchequer, and ^ns yismg fast m importance Corsica had been giren up 
to France without' a struggle The disputes with the American colomes 
-had been revived A general election had taken place Wilji^es had re- 
turned from exilci and, outlaw as he was, had been chosen knight of the 
shire for Middlesex The multitude was on his side The court tvas obsti- 
nately bent on rmmng him, and was prepared to shake tl1e^ery foundations 
of the constitution for the sake of a paltry ret enge The House of Commons, 
assuming to itself an autlion^ whidi of nght belongs only to the whole 
I^slature, had declared AVilkes mcapable of sittuig in Parliament Nor 
had It been thought suhiaent to keep him out Another must be brought 
in Smee the freeholders of Middlesex had obstinately refused to choose a 
member acceptable to the Court, the House had diosen a member for tliem. 
This was not tlie only instance, perhaps not the most disgraceful instance, 
of the inveterate mahgnity of the Court. Exasperated by tlie steady oppo- 
sition of tlie Rockingham party, the Kmg's friends hod tried to rob a distm- 
'giushed AA'hig nobleman of bis pnvate estate, and had persisted m their mean 
OTckedness till their own semle majonty had revolted from mere disgust and 
shame Discontent had spread throughout the nation, and was kept up by 
stimulants such as had rarely been applied to the public mmd Jumus had 
taken tlie field, had trampled Sir William Draper m the dust, had well-mgh 
broken the heart of Blackstone, and had so mangled the reputation of 
Duke of Grafton, that his gmee had become sick of office, and wasbeginnmg 
to look wistfully towards the shades of Euston Exery pnnciple of foreign, 
domestic, and colonial policy which ivas dear to the heart of Chatham had, 
dunng the echpsc of lus genius, been violated by tlie government which he 
had formed 

The remamiiig y ears of his life vv ere spent in v amly stnigglmg against that 
fatal policy whi^, at the moment when he might have given it a deathblow, 
he had been induced to take under fais protection. His e.\eitions redeemed 
his own fame, but they effected little for his country 

He found two parties arrayed against the government, the party of his 
own brothers-m-law, tlie GienviUes, and the party of Lord Rockmgham 
On the question of the Middlesex dection these parties were agreed But 
on many other unportant questions they differed widely , and they were, in 
truth, not less hostile to each other than to the Court The Grenvilles had, 
dunng several years, annoyed the Rockingbams with a succession of acn- 
momous pamphlets It was long before the Rockinghams could be induced 
to retaliate. But an ill natured tract, written under Grenville’s direction, 
and entitled, a State of the Nation, was too much for their patience Burke 
undertook to defend and avenge his fnends, and e.\ecuted the task vvidi 
admirable skill and vigour On everv point he^was vactonous, and nowhere 
more completely victonous than when heyomed issue on those dry and mmutc 
questions of stabsbcal and financial detail in which the mam strength of 
Grenville lay The official arudge, even on his own chosen ground, was 
vitterly unable to mamtam the fight a^mst the great orator and phdosopher 
When Chatham reappeared, Grenvafie was stiU writhing with the recent 
shame and smart of this well mented chastisement Cordial cooperation 
between the two sections of the Opposition was impossible Nor conld 
Chatham easily' connect himself with either His feehngs, in spite of many 
affronts given and received, drew him towards the Grenvilles For he had 
r strong domesric affections , and his naturer which, though haughty, was byr 
no means obdurate^ had been softened by afihction. But from his Innsmen 
he was separated, by avride difference of opmion on the question of colomal 
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taxation A reconciliation, however, took place He visited Stowe he 
shook hands wth George Grenville, and the Whig freeholders of Bucking* 
hainshirc, at their public dinners, drink many bumpers to the union of the 
three brothers 

In opinions, Chatham was inucli nearer to the Kockinghams than to hw 
own relatives But between him and the Rockinghams there ivas a gulf not 
easily to be passed, He had deeply injured them, and in injuring them, had 
deeply injured his country Whui the balance was trembling between them 
and the Court, he had thrown the w hole \\ eight of his genius, of his renow n, 
of his popularity, into the scale of misgov eminent It must be added, that 
many eminent members of the party still retained a bitter recollection of 
the asperity and disdain with which they had been treated by bun at the 
time when he assumed the direction of alfairs It is clear from Burke’s 
pamphlets and speeches, and still more, clear from hrs private letters, and 
from the language which he held m conversation, that he regarded Chatham 
with a feeling not far removed from dislike Chatham was undoubtedly 
conscious of bis error, and desirous to atone for it But his overtures of 
fnendship, though made with earnestness, and even with unwonted humility, 
were at first received by Lord Rockingham with cold and austere reserve 
Gradually the intercourse of the two statesmen became courteous and even 
amu-ablc But the past was never wholly forgotten 

Chatham did not, howeyer, stand alone Round him gathered a partv, 
small in number, but strong m great and various talents , Lord Caniden,^ 
Lord Shelburne, Colonel Batrtl, and Dunnmg, afterwards I^rd AshUutlon, 
were the principal memben, of this connection 

Tlicre IS no reason to believe that, from this time till within a few weeks 
of Chatham’s death, his intellect suffered any decay His eloquence was 
almost to the last heard witli delight But it was not exactly the eloquence 
of tlic House of Lords That lofty and passionate, but somewhat desultory 
declamation, in which he excelled all men, and whicli was set off by looks, 
tones, and gestures, worthy of Garnck or Talma, w as out of place m a small 
apartment w’here the audience often consisted' of three or four drowsy pre- 
lates, three or four old judges, accustomed during many years to disregan}^ 
ihetonc, and to look only at facts and arguments, and tliree or four listless 
and supercilious men of fashion, whom any thing like enthusiasm moved to 
a sneer In the House of Commons, a flash of his eye, a wave of his arm, 
had sometimes cowed iluctay But, m tlie House of Peers, his utmost 
vehemence and pathos produced less i^ect than the moderation, tlie reason- 
ableness, the luminous order, and the serene dignity, which characterised 
the speeches of Lord Mansfield , , 

On tlie question of the Middlesex election, all the three divisions of the 
Opposition acted in concert Ho orator in either House defended what is 
now universal!) admitted to have been the constitutional cause vvath more 
ardour or eloquence than Chatham Before this subject had ceased to occupy 
the public mind, George Grenville died His party rapidly melted ’away , 
and in a short time most of his adherents appeared on the ministerial benches. 

Had George Grenville lived many months longer, the finendly ties which, 
after years of estrangement and hostihty, had been renewed between him 
and his brother-in-law, would, in all probability, have been a second time 
violently dissolved For now/the quarrel between, England and the North 
Amencon colonies took a glopmy and terrible aspect Oppression provoked 
resistance , resistance vyas made the pretext for fresh oppression The w mn- 
ings of all the greatest statesmen of the age were lost on an imperious cdiirt' 
and a deluded nation Soon a colonial senate confronted the Bntish Par- 
liament Then the colonial militia crossed bayonets wath die Bntish regi- 
ments At 'length the commonwealth was torn asunder Two millions of 
Englishmen, who, fifteen years before,' had, been as loyal to their prince and 
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as proud of iheir country as the people of Kent or Yorksliire, sepirated 
themselves by a solemn act from the Empue For a time it scuincd tint 
the msurgents'nould struggle to smalt purpose against tlie \ast fmanci il md 
military means of the mother country But disasters, following one another 
m rapid succession, rapidly dispelled the illusions of national sanity At 
length a great British force, cx^usted, famished, harassed on e\ciy side by 
a hostile peasantry, was compelled to deliver up its arms Those govern- 
ments which England had, in the late war, so signally humbUd, and which 
liad dunng many years been sullenly brooding o\er the recollections of 
Quebec, of hlinden, and of the Moro, now saw with euiltation that the day 
of i-evenge was at hand France recognised the independence of the United 
.States, and there could be little doubt that the example would soon be 
followed by Spain 

Chatham and Rockingham had cordially conained m opposing ever}' part 
of the fatal policy which had brought tlie state into this dangerous situation. 
But their paths now diverged Lord Rockmgham thought, and, as the 
event proved, thought most justly, that the revolted colonics were separated 
from the Empire for ever, and that the only effect of prolonging the wai on 
the American continent would be to divide resources winch it was desirable to 
concentrate If the hopeless attempt to subjugate Pennsylv ania and V irginia 
were abandoned, war against the House of Bourbon might possibly bv. 
avoided, or, if inevitable, might be carried on with success and glory "We 
mmhteveit indemnify ourselves for part of what we had lost, at the evpen<e 
of Uiose foreign enemies who had hoped to profit by our domestic disseiesions 
Lord Rockingham, therefore, and those who acted with him, conceived 
< that 'the wisest course now opened to England was to acknowledge the 
independence of the United States, and to turn her whole force against her 
European enemies. 

Chatham, it should seem, ought to have taken the same side Before 
I* ranee had taken any part in our quarrel with the colonics, he had repeatedly, 
and with great energy of language, declared that it was impossible to con- 
quer America , and he could not without absurdity maintain that it was 
easier to conquer France and Ainenca together than America alone But 
Ins passions overpowered Ins judgment, and made him blind to his own 
inconsistency The very cucumstanees which made llic separation of the 
colonies inevitable made it to him altogether insupportable The div. 
membernient of the Empire seemed to him less nimous and humiliating, 
when produced by domestic dissensions, than when produced by foreign 
interference His blood boded at the degradation of liis countiy What- 
ever lowcreil her among the nations of tlie earth, he felt as a personal 
outrage to himself And the feeling was natural lie had made her so 
great Hu had been so proud of hei , and sbe liad been so proud of him 
He remembered how, more than tw enty y cars bcfoi e, in a day of gloom and 
dismay, when her posse*5sions were tom from her, when her dag was dis- 
honoured, she had called on him to save hu He renicmberevl the sudden 
ami glonous change which hvs energy had wrought, the long M.nes of 
triumphs, thcdav»oftlianksgivmg, the nights of illumination hiredbysudi 
recollections, beiletennmcdtoscparattthunselffrointhosuwho advised that the 
independence of the colonies sliouid be acknov. lealged Th it he .. is m error 
will scarcely, we thmk, be disputwl by his wannest admirers Indeed, t! c 
treaty, by which, a few ycais later, the republic of the Unitcsl States v.as re- 
cognised, w as the vv ork of hismost attached adhere.its and of his fav ouri* e sun. 

riie Duke of I^icWoiid had given, notice of an address to the tUioae, 
"gainst Uie further prosecution of liotUUues v.tth A.nenca. Cl i*l am laid, 
during some time, abscnteil hunself trom Parhanent, in CiJJieqacncc or**n 
grow mg mnnuities. He determined to appear in hu place o« thu occ3.-'<.a, 
and to declare tiiat his opimotu were vlccidedly at v aruince vtith tho:e of tie 
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Koclcmgbam party He na& 111 a i^tatc of great excitement His lucdiul 
attendants were uneasy, and strongly advis^ him to calm luinself, and to, " 
remain at home Cut he ^vas not to be controlled His son William, and • 
his son>m>law Lord Malion, accompamed him to AVcstminster. He rested , 
himself in the Chancellor’s room till die debate commenced, and, then, leaning' ^ 
on his two young relations, limped to his seat The slightest' particulars of 
that day were remembered, and ha\e been carefully recorded He bowed, 
it was remarked, with great cottrUinc->s to diose peers who rose to make, 
way for him and his supporters lIis crutch was in his hand He wore, 
as was his fashion, a rich \ civet coat His legs were swadied m (lanneL 
His wig was so large, and his face so emaciated, that none of his'featurea 
could be discerned, except the high curve of his nose, and his eyes, whidi 
still retained a gleam of the old fire 

When the Duke of Kicltmond had spoken,' Chatham rose For some 
time his voice was uiaudiblc At length his tones became distinct and his 
action animated Here and there his hearers caught a tliought'or an ex- 
pression which reminded Uiem of William Pilt But it was clear that lie 
was not himself He lost the thread of his discourse, hesitated, repeated . 
the same words several times, and was so confused that, in speaking of t]|e 
Act of Settlement, he could not recall the name of the Elcctress Sophia 
The House listened in solemn silence, and xvith the aspect of profound 
respect and compassion The stillness was so deep that the dropping of a 
handkerchief would have been hcatd The DulvC of Richmond replied 
with, great tenderness and courtesy , but while he spoke, the old mm was ' 
observed to he restless and irritable The Duke sat down Chatham stood 

up a^in, pressed his baud on lus breast, and sank do\m in au apoplectic 
fit Three or four lords who sat near him caught him m his fall 'The 
House broke up m confusion The dying man was corned to tlie residence 
of one of the ofiicen, of Parliament, and was so far restored os to be able to , 
bear a journey to Hayes At Hayes, after lingering a few w eeks, he expued 
in his sevenUedi year. Plis bed xvas watched to the last, witli anxious 
tenderness, by his ivife and children , and he well deserved their care Too 
often liauglity and wayivard to others, to them he had been almost effemm,' ‘ 
ately kmd He had through life been dreaded by his political opponent^ ^ ■ 
and regarded with more awe than love even by lus political associates But 
no fear seems to have mingled witli the affection which his fondness, con 
stantly overflowmg in a thousand endearing forms, had inspired in the little 
arcle at iiayes , , ‘ 

Chatham, at die tune of Ins decease, had not, m both Houses of Padia- 
ment, ten personal adherents Half tlic public men of tlie age had been ^ 
estranged fiom hmiby lus errors, and the other half by the exertions which 
he had made to repair bis errors His last speech had been an attack at 
■ once on the pohey pursued by the government,' and on the policy re- , ' 
commended by the opposition 'But death lestored him to his old place , 
in the affection of lus country Who could hear unmoved of the fall 
of tliat which had been so great, and which 'bad stood so long? The 
circumstances,* too, seemed rather to belong to the tragic stage than to 
' real life A great statesman, full of, years and honours, led forth to the . 
Smate House by a son of rare hopes, and stricken down in fiiU. council 
while straining his feeble voice to rouse the drooping spirit of 'his country, . 
. could not but be remembered witli pecuhar veneration and 'tenderness ' 
Detraction was overawed The voice even of just and temperate censure 
■wus mule i Nothing was remembered but tlie lofty genius, the unsiilhed 
probity, the undisputed services, of^ him who' was no more For once, all 
patties WMe agreed A public funeral, a^public monument, were eageily , 
voted Tlie debts of the deceased were paid A provision was made for 
' his family ^ The Cuy of London rec|ucstcd that the romauis of the tjrcat 
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niaii whom she had so long loved and honoured mighi lest undei the dome 
of hec luagaihcent cathedrm Hut the petition came too late Lveiy thing 
was alieady prepared for the mterment m 'Westmuistei Abbey 
'd hough men of all parlies liad coiicuiredin decreungposthumous honours 
to Chatliatn, his corpse m'os aileiidcd to the grave almost exdusively by 
opponents of the goiemmait Thebamiei of tlic lordship of Chatham wxs 
borne by Colonel Barrc, attended by the Duke of Richmond and Lord 
Rockingliain Buike, Savile, and Dunning upheld the pall Lord Camden 
M-ib conspicuous 111 the pioccssion Tlic chief mourner was young Wdliam 
Pitt After the lapse or more than twenty-seven years, in a season as daik 
and perilous, Ills own sliatturcd frame and bioken heart were laid, with the 
same pomp, in the same consecrated mould < 

Chatham sleeps near the northern dooi of the Chuich, 111 a spot which 
has ever since been appropriated to statesmen, as the other end of the same 
transept haS long been to poets Mansfield rests there, and the second 
A\ilham Pitt, and l'o\, and Grattan, and Caimmg, and Wilberforce In 
no other cemetery do so mmiy great citizens he within so narrow a space 
High over tliose venerable giaves lowers the stalely monument of Chatham, 
and from above. Ins cfhgy, graven by a cumling hand, seems still, with eagle 
face and outstretched arm, to bid England be of good cheer, and to hurl 
defiance at hei foes The generation vvhicli reaied that memorial of him 
has disappeaied The time has come when the rash and mdiscriminale 
judgments wlueh his cOntemporancs passed on his character may be calmly 
ruvised fay lustory And history, while, for the wammg of vehement, high, 
and daruig natures, she notes Ins many errors, will yet deliberately pro- 
nounce, that, among the enunuit men whose bones he near lus, scarcely 
one has left u moic slmuless, and none a more splendid name. 


FREDERIC THE GREAT (April, 1842 ) 

Fn.di.rte ihe Gh.iit and hts Tin ct Edited, with an Introduction, by Thomas 
r CAAiPBBee, Es(i a vols 8io London 1843 

This work, which has the liigh honour of being introduced to the world by 
tlie author of Lochiel and Hohenliiiden, is not wholly umvoithy of so dts- 
tmguishul a cItapi.ion It professes, indeed, to be no more tlian n coinpila- 
tibii, but It IS an cvceedingiy amusing compilation, and we shall be glad to 
have more of it The narrative comes down at piesent only to the com- 
mencement of the Seven Years* War, and therelbre does not comprise the ^ 
most interesting portion of Frederic's reign 
It may not be unacceptable to our readers tint we sliould take this oppor- 
tunity of presentmg them with a slight sketch of the life of thegieatest king 
that has, m modem times, succeeds bynght of birth to a tlirone '■ It may, 
we feai, be impossible to compress so long and eventful a story wiUim die 
limits wlncli we must prescribe to oui-selves Should we be compelled to 
break off, we mayperliaps, when tlie contmualion of dus work appears, 
return to the subject 

Ihe Prussian monarchy, the youngest of the gxeat European states, but 
m population and revenue the fifth among them, mid m arf, science, and 
' civihsation entided to the thud, if not to die second place, sprang from a 
Immble ongiu About the beginning of the fifteenth century, the marquis- 
ate of Brandenburg was bestowed fay the Emperor Sigismund on the noble 
family of Hohenzollcm In the suteenth centuiy that faimly embraced the 
Lutheran doctrines'' ,It obtained from the King of Poland, early m the 
seveiiteentli century, die investiture of the duchy of Prussia Even .after 
-this accession of territory, the cliiefsof the house of HohenzoUern hardly 
ranked with the electors of Saxony and Bavana. Tlie sod of Brandenburg 
was for die most jiait sterile Even round Berlin, the capital of the pro- 
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viiicc, nnd round Potsdam, the favourite residence of the Ma^^raves, the 
country i%as a desert In some places, the deep sand could ,with difficulty 
he forced by assiduous tillage to yield thin crops of rye and oats , In other 
places, the ancient forests, Som vrlnch the conquerors of tlie JRoman empire 
liad descended on Uic Danube, remained untoudied by the hand of man. 
Where the soil ivas nch it was generally marshy, and its insalubrity repcllcu 
the cultivators whom its feitihty attracted. Frederic William, called the 
Great Elector, was the pnnee to whose policy his successors have agreed 
to ascribe their greatness He acquired by the peace of Westphalia sei eral 
\aluable possessions, and among them the rich city and district of Magde> 
burg , and he left to his son Frederic a pnncipality as considerable as any 
which was not callcil a kingdom 

Fredcnc aspired to the style of royalty Ostentatious and profuse, negh 
gent of his true interests and of Ins high duties, insatiably eager for fnvolous 
distinctions, he added nothing to the real weight of the state winch he 
governed perhaps he transmitted his inheritance to his diildrcn impaired 
rather than augmented m value but he succeeded in gaming the great 
object of his life, the title of King In the year 1700 he assumed this new 
dignity He had on that occasion to undergo all the mortilicatioiis which 
fall to the lot of ambitious upstarts ' Compared witli the other crowped 
heads of Europe, lie made a iigure rcscmbhng that which a Nabob or a 
Commissary, who had bought a title, would make in tJie company of Peers 
whose ancestors had been attamted for treason against the Piantagenets. 
The envy of the class wluch Fredenc quitted, and , tin, civil scorn of' the 
class into which he intruded himself, were marked m very significant ways. 
The Elector of Savony at first lefuscd to acknowledge the new Majesty 
Lewis the Fourteenth looked down on his brother Kingwitli an air not un- 
like that winch the Count in Mohere’s play remrds Slonsieur Jourdam, just 
fresh from the mummery of being made a gcntlemaq Austria exacted laige 
sacrifices m return for her recognition, and at lost gave it ungmciously 

Fredenc was succeeded by his son Fredenc William, a pnnee who must 
be allowed to have possessed some talents for administration, but whose 
character was disfigured by odious vices, and whose ecccntncities were such - 
as had never before been seen out of a madhouse He was exact and dili- 

gent m the transacting of business , and he ivas the first who fonned the 
design of obtaining for Prussia a place among the European powers, alto- 
gether out of proportion to her extent and population, by means of a strong 
military otgamzatioii Strict economy enabled Iiim to keep uji a peace 
establishment of sixty thousand troops These troops were disciplmcd m 
such a manner, that placed beside them, the household regiments of Ver- 
sailles and St James's would have appear^ an awkavara squad. ’ The 
master of such a force could not but be regarded by all his neighbours as a 
formidable enemy and a valuable ally 1 < 

But the mind of Fredei;ic William was so ill regulated, that all his m- 
clmatiQps became passiops, and all his passions partook of the character of 
moral and intellectual disease His parsimony degenerated into sordid 
aiance His taste for militaiy pomp and order became a mania, like that 
of a Dutch burgomaster for tulips, or that of a member of the Roxbuighe 
Club for Caxtons While the envoys of the Court of Berhn were in. a state 
of such squalid poverty as moved the laughter of foreign capitMs, while tlie 
food placed before the princes and pnneesses of the blood royal of Prussia 
was too scanty to appease hunger, and so bad that even hunger loathed it, 
no pnee was thought too extravagant for tall reenuts The ambition of the 
King was to form a brigade of giants, and every country was ransacked by 
his agents for men above the ordinary stature. These researches were not 
^ confined to Europe No head that, towered above the, crowd in the bazaars 
of Aleppo, of' Cairo, or of Surat, , could escape the crimps of Fredeno, 
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\ViUiam Oue Inshman more than se^en feet high, who tvas picked up 
in London by the Fnissian ambassador, received a bounty of near thirteen 
hundred pounds sterling veiy much more than the ambassador’s salar> 
This extravagance was the more absurd, because a stout youth of five feet 
eigh^ who might have been procured for a few dollars, would m all proba- 
bilit} have been a much more valuable soldier. But to Fredenc W ilham, 
this huge Irishman was what a brass Otho, or a Vmegor Bible, is to a col- 
lector of a difierent kmd. , 

It IS remarkable, that though the mam end of Fredenc William’s adminis- 
tration was to have a great militaiy force, though his reign forms an impor- 
tant epoch m the histoiy of mihtary discipline, and though his dominant 
passion was the love of mihtaiy di^lay, he was yet one of the most pacific 
ofpnnces. We are afraid that his aversion to war was not the effect of 
humani^, but was merely one of his thonsand whims His feelmg about 
his troops seems to have resembled a miser’s feelmg about his money. He 
loved to collect them, to count them, to see them mcrease, but he could 
not find It m his heart to break in upon the preaous hoard. He looked 
forward to some future time when his Patagonian battalions were to dnve 
hostile infantry before them like sheep but this future time was always 
recedmg , and it is probable tha^ if his life had been prolonged thirty y ears, 
his superb army would never have seen any harder service than a sham 
fight m the fidik near Berhn But the great imhtary means which he had 
collected were destined to be employed by a spmt far more daimg and m- 
ventive than his own. 

Fredenci surnamed the Great, son of Fredenc WiUiam, was bom m 
January, 1712 It may safely be pronounced that he had received from 
nature n strong and sharp imderstandmg, and a rare firmness of temper and 
intensity of wilL As to the other parts of his character, it is difficult to say 
whether they are to be asenbed to nature, or to the strange trainmg which 
he undenv ent The history of his boyhood is painfully mteresting Ohv er 
Twist in the parish workhouse^ Smike at Dotheboys Hall, were petted 
children when compared with this wretched heir apparent of a crown 
The nature of Fredenc Wdliam was hard and bad, and the habit of exer- 
cising arbitrary power had made him fnghtfully savage. His rage con- 
stantly vented itself to right and left m curses and blows When his 
Majes^ took a walk, every human being fled before him, as if a tiger had 
broken loose from a menagerie If he met a lady m the street, he gav e her 

a kick, and told her to go home and mmd her brats If he saw a clergy- 
man staring at the soldiers, he admonished the reverend gentleman to 
betake bimself to study and prayer, and enforced this pious advice by a 
sound camng administered on the spot But it was m his own house that 
he wws most unreasonable and feroaous His palace was bell, and he the 
most execrable of fiends, a cross between Moloch and Puck His son 
Frederic and his daughter Wilhelmma, afterwards hlatgravine of Bareuth, 
were in an e^ecial manner objects of his aversion. His own mind was 
uncultivated. He despised literature He bated infidels, papists, and 
metaphysicians, and did not very well understand in what they dineied from 
each oAer The business of life, accordmg to him, was to dnll and to be 
dniled. The recreations suited to a pnnee, w ere to sit in a cloud of tobacco 
smoke, to sip, Swedish beer between the pui& of the pipe, to play back- 
gammon for duee halfpence a mfaber, to kill wild hogs, and to shoot par- 
tndges by the thousand. The Pnnee Royal showed httle inclination athei 
for the senous employments or for the amusements of ins father. He 
shirked the dnt'es of the parade he detested the fume of tobacco . he had 
no taste either for backgammon or for field sports. He bad an exquisite 
ear, and performed skdfully on the flute His earliest instructors had been 
Fren< 3 i rwigees^ and they had awakened in him a strong pasaon for Freniib 
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literature and French society Fredenc Williain regarded th(^ tastes as 
eFeminate and contemptible, and, by abuse and pcraecution, made them 
still stronger Things becante worse when the Pnnee Royal attained that 
time of life at which the great revolution m the human mind and^body takes ' 
place. He wa» guilty of some youthful indiscretions, which no go^ and’' 
wise parent would regard with severity At a later period he was accused, 
truly or falsely, of vices from which History averts her eyes^ ' and which 
even Satire blushes to name, vices such tha^ to botrow the energetic lan- 
guage of Ixird Keeper Coventry, “the depraved nature of man, which of 
itself cameth man to all other sin, abhorreth them ” But the ofHmces of 
ins youth were not chiractcrizcd by my pecuhar turpitude They dvcited, 
however, transports of rage in the ICmg, who lialed all faults except those 
to whicli he was him:>elf mclined, and who conceived that he made ample 
atonement to Htavtn for his brutality, by holding the softer paaions in 
detestation The Pruice Royal, too, was not one of those who arc content 
to lake their religion on trust He asked puzzling questions, and brou^t 
forward arguments which seemed tosavourof something difTcient from pure 
Lutheranism The ICing suspected that his son was melincd to be a' liereht. 
of some sort oi other, whether Calvinist or Atheist liis Majesty did not very 
well know Tlie ordinary malignity of Fredenc IVilIiam was bad enough 
He now thought malignity a part of his duty as a Christian man; and oil- 
the conscience that he had stimulated liis hatred The flute was broken, 
the French books vyerc sent out of the palace the Pnnee was kicked and 
cudgelled, and pulled by the hair At dinner the plates were hurled athis 
head sometimes he was restricted to bread and water sometimes he ,vvas 
forced to swalloVv food so nauseous that he could notkccpib on liisstpmnch 
Once lus father knocked him down, dragged him along the floor ^to a 
wmdow, and was with diihculty prevented from strangling luiu.with the 
cord of the curtain flic Queen, for the crime of not wishing to see her 
son murdered, was subjected to the grossest indignities The Pnneess 
Wilhelmina, who took her brother’s part, was tieated almost os ill os Mrs 
Brownrigg’s apprentices Driven to despair, the miliappy joulh tned to 
run away fhen the fury of the old tyrant rose to madness , The Pruice 
was an olRcbr in the army his Ihght was therefore desertion , and, ui the 
moral code of Fiederic William,'" descitibn was the highest of all enmes 
“ Desertion,” says tins royal theologian, in one of Ins half ciazy letters, “ is 
from hell It is a woik of the children of the Devil No child of God 
could possibly be gmlty of it ” Ah accomphee of the Pnnee, m spite of 
the recommendabon of a court m-irbol, was mcircilcssly put to death,' It 
seemed probable that the Pnnee himself would suffer the same 'fate- It 
was with difficulty that the mtcrcession of the Stales ot Holland^ of the 
Kangs of Sweden and Poland, and of the Eniperor of Germany, saved tlie - 
House of Brandenburg, from the stam of an unnatural nuiraer After 
months of cruel suspense, Frederic learned that his' hfc would be spared 
He lemamed, liovvever, long a pnsouer , but he was, not on that account 
to be pibed He found m his gaqlers a tenderness which he had never 
fouUd m his father , his table vyos not sumptuous, but he had wholesome 
food in sufficient quantity to appease hunger he could read the Hcnriade 
without being kicked, and could play on his flute vvilhbut having it broken' 
over his head , ' ► , , i ' 

When his confinement terminated he was a man , He had nearly com- 
pleted his twenty-first year, and could scarcely be kept mucK longcr undec^ 
the restraints which had made his boyhood nuserahlc Suffering bad ma- 
tured his understanding, vvlule it had hardened his hearband soured his 
temper He had Icanit self-command and dissimulation ’he affected to" 
eonfonn to some of his father’s views, and submissively accepted Ja wife, „ 
who was a wife onlj ih name, from lus father’s liamk He also served with 
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credit, though without any opportunity of acqumng bnlliant distinction, 
under the command of Pnnce Eugene, during a CMipaign marked by no 
extraordinary events He was now permitted to keep^a separate estabhsh- 
ment, and was therefore able tomdulge with caution his own tastes Partly 
in order to conciliate the king, and partly, no doubt, from inchnation, he 
gave up a portion of his tmie to muitary and political busmess, and thus 
gradually acquired such an aptitude for aifairs as his most mtimate associates 
were not aware that he possessed. 

His favourite abode was at Phemsbeig, neai the fiontier which separates 
the PiTissian domuuons from the Duchy of Mecklenburg Rhemsberg is a 
fertile and smdmg spot, in the midst of the sandy waste of the Marquisate 
The mansion, surrounded by woods of oak and beech, looks out upon a 
spacious lake There P'redenc amused hinlself by laying out gardens in 
regular alleys and intricate mazes, by building obelisks, temples, and con- 
servatones, and by collecting rare fruits and flowers His retirement was 
enlivened % a few companions, among whom he seems to have preferred 
tliose who, by birth or extraction, were French With tliese mmates he 
dmed and supped well, drank freely, and amused himself sometimes with 
concerts, and sometimes with holding chapters of a fratermty which he 
called the Order of Bayaid, but literature was his chief resource 

His education had been enbrely French The long ascendency which 
Lewis the Fourteentli had enjoyed, and the emment merit of the tragic and 
comic dramatists, of the satirists, and of the preacheis who had flourished 
under diat magnificent pnnce, had made the French language predommant 
m Europe Even in countnes which had a national hterature, and which 
could boast of names greater than tliose of Racme, of Mohere, and of 
MassiUon, m the country of Dante, m the country of Cervantes, in the 
country of Shakspeare and Alilton, the mtellectuol fashions of Panshad been 
to a great e.\tent adopted Germany had not yet produced a single master- 
piece of poetry or eloquence In Germany, therefore, the French taste 
reigned without rival and without lunif Every jouth of rank was taught 
to speak and wnte French. That he should spealc and wnte lus own tongue 
with politeness, or even witli accuraqr and facility, was regarded as com- 
paratively an ummportant object Evui Frederic William, with all his 
rugged Saxon prejudices, thought it necessary that lus duldren should know 
French, and quite uonecessaty that they should be well versed m German 
The Latin wsm positively interdicted “ My son,” his Majesty wrote, 
“shall not learn Latm, and, more than that, I will not sufler any body 
even to mention such a thmg to me " One of tlie preceptors ventured to 
read the Golden Bull m the origmal with the Pnnce Royal Frederic 
William entered die room, and broke out m his usual kingly style 

‘'Rascal, what are you at there?” 

“ Please your Majesty,” answered the preceptor, “I was explaming the 
Golden Buu to his Royal Highness ” 

“ I ’ll Golden Bull you, you rascal roared the Majesty of Prussia Up 
went the Kang’s cane away ran. the temfied mstructor , and Ftedenc^ 
classical studies ended for ever He now and then aflected to quote Latin 
sentences, and, produced such exquisitely Ciceronian phrases as these* — 
“ Stanlepedemonre,” — “Degustibusnon estdisputandus, ’ — “Totverbas 
tot spondera ” Of Itahaii, he had not enough to read a page of Metastasio 
with ease , and of the Spamsh and English, he did not, as far os we arc 
a\var«-. understand ' single word 

, As the highest human compositions to wluch he had access were those of 
the French .writers, it is not strange that his admiration for those vvTiters 
s^uld have been unbounded His ambitious and eager temper early 
prompted him to mutate what he admired The wish, perhaps, dearest to 
his heart wtis, that he might rank among the imsters of French rhetonc and 
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poetry lie wrote prose -ind \erse -w indefatigably as if he had been a 
starving hack of Cave or Osborn , but Nature, which had bestowed onliun, 
m a large measure, tlm talents of a captain and of an administrator, had 
withheld from him those higher and rarer gifts, without which mdustiy 
labours m vain to produce immortal eloquence and song And, mdeed, had 
he been blessed with more imagination, wit, and fertility of thougl;it, than 
he appears to liave liad, he would stdl have been subject to, one great dis- • 
advantage, which would, in all probability, have for ever prevented huh 
from taking a high place among men, of letters lie had not the full com- 
mand of any language Thtrc was no machine of thought which he could 
employ w itli perfect ease, confidence, and freedom He had German enough 
to scold his servants, or to give the woid of command to his grenadiers, 
but his grammar and pronunciation were extrcmelv bad He found itihfflcult 
to make out the meaning even of the simplest Gciman poetry On one 
occasion a version of Racine’s Iphigcmc was read to him He held the ' 
French original in his hand, but was forced to own that, even with such , 
help, he could not understand the translation Yet, though he had neglected 
his mother tongue m onler to bestow all lies attention on French, hisFre'nch 
was, after all, the French of a foreigner. It was necessary for lum to liave 
always at his beck some men of letters from Pans to point out the solecisms 
and false rhymes of winch, to the last, he was frequently gudty Even had 
he possessed the poetic faculty, of which, as far as we can judge, he was 
utterly destitute, the want of a language would have prevented him from 
being a great poet No noble work of imagination, as far as we recollect, 
was ever composed by any man, except in a dialect which he had learned " 
without remembering how or when, and which he had spoken with perfect 
case before he had ever analysed its structure Romans of great abilitiesi 
wrote Greek verses , but how many of those verses have deserved to live? 
Many men of eminent genius have, m modem tunes, written Latin poems , 
but, as far as we are aware, none of those poems not even Milton’s, can be 
ranked m tlie first class of art, or even very high m the second It is not 
strange, therefore, tliat, in the French verses of I'redenc, we can find notlimg 
beyond the reach of any man of good parts and industry, nothing above the 
level of Newdigate and Seatonian poetry His best pieces may perhaps 
rank with the worst in Dodsley’s collection ^In history, he succectled , 
better We do not, indeed, find, m any part of Ins voluminous ^Memoirs, . 
either deep reflection or vivid painting But the narrative is distinguished 
by clearness, conciseness, good sense, and a certain air of truth and simph- 
city, which is singularly graceful m a man who, having done great things, 
sits down to relate them. On the whole, however, none of his vvritings are, 
so agreeable to us^as his Letters, particularly those which are written with 
earnestness, and are not embroidered with vetses 1 

It is not strange that a young man devoted to literature, and acquainted 
only with the literature of France, should hav e looked with profound venera- 
tion on the genius of Voltaire “ A man who has never seen the sun,” says ^ 
Calderon, m one of his<charmmg comedies, “ cannot he blamed for thinking 
that no glory^can exceed that of the moon A man who has seen neithei 
moon nor sun, „camiot be blamed for talkmg of the unrivalled brightness pi 
the morning star ” Had Frederic been able to read Ilomer and Alilton, or 
even'Virgd and Tasso, his admiration of the Henriade w ould prove that he 
, was utterly destitute of the power of discerning what is excellent m art - 
Had he >been familiar with Sophocles or Shalvspeare, we should have ex- 
pected him to appreciate Zaire more justly Had he been able to study 
Thucydides and Tacitus in the original, Greek and 'Latin, he would have 
known that, there were heights m the eloquence 'of history far beyond the 
reach of the author of the Life of Charles the Twelfth But the finest heroic 
poem, several of the most powerful tragedies, and the most bnlliant and, 
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pictVJtCsque luslorical ^V0Tk thnt Frederic kid e\er read, were Voltaire’s 
Such hmh and vonous excellence moved the young Pnnee almost to adorn* 
Uon 'I he opinions of Voltaire on religious and philosophical questions had 
not yet heen fully exhibited to Uic public At a later period, when an exik 
from his country, and at open uarivath thcClturcli, he spoke out, But 
when Frederic was at Rheiiisbcrg, Voltaire was still a courtier, and, though 
he could not always curb his petulant wit, he had os yet published nothing 
that could utcliide him from Versailles, and little that a divine of the mild 
and generous sdiool ofGrotius and Tillotson might not read with pleasure 
In the Ilcnnade, m Zaire, and m Alzire, Christian piety is exhibited in the 
most amiable form , and, some years after the penod of which we are w'nt* 
iiuj, a Pope condescended to accept the dedication of hlahomet The leal 
sentiments of the poet, howeter, might be clearly perceived by a keen eye 
through the decent disguise with which he aeilcd them, and could not 
escape the sagacity of Frederic, who held similar opinions, and had been 
accustomed to practise similar dtssimnlauoii 

'1 he-Prmcc wrote to his idol m the style of a worshipper , and Voltaire 
replied with exquisite grace and address A correspondence followed, which 
may be studied with advantage by those who wish to become proficients 111 
the Ignoble art of llaUcty No man eser paid comphinciits better tlnn Vol- 
taire ills sw'ectest confectionery had ahioiys a delicate, yet stimulating 
ilasour, which was delightful to palates weaned by the coarse preparation-, 
of infenor artists It was only from his hand that so much sugar eould be 
swallowed without making the swallower sick Copies of \en»es, writing 
desks, trinkets of amber, were cxchangerl between the fnends Frederic 
confided his wntings to Voltaire , and Voltaire applauded, as if Frederic 
had been Racine and Bossuct m one One of his Royal Iliglmess’s per- 
formances was a refutation of Machiavtlh Voltaire imdcitook to convey 
It to the press It was entitled the Anti Machiavc), and was an edifying 
homily against rapaaty, perfidv, arbitrary gosemment, unjust war, m short, 
against almost every thing for winch its author is now remembered among men 

The old King uttered now and then a fcrocioas growl at the diversions of 
Rheinsberg But his health was broken , his end was approaclnng , and 
his vigour was impaired He had only one pleasure left, that of seeing tall 
soldiers. He could always be propitiated by a present of a grenadier of six 
feet four or six feet fise , and suck presents were from time to time judi- 
ciously oflfered by his son 

Farly m the year 1740, Frcdcnc Willnm met death with a fimmess and 
dignity w orthy of a better and wiser man , and Fi ederic, svlio had just coni- 
jii'etcd Ills twenty-eighth year, became King of Prussia His character was 
little understood 'lhat he had good abilities, indeed, no person who had 
talked with him, or corresponded with him could doubt But the easy 
Fptairean life which he had led, liis love of good cookery and good wine, 
of music, of conversation, of light literature, led m my to regartl him as a 
sensual and intellectual voluptuary llis habit of canting about modera- 
tion, peace, liberty, and the happiness whicli a good mind domes from the 
happiness of others, had imposed on some who should have known better 
*1 hose who thought best of him, expected a Telemaclius after Fenelon’s 
pattern Others predicted the approach of a Meditean age, an age propi- 
tious to learning and art, and not impropitious to pleasuic Nobody had 
the least suspicion that a tyrant of extraordinary military and political 
talents, of industry more extraordiiiary still, without fear, without faith, 
and without intrcy, had ascended the throiiq 

The disappointment of Falstaft at his old boon-companion's coronaticn 
w as not more bitter than that whidi awaited some of the inmates of Rliems- 
berg They had long looked fonvaid. to the accession of their patron, as 
to the e\ent from w Inch their own prosperity and greatness was to date, 
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The> Ind at last reached the promised land, the land iv Inch they had figured 
to themselves ts lion ing ivith milk and honey , and they found it a desert ^ 
“ No more of these fooleries,” i\as the short, sharp admonition given-hy ’ 
Frederic t<> one of them It soon became plant that, in the most intpartanl. 
points, the new sovereign bore a strong family likeness to Ins predecessor 
There was indeed a wtdn dificrencc between the father and the son re- 
spected cNtcnt and vigour of intellect, speculative opinions, amusements, 
^studies, outward demeanour But the groundwork of the characterwas the 
same in both To both were common the lo\e of order, thu love of busi- 
ness, the military taste, the' parsimony, the imperious spmt, the temper 
imtablfi even to ferocity, dte pleasure m tlie pain and humiliation of others 
But these propensities had m Frcdenc William pai taken of the general 
unsoundness of his mind, and none a very dilTercnt aspect when foimd m 
company with the strong and cultivated understanding of his successor 
Thus, for example, Fiederic was as anxious as any pnuco could be about 
the efficiency of his army But this anxiefy never degenerated into a mono-, 
mama, like mat which led his father to paj fanej prices for giants Frcdenc 
was os thrifty about money as any prince or any private man ought to Jie 
But he did not conceive, hke his father, 'that it was worth avbile to ?at 
unwholesome cabbages for f.lie pm pose of savmg four or five nxdoHars ni 
the year. Frederic was, we fear, as malevolent as his father , but Fredenc’s 
wit enabled him often to show his malevolence in ways more decent than 
those to which lus father resorted, and tp mflict inisciy and degradation by 
a taunt instead of a blow Frcdenc, it is true, by no means relmqmshed 
Ins hereditary pnvilege of kicking and cudgelhng His practice, liowever, 
as to that matter/ difilrcd in some important respects from lus father’s. 'To 
Frederic William, the mere arcumsbuici. that any persons whatevei, men, 
women, or children, Pnissiaiis or foreigners, were witlmi reacli of his toes and 
of lus cane, appeared to be a sufiicicut reason fin proceeding to belabour 
them Fredeno reqmrcd provocation as well as vicinity , nor was he ever 
known to mflict this patcrpal species of correction on any but lus bom sub > 
jects, though on one occasion hi Thiebanlt had reason, during a few {seconds, 
to anticipate the high honour of being an exception to this general rule , 
The character of Frederic was still very jmperfectly understood either by 
his subjects or by his neighbours, when events occurred which exhibited it 
in a strong light A few months after lus accession died Charles the Sixth, 
Emperor of &nnany, the last descendant/ m the male line, of tlic house of 
Austna. , , i ^ - ' ' 

Charles left no son, and had, long before lus death, relinquished all hope? 
of male issue -During the latter port ’of lus life, his principal object hart 
been to secure to his descendants in the, female Ime the many ctpivns^ of the 
house of Hapsburg Wifo tins view, he had promulgated a new law of spe 
cession, widely celebrated throughout Europe under die name of Ihe Prag- 
matic Sanction By virtue of this law, his daughter, the Ardiducliess Mana 
Theresa, wife of Francis <of Loroine, succeeded to the domimons of hei 


ancestors ) , ' ,1 

No sovereign has ever taken possesion of a dirone by a clearer title. All 
die politics of the Austnmi cabinet hod, during twenty years, been directed 
to one single end,, the settlement of the siiccessioq From, every- person 
whose nghts could be considered as. injuriously affected, lenunciabons m the 
most solemn form* had hc.cn. obtamed The new law had been ratified by 
the Estates of all the kingdoms and pnncipahties which made up the great 
' Austrian monarchy 'England, Prance, Spain, Russia, Poland, , Prussia, 
Sweden, Denmark, the Germaine body, had bound diemselves by "treaty to 
‘ mamtam the Pragmatic Sanction That'instrmnent was placed under the 
protection of the public fiuth of the whole emhsed world. . < 

Even it no positive stipulations on this subject had .existed, the arrjinS®' 
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piertl V i» Ai c wh’di u« ^otl mil. iiodd liaic been willing to disturb. 3t 
\ w a 'utan^e.uunt. Ti i t* an airaugment acicptablo to tb« 

yvrat )[»cp lUvao.i wluvjs lMpr’n*s\vai.cb elly concuTtcd It was -ui arrangt". 
tt'Ciw wiitcH a»«dc ro thaa^c m theutsinb lUo'tot power amongthc -wales of 
cUrisiei (iotn. it w^isanan .rgement which could be set aside onlyb) means 
cf » geiierd v.ai ; ard, .f it were set aside, tlic effeet would Iw, that the cqui- 
hbnum ot L\.t«po woaU he dcttin_,cd, that the loyal and, painoUc feelings 
of nilhivis WtmH be cruel!.* outniged, and that great provinces wluch had 
lieen ui’ued for centuries would be tom <r.«a each oilier by niqm force 
ri.cso\et«’g.uufF(troytiwete, tltcrJore, boaiui by c\cr> obligation which 
lUij..a wno ate 'unostedwilh power over ih-ir fellow <reatures ought to hohl 
*ntT,i eacred, to and dcQmd the nj'his of the* Archduche&v II^v 

'lUiaeiwU and her pcViunai tjiulitics wore ‘■'ucli as might b« capeete'd to rooic 
the m*ud of any geneto-w nun to pitv, ailnuraUon, and chivalrous tendeme‘s.s 
Ml,, w a > in her twenty fourth > v ir. Her form w as majestic, her fcalunis bean* 
tifal, hvwcoui’teiiaacerswectandanim-’tel. hcrvc'iccntUsieal, h»r deportment 
gmclous and di"*iUiciL In all do mesuo rclatmas she was wathout reproadt 
hhawas nurned to a husbaud w horn si cloved, tnd was on the point of giving 
huth to a elnld, when death deprived 1 et of her faihei I hs loss. of a parent, 
and U onew caavof c’Uptre', were too much for he'r in the* delicate state of 
bt r health. Her spirits were depreescii, and her cheek lost its bloom Yet 
It gcctrei that she had little caa,.e for anxiety Itsecn'cd that jUsUce, hu. 
aiauity*, and the faith of tte dies vvouUi liavc their due Weight, and that the 
•e'ltle-wcntso&citemely guanuitecd would be qutcUy earned mtuelieef Ung* 
Ian 1, Uuv5*a, Pol 'nd, aiiil liullai d, declared in fonn their mtcntion to adliew 
toihe r engagements. 'Ihcl rciichminesie'-s made a verbal decbiration to tbe 
same effect, Hut from no ipuuler elid the young Queen of 1 fuuga^ receiv e 
a'rongerassu’wncej of fricndslup and supimrt than from the King of Prussia, 
\et the King- of Prussia, the Anti Slachtavel, had already fully deter, 
minetl to commit the great enme of violating lits plighted 1 uth, of robbing 
the llv who'i. he wav bound to defend, and of plunging nil Europe mtii a 
lui.g, bloody, a-ul I'e ohtiag 'lar , atul all the, for no end whatever, eveept 
iha* he might ex'end his tloinmtoni, m>d see hb> name in the gazettes 
fill deteta'hied to a.>jeiiiblc a great army wilh spcetl and seerccy, to mvade 
“^dejia before ilann Ihcte-ci vl-oulvi lie appnscd of his design, and to add 
lliat rich pto>ancc to hev kingdom 

Wc will not cor.lesreiul to refute at leiigtli the pleas which tlie compiler 
of tho hfe'inoiTJ 1 ofore us has copied from Doctor Prcusi They* amount 
to tills, that tl»e luiuve of Ecandenburg had some aneient pretensions to 
Silesia, and had m the inevious century b»cn compelled, by hard usage ou 
the part of the Court of Vienna, to wane those prcteiisions It is certain 
that, whoever might ongmally liavc been in the nght, Prussia had sub. 
nutted. Prmet niter pniicc of the huu^c of Emndeiiburg had actjuiesced ui 
tlie existing arrangement Kay, the Court of Berlm liad recently been 
allied with ll'at of Vienna, and had guaranlceil the integrity of the 
.\ustrian state. it not ]ierfectly clear that, if antiquated danns arc to 
he se*t up against reuent treaties and long possession, the world can never 
Iw at peace for a day? The laws of all nations have wisely estabhshovl a 
t ive of limitation, attur which titles, however illegitimate in Uieir ongin^ 
cannot he questioned It is felt by every body, tlut to eject a person from 
his estate* ou the ground of some injustice eommilted m the time of the 
Tudors vvimld produce all the evils which result from arbitrary confiscation, 
and wonlvl make ail property msecure It concerns the commonwealth — 
so run* the legal maxim — that there be an end of litigation ^Vnd surely 
this III Venn* 1 . at least equally apphcablc to the great commonwealth of 
States , for ui that commonwealth litigation, means the devastation of pro* 
Vinces, the suspension of ttade and industry, bieges like those of Badajoz 
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iiid St Sebastian, pitched fields like those of Eylau and Borodino We 
hold that the transfer of Nonvay from Denmark to Sweden a'os an unjusti 
liable proceeding , but would the lOng of Denmark be therefore justified 
in landing, without any new provocation, in Norway, and commencing 
military operations there ^ The king of Holland thinks, no doubt, that he 
was unjustly depnved of the Belgian provinces, ^ Grant tliat it were so. 
Would hi, therefore, be justified m marching nithanormyon Brussels? Tlie 
case against Frederic was sUll stronger, inasmuch as the injustice of ivluch 
he comjilained had been committed more than a century before. Nor must 
It be forgotten that he owed the higheat personal obligations to the house 
of Austria Itmay be doubted whether nis life liad not been preserved by 
the intercession of the prince whose daughter he was about to plmuler 
To do the King justice, he pretended to no more virtue than he had 
In manifestoes he might, for form’s sake, insert some idle stones about his 
antiquated claim on Silesia , but in his conversations and Memoirs he took 
a very different tone IIis own words arc “Ambition, interest, the desire 
of makmg people talk about me, earned the day ; and I decided for war ” ■■ 
Having resolved on his course, he acted with ability and vigour It was 
impossible wholly to conceal his preparations ; for throughout the Prussian' 
tcnitoncs regiments, guns, and bag^ge were in motion The Austnaii 
envoy at Berlin appnzed his court of these facLs, and expressed a suspicion 
of Frederic’s designs , but the ministers of Mana Theresa refused to give 
credit to so black an imputation on a young prince who was known chieflv 
by his high professions of mtegntyand j^ibnthropy “We will hot,” 
they wrote, “ we cannot, believe it.” 

In the mean time the Prussian forces had been assembled Witliout 
any declaration of war, without any demand for reparation, in the very acti 
of pouring fdrtli compliments and assurances of good will, Fredenc com- 
menced hostilities Many thous.aiids of his troops were actually m Silesia 
before the Queen of Hungary knew that he hod set up any claun to anv 
part of her terntones At length he sent her a message which could be 
legarded only as an insult If she would but let him have Silesia, he 
w'ould, he said, stand by her against any power which should try to depriv e 
her of her other dominions , as if he was not already bound to stand by 
her, or as if his new promise could be of more value than the old one 
It was the depth of winter , The cold was severe, and the roads heav^ 
withmice But the Prussians pressed on Resistance was impossible The 
Austrian army was then neither numerous nor efficient The small portion of 
that array which lay m Silesia was unprepared for hostilities Glogau was 
blockaded , Breslau opened its gates , Ohlau was evaaiated. A fevv'sc.attered 
garnsons still held out, but the whole open country was subjugated • no enemy 
ventured to encounter the King in the held , and, before the ^nd of Jaiiuary, 
1741, he returned to receive 'the congratulations of Ins subjects at Berlin. > 
Had the Silesian question been merely a question between Fredenc and' 
Mana Tlieresif, it would be impossible to acquit the Prussian King > of 
gross perfidy But when we consider tlic effects which his.pobcy produced, 
and could not fail to produce, on the whole community of civilised nations, 
we are compelled to pronounce a condemnation still more severe Till 
lie began the wair, it seemed .possible, even probable^ that the peace 
of die world would be preserved The plunder of the great Aastnan' 
lientage was indeed a strong temptation , and m more than one cabinet 
ambitious schemes were alieady meditated But the treaties by which the^ 
Pragmatic Sanction had been guaranteed were e\pre3s and_ recent. _ To ' 
throw all Europe into confusion for q. purpose clearly unjust, was no light 
matter England was true to her engagements The voice of Fleury had 
always been Tor peace,' He had a conscience. He was now in extreme 
old age, and was unwilling, after a life which, when his situation was,con». 
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sidcied, must be pronounced singularly pure, to^cariy thefiesh stain of a 
great crmie before the tribunal of his God Even, the vam and unpnnapled 
Belle-Isle, ivhose whole life ivas one tvild day-dream of conquest and 
spoliation, felt that Fiance, bound as she ivas by solemn stipulations, could 
not, without disgrace, make a direct attack on ^e Austnan dommions 
Charles, Elector of Bavano, pretended that he had a right to a laige part 
of the inheritance which the Pn^;matic Sanction gave to the Queen of 
Hungary , but he was not sufficiently powerful to move without support 
It might, therefore, not unreasonably be expected that, after a short penod 
of restlessness, all the potentates of Chnstendom would acquiesce m the 
arrangements made by the late Emperor But the selfish rapacity of the 
King of Prussia gave the signal to iiis neighbours His example quieted 
their sense of shame His success led them to underrate the difficulty of 
dismembering the Austnan monarchy The whole world sprang to arms 
On the head of Fredenc is all the blood which was shed in a war which 
raged during many years and in every quarter of the globe, the blood of 
the column of Fontenoy, die blood of the iiiountameers who were slaugh- 
tered at Culloden The evils produced by his wickedness were felt in 
lands where the name of Prussia was unknown , and, m order that he 
might rob a neighbour whom he had promised to defend, black men 
fought on the coast of Coromandel, and red men scalped each other by 
the Great Lakes of Korth Amenca 

Silesia had been occupied without a battle , but the Austnan troops were 
advancing to the relief of the fortresses which still held out In the spnng 
Fredenc rejomed his army He had seen little of war, and had never com- 
manded any great body of men m the field It is not, therefore, strange 
that his first mihtary operations showed little of that skill which, at a later 
lieriod, was the admiration of Europe What connoisseurs say of some 
pictures painted by Kaphael in his youth, maybe said of this campaign It 
was in Fredcnc’s early bad manner Fortunately for him, the generals to 
whom he was opposed were men of small capacity The disciphne of his 
ovm troops, particularly of the mfantry, was unequalled m that age , and 
some able and expenenced officers were at hand to assist him with their 
advice. Of these, the most distinguished was Field-hlaishal Schwenii, a 
brave adventurer of Pomeraman extraction, who had served half the govern- 
ments m Europe, had borne the commissions of the States General of Hol- 
land and of the Duke of hleckleuburg, had fought under Mailborough at 
Blenheim, and had been with Charles the Twelfth at Bender 

Fredenc’s first battle was fought at Molwitz and never did the career 
of a great commander open m a more mauspicious manner His army was 
victonous Hot only, however, did he not establish his title to the character 
of an able general , but he was so unfortunate as to moke it doubtful whether 
he possessed the vulgar courage of a soldier The cavalry, whidi he com- 
manded in person, was put to flight Unaccustomed to the tumult and 
carnage ofa field of battle, he lost Ins self-possession, and hsteued too readily 
to those who urged him to save himself His English grey carried him many 
miles from the feld, while Schweiin, though wounded m two places, man- 
fully upheld the day The skill of the old Field-Marshal and the steadiness 
of tile Prussian battalions prevailed , and tiie Austrian army was dnven from 
the field with the loss of eight thousand men 

The news was earned late at night to a mill in which the King liad taken 
shelter It gave bun a bitter pang He was successful , but he owed his 
success to dispositions which others had made, and to the valour of men 
who had fought while he was flying So unpromismg was the first appear- 
ance of the greatest wamor of tliat age 

The battle of Molwitz was the signal for a general explosion throughout 
,Eprppe Bavav’a look up arnih, France not yet declaring lieiself apnn* 
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upal ui the wfli, took part m it ts an ally of Bavana. The two great states* 
men to whom msmkmd had owed many years of tranquillity, disappeared’ 
about this time from the scene, but not till they had botli been'gmltyof the 
weakness of sacrificing tlieir seme of justice and their love of peace to the 
vam hope of preserving their power Fleury, sinking under age and infir- 
mity, was borne down by tlie impetuosity of Belle-Isle Walpole retired 7 
from the service of his ungrateful country to hu woods and pauitmgs at 
Houghton ; and his power devolved on the daring and eccentnc Carteret 
As were the ministers, so were the nations Ihirty years duruig which ' 
Europe had, with few interruptions, enjoyed repose, had prepared the publn, 
mind for great military efforts A new generation had grown up, wlucli 
could not remembu tlie siege of Turin or the slaughter of Malplaquet , ^ 
which knew war by nothing hut its trophies, and which, while it looked ' 
with pnde on the tapestries at Blenheim, or die statue in the Place ,of 
Victoncs, littio diouglit by wliat pmations, by what waste of private for- 
tunes, by how many bitter tears, conquests must he purcliascd 
lor a time fortune seemed adverse to the Queen of Hungary Frederic 
invaded Moraiia The French and Bavarians penetrated into Bohemu, “ 
and were there joined by the Sanons. Prague ivas taken The Elector of 
Bavana was raised by the suffnges of his colleagues to the Imperial tlironii 
a throne which the pracbee of centimes had almost enbded the House of- 
Austna to regard as a hereditary possession > ‘ , 

Yet was the spirit of the liaughty daughter of tlie Oesars unbroken ‘ 
Hungary was still hers bjran unquestionable tide , and although herances 
tors had found Hungoiy the most mutinous of all dicir kingdoms, she 
resolved to trust herself to the fidelity of a people, rude indeed, lurhulcnt, 
and impaiient of oppression, but biavc, generous, and simple-hearted In 
the midst of distress and peril she had giicn hirUi to a son, afterwards the 
Emperor Joseph the Second Scarcely had she nsen from her couch, when 
she hastened to Presbuig There, m the sight of an umuraerable multitude, 
she was crowned avilh the crowai and robed with the robe of St Stephen 
No spectator could restram his tears when the beautiful young mother, still ^ . 
weak from child-bcanng, rodt, after the fashion of hci fathers, up the mount 
of Defiance, unsheathed the ancient sword of state, shook It towards norths 
and soutli, cast and west, and, with a glow on her pale face, challenged the , 
four comers of the world to aispntc her rights and those of her boy . At the 
first sitting of the Diet she appeared clad 111 deep mourning for her father, 
and m pauictic and dignified woids, implored her people tosuppoit her just 
cause Magnates and deputies sprang up, half drew then: sabres, and wth 
eager voices vowed to stand by hei willi iheir hves and fortiuies Till then, ' 
her firnmess had never once forsaken her before the public eye but at that 
shout she sank down upon her throne, and wept aloud Still more touching 
was the sight when, a few days later, she came again before the Estates of 
hervrealm, and held up before them the little Archduke in her arms Then it 
was that the enthusiasm of Plungaiy broke forth into that war-cry which soon 
resounded throughout Europe, “Letrus die for our King, Mana Theresa 
In the mean time, Frederic was meditating a change of policy He had 

no wish to raise France to supreme power on the continent, at the expense 
of the house of Hapsburg His first object was to rob the Queen of 
Hungary His second object was that, if possible, 'nobody should rob her 
hut himself He had entered info engagements with the powers leagued 
against Austna , bat these engagements were in his estunauon of no more 
force than the ^arantee formerly given to jthe Pragmatic Sanction His 
plan now was to secure Ins shore of the plunder by betrajing his accomplices 
> Mana Theresa wps little mclmed to listen to any such compromise , bat the 
English government represented to her' so strongly the necessity of buying 
off Frederic, that she agreed' to negotiate The negotiation would not. how* 
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ever, luve ended m a Irealy, had not the arms of Fredenc been crowned 
ivith a second victory Prince Charles of Loraine, brother>ui-law to Mana 
Theresa, a bold and active though unfortunate general, gave battle to the 
Prussians at Chotusitz, and was defeated The mg was still only a learner 
of the military art He acknowledged, at a later period, that^his success on 
this occasion was to be attributed, not at all to his own generalsl^p, but 
solely to the valour and steadmess of his troops He completely enaced, 
however, by his personal courage and energy, tlie stain which Molwitz had 
left on his reputation. 

' A peace, concluded under the English mediation, ivas the frmt of tius 
battle Mana Theresa ceded Silesia Fiedenc abandoned his allies Saxony 
followed his example, and the Queen vvas left at liberty to turn her whole 
force against France and Bavana She was every where tnumpliant The 
Prencli were compelled to evacuate Bohemia and with difficulty effected 
their escape The whole hne of their retreat might be tracked by the corpses 
of thousands who had died of cold, fatigue, and hunger Many of those who 
reached their country earned with them die seeds of death Bavana was 
overrun by bands of hrocious wamors from that bloody debatable land whicli 
lies on the frontier between Christendom and Islam The ternble names of 
the Paudoor, the Croat, and the Hussar, then first became familiar to western 
Europe. The unfortunate Charles of Bavaria, vanquished by Austna, be- 
trayed by Pnissia, driven from his hereditary slates, and neglected by Ins 
allies, was burned by shame and remorse to an untimely end An English 
army appeared in the heart of Germany and defeated the French at Det- 
lingen The Austnan captains already began to talk of completing the work 
of Marlborough and Eugene, and of compelhng France to relmqmsh Alsace 
and the three Bishoprics 

The Court of Versailles, m. this peni, looked to Fiedenc for help He 
had been gmlty of two great treasons perhaps he might be induced to 
commit a Qiird The Duchess of Chateaurouv then held tlie chief influence 
over the feeble Lewis She determined to send an agent to Berlin , and 
Voltaire was selected for the mission He eagerly undertook the task ; for, 
while his hterary fame filled all Europe, he was troubled with a chddish 
cravmg for pohtical distinction He was vain, and not without reason, of 
his address, and of Ins msmuatmg eloquence, and he flattered himself that 
he possessed boundless influence over the King of Prussia The truth was 
that he knew, as yet, only one comer of Fredenc’s character He was well 
acquamted widi all the petty vanities and affectations of the poetaster , hut 
was not aware that these foibles were united with all the talents and vices 
wliich lead to success in active life, and that the unlucky veisifici who pes- 
tered him with reams of middlmg Alfixandrmes, was the most vigilant, sus- 
picious, and severe of pohticuuis 

Voltaire was received with every mark of respect and fnendship, was 
lodged in the palace, and had a seat daily at the royal table The nego- 
tiation'was of an extraordinary descnption Nothing can he conceived 
more wlumsical than the conferences whidi took place between the first 
literary man and the fiiat practical man of the age, whom a strange weak- 
ness had mduced to cxdiange their parts The great poet would talk of 
nothmg but treaties and guarantees, and the great King of nothing but 
metaphor; and rhymes On one occasion Voltaire put mlo his Majesty’s 
hand a paper on the state of Europe and received it back with verses 
scrawled on ’the margin In secret &ey both laughed at eadi other 
Voltaire did not spar&the King’s poems ; and the King has left on record 
his Opinion oL Voltaire’s diplomacy “He had no credentials,” saya 
Frederic, “ aniLthe whole mission was a joke, a mere farce.” 

But what the mttucnce of Voltaire could not effect the rapid progress of 
the Austrian arms effected If it should lie in the power of Maria Theiesa 
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and George the Second to dictate terms of peace to France, what chance Avas 
there that Prussia would long retain Silesia? Frcdenc’s conscience told him 
that he had acted perfidiously and inhumanly toivards the Queen of Hungaiy 
That her resentment was strong she had given ample proof , and of her 
respect for treaties he judged by bis own Guarantees, he said, were mere 
filigree, pretty to look at, but too bnltle to bear the slightest pressure He 
thought It Ills safest course to ally himself closely to France, and again to 
attack the Empress Queen Accordingly, in the autunm of i74<(,jivithout 
notice, without any decent preteat, he recommenced hostihties, marched 
through the electorate of Saxony wiUiout troubling himself about the per- 
mission of the Electoi, msaded Bohemia, look Prague, and men menaced 
Vienna 

It was now that, for the first time, he experienced tlie inconstancy of 
fortune An Austrian army under Charles of Loramc tlircatenedhis com- 
munications with Silesia Saxony A>as all in arms behuid him. Pic found 
it necessary to save himself by a retreat He afterivards owned that his 
failure was the natural effect of his own blunders No general, he said, had 
ever committed greater faults It must be added, that to the reverses of 
thu campaign he always osenbed liis subsequent successes It was in the 
midst of difficulty and disgrace that he caught tlie first clear glimpse of the 
principles of the military art < 

1 he memorable year 1745 followed The uar laged by sea and land, in 
Italy, m Germany, and in Flandeis , and even England, af\er many years 
of profound intenial quiet, saw, for the last time, hostile armies set in battle 
array aminst each other This year is memorable in the life of Fredenc, 
as the date at which his novitiate in the art of ivar may be said to have 
terminated There have been great c.aptain5 whose precocious and self 
taught military skill resembled intuition Conde, Clive, and Napoleon are 
examples But Frederic was not one of these brilliant portents , His pro- 
ficiency 111 military science was simply the profiaeiicy winch a man of 
vigorous faculties makes in any saence to winch he apphes his mmd^with 
earnestness and mdustry It was at Hohenfnedberg that he first proved 
how much he had profited by his errors, and by tli'eir consequences His 
victory on that day was chiefly due to his skilful dispositions, and convinced 
Europe that tire pnnee who, a few years before, had stood aghast in the 
rout of Molwitz, had attained m the military art a mastery equaUed by none 
of his contemporanes, or equaUed by Saxe alone ‘ The victory of Hohen- 
fnedberg was speedily followed by tliat of Sorr 

In the mean time, the arms of France had been victonous m the Low 
Countnes Fredenc had no longer reason to fear that Mana 'Iheresa would 
be able to give law to Europe, and he began to meditate a fourth breacli of 
his engagements The Court of Versailles was alarmed and mortified A 
letter of earnest expostulation, in the handunting of Lewis, was sent to 
Berlin, but 111 vain In the autumn of 1745, Frederic made peace with 
Erglaiid, and, before tlie close 'of the year, withi Austria also The preten-. 
' sions of Charles of Bavana could present no obstade to an accommodation. 
That unhappy pnnee was no more , and'Francis of Lomme, the husband 
of Mana Theresa, was raised, with the general assent of the Germanic body, 
to the Impenal throne. ' ' i r 

Prussia was again at peace , but the European war lasted till, m the year 
1 748, it was terminated by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle Of all tlie powers 
that liad taken part m it, the only gamer was Frederic Not only had he 
added to his patrimony the fine province of Silesia he had, by his unpnii- 
cipled dexterity, succeeded so well in alternately depressing the scale of 
Austna and that of Fiance, that he was generally regarded as holding tlie 
balance of Europe, a high dignity for one who ranked lowest among kuigs; 
and whose g^rcat grandfather had been no moie tlian a Margrave By the 
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jiiibhc, the Kiui; of Prus!>n was considered as a pohucm destitute alike of 
morality and decency, insatiably rapacious, and shamelessly false ; nor was 
the public much m the ivrong lie was at the same time allowed to be a 
man of parts, a rising general, a shrewd negotiator and administrator Those 
qualities wherein he suipasscd all mankind, were os yet unknown to others 
or to himself , for they were qualities which slime out only on a dark ground 
His career had hitlicrto, with little mterruption, been prosperous , and it 
was only 111 adversity, 111 adversity which seemed without hope oi resource, 
in ad\ crsity which would have o\ erwhehned even men celebrated for strength 
of muid, that Ins real greatness could be shown 
He had, from tlic conimciiccniciit of his reign, applied himself to public 
busiiitss after a fashion unknown among kmgs Lew is tlie 1 ' ourteentli, indeed, 
had been Ins own piimc iinnister, and had c\crciscd a general superintendence 
over all the departments of the goiunmciit , but this was not sufficient for 
Frederic He was not content with being his own prime minister he 
would be Ins own sole minister Under him there was no room, not merely 
for a Richelieu or a Mazarm, but for a Colbert, a Louvois, or a Torcy A 
lo>c of labour for its own sake, a restless and insatiable longing to dictate, 
to mtcmieddlc, to make hm power felt, a profound scorn and distrust of his 
fellow •cn.aturts, made him unwilling to ask counsel, to conhde impoitant 
scucts, to delegate ample powers The highest functionanes under his 
government wen. mere clerks, and were not so much trusted by him as 
valuable clerks are often trusted by tlie heads of departments He was his 
own treasurer. Ins own commander^m-chief, liis own mtendent of public 
works, his own muiustei for trade and justice, for home affinrs and foreign 
affairs, liis own mastei of tlie horse, steward, and chamberlain Matters 
of which no chief of an office m any othu government would e\ er hear were, 
m this smgular monarchy, decided by the King in person If a traveller 
wished for a good place to see a review, he had to write to Fredenc, and 
received next day, from a royal messenger, Frederic’s answer signed by 
Frederic’s own hand 1 his was an extravagant, a morbid activity The 
public business would assuredly have been better done if each department 
had been put under a man of talents and mlcgrily, and if the King had con- 
tented himself with a general control III this maniiei llicadiantageswhicli 

belong to unity of design, and the advantages which belong to the division 
of labour, would have been to a great extent combined But such a system > 
would not have suited the peculiar temper of Frederic He could tolerate 
'no will, no reason, 111 tlie state, save Ins own He wished for no abler 
assistance than that of 'penmen who had just understanding enough to 
translate and transcribe, to mal-e out his scrawls, and to put his concise Yes 
and Ho into an official form Of the higher intellectual faculties, tliere is 
ns much m a copying machine, 01 a lithogriphic press, as hi. required from 
a secretary of the cabinet 

His own exertions were such as were hardly to be expected from a human 
body or a human mind. At Potsdam, his ordinary residence, he rose at 
three m summer and fom in winter A page soon appeared, with a large • 
basket full of all the letters wluch had arnved for the King by the last 
courier, despatches from ambassadors, reports from officers of revenue, plans 
of buildings, proposals for draining marshes, complaints from persons who 
thought themselves aggneved, applications from persons who wanted titie.>!, 
militniy commissions, and civil situations He exammed the seals with a 
keen eye , for he lyas never for a moment free from the suspicion that some 
fraud might be practised on him Then he read Uie letters, divided them 
into several packets,. and signified Ms pleasure, gonerilly by a mark, often 
by two or three words, now and then by some cutting epi^m ' By eight 
he had generally finished this part of his task The adjutant-general was 
then 111 attendance, and received instructions for the day as to all the mih- 
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tary arrangemenls of the Kingdom. Thea the King went to review hUt 
guards, not as lungs orduionly review their guards, but wUi die minute 
attention and seventy of an old dnll sergeant In the mean time die four 
cabinet secretancs had been employed iii onswermg the letters on which the 
Iving had that morning signified his will These unhappy men weie forced 

to Avork all the year round like negro slaves in the tune of the sugar crop. 
They never hud a hohday They never luiew what it was to dmc. It was \ 

necessary that, before they stirred, they should' fmish the whole of their 
work rhe Kuig, alvinys on hu5 guard against treachery, took from the , 
heap a handful of letters at random, and looked into, them to sec whether 
Ins instructions Iiad been exactly followed Tins was no bad scciinty against 

foul play on the part of the secretaries , for if one of them were detected m . 
a tnck, he might think himself fortimate if he escaped with dve years of im- 
prisonment m a dungeon Frederic then signed the replies, and all were , 
sent off the same evening 

The general pnnciples on which this strange government was conducted, 
deserve attention llic policy of Frcdenc was essentially the «ame os his 
father’s , but Frcdenc, while he carried that pohey to lengths to which his 
father never thought of cairying it, cleared it at the same time from the ab- 
surdities with which Ills father had encumbered it. The King’s first object 
was to have a great, efficient, and well-tramed army ‘He had a'^ kingdom 
which in extent and population was hardly in the second rank of European • 
powers , and yet he aspired to a place notmfenor to tint of the sovereigns 
of England, France, and Austna. For tliat end it was necessary that Prussia . 
should be all sting Lewis the Fifteenth, with five times as many subjects , 
as Frcdenc, and more than hve times as large a icvcnue, had not, a mpte 
fonnidable army Phe proportion which the soldiers m Prussia bore to tlie 
people seems hardly credible Of the males m the vigour of life, a seventh 
part were probably under arms , and tlus great force had, by dnlhng, by 
ieviewiiig, and \by the unspanng use of cone and scoutge, been, taught to ‘ 
perform all evolutions with a rapidity and a precision which would have 
astonished Villars or Eugene T he elevated feelings which are necessary to , 
the best kind of army were tlien wanting to the Prussian service In those 
ranks vv ere not found the religious and political enthusiasm which inspired tlic ^ 
pikcmcu of Cromwdl, the patnotic mdour, the devotion to a great leader,’ 
which inflamed the Old Guard of Kapoleon But m all the mechanical > 
parts of the mibtary calUng, the Prussians were as superior to tlie Enghsh and 
F rench troops of that day as the Enghsli and h rendi troops to a rustic mihtia 

Though the pay of tlie Prussian soldier was small, though-eveiy nxdoltar 
of extraordinary charge was scrutinised by Frederic vvitli a vigdance and sus- 
picion such os Mr J'oseph Hume never brought to die examination of an army 
estimate, the expense of such on ^tablishmcnt was, for the 'means of the 
country, enormous ' In order diat it’ might not be utterly ruinous, it was 
necessary that every other expense should be cut down to the lowest pos- ^ 
sible point Accordmgly Frederic', though his dominions boi^lcred qn> the 
sea, liad no navy He ncidiec had nor wished to have colonies IIis judges, . 
his fiscal officers, were meanly paid His mlmsters at foreign courts walked 

on foot or drove shabby old carnages till die axletrees gave way Even to 
his highest diplomatic agents, who resided at London and Pans, be allowed 
less than a thousand pounds steihng a year The’ royal household vvas 
managed with, a frugality unusual m the establishments Of opulent subjects, 
unexanmled in any other palace , The King loved good , eating and drink- ^ - 
mg, and dunng great part of his hfe took pleasure m seeing his table sur- 
rounded by guests , yet the whole charge othis kitchen was brought within . 
the sum of two thousand pounds sterling a year He examined every extra- 
ordinary Item with a care which might be thought to suit the of a" ' 

boarding house better than a great pnhee AVlien more than four nxdollaip 
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\ CIS, aslvcd of Inni for a. huudrcd o} stets, he stonned as if he had heard that 
0 le of ht;> gencnda had sold a fortress to the Empress Queen Not a bottle 
of Champagne ivas uncorhed witliout his express order. 'Ihe game of the 
royal parks ind forests, a senoushead of e\pcmUlurem most kingdoms, was 
to him a source of profit. The whole was farmed out, and though the 
fanners were almost ruined by their contract, the long would grant them no 
icmission His wardrobe consisted of one fine gala dress, w Inch lasted luni 
alibis life; of two or three old coats lit for Monmouth Street, of yellow 
waistcoats soiled with snufii and of huge boots embrowned by time. One 
taste alone sometimes allured him beyond tlu limits of parsimony, nay,' eren 
beyond the limits of imidence, the taste for budding In all other things 
hi» economy was sudiaswo might call by a harsher name, if we did not 
reflect that bis fimda were drawn from a heavily ta\ed people, and that it 
was impossible for him without excessne tyranny, to keep up at onceafor- 
ni'dable annvand a splendid court. 

Considered as an ailmmistrator, Frederic had undoubtedly^ many titles to 
praise Onlt-rwasstncdynuintaincdtliroughoutliisdomimons Propertv 
a. as secure A great liberty of speaking and wnting w as allow cd Confident 
in the irrcsislible strength denied from a great army, tlie King looked down 
on malcontents and hbellem with a wise disdain, and gate little encourage- 
ment to spit9 and informers Whenhc was told of the disaffection of one oi 
his subjects, he merely asked, “ How many thousand men can he bnng into 
the field ? " He once saw a crowd staring at something on a walk He rone 
up and found tl at the object of cunosity wasa sciimlous placard against him- 
self The placard had been posted up so high that it ivas not easy to read 
'it Fredcricorderedhisaitendantsto take itdownandputit lower. “My 
people and I,” hcsaid, “hasecomc to an agreement whidisabsfies us both 
Ihey are to say what they please, and I am to do what I please ” No 
jiereon would haic dared to publish in London satires on George the Second 
ipproaching to the atrocity of those satiro on Fredenc, which tlie book- 
sellers at Berim sold with impunity One bookseller sent to the palace a 
copy of tlie most sUnging lampoon that perhaps ivas ever WTitten m the 
V orld, the Memoirs of Voltaire, pubhslied by Beaumarchais, and asked for 
his majesty’s orders “Do not adicrtise it m an olfcnsive manner,” said 
tlie Kmg , “ but sell it by all means I hope it will pay yon well " E\en 
among statesmen accustomed to the license of a free press, such steadfast 
ness of niind os tins is not lery common i 

It IS due also to tlic memory of Frederic to say that he earnestly laboured 
to secure to his people the great blessing of cheap and speedy justice. lie 
ivas one of the first rulers who abolished the cruel and absurd pmctice of 
torture No sentence of dcatli, pronounced by tlie ordinary tribuns^ was 
c'ecuted without his sanction j'and Ins sanction, except m cases of murder, 
was rarely given Towards fais troops he acted in a very different manner 
Military offences were punished with such barbarous scourging that to he sliot 
w as considered by the Prussian soldier os a secondary pimi^ment Indeetl, 
the prmciple wludi pervaded Fredeno's whole policy was this, tliat the 
more severely the anny is governed, the safer it is to treat the rest of the 
community with lenity'. , ■ 

Religious persecution was unloiovvai under |us govenunent, unless some 
foolish and unjust restnctious whicli lay upon the Jews may be regarded as 
forming an exception His policy with respect to tlie Catholics of Silesia 
presented on honourable contrast to the policy which, under aery similar 
circumstances, England long followed wath respect to the Cadiohcs of Ire- 
land Every form of religion and irreltgion found an a^lum ui his states 
The scoffer whom the parliaments of Fiance had sentenced to a cruel 
vas consoled by a commission in the Prussian service The Jesuit who could 
sho.v his face nowhere else, who m Britain was still subjeetto penal laws. 
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who was proscribed by brance, Spam, Poitugal, cmd Kiple^ Mho had been • 
given up even by the Vatican, found safety and the means of subsistence m 
the Pnissim dominions ^ ‘ - 

hlost of the vices of Fiedcnc’s administration resolve themselves mto one 
vice, the spint of meddling The indefatigable activity of hib intellect, his 
dictatonal temper, his mihtaty habits, all inclined him to this greatTaiilt, 
He drilled his people as he drilled his grenadiers. Capital and industry were 
diverted from their natural direction by a crowd of preposterous relations 
There was a monopoly of coffee, a monopoly of tobacco, a monopoly of re- 
fined sugar 1 he public money, of which the King was generally so spanng, 
was lavislily spent m ploughing bogs, m planting mulberry trec» amidit the 
sand, m hanging sheep from Spam to improve the Saxon wool, m bestowing 
prizes for fine yarn, m building manufactonis of porcelain, mamifactones ol 
carpets, manufactories of hardware, manufactories of lace Neither the a\- , 
penence of other rulers, nor his own, could ever teach him Uiat sometiuug 
more than an edict and a grant of public money was required to create a' 
Lyons, a Brussels, or a Birmingluun 
F or his commercial policy, how ever, there were some excuse. He had on 
his side illustnous examples and popular prejudice Gnei oudy oshe erred, 
he erred m company with his age In oUier departments his meddluig wns 
altogether without apology He interfered witli the course of justice as wdl 
as with the course of trade , and set up his owai crude notions of equity against 
the law os expounded by the unanimous voice of Uie gravest magistrates. .It 
never occurred to him that men whose lives were passed in adjudicating on 
questionsof civ tl right were more likely to form correct opinions on sucli quc-> . 
tions than a pnnee whose attention was divided among a thousand objects 
and who hadneverread a law-book through Theresistance opposedtobim 
by the tribunals mflamed him to fiuy He reviled his Chancellor He kicked 
the shins of his Judges He did not, it is true, intend to act unjustly He 
firmly believed Uiat he was doing right, and defending the cause of tlie poor 
against the wealthy Yet this well meant meddling probably did far more 
liarm than all the explosions of his evil passions durmg the whole of his long 
reign We could make shift to live under a debauchee or a tyrant , but to 
be ruled by a busybody is more than human n.ature can bear ' v 
The same passion for dicectmg and regulating appeared m every part of the 
lung’s pohey Every lad of a certain station m me was forced to go to cer 
tarn schools within tlie Prussian dominions If a young Prussian repaired, 
tliough but for a few w eeks, to Leyden or Gottingen for fie purpose of study, 
the offence was pumped with cum disabibties, and sometimes with the con- 
fiscation of property. Nobody was to travel witliout tliq royal permission. If" 
the permission were granted, the pocket-money of tlie tourist was fixed by 
roym ordmance A merchant might take with him two hunfied and fifty rix- 
doUars in gold, a noble was allowed to take four hundred , for it may be ob- 
served, m passing, that Fredenc studiously kept up tlie old distinction between 
the nobles and the community In speculation, he was a French philosopher, 
but m action, a German pnnee He talked and wrote about the privileges 
of blood in the style of Sieyes but in practice no chapter m tlie empire looked 
with a keener eye to genealo^es and quartenngs ^ 

' Such was Fredenc the Ruler Buttherewasanother Fredenc, the Frede- 
ric of Rhemsberg, the fiddler andiflute-player, the poetaster and metaphysi- 
cian Amidst the cares of state the King had retained his passion for music,- 
for reading, for writing, for literary society . To these amusements he devoted 
*^11 the time that he could snatch from the business of war and government i 
j - and perhaps more light is thrown on his character by what passed dunng his 

hours of rdaxatioii, than, by his battles or his laws , , , 

It WM^the just boast of Schiller that, in his country, no Augustus, no Lo- 
renzo, had ivatcped over the infancy of-ppetiy The nch and energetic Ian- 
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Rttage of Luther, diivcnby the Latiu f»om the schools of pedants, and bj the 
1 lencii iiom the palaces of lungs, had taken refuge among the people Qf 
the pou ers of that language Frederic had no notion He generally spoke of 
it, and of those who used it, with the contempt of ignorance His library 
consisted of French books at his table nothmg was heard but French con- 
\ersation The associates of his hours of relaxation were, for the most part, 
foreigners Britain furnished to the royal circle tu o distinguished men, bom 
in the highest rank, and dnveii by civil dissensions from the land to which, 
under happier circumstances, their talents and sartiies might havebeen a source 
of strength and glory George Kcitli, Earl Maiisclial of Scotland, had taken 
arms for die house of Stuart in 1715 , and lus younger brother Janies, then 
only SCI entcen years old, had fought ^lantly by Ins side When all was lost 
they retired together to the Continent, rosed from country to country, served 
under vanous standards, and soborc themselves as to win the respect and good 
as ill of many svho had no los c for the Jacobite cause 1 heir long svandenngs 
terminated at Potsdam , nor had Fr^enc any associates avho deserved or 
obtained so large a share of lus esteem They sverc not only accomplished 
men, but nobles amlas’amors, capable of serving him in war and diplomacy, 
ns svell as of amusing him at supper Alone of all his companions they appear 
never to have had reason to complam of his demeanour tosvards them Some 
of diosc who knew die palace best pronounced that the Lord Marischal svas 
the only human being whom Fredenc ever really loved 

Italy sent to the parties at Potsdam the ingenious and amiable Algarotti, 
and Basbam, the most crafty, cautious, and servile of Abbes But the greater 
part of the society which Fredcnc had assembled round him, was drawn from 
France hlaupertuis had acquired some celebrity by the journey which he 
had made to Lapland, for the purpose of ascertaining, by actual measmemeut, 
die shape of our planet He was placed in the chair of the Academy of Ber- 
lin, ahumbleimitationoftherenoivnedacademyofPans BaculardD’Amaud, 
a young poet, who was thought to have given promise of great things, had 
been induced to quit lus country, and to reside at the Prussian Court The 
Marquess D’Argciis was among die King’s faiountc companions, on account, 
as It should seem, of the strong opposition between their characters The parts 
of D’ Aigcns u ere good, and his ihanners those of a finished F rench gentle- 
man, but his whole soulwas dissolved in sloth, timidity, and self-indulgence 
Huvwas one of tliat abject class of minds whidi are superstitious without being 
religious Hating Christianity ivith a rancour which made him incapable of 
rational enquiry, unable to sec in the hannony and beauty of the universe the 
traces of divine power and wisdom, he was the slaie of dreams and omens, 
would not sit down to table with thirteen in company, turned pale if the salt 
fell towards him, begged his guests not to cross their knives and forks on their 
ulates, and would not for the world commence a journey onFnday His health 
was a subject of constant anxiety to lum Whenever his head ached, or his 
pulse beat quick, his dastardly fears and efTemiiiaCe precautions were the jest 
of all Berlin All this suited the King’s purpose admirably He wanted some- 
body by whom he might be amused, and whom he might despise When he 
wished to pass half an hour 111 easy polisiicd conversation, D’Argens was an 
excellent companion , when he wanted to vent his spleen and contempt, 
D’Argens was an excellent butt 

With tliese associates, and others of the same class, Frederic loved to 
spend the time which he could steal from public cares He wished his 
supper-parties to be gay and easy He imited his guests to lay aside all 
restraint, and to forget that heivas at the head of a hundred and sixty thou- 
sand soldiers, and was absolute master of the life and liberty of all who sat 
at meat with him There was, therefore, at these parties the outward show 
of case The jvit and learning of the company were ostentatiously dmplayed 
The discussions on history and literature were often highly inlercsting But 
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the abbunUly of all the religious luionn among men \vas the cluef topic of 
con\ersaUon, and the audacity witli which doctrmes and names venerated 
throughout Christendom >vere treated on tlicse occasions startled cvep'Pet* 
sons accustomed to the society of French and Eughsh freethinkers Ileal 
liberty, however, or real alTcction, was m thk bnlliant soaety not to be, 
found Absolute kings seldom have fnends and Frederic's faults uer^ 
sudi as, e\cn where perfect cquahty exists, make fncudship exceedingly 
jirecarious lie had indeed many qualities, uhidi, on a first acquaintance, 
were captivating. His conversation was lively, his manners, to those wliom 
he desired to please, were even carcssmg No man, could flatter v[ith more 
delicacy No man siicccedul more tompletely in inspinng those who 
approached him with vague hopes of some great advantage fropi lus kind 
ness But under this fair extenor he was a tyrant, suspicious, d^isdainful, 
and malcvoknb He liad one taste which may he pardoned in a boy, but< 
which, when habituidly and dcliberatdy indulged by a man of mature age 
and strong understanding, is almost invariably the sign of a bad heart, a 
taste for severe practical jokes If a courtier was fond of dress, oil was 
flung over lus richest suit If he was fond of money, some pninkivvas 
invented to makfc him disburse more than he could spare. If he was hypo- 
chondnacal, he was mule to believe that he liad the dropsy ^If he had 
particularly set liis heart on visiting a place, a letter was forged to fnghtea 
him from going thitlier These thmgs, it maybe said, arc trifles. |rhey are 
so ,'butUiey ace indications, not to be mistals.en, of a nature to which tlie 
sight of human suflenng and human degradation is an agreeable evcitcment 
Frederic had a keen eye for the foibles of others, and loved to coraroum 
cate his discovenes He had some talent for sarcasm, and considemUe 
skill m detecting the sore places where sarcasm would be most acutely, felt 
His vanity, as well as lus malignity, found gratification in the vexation ard 
confusion of those who smarted under his caustic jests Yet m trutli his 
success on these occasions belonged quite as much todhe king as to the wit 
We read tliat Conunodus descended, sword m liand, into the arena against 
a wretched gladiator, armed only with a foil of lead, and, after slicddmg the 
blood of the helpless victim, struck medals to commemorate the inglorious 
victory The tnumphs of Fredern. in the war of repartee were of much fte 
same kind Howto deal with him was the most puzrhng of questions To 
appear constrained m his presence was to disobey Ins commands, and to 
spoil Ins amusement Yet if his assoaates were enticed by his graciousn^ 
to indulge in the familiarity of a cordial intimacy, he was certain to make 
them repent of tlicir presumption by some ciuel huraibatioii To resent his 
affronts was penlous , yet not, to resent them was to deserve and to mvite 
them In his view, those who mubmed were insolent and ungrateful , those 
who submitted were curs made ^o receive bones and kickmgswith the same 
fawning pabence. It is, indeed, difficult to conceive how any tiling short of 
the rage of hunger should have mduced men to bear the misery of oemg ffie 
associates of the Great King It was no lucrative post His Majesty was 
as severe and economical m lus fnentbhips as in the other charges of his 
establishment, and as unlikely to give a rixdollar too much for lus guests as 
for his dinners The sum which he allowed to a poet or a philosopher was 
the very smallest sum for which such poet or philosopher could be induced 
to sell himself into slavery , and the bondsman might think hunself fortunate, 
if what had been so grudgingly given was not, after years of sufTcnng, rudely 
and arbitrarily withdraw n Z 

Potsdam was, in truth, what it was called by one of its most illustrious 
inmates, the Palace of Aluna At the first glance it seemed to be a delight- 
ful spoh whcie every intellecbial and physical enjojrment awaited the happy 
adventurer' Every new comer was received with eager hospitality, intoxi- 
cated w itli flatter)', encouraged to expect prosperity and greatness It^vvas 
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mvain that a long succession of faiountcswho had entered that abode with 
delight and hope, and uho, after a short term of delusive happiness, had 
been doomed to expiate their folly by years of wretchedness and de^da- 
tion, raised their voices to warn the aspirant who approached tlie channed 
threshold. Some had ivisdom enough to discover the truth early, and spint 
enough tody witliout looking back , others Imgeied onto a dieerless and 
uuhonoured old age We have no hesitation in saying that the poorest 
author of that time in London, sleeping on a bulk, dining in a cellar, with 
a cravat of papdr, and a skencr for a shirt-pin, was a happier man than any 
of the lilenuy inmates of Fredenc*s court 
But of all who entered the enchanted garden in the inebriation of delight, 
nnd quitted it in agonies of rage and shame, the most remarkable was 
Voltaire Many circumstances had made him desirous- of finding a home 
at a distance from liis country His fame had raised him up enemies His 
sensibihty gave them a formulaiile adiantage over him They were, indeed, 
contemptible assailants Of all that they wrote against him, notlung has 
survived except what he hxs himself preserved But the constitution of Ins 
mind resembled the consQtuUon ofthose bodies in which the slightest scratdi 
of a bramble, or tlie bite of a gnat, never fads to fester Though his repu- 
tation was rather raised than lowered by the abuse of such writers as Freron 
and Dcsfontaincs, though tlie vengeance which he took on Frdron and Des- 
fontaines was such, that scourging, branding, pillorying, would have been a 
tnfle to 1^ tlierc is reason to bdieve that they gave him far more pain than 
he ever gave them Though he enjoyed during his own lifetime the repu- 
tation of a classic, though he was extolled by his contemporaries above 
all poets, philosophers and histonans, though Ins works were read witli os 
muw dehght and admiration at Moscow and Westmmster, at Florence and 
fjtod^holm, as at Pans itself, he was yet tormented by that restless jealousy 
which should seem to bdong only to mmds bummg with the desire of fame', 
and jet conscious of impotence ' To men of letters who could by no possi- 
bihty be Ins nvals, he wa^ if they behaved well to him, not merely just, not 
mccelj courteous, but often a hearty friend and a munificent benefactor 
But to every wnVerwho rose to a celebnly approaching his owai, he became 
cither a disguised or an avow ed enemy He sidy depreciated Montesqmeu 
and Biifibn. He publicly, and wath violent outrage, made war on Rousseau 
Nor bad be the art of hiding his feelings under the semblance of good 
humour or of contempt With all his great talents, and all his long experi- 
ence of the world, he had no more self-command than a petted chdd or a 
hysterical woman Whenever he was mortified, he exliaust^ the whole 
rhetoric of anger and sorrow to express his mortification His torrents of 
bitter words, his stamping and cursing, his gnmaces and his tears of rage, 
were a rich feast to tliose abject natures, whose dehght is m the agonies of 
powerful spints and m tlie abasement of immortal names Tliese creatures 
had DOW found out a way of galling him to tlie very quick In one walk, at 
least. It had been admitted by envy itself that he was without a living com- 
petitor Since Racine had been laid among tlie great men whose dust made 
the holy precinct of Port Royal hoher, no tragic poet had appeared who 
could contest tlie palm with the author of Zaire, of Alzire, and of Slerope 
At length a nval was announced Old Crcbillon, who, many years before, 
had obtained some theatrical success, and who had long been forgotten, 
came fortli from his garret in one of the meanest lanes near the Rue St 
Antoine, and was welcomed by the acclamations of envious men of letters, 
and of a capricious populace A thmg called Cablme, vvluch he had written 
in his retirement, was acted with boundless applause. Of this execrable 
piece it is sufficient to say, that tlie plot turns on a love affair, earned on m 
all the forms of Scudety, between Catilme, whose confidant is the Pnetor 
Lentulus, and Tullia, the daughter of Cicero The theatre resoulided with 
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ncclamations The kin? pen^oned the successful poet , and the coffee^ 
houses ptonoonced that Voltaire was a dever man, hut that the real tragic 
inspiration, the celestial Arcnhidt had gloMcd in Corneille and Racine, am 
to be found m Crebillon alone. 

'Ihe blow nent to Voltaire’s heart Had lus avisdom and fortitude been 
in proportion to the fertility of his intellect, and to the bhthanev of lus wit, ^ 
he airould have seen that it was out of the power of all the puiTers and de> 
tractors m Europe to put Cablinc above 2 airc , but he hw none of the 
magnanimous patience avith which Milton and Bentley left tlmr claims to 
the unemiig judgment of tune, He eagerly engagetl in an undignified com* 
petition uitli CrebtUon, and produced a senes of playa on the same subjects 
which his nval had treated Ihese pieces were coolly recciaed. Angry 
witli the court, angry with the capital, Voltaire began to find pleasure nr 
the prospect of exile His attachment for Madame du Chatekt long pre- 
sented him from executing his purpose Her dcatli set him at liberty , and 
he determined to take refuge at Berlin 

To Berlin he was invited by a senes of letters couched m terms of the most 
cntliusiastic fnendship and admiration. For once the rigid parsimony of 
Frederic seemed to have relaxetl Orders, honourable ofllccs, a'hb^ 
pension, a well-served table, stately apartments under a royal roof, were 
ofibred in return for the pleasure and honour which were expected from the 
society of the first wit of the age A thousand louis were renntted for the 
chaigcs of the journey No ambassador settmg out from Berlin for a court 
of the first rank, had ever been more amply supplied But Voltaire w as not 
satisfied At a later penod, when he possessed an ample fortune, he was one 
of the most liberal of men , but till his means liad become equal to his wishes. 
Ins greediness for lucre was unrestromed either by justice or by shame He 
had the effrontciy to ask for a thousand loms more, in order to enable him 
to brmg his niece, Madame Denis, the ugliest of coquettes, m his'company 
The mdehcate rapacity of the poet produced its natural effect on the 
severe and frugal Jung flic answer was a dry refusal “I did noti”and 
his Majesty, “solicit the honour of Uic lady’s society ” On thi», Voltaire 
w ent off into a paroxysm of diddish rage “ Was Uiere ever such avance? 
He has hundreds of tubs full of dollars in his vaulls, and haggles vvith me 
about a poor thousand louis ” It seuned that the negotiation would be 
broken off, but Fredenc^ with great dexterity, affected indifference, and 
seemed inclined to transfer his idolatry to Baculm^ d’Amaud His Majesty 
even wrote some bad verses, of which the sense was, that Voltaire was a 
settmg sun, and that Amaud was rising Good-natured ihends soon carried 
the Imes to Voltaire He was in lus bed He jumped out in his shir^ 
danced about the room with rage, and sent for his passport and lus post- 
horses. It was not difficult to foresee the end of a connexion which bad' 
such a beginning 

Itvvasm tbeyear 1750 that Voltaire left die great capital, which he was not 
to see agam till, after the lapse of near thnrty years, he returned, bowed down 
by extreme old age, to die in the midst of a splendid and gh^tly triumph 
His reception in Prussia was such os might well have elated a less vam and 
excitable mmd He wrote to bis fnends at Pans, that the kindness and ffie 
attention with which he had been welcomed surpassed descnption, that the 
King was the most amiable of men, that Potsdam was the paradise of phil- 
osophers He was created chamberlain, and received, together widi his. 
gold key, die cross of an order, and a patent ensunng to him a pension of eight 
hundred pounds sterhng a year for life. A hundred and sixty pounds a year 
were promised to- his niece if die survived him The royal cooks and 
coachmen were put at his disposal. . He was lodged m the same apart- 
ments in which Saxe had hved, when, at the height'of power and gloiy, he 
visited Prussia Frederic^ indeed, stooped for a time even to use the Ian- 
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guajfc of advUation lie pressed to his lips the meagre hand of the little 
grinning skeleton, whom he regarded as the dispenser of immortal renown 
lie womd add, he said, to the titles wludi he owed to his ancestors and his 
sword, another title, derived from Iits lost and proudest acquisition His 
style should run thus — Fredcnc, King of Prussia, Margrave of Brandeii' 
huig, Sovereign Duke of Silesia, Possessor of Voltaire But even midst 
the delights of tlie honeymoon, Voltaire’s sensitive vanity began to take 
alarm. A few days after Ins arrival, he could not help telling his niece that 
the amiable King had a tnck of giving a sly scratch with one hand, while 
pattmg and stroking with the otlier Soon came hints, not the less alarming 
because mystenous. “The supper parties are delicious The King is the 
life of the company But — I have operas and comedies, reviews and coii> 
certs, my studies and hoolts. But — but — ^Berlin is fine, the pimcesses arc 
charming, the maids of honour handsome. But “ 

Ihis eccentric friendship was fast coolmg Never had there met two 
persons so exquisitely fitted to plague cacli other Bach of them had 
exaetly the fault of winch the other was most impatient , and they were, in 
different w ays, the most impatient of manlcind Frcdenc was frugal, almost 
niggardly When he had secured his playthmg, he began to tbinl.. that he 
had bought it too dear Voltaire*, on the other hand, was greedy, even to 
the extent of impudence and knavery , and conceived that the favourite of 
a monarch who had barrels full of gold and silver laid up in cellars ought 
to make a fortune which a receiver-general might envy. They soon (7is- 
covered eadi otlier’s feelings Both were angry , and a war began, m whicli 
Fredcnc stooped to the part of Ifaipagon, and Voltaire to that of Scapm 
It IS humihating to relate, that the great warnor and statesman gave orders 
that his guest's allowance of sugar and chocolate should be cm tailed It 
IS, if possible, a still more liumuiatmg fact, that Voltaire indemnified him- 
self by pocketing the wax candles in tlic royal antechamber Disputes 
about money, however, were not tlie most serious disputes of tliesc extra- 
ordmary associates 1 he sarcasms of the King soon galled the sensitive 
temper of the poet D’Arnaud and D’Argens, Guichard and La Metne, 
might, for Uie sake of a morsel of bread, be willing to bear tlic insolence of 
a master, but Voltaire was of another order He knew that he was a 
potentate as well as Frederic, that his European leputalioii, and his incom- 
parable power of covenng whatever he hated with ridicule, made him an 
object of dread even to the leaders of armies and the rulers of nations. In 
truth, of all the intellectual weapons which have ever been wielded by man, 
the most terrible was die mockery of Voltaire Bigots and tyrants, who 
had never been moved by the wading and cursing of millions, turned pale 
at his name Fnnciples unassailable reason, principles which bad with- 
stood the fiercest attaclvs of power, tlie most valuable truths, the most 
generous sentiments, tlie noblest and most graceful images, the purest re- 
putations, the most august institutions, began to look mean and loathsome 
as soon as tliat withering smile was turned upon tliem. To every opponent, 
however strong m his cause and his talents, in Ins station and character, 
who ventured to encounter the great scoffer, might be addressed the caution 
which was given of old to the Archangel — 

“ I forewarn thee, shun 
His deadly arrow neither vainly hope 
in be invulnerable in those bnght arms, 

Thoufth temper'd heavenly for that fatal dmt, 

' Swo Him who reigns above, none can resist ” 

We cannot pause to recount how oftqp that rare talent was ^exercised 
against rivals worthy of esteem , how often it was used to crush and torluic 
enemies worthy only of sdent disdain , how often it was perverted to the 
jjpqre noxious purpose of dcstjioying the last solace of earthly misery, am] 
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the last restraint on earthly powtr Neither can wc pause to tcU how often • 
It was used to vindicate justice, hnmaiuty, and toleration, the principles of 
sound philosophy, tlic principles of free government. This is not the place 
for a full character of Voltaire , j 

Causes of ({uarrel multiplied fast Voltaire, nho, partly front love of 
money, and partly from love of excitement, was olwajslbnd ofstodejob- 
bing, became implicated in innsactionsofat least a dubious character,' 
King was delighted at having such an opportunity to humble his guest j and 
hitter reproaches and complaints vv ere exdiongcdi. Voltaire, too^ was soon 
at war with the otlicr men of letters who surrounded the King, and this 
irntatcd Frederic, who, however, had limiself chiefly to blame . for, from 
that love of torracntuig which was in him 1 ruling passion, he perpetually 
lavished extravagant praises on small men and bad books, merclym order 
that he might enjoy tlie mortiflcation and rage wliiclt on such occasions 
Voltaire took no pains to conceal His majcaty, liowever, soon had reason 
to regret tlie pains which he liad token to kindle jc^ousy among the members 
of his household The whole palace w ns ina ferment with literary intnguu 
and cabals It was to no purpose tliat the unpcnal voice, vyliicli kepta' 
hundred and sudy lliousand soldieis m order, was raised to qwet the con* 
tendon of the exasperated wits It was far easier to stir up such a storm' 
than to lull it Nor was Fredenc, in hi» capacity of vvit, byany meaiu, 
without lus own share of vexations lie had sent a large quantity of verses 
to Voltaire, and requested that they might be returned, with remarks and 
corrections “ See,” exclaimed Voltaire, “ what a quantity of his dirty 
linen die Kiug has sent me to wash ' ’ Talebearers were not vyaatmg to 
carry the sarcasm to the royal ear , and Frederic was as much incensed as 
a Grab Street wnter who had found his name m the Dunciad ’ 

This could not last A circumstance which, when the mutual regard of, 
the friends was m its first glow, would merdy have been matter for laughter, 
produced a violent explosion hlaupertuis enjoyed as much of Frederics 
good will ns any man of letters He was President of die Academy of 
Berlin ; and he stood second to Volliire, though at on immense distance,’ 
m the literary society which had been assembled at die Prussian cowl 
Fredenc had, by playmg for his own amusement on the fecluigs of the two 
jealous and vamglorious Frenchmen, succeeded mprodueing a bitter enmity 
between them. Voltaire resolved to set his mark, a mark never to be 
effaced, on the forehead of iraiiperhus, and wrote the exquisitely ludicrous 
Diatnbe of Doctor Akakia He showed this litde piece to Fredenc, who 
had too much taste and_too much malice not to rdish such dehcious pleas- 
antry In tnidi, even at this time of day, it is not easy for iuiy person who 
has the least perception of the-ndiculous to read, the jokes on the Latm 
city, the 'Patagonians, and die hole to the centre of the earth, -without 
lauglung till he cries But diough Fredenc was diverted by this channmg- 
pasquinade, he was unwilling that it should get abroad. His self-love was 
interested He had selected Maupcrtuis to fill the chair of his Academy. 
If all Europe were taught to laugh at Maupertuis, would not die reputation 
of the Academy, would not even the dignity of its royal patron, be m some 
degree compromised? The Kmg, therefore, begged Voltane to suppress 
mis performance Voltaire promised to do so, and broke his word The 
Diatabc was published, and received with shouts of merriment and applause 
“y eB who could read die French language The-Kmg stormed. Voltaire, 
i'^ v”** 'Jsual disregard of tnitb, asserted his innocence, and made up some 
lie about a printer or an amanuensis The King was not to be so imposed 
upon He ordered the pamphlet to be burned by die common hangmuo, 
ana insisted upon having an apology from. Voltaire, couched in the most 
abject terns Voltaire sent' back to tbe King lus cross, his key, and the 
patent of ins pension After this burst of mge|^ the strange p.iir began to 
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be ashamed of their violence, and went throutjh the forms of reconcihation 
Sut breach was irreparable , and Voltaire took his leave of Frederic for 
ever They parted will cold civility; but their hearts were bigvnth resent- 
ment. Voltaire had in his keeping a volume of the king’s poetry, and forgot 
to return it This was, we believe, merely one of the oversights which men 
seiUng out upon a journey often commit That Voltaire could have medi- 
tated pligurism IS quite mciedible He would not, we are confident, for 
the half of Fredencs kingdom, have consented to father Frederic’s verses 
The King, however, who rated his own writings much above dieir value, 
and who was inclined to see all VolUurc’s actions in tlic worst light, was 
enraged to tlimk Uiat his favourite compositions were in the hands of an 
enemy, as thievish as a daw and as mischievous as a monkey In the anger 
evened by tins tliought, he lost sight of reason and decency, and dcteimmed 
on committing an outrage at once odions and ndiculous 

Voltaire liw reached Frank fort Ills niece, Madame Denis, came tlutlicr 
to meet him He conceived himself secure from the power of his late master, 
when he was airestcd by the order of the Prussian resident. The preaous 
volume wasdclivcrcd up But the Prussian agents had, no doubt, been m- 
structed not to let Voltaire escape without some gross indignity He was 
confined twelve days in a wretclicdbovcl Sentmek with Axed bayonets 
kept guard over him Hu, mcce was dragged through the mire by the 
soldiers Sixteen hundred dollars were extorted from him by his insolent 
gaolers It is absurd to say that tins outrage is not to be attnbuted to the 
King Was anj body punished for it? \Vas any liody called m question 
font? Was It not consistent witli Frederic’s character? Was it not of 
a piece with his conduct on other similar occasions ? Is it not notonous that 
he repeatedly gave pnvate directions to his ofliccrs to pillage and demolish 
the houses of persons against whom he had a grudge, diarging them at the 
same time to lake their measures in such a way that his name might not be 
compromised ? He acted thus towards Count Bruhl m the Seven Years’ 
War Why should we believe that he would have been moie scrupulous 
vnth regard to Voltaire? 

Whui at length the illustrious pnsoncr regained his liberty, the prospect 
before him was but dreary Ht was on exile both from the county of hu, 
birtli, and from tlie country of lus adoption The French government hatl 
talren oiTence at lus jomney to Prussia, and would not permit him to return 
to Pans , and m the vicinity of Prussia it was not safe for him to remain. 

He took refuge on the beautiful shores of Lake Lemon There, loosed 
from every tic which lud luthcrto restrained him, and having little to hope 
or to fear from coiuts and churches, he began his long war against all that, 
whether for good or evil, had authonty overman , for what Burke said of 
the Constituent Assembly, was emmenlly true of this its great forerunner 
Voltaire could not build he could only pull down he was the very Vitru- 
vius of nun He has bequeathed to us not a smgle doctrine to be called by 

his name, not a single adciition to the stock of our positive knowledge But 
no haman teacher ever left behind him so vast and temble a wreck'of truths 
and falsehoods, of things noble and diuigs base, of things usefid and things 
pernicious From Uic time when his sojourn beneath the Alps commenced, 
the dramatist, tlie wit, the histonan, was merged in a more important 
character He Was now Uie patriarch, the founder of a sect, the cmef of a 
conspiracy, die prince of a wide intellectual commonwealth. He often 
enjoyed a pleasure dear to the better part of his nature, the pleasure of vin- 
dicating mnocence which had no other helper, of repairmg cruel wrongs, of 
‘ punishing tyranny m high places. He had also the satisfaction, not less 
acceptable to his ravenous vamty, of bearing terrified Capuchins ddl Imn 
the Antichrist But vvhether employed in works of benevolence, or in works 
of mischief, he never forgot Potsdam and Frankfort , and he listened 
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Mxiously to every murmur which indicated lint a tempest was eathcrinff ' 
m turope, and that his vengeance was at hand gawenng 

ilana Theresa had never for a moment for- 
^teu the great wrong which she hod received at the hand of Fredenc 
Young and delicate, Ju^t left an orphan, just about to be a mother she had 
^rfaw^fin capital of licr race, she had seS 

bec/the forem?!'^ lobbcn. he liad 

oecn the foremost Without a pretext, witliout a provocation, m defiance ' 

ImTl m dS^ n h^ attacked the helpless allvwhom he 

wWh ^ ?* f ^V'Pross Queen had the faulu as well as virtues 

Mril wWh ‘ sensibility and a high spint There was no 

?Aiv to bniSVn‘h^r°.‘ "o caLiraity which she was not 

mifriir nnrn °?i pc On tlic wliolo liuiuaii race, if only she 

suite I liovenge, lD0,V 

Sili^tn 1 ^ ^ nwow and superstitious mind, in the guise of duty 

aimch o^^nm^"T^*‘* of Austri-f but from tl 

worshin foil nfinr ‘•onqueror had indeed jicrmittcd his new subjects to , 
it S^n eel an »ot enough To bigotry 

onioced har^hip Uiat the Catholic Church, havuig long 

Nor\vas^m tile So ® compelled to content itself witK equalitj 

enemas ™ ^ which led hlana Ihercsa to regid her ' 

convention *-inO ^ “ profimencss of Fredenc’s wnpiigs am’ 

immSv of h iVI.. Wf“* rumours which were circulated rcspcctoigtli 
the firmest faith nil "atorally shocked a woman who believed will 

by tcZtotmn? i. though surroundei 

oy temptations, though younor and bLautifiil tho..™!. Z. 


bv tcmntntinnc '•““•ww. n«u Her, aim wno, tnougiisurrounoei 

stons tHouirh nossnsiSli “l®* b^utiful, though ardent m all her pas 
i... . 1 ®. P of jibsolute power, had preservedherfameunsuihu 


*•' cp by tile breath of slander , 

waJ toe's o&f henS“ Sf Hohcnaollcm to the'dust, 


anainst Tmv nnO workol raising toe nations 

“ivcS If on '‘P destruction he.r dmlmg Sparbi 

of Prnm w.u?" L.. smoke going up from tlie palace 

pint aid the proud Austnan Tuno stnve to 
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pnnee, loveraol by hE &vSt”St &,!n ™"n<l . “f 

ance of the Saxon forLM '“f H readily promised the assist 

Houses of BoXn and of witli France Hiat tlie 

any great scheme of Tfumn shoidd ever cordially co-operate m 

strong expression of Frede^ policy, had long been thought^ to use the 
should anudjiamate Tlfo !^^i “ impossible as that fire and, water 
tunes and®f£d bemi toe S Continent, :dunng two cen 

of France and Austria of toe mutual jealousies and enimbcs 

It had beercoSeTed ?h» iidmm,stration of Eicheheu, aboie all. 
thivart on all occasions toe^Pn P|“" of the Most Chnstnn JCing to 
of the Germanic bodv \i1io i °f ““d to protect every member 

Common sentiment ^f^lS ^ ffimnst the dictation of toe Ciesais 

antipathy The mlerc r ^t'ld been unable to mitigate this strong 

even whde uerseciitin.r^,^^'?”^*^’ while clothed m the Roman purple, 
looked witl? favour*^! ^tif Rochelle and Auvergne, had sUll 

struggling anainst tin* \ j^athenn and Calvmistic pnnccs who wete- 
-b k i,.amst the tliief of the unp a If the French mimstcr* pa.d 
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iUiy respect to Uic traditional rules handed down to tlicm through many 
generations, they would ha^e acted towards Frederic as the greatest of their 
predecessors acted towards Gustavns Adolphus. That there was deadly 
enmity between Prussia and Austnawos of itself a sufficient reason for close 
fncudship between Prussia and France With France Frederic could 
never have any senous controvei-sy His terntones were so situated that 
hu> ambition, greedy and unscrupulous as rt was, could never impel him to 
attack her of his own accord He was more than half a Frenchman he 
wrote, spoke, read nothing bnt French he debghted in French society 
the admiration of the French he proposed to himself as the best reward of 
nil his exploits It seemed incredible that any P'rcnch government, however 
notorious for levity or stupidity, could spurn away such an ally 
The Court of Vienna, however, did not despair 1 he Austnan diploma* 
lists propounded a new scheme of politics, which, it must be owned, was 
not altogether without plausibility The great powers, according to this 
theory, had long been under a delusion They had looked on each other 
as natural enemies, while m truth they were natural allies A succession 
of cruel wars had devastated Europe, had thinned tlie population, had 
exhausted the public resources, had loaded governments with an inimcnsL 
burden of debt ; and when, after two hundred years of murderous liostilitv 
or of hollow truce, the illustrious Houses whose enmity hod distracted the 
world sat down to count their gams, to what did the real advantage on 
cither side amount? Simply to tins, tint they had kept each other from 
thnving It was not the King of France, it was not the Emperor, who had 
rca]}ed the fruits of tlie Thirty Yeais’ War, or of the War of tlie Pragmatic 
Sanction. Those fivuts had been pilfered bv states of the second and third 
rank, which, secured against jealousy by their insignificance, had dexterously 
aggrandised themselves while pretendmg to serve the animosity of the great 
chiefs of Christendom While the hon and tiger were teanng each other, 
the jackal had run off into the jungle with the prey The real gamer by 
the Thirty Years’ War had been neither France nor Austria, but Sweden 
'Die real gainer by the war of the Pragmatic Sanction had been neither 
France nor Austria, but tlie upstart of Biandenburg France bad made 
great efforts, had added largely to hci military glory, and largely to her 
public burdens , and for what end ? Merely that Frederic might Silesia 
For this and tins alone one French army, vvastea by sword and faimne, had 
perished m Bohemia , and another had purchased, with floods of the noblest 
blood, the barren glory of Fontenoy And this prince, for whom France 
had suffered so much, was he -v grateful, was he even an honest ally’ Had 
he not been as false to the Court of Versailles as toUlie Court of Vienna’ 
Had he not plajed, on a large scali^ the same part winch, m private life, is 
played by the vile agent of chicane who sets his neighbours quarrelling, in- 
volves them 111 costly and interminable litigation, and betrays them to each 
other all round, certain that, whoever may be ruined, he shall be ennclied? 
Surely the true wisdom of the great powers was to attack, not each other, 
but this common liarrator, who, hy inflaming the passions of both, by pre- 
tending to serve both, and by deserting both, had raised himself abov'e the 
station to which he was bom The great object of Austria was to legam 
Silesia , the great object of France was to obtain an accession of territory 
on the side of Flandeis If tliey took opposite sides, the result would prob- 
ably be that, after a war of many >ears, aftei the slaughter of many thou- 
sands of brave men, after the waste of many millions of crowns, they would 
lay down then arms without having achieved either object , but, if they came 
to an understaiidmg, there would be no risk, and no difficulty Austria 
would willingly make m Belgium such cessions as France could not expect 
to obtain by ten pitched battles Silesia would easily be annexed to the 
monarchy pf which it had long been a p-'rt. The union of two such power 

3 ? 
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All govemmenU would at once o\cra.\.e the King of Prussia If he misted 

one shnrt mmnnirrn t •> . . ^ v i«iaicu, 


one short campaign ould settle his fate. Franco and Austruil Tong accus- 
tomed to use froi^he game of war both loser 3 ,Stould, for. & first tune, 
noth be gainers. Tliero could be no room for jealousy between them The 
power of both would be increased at once} the equilibrium lietwceh them 
Would TC preserved , and the only suficrer would be a misUiievous and uu* 
pnncipled buccaneer, who deserved no tenderness l^m eitlier ' . ' ^ 
Inese doctnnes, attractive from their novelty and ingenuity, soou'becamc 
fasliioiiable at the supper-parties andin Uic coffee-housva of Pans, and were 
espoused by every gay marquis and every facetious abbd who was admitted 
to sec Madame de Pompadour’s hair curled and pow dered It was hot, how- , 
ever, to any political theory that the slrange coalition between France and 
Austria owed its origin The real motive which induced the great conti- 
nental powers to forgkt llitir old ammosiucs and Iheir old state maxims, was 
personM aversion to the King of Prussia Tins feelmg was strongest m 
i laria Theresa , but it w as by no means confined to her, Frederic^ in some 
respects a good master, was emphatically a bid iicighbonn lliat he was 
quick to take all advantages, was not his most, 
odious fault His bitter and scoffing s-pcech had mtheted keener wonods ' 
tnan lus ammtion In his character of wit he was under less restraint Uum 
«en m Ins character of ruler. Satirical verses against all the prmccs and . 
mmisters of Europe were ascribed to his pen In his letters and comeisa 
fron he alluded to die meatest potentates of Uie age m timis which wonld 
nave better suited Colk, in a war of reiiartee vv itli > oimg Ct^biUon at Pclle- ' 
lers tabic, than a great sovereign speaking of great sovcniigns About * 
^ himself Tn a manner v bidi it was , 

1 1 ^ e the meekest of w omen to forgiv e and unfortunately for him, ■ 
Continent was then governed by women who were by no 
for meekness Mana ’Theresi herself had not escaped 
^ Elizabeth of Russia knew that her |ii f/ 

lantnes afforded him a favounte theme for ribaldry and invective. Madame 

y French government, had 

soiled She had attempted, by the most deUcale 
hirrr^’ A 11*° of Pmssia , but liCT mcssagcs had drawn from 

^ '‘"1 Empress Queen took a very different 

irn rnne^ liougli the haughtiest of pnneesses, though the most austere of 
f "* 1°*' re' cage both the dignity of her race and 

low character, and condescended to fiattur the low-born and 

self’ j ^****’*"eoeT“>rcdmfiuence by prosfatunngher- 

Wo^ I ^ proshmung others Mana Theresa nitinUy wrote witli , 
deL note, full of topressions of esteem and friendship, to.hcr ' 

IVFhouf ;i ^‘*'*S**‘°r H'e butcher Poisson, die wife of the pubhean- 
strSIle eo Ipdnapper of young girk for the haram of an old mke, a 
for the descendant of so many Emperors of the West 1 The 
^lo ber point withLems/ 

but ennimff His fcclmgs weiu not quick,, 

the torto.f P*’ ^ Eastern proverb, pierces even through the shell of- 

from^vo™/ “^°°‘ther prudence nor decorum had ever restrained Fredenc 
the l«,en»c?“FT ™°°sureless contempt for the sloth, the imbecility, and 
the evimnin **r Fiance was thus mdneed to join the coalition ; and 

subject tc?Fren^*mflu *be conduct of Sweden, tlien completely 


Th ■’^renen innuence. , . 

but tlmviSJilf ^ Eredenc were suiely strong enough to attack him. openly 5 , 
a surur^ re desirous to iMd to all their other advantages the advantage of 

t-_ j . « %VflS not. howevei*- a mnn fn llA fnlraan nfT Vite miarvl' fid » 
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iiad tools in howeverj a man to be taken off his guard' 

«nd from Pans received from, Vienna, from Dresden. 

, accounts so circumstantial and so consistent, that he could 
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no£ tionbt of his dciugcr. He learnt, that lie was to he assailed at once by 
1 ruite, Austria, Hussia, Sxtony, Sweden, and the Germanic bod} , that 
the greater part of lus dominions was to be poiUoned out among his enemies , 
that France, which ftxim her geographical position could not directly share 
in his spoils, was to receive an c(|[aivaicnt m the Netherlands $ that Austria 
vvis to have Sdcsia, and the Czarina East Prussia , that Augustus of Saxony 
expected Magdeburg ; and tliat Sweden would be rewarded with part of 
Pomeruiia. If llieae designs succeeded, the house of Bnndeiifauig would 
at once smk in the European system to a place low er than tliat of the Duke 
of Wurtembatg or thw Moigrivc of Baden 
And what hope was there that these designs w ould fad ? No sucli union 
of the eoutmenul powers had been seen for ages A less fonnidable con- 
fedcmcylnd m a week conquered all the provinces of Venice, when Venice 
was at the height of ponci, wealth, and glory A luss foimidable confcder- 
sey liad coninelled Ecwtii die Fourteenth to bow down his haughty head to 
the very earth A less formidable confederacy has, within our own memory, 
buhiugated a still nuglitier empire, and abased a still prouder name Such 
odtk had never been hcird ol m war The people whom Fredcnc ruled 
ere not iiv c miilioiis 1 he population of the countnes w Inch were leagued 
against him amounted to a himdrcd miUioiUi The disproportion m wealth 
was at least equally great Small communities, actuated by strong seiiU- 
meiils of patriotism or loyalty, hava: sometimes made head against great mon- 
archies weakened by factions and discontents But small ns was Fredcnc's 
ivingdom, It probably contained a greater number of disaffected subjects than 
were to be mund in all the states of hts enemies Silesia formed a fourth 
part oflus dominions , and from the Silesians, bom under Austrian pniices, 
the utmost that he comd expect was apathy From the Silesian Catholics 
ho could hardl} expect any thing but resistance 
Some states have been enabled by their geographical position to defend 
iheiuselves, with advantage, against immense force The sea has repeatedly 
protected England amiiust the fury of the whole Continent The Venetian 
gov'crmnent, driven Bom its possessions on the land, could still bid dchaiice 
to the confederates of Combrav from the Arsenal amidst the lagoons More 
than one great and well appointed anny, which icgarded tlie shepherds of 
S« itzerland as an easy prey, has peushed m tlie passes of the Alps Fiederic 
had no such advantage 1 he form of his states, their situation, the nature 
of tlie ground, all were against him His longi scattered, straggling tern- 
tory setmtd to have been shaped with an express view to the convenience 
of nivadeis, and was protected fa} no sea, by no chain of hills Scarce!} 
any comer of it was a wcdc’a march from the territory of the enemy The 
capital itself, in the cv ent of war, would be constantlv exjiosed to insult In 
tmth there was hardly a politician or a soldier m Europe who doubted tliat 
the conflict would he terminated in a very few days by the prostration ol 
the house of Brandenburg 

Nor was Fredenc’x own opinion very different He anticipated nothing 
short of his own rum, and of the inun of his family Yet there was still a 
chance, a slender chance, of escape His states had at least the advantage 
of a central position , his enemies were widely separated from each otlier, 
and could not conveniently unite their overwhelming forces on onepoml 
They inhabited different ehmates, and itwas probable that the season of the 
year vvhidi would be best suited to the military operations of one portion of 
the league, would be unfavourable to those of another portion The Prussihn 
monarchy, too, was free from some mhmnties winch were found m empires 
far more extensive aUd 'magnificent Its effective strength for a desperate 
struggle was not to be measured merdy by Uie number of square mih-s or 
the number of people lA that spare but w ell Ivnit and well exercised body, 
there was nothing butsinevr, aiw muscle, and hone No public' ireditors 
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looked for dividends. No distant colonies reiiuircd defence ' No court, 
filled willi flatterers and mistresses, devoured the pay of fifty batfolipns. 1 he 
Prussian army, though far infenorm number to the troops uhiekuereabout 
to be opposed to it, ivas yet strong out of all proportion to the extent of the 
Prussian dominions It wasnlso admirably trained and admirably oMccmd, 
accustomed toobcyaiid accustomed toconquer Thercvcnucuasnotonly , 
unincumbered by debt, but exceeded the ordinary outlay in tune of peace. ' 
Alone of all the European princes, Frederic had a treasure laid up for a day ' 
of difficulty Above all, lie was one, and liis enemies were many , In their 
camps would certainly be found die jealousy, the dissepsion, thcslocloiess 
inseparable from coalitions ; on his side was die enctgy, the unit), the 
secrecy of a strong dictatorship To a certain extent the deficiency of inih_ " 
tary means might be supplied by the resources of militaiy art. Small as 
the King’s army was, when compared with the six hundred thousand men 
uhom the confederates could bring into die field, celenty of movement 
might in some degree compensate for deficiency of bulk It was thu^ 
just possible that genius, judgment, resolution, and good luck muted, might 
protract the struggle dunng a campaign or two , and to gam even a month > 
was of importance It could not be long before die vices which are found 
m all extensive confederacies would begin to show themselves. Eveiymcm ^ 
her of the league would thmk his own share of the war too litrgo, 
own share of the spoils too small. Complaints and recnnunations would 
abound The Turk might stir on the Danube , the statesmen of Fiance 
might discover the error which they had committed in abandoning the fun 
damental principles of their national policy ' Above all, death might nd 
Prussia of its most formidable enemies. The war was the effect of the pel* 
sonal aversion wadi whudi three or four sovereigns regarded Frederic , and 
the decease of any one of those sovereigns might produce a complete revol- 
ution in the state of Europe ' 

In the midst of a horizon, generally dark and stormy, Fredenc could dis > 
cem one bright spot. The peace which had been coneduded between Eng- 
land and France m 174^< had been m Europe no more than an annistice 
and had not even been an armistice m other quarters pf the globe ffn Iniha ' 
the sovereignty of the Camabc was disputed between two great Jlusswlrn'm - 
houses , Fort Samt George had taken one side, Pondiclierry the otlicr , and 
m a senes of battles and sieges the troops of Lawrence and Clive had ^en 
opposed to those of Dupleix A straggle less impoi tant m its consequence^ ^ 
but not less likely to produce imtation, was earned pn between those French 
and English adventurers, who kidnapped negroes smd collectedgold duston 
the coast of Gumea But it was m North Amcnca that the emulation and- 
mutual aversion of the two nations were most conspicuous The French., 
attempted to hem m the English colonists by a drain of mihtary posts, ex- 
tending from the Great Lal^es to the mouth of the Mississippi. Hie EngUsh 
took arms I he wild abonginal tnbes appeared on each side mmgled with 
^the Pale Faces Battles w ere fought , forts w ere stormed , and hideous storiu 
about stakes, scalpings, and death-songs reached Europe, and inflamed that 
national animosity which the nvalry of ages had produced^ The disputes 
between France and England came to a, crisis at the very time when the 
tempest which had been gathering was about to burst on Prussia The tastes 
and mterests of Fredenc would have Jed him, if he had been allowed m 
option, to side with the, house of Bourbon But the folly of the Court of 
Versailles had left him no choice Fiance became the tool of Austna , and - 

Fredenc was forced to become the ally of England He could not, indeed, ^ 
expect that a power which covered the sea with its fleets, ‘and which had to , 
make war at once on the Ohio and the Ganges, would be able to spare a ’ 
large number of troops for operations m Germany But England, though 
poor compared with the England of our time, w as far richei than any country 
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oathc Continent The amount of her revenue, and the resources which she 
found in }icr Lredtt^ though they may be thought small by a generation which 
has seen her raise a hundred and thirty millions m a single year, appeared 
miraculous to the politicians of that age A very moderate portion of her 
MealUi, expended by an able and economical prince, m a count^ where prices 
were low, would be suQicient to equip and maintain a formidable army 
Such was the situation m which Fredenc found hunsdf He saw the 
whole extent of his peril He saw that there was still a faint possibility of 
escape , and with prudent temerity he determined to stnke the first blow 
It was m the month of August, 1756, that the great war of the Seven Years, 
commenced The King demanded of the Empress Queen a distinct explana 
lion of her intentions, and plainly told her that he should consider a refusal 
as a declantion of vnr, “ I want,” he said, “ no answer in the s^de of an 
oracle ” lie received an answer at once haughty and evasive In an 
instant tlic rich electorate of Saxony was overfiowed by sixty thousand 
rrussian troops Augustus with his army occupied a strong position at 
Pima. The Queen of Poland was at Dresden In a few days Pima was 
blockaded and Dresden was taken The first object of Fri^enc was to 
obtam possession of the Saxon State Papers , for those papers he w'ell knew 
contained ample proofs that, though apparently an aggressor, he was really 
acting 111 self-defence The Queen of Poland, as well acquainted as Frederic 
w itli the importance of tliosq documents, had packed tlicm up, had concealed 
tliemm her bcd-cliamber, and was about to send them off to Warsaw, when 
a Prussian oificermadc appearance In the hope that no soldier would 
venture to outrage a lady, a queen, tlie daughter of an emperor, the mother- 
in-law of a dauphin, she placed herself before the trunk, and at length sat 
down on it But all resistance was vam The papers were earned to 
Frcdenc, who found m them, as he expected, abundant evidence of the 
designs of the coalition The most important documents were mstantly pub- 
lished, and the cflect of the publication was great It was clear tliat, of what- 
cver sins the King of Prussia might formerfy have been guilty, he was now 
the injured party, and had merely anticipated a blow intended to destroy him 
The Saxon camp at Pima w-as m the mean time closely invested , but the 
besieged were not wathout hopes of succour A great Austnan army under 
hlarshal Brown was about to pour through the passes w’hich separate 
Bohemia from Saxony Frederic left at Pima a force sufiicicnt to dem witli 
the Saxons, hastened into Bohemia, encountered Brown at Lowositz, and 
defeated him This battle decided the fate of Saxony Augustus and liis 
favourite Bruhl fled to Poland The whole army of the electorate capitu- 
lated From that time till the end of the war, Frcdenc treated Saxony as 
a port of bis dominions, or, rather, he acted towards the Saxons m a manner 
whidi may serve to illustrate the whole meanmg of that tremendous sentence, 
" subjcctos tanquam suos, viles tanquam aUenos ” Saxony was as much m 
Ills power as Brandenburg , and he had no such interest in tlic welfare of 
Saxony as he had in the welfare of Brandenburg He accordingly levied 
troops and exacted contnbutions throughout the enslaved piovmce, with far 
more ngour than in any part of his own dommions Seventeen thousand 
men who had been in the camp at Pima were half compelled, half persuad^ 
to enlist under their conqueror. Thus, within a few weeks from the com- 
mencement of hostilities, one of the confederates had been disarmed, and his 
weapons were now pointed against the rest 
The winter put a stop to mihlairy operations All had hitlierto gone well 
But the real tug of war was still to come It was easy to foresee that the 
year 1757 would be a memorable era m the history of Europe 
The Kmg’s scheme for the campaign was simple, bold, and" judicious 
The Duke of Cumberland with an Enghsh and Hanovenan army was m 
Western Germany, and might be able to prevent the' French troops from 
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attacUmg Prussia The Ru-ssims, coniincd by their snotts, Avmild proteUy 
not stir till the spring was far ad^aacud Saxony rvas pmstrated. Sweden 
could do nothing very important/ Dunuga few months Fredenovvould have 
to deal with Auatna alont Even thus the odds wcreagaiust him.; Batabdity 
and courage have often triumphed agauiat odds still more formidabtv 
Early m 1757 the Prussian army m S.w)u> began to move, (Through 
four defiles in the moanUtins they came pounng into Bohemia. Pri^e nas 
the King’s first mark,jbut tlie ulterior object v.as probably Vienna'- 'At 
Prague lay hlarshal Brown with one great ann> Dauu, the most cautious 
and fortunate of the Austrian captains, , was advancmg with another. 
Frederic determmed to overwhelm Brown before Daun should arrive ,0n 
the sixth of hlay was fought, under those walU which, a hundred aiul tbnty 
jeats before, had witnessed the victory of the Cathohe league and the, flight 
of the unhappy P-xlatme, a balUe more bloody than any wmch Europe laW 
during the long interval between hlalplaquet and Eylan The King and 
Pnnee Ferdinand of BrunawicL were distmguislicd on that day by llicif 
valour and exertions But the chief glory was with Sthvvenn When the 
Prussian infantry wavered, the stout old marshal snatched the cploum from 
an ensign, and, waving them m die air, led back his regiment to the charge. 
Thus at seventy-two years of age he fell m the thickest battle, still grasping 
the standard which bears tlie Slack eagle on the field argent The victory 
remamed with die King , but it had hten dearly purchased. Whole columns' 
of his bravest warriors had &llen He admitted that lie had lost eighteen 
thousand men. Of the enemy,, twenty-four thousand had been killed, ^ 
wounded, or taken , . ' j 

Pqrt of the defeated army was shut up m Prague Part fled to join 
the troops winch, under the command of Diuu, were now dose at hand 
I’tcdenc determmed to play over the same game which had succeeded at 
Lowositz He left a large force to besiege Prague, and at, the head of thirty 
thousand men he marched against Baun > The cautious Marshal, though 
he had a great supenonty m numbers, would risk nothmg He occupied jit 
Kolm a position almost impiegnable, and awaited die attack of the King 
It was the eighteenth of June, a day which, if the Greek superstition 
still retained its influence, would be held sacred to Nemesis, aday onwluoh 
die two greatest princes of modern tunes were taught, by a terrible experi- 
ence, that peillier skill nor valour can. fix the inconstancy of fortune The 
battle began before noon , and part of the Prussian army maintained the 
contest tdl af^er the midsummer sun had gpne down. I5ut at length the 
King found that his troops, having been repeatedly dnven back with frightful 
carnage, cordd^no longer be led to the charge . He was with difficulty per- 
suaded to quit the fiela.i , The officers of his personal staff were under the 
necessity of expostulating with him, and one of them took the hberty t<J 
say, “Docs your Majesty mean to. storm the batteries alone?” Thirteen 
thousand of ms bravest followers had perished Nothing remained for,hur 
but to retreat ,m good order, to raise the siege of Prague;, and' to huny hu 
army by different routes put of Bohemia. * . . ' 

, This stroke seemed to be final Frcdenc’s situation had at best been such, 
that only an unmterrupted iwn of good luck could save him, as it seemed, 
fipm rum And now, almost in the outset of the .contest, he had met witl 
a chedc which, even in a war between equal powers, would have been fell 
as senous. He had owed mudi-to the opinion. which all Europe entertamed 
of his army,^ §mce his accession, his sofffiers had m many successive battles 
been,victonpqs"ovei theAustnans. But the glory had departed from bis 
arms All whom Ins malevolent sarcasms hack wounded, made haste to 
-avenge themselves by scoffing.at the scoffer > IIis soldiers had ceased to 
confide m his $tar In every part of Ins camp his dispositions vyeie severely 
cnticised. Even m Ins own family hi. had detractors His next brother, 
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heir>prcsumpt}\e, or rather, m truth, har<apparcnt tlio throne, 
and great-grandfather of the preseut king, could not refravn from lamenting 
hw o\in fate and that of the House of Ilohciuollem, once so great and so 
prosperous hut now, by the rash ambition of tts chief, made a by-word to 
all nations Theso coinplainis, and some blunders ^Yhlch Wilham comraitted 
during the retreat from Bohemia, called forth the bitter displeasure of tlie 
mexomble ICmg The prince’s heart was broken by the cutting reproaches 
_of hu, brodier , he quitted the aniiy, retired to a counity seat, and ui a short 
time died of sluunc and vcaation. 

It seemed tl.at llie Kmg’s distress could hardly be increased Yet at this 
moment another blow not lc:;b ternblv than that of Kolm fell upon him 
Ilie French undu* Marshal D’Estrees had imadcd Germany The Duke of 
Cumberland liad gnen Oiem battle at Hastembedw, and had been defeated 
In order to sa\c the Electorate of Hanoi er from cntirt. subjugation, he had 
made, at Closlcr Seicn, an arrangemtiit with the French Generals, rvhicli 
kft them at hbuly to turn their anus agamst the Prussian dominions 
That nothing might be wanting to Fredenc’s distress, he lost his mother 
just at this tune , and he appears to haie felt the loss more than was to be es.- 
peeled fiom the hardness and seventy of his character In truth, his misfor- 
tunes Itad now cut to the quick 1 he mocker, the tyrant, the most ngorous, 

the mosnmpcnous, the most cynical of men, was very unhappy PIis face 
was sohrggard and his fonn so thin, that when on his return from Bohemia he 

E asscd through Leipstc, the people hardly knew huu again His sleep was 
roken , die teats, m spile of himself, oHcn started into his eyes , and the 
grave began to present itself to lus agitated uund as the best refuge fronj 
aiiscryand dishonour, His resolution was fixed never to be taken altvc, 
and never to make peace on condition of descending fiom lus place among 
die powers of Europe He saw nodnng left foe hmv except to die , and he 
delioeratcly chose lus mode of death He always carried about with him a 
sure and speedy poison ui a small glass case , and to the few m whom he 
placed conhdcncc, he made no mystery of his resolution, 

But we should very imperfectly describe the state of Frederic's mind, if 
We. left out ot view the laughable pecuhariUcs which contrasted so singularly 
With the gravity, energy, and harshness of his character It is difficult to 
say whether the tragic or the comic predominated m tlie strange scene w'hidi 
was then acting In the midst of aB the great King's calamities, his passion 
for writing indifferent poetry grew stronger and stronger Enemies all round 
huu, despair m his heart, pills of conosivc sublimate hidden m lus clones, 
he poured forth hundreds upon hundreds of lines, hateful to gods and men, 
the insipid dregs of Voltaire’s Hippocrene, the famt echo of die lyre of 
Chaulieu It is amusing to compare what he did duniig the last montlis of 
1757, with what he wrote dunng the same tmie It may bg doubted vyhether 
any equal portion of the life of Hannibal, of Ciesar, or of Napoleon, w ill 
bc^ a companson vviUi that short penod, the most brilliant in the history 
of Prussia and of Frederic Yet at this very tune the scanty leisure of the 
lUiistnous warrior was employed in produemg odes and episdes, a little better 
than Cibber’s and a hide worse than Hayley’s Here and there a manly 
stnlimeiit whicli deserves to hem prose makes jts appearance m company 
\v ith Prometlicus and Orpheus, Elysium and Acheron, die plnintiv e Philomel , 
the poppiqs of Morpheus, apd all the other frippery w hich, like a robe tossed 
by a proud beauty to her waitmg-vvoman, has long been contemptuously 
abandoned by gemus to mediocrity ‘ We hardly, knovv any mstance of the 
strength and weakness of human nature so striking, and so grotesque, os the 
character of tins haughty, vigilant, resolute, sagacious blue-stockmg, half 
Mithndates and, half Tnssotm, benrmg up agamst a world m arms, with an 
ounce of poison m one pocket and a quire of bad verses in the other 
Frederic luad some tune licfore made rdY,anqes tou nrds a recorediation w nil 
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Voltaire , and some civil Ictlcra had passed betn een them After the battle , 
of Kolm their epistolary intercourse became, at least m secmin]^, fneiidly 
and conhdcntnl Wc do not know any collection of Letters which tlirowa 
so much light on the darkest and most intricate parts of human nature, as 
the correspondence of these stnnge beings after they had exchanged forgive- 
ness Both felt that the quarrel had lowered them in the public cstiioation 
They admired each other They stood in need of each other The great ' 
King avished to be handed down to posterity by the great Writer.^ The 
great Writer felt himstlf exalted by the homage of the great King Vet the 
wounds which they had inflicted on eacli other were too deep to U. Lffaced, or 
even perfectly healed Not onl) did the scars rtmam ; the sore places often 
festered and bled afresh 1 In. letters consisted fur tlie most part of comph- 

ments, thanks, offers of service, assurances of attachment But if any thing 
brought back to Fredvne’s rtcollecuon the cmining ind mischievous pranlte 
by which Voltaire had provoked him, some expression of contempt and dis 
pleasure broke fortli in the midst of eulogy it was much worse when any 
thing recalled to the mind of Voltaire tlic outrages which he and his kins 
woman had suiTcred at Frankfort All at once his flovving pan^ync was 
turned into invective “Remember how you beliavcd to rat hor your 
sake I have lost the favour of my native king For jour sake I amaae\ilt 
from my countiy 1 loved you I trusted tnystlf to >011 I had no wash 
but to end my life m jour service And vvhat was my reward ? ' Stopped 
of all that you had bestowed on m^ the key, the order, the pension, Ivras 
forced to fly from your terntoncs I was hunted as if I Imd bceu a deserter 
from your grenadiers I was arrested, insulted, plundered Afy luccc was 
dragged through the mud of Frankfort by your soldiers, as if she had been 
some wretched follower of your camp Vou have great talents Vou have 
good qualities But you have one odious vice You delight m the abase- 
ment of your fellow-creatures. You have brought disgrace ou tlic name of 
philosopher You have given some colour to the slanders of the bigpis, who 
say that no confidence can be placed m the justice or hiimamtj of those who 
reject the Christian faith ” Then the King answers, with less heat but equal 
severity — “ You know that jou behaved shamefully in Prussia It waswell’ 
for you that you had to deid with a man so indulgent to the mfinnities of 
genius as I am You nclily deserved to see the inside of a dungeon-" Your, 
talents are not more widely known than jour faithlessness and yourmaleVo- 
lence. The grave itself is no asylum from your spite- Maupertuls js dead , 
hut you still go on calumraatmg and deriding him, as if you bad not inado- 
him miserable enough while he was hvmg Let us have no more of this 
And, above all, let me hear no more of yoiu niece I am sick to death <?f 
her name I can bear witli your faults for the sake of jour im-nts , but she 
has not written Mahomet or Mcropc ” - ^ 

An explosion of this kind, it might be supposed, would necessardy put an 
end to all amicable communication. But it was not so After cvciy out- 
break of lU humour this extraordinary pair became more lovang than before, 
and exchanged compliments and assurances of mutual regard wath a won- 
derful air of sincerity , 

It may well be supposed that men who wrote thus to each otlier were not 
very guarded m vvhat they said of each other The English ambassador, 
Mitdiell, who knew that the King of Prussia was constantly writing to Vol 
taire with the greatest freedom on the most important subjects, was amazed 
to hear his Majesty designate this highly favoured correspondent as a bad- 
hearted feUow, the greatest rascal on the face of the earth And the lan- 
guage which the poet held about the King was not much more respectful 
It would probably have puzzled Voltaire lumself to say wliatwos Ins real 
feeling tow ords Frederic. It was compounded of all sentiments, from enmity 
to fnendship, and from sconi to admiration , and the proportions in which 
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these dements were mixed, duutged every moment. The old patnardi 
resembled the spoiled child who screams, 'stamps, cufi^ laughs, kisses, and 
cuddles wathm one quarter of an hour His resentment ^vas not extin- 
guished , yet he was not without sympathy for his old fnend As a French- 
man, he wished success to the arms of his country As a philosopher, he 
was anxious for the stability of a throne on which a plnlosophcr sal He 
longed both to serte and to humble Frederic There n-as one way and only 
one in whidt all his conflicting feelings could at once be gratified If Fre- 
deric were preserved by the mterfercnce of France, if it were knoivn Jhat for 
that interference he was indebted to the mediation of Voltaire, this would 
indeed be dehaous revenge , this would indeed be to heap coals of fire on 
that haughty head Nor did the vam and restless poet tmnk it impossible 
that he might, from Ins hermitage near the Alps, dictate peace to Furope 
D’J&tr&s had quitted Hanover, and the command of the Frencli army had 
been intrusted to the Duke of l^chelieu, a man whose chief distinction was 
derived from Ins success 111 gallantry Kichcheu was in trutli tlie most emi- 
nent of that race of seducers by profession, who furnished Crebillon the 
younger and La Clos with models for tlicir heroes In his earlier dajs the 
royal house itself had not been secure from his presumptuous love He was 
believed to have earned his conquests into the family of Orleans , and some 
suspected that he was not unconcerned in the mystenous remorse winch em- 
bittered the last hours of the charming mother of Lewis the Fifteenth But 
the Duke vv as now sixty j ears old \V ith a heart deeply comipted by vice, 
a head long accustomed to think only on trifles, an impaired constitution, 
an impaired fortune, and, worst of all, a very re<l nose, he was entering on 
a dull, frivolous, and unrcspccted old age Without one qualification for 
military command, except that personal courage which was common between 
him and the whole nohihty of France, he had been placed at the head of 
tlic anny of Hanover, and m that situation he did ms best to repair, by 
extortion and corruption, the injury which he had done to his property by a 
life of dissolute profusion 

The Duke of Richelieu to the end of his life hated the plulosophers as a 
sect, not for those parts of then system which a good and wise man would 
have condemned, but for their virtues, for their spmt of free enquiry, and for 
their hatred of those social abuses of which he was himself the personifica- 
tion But he, like many of those who thought with him, excepted Voltaire 
from the list of proscribed wnters He frequently sent fialtenng lettem to 
Femcy He did the patnarch the honour to borrow money of him, and even 
earned this condescenduig fnendship so far as to forget to pay the interest 
Voltaire thought that it might he m his power to bring the Duke and the King 
of Pruffiia into communication with each otlicr He wrote earnestly to both , 
and he so far succeeded that a correspondence between them was commenced 

But It was to very different means Uiat Fredenc was to owe his dchverance 
At the beginning of November, the net seemed to have closed completely 
round him The Russians were m the field, and were spreadmg devastation 
through lus eastern piovinccs Silesiawasoverrunby the Austrians A great 
French army was advancing from the west under the command of Marshal 
Souhtsc, a prince of tlie great Amioncan house of Rohan Berlin itself had 
been taken'and plunder^ by the Croations Such was the situation from 
whicli Fredenc extricated himself, with dazzling glory, m the short space of 
thirty days 

He marched first against Soubise On the fifth of November tlie armies 
met at Rosbacli. The French were two to one , but they were ill discip- 
lined, and their general was a dunce Hie tactics of Fredeni^ and the well- 
rcgulalcd valour of the Fnissian troops, obtained a complete victory Seven 
thousand of the invaders were made pnsoners Their guns, their colours, 
their baggage, fell into the hands of the conquerors Those who escaped 
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by the fair hair and the clear blue eye of Gennany Never smce the dis-> 
solution of the empire of Chailemague, had the Teutonic race won such a 
held against the French The tidings called forth a general burst of delight 
and pnde irom the whole of the great family which spoke the various dialects 
of the ancient language of Anmnius t The fame of Ffedenc began to supply, 
in some degree, the place of a common government and of a common capitm 
It'became a ndlymg pomt for all > true Germans, a subject of mutual con- 
gratulation to the Bavarian and the Westphalian, to the citizen, of Frankfort 
and the citizen of Nurembuig Then first it was mamfh^t that the Germans 
were truly a nation Then first was disceinible that patnotic spmt which, 
in 1813, achieved tlie great deliverance of central Europe, and which still 
guards, andlong will guard, against foreign amhibon tlie old freedom of the 
Bhine 

Norwere^the effects produced by tint celebrated day merely pohpcal 
The greatest masters of German poetry and eloquence have admitted that, 
though the great King neitha valued nor understood his native language, 
though he looked on France as the only seat of taste and philosophy, jet, 
in his own despite, he did much to emancipate thegemus of his counttymen 
from foreign yoke , and that, in the act of vaiiqmshing Soubise, he 
was, umutentionolly, rousmg the smnt winch soon tiegan to question the 
literary precedence of Boileau and Voltaire So strangely do events con- 
found all the plans of man A pnnee who read only French, who wrote 
only French, who aspued to rank os a French classic, became, quite un- 
consciously, the' means of liheratmg half the Continent from the uamimoii 
of that Frenih criticism of which he was himself, to the end of his life, a 
slave Vet even the enthusiasm of Germany in favour of Fredenc hardly 
equalled the enthusiasm of England The buth-day of our ally was celer 
brated with as much entliusiasm as that of our own sovereign , and at night 
the streets of London were m a blaze with illuminations Portraits of the 
Ilero of Rosbach, with his cocked hat and long pigtail, were in every 
house An attentive observer will, at this day, find in the parlours of 
old-fashioned mns, and m the portfolios of print-sellers, twenty portraits of 
Fredenc for one of George the Second The sign-painters were every 
where employed in touchmg up Admiral Vernon into the King of Prussia 
This enthusiasm was'strong among lehgious people, and especially among 
the Methodists, who kneiv that the French and Austnans were Papists, 
and supposed Fredenc to he the Jodiua or Gideon of the Reformed Faith 
One of Whitfield’s hearerii, on the day on which thanks for the battle of 
Lcuthen were returned at the Tabernacle, made the following exquisitely 
hidicrous entry in a diarj', part of which has come down to iis “ The Lord 
stirred up the King of Prussia and his soldiers to pray. They three 
fast days, and spent about an hour praymg and smgmg psalms before Uiey 
engaged the enemy, Q ' how good it u. to pray and fight ' ” Someyoqng 
Englishmen of rank proposed to visit Gennany as volmitecrs, for the pur- 
pose of learning the art of war under the greatest of commander?. This 
last proof ofBntish attatjimpnt and adnuratiop, Fredenc pohtdy but firmly 
declined > His camp was no place for amateur students of raihtary science 
The Prussian discipline was ngorous even to cruelty The officer?, while 
in the field, were expected to piuctise an abstemiousness and self-demal 
such as was hardly surpassed by the most ngid monastic orders. However 
noble' their> birth, however high their rank m the service, they were not 
permitted to eat from any Uung better than pewter It was a high crime 
even m a count and field-marshal to. have a single sdver spoon among his 
baggage Gay young Englishmen of twenty thousand a year, accustomed 
to liberty and to luxury, w ould not easdy submit to tliese Spartan restramts ' 
The King could not venture to keep tliem m order as he kept Ins on n • 
subjects in order Situated as he was with respect to Eimlaiid he could 
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The inisfortune was senous But of all generals Frederic understood best 
how to repair defeat, and Daun understood least how to improve victory 
In a few days the Prussian army was as formidable as before the battle The 
prospect was, however, gloomy An Austrian army under General Harscli 
had invaded Silesia, and mvested the fortress of Neisse. Daun, after his 
success at Hochkirchen, had wntten to Harsch m very confident terms — 
“ Go on mth your operations r^inst Neisse Be quite at ease as to the 
King I wiU p\e a good account of him ” In truth, the position of the 
Prussians was ^ of difficulties Between them and Sdesia lay the victon* 
ons army of Daun It was not easy for them to reach Silesia at all If 
they did reach it, th^ left Saxony exposed to the Austnaus But the vigour 
and activity of Frederic surmounted every obstacle He made a circuitous 
march of extraordinary rapidity, passed Daun, hastened into Silesia, raised 
the siege of Neisse, and drave Haisch into Bohemia Daun availed him- 
self of die Kmg’s absence to attack Dresden The Prussians defended it 
desperately ihe inhabitants of diat wealthy and polished capital begged 
ill vain for mercy from the garrison vvathin, and from the besiegers without 
The beautiful suburbs were burned to the ground It was clear that the 
town, if won at all, would be won street by street by the bayonet At this 
conjuncture came news, that Ftedenc, having cleared Silesia of his enemies, 
was returning by forced marches into Saxony Daun retired from before 
Dresden, and fdl back mto the Austnan temtones. Tlie Kmg, over heaps 
of ruins, made his tnmnphant entry mto the unhappy metropolis, which had 
so cmelly expiated the weak and perfidious policy of its sovereign It was 
now the tvventieth of November The cold weather suspended miluaiy 
operations , and the King again took up his winter quarters at Breslau 

The third of the seven terrible years was over , and Frederic still stood 
his ground He had been recently tried by domestic as well as by military 
disasters On the fourteenth of October, the day on which he was defeated 
at Hochkirchen, the day on the anniversary of which, forty eight years later, 
a defeat far more tremendous laid the Prussian monarchy in the dust, died 
Wilhelmina, Maigravine of Bareuth From the accounts which we have of 
her, by her own hand, and by the hands of the most discemmg of her contem- 
poranes, we should pronounce her to have been coaise, mdelicate, and a 
good hater, but not destitute of kmd and generous feelmgs Her nund, 
iiatumlly strong and observant, had been highly cultivated , and she wns, 
and deserved to be, F redenc’s fav ounte sister He felt the loss as much as it 
was m his iron nature to feel the loss of any thing but a provmce or a battle 

At Breslau, during the winter, he was indefatigable m his poetical labours 
The most spirited lines, perhaps, that he ever wrrote, are to he found in a 
bitter lampoon on Lew is and hladame de Pampadour, which he composed 
at this- time, and sent to Voltaire The verses were, indeed, so good, that 
Voltaire was afraid that he might himself be suspected of having written 
them, or at least of having corrected Uiem , and partly from fnght, partly, 
we fear, from love of mischief, sent tliem to the Duke of ChoiseuI, then 
prime minister of France ChoiseuI very wisely determined to encounter 
Frederic at Frederic’s owai weapons, and applied for assistance to Palissot, 
w bo liad some skill as a versifier, and some*httle talent for satire Palissot 
produced some very stinging lines on the moral and literary character of 
Fredcnc, and these luies the Duke sent to Voltaire This war of couplets, 

' following close on the carnage of Zomdoif and the conflagration of Dresden, 
illustrates -vvell the- strangely compomided character of the King of Prussia, 

At this moment he wvs assailed by a new enemy Benedict the Fourteentli, 
the best and wisest of the two hundred and fifty successors of St Peter, was 
no more During the short interv al beiw een his reign and that of his disciple 
GanganeUi, the cWf seat m the Church of Romewxv filled by Reszunico, 
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& few days, unproved liy Frederic, were wortli more dian the years of other 
ineni ' On the inoinmg after the battle, he had'got together eighteen thousand 
oflustrdiws Very soon Ins force amounted to thirty thousand ' GmisnCre 
procur^ from the neighbounng fortresses , and there was again an army 
JJerlm was for the present safe, but calamities came pouring oix the King in 
uninterrupted succession One of his gencnls, with a large body of troops, 
was taken at Ma\en, anoUier was defeated at Meissen , and when at length 
the campaign of 1759 closed, in the midst of a ngorous ivihter, the situation 
of Prussia appeared desperate The- only consoling cn cumstancc was, that, 
iiif the West, Ferdmond of Brunswick had been mom fortunate than his mas- 
ter*, and by a senes of exploits, of winch the battle of Mmden was die most 
glorious, had renioved all apprehension of danger on the side of Fiance 

The fifth year was now about to commence It seemed impossible that 
the Prussian* temtones, repeatedly devastated by hundreds of thousands of 
msaders, could longer support the 'contest But the Iving earned on ivaras 
no European power has ever earned on war, excent the Committee of Public 
Safety during the great agony of the French Revolution He governed Ins 
kingdom as he would have governed a' besieged town, not caring to what e\i 
tent property tvaS destroyed, pr the pursuit of civil life suspended, so that 
he did but make head a^mst the enemy As long as tliere was a man left 
in Prussia, that man might carry a musket , as long as there was a horse left, 
that horse might draw artillery The com waS debased, the cml functionanes 
were left unpaid , m some- provmces Civil government altogether ceased to 
exist • But there’ were sfall rye-bread and potatoes there were still lead and 
gunpoW'der and, while the means of sustainmgand destroying hfc remamed, 
Frederic was determmed to fight it out to the very last 

The earlier part of the campaign of 1 760 was unfax ourable to him Berlin 
was again occupied by the enemy Gieat contributions were levied on the 
inhabitants, and the royal palace xvas plundered But at length, after two 
years' of cakumty, victory came back to his arms At Lignitz he gamed a 
I great battle ovei Laudolin , at Torga, after a day of horrible carnage, he 
triumphed over Daun The* fifth year closed, and still the event was m sus- 
pense Lr the countnes where the war had raged, the misery and exliaus- 
lion were more appalling than ever ; but still there avere left men and beasts, 
annsandfood, andstill Fredenc fought on' Inlrutlrheliad now been baited 
into savageiiess HiS heart was ulcerated with hatred The implacable re- 
sentment wthwhich lus enemies persecuted him, tliougli onginallyprovoketl 
by his own unpnncipled ambition, exated m him a thiret for vengeance which 
he did not even attempt to conceal “ It is hatd," lie says m one of his let- 
ters, “ for man to bear w hat I bear I begm to feel that, as tlie Italians say, 
revenge is a pleasure for the gods ' My philosophy is avom out by suffeniig 
I am no samt, like those ofxvhomwve lead in die legends , and I will own 
that I should die content if only I could first infiict a portion of the misery 
which 'I'endttre ” 

Borne up by such feelmgs, he struggled witli vanous success, but constant* 
glory, tlirough the campaign of 1761 On the wliolc, tlie result of tins cam- 
paign wais disastrous to Prussia Wo great battle avas gamed by the enemy , 
but, in spite of the desperate bounds of the hunted tiger, the circle of pursuers 
avas fast closmg round him Laudohn had surprised the important fortress 
of'Schaveiduitz With that fortress, half of Silesia, and the cominand of the 
most important defiles through the movmtams, had been transferred to the 
•‘^^tnans TheRussianshadoaerpoaveredtheKing’s generals m Pomerania 
The coiimry was sp completely desolated that he began, by bis oavn confes- 
, Sion, to look round him with blaukdespair, unable to imagine avhere recruits, 
horses, or provisions avere to be found ' ‘ 

^ Just at tins time two grext events brought on a complete change 'm the 
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rclatioas of almost all the pow ers of Europe One of those events teas tbr 
retirement of Mr Fitt from oflfice , the other was the deatli of the Empress 
Elizabeth of Russia * , 

The setirement of Pitt seemed to be an omen of utter ruui to the house ot 
Erandenburg Pits proud and vehement nature was Incapable of any thing 
that looked like citner Ear or treacliery. Pie had often declared that, while 
hevvas mpower, England should never make a peaceoflftrcclit, should never, 
for any selfish object, abandon an ally tvenm the last extremity of distress 
The Continental war was lus own war Pie had been bold enough, he who 
infornicrtim&>hadattacki.d,wtthirresistrbIepowersoforatory,theHanovenan 
policy of Carteret, and the German subsidies of Newcastle, to dedare that 
Plano ver ought to be as dear to us as Hampshtn., and tliat he would conquer 
America in Germany Pie had fallen ; and the power which hcliadexeniscd 
not always with discretion, but always with vigour and genius, had devolved 
on a favountc who was the representative of the Toiy party, of the party 
vvhichhad thwarted William, which had persecuted Marlborough, andwhicli 
had given up the Catalans to the vengeance of Philip of Anjou, To make 
peace with France, to shake off, with idl, or more than all, the speed com* 
patiblc vvith decency, every Continental connevion,' these were among the 
chief objects of the new Minister The pohey then followed, inspired Prweric 
with an unjust, but deep and bitter aversion to the English name, and pro 
duced effects which are stdl felt tliroughout the civilised world To that policy 
It was owing tint, some years later, England could not nnd on the whole Con- 
tinent a single ally to stand by her, m her extreme need, against the House 
of Bourbon To that policy it was owing that Frederic, alienated from Eng 
land, was compelled to connect himself closely, dunng his later years, with 
Russia, and was induced to assist in that great crune, tlic fruitful parent of 
other great enmes, the first partition of Poland, 

Scarcely had die retreat of Mr Pitt deprived Prussia of her only ftiend, 
when the death of Elizabcdi produced an entire revolution in the politics of 
the North The Grand Duke Peter, her nephew, who now ascended the 
Russian throne, was not merely free from the prejudices wliidi his aunthad 
entertained against Frederic, but was a worshipper, a servile imitator of the 
great Kmg The days of the new CzaFs government were few and evil, 
but sullicient to produce a change m the whole state of Christendom Ho 
set die Prussian prisoners at liberty, fitted them out decendy, and sent them 
back to their master , he withdrew his troops from the provinces which 
Elizabeth had decided on incorporating with her dominions , and he absolv ed 
all those Prussian subjects, who had beui compelled to swear fealty to Russia, 
from their engagements 

Not content with concluding peace on terms favourable to Prussia, hesor 
licited rank in. the Prussian service, dressed himself in a Prussian umform, 
wore the Black Eagle of Prussia on his breast, made preparations for v ailing 
Pm^a, in order to have an interview with the object of his idolatry; and 
actually sent fifteen thousand excellent troops to reit&rce the shattered onnj , 
of Frederic Thai, strengthened, the King speedily repaired the losses of 
the preceding year, reconquered Silesia, defeated Daun' at Bucketsdorf, in- 
vested and retook Schweidmtz, and, at the close of the year, presented 
the forces of Mana Theresa a front as formidable as before tlie great reverses 

1759 Before the end of the campaign. Ins fnend tlie Emperor Peter, 
having, by a senes of absurd insultsjlo tlie institutions, manners, and feeluigs 
of his people, united them in hostibty to his person and_^ government, was 
deposed and murdered. The Empress, who, iindey the title of Cathann'c 
the Second, now assumed the supreme po^ver, was, at the commencement 
of her administration, by no means parbql to Fredenc, and refused to permit 
her troops to remain under bis command But she observed the peace jnade * 
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her hiisbiivil ; uul P»us.s.ia \\a-> no longer llireatcncd b> danger from the 

hug! ind and t mnec at the same time paired oft* together 1 hey concluded 
a treaty, b> whiclr they bound themscheato obserre neutrality w tth respeet 
to tkc'oennait unr ' lhu-> the cooittious on both sides \sere dissobcd , 
lud the onguul enemies, Austria and Prussia, remained alone confronting 
e tell othei 

Austria had undoubtedly far greater means than Prussia, and was less 
exhausted by liastibucSj, %et it seemed hardly possible that Austna could 
elfeel alone whit she hail in\am attempted to effect when supported by 
f* ranee on the one s dc, and by Russia on the other Danger also began 
lu inenaee the Iinpettal house from another quarter The Ottoman Porte 
held threatening language, and a hundred thousand 'lurks were mustered 
on the frontiers of liungiry. The pioud nwl retengeful ^irit of the Em- 
press Queen at length gate way , and, m 1 ebruarj, 1703, the peace of 
Ifubcrtsbuijjput an end' to the comlict whieh hul, during seven years, de- 
\astated Germany, Ihe king eodctl nothing Ihc whole Continent m 
arms hail proved unable to tear bilesia from that iron grasp 

The w ar w as over Fredenc w as safe His glory w as bey oiul the reach 
of envy. If he had not made conquests as \'ist as those of Alexander, of 
C »£>ar, and of Napoleon, if he hail not, on fields of battle, enjoyed the con- 
stant suciuv, of Marlborough and M eibngtoii, he had yet given an example 
lutnvallesl in liistory of what capacity and resolution can effect against the 
greatest superiority of power and the utmost spite of fortune He entered 
Uerlin m triumph, after an absence of more than six yean, 'Ihc streets were 
brillniuly lighted up , and, as he jiosscd along nv an open carriage, with 
rerdmandof lininsvvick at Ins side, tlie multitude saluted hun with loud 
praises and blessings He was moved by those marks of attachment, and 
lepcatedly exclaimed “Long live my dear people ' Long live my children'” 
Yet, even m the midst of that gay spectacle, he could not but perceive every 
where the traces of destruction and decay 'Ihe city had been more than 
once phindcreil. 'Ihe popuhtion had considerably diminished Berlin, 
however, had suffered little when compared w ith most parts of the kingdom 
Ihc rum of private fortunes, the distress of all ranks, was such as might 
appal the firmest mind Almost every piovinee had been the scat of war, 
and of war conducted with merciless ferocity Clouds of Croatians had 
descended on Silesia 1 eiis of thousands of Cossacks had been let loose on 
Pomerania and Brandenburg Ihe mete contributions levied by the in- 
vaders ainounled, it was said, to more than a hundred millions of dollars , 
md the value of wiiat they' extoUcvI, vvtis probably much less than the value 
of wliat they destroyed 'I he fields lay uncultivated I he very seed com had 
been devoured m the madness of hunger Famine and contagious maladies 
produced by famine, had swept away the herds and flocks , and there was 
reason to fear that a great pestilence among the human race was likely to 
follow m tlie tram of that tremendous war Hear fifteen thousand houses 
had been burned to the ground 'Fhe population of the kmgdom had nx 
seven years decreased to the frightful extent of ten per cent A sixth of the 
males capable of bearing arms had actually penshed on the field of battle 
In some distncls, no labourers, except women, were seen m the fields at 
harvest-time , In others, the traveller passed shuddering through a succession 
of silent villages, in which not a single inhabitant remained The currency 
had been debased, the authority of laws and magistrates had been suspended , 
the whole social system was deranged For, during that convulsive stnigglc, 
every thing that was not military violence was anarchy Even the army 
was disorganised borne great generals, and a crowd of excellent officers, 
bad fallen, and it had been impossible to supply their place. The difficulty 

3G 
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of finding rccnms had, tonard:> tlie clo'C of the 'ftar, Ijcen so great, that 
selecHon and rejection were impo%ibk Wliole battahonii were composed 
of deserters or of prisoners It wns hardly to he hoped that thirty years of 
repose and industry would repair the nun produced by seven yt.ws of havoc. 
One consolatory orcuinslanix, indeed, there was Ko debt' had ban in 
curred The burdens of the w ir b id been tcrnble, abnast insupportable , 
but no arrear was left to embarrass tlie finances m tunc of peace 
Here, for the present, we must pause We base accompanied Fredene 
to the close of his career as a wamor Possibly, when Uiese Memoirs arc 
completed, we may resume the consideration of his character, and give some 
account of his domestic and foreign policy, and of his pnvate habits, dunng 
the many years of Iraniudhty which foUoued the Seven Years’ War " 


END QF ESSAVS, 



LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME 


PREFACE 

That wlut lu called llie liistoty of the Kings and early Consuls of Rome 
is to a gieat c\tent fabulous, few scholars have, since the time of Beaufoit, 
ventured to deny It is certain that, more than three hundred and sixty 
years after the date ordinarily assigned for the foundation of the city, the 
nubile lecordsuere, \iith scarcely an exception, destroyed by the Gauls 
It IS certain that the oldest annals of the commonnealth Mere compiled 
more than a century and a half after this destruction of the records It is 
certain, therefore, that the great Latin writers of the Augustan age did 
not possess those materials, without which a tiustworthy account of the 
infancy of the republic could not possibly be framed Those writers own, 
indeed, that the chronicles to which they had access were filled with 
battles tlutwere never fought, and Consuls that were never inaugurated , 
and Me have abundant proof that, in these chronicles, events of the 
greatest iinuortance, such as the issue of the war with Pomena, and the 
issue of the war with Brennus, Mere grossly misrepresented Under these 
circumstances a wise man will look with great suspicion on the legend 
M'hich has come down to us. He will peihaos be inchned to regard the 
princes who are said to have founded the civil and religious institutions of 
Rome, the son of Mars, and the husband of iSgeria, as mere mythological 
personages, of the same class with Perseus and Ixion As he draws nearer 
and nearet to the confines of authentic history, he will become less and 
less hard of belief He will admit tliat the most important parts of the 
narrative have some foundation in truth But he will distrust almost 
all the details, not only because they seldom rest on any solid evidence, 
but also because he will constantly detect in them, even when they are 
, within the limits of physical possibility, that peculiar character, more easily 
unnerstood than defined, which distinguishes the creations of the imagi- 
nation from the reabties of the world in which we live 
The early history of Rome is indeed far more poetical than anything else 
in Latin literature The loves of the Vestal and the God of War, the 
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cradle hid among ilie jccd» of Tiber, the fig tiee, the ‘ihe-ivolf, the shep* 
hcrd’ii cabin, the recognition, tiic fiatncidc, the rape of the Sabincj, me 
death of rarpeia, the fall of llostu; Ilottilms, the stuigglc of >tellus 
Cuitius thiough the marsh, the women rusliiiig with torn raiment and 
niiihevellcd hair between their fathcis and their hniband#, the nignily 
iiieelmgs of Isuma and theKymph by the well m the sacicd gioie,'tiic 
fight of the thiee Romans and the three Alban-, the purchase of the 
Sibtlliiie boohs, the come of riilha, the simulated madness of Brutus, 
the ambiguous reply of the Delphian oracle to the Tarqntiis, the wrongs 
of Lucrctia, the heroic actions of Iforatms Codes, of Scmsola, and of 
t lalia, the battle of Regilhis won bv the aid of Castor and Pollux, (he 
defence of Crcmcra, the tonciimg story of Coriolaiius, the still more 
touching storv of Viiginia, the wild legend about the dnnnng of, the 
Vlban lake, the combat between Valentis Corvus and the gigantic Gaul, 
are among the many instances which will at once suggest themselves to 
every reader ^ 

In the narrative of Li\y, w'lto was. a man of fine imagination, these 
stones letain mucii of then genuine character Nor could even the taste- 
less Dionysius distort and mutilate them 111*0 mere prose Ihe poetry 
shines, m spite of him, througli the dreary pedantry of his eleven books, 

It 13 disccriuble in the most tedious and in the most superficial modem 
works on the eaily times of Rome It enlivens the dulncss of the 
Universal History, and gives a charm to the most meagre abridgments o( 
Goldsmith 

liven in the age of Piutaich there were atscermng men who rejected 
the popular account of the foundation of Rome, because that account 
appeared to them to have the air, not of a history, but of a romance or a 
drama. Plutarch, who was displeased at their incredulity, had nothing ' 
better to say in reply to their aigumcnts than that chance sometimes turns 
poet, and produces trains of events not to be distinguished from the most 
c laborate plots which are constructed by art * But though the e\islence 
of a poetical element m the early history of the Great City was detected 
-o many years ago, the first critic who distinctly saw from what source 
that poetical element had been derivetl was James Peruonius, one of the 
most acute and learned antiquaries of the seventeenth century His theory, 
which, m his own days, attracted little or no notice, was revived in the 
present generation by Niebuhr, a man who w ould have been the first w nier 
of his time, if Ins talent for communicating truths had borne any proper 
lion to his talent for investigating them That theory has been adopted 


^ *'\7roJXToi» evtot? toTi to BpafianKoy ica^ it\afffxarSiBt9 ou Set ^5 tttritrr«w^, 
Twxi/i' opwyra^, oitiiv noaj fLariav £>}|»ovpyaf «OTt — /Vw/ XifJU 'This remarkable 

pa»ii>age has* been more grobsly nuhinterpretcU than any other in the Greek Hnguasc, 
w Here the sense was bo obvious T he Latin \ crsion of Cniserms, the I reach \ i-rsion of 
Amjot» the old Cnghsh version by several hands7 and the later Ibnghsb vcrsi^ by 
Langbome, arc all ctiually destitute of every trace of the meaning of the original ^ Non^e 
of the translators saw e\cn that irot^pia is a poem ^ Thej all render it an ei ent 
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liy > t\cf .1 c,«,i u>l ''«;hul.ini of our ft«n cuunlu*, mtiicul-irJ) tjy Uic Iliihaji 
oj S?, , Jiji* rioi'ci^yjr Ms Jen, aid hy Uic lamented AiiuiIJ It 

i h't Ifc i.ov {;em.t,il»> rctx \cd ht men n.tnvct=»uii whli r^3<5^lc^l 
.‘(iM;iuiy , s^iv} I, I '(.ol It tcitt on s ich jtronj( iirooi", IwHi ititcttMl aiul 
jJ, tlisi ii iviJ' net hi ci'ity auhttrtai A popular cvcoi.lwit of thi-. 
tlie >it, » d of tlitf cv‘ Icocc by winch u ii wipoortcd, may not I c wuho ii 
1 / 1 * c V"-* r cn !u* uadu^ ivio sie tmacouaiiUcd wnli il'eniiotiit hnijiujji^ 

Ihc htcfs'atc wh ch Ini come down to m 1 * oi nicr il-'le tlnn iht. 
«.c ai».er,i;tuicnt of the feccord I'uuic War, nul conMa'' almoNi etkciusdciy 
of wo.l.- feai.ior.ed on Gf\.c’,t me 'kb The 1 atm mctrci. heroic, 
lytjC, and oraii a*u, arc of Orcch opgin. The best l-itiii epto poeliy is 
tl c feeble echo of ti e Ihad ami 0(l\ajic\ ‘1 he beat Intin Lclogtica aic 
'* fnittuliou^ tf IbcoeritUa. 'Iht, ]da*i lO tie moii. finished nmiciiL poem 
l‘i tl.c 1-Um toUjUe was ukeii bom HeiiOi. The I.i.m irii;<aie^ aio 
bid eojnty; oi the insaVcrp.eocs of ‘'o, diodes nml Funinde' 1 tie 1-iUii 
comeuiM itv (roc irmsiatuin» fiom Iiciaoohihis, Mcmtidcr, and Apollo 
uoit e Tiic I aim philosophy w ts borrowed, wiihoi' liter ttiuii, from the 
To ti>o md the- Ac’dtinv - 11 d iiictireit oriior. constantly propo.td 
t> 4 I cmstives Is ji,i ierws t’ e sjjscehea of l>emosdients md 1 ysias. 

I'ut there \,As rn esther lattm htcriinrt., i htetiture liuly Ismn, which 
has aholS} perished, vilueh Ind, iinced, almost wholly pciishcd loiii* 
liefofo tho e whom we ue m iht hilnt of Hijiromsj aa the fjrtiiest Latin 
oners wete tutn liiat hu'catuie a) ounded with mcitieil tminiicec, 
such .is ifc fonii 1 in every country wheie ihnc is mueli cmiosiiv iiul mtd 
li<><ru.rt but httk leiii 11^ ii.d wtiiiii,; All iiuniaii biini;., not ntteilv 
Aa\i,>u, Ion,' for sonic infoiJiutiou iboiit ]iisi tmits, i«d iru riebglttwl bv 
naniUvcs which pic ent pieiuics .i> the. esc of the niiiul IhU ii is only in 
vris cnhglilci.cd cuiniuUiutiet that bouUsirc reidiiy aeecssibte Mctrieil 
eoniposiimit, tl cicfoie, which, tit 1 hts’hly eivihscd n uiun, ti a mere luxury , 
b, 1 1 imt.oiis iniperfeeth c.vtlned, almost 1 ueccsi> 3 ty of life, iiid is \alued 
lesson lULoutp of the plca,>ute which u guei to the cir, linn on nccouiii 
of the help winch it gives to the memory A man who cm invent 01 
emlidlish an latcrestmg xiou, and ]ntl ii into a fuiin wii.eh others miv 
tistiy retviii m their icCoUccuon, will ilwivs be hi^hiv esteemed by 1 
j<eop'e ti"er foi anuisemcnc and iiiforin u.on, but destitute ot hbtiries 
‘'ueh IS the origin of ball id poetrv, a species of eouiposition ivliich scaredv 
ever fadi to sijjii’r up md llouri'h iii every society, it 1 ceiiain point ni 
ilte piogiess towaidi lefinemcnt laciius informs us tint songs were the 
only ineinun ds of the jiaxt winch the mcieiil (Jermans possessed We 
le irn from Lucut ami fiotn Ammianiii Maicellimts tint the biivc actions 
of *he aneient GauU wcie eornuiciiior tied in the vet:>ca of llatds. During 
many ages, and through iiniiy revolution , minstrelsy letained us influence 
over both the '1 cutonic md the Celtic laet The vengtmee exacted by ihe 
spouse of Attila for the iinmiei of biegfited wis celebriled m ihynvcs, ot 
winch (leiiiiniy is still justly jnciiul *llie exploit- of Alhelstane vveie 
comnictnorited by tiie \iiglo-Six«ii«, imt those of Canute by tlie Dines, 
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clnutsof* ‘J*e"\Velsh Jmncr/mM* comc'do;m lo us. The ' 

and doubtful meuioij of Anhu^r Tn the iT T T’' ’ 

be glemed some relics of tlij* nt,i ® If 'gb lands, of Sco'Iand may still 

long struggle of tite Servians agamsM^fou ^he 

lays full of martnl spirit. We kam f,!! P®"'*-'’ recorded m ^ 

inca died, men of skill utTA i^"' ^l®reer,a that, m hen a Peruvian 

»ll the p;ople learned 

'1 he feats of Knrro'doii ’ ^”r ”* public on days of feattval 

ballads coinuoscd by limisdf^*^!r! [retboofer of lurkistan, recounted in 
Persia. Captain Peechev *” ifortheoi ’ i 

the heroic achievements of Sandwich Islandsrecite 

Mungo Park found m tJ,e heart Africa 1"'“^ »lIu!.lrious of thci?kmg^ ^ 
annalists of their rude tribes and l.i.^ f i ‘»'"S:*“g-inen, ihe'oni) 

^'I»ah Darnel, the negro prince of 

Mussulman tyrant.of hoota Torr, "^o*‘ ®ver Abdulkader.'the' 

degree of excellence among the attained a high 

patterns It attained a still In 1 tht> began to copy Tuscan. , 

hsh and liie lowland Sort i of excellence among the Eng-> / 

re«:n.h centirties Bufif 1 1“""® fifteenth,' and sit , 

for there can be'no doubt ancient Greece ; 

ballads, though widelv ^ f Plomeric poems are gtMiencally 

baiuly, " ““Po.ito., by s„w.»ily and 

P.4^'rfSSy!°b'aS^ TTa' »•«=» 

general expenence that at^a . ? * " llounsb, so is it also agreeable to 

ballad-poetry should be unH r ”i ‘’*'’ 2*5 ni the progress of society, 

manners change great foiei«n**in Knowledge advances, 

imitated The ohraseolotr^ f »i ® composition aic studied and . 
versiCcation, which liavimr rer 'i becomes obsolete Their 

beggarly when compared with the oua m?? T “PP®*** " 

such artists as Cowley and Gon<rora^ n ^ colouring of; 

by the learned and polite, linger for n despised 

and are at length too often irretneeabW^ ? of ‘he vulgar, 

ballads of Rome shoula have altoJ^ihJ ® 

•how very narrowly m smte of ti ^ disappeared, when we remember 
country and those of Snam „ ** mveiition of pnnting, those of our own 

doubt that obhvm? coC There is indeed little 

published by Bishop Perew ' **1^ ^nglBh songs equal to any that, were 
of those which i^av?be^“I' T ‘he best • . 

years ago Emiand n^se W ‘««slated,by Mi Lockhart Eighty . 
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Walter Scott, who united to' the fire of a gieal poet the minute cunositj 
and oatient diligence of a great antiquary, was but just m time to sa^e the 
precious relics of the iliiistrelsy of the Bolder In Germany, (he lay of 
the Nibelungs had been long utterly forgotten, when, in the eighteenth 
century, it was, foi the first time, printed from a manuscript in the old 
library of a noble family In truth, the only people who, through their 
whole passage from simplicity to tlie highest civilisation, never for a 
moment ceased to love and admire their old ballads, were the Greeks 

lhat the early Romans should have had ballad-poetry, and that this 
poetry should have perished, is therefore not strange It would, on the 
contraty, have been strange if the^e things bad not come to pass, and we 
should be justified m pronouncing them highly probable, even if we had 
no direct evidence on the subject. But we have oirect evidence of unques' 
tionable authoiitj. 

Ennius, who ilourished m the time of the Second Punic Wai, Mas 
regarded in the Augustan age as the father of Latin poetry He was, in 
trnth, the father of the second school of Latin poetry, the only school of 
which the works have descended to us But from Ennius himself we learn 
that there were poets who stood to him m the same relation in which the 
author of the lomance of Count Alarcos stood to Gaicilaso, or the author 
of the ‘ Lytell Geste of Robjn Hode ’ to I ord Surrey Ennius speaks of 
verses winch the Fauns and tlie Baids were wont to chant in the old time, 
when none had jet studied the graces of speech, when none had yet 
climbed the peaks sacred to the Goddesses of Grecian song ‘Where,* 
Cicero mournfully asks, ‘ are those old vemes now ? ’ * 

Contemporary with Ennius was Quintas Fabius Pictoi, the earliest of 
the Roman annalists IIis account of the infancy and youth of Romulus 
and Remus has been preserved by Dionysius, and contains a very remark- 
able reference to the ancient Latin poetry Fabms says that, in his time, 
his countrymen were still in the habit of singing ballads about the Twins 
‘Even m the hut of Faustiilus,’^so these old lays appear to have run, — 
‘ the chddreii of Rhea and Mars were, in port and in spirit, not like unto 


^ ‘ Quid ’ Uostn vetercs v etsus ul>i sunt ’ 

‘'Qaosolim Fauiu vatesque canebant v < 

Cum n«que btusarum scopulos quutiuam supetdrat, 

Kec dicti stndiosus erat”' Brutus, vviu 

The Muses, it should be observed, arc Greek divinities The Italian Goddesses' cf. 
verse were the Camcenm At a laier period, the appellabons were used indisciimiratelv 
but m the igo of Ennius there was probablj a dwUnction In the epiiaph of Xmvimv 
who was the representative of the old Italian <a:hooI of poetry, the Camren^, not the 
iliises, arc represented as grieving for the loss of then votary The * Mu'aiua sweets' 
arc evidently the peahs of Parnassus 

Scaliger, in a note on Varro We Lmgua Batata, fib vij, suggoJ^ a-ta 
ingenuitj, that the Tauns, who were represented b> the snperstu oa of a 

race of monsters, half gods and half brutes, may reaUy have been a o-iss -* 
exercised in Latium, at a verj remote period, toe same fuaefesss jriacis<i*.’K;<5e'SiS'5»e 
Magians in Persia and to the Bards in Caul 
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SK iiiehercU or cowlieras, but such that men niiqtit w eli guess them to be 
of (he blood of Kings an<l Gods * , 

Cato the Censor, who also lived in the days of the Second Punic War, 
mentioned this lost litcniurc in his lost work on the antiquities of lits 
country' Many ages, he said, before his tune, there uere ballads in pnu»e 
of illnstnous men , and these ballads itnas the fashion for the guests at 


* Oi Si at’SpuOtVTii ytvoprat, Kara, tv o^iwu'it' iX0pi^^t xal ifponiilarot o/xar, o(> 
cniM^op^ars (Cat fiovKoAott togcoref, uAX otoLs ni' Tit ufiunfie rait M fiavtAum 
ytixiuf, KM avo SaifiSiioK a-nopSt yttt<r6ai lOfii^o/itrovt, ut tfroTr varpiott umioic vbo 
I’uMatui' m iCtti I'vp ylerai — /Jtau }tat 1 79 this p4S!>a^e lias soiuetimes lieea’citeil 
as >r Dionysius had been speatiii^ in his own person, ami had Greek as he was, been 
so industrious or so fortunate as to discover some valuable remains of that early Ladii 
poetry which the greatest Latin writers of his a;;e res'etted as hopelessly lost Such 
a supposition is highly improbable , and indeed it seems clear from the contest that 
Dionysius, as Reivke and other editors evidently thoiiEht, was merely quotiiia from 
habius Fictor '1 hi. whole passage has the oir of aa cstract from aii ancient chroiucfe 
and IS introduced by the words, Kuivros prv <I>nj3tos, u Iturrwp Aeyopsros, T^c ypo^it 

Another argument may be urged which seems to deserve consideration llieauihor 
of the passage m question mentions a thatched hut which, in his time, stood between' 
the summit of Mount Palatine and the Circus. This hut, he says, was built by jRoiniilus, 
and was constantly kept m repair at the public charge, but never 111 any lespect embeV 
hslied Now, in tin. age of Dionysius there certainly was at Kome a thatched hut, said 
to have been that of Romulus. But this but, as we leant from Vitruvius, stood, not 
near the Circus, but m the Capitol {ytl 11. 1 ) If, therefore, we uiidersUond Dionysius 
to speak in his ou a person, we can recoucile his stauineiit u itli that of Vitruvius only 
by supposing that there were at Kome, m the Augustan age, two thatched huts, both 
believed to lave been built by Romula-, and both carefully repaired and heldinlngli 
honour The objections to such a sup|iosition seem to be stroni. Neither Dionysius 
nor Vitruvius speaks of more than one such hiir Dio Cassias informs us that tnace, 
during the long adniinistration of Augustas, the hut of Romulus caught fire (xlvin 4' 
liv 39) Had there been two such huts, would be nor have told us of winch he spoke’ 
An English historian would hardly give an account of a fire at Queen’s College without 
<ayiiig wbctberitwas at Queen's College Oxford, or at Queen’s^ College Cambridge 
Marcus Seneca, Macrobius, and Conon, a Creek uritei from whom Photius has made 
large extracts, mention only one hut of Romulus, that m the C ipnpl (Jf Seucca, 
Contr 1 6, MacnBuis, Sat 1 X5,PJtoUus Btbl 186) Ovid, Livy, Petromus Val 
enus Maximus, Lucius Seneca, and St Jerome mennoii only one hue of Romulus, 
without specifying the site {Ozid Fatfi^ in 183 , Liv v 53 , Ptlrontus, P ntgm 
I 'al Max IV 4 , Stneca, Consalaiia ad l/ei-’iam , D lliervu aa PauhmanwH^ 
tie Dtdi ma ) 

The whole difficulty is removed if we suppose that Dionysius was merely quotms 
Pabius Pictor Nothing is more probable tlian that the cabin, winch in the time of 
habius stood near the Circus, might, long licfore the age of Augustus, have been tran-, 
ported to the Capitgl, as the place fittest, by reason both of its safety ai d of its sanctity, 
to contain so precious a relic. ^ 

Ihc language of Plutarch confirms this by potbesis He describes, w ith gi eat precision, 
the spot where Romulus dwelt, on the slope of hlqiint Palatine leading 10 the Circus, 
but he says not a word implying that the duelling was still to be seen there Indeed 
Ins expressions imply that it was no longer there Tnc evinenci. of Solinus is still more 
to the point He, like Plutarch, describes the spot where Romulus had resided an 1 
says expressly that the hut had been there, but that in Iiis time it was there no longer 
Hie sue, u is certain, was well remembered , and prob.ibIy retained its old name, a 
Channg Crosa and the Hayiuaket have done This is prabably the explanation 
of the words, ‘c.asa Roiniilp* 111 Victo-s de criptiou of the lentli Region of Rome, 
under Valentiiinii 
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l}siiqu£is to sing m turn nliile ihe piper pm)cd ‘Wonlo,' exclaims 
Ciceio, ‘lint \%e still Ind the old ballads of winch Cato speaks ' ’ * 
Valerius Maximus gives us exactl> similar information, without mention- 
ing his anihonty, ana obseives that the ancient Koman ballads were pro 
bably of more benefit to the joung tlnn all the lectures of the Athenian 
schools, and that to the iniiuence of the national poeti'} w ere to be ascribed 
the virtues of such men as CamtUus and Fabncius f 
Vanro, whose authority on all questions connected with the antiquities 
of lus country is entitled to the greatest respect, tells us that at banquets 
1C was once the fashion for bo):> to sing, sometimes with and sometimes 
without instrumental music, ancient ballads in praise of men of former 
limes. These joung performers, he observes, wuie of unblemished char- 
acter, a circumstance whicli he probably mentioned because, among the 
Greeks, and indeed in his time among the Romans also, the morals of 
suiging-boys weie m no high repute t 

rill, tebtimony of Horace, though given incidental!}, couiirms tlie state 
mcnts of Cato, Valerius hfaximus, and Varro Ihe poet predicts that, 
under the peaceful administration of Augustus the Romans will, over tiieii 
full goblets, sing to tne pipe, after the fashion of their fathers, the deeds 
of brave captains, and the ancient legends touching tne origin of the city § 
The proposition, then, that Rome had ballad-poetry is not merely in 
I'ieU luglily probable, but is lull} proved b} direct evidence of die greatest 
weight. 

1 lus proposition being establisiied, it becomes easy to understand vvh} 
the early history of the cUy is unlike almost ever} thing else m Latin luera- 
liire, native where almost everything else is borrowed, iinagmative where 
almost ever} thing else is prosaic. We can scarcely hesitate to pronounce 


' Cicero refers twice lo this important pvssage in Cato s Antiquities — ‘ GniiiSsinius 
auctur i» Ongiuibus UisU Caui. morem apud majores hunc epularum fmsse, ut demceps, 
ipii accubatent, evnerent ad Ubiam claroram virorum Hudes atque virtutes. La quo 
{lerspiciium est, et cantus turn fuisse rescriptos vocum sonis, et carmina — Jusc Qtutst^ 
jv s. Again 'Uunani exstatent lUa carmina, qiue muUis saciihs niue suani mtatem, 
in epulis esse cantiiata a singulis convivis de claroTiiin v roruiii laudibus, in Origimbus 
scnpciim rehquit Cato — SruUu, xix 

\ ' Majores uatuin conviviis ad tibias cgregia supenorum open carmilie coinprehensa 
pvngebant, quo ad ea iniitanda juvenlutem. alacriorein reudereat Quas Athena<, 
quam scbolam, qux aliemgcna studix huic dome^.ica: divciplino: pnetuleriiii t Iiiiie 
oriebaiitiir CamiUi, Scipioiies, rabncii, Marcclli, babii ' — I'l/ Jl/ax ii t 
t ‘ 111 conviviis piieri modesti ut cautarent cariiima mtiqiia, in qmbus laiidet ennt 
iinjorum, eta'isa voce, cl cum tibicine ' Nonius, -issa voce ft 0 sola 
§ ‘ Kasqne et profestis luctbus et «acr;<, 

Inter jocosi muncra Liberi, 

, Cum prole roalionisque iiostris, - 

Rite Deos priu-. apprecati, 

\ irtule funcios, more patrum, duc-i, 

T jdis renuxto sarminc ubii',, 

1 I rojainque, et Anchisen, et almx 
^ Progemem \ enens canemu^ 


Carm iv 15 
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tint the iingnificcnt, pithetic, and truly national legends* whiUi present „ 
so striking a contrast to nil that surrounds them, are broken and defaced) 
fragments of that early poetry which, even in the age of Cato the Censor, r 
had liecomc antiquated, and of winch Tull> had never heard a line. 

, That this poetry should have been suflered to perish will not appear 
strange when \\s consider how comulete was the tnumnli of inc Greek 
genius over the public mind of Ital) It is piobaLle tliat, at an'early 
period, lloiner and lltrodolus furnished some bints, to tlieLat n minstrels,* 
but it « as not till after the war with Pj rrhus that the poetry of Koine began _ 
to put olT Its old Ausonian character The transformation was soon con 
summated The conquered, sa}-, Horace, led captive the conquerors It 
was precisely at the lime at wnicb the Roman people rose to unrivalled 
political ascendancy tint they stooned to p.iss under the in'eikctiial yoke. 
It was precisely at the lime at whicli the sceptre departed from Greece 
that the empiic of her language and of her arta became universal and des- 
potic. The revolution, indeed, w as not effected, without a struggle. Nsevius 
seems to have been the last of the ancient line of poets Unnius was die 
founder of a new d^iiast^ N cvms celebrated tlie Fir»t Punic War in 
Saturnian terse, the old national verse of Ital} I* Eniiiiissang the Second 


* See ilio Preface to the La> of the Battle of Rcsillu« , 

t Cicero speaks highly m more than one place of this poem of Kwi us, Bnmus sneered 
at It, and stok from it ' ' „ 

As to the Salumiao measure, see Hermann’s riruuntit Metnea, in g , 

llio Saturnian hue, according to the grammarians, consisted of two parts Hie fir*t 
was a catalectic dimeter lanihic, the seionduas coinpased of three trochees But the 
license taken by the early l.atm poets seems to have been almost boundless Xhe most 
perfect Satuiniaii line which has been presen ed was the work, not of a professional 
arubt, but of an amateur 

* Habunt inalnin ArLtelh Nxvio pocia; ' 

a 

There has been much diflerencc of opinion among learned men respecting the history 
of this measi^rc; That it is the same with a Greek measure used by Archilochus is 
indisputable {fientlty, Phalans, xi ) But m spite of the authority of Terennaniis 
Maitrus, and of the still higher authority of Bentley, we may venture to doubt whether 
the coincidence was not fortuitous. We constantly find the same rude and simple 
numbers in dilTerent countries, under circumstances which make it impossible to suspect 
tliat there has been imitation on cither side Bishop Heber heard the chi'dren of a 
village ,n Bengal singing *Radha, Badha,’ to the tunc of ‘ Afy boy Billy Heitliec the 
Castilian nor the German minstrels of the Middle Ages owed anything to Paros or to 
ancient Home Yet both the poem of the Cid and the poem of the Hibeluiigs contain 
111 inj Saturnian verses , os — 

^ * Fstos nuesasd mio Cid cran venidas * ^ ^ 

^ * A im lo dicen , a ti dan los orejadcs ’ 

‘ &Ian mShte michel wainder von Sifride sagen ’ 

‘ Wa ich den KOmc vinde daz sol man mir sagen ' ^ 

Indeed there cannot be a more perfect Saturnian line than one winch is sung in e\er} 
Cnglish nursery'" ‘ ' ‘ 

■* ^ * The ’queen was in her parlour eating bread and honey , ’ i ' 
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Pumc War ui numbers borrowed from the Iliad The elder poet, m the 
epitaph nhich he wrote, for himself, and which is a tine specimen of the 
early Roman diction and veisihcation, plaintively boasted that tlie Latin 
languagfe had died witli him * Thus what to Horace appeared to be 
the first faint dawn of Roman literature, appeared to Nrevius to be 
Its hopeless setting In truth, one literature was setting,' and another 
dawning 

The victory of the foreign taste was decisive and indeed we can hardly 
blame the Romans for turning away with contempt fiom the rude lays 
/ which had delighted their fathers, and giving their wliole admiration to 
the immortal productions of Greece The national romances, neglected 
by the great and the refined, whose education had been finished at Rhodes 
or Athens, continued, it may be supposed, during some generations, to 
dehgnt the vulgar While Virqtl, in hexameters of exquisite modula* 


yet the author of this line, wc may be assured, borrowed nothing from either Ns\iii$ or 
Archilochus, 

Oil the other hand, it is hy no means improbable that, two or three hundred vtars 
before the time of Cnnius, some Latin minstrel may have visited. Sybaris or Crotona, 
may have heard some verses of Archilochus sung, may have been pleased unit the 
metre, and may have introduced it at Rome Thus much is certain, that the Saturnian 
measure, if not a native of luly, was at least so early and so completely naturalised 
there tliat us foreign origin was forgotten 

Bentley sa}s indeed that tlio Saturnian measure was first brought from Greece into 
Italy hy Ksvius But this is merely v 6 t(er dtclum, to use a phrase common in our 
courts of law, and would not have been deliberately maintained by that incomparable 
critic, whose memory is held in reverence by all lovers of learning ihe arguments 
which might be brought against Bentley’s assertion — for it is mere issertion, supported 
by no evidenec— are innumerable A few will suffice 
T Bentley's assertion is opposed to the testimony of Ennius. I'nmus sneered at 
Xa.vius for writing on the First Punic War in verses such xs the old Italian bards used 
before Greek literature had been studied Now the poem of Nmvius was la Saturnian 
verse Is it possible that Ennius could have used such expressions if the Saturnian ' 
ven>e had been just imported from Greece for the first time’ 

3 Bcntlejr’s assertion is opposed to the testimony of Horace ‘When Greece,' says 
Horace, ‘introduced her arts into our uncivilised countrv, those rugged Satumiin 
numbers passed away ' Would Horace have said this if the batumian numbeis had 
been imported from Greece just before the beicamcter’ 

3 Bentley’s assertion is opposed to the testimony of Festus and of Aurelius Victor, 
boin of whom posmvely say that the most ancient prophecies attributed to the Fauns 
were in Saturnian verse 

I Bentley's assertion is opposed to the testimony of Terentiaiius Hatirus, to whom 
he has himself appealed rcrentianus Mauriis docs indeed say that the Saturnian 
measure, tliougn believed by the Romans from a very early period (‘ credidit vetustos ) 
to be of Italian invention, was really borrowed from, the Greeks But lerentianus 
Maiirus does not say that it was first borrowed by Nmvius. Nay, the expressions used 
by Tereiitianus Maurus clearly imply the contrary for how could the Romans have 
believed, from a very early penod, that this measure was the indigenous prodiictinii of 
Latium, if It was really brought over from Greece m on age of intelligence and liberal 
curiosity, in the age which gave birth to Ennius, Plautus, Cato the Censor, and other 
distinguished writers^ If Bentley’s assertion were correct, there could have been no 
more doul^t at Rome about the Greek ongitt of tho Sacuniian measure than about the 
Greek origin of hexameters or Sapphics 

Aulus Gellius, Noctes Attics, i 34 ^ 
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Uon, described lUe spoils of rustics, those ruities sveic stiU singing their > 
wild Satuinnn ballsds’*^ It ts not improbable that, at the time when 
Cicerq lamented tlic irreparable loss of the poems mentioned by Cato', a 
search among the nooUs of the Apcnpme«, as active as the search which 
fjii Walter Scott made among the descendants of the mo-.stroopers of 
1 iddcsdalc, might have biuught to flight many fine remains of ancictic 
minstrels) No such scaich was made 1 he Latin ballads perished for 
ever Yet discerning critics have thought tint they could still perceive in 
the early history of Koine numerous fragments of this lost poetr), os the 
traveller on classic ground sometimes finds, built into the heavy wall of a 
fort or convent, a pillar rich with acanthus leaver, or a frieze where the 
Amazons and Eacchanals seem to live The theatres and temples of the 
Gieek and the Konian were degraded into the quanicsof the Turk and 
the Goth Ivven so did the ancient Satiiniian poetry become the quarry 
m which a crowd of oratois and annalists found the mnteiials for their 
piose 

It is not diificult to trace the piocess by which the old songs were trails , 
muted into the fonn which they now wear Funeral panegyric and . 
chronide appear to have been the intermediate links winch connected the 
lost ballads witli the histones now extant From a veiy earl) period it 
was the usage that an oration should be pronomiccd over the remains of a 
noble Roman 'Ihe oritoi, os we learn from Polybius, was exocefed, on 
such an occasion, to recapitulate all the services which the aiicestois of the 
deceased had, from the eaihcat' time, rendered to the commonwealth 
There can be little doubt that the speaker on whom tins duty was imposed , 
would make use of all the stones suited to his purpose which were to be 
found in the popular lavs There can be as little doubt that the family of 
an eminent man would pieseive a copy of the speech which liad been pro- 
nounced over his corpse, Ihe compilers of the early chronicles would 
have lecourse to these speeches, and the great hisloiians of a latci period ^ 
would have recourse to the clnonicles 

It ma) be worth while to select a particular stoiy, ana to trace its pm - 
Irtble progress through these stages Ihe description of the migration 
of the Fabian house to Cremera is one of the finest of the many fine 
passages which he Uuck m the earlier books of Liv) Ihe Consul, clad ^ 
III liLs military garb, stands in the vestibule of ms house, inarehalhiig hi^ 
clan, thiee hundred and sia fighting men, all of the same pioud patrician 
blood, all worthy to be attended by the fasces, and to command the legions ' 

A sad and anxious retinue of fneiids accompanies the adventureia through 
the street , but the voice of lamentation i» drowned b) the shouts of 
admiring thousands As the procession passes the Capitol, pra) ers and 
vows are poured forth, but m vain Ihe devoted bond, leaving Janus on 
the right, marches to us doom, through the Gate of E\ il Luck After 
aeliieving high deeds of valoui against overwhelming numbers, all peiisli 


V See Servms, in Georg i> 3®S 
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save one cliikl, the stock fiom which the gieat Fabian race was destined 
again to spring for the safety and glory of the commonwealth That this 
fine romance, the details of which are so full of poetical truth, and so 
utterly destitute of 411 show of historical truth, came originally from some 
lay which had often been sung ivuh great applause at banquets, is in the 
highest degree probable Nor is it difficult to imagine a mode m which 
the transmission might ha\e taken place 
Ihe celebrated Quintus Fabius Maximus, who died about twenty years 
before the First Punic War, and more than forty years befoie Ennius was 
bom, IS said to have been interred with extraordmaiy pomp In the 
eulogy pronounced over his body all the gieat exploits of his ancestors 
were doubtless recounted and exaggerated If there weic then extant 
songs which gave a vivid and touching description of an ei eiit, the «adde$c 
and the most glorious in the long history of the F ibian house, nothing 
could be more natural than that the panegjrist should borrow from such 
songs their finest touche^, in oraer to adorn his speech A few generatioiia 
later the songs would perhans be forgotten, or lemembered only by shep- 
herds and vme-dresseia But the speech would certainly be pieserved in 
the archives of the Fabian nobles Fabius Pictor would be well acquainted 
with a document so inteiesting to' his personal feelings, and would mseit 
large extracts from it in his rude chronicle That chronicle, as we know, 

was the oldest to which Livy had access Livy would at a glance «is 

tmguish the bold strokes of the forgotten poet from the dull and feeble 
narrative by which they were surrounded, would retouch them w'lth a 
delicate and poweiful pencil, and would make them immortal 

1 hat this might happen at Rome can scarcely be doubted , for some 
thing very like this has happened m several countries, and, among oilier-., 
in our own Perhaps the theory of Perizonms cannot be better illustrated 
than by showing that what he supposes to have taken place lu ancient 
times has, beyond all doubt, taken place m modern times 
‘ History,’ says Hume with the utmost gravity, ‘ has preserved some 
instances of Edgar’s amours, from which, as from a specimen, we may 
form a conjecture of the rest ’ lie then tells very agreeably the stones 
of Elfleda and Elfrida, two stones which have a most suspicious air of 
romance, and which, indeed, greatly resemble, m their general charactei, 
some of the legends of early Rome He cites, as his auihonty for these 
two tales, the chronicle of William of Malmesbury, who lived m the lime 
of King Stephen The gieat majoiity of readers suppose that the device 
by which Elfrida was substituted for her voung mistress, the arbfice by 
which Athelwold obtained the hand of Elfrida, the detection of that 
artifice, the hunting party, and the xengeance ot the amorous king, aie 
things about which there 1 $ no more doubt than about the execution of 
Anne Boleyn, or the slitting of Sir John Coventry’s nose But when wc 
uim to William of Malmesbury, we find tint llume, m his eagerness to 
relate these pleasant fables, has overlooked one very important circum- 
stance William does indeed tell both the stones , but he gives us oislmct 
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«oUce tint he does not ^^a^ant their truth, and tlut they, rest ou no better 
authority than that of ballade * 

Such IS the rviy m which theic two irclUhiiown talcs hare been handed 
down Ihcy originally appeared m a poetical form They found Iheit 
waj from ballads into an old chronicle Tlie ballads perished,, the' 
chronicle remained A gre.at liistorian, some centuries aftf tne, ballaas 
had been altogether forgotten, consulted tne chronic'e He was struck by 
the Inely colouring of thc^e ancient fictions ho transferred them to hw 
pages, and thus we find inserted, as unquestionable facts, 111 a namthe 
which IS hhcly to last as long as the English tongue, the inventions of 
some minstrel whose worl s were probably never comuntted to wntuig, 
whose name is buried in oblivion, and whore dialect has become obsolete 
It must, then, be admitted to be possible, or ratlitr highly probable, that 
the stones of Eomulus and Kemus, and of tne Iloratii and Cunatn, may 
bar c had a similar origin 

Castilian literature will furnish us with another parallel case ^ ^lanans, 
the classical historian of Spain, telE the sto'y of the ill-starred marriage 
which the King Don Alonso Inought about between the heirs of Carrion 
and the two daughters of the Cid 'fbe Cid bestow eu a princely doucr 
on his sons in hw' But the young men were base and proud, cowaialy 
and cruel 1 hey were tried m danger, and found wanting They fled 
before the Moors, and once, when a lion broke out of his den, they mn 
and crouched in an unseemly hiding-place They knew that tney were 
despised, and took counsel how they might be avenged They parted 
from then father m-lawwith many signs of love, and set forth on a journey 
with Dona Elvira and Dona Sol In a solitary place the bridegrooms 
seiicd their brides, stripped them, scourged them, and departed, leavmq 
them for dead. But one of the house of Bivar, suspecting foul plaj, had 
followed the travellers in disguise The ladies were brouglit back safe t« 
the house of their father Complaint was made to the lung It was ad- 
judged by the Cortes that the dower given by the Cid should be rctutudl) 
and that the hens of Carrion together witli one of their kmdred should dc 
battle against three, knights of the party of the Cid, The guilty youths 
would have declined the combat ; but all their shifts were vain Thej 
were vanquished in the lists, and for ever disgraced, while their injured 
wives were sought in marriage bj great piinces !• 

Some Spanish writers have laboured to show, by an examination o 
dates and circumstances, that this story 15 unlme Such confutation was 
surely not needed , for the nairative is on the face of it a romance Hou 
at found Its w ay into Mariana’s history is quite clear He acknowledges 
his obli^tions to the ancient chronicles, and had doubtless before hiir 
the * Cromca del famoso Cavallero- Cid Euy Dies Campeador,’ which 
> ' " 

* ‘Jniamias fjuas post dicom magis resperssrunt caotiJeuie * £dgir appears to have 
' been most mercilessly treated in the Anglo-Saxon ballads He was lht favourite of the 
monks , and the monks and the minstrels n ere at deaolj feud < 

t Itanana, lib x cap -i 
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hid Tjctn printed as early as the jeat 1552. He little suspected that all 
the most striking passages m this chronicle Mere copied front a poem of 
the twelfth century, a poem of ivhich tne language and versification had 
liH’g been obsolete, but which glowetl with no common portion of the 
fire of the Il’ad Yet such was the fact. More than a century and a half 
after the death of Manana, this lenerable ballad, of which one imperfect 
copy on paiclimtnt, four hundred jears old, had been preserved at Buar, 
was for the first time pnnted Then it w'as found that every interesting 
circumstance of the story of the heirs of Carrion was denved by the 
eloquent Jesuit from a song of which he had never heard, and which was 
composed by a minstrel whose very name had long been forgotten.* 

Such, or nearly such, appears to have been the urocess by which the 
lost ballad-poetry of Rome was transformed into history To reverse that 
process, to transform some portions of early Roman history back into ihi, 
poetry out of which they were made, is the object of this work 

In the following poems tlte author speaks, not m his own person, but 
m the persons of ancient minstrels who know only what a Roman citizen, 
born tlitcc or four hundred years before the Christian era, may be supposed 
loliave known, and who arc in nowise above the passions and prejudices 
of their age and nation To Uiese imaginary poets must be ascribed some 
blunacrs which are so obvious chat it is unnecessary to point them out 
The real blunder would have been to represent these old poets as deeply 
V used in gener.al history, and studious of chronological accuracy To them 
must also be attributed the illiberal sneers nt the Greeks, the furious party- 
spint, the contempt for the arts of peace, the love of war for its own sake, 
the ungenerous c\ultauon over the vanquished, which the reader will some 
tunes observe lo portray a Roman of the age of Camillus or Cunus as 
superior to national antipathies, as mourning over the devastation and 
slaughter by which empire and triumphs were to be won, as looking on 
human suffering vvitli the sympathy of Howard, or as treating conquered 
enemies with the delicacy of the Black Pniice, would be to violate all 
dramauc propriety The old Romans had some great virtues, fortitude, 
temperance, veracity, spirit to resist oppression, respect for legitimate 
authority, fidelity m the observing of contracts, disinterestedness, ardent 
patnotism ; but Clinstlan chanty and chivalrous generosity were alike 
unknown to them 

It would have been obviously improper to mimic the manner of any par- 
ticular age or country Something has been borrowed, however, from our 
own old ballads, and more from Sir Walter Scott, tne great restorer of our 
ballad-poetry To the Iliad still greater obligations are due , and those 
obligations have been contracted with the less nesitation, because there is 


' ' See the account which Sanchez gives of the Bivar manuscript in the first volume of 
the Celeeaeit de Pcatat Casieilauaf aulertartt alStsfa XP Part of the story of the 
lords of Camon, in the poem of the Od, has been translated by Mr Trere in a manner 
above all praise. 
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I taiioii to beiiu c tliAt ^ulnc of tilt old L.iti*i niinbtreU rc tily liad rccuuijc to ’ 
lint mt’di'iustibk siort of poetical inia»c» - 

It would have bc.cn easy to swell thi-> little vuluitie to t very considerable 
bulk by appending notci filleu with quotations , but to a Jearned reader 
such notes ire not nece-ssary, for an unleirned reader they would have 
little mtere’st , and the judgment passed both by the learned and uy 
the unlearned on a woik of tht imagination will alwass ucnciid mucli 
more on the generd eh ineicr and spmt of sUeii a wotk tluuoninmutc 
details ^ 
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Tiierf can be hule doubt that among those parts of esrly Roman 11151017 
^vhlch had a poetical origin was the legend of Horatius Codes We have 
several versions of the storv, and these sersions differ from eadi other m 
points of no small importance Polybius, there is leason to believe, heard 
the tale recited over the remains of some Consul or Pijetor descended from 
the old Horatian patricians, for he introduces it as o specimen of the 
narratives with which the Romans were m the habit of enibelhshing their 
funeral oratory It is remarkable that, according to him, Horatius defended 
the bridge alone, and pensiied in the waters Accoiuiiig to the chronicles, 
which Livj and Dionysius followed, Horatius had two companions, swam 
safe to shore, and was loaded with honours and rewards 
T hese discrepancies are easily explained Our ow n literature, indeed, 
will furnish an exact parallel to what may have taken place at Rome It 
is highly probable that the raemorv of the war of Porsena was preserved bv 
compositions much resembling the two ballads which stand hrst m the 
Jiehes of AncutU Eitgltsk Padry In both those ballads the English, 
commanded by the Percy, fight with the Scots, commanded by the 
Douglas In one of the ballaus the Douglas is killed by a nameless 
English archer, and the Percy by a Scottish spearman m the other, the 
Percy slays the Douglas m single combat, and is himself made prisoner 
In the former, Sir Hugh ilontgomery is shot through the heart by a 
Northumbrian bowman in the latter lie is taken, and exchanged for the 
Percy, Yet both the ballads relate to the same event/ and that an event 
I'which probably took place within the memory of persons who were alive 
w hen both the ballads were made One of the minstrels saj s 

' Old men that knowen the grounds well jenoughe 
Call It the baltcll of Ottecburu 
At Otterbiirn began this spume 
Xjpon a monnyii any 
Ther was ihc dougghle Ooglas slean 
Ihe Perse never went awaj 

The Oilier poet sums no the event m the following lines 

* 1 hys fray e by gan at Ouerborne 
Pytwene the ny ghte and the day 
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I/OJ^A TIC/S. 

\ L.\.Y ^tAr>E ABOUT IHr YFAR OF 1 UF CITY CCCl \ 


I 

L \BS PoiisuN \ of Cliisiuin 
By the Mine Gods he snore 
1 li It thi. greut bouse of 1 irquia 
should sufli.r wrong; no more. 

By the Nine Gods he swore it, 

\nd named a. tiysuug day, 

And bade his messengers nde forth, 
l_ist and West and south and noith 
'1 a suniraou his orny 

II 

East and west and south and noith 
i he messengers ride fast, 

And tower and town and cottage 
II lie beard the trumpet's blast 
Si line on the fabe Etruscan 
Who lingers in his home, 

W hen Poisena of Ciusium 
Is on the march for Koine 

HI 

The horsemen and the footmen 
\re pounng in nmain 
From many a stately market-place ; 

From many n fruitful plain , 

From many a lonely hamlet. 

Which, hid by beech and pine, 

I ike an eagle’s nest, hongs on the 
treat 

Of purple Apennine , 

IV 

From lordly Volatcrrae, 

Where scowls the far famed hold 
Plied by the hands of gi ints 
For godlike kings of old , 

From sea-girt Poputoma, 

Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinia’s snowy mountain-tops 
I ringing the southern sky , 


V 

From 'the proud mart of Pisa, 

Queen of the western waves, 

Where nde Massiha's triremes 
He-ivy witli fair haired slaves , 
From where sweet Clams wanders 
1 hrough coni ind vines and flowers, 
Prom where Cortona lifts to heaven 
lier diadem of towers 

VI 

Tall lire the oaks whose acorns 
Drop in dark Auser’s nil , 

Pat are the stags that champ the 
boughs 

Of the Ciminian lull , 

Beyond all streams Chtumnas 
Is to die herdsman dear , 

Best of all pools the fowler loves 
1 he great Vobinnn mere 

a II 

But now no stroke of woodman 
Is heard by Aiiser’s riU , 

No hunter tracks the stag’s green 
prth 

Up the Cnnnnan hill ; 

Unwntched along Clitumiius 
Grazes the imlk-white steer ; 
Unlnnned the water fowl may dip 
In the Volsnnan mere, 

am 

The harvest of Arretmm, 

Ihis year, old men shall reap. 

This year, young boys m Umbro 
Shall plunge the stniggling sheep 
And in the vats of Liin,a, 

I Ins year, the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girls 
Whose sires have marched to Rome, 
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riieri. be thirtj chosen prophtt«, 
rill, uisest of the land. 

Who alwij by Ijirs Porsena 
Both mom ind l\ cuing stand 
Isvening md morn the 1 hirtj 
Ha\e turned the verses o’er, 

Inced from the right on linen white 
B) might) seers of joit, 

\ 

And with one voiee the I hirty 
Have their glad answer given 
* (jO forth, go forth, I-irs Porsena , 

Go forth, beloved of Heavtii , 
fjo, and return m glory 
lo Clusiuin’s roy.al dome , 

And hang round Nurscni’s altars 
'1 111 golden shields of Rome * 

\I 

A.nil now hath every city 
Sent up her t ile of m< 11 , 

1 he foot are fourscore thousand, 

The horse are thousantls ten 
Pefore the gates of Sutrium 
Is met the great array 
A proud man was I-ars Porsena 
t'pon Hie trvstingday 

\it 

Tor all the Etruscan annies 
Were ranged beneath his eve, 

And mtny a banished Roman, 

And many a stout ally , 

\nd with a mighty following 
To join the miester came 
The Tusculan Mamihus, 

Prince of the Latnn name 

j 

Mtr I 

Bin by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and aiTnglit 
From all the spacious champaign 
I o Rome, men took their flight 
A mile around the city. 

The throng stopped up the ways , 

A fearful sight it was to see 
Through two long nights and davs < 


JkJV 

Tor aged folks on crutches. 

And women great with child. 

\ud mothers sobbing over b ibes 
'I hat clung to them and simled, 
Vnd sick men borne m litters 
High on the necks of slaves, ' 
\nd troops of sun>burncd hiisbandmeii 
Wth reaping-hooks and staves. 

\v’ 

And droves of mules ,ind asses ' 
Laden with skins of wine, 

Vnd endless flocks of goats and sheep, 
And endless herds of kine, 

And endless trims of vvaggons 
I hat ere iked beneath the weight 
Of corn sacks and of household gowls, 
Choked every roaring gate 

Sow, from the rock Tarpeinn, ^ 
Could the wan burghers spy 
I he line of bh/mg villages 
Red in the midnight skv 
The Fathers of the City , 

Hiey sat all night and day, 

For every hour some horsi in in came 
With tidings of dismav 

XV It 

To eastward and to westward 
Have spread the Tuscan bands 
Nor house," nor fence, nor dovecote 
In Crustumerium stands 
Verbenna down to Ostia ' 

Hath wasted all the plain 
Astur hath stormed Jamcuhim. 

And the stout guards are slain 

xviir 

I wis, m all the Senate, 

'Ihere was no heart so bold. 

But sore it ached and fast a beat. 
When that ill news was told 
Forthwith^ up rose the Consul, 

Up rose the Fathers all , 

In haste they girded up their gowns. 
And liitd them to the wall 
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xi\ 

They held i council sltindmj' 

Before the River fjate , 
bhort tune Wdi there, jc well may 
guess, 

For musing or debate 
Out spake the Consul rouiidlv 
' The bridge must stmght go dan n, 
1 or, since Janiculum is lost. 

Is ought else can save the town ' 

\\ 

Just then a scout came flying. 

All wild sMth haste and fear , 

' 1 o arms * to arms ' Sir Consul 
Lars Porsena is here ' 

On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye. 

And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the skr 

x\i 

And nc.irer flist and nearer 
Doth Uic red whirlwind come , 

\nd louder still and still more loud, 

1 rom underneath that rolling cloud. 
Is heard the trumpet s war-note proud, 
1 he trampling, ind the hum 
\nd plainly and more plainly 
Now through the gloom appeals, 

1 ar to left and far to right, 

I n broken gleams of dark-blue light, 
i he long array of helmets bnglit, 
fne long array of spears 

WII 

And plamly and more plainlt. 

Above that glimmering line, 

Now might je see the banners 
Of twelve fair cities shine , 

But the banner of proud Chisium 
Was highest of them all, 

The terror of the Umbrian, 
rile terror of the Gaul 

will 

\nd plamly and more plainly 
Now might the burghers know, 

Bv port and vest, bv horse and crest, 
Lach warlike Lucumo 


i here Citnius of Arietium 
On his fleet roan was seen , 

And Astur of the fourfold shield. 

Girt with the brand none else may 
wield, 

Tolttniniiis with the bell of gold 
\nd dirk Verbenna from the hold 
By reedy Thrasymene 

\vi\ 

Tast by the royal standard, 
O’erlooking all the w ir, 

Lars Porsena of C lusium 
Sat in his ivory c ir 
By the right wheel rode Maiiiihus, 
Prince of the Latian name , 

And by the led false Sextus, 

That wrought the deed of shame 

\xv 

But when the f ice of bextus 
Was seen among the foes, 

\ veil that rent the firmament 
1 rom all the town arose 
On the house-tops was no woman 
But spat towards him and hissed. 
No child but screamed out curses. 
And shook its httle fist 

xwr 

But the Consuls brow was sad. 

And the Consul s speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall. 
And darkly at the foe 
‘Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down , 

And if they once may wm the bridge 
What hope to save the town ’ ’ 

WVH 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The Captain of the Gate 
■ T o every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late 
And how can man die better 
Than faang fearful odds, * 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his Gods, 
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Aunus from green Tifemiim, 

IwOrd of the HiU of Vines , 

And Sems, whose eight hundred slaves 
Sicken in Iha’s mines , 

And Piuis, long to CUistum 
Vassal in peace and war, 

Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that grey crag where, girt with 
towers, 

The fortress of i^equinum lowers 
O’er the pale waves of Nar 

wxvni 

Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath 
Henninuu. struck at Scius, 

And clove him to the teeth 
At Picus brave Horatiiis 
Darted one fiery thrust , 

And the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms 
Clashed m the bloody dust 

XXMV 

'flien Oenus of Falorh 

Rujhed on the Roman Three , 

And Lausuhis of Urgo, 

The rover of the sea , 

\nd Aruns of Volsinium, 

Who slew the great wild boar. 

The great wild boar that had Ins den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa’s fen, 

Aqd wasted fields, and slaughtered 
men, 

Along Albinia’s shore 
XL 

Herminius smote down Aruns 
Lartius laid Ocmis low 
Right to tho heart of Lausulus 
Horatius sent a blow 
‘ Lie there,’ he cried, ‘ fell pirate ' 

No more, aghast and pale. 

From Ostia’s walls the cro\ d shall 
mark 

The track of thy destroying bark , 

No more C impanta’s hinds sh dl fiv 
To woods and caverns when they spv 
Thy thnee accursed sail ’ 


XLt 

But now no sound of laughter 
Was heard among the foes 
A wild and wrathful clamour 
hrom all tlie vanguard rose 
Six spears’ lengths from the entrance 
Halted that deep array, 

And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow way 

XLTI 

But hark ' the cry is Astur 
And lo * the ranks dmde , 

And the great Lord of Luna 
Comes with liis stately stride 
Upon Ills ample shoulders 
Clangs loud the fourfold shield. 
And m his hand he shakes the brand 
Which none but he can wield 

\i in 

lie smiled on those bold Romans 
A smile serene and high , 

He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 

And scorn was m lus eve 
Quoth he, ‘ The she-wolfs litter 
Stand sa\agi.ly at bav 
But will y e dare lo follow 
If Astur clears the way ? ’ 

XI IV 

Then, whirling Up Ins broadsword 
With both hands to the height. 

He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might 
With shield and blade Horatius 
Right deftly turned the blow 
The blow, though tunied came yet 
too nigh , 

It missed lus helm, but gashed his 
thigh 

1 he Tuscans raised a joyful cry 
To sec the red blood flow, 

XL\ 

He reeled, and on Iltrmmtus 
He leaned one breathing space ; 
Ihcn, like a wild cat mad with 
wounds. 

Sprang nght at Astiir’s face. 
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But when the> turned their faces, 
And on the farther shore 
fcaw brave Horatius stand alone, 

1 hey w ould have crossed once moi e 


L\ 

But with a crash like thunder 
Tell every loosened beam, 

And, hkc a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream 
And a long shout of tnumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 

As to the highest turret tops 
Was splashed the \ allow foam 

LVl 

And, like a horse unbroken 
When fiist he feels the 
1 he funous river struggled lard, 

And tossed his tawny mane, 

And burst the curb, and bounded 
Rejoicing to be free, 

\nd whirling dow n, in fierce career, 
Uatllenient, and plank, and pier. 
Rushed headlong to the sea 

L\u 

\lone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind , 

Ihriee thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind 
‘Down with him'’ cried false Sex- 
tus. 

With a smile on his pale itce 
•Now yield thee,’ cried Lars Por- 
sena, 

‘ Now yield thee to our grace 


Li\ 

■Oh, Fiber' father Tiber' 
lo whom the Romans pr.iy, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman s arins,^ 
Take thou in charge this day ' ’ 

So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
Ihe good sword by Ins side. 

And With Ins harness on Ins back. 
Plunged headlong m the tide 

l\ 

No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank 
But fiiciidsand foes in dumbsurpiisc. 
With parted lips and straining eyes. 
Stood gazing where he sank , 

And when above the surges , 

1 hey saw his crest appear 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous er\ , 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer 

L\I 

But fiercelv nn the current. 

Swollen high by months of run 
And f.ist Ins blood was flowing . 

And he was sore in pain, 

And he ivy with Ins arinoui. 

And spent with changing blows , 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose 


L\ir 

Never, I ween, did swimmer. 

In such an evil case. 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing-place 
But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within. 

And our good fatner Tiber 

« -ft 




LVIII 

Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those crav en ranks to see , 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus nought spake he , 

But he saw on Pilatmus 

Ihe white porch of his home , 
And he spake to the noble nver 
lhat rolls by the towers oPRonic 


• Our ladj e bare upp her chinne ' 

Ballad o/Chtlde Waters 

* Never heavier man and horse 
Stemmed a midnight torrent’s force , 

Vet, through goodheart and our Ladj s 

grace. 

At length he gained the landing place 
Lay e/the Last Minstrel, I 
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‘ Curse on liiin ! ' quoth S iCe Sextus , 

“ W^jll not (he vjUiin drown? 

But for tins slty, ere close of d.iy 
Wt. should have s.tckcd the town ' ’ 
•Hevtn help Inm*’ quoth 
I'orsena, 

* And bring him safe to shore , 

I'or such a gall.uit ft,it of arms 
Was never seen before ’ 

l\i\ 

And now he feels the bottom , 

Now on dry earth he stands , 

Now round him throng the r.ithcrs 
To picss his got} hands , 

And now, with shouts ind cl ippmg, 
And noise of weeping loud 
lie enters through the River Gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd 

LW 

They gave him of the corn land, 

That was of public right. 

As much as' two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn nil night, 
\nd they m.ade a molten image, 

\nd set it up on high, 

\nd there it St iiids unto tins daj 
To witness if I he 

IWJ. 

It stands m the Comitiuin, 

Plain for all folk to see , 

Horatius in his harness, ’ 

Halting upon one knee 
And underneath is written. 

In letters all of gold. 

How vaUantI) he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old 


1X\1I 

And still his name sounus stirring 
Unto the men of Romo, 

As the trumpet blast that cries lo them 
'lo charge tiie Volseian homo, 
And wives stilf pray to Juno 
Tor boys with hearts as boldi * 
As his who kept the bridge so well ^ 
In the btavc daja ofold. 

) 

1 \\ UI 

And m the nights of wintci 
When the eold north winds blow, 
And the long how hag of the wro'ves 
Is huard amidst the snow , 

When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the lenipcstS dm, , ‘ 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar 'otider yet within , 

r'Cix. ^ 

When tlie oldest cask is opened 
And Dip largest lamp is ht , 

When the chestnuts glow tn Die em 
bers, , 

Vnd the kid turns on the spit , 
When young and old m circle 
Around the firebrands close , •' 

\V ben the girls are w c iv mg baskets, 
And the lads nre shaping bow s 

t 

LXX 

When thegoodunniiiends his armour. 
And trim's his helmet’s plume, 
When the goodwife's shuttle inemly 
Goes ilashing through the loom , ‘ 
With weeping and with laughter ' 
Still is the story told, , 

How well Horatius kept the bndge 
lu the brave dajs of old 
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The follow lug poem is 'lupposed to have been produced about ninety jeari 
after the lay of Iloritius. Some persons mentioned in the lay of Hoiatms 
mabe their appearance again, and some aiipellations and epithets used in 
the Hy ot Iloratius have been purposely repeated for, in an age of ballad- 
poetry, It scarcely ever fails to happen tnat certain phrases come to be 
appropnaUd to certain men and things, and aie regularh applied to those 
ni«.n and things by every minstrel Thus we find, both m the Ilonicnc 
poems and in Hesiod §i7i 'Hpai ~fpiu\vTct ’Aw^iyinjeir, Starropot 
'Apr^ei^vriii, esTaTuXos EXiurit cpck * iiu*.iS/ioio 1 hus, too, in oui 

own national songs, Houghs is almost always the donghty Doughs Eng- 
land IS merry England all the gold is red , and all the ladies are gay 
1 he piincipal diatinctioii between the lay of Iloratius ana the lay of the 
I ake RegiHus is that the former is meant to be purely Homan, while the 
latter, tiiough national in its general spirit, has a slight tiiictuie of Greek 
learning and of Greek superstition. The stoiy of the Tarqiuns, as it nas 
come down to u«, appears to have been compiled from the works o*' several 
popular poets , ana one at least, of those poet^ appears to have visited the 
Greek colon cs in Italy, if not Greece itself, and to have had some acquaint- 
ance w uh the w orks of Homer and Herodotus Many of the most striking 
aaventu-es of the house of raiquui, before Lucretia makca her appear- 
ance, have a Greek character Ihe larquins themselves are represented 
as Corinthian nobles of the great house of the Baccliiadae, driven from 
their country by the tvranny of that Cypschis, the tale of vvho'e strange 
escape Herodotus has related with incomparable simplicity and liveliness.* 
Livy and Dionysius tell us that when larquin the Proud was asked what 
was the best mode of goveming a conquered city, he replied only by 
beatirg down, with his staff all the tallest poppies mhts garaen + Ihis is 
exactly what Herodotus, m the passage to which reference has already 
been made, relates of the counsel given to Penander, the son of Cypselus 
Tiie stratagem by wmdi the town of Gabii is brought under the power of 


■*1 Herodotus, v 53 Livy, i 34 Dionysius, in 46 
t Livy, i S4 Donysms, IV 56 
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llic larquina ts, again, obviously copied ftom IKrodotus * The embasiy 
of Uie young i arquins lo the oracle at Delphi b jUbt such a slot) aa uemd > 
be told by n poet whoac head uas full of the Greek mjlnplogi , and the 
'inibigiioua ansuer returned by Apollo »s in the exact style of the propiie* 
cits uhicli, according to ILrodotus, lurtd Crcesuslo destruclioi ‘ Ihen 
the charaUcr of llu, nan alive chingcs From the first mention of Luaetia 
lo the ibtrcat of I’orsena nothing seems to be borrowed from foreign 
sourtfcs The \illany of SeMii-i, the suicide of his mcIiio, the ruolnlion, 
the death of the sous of Brutus, the defence of the bridge, Mucuis burning 
Ills Iniuljt Cloeln. sa immtiig through Tiber, seem to be all strictly Roman 
lJut Mhcn vie have dom. with the Tuscan war, and entei upon- the war 
M itb the Latuics, ii e are again struck by the Creek air of llie siorj “ The 
Diltle of the Lake Rcgillus is m all respects a Homeric battle, except 
that the combatants rule astride on their horses, instead of driving 
chaiiots The mass of fighting men is hardly mentioned The leaders 
single each other out, and engage band to band The great object of the 
warriors on both sides is, as in the Iliad, to obtain possession of the snods' 
and bodies of the slam , and several circumstances are related ivliicli 
forcibly remind us of the great slaughter round the corpses of Sarpedon 
and Palroclus 

But tlicic Is one circiiinslance which dcseivcs especial notice Both the 
liar of Troy and the war of Regillus iitie caused by the licentious passions 
of young princes, who were therefore peculiarly bound not to be sparing 
of lluir oviu pcisons in the di> of battle Now the conduct of bexlus 
at Kcgillus, as described by Livi, so exactly rtscmbles that of Pans, a* 
described at the beginning of the llurd book of the Ilud, that it is difiicull 
to believe the rcseinblanee accidental Pans appears befoie the Irojan 
ratlin, defying the bravest Greek to encounter him , 

Tpuirlv fitv vpo/iaxifei' ’ANffavo/ios OfoeiSijt, , 

’Apyeluv rpoKaXifcTO irainras aptarm ' - , 

avripiou pa-jcia'CLaOai h> au^ otitorrjri, 

Liv 7 introduces Sextus m a similar manner ‘Ferocem juvenem Tar 
quiniuro, ostentantem se in pinna exsulum acie ' Menelaus rushes to meet 
Pans A Roman noble, eager for vengeance, spurs his horse towards 
Sextus Both the guilty princes are instantly terror-stucken 

t S' 

Tiv S lis qSv fvorjaw 'AXi^avSpos ffeoetSjjs 
«>' TTpopaxoiat fpaviPTa, KaTev^ijYtj ^l\oi> 

S’ eT&puv els ISvos x%»’ oKeeb’Uf 

* 1 arquinius,* says Livy, * retro in aginen suoiaim infenso cessit Iiosti ’ 


* Hcrodotiif, 111^ is^ Livy, i 53 ’ 

t M dc'Pouilly attempted, a hundred and inent} jears ago, to prove that the story 
ofhluctus was of Greek origin , but he was ognally confuted by the Ahbc hal'icri See 
"ftinoirts lie r A'adimie Jes lascnfittonSf \\ 37,66 , ' 
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If Uito ne a foiluilows comciilcncej it is one of ihe most extraordinary m 
lileiacure 

In the following poem, therefore, images and incidents ha\e been bor- 
rowed, not merely without scruple, bnt on piniciple, fiom the mconipaiable 
Inltle-piects of Homer. 

The popular belief at Rome, front an earlv period, seems to have been 
that the event of the great day of Regillus was deemed by supernatural 
agency Castor and Pollux, it was said, had fought, armed and mounted, 
at the head of the legions of the commonwealth, and had afterwards 
carried the news of the victory with inciedible speed to the city The well 
m the Forum at which they had alighted was pointed out. Near the well 
rose their ancient temple A great festival was kept to their honour on 
the Ides of Qumtilis, supposed to be the anniversary of the battle , and on 
that day siuiiptuous sacrifices were offered to them at the public charge 
One spot on the iiiargiii of I ake Regillus was regarded during many ages 
with superstitious awe A mark, resembling in shape a horse’s hoof, was 
discetmble in the volcanic rock ; and this mark was believed to have been 
made by one of the celestial chargers 

How the legend originated cannot now be ascertained but we may 
easily imagine several wavs in which it might have oiiginated , nor is it at 
all necessary to suppose, with Julius rrontimis, that two young men were 
messed up by the Dictator to personate the sons of Leda I* is probable 
that Livy is correct when he says that the Roman general, m the hour of 
peril, vowed a temnle to Castor If so, nothing could be moie natural 
than that the multitiule should asertbe the victory to the favour of the 
1 w in Oods When such was the prevailing sentiment, any man who 
chose to declare that, in the midst of the confusion and slaughter, he had 
seen two godlike foims on white horses scattering the Latincs, would find 
ready credence. We know, indeed, that, m modern times, a very similai 
story actually lound credence among a people much more civilised than the 
Romans of the hfth century before Christ A chaplain of Cortes, writing 
about thirty years after the conquest of Mexico, m an age of pnnting 
presses, libraries, universities, scholars, logicians, jurists, and statesmen, 
bail the face to assert that, in one engagement against the Indians, Saint 
James had appeared on a grey horse at tin. head of the Castilian adven- 
turers Many of those adventurers were living when this he was printed 
One of them, lionest Bernal Diaz, wrote an account of the expedition lie 
had the evidence of his own senses against the legend , but he seems to 
have distrusted even the evidence of his own senses He says that he was 
in the battle, and that he saw a grey horse with a man on his back, but 
that the man was, to his thinking, Francesco de Morla, and not the cver- 
hleised apostle Saint James ‘ Nevertheless,' Bernal adds, *it may be that 
the person on the grey hoise was the glorious apostle Saint James, and 
that I, sinner that I am, was unworthy to see him ’ The Romans of the 
age of Cincinnatus weie probaoly quite as credulous as the Spanish subjects 
of Chailes the Fifth It is therefore conceivable that the appearance of 
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Cas'or ■'nd Polhix '»iy In^e bcuoinc ju article of taitli lieibfc llie gtriiri; 
tioij winch had fought it Regilhu h id passed awaj, yox could an> dr ih» 
be more imlur-il than tint the }>oets of the ne''t agu should cmbe}hsh tnis 
s*oi 7 , and make the celestnl liorscwtit bear tlie tidings of ViCtar)' to Rome 
iny years after tlie temple of the Twin Cons iiau been luiH w the 
Forum, an important addition fas made to tne cereavonial by tsJich the 
Siate annually testifiud its gratitude for iheir proteelion QuiPtus Fahnu 
and Puhhus Deems a ere elected Ceiuors a: a momentous crisis It ’Had 
liecome absoiu'cly ne’cessary tliat the cl tssiticaiion of the cittzcits should 
he revised On that ciassihcatma depended the dis’rihution utMpolitical 
power Pirty sp rii ran mgh j ai»d the republic seemed’ to be in danger of 
fa'ting under the dominion either of a a-rron o’lgarch y or of an ignorani 
and. headsirong rabble Under suca cueumstanees, the mojt lUus^nons 
patucian and the most dhialiious p ebeiaii of the age were intra.sftdanili 
the office of vUitralin!' Iclwecn the angry faetions, and tlicy perfonuecl 
their arduous task to the satisfaction of ill hone.at a id ic'ciocable men, 
Onu of their refornia was a remodelling of ihe eejuestnan order, ard, 
having eflected this reform, they determined to give to their iworjt i 
sanciun derived from religion. Jn the* clnvalrou* soctei es, of luodcrn 
times, societies \vh ch have much more than may at fir»t sight, appear in 
common vvitn the equestrian order of Rome, it has been usual to mvekr 
the special protecaon of some Sunt, and to observe liisday vvitlvpccaUar 
solemnity. Tims the Companions of the Garter w ear the image of Saint 
Oeorge depending from their collars,, and meet, on great ocdsioiib, m Saint 
George's Chacel ihus, when Lewis the Fourteenth mstiti'ted a ne« 
Older of cmvalry for the rewarding of military merit, he commended it te 
tnc favour of liis own glorified ancestor and patron, and decieed that aii 
the members of the fraternity should meet at the royal palace qn the fea.l 
of Saint Lewis, slionla attend the king to chapel, should hear mas«, and 
should subsequently hold their great annual asstinbl} There is a consider 
able resemblance between this rule of t! e order ot Samt Lewis and tlw 
rule which Fabms and Deems made respecting the Roman knights ,11 
was ordained that a grand muster and inspscfioii of the equestrian bodj 
should be part of the ceremonial performed, on the anniversary of thi 
battle of EegiUus, in honour of Castor and Polluv, the two equestna 
God'S All the knights, clad in purple and crowned with olive, weieti 
meet at a temple of Mars in the suburbs 1 hence they were to ride n 
state to the Forum, where the temple of the Twins stood. This pagean' 
was, during several centuries, considered as one of the most splendid sight 
tn. Rome In tlie time of Dionysius the cavalcade sometimes consisted o 
five thousand horsemen, all persons of fair repute' antf easy fortune * 

There can be no doubt' that the Censors who ipstitpted this augiisi 


*SeeI,iv>, IX 46 Vaf Max 11 9 Aurel Vjct. 35 cViris Ilinstnbiu.sa Biony^issj 
VI 13 Plin Hist Nat xv s See also the singularly ingenious chapter fa Niebulir’i 
posthumous volume, jD/e Centm <tcs Q Jfaieus utui P Dectut 
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ceremony acted iiv conceit wuh the Pontiffs, to whom, oy tlie constitution 
of Home, the superintendence of tire public worship belonged , and it is 
probable that those high religious functionaries were, as usual, fortunate 
enough to iiiid in their books or traditions some warrant for the innovation 

Ihe following poem is supposed to have been made for this great occa- 
sion Song', we know', were chanted at the religious festivals of Rome 
from an eatl> period , indeed, from so early a period, that some of the 
sacred verses wttt, pooularly ascribed to Numa, and weie utterly unintelli- 
gible in the age of Augustus In the Second Pumc War a great feast was 
lu-ld ui honour of Juno, and a song wa.-. sung in her piaise 1 his song w as 
extant when Lny wrote, and, though exceedingly rugged and uncouth, 
seemed to him not wholly destitute of meritt* A song, as we learn from 
Honicc,+ was part of the established ritual at the great Secular Jubilee, 
It IS therefore bkdy that the Censors and Pont^ff^, when they had lesolved 
'to add a grand procession of knights to the other soleinmties annually per- 
formed oil the Ides of Qumtilis, would call m the aid of a poet Such a 
noet w’ould naturally take for his subject the battle of Regilhis, the appear- 
ance of the Twill Gods, and the institution of their festival He would 
find abundant materials lu the ballads of his predecessors , and he would 
make free use of the scanty stock of Greek learning which he had himself 
acquired. lie avould probably introduce some wise and holy Ponlift 
enjoining the magnificent ceremonial, which, after a long interval, had at 
length been adopted If the poem succeeded, many persons would com- 
mil It to memory Parts of it would be sung to the pioe at banquets It 
would be peculiarly interesting to the great Poslbumian House, which 
numbered among its many images that 01 the Dictator Aulus, the hero of 
Kegillus liie orator who, m the following geiieiaiion, pronounced the 
funeral panegyric over the remains of Lucius Fosthumius Megellus, thrice 
Consul, would borrow largely from the lay , and thus some passages, 
mueh dufigured, would probably find ibeir way into the chronicles which 
were afterwards in the hands of Dionysius and Li\} 

Antiquanes differ widely as to the situation of the field of battle The 
opinion of those who sunpose tnat the armies met near Coinufelle, between 
Frascati and the Monte Porzio, is at least plausible, and has been followed 
m the poem 

iVs to the details of the battle, it has not been thought desirable to adhere 
minutely to the accounts which have come down to us Ihose accounts, 
indeed, differ widely from each other, and, m all probability, differ as 
widely from the ancient poem from whieh they weie onginally derived 

It IS unnecessary to point out the obvious mutations of the Iliad, which 
have been purposely introduced. 


* Livy, xsMi 37 


t Hor Carmen Scculare. 
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THE BATTLE OF TJIE LAKE REGILLVS, " 

A I A\ bUSa AT IHfc I PASr or CASTOR A\'D I>Ot,tU\, OS Till; lors or 
QCINTILIS, l\ fUE VE\R 01 THE CITT CCCCU 


• I 

llo, tnimpets, sound a nar note 
Ho, Jictors, clear the waj • 

Hit. Knights mil ride, in all their 
pride, 

\long the streets to day. 

To day the doors and wmdons 
^re hung with garlands all. 

From Castor in the I onim, 
lo Mars without the wall 
Lnch Knight is robed m purple, 

Wall oli%e each iscrownt-d , 

\ galLant war-horse under eath 
P lus haughtily the groniid 
While (lows the Yellow Riser, 

While stands the Sacred Hill, 

The proud Ides of Quiniihs 
Shall hast, such honour still 
flay are the Martian Kalends 
Decembers Nones are gay 
But the proud Ides, when the squad- 
ron ndes. 

Shall be Rome s whitest d 
It 

U nto the Gre it I win Brethren 
We keep, this solemn feast 
Swift, swift, the Great Twin Brethren 
Came spurring from the east 
They came o cr wild Pirthenms 
lossing m waves of pint. 

O’er Cirrha’s dome, o er Adna’s foam. 
O’er purple Apenmne, 

From where with flutes and dances 
1 heir ancient mansion rings, 

In lordly Lacedaemon, 

Ihe City of two kings. 


To w litre, by Lake RegiHns, 
Under the Portian ht igbt, ^ 
All m the lands of Tusculuni, 
Was fought the glonous fight ^ 


III 

Xow on the place of slaughter 
Arc cots and shtepfolds set i), 

Ami rows of tints, and heids oJ 
wheat, 

And apple orchards green , 

The swine crush tht big acorns 
1 h It fall from Cornu s oaks 
Upon the tuif bt the hatr Fount 
1 he reaper’s pottage smok> s, 

'1 he fisher bans his angle , ' 

The huntertXfangs his bow , 

1 iitle they think on those strong 
limbs 

That moulder deep below 
Little they think how sternly 
That day the trumpets pealed , 
How m the slippery swamp of blood 
Warrior and war horse reeled , 

How wolves c tine with fierce gallop, 
And crows on eager wings, 

T o tear the flesh of captains, 

And peck the c>es of kings , 

How thick the dead lay scattered 
Under the Porcian height , 

How through the gates of Tuscit 
lum 

Rated the wild stream of flight , ' 
And bow the Lake Regillus 
Bubbled tvith crimson foam. 

What time the Thirty Cities 
Came forth to war with Rome 
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But, Roman, when thou standcst 
Upon that holy ground, 

Look thou with heed on the d.'urk rock 
lhat girds the dark lake round, 

So shall thou see a hoof-mark 
Stamped deep into the flint 
It uas no hoof of mortal steed 
lhat made so strange a dint 
I here to the Great Twin Brethren 
Vow thou thy vows, and pny 
That they, m tempest and m fight, 
Will keep thy head alua\ 

A 

biiici, last the Gieat Twin Brethren 
Of mortal eyes were seen. 

Have yeare gone by an hundred 
And foursusre and thirteen 
'1 hat summer a Virginius , 

Was Consul first in place , 

The second was stout Aulus, 

Of the Posthitmian race 
1 he Henid of the Latmes 
From Gabii came in state 
1 he Herald of the Latmes 
Passed through Romes L,isti,ni 
Gate 

'Ihc Herald of the L,i tines 
Did m our Forum stand 
\nd there he did his ofhct,, 

A sceptre in his hand 

VI 

• Hear, Senators and people 

Of the good tow n of Rome, 

The Thirty Cities charge you 
1 o bring the Tarquins home 
And if yc still be stubborn 
lo work the Tarquins wrong, 

1 he Thirty Cities warn you, 

Look that your walls be strong ’ 

VII 

Then spake the Consul Aulus, 

He spake a bitter jest 

* Once the jay sent a message 

Unto the eagle's nest — 


Now yield thou up thine eyrie 
Unto the carnon-kite. 

Or come forth valiantly, and face 
The jays in deadly fight — 

Forth looked in wrath the eagle , 
And camon-kitc and jay. 

Soon as they saw his beak and claw, 
Fled screaming far away 

Mil 

The Herald of the Latmes 
Hath hied him back in state , 

I he Fathers of the Citv 
Are met in high debate 
Then spake the elder Consul, 

An ancient man and wise 
* Now hearken. Conscript Fathers, 
To that which I advise. 

In seasons of great peril 
Tis good that one bear sway , 

*1 hen choose we a Dictator, 

Whom all men shall obey 
C<iinenum knows how deeply 
The sword of Aulus bites, 

And all our citv calls him 
The man of seventy fights 
1 hen let him be Dictatoi 
1 or si\ months and no more 
And have a Master of the Knights. 
And axes iwentv-four ’ 


bo Aulus was Dictator 
Tlie man of seventy hghts , 
fie made -Lbutuis Ll\a 
His M istcr of the Knights 
On the third morn thereafter, 

\t dawning of the day , 

Did Aulus and JEbutius 
Set forth with their array 
Sempromus Atratmus 
Was left m charge at home 
A\ith boys, and with greyheaded 
men, 

To keep the walls of Rome 
Hard by the Lake R< gillus 
Our camp was pitched at night , 
Lastwiud a mile the Latmes lay , 
Under the Porcian height 


o 
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Par over hill and \aJli.y 
'Ihcir mighty host was spread , 
And with their thousand watch-fires 
. rho midnight shy was red 


\ 

Up rose the golden morning 
Over the Porcian height, 

The proud Ides of Qumtilis, 

Marked evermore with white- 
Not without secret trouble 
Our bravest saw the foes, 

For girt by threescore thousand spears, 
The thirty standards rose- 
Froni every warlike city 

That boasts the Latian name. 
Foredoomed to dogs and vultures, 
That gallant army came , 

From Seiia's purple v incyards, , 
From Norba’s ancient wall, 

From the whitt streets oflusciiluin, 
The proudest town of all , 

From where the Witch s Fortress 
O’erbangs the dark-blue seas , 

From the still glass> lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricia’s trees — 

Those trees m whose dim shadow 
The ghastly pnest doth reign, 

Ihe priest who slevv th(j slaver, 

And shall himself be slam , 

From the drear banks of Ufens 
Where flights of marsh fowl play, 
\nd bufialoes he wallowing 
Through the hot summer’s day , 
From the gigantic watch-towers, 

No work of earthly men. 

Whence Cora’s sentinels o’erlook 
’File never-ending fen , 

From the Laurcntian yungic, 

'Fhe wild hog’s reedy home , 

From the green steeps whence Amo 
leaps 

In floods of snow-white foam 


xr 

Ancia, Cora, Norba, 

Velitr®, with the might 
Of Setia and of Tusculum, , * 
Were marshalled on'the right 


The Ic.ader was Mamihus, 

Prince of the Laii tn name, 

Upon his head a helmet 
Of red gold shone like flame t 
High on a gallant charger , ’ 

Of dark-grey hue he rode , 

Over his gilded armour , 

A Vest of purple flowed. 

Woven III the land of siinrioO 
By Syria's dark-browed daughters, 
-And by the sails of Carthage brought 
Far o'er the southern waters 


MI 

Lavimuin and La’irentuin ' r 

Had on the left their post. 

With all the banners of the marsh, 
And banners of the coast 
Their leader was false Sextus, ' 

J hat wrought the deed of shame 
With restless pace and haggard fate 
I o his last field he came 
Men said he saw strange visions 
Which none beside might see 
And that strange sounds were m ^iis 
ears ' 

Which none might hear but he 
\ woman fair and stately. 

But pale as are the dead, 

Oft through the watches of the night 
Sat spinning by his bed ’ 

And as she plied the distaff. 

In a sweet voice and low. 

She sang of great old houses. 

And fights fought long ago 
Sio spun she, and so sang she, 

Until the east was grey, 

Ihen pointed to her bleeding breast, 
.\nd shridved, and fled away. 

xiir 

i 

But in the centre thickest 
Were ranged the shielfls of foes, 
And from the centre loudest > 
The cry of battle rose 
There Tiber raarchqfl and Pedum* 
Beneath proud Tarqmii’s rule, ' 
And Feremmum of the rock. 

And Gabii of the pool ’ i 
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There rode the VoLsciaa succours 
There, m a dark stem nng, 

The Roman exiles gathered close 
Ground the ancient king 
Though white as lllount Soracte, 
When \nnter mghts are long, 

His beard flowed do^vn o er mail and 
belt. 

His- heart and hand were strong 
Under his hoaty eyebrows 
Still flashed forth quenchless rage. 
And, if the lance shook in his gnpe, 

' Twas more w ith hate than age 
Close at his side was Titus 
On an Apulian steed, 

Titus, the youngest Tarquin, 

Too good for such a breed 


XIV 

Now on each side the leaders 
Give signal for the charge , 

And on each side the footmen 
Strode on with lance and targe , 
And on each side the horsemen 
Struck their spurs deep in gore , 
And front to front the armies 
Met with a mighty roar 
And under that great battle 
The earth with blood was red , 
And, like the Pomptme fog at morn, 
The dust hung overhead , 

And louder still and louder 
Rose from the darkened field 
The braying of the war-horns. 

The clang of sword and shield. 
The rush of squadrons sweeping 
Like whirlwinds o’er the plain. 
The shoiUing of the slayers. 

And screeching of the slam 

XV 

False Sextus rode put foremost , 
His look was high and bold , 

His corslet was of bison's hide, 
Plated with steel and gold. 

As glares the famished eagle 
From the Digention rock 
On a choice lamb that bounds alone 
Before Bandusia’s flock, 


Henmnius glared on Sextus, 

And came with eagle speed, 
Hermmius on black Auster. 

Brave champion on brave steed , 

In his nght hand the broadsword 
Diat kept the bndgeso well, 

And on his helm the crown he won 
When proud Fidena. fell 
Woe to the maid »hose lo\er 
Shall cross his path to day ' 

False Sevtus saw, and trembled. 

And turned, and fled awav 
As turns, as flies, the woodman 
In the Catabnan brake, 

When through the reeds gleams the 
round eye 

Of that fell speckled snake , 

So turned, bO fled, f Use Sextus, 

And bid him in the rear, 

Behind the dark Lavinian ranks, 
Bristling with crest and spear 

\vi 

But far to north ^butius, 

The Master of the Knights, 

Gave Tubero of Notba 
To feed the Porcian kites 
Next under those red hotse-boofb 
Placcub of Setia lay , 

Belter had he been pruning 
Among his elms that day 
Mamilius saw the slaughter, 

And tossed his golden crest. 

And towards the Master of the 
Kmghtb 

Through the thick battle pressed 
^Bbutius smote Mamilius 
So fiercely on the shield 
That the great lord of Tusculuni 
Well mgh rolled on the field, 
Mamilius smote vEbutius, 

Witha gopd aim and true, 

Just where the neck and shoulder jom. 
And pierced him through and 
through , 

And brave /Ebutms Elva 
Fell swooning to the ground 
But a thick wall of buckleis 
Encompassed him arourd. 

His clients frem the battle 
Bare him some little space. 
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\nd filled i liclm fioin the dark lake, 
And bathed lui> brow and face , 
And when at la<it he opened 
Ills swimming eyes to light. 

Men say the earliest word he spake 
Was, ‘Friends, how goes the fight?’ 


x\il 

But incanuhilc m the centre 
Great deeds of irms wen. wrought, 
1 here Aulus the Dictator 
And there Valerius fought, 

Aulus with his good broadsword 
A bloody passage cleared 
To where, amidst the thickest fota 
lie saw the long white beard 
Flat lighted that good broadsword 
Upon proud larquin's head 
lie dropped the lance he dropped 
the reins 

He fell as fall the dead 
Down Aulus springs to si t> him,' 
With eyes like coals of fire , 

But faster Titus hath sprung down. 

And bath bestrode his sire 
Latian capt iins, Roman knights, 

Fast down to earth they spring, 

\nd hand to band they tight on foot 
Ground the ancient king. 

1 list Titus ga\e tall Caeso 
A death wound in the face , 
lall Cmso was thebrayest man 
Of the bra\e Fabian race 
Aulus slew Re.\ of Gabn, 

The priest of Juno s shrine 
Valerius smote down Julius, 

Of Rome's great Julian line , 
Julius, who left his mansion 
High on the Vclian hill, 

\nd through all turns of weal uid woe 
Followed proud Tarquin still 
Now right across prouiL 1 arquin 
corpse wras Julius 1 iid , 

And litus groaned with rage and 
gnef, 

^nd at Valerius made ' 

Valerius struck at Titus, 

And lopped off half his crest , 

But Titus stabbed Valerius 
A span deep in the breast 


Like a mast snapped by the tempest, 
Valenus reeled and fell 
Ml ' woe IS me for the good house 
That loves the people well 1 
Then shouted loud the Latiiies , 

And with one rush they bore 
The struggling Roninns backward 
I hree lances’ length and more 
\nd up they took proud '1 trquiii, 
And laid him on a shield. 

And four strong yeomen bare him, 
btill senseless, from the field. 


Win 

j 

But fiercer grew the fighting 
\round Valerius dead , 

For litus dragged him by the foot, 
And Aulus by the head ' 

* On, Latines, on ' * quoth Titus 

‘ See how the rebels fly I ’ 

• Romans, stand firm ' ’ quoth Aulus, 

‘ And win this fight or die ' 

1 bey must not give Valenus 
To raven and to kite , 

For aye Valenus loathed the wrong, 
And aye upheld the right 
And for your waves and Ixibies 
In the front rank he fell 
Now play the men for the good house 
That loves the people well ' ' 


1 hen tenfold round the body 
The roar of battle rose. 

Like the roar of a burning forest, 

W hen a strong' north wind blows , 
Now backward, and now forward. 
Rocked furiously the frav , 

Till none could see Valerius, 

.And none wist where he lay 
For shivered arms .ind ' nsigns 
Were heaped there in a mound. 
And corpses stiff, and dying men 
Ihat writhed and gnawed the 
ground , 

And wounded horses kicking. 

And snorting purple foam ' 

Right well did such a couch befi^ 

A Consular of Rome 
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But nortli looked the Dictator , 

North looked he long and hard , 
'\nd ipake to Cams Cossus, 

1 he Captnm of his Guard 
‘ Cuus, of all the Romans 
Thou hast the keenest sight , 

Sas, what through jonder storm of 
dust 

Conies from the Latian nght” 
x\i 

1 hen answered Cams Cossus 
‘ I see an evil sight , 

The banner of proud 1 usculum 
Comes from the Latian right , 

I see the plumed horsemen , 

And far before the rest 
I see the dark-grey charger. 

I see the purple vest , 

I see the golden helmet 
That shines far off like flame , 

So ever ndes Mamihus, 

Prince of the Lati in name ’ 

\\U 

* Now hearken, Cams Cossits 
bpnng on thy horse’s back , 

Ride ns the wolves of \peunine 
Were all upon thy track , 

Haste to our southward battle 
^nd never draw thy rem 
Until thou find Henninms, 

\nd bid him borne am tin ’ 

will 

So Aulus spake, and turned him 
Again to that fierce strife , 

And Cams Cossus mounted. 

And rode for death and life 
Loud clanged beneath his horse-hoofs 
Fhe helmets of the dead, 

And many a curdling pool of blood 
Splashed him from heel to head 
So came he far to southward, 

Where fought the Roman hast. 
Against the banners, of the marsh 
And b.anners of the coast 


Like com before the sickle 
The stout Latinuins fell, 

Beneath the edge of the true sword 
That kept the bridge so well 

WIV 

‘ Henninms 1 Aulus greets thee ; 

lie bids thee come with speed. 

To help our central battle , 

For sore is there our need 
There wars the joungest Tarquin, 
And there the Crest of Flame, 

The Tusculan Mamihus, 

Prince of the Latian name 
Valerius hath fallen fighting 
In front of our array 
And Aulus of the seventy fields 
Alone upholds the da> ’ 

wv 

Herminius beat his bosom, 

But never a word he spake 
He clapped his liand on Auster’s 
mane, 

He gave the reins a shake 
Awav, away went Auster, 

Like an ariow from die bow 
Black Aiistei was the fleetest steed 
From Aiifidus to Po 

W\I 

Right glad were all the Romans 
Who, III that hour of dre,ad, 

Agninst great odds bare up the war 
'Vround Valerius dead. 

When from the south the cheering 
Rose with a mighty swell , 

• Herminius comes. Herminius, 

Who kept the bridge so well ' ’ 

wvii 

Mamihus spietl Herminius, 

And dashed across the way 
' Herminius ' 1 have sought thee 
I hroiigh many a bloody da\ 

One of us two, Herminius, < 

! Shall never more go home 
! I w 11 lav on for Ttisculum 
{ And lay thou on for Rome ' 
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wviu 

All round them p msed the bitlle, 
While ntiLt in mortal fniy 
1 he Roman and the I uscul m, 
the horSL5 black and gre) 
irerminms smote ^^anllhus 
Through breast-plate and through 
breast , 

And fast flowed out the purple blood 
Over the purple vest, , 

Mainilijs smote Plerminms 

1 hrotigh head piece and through 
head , 

And side by side those chiefs of pride 
Together fell down dead 
Down fell they dead together 
In a great lake of gore , 

And still stood all who saw them fall 
While men might count a score 


XXIX 

Fast, foat, with heels wild spurning, 
The dark-grey charger fled 
He burst through ranks of fightmj 
men , 

He spr.mg o'er heaps of dead 
His bndle far out-stre imiiig. 

Ills fl inks all blood and foam, 

Pie sought the southern mountains, 

1 he mountains of his home 
1 he pass was stqcp and rugged. 

The wolves they howled and wliined. 
But he ran hke<a whirlwind up the 
pass, I 

And he left the wolves behind 
Through man) a siartled h imlet 
Thundered his flying feet . 

He rushed through the gate of Tiis 
culum. 

He ri^shed up the long white street , 
He rushed by tower and temple. 

And paused not from his race ' 

1 lU he stood before his master s door 
In fhe stately market-place ' 

And straightway round him gathered 
' A pale and trembling crowd, ^ 

And when, they knew him, cries of' 
rage ' f 

Brake forth, and \v ailing loud 


\nd women rent their tresses 
I or their great prince’s f ill , 

\nd old men girt on their old swotds . 
And went to man the wall 


-\\x 

But, like a graven image, 
i Black Austcr kept his place, -* 

And ever wistfully he looked 
Into his master s face 
The raven mane, that daily,' 

With pats and fond careases. 

The young llertninia washed and 
combed 

I \nd twined in even tressils. 

And decked with coloured ribands 
From her own gay attire, 

I Hung sadlv o er her father’s corpse 
' In carnage and m wire 
Forth with a shout sprang Titus, 

And seized hi ick Aiister's rein. 
Then Aulus sware a fearful oath. 

And ran at him amaiii 

* The funes of thy brother 

With me and mine abide. 

If one of your accursed house 
Upon black Auster ride < ’ 

As on an Alpine watch-tower 
Prom heaven comes down the flame, 
Full on the neck of Iitus 
The blade of Aulus caiife 
And out the red blood sjiouted. 

In a wide arch and tall, ‘ 

As spouts a fountain m the court 
Of some rich Capuan s hall ' 
The knees of all the Latinos ' 

Were loosened with dismay 
When dead, on dead Hermmius, 

The bravest 1 irqum lay ’ ‘ 

XWI 

And AulUs the Diet itor 
Stroked Auster'S raven inane', ^ 
Wifh Iided he looked unto the girllis 
With heed unto the rein ' 

• Now bear me well, black Auster 

Into yon thick array , 

^ And thoii and I will have revenge ' 
For thy good lord this day ’ > 
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£30 spoLc lie , and wm, budding 
Tighter bhek Vutter’s b indi 
\\ hen lie M "i!. nwnre- of i pniittly pair 
I hat rode u hu> right hand 
So like tUe> were, no tuottal 
Might one from other know 
While as snow their armour was 
ihur steeds were white as snow 
Ni,\(.r on earthly aiuil 
Dill such rare armour gkiini , 

And ni.iertUd snob gall itit suvils 
Unnk of m earthlj sire iin. 


WMU. 

And all who saw them trembled. 
And pale grew eteiy' check , 

And Aultis the Diet nor 
*scaree gaihcre'd \oica to speak 
•Sa) by wbu mine men eall jou’ 
\Vbat city is >oiir home * 

And t.herufore ride \e* in such guise 
Reforc the ranks of Rome ’ 


\XMV 

‘ By m my n imu men call us , 

111 III my kinds wc dwell 
Well Ikimothmcla knows us . 

Cyreiie knows us well 
Out house in gay 1 irentiini 
Is hung eacii morn with flowers 
High o’er the musts of feyraeiist 
Our marble portal towers , 

Rut by the proud Durot is 
Is our dt*ar name home , 

And for the ught wc come to fight 
Before the ranks of Rome ' 


\\\v 

So answered those strange hdrsemen, 
And each eouched low his spear , 
And forthwith all the rinks of Romo 
Wore bold, and of good checr 
And on the thirty arnuca 
Came wonder and alTright. 

And Ardea watered on the left* 

.\nd Cora on the light 


S7i 

‘Rome to the charge' ' cried Aulns , 

* T he foe begins to yield 1 
Clurgc for the hearth of Vesta ' 
Charge for the Golden Shield ' 

Let no man stop to plunder. 

But slay . and slay, and slav , 

1 he gods who live for ever 
Are on our side to day,' 


\\\\l 

'riieu the lie*rtL trumpe't flourish 
i rom earth to he iveii irosi 
The kites know well the long ster 

SWe‘11 

1 h tt bids the Romans close 
Ihen the good sword of Aldus 
\\ as lifted up to s) ly 
1 hui like a crag dow n Apennine 
Rushed Au>ier through the fray 
But under those stringe horsemen 
istill thicker ) ly the slam , 

And afu r those strange horses 
j Black Aiister toiled in \ am 
j ISetiind them Rome s long battle 
* Came rolling on tlie foe, 

{ Dnsigiis dancing wild above, 

I B1 ides all in line below 
) So conus the Po m flood time 
L poa the Celtie pkun 
So comes the squall, blatker tha 
night, 

Upon the Adrian mam 
Now, by our bire Quirmus, 

It was a goodly sight 
1 o see the thirty st indards 
bwept down the tide of flight 
So flics the spriy of Adna 
\\ hen tile black squall doth blow, 
bo corn sheaves in the flood-tmu' 
bplii down the whiihng Po 
Talsc ScMus to the niouiitains 
'1 iirncd first his horse’s head , 

And fast fled 1 crcntinuin, 

And f.ist Lnnuvium fled. 

The horsemen of Nomentum 
Spurred hard, out of the fray , 

Tlie footmen of Vehtraj 

Threw shield and spear away . 
And underfoot was Irampled, 

Anndst the mud and gore, 
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Tlie banner of proud Tusculuin, 

1 hat never btoopcd before 
And down went Flavius Faustus, 

Who led Ills stately rinks 
From where the apple blossoms wave 
On Amo’s echoing banks, 

\i)d 1 iilJus of Arpinum, 

Chief of the Volscian aids, 

And Menus with the long fair curls, 

1 he lovt. of Aiixiir’s iinids. 

And the white head of Vulso, 

I he great Ancian seer, 

\nd Nepos of Laureiitum, 

1 Ik, hunter of the deer , 

And m the back f live Sevtiis 
Felt the good Roman steel, 

And wngghng in the dust he died. 
Like a worm beneath the wheel 
.Vnd fliers and pursuers 
Were mingled in a in iss , 

And far away the battle 
Went roaring through the pass 


WW tl 

Sempronius Atratmus 
Sate m the Eastern Gate, 

Beside him were three F uhers, 

Kach III Ills chair of state , 

F ibiiis, whose nine stout grandsons 
1 hat day wi re in the fiehl. 

And Manlius, eldest of the twelve 
Who kept the Golden bhield , 
And Sergius, the High Pontiff 
For wisdom far renowned , 

In all Etruna's colleges 
Was no such Pontiff found ; 

And all around the portal, 

And high above the wall. 

Stood a great throng of people. 

But sad and silent all , 

Young lads, and stooping elders 
That might not bear the mail, 
Matrons with lips that quivered, 
And maids with faces pale 
Since the first gleam of daylight, 
Seinpronius had not ceased 
1 a listen for the rushing 
Of horse hoofs from the cast 
The mist of eve was rising, 

1 he sun vv as hastening dovv n. 


Wien he was aware of a princely pair 
Fast pricking towards the town 
So like they were, man never 
Saw twins so like before , 

Red with gore their armour was, 
ITiuir steuds weru red with gore, 

XWVIII 

* Hail to the great Asylum ' 

Hail to the hill tops seven * 

Hail to the fire that bums fora>e. 
And the shield that fell from heaven ' 
Thus d ly, by Lake Regillas, 

Under thu Porcian htight. 

All in the lands of 1 usculum 
Was fought a glorious fight, 

1 o morrow your Dictator , 

Shall bring in triumph home 
The spoils of tliirty cities 

Fo deck the shnnes of Rome ‘ 


\\\I\ 

Then burst from that great concourse 
A shout that shook the towers, 

And some ran north, and some ran 
south, 

Crying 1 he day is ours • ’ 

But on rode tliuse strange horseinen. 
With slow and lordl> pace , 

And none who saw their beanng 
Durst ask their name or race 
On rode they to the Forum, 

While laurel-boughs and flowers, 

> From house tops and from windows. 
Fell on ihtir crests m sliowers 
When they drew nigh to Vesta, 

Thej vaulted down amain. 

And washed their horses in the well 
1 hat spnngs by Vesta’s fane 
And straight again they iiioimted. 
And rode to Vesta’s door , 

Then, like a blast, away they passed. 
And no man saw them more 

XI 

And all the people trembled, 

\nd pale grew every check , 

And Sergius the High Pontiff 
Alone found voice to speak , 
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•The gods who live for ever 
Have fought for Rome to day ! 

These be the Great Twin Brethren 
To whom the Dorians pray 
Back conies the Chief m triumph, 
Who, m the hour of fight, 

Hath seen the Great Twin Brethren 
In harness on his right 
Safe comes the ship to haven. 

Through billows and throvigh gales, 

If once the Great Twin Brethren 
Sit shining on the sails 
Wherefore they washed their horses 
In Vestas holy well, 

Wherefore they rode to Vesta s door, 

I know, but mav not tell 
Here, hard by Vesta's T emple. 

Build we a stately dome ■ 

Onto the Great Twin Brethren 
W ho fought so well for Rome I 


And when the months returning 
Bring badk. this day of fight, 

The proud Ides of Qumtihs, 

Marked evermore with white. 

Unto the Great Twin Brethren 
Let all the people throng. 

With chaplets and with offerings. 
With music and with song , 

And let the doors and windows 
Be hung with garlands all. 

And let the Knights be summoned 
lo Mars without the wall 
Thence let them nde in purple 
With joyous trumpet-sound, 

Cach mounted on his w ar horse. 

And each with olive crowned , 

And pass in solemn order 
Before the sacred dome. 

Where dwell the Great Twin Brethren 
Who fought so well for Rome ' ’ 
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A COLLECTION consisting exclusuely of war songs would give an imper* 
feet, or rather an erroneous,* notion of the spirit of tne old Latin ballads. 
The patricians, during more than a century after the expuLion of the 
Kings, held all the high militari commands A Plebeian, even though, 
like Lucius Stccius, he were distinguislitd b> Ins lalour and knowledge of 
war, could serve only insubordinate post' A niiiutiel, therefore, who 
wished to celebrate the early tnumphs of his countrj , could hardly take ' 
any but Patricians for his heroes Ihe warriors who are mentioned in 
the two preceding lays, lloratun, Larlius, Hertninms, Aulus Posthunuus,, 
Lbutius Eiva, Sempronius Atratinus, Valerius Pophcola, were all mem- 
hers of the dominant order , and a poet who was singing their praises, 
whatever his own political opinions might be, would naturally abstain from 
insulting the class to whicli they belonged, and fiom reflecting on the 
s}stem which had placed such men at the head of the legions of the 
Commonwealth 

But there was a class of compositions in which the great families were 
by no means so courteously treated No parts of early Roman history are 
richer with poetical colouring than those which relate to the long contest 
between the privileged houses and the commonalty The popidatiorf of 
Rome was, from a very early period, divided into hereditary castes, 
winch, indeed, readily united to repel foreign, enemies, hut which regarded 
eadi other, during many years, with bitur animosity. Between tho^e 
castes there was a barrier hardly less strong than that which, at Venice, 
parted the members of the Great Council from their country men In some 
respects, indeed, the line which separated an Icilius or a Duilius from a 
Posthumlus or aFabius was even more deeply marked than that whiclu 
separated the rower of a gondola from a Contanni or a Morosim At 
Venice the' distinction was merely cml At Rome it was both civil and 
religious Among the grievances under which the Plebeians suffered, 
three were felt as peculiarly severe They were excluded from the highest 
magistiacies , they weie excluded from all share in the public lands , and 
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have run with blood But, even in the paroxysms of faction, the Roman 
retained hi 3 gravity, his respect for law, and bis tenderness for the li\es 
of his fellow-citizens Year after year Licinius and Sextiuswere re elected 
Tiibunes. Year after year, if the narrative which has come doi/n to us 
IS to be trusted, they continued to exert, to the full extent, thtic power of, 
stopping the whole machine of government. No ctirule magistrates could 
be chosen , no military muster could be held We know too little of the 
state of Rome m those days to be able to conjecture how, during that long 
anarchy, the peace was kept, and ordinary justice administered between 
man and man The animosity of both parties rose to the greatest height 
The excitement, we may svell suppose, would have been peculuarly intense^ 
at the annual election of Tribunes On such occasions theie can' be little 
lioiibt that the great families did all that could be done, by threats and 
caresses, to break the union of the^Plebeians That union, however, 
proved indissoluble At length the good cause triumphed ' The Licmian 
laws were carried Lucius Sextms was the first Plebeian Consul, Cams 
I icimus the third 

The results of this great change were singularly happy and glorious. 
Two centuries of prosperity, harmony, and victory followed the reconcilia- 
tion of the orders hlen who lemembered Rome engaged in waging petty 
wars almost within sight of the Capitol Ined to see her the mistress of Italy 
While the disabilities of the Plebeians continued, she was scarely able to, 
maintain her ground against the Volsciaiis nnd Ilei means When tho%e 
disabilities were remoied, she rapiolv became moic than a match for 
Carthage and Afacedon 

During the great Licinian contest the Plebeian poets weie, doubtless, 
not silent Even in mouern times songs have been by no means wiihoiis 
influence on public affairs, and we may therefore infer that, in a society 
where printing was unknown, and where books were rare, a pathetic 01 
humorous party-ballad must have produced effects such as we can but 
faintly conceive It is certain that satirical poems were common at Rome 
from a very early period The lustics, who lived at a distance from the 
seat of government, and took little part in the strife of factions, give vent to 
their petty local animosities in coarse Fescenmne ven>e. The lampoons of 
the city were doubtless of a higher order , and tlicir sting was early felt by 
the nobility For in the Iwelve Tables, long before tlie time of the 
Licinian laws, a severe punishment was denounced against the citizen ivho 
should compose or recite verses reflecting 011 another * Satire is, indeed, 


Cicero justly infers from this law that there had been early Latin poets whose works 
had been lost before his time ‘Quamqtiam id quidcm etiam xti tabnl'c declarant 
coiidi jam turn solitum esse carmen, quod nc liceret fieri adalterms injuriam lege sanxe- 
runt ’ — Ttiic i\ a ' , 
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liic only ’•ort of con>po>tl}ou in which the Latin poets, whose works have 
cuuie down to u^, were not mere imitators of foieign models, and it u 
therefore the only soit of coropoaitum la w Inch they have never been rivalled 
It.W'as not, like ihcir tragedv, their comedy, then epic ami lyric poetry', a 
holhoibc plant, which, in return for assiduoiw and skilful culture, gave only 
sc.iiit\ andaiekly fiutts (t was hnroy and full of sap, and m all the various 
ymcci whiuh it yieldmi might he distinguished the ilavour of the Ausonian 
soil ‘Saiire,’ sai> Quinc'iiiin, with just pride, ‘is all our own’ Satire 
ant rng, in truth, naturally from the cousuiulion of the Roman govcinmeut 
and from the spirit of me Roman people . ami, though at length subjected 
to metrical rules derived from Giecci, ictaiucd to the last an essentially 
Roman chataccer 1 iicilius w as the ca* best satirist w hose w orks w ere held 
III esteem under the Caisais ihit many years before 1 ucilms was born, 
Xa.vius had been iliiug into a dungeon, and guauled there with circum- 
stances of unusual rigour, on account of the bitter hues in which he had 
attacked tin. great (.ACthan famiU * Ihe genius and spirit of the Roman 
satirist survived the hbeity of their coniitrv, and were not extinguished by 
the cruel despotism of tlie Julian and Flavian Emjierois The great poet 
who tokl the story of Domitian’s turbot was tlic legitimate successor of 
those forgotten minstrels whose songs animated the factions of the infant 
Republic 

These minstrels, is Niebuhr has icmaikcd, apnear to have generally 
taken the popular side ^Vc can haidly be mistaken m sunposing that, at 
the great cnsis of the civil conflict, they cmplovLcl themselves in vcrsifviiig 
all the most powerful and viniknl speeches of ihc 'Iribuncs, ana in heap- 
ing abuse ou the leaders of the aristocracy Every personal defect, every 
domestic scandal, e'very tradiiioii dishonourable to v noble house, would 
be sought out, brought into notice, and exaggerated Ihc illustrious head 
of the anstocralical party, Marcus riiniis Camillus, might perhaps be, in 
some measure, protected by his veneiable age ami by the memory of his 
great services to the State* Hut Anpius Claudius Crassus enjoyed no such 
iinmumiy He was descended from a long line of ancestors distinguuhed 
by their haughty demeanour, and by the inflexibility with which they had 
withstood all the demands of the Plebeian order While the pohtieal 
conduct and the deportment of the CUudian nobles drew upon them the 
ticrcest public hatred, they were accused of wanting, if any ercdit is due to 
the early history of Rome, a class of qualities which, in the military com- 
monwealth, IB sttflicient to eov er a multitude of oflcnces 1 he chiefs of the 
family appear to have been eloquent, versed m civil business, and learned 
after the fashion of their age , but m war they were not distinguished by 
skill or valour Some of them, as if conscious where their weakness lay, 


Plautus, Mil's Gloriosus Aulus Gellms, ui 3 
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bad, when filling the highest magistracic<;, taken inttrnal aominislration as_ 
their department of oubht. business, and left the military command to their j 
colleagues* One of them had been intrusted with an army, and had 
failed igiionimiQusl} ^ None of them had ncen honoured w,-*th a triumphi 
Ijfonc of them had achieved any martial exploit, such as those by which 
Lutms Quinctius Ciiicmnatus, Titus Quinctius Cipitolinus, Aulus Cor- 
nelius Cossus, and, above all, the great Camillus, had cNlorted the rehiCtant 
esteem of the multitude During the Liciiiian conflict, Appius^ CUiuduis 
Crassus signalised himself by the ability and seventy witb which he 
harangued against the two great agitators lie would naturally, therefore, 
he the favourite mark of the Plebcan satirists , nor would they' have been 
at a loss to find a point on which he was open to attack 

Ills grandfather, called, like himself, Appius Claudius, had left a ijame 
as much detested as that of Sextus larquiiuus This elder Appius had, 
been Consul moie than seventy years liefore tl't introduction of ,the 
Licinian laws By availing himself of a sidgular crisis in public feeling, 
he bad obtained the consent of the Commons to the abolitioii of the 
Tribuncship, and had been the chief of that Council of Ten to which the 
whole direction of the State had been committco In a few months his 
administration had become i^nivers'dly ouious. It had been swept away 
by an irresistible outbieak of popular fury; audits memory was still held 
in abhorrence by the whole city The immediate cause of tiie downfall of 
this execrable government was said to have been an attempt made by 
Appius Claiidiua upon the chastity of a beautiful yQung girl of humble 
birth The story ran that Iht Decemvir, unable to succeed by bribes and 
solicitations, resorted to an outrageous act of tyranny A vile dependent 
of the Claudian house laid claim to the damsel as hia slave. The cause 
was brought before the tribunal of Appius The wicked magistrate, m 
defiance of the clearest proofs, gave judgment for the claimant But the 
girl’s father, a brave soldier, saved her from servitudu and dtshoijour by 
stabbing her to the heart in the sight of tJic whole Foium. That blow was 
the signal for a general explosion Camp and city rose at once , the Fen 
were pulled down, theTribuneship was re-estabhshed , andAnpiiis escaped 
the hands of the executioner only by a voluntary death 

It can hardly be doubted that a story so admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses both, of the poet and of the demagogue would be eagerly seiaed 
upon by minstrels burmngSvith hatred against the Patrician order, against 
the Claudian house, and especially against the grandson and namesake of 
the infamous Decemvir 

In order that the reader jnuy judge fairly of these fragments pf the lay 


* In the >cars of tlie city 260, 304, and 330 
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ot Virginia, he must imagine himseif a Plebeian who has just voted foi the 
re-election of Sextius and Licinius All the power of the Patricians has 
been exerted to throw out the two great cliampions of the Commons 
Every Posthumius, ASmilius, and Cornelius has used his influence to the 
utmost Debtors have been let out of the workhouses on condition of 
voting against the men of the people clients have been posted to hiss 
and interrupt the favourite candidates Appius Claudius Crassus has 
spoken with more than his usual eloquence and asperity all has been in 
vain , Licmius and Sextius have a fifth time carried all the tribes work 
is suspended the booths are closed the Plebeians bear on then shoulders 
the two champions of liberty throqgh the Forum Just at this moment it 
IS announced that a popular poet, a zealous adheient of the Inbunes, has 
made a new song which will cut the Claudian nobles to the heart The 
crowd gathers round him, and calls on him to recite it Pie takes his 
stand on the spot where, according to tradition, Virginia, more than seventy 
years ago, was seized by the pandar of Apnius, and he begins his story 
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F^AGMll^iS. Oi A 1-AY SUNG IN illE FOKUM ON I HE UAY WHEREON 
1 UCIOb bEYllUi bEVriNUS LAiERANUb AND CAIUb EIUMUS CAEVI.S 
blOLO WtRl! elected JRlBUNLb Oh 'IJIE COMMONb FHE FIFTH 
1 IME, IN TllF \ LAR OF THE CUV CCCLNWU 

Ye good men of (lie Commons, with loving liemts and trou. 

Who stand by th^ lield Tribunes that btill have stood by you, 

Come, make a cifcle lound me, and mark my tale with care, 

A tale of what Rpme once hatli borne, of At hat Rome yet may bear. 

This lb no Grecian Inble of fountains running Avinc, 

Of maids amiU snAky tresses, or sailors turned to swine 
Here, in this very lormn, under the noonday sun ‘ 

In sight of all the people, the bloody deed was done 
Old men still cieiJP among us who saAt that fearful day, 

Just seventy year# and se\en ago, when tlie wicked len bate sway. 

Of all the \\iclv<i° ^'an, still the names are held accursed, 

And of all the wicked Ten Appius Claudius Avas the Avorst 
He stalked along (be Forum like King Tarquin in his piide . 
lAvelve axes AAaited on him, six marching on a side ; 

1 he toAvnsmen shrank to right and left, and eyed askance Avith fear 
Ills loAvering bro'Y> his curling mouth, which always seemed to sneer ; 

'1 hat brow of hate, (hat month of scorn, marks all the kindred still . 

For never was there Claudius yet but Avished the Commons ill * 

Nor lacks he fit aKendance , for close behind his heels. 

With outstretched chin and crouching pace, the client Marcus steals. 

Ills loins girt up (o run with speed, be the errand Avhat it ma), 

-\nd the smile flickering on his cheek, for aught his lord may say 
buch varlets pimp and jest for hire among the lying Greeks ^ 

Such varlets still are paid to hoot Avhen brave Licinius speaks 
Where’er ye shed (he honey, the buzzing flies Avill croAvd , 

- Where’er je fling the carrion, the raven’s croak is loud , , 

Where’er doAA’n Tiber garbage floats, the greedy pike ye see , 

And AAheresoe’er such lord is found, such client still Avill be. 
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Just then, as through one cloudless chink in a black stoimy sky 
Shines out the dewy moining star, a fair young girl came bj 
With her small tablets m her hand and her satchel on her arm, 

Home she went bounding from the school, nor dreamed of shame or 
harm, 

And past those dreaded axes she innocenil} ran, 

With bright, ftank brow that had not learned to blush at gaze of man , 
And UD the Sacred Street she turned, and, as she danced along. 

She warbled gaily to herself lines of the good old song, 

How for a sport the princes came spurring from the camp, 

And found Lucrcce, combing the fleece, under the midnight lamp 
The maiden sang as sings the lark, when up he darts his flight, 

From his nest in the green April com, to meet the morning light , 

And Appius heard her sweet young voice, and saw her sweet jnung 
face, 

And loved her with the accursed love of his accursed race. 

And all along the Forum, and up the Sacred Street, 

His vulture eye pursued the tiip of those small glancing feet 

• « • « 

Over the Alban mountains the light of morning broke , 

From all the roofs of the Seven Hills curled the thin wreaths of smoke 
The city-gates were opened ; the Forum, all alive. 

With buyers and vvitli sellers was humming like a hue 
Blithely on brass and timber the craftsman’s stroke was ringing, 

And bhthel) o’er her panniera the inarhet-girl was singing, 

And blithely young Vnginia came smiling fiom her home 
Ah * woe for young Virgiiiia, the sweetest maid m Rome ’ 

With her small tablets m her hand, and her satchel on her arm. 

Forth she went bounding to the school, nor dreamed of shame or harm 
She crossed the Forum shining with stalls in alleys gay, 

And just had reached the very spot whereon 1 stand this daj, 

When up the varlet Marcus came , not such as when erevvhile 
He crouched behind his patron’s heels with the true client smile 
He came with lowering forehead, swollen features, and clenched list. 

And strode acioss Virginia’s path, and caught her by the wrist 
Hard strove the flighted maiden, and screamed with look aghast , 

And at her scieam from right and left the folk came nmning fast , 

The money-changer Crispus, with his thin silver haus, 

And Hanno from the stately booth glittering with Punic wares 
And the strong smith Munsna, grasping a half-forged brand. 

And Volero the ilesher, bis deaver m Ins hand 

All came in wrath and wonder ; for all knew that fair child , 

And, as she passeo them twice a dav, all kissed their hands and smiled , 

3 K 
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.\nd the strong; smith Alnrxna ga>e Marcus such a blowi 
The caitilT reeled three paces bacKi and let tne nnidcn go 
Yet glared lie rterctlj' lound hup, and groplcd in Inrsh, fell tone, 

‘ She’s mine, and I will ha\e her . I seek but for mine own • 

She rs tn> slave, born m my house, and stolen anav and sold, 

1 he year of the sore sickness, ere she was tweUe liours old 
’Twab in the sad September, the month of wad and fright. 

Two augurs were borne forth that morn , the Consul died ere night 
I wait on Appuis Claudius, 1 waited on his sire ' 

Let him who avorlvs the client wrong beware the patron’s. ire ' ' 

I 

So snake the varlel ifarcus, and dread m silence came 
On all the people at the sound of the great Clnudian name 
For then there was no Tribune to speak the word of might, 

M'hich makes the rich man ticmble, ana guards the poor nnn’a right 
There was no brave Licinius, no honest Sextius then , 

But all the city, in great fear, obejed tlie wicked Ten 
Yet ere the varlet ^^alcus again might seize the maul, 

M’ho Citing tight to Mursena’s skirt, and sobbed, and shrieked for aid, 
Forth through the throng of gazers the joung Tcdius pressed, 

And stamped his foot, and rent his gown, and smote upon his breast. 
And sprang upon that column, by many a minstrel sung, 

AVhercon three mouldermg helmets, three rusting swords, are hting, 
And beckoned to the people, and in bold voice and clear ‘ 

Poured thick and fast the burning words which tyrants quake to hear 


‘ Now, by your children’s cradles, now by your fatljere’ graves. 
Be men to-day, Quiiites, or be forever slaves ' ^ 

For this did Servius give us laws ? For tins did Lucrece bleed ? 
For this was the great vengeance wroughtion Taiquin’s evil seed? 
For this did those false sons make red the axes of their sue ? 

For this 4id Scaivola’s right hand hiss on the Tuscan lire? 

Shall the vile fox-earth awe tlie race that stormed the lion’s den ? 
Shall we, who could not bropk one lord, crouch to the wicked Tep 
Oh, for that ancient spun whidi curbed the Senate’s will * 

Oh, for the tents which in old time whitened the Sacred JIill ’ 

In those brave days our fathers stood firiply side by side , 

They faced the Marcian fuiy , they tamed the Fabian pride - 
‘ They drove the fiercest Qumctius an outcast forth from Rome , 
They sent the haughtiest Claudius with shivered fasces home. 

But what their care bequeathed us our madness flung away . 

All the ripe fruit of threescore years was blighted m a day 
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E\ult, ye proud P-rliicjaus 1 The hard fought-fight is o'er. 

We strove for honours—* 'twas in vain foi freedom — 'tis no more, 

Xo crier to the polling summons the eager throng , , 

No Tiibuiie breathes iilie word of might tint giards the weak from 

-vnong. 

Our very hearts, tljat were so high, suik down beneath vour will 
Ridies, and lanas, and power, and state — ye have tiitm — ^Iceeo them still 
Still keep the holy fillets ; still keep die ouiple gown, 

The axes, and the curule chair, the car, and lautel crown > 

Still prcss us foi your cohocts, and, when the fight is done, 

Still fill your gainers from ine soil which our good swords have won. 
bull, like a sprcaaing u'cei, which leech-craft may not cure, 

Let sour foul usance eat away the substance of the poor. 

Still kt your haggard debtors beat all their fathcis bore , 

Still let your dens of torment be noisome as of yore ; 

No fire when liber freezes , no air m dog-star heat , 

And store of rod? for free-born backs, and holes for free-horn feet. 

Heap heavier still the fetters, bar closet still the grate , 

Patient ns sheep we yield us up unto your cruel hate. 

But, by the Shades beneath us, and by the Goas above. 

Add not unto your cruel hale your yet moic cniel love ' 

Have ye not giaceful lames, whose spotless lineage springs 
From Consuls, and High FoiitilTa, and ancient Alban kings ’ 

Ladies, who deign not on our paths to set their tender feet, 

Who from then cars look down with sco ai upon the wondeiing street, 
Who m Corinthian niirrora their own proud smiles behold, 

And breathe of Capuan odours, and shine with Spanish gold ? 

Then leave the poor plebeian his single tie to hfi. — 

The sweet, sweet love of daughter, of suter, and of wife. 

The gentle speech, the balm for all that his vexed soul endures, 

The kiss, in winch he half forgets even such a voke as yours 
Still let the maiden’s beauty swell the father’s breast with pride , 

Still let tne bridegroom’s arms infold an unpolluted bride 
Spare us the inexpiable wrong, the unutterable shame, 

That turns the coward’s heart to steel, the sluggard’s blood to flame. 

Lest, when our latest hope is fled, ye taste of our despair. 

And learn by pi oof, in some wild hour, how much tlie wretched dare/ 

• • • » 

• • •/ 

, Straightway Vuginius led the maid a little space aside, 

To where tne leeking shambles stood, piled up with horn and hide^ 

Close to yon low dark archway, where, in a ciimsoti flood, 

Leaps down to the great sewer the gurgling stream of blood. 
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Hard by, a flesher on a block hid laid liis whitlle down , 

Virginius caught the whittle up, and hid it in his gown 
And then his eyes grew very dim, and his throat began to swell, 

And in a hoarse, changed voice he spake, 'Farewell, sweet child' 
Farewell ' 

Oh ' how I loved my darling ! Though stern I sometimes be, 

To thee, thou know’st I was not so Who could be so to thee ’ 

And how roy darling loved me ' How glad she was to hear 
My footstep on the threshold when I came back last year 1 
And how she danced with pleasure to sec my civic crown. 

And took my sword, and hung it up, and brought me forth my gown ! 
Now, all those things are over — yes, all thy pretty ways. 

Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays , 

And none will gneve when I go forth, or smile when I return. 

Or avatch beside the old man’s bed, or weep upon his urn 
Ihe house that was the happiest within the Koman walls, 

The house that envied not the wealth of Capua's marble halls. 

Now, for the brightness of thy smile, must have eternal gloom. 

And for the music of thy voice, the silence of the tomb 

The time is come Sec how he points his eager hand this way > 

See how his eyes gloat on thy giief, like a kite's upon the prey ’ 

With all his wit, he little deems, that, spurned, betrayed, bereft. 

Thy father hath in his despair one iearful refuge left ' 

He little deems that in this hand I clutch what still can save 
1 hy gentle youth from taunts and blows, the portion of the slave ; 

Yea, and from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and blow — 

Foul outrage which ihoii knowest not, which thou shalt never know 
Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give me one mote 
kiss , 

And now, mine own dear little gwl, theie is no way but Urns ’ 

With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her m the side, 

And m her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob she diecL 

Then, for a little moment, all people held their breath , 

And through the crowded Forum was stillness as of deatli ; 

And in another moment brake forth from one and all 

A cry as if the Volscians were coming o’er the wall 

Some with averted faces shrieking fled home amam , , 

Some ran to call a leech , and some lan to lift the slain 

Some felt her lips and little wnst, if life might there be found , 

And some tore up their garments ^t, and strove to stanch the wound. 

In vam they ran, and felt, and stanched , for never truer blow 
That good right arm had dealt m fight against a Volscian foe 
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When Appius Claudiu;> sau that deed, he shuddered and sank donn. 
And hid his face some little space with the comer of his gomi, 
i’lll, with white lips and bloodshot eyes, Virgmius tottered nigh. 

And stood before the judgment-seat, and held the knife on high. 

* Oh ' dwellers in the nether gloom, avengers of the slain, 

By this dear blood 1 cry to you, do right between us twain , 

And even as Appius Claudius hath dealt by me and mine. 

Deal you by Appius Claudius and all the Claudian line ' ’ 

So spake the slayer of Ins child, and turned, and went his way , 

But first he cast one haggard glance to where the body lay, 

And writhed, and groaned a fearful groan, and then, with steadfast 
feet, 

btiode nght across the market-place unto the Sacied Street 

1 hen up spinng Appius Claudius ‘ Stop him , alive or dead * 

Ten thousand pounds of copper to the man who brings his head ’ 
lie looked upon his clients , but none would work his will 
He looked upon his lictors , but thev trembled, and stood still 
And, as Virginuts through the press his way in silence cleft, 

Ever the mighty multitude fell back to nght and left 
And he hath passed m safety unto his aoeful home. 

And there ta’en horse to tell the camp what deeus are done in Koine 

liy this tiie flood of people was snolleii from every side, 

And streets and porches round were filled with that o’erflowing tide , 

And close around the body gathered a little tram 

Of them that were the nearest and deaiest to the slain 

They brought a bier, and hung it with many a cypress crow n 

And gently they uphtted her, and gentlv laiu hei dow n 

The face of Appius Claudius w'ore the Claudian scowl and sneer, 

And in the Claudian note he cried, ' What doth this rabble here ^ 

IIa\c tney no crafts to mind at home, that hitherward they stray? 

Ho • lictors, clear the market-place, and fetch the corpse away ' ’ 

'1 he voice of gnef and fury till then had not been loud , 

But a deep sullen murmur wandered among the crowd, 

Like the moaning noise tint goes before the whirlwind on the deep, 

Or the growl of a fierce watch dog but half-aroused from sleep 
But when the lictors at that word, tall yeomen all and strong, 

Lach with his axe and sheaf of twigs, went down into the throng, 

Those old men say, who saw that day of sorrow and of sin, 

'1 hat in the Koman Forum was never such a din, 

1 he wailing, hooting, cursing, the howls of grief and hale. 

Were heard bejond the Pincian IIill, beyond the Latin Gate 
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But close around the bodj% where stood the little tram ^ 

Of them that were the nearest and dearest to the slain, 

No cries were there, but teeth set fast, low whispers and black frowns, 
And breaking uD of benches, and girding up of go\vu« 

’fwas well the lictors might not pierce to wheie the maiden lay, ' 

Else surely had they been all twelve lorn limb from limb that day 
Right glad they were to struggle back, blood streaming from their heads, 
With a\c3 all m splinter-., and raiment all in shreds 
Tnen Appius Claudius gnawed hu. lit>, and the blood left his check ; 

And thrice he beckoned with liis hand, and thrice he strove to speak; ' 
And thrice the tossing Forum set up a frightful veil . 

‘See, sec, thou dog 1 what thou hast done , and hide thy shame in hell ' 
Thou that wouldst make our maidens slaves must first makc.slavcs of 
men 

Tribunes * Hurrah for '1 ribuncs ' Dow n w ith the wicked Ten ' ’ 

And slraightwaj, thick as hailstones, came whizzing through the air 
Pebbles, and bncks, and potsherd®, all round the curiilc chair , - 
And upon Appius Claudius great fear and trembling came , 

For never was a Claudius yet brave against aught but shame 
Though the great houses love us not, we own, to do them right. 

That the great houses, all sate one, have borne them well m fight 
Still Cams of Corioli, his triumphs and bis ovrongs. 

Ills vengeance and his merev, live in our camp-fire songs 
Beneath the yoke of Yunus oft have Gaul and Tuscan bow cd ; 

And Rome may bear the pride of him of whom iicrself is proud. 

But evermore a Claudius shrinks from a stricken field, 

And changes colour like a maid at sight of sw ord and shield. 

The Claudian triumphs all w'cre won within the city towers ; 

The Claudian yoke was never, pressed on any necks but ours 
A Cossus, like a wdd cat, springs ever at the face 
A Fabius rushes like a boar against the shouting chase , 

But the vile Claudian litter, raging with currish spite, 

Still yelps and snaps at those who tun, stiU luiis from those who smife 
So now ^twas seen of xVppms When stones began to fly. 

He shook, and crouched, and wrung Ins hands, and smok. upo) 
thigh 

‘Kind clients, honest lictors, stand by me m this fray ' 

Must I be torn in pieces’ Home, borne, the nearest way ' ’ 

While yet he spake, and looked around with a bewildered state, 

, Tour sturdy Iictors put their necks beneatli the curule chair , 

And forescore clients on the left, and forescorc on the right, 

Airayed themselves with swords and staves, and loins girt up for fight 
But, though without 01 staff or sword, so furious was the throng. 
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That scarce the tram with might and mam could bring then lord alon; 
Twelve tnnes^the crowd made at him , five times they seized his gown 
Small chance was his to rise again, if once they got him dow n 
And sharper came the pelting , and evermore the yell — 

‘Tribunes ’ we will have Tribunes ' ’ — ^rose with a louder swell 
And the chair tossed as tosses a baik with tattered sail 
When raves the Adriatic beneath an eastern gale, 

When the Calabrian sea>marks are lost in clouds of spume, 

And the great Thunder>Cape has donned his veil of inky gloom 
One stone hit Appius m the mouth, and one beneath the ear , 

And ere he reached Mount Palatine, he swooned with pain and fear 
His^ cursed head, that he was wont to hold so high with pride, 

Now, like a drunken man's, hung down, and swajed fiom side to side. 

' And^when his stout retainers had brought him to his door. 

His face and neck were all one cake of hlth and clotted gore 
As Appius Claudius was that day, so may lus grandson be * 

God send Rome one such other sight, and send me tliere to sec ' 
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li iiaidly can be neccssaiy to remind any tender that, according to Inc 
popular itaduioiii Romulus, after he had slam his grand-uncle Amulius 
and restored lus grandfather Numitor, determined to quit Alba, the licre- 
uitary domain of the SyUian princes, and to found a new city The 
Gods, It uas added, vouchsafed the clearest signs of the favour with which 
the) regarded the enterprise, and of the high destniics reserved foe the 
young colon} 

This event was likely to be a favourite theme of the old Latin minstrels. 
They uould naturally attribute the project of Romulus to some diiine Inti- 
mation of the pouer and prosperity which it was decreed that his cit} 
should attain They would probably introduce seers foretelling the vic- 
tories of unborn Consuls and Dictators, and the last great victor}' uould 
generally occupy the most conspicuous place in the prediction. There is 
nothing strange in the supposition that the poet who was emplo}ed to 
celebrate the first great triumph of the Romans over the Greeks might 
throw his song of exultation into this form < ‘ " 

'Ihe occasion u as one likclv to excite the strongest feelings of national 
pride A great outrage had been followed by a great retribution Seven 
years before this time, Lucius Fosthumiiis Megeilus, uho sprang from one 
of the noolest houses or Rome, and had been thrice Consul, was sent 
ambassador to larentiim, with charge to demand reparation for grievous 
injuries The larcntines gave him audience in their theatre, where he 
addressed them m such Greek as he could command, which, we may well 
believe, was not exactly such as Cineas would have spoken An exquisite 
sense of the ridiculous belonged to the Greek character , and closely con- 
nected with this faculty was a strong propensity to flippancy and imoerti- 
nence. When’Posthumius placed an accent wrong. Jus hearers burst into 
a laugh When he remonstrated, they hooted him, and called him bar- 
barian , and at length hissed him off the stage as if he had been a bad ^ 
actor As the grave Roman retired, a buffoon who, from his constant 
drunkenness, was nicknamed the Pint-Pot, came up w ith gestures of the > 
'grossest indecencj, and bespattered the senatorial gown with filth Pos- 
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lh4nnu:> turned round to the nmllitudi, and held up the gown, as if 
'inpcalmg to ilic universal law of nations. The sight only increased the 
in:>u!cncc of tne Ttrentines. The) clapped their liands, and set up a 
shout of laughter winch shook the theatre * Men of larcnlum,’ said 
Foalhutnius, ‘it will take not a little blooil to wash this gown * * 

Koine, .n consequence of this insult, declared w ar against the Tarentincs 
fne Tarentine, sought for allits bejond the Ionian Sea Pyrihus, king 
of L'diius, came to their help with a large armv , and, for the first time, 
me two great nations of aiUiquuy wuc fairly matched against cacii 
other 

'Ihc fame of Greece in arms, is well a', m aits, was then at the height 
Halt a cciuur) earlier, the career of Alexander had eaciied thi. idmiratioii 
and terror of all nations from the Ganges to the Pillars of Hercules 
Koyal hollies, foundcil by Mnceilonian captains, still reigned at Antioch 
and V!exa.idin. That barharian warnors, led b> barbarian chiefs, should 
win » pitched battle against Greek \alour guided by Greek science, 
seenicu as incredible as u would now seem that the Burmese or the 
tanmcM. shoulu, in the open plain, put to flight an equal number of the 
best Knghsh troops. Lite ratcntmcs wcic convinced that their country 
men were irresistible m war; and this coimction had emboldened them 
to treat V uh the grossest muignity one whom thev regarded as the rcpic* 
scntatiie of an inferior race Of the Creek geticrah then living, Pyrrhus 
wars indisputably the first Among the troops wno were trained in the 
Greek discipline, hi> Tpirutcs ranked high Ills expedition to Italy was 
a turning point in the history of the world He found there a people 
who, far inferior to the Athenians and Corinthians in the fine arts, m the 
speculate c sciences, and in all the refinements of life, weie the best 
soldiers on the face of the earth Tneir arras, their gradations of rank, 
their order of battle, their method of iiUreiichment, were all of Latian 
origin, and had ail been gradually brought near to perfection, not by the 
study of foreign models, but by the genius and cxpcrteiicc of many gene 
rations of great native commaiiderb. 'Ihc lirst words which broke from 
the king, whenhu practised eye had sune>ed the Roman encampment, 
were full of meaning ~‘lhcse barbauans,’ he said, ‘have nothing bar 
barous in their inihtary annngeraents,’ He was at first victorious , for 
lus own talents were superior to Uiose of the captains who were opposed 
to him , and the Romans were not prepared for the onset of the elephants 
of the Last, which were then for the first time seen in Italy — moving 
mountains, with long snakes for hands.t But the victories of the Epirotes 
were fiercely disputed, dearly purchased, and altogether unprofitable At 
length, Mamus Curius Dentatus, who had in his first Consulship won two 
triumphs, was again placed at the head of the Roman Commonwealth, 
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and ient to cncountc- ific mv“'Qcr* A great oi't'e wss fought neat 
Bene\eiiluui P3rria'; coaip’etely defeated lie repassed the sea, 
and tr.ewor’d 'earred, wi n amazement, trat a people hau heen d’scovercrf, 
who, m <aJr ligntmg, vere supt-tior to the be>t foops 'hat ha.i been oniled 
on the svatein of Pannc’'io and Anugonu*. 

The conaae'ors had a good nght to exa t m tuuf success j for iftir 
g’o’-y was ad t’lur own. 'Ine/ had not La') ed from thd- enenj howio 
conquer him It \ras with tneir own ritiotml arms, and m th-ic oi"a 
national baf’e array, mat tj.i.y tad overcome wearo..3 and lauie? Tong 
I clievcd to oe invincibic The piiutn anu the broadsword hid vanquished 
the ^I^ccdl^nlan sj car The leg’on hid brohen the Macedo uan phahax. 
Even the clepharts, wnen the suq.risc prcduced hy tl.eir first aopcaranct 
was over, could catue no disorder in the steaoj j'e' 'lexin’e j'^uaiiOi’S of 
Lome 

It Is sam bv Florus, and may easily Li, biito\i.J, that tl u tnii”!')!! far 
'surpassed in magmficenct, mj that Rone Lad jireviousiy stun Theonl) 
M'ods vvhicn I’lpinus Cursor and I'abtus MuAimus coda exhibit lyett 
docks and herci«, waggons o' nme sTictnre, ard 1 caps of spears and 
ht.Imets But row, for the tir-t time, tiiC ncLes of .\sn and tne arts of 
Greece ado'ned a Romm ni^eint Tlatc, line stufis, cOs I> femiltm?i , 
rare animal*, exquisite paintings and scu’oture', formed part of t.ie pro- 
cession At trs banquet would be asscmoicu a crowd of wirnors and 


statesmen, among whom hlanins Curins Den’atus v.ould take the higl’Cssr 
room Casus Fabiacius Luscinus, then, after two Corsulshps aud two 
triumphs, Censor of the Conimonwealth, would ooubtlcss otcupv* a place 
of honour ar the boanl In situations less conspicuous piobabl> laj some 
of those who were, a few jears later, the terror of Carthage; Caws 
Duihus, the founder of tnc maritime greatness of ln> country ; Alarcus 
Atdius Regulus, wno owed to defeat a renowm fa' higher than that whidi*^ 
he had derived fiom his victories ; and Cams Lutatius Catuius, who,'whiJe 
suffering from a grievous wound, fought the great battle of the -Egates. 
and brought the first Punic W ar to a tniimnhar't close It is impossiule to 
recount the names of these eminent citizens .viihout rcfiecUng that thev 
were all, wi'hoiit exception. Plebeians, and would," but for the ever- 
niemomble struggle maintained by Cams 1 icinius and Lucius Scxtius. 
lave been doomed to hide m obscariu, or to waste m civil bro Is, die 
ca^city and energj whicii prevailed against Pvrrhus and Ilamdcar. 

Un such a day we may suppose that tile patriotic enthusiasm of a Latin 
poet would vent itself ni reiterated shouS of fo in iu/Ju’g, such as were 
uttere ly Horace on a far leas exciting occaaion, and m bouala lesenibUng 
o_e vv icn irgil pm into tne mouth of .Vnenisea. Tne superiority ot 
some foreign nations, and especially of the Greek*, m tne lazv arts of 
IT ^ admitted dudainful candour, but pre eminence »« 
w- I** ttiea which fit a people to suedue and govern 'iiankmd would 
be claimed for the Romans , - 

e following lav belongs to the latest age of Latin ballad-poctrv. 
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Livius AtHUotucus were proliablj among the dutdren whosc 
moiuer^ held them up to ecc the chariot of Cunu& go b}. The minstrel 
whosang on that day might possibly have lived to read the first hexameters 
«>f Isiinuic, and to see the first cnmt.div» of VI vutus His poem» as might 
he 0X1)8011.11, shows a mveh wuici acquaintance with the geographj, 
manner-, and p'oaucuoiia of remote nations, than vv ould have been found 
in compo 5 ,*iorts of the age of Camillu^r, Hut he troubles bimseU little 
about dates and having heard travellcis talk with aumiialion of the 
Co.iiJAUS of Riiodes, and of the s»toclure 3 and garneiis with which the 
Mactooman kings of Syria had cmlKlIishcd their residence on the banks 
oi inc Oronics, he hat never thought of inquiring whether these things 
csijicd ut the age of Itoiiiulus. 
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THE PROPHECY OF CAPYS. 

A L\\ bUW AI ant, BA^QU^,r in lUbCAmUL, ON Tllb 1>AV ttlltREOV 
MVNIUb CURIUS DbMATUS, A SFCOSD IIME CONSUL, fRIUMPHEU 
OVER KING PYRRHUS AND HIE lARENTINES, IV fUb YEAR OP 
THE CITY CCCCLXMX 


Now slain is King Amtilius, 

Of the great Sylvian line, 

Who reigned in Alba Longa, 

On the throne of Avcntint 
Slain IS the Pontiff Camers, 

Who spake the words of doom * 
' The children to the Tiber , 

The motlier to the tomb ' 


11 

In Alba’s lake no fisher 
His net to>da> is flinging 
On the dark nnd of Alba’s oaks 
To-da> no lue is ringing 
The yoke hangs o’er the manger 
The scythe lies in the hay 
Through all the Alban villages 
No work IS done to day 


III 

And every Alban burgher 

Hath donned his whitest gown , 
And every bead m Alba 
Weareth a poplar crown , 

And every Alban door-post 
With boughs and flowers is gay 
Tor to-day the dead are living , 
The lost are found to day 


lY. 

1 hey were doomed by a bloody king 
Hicy were doomed by a lying 
priest 

Ihey were cast on the raging flood 
They were tracked by the raging 
beast 

Raging be ist and raging flood , 
Alike li,ue spared the prey , 

And to-day the dead arc living , 

*1 he lost arc found to day 

J he troubled river knew them, '' 
And smoothed his yellow foam, 

And gently' rocked the cradle 
That bore the fate of Rome 

The ravening she wolf knew them, 
And licked them o’er and o tr, 

And gave them of her own fierce milk, 
Rich with raw flesh and gore 

Twenty winters, twenty spnngs. 

Since then have rolled away ; 

And to-day the dead are living 
The lost are found to-day 

VT 

Bhthe it was to see the twins. 

Right goodly youths and tall, 

I Marching from Alba Longa 
1 1 o theif old grandsire’s hall 
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Along tlieir path fresh garlands 
Are bung from tree to tree 
Before them stride the pipers, 

Piping a note of glee 

Vll 

On the Tight goes Komulus, 

V\ ith arms to the elbows red, 

' And m his hand a broadsword. 

And on the blade a heaa — 

A head m an iron helmet, 

With hoise-hair hanging down, 

A shaggy head, a swarthy head, 
I'lNcd m a ghastly frown— 

The head of King Amuhus 
Of the great Sj Ivian line, 

Who reigned m Alba Longa, 

On the throne of Axentine 

\in 

On the left side goes Remus, 

' With wnsts and fingers red, 

And in his hand a boar>spenr, 

And on the point a head— 

• A wrinkled head and aged. 

With silver beard and hair, 

> And holy fillets round it, 

■ Such as the Pontiiis wear — 

The head of ancient Gamers, 

Who spoke the words of doom 
* The children to the Tiber , 

* The mother to the tomb ’ 

Two and two behind the twins 
I heir tnisiy comrades go, 

’ Four and forty valiant men, 

' With dub, and axe, and bow. 

On each side eveiy hamlet 
Pours forth its jo>ous crowd, 
Shouting lads and baying dogs 
And children laughing loud. 

And old men vveepmg fondly 
As Rliea’s boys go by, 

And maids who sbnek to see the 
heads. 

Yet, shrieking, press more nigh 


\ 

So thev marched along the lake , 
They marched by fold ind stall, 
By corn-field and by vineyard, 
Unto the old man's hail 


xr 

In the hall gate sate Capys, 

Capys, the sightless seer , 

From head to foot he trembled 
As Romulus drew near 
And up stood stiff his thin wliite 
hair, 

And his blind eyes flashed Are 
‘ Hail ' foster-child of the woiideroits 
nurse • 

Hail ' son of the vvonderous sire ' 


\II 

• But thou— what dost thou here 
In the old man s peaceful hall ^ 
What doth the eagle m the coop. 
The bison m the stall? 

Our corn fills many a gamer , 

Our vines clasp many a tree , 

Our flocks are white on many a lull, 
! But these are not for thee 


\in 

* For thee no treasure npens 

In the Tartessian mine 
For thee no ship bnngs precious 
bales 

I -Across the Libyan bnne 
I Thou shalt not dnnk from amber ; 

I Thou shalt not rest on down , 
Arabia shall not steep thy locks, 

Xor Sidon tinge thy gown 

MV 

• Leave gold and myrrh and jewels. 
Rich table and sofl bed. 

To them who of man’s seed are bom. 
Whom woman’s milk have fed 
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Thou wast not mide for lucre, 

For ple.isure, nor for rest * 

1 hou, that are spning from the Wm- 
god <> loins, 

And hast lugged at the shc-wolf’s 
breast 


\\ 

‘ From sunrise unto sunset 
All earth shall he*ar thv fame 
A glorious city thou shall build, 

And name it bv thy name 
And there, unqiitnchcd tlirougli ige?. 
Like Vesta’s s.icred fire 
Shall live the spirit of thv iiinsi., 

1 he spirit of thy sire 


w I 

‘ rile o\ toils through the fnrrou , 
Obedient to the goad , 

T he patient iss up flinty p iilis 
Plods \wth his weary load 
With whine ind bound the spaniel 
His master’s whistle hears , 

And the sheep yields her patiently 
To the loud'Clashiiig shears 


XVlt 

‘ But thy nurse will hear no master , 
riiy nurse will bear no load , 

And woe to them that shear her, 
^nd woe to theiii that goad ' 
When ill the pack, loud b i\ ing. 
Her bloody lair surrounds. 

She dies m silence, hiting hard. 
Amidst the dying hounds 


xviir 

' Pomona loves the orchard , 

And Liber loves the vine , 

And Pales loves the straw-built shed 
Warm with the breath of'kine , 
And Venus loves the whispers 
Of plighted youth and maid, 


In April’s ivory moonlight 
Beneath the chestnut shade 

M\ 

■ But thv father loves the clashing 
j Of broadsvv ord and of suield 

‘ He loves to drink the steam that 
I reeks 

From the fresh battle-field • 

He smiles 1 smile more dreadful 
Than his own dreadful frown, ’ 
\\ hen he sre'S the thfck black cloud of 
smoke ' 

! Go up from the conqiwred town. 


• \nd such as is the War god, 
j n he author of thy line 
' \iid sueli as she who suckled thee, 
Lven such be thou and thine. 

Le ive to the soft Campanian 
His bath and Ins peifuinea, 
larave to the sordid race of Tyre 
Their d>eing-va(s and looms 
Le tve to the soiis of C urthage 
I he rudder and the o,ar . 

Leav e t o tile Gra k hiv 111 itble Nj mplis 
And scrolls of wordy lore 


.\.\I 

• 1 lime, Rom in, is the piluro 
Roman, the sword is thine. 

The even trench, the bnsiliiig mound, 
1 he legion’s ordered line , 

And ihme the wheels of triumph. 
Which with their laurelled train 
Move slow Iv up the shouting streets -■ 
To Jove’s eternal fane 

1 

xxu * 

* Beneath tliy yoke the Vobcian 

Shall vail hi? lofty brow 
Soft Capua's curled revellers 
Before thy chair shall bow J 
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Toe Lucumoes of ^rnus 
Shall quake tb} rods to see ^ 

\i\A the proud Saiunite s heart of steel 
Shall )ie!d to onl> thee 

XV* If 

The Gaul shall come against thee 
Froni tbi land of snoA and mght - 
Thou shaft gise hts thir-haired armies 
To the ra.cn and tlie late I 


XKtV. 

* Tlte Greek shall come against thee. 

Tne conqueror of the taat , 

Hes.de him stalks to battle 
I he huge earth-shalang beast. 

The beast on vhom tl.c castle 
With all Its guards dotn stand 
The beast who hath between hts ttes 
The serpent for a hand 
First march the hold Hpirotes, 

\V edged close ta.h smeld and spear. 
And the ranks of false Tarentum 
A*-*. ghiieriDg tn the rear. 


vx\ 

• The ranks of false Tarenlutn 
Like hunted sheep shall dv * 

In vam. the bold Epirotes 
Shall round their standards die 
And Apetinine s gre} vaihures 
Shall ha.e a noble feast 
On the fat and the e>es 
Of the huge earth shaking beast 

XVVI 

•Hurrah' for tne good vteapons 
That keep the War-goa s land 
Hurrah ' for Rome s stout pilum 
In a stout Roman hand 
Hurrih* for Romes short broad' 
sv ord, 

Diat througn the tbtek array 
Of le.etled spears and serned shields 
Hews deep us gory wav. 


xxvir. 

• Hurrah ' for the great triumph 
Tiint stretches many a mtle 
Hurrah 1 for the wan captives 
That pa-s m endless file 
Ho' bold Epttotes, whtcher 
Hath the Red King ta'en flight? 
Ho' dogs of false Tateotum, 

Is not the gov/n v ashed white ^ 


xwiir 

' Hurrah ' for tne great inuraph 
i I hat stictcnes inan> a mile 

I Hurrah ' for th.; rich dve of Tt re, 
And the fine web of Nile 
file helmets gay with plumage 
lorn trom the pheasant s wings 
rhe oelu set thick with starr> gems 
Ti.at snone on Indian kinga, 

Tlie urns of massy siltcr, 
fbe goblets rough *itn go!d» 

The many coloured tablets bnght 
\V th loves and t ats of o'd 
Tlic s one that breatnes and struggles. 
The brass that seems to sneak 
Such cunning they who dwell on high 
Have given unto the Greek 


\\ix, 

' Hurrah ' for Manius Cunus, 

1 he bravest sen of Rome 
I hree m utmost need sent forth, 
rbnee drawn m trminph home 
Weave, weave, for Mamtis Cunus 
rhe tiurd emoroulered go,vn 
Hake ready the third lofty car, 

And twine the third green cro.tn ; 

I And yoke the steeds of Rosea 

I With necks hke a bended bo v . 
And deck tne bull, Mevama s Lull, 
The bull as white as snot,' 

S 

I XXX. 

I ‘Blest and thnee blest the Roman 
I ^Vhosses Rone's bTghtesi day. 
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Who sees that lon;^ victonous pomp 
Wind down the Sacred Way, 

And through the bellowing Fontm, 
And round the Suppliant's Grote 
Up to the everlasting gates 
Of Capitohan Jove 

\\\l 

‘Then where, o’er two bright Invens, 
The towers of Connth frown , 
Where the gigantic King of Dav 
On his own Rhodes I00I.S down , 
Where soft Orontes iniimuir; 
Pieneath the laurel shades , 


Where Nile reflects the endless length 
Of dark red colonnades , 

Where in the still deep water. 
Sheltered from waves and blastc, 
Bristles the dusky forest 
Of Bvrsa’s thousand masts , 

Where fur clad hunters wander 
Amidst the nortliem ice , 

Where through the sand of monung- 
land 

The camel bears Iht spice , 

Where Atl is flings his sliadow 
Far o'er the western foam. 

Shall be great fear on all who hear 
The mighty name of Romt ’ 



IVRY 


J som OP THE HaeUENOTS 


glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glones are ' 

And glory to our Soveretgn Liege, King Henry of Na\arre ' 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, 

Through thy com-fielos green, and sunny vines, oh pieisant land of 
France ' 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the water*, 

Again let rapture hgnt the eyes of all thy mourning naughters 
As thou wert constant in our ids, be joyous m our joj, 

For cold, and stiff, ana still are the\ who wrought thy walls '•nnot 
Hurrah ! Hurran ' a single field nath turned the chance of nar 
Hurrah ' Hurrah ' for Ivry and Henry of Navarre 

Oh ' how our Hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of daj. 

We saw the army of die League drawn out m long arra\ , 

With all Its pnest-led citizens, and all Us rebel peers. 

And Apnenzel's stout infantry, and Egraont’s Flemish spear* 

1 here rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land , 

And dark Majeniie was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seme’s empurpled flood. 

And good Coligni s hoary hair all dabbled with his blood , 

And we cned unto the living God, a\ho rules die fate of war. 

To fight for His own holy name, and Henrv of Naiarre 

The King is come to marshal us, m all las armour dres’. 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant cres*- 
He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eve ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and high 
Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 

Down idl our line, a deafening shout, * God save pur Lord the Knn* • ’ 
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‘ And jf my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well lie may, 

* For never saw I promise yet of sucli a bloody fray, 

‘ Press where je see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of war, 

* And be your oriflnmme to-day the helmet of Navarre ’ 

V 

Hurrah ' the fots are mo\mg. Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and dnim, and roanng culvenn 
ITie fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint Andrt’s plain. 

With all the hirehng chivalry of Gucldcrs and Almayne 
Now by the lips of those ye love, fait gentlemen of France, 

Charge for the golden lihes, — upon them with the lance. 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears m rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white, crest , 

And 111 they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blared the helmet of Navarre 

t 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours hlayenne hath turned his 
rein 

D’Aumale hath cried for quarter Ihe Flemish Count is slain 
1 heir ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale ; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and ilags, and cloven mad. 

And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our san, 

‘ Femember St; Bartholomew,’ was passed from man to man 
But out spake gentle Henry, * No Frenchman is my foe ' 

‘ Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren go ’ 

Oh ' was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in wai, 

As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre? , 


Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for France to day * 

And many a lordly banner God gave them for a prey 
But we of the religion have borne us best in fight , 

And the good Lord of Rosny has ta’en the cornet white 
Our own true Maximilian the comet white hath ta’en, ' 

Ihe comet white with crosses black, the flag of false Lorraine 
Up with it high; unfurl it wide , that all the host may know 
How God hath humbled the proud house which wrought llis Church such 
woe ' 

Then on the giound, while tniinpets sound their loudest point of war, 
Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry of Navarre., 

Ho 1 maidens of Vienna , Ho ! matrons of Lucerne ; 

"Weep, weep, and rend yoiir hair for those who never shall return 

— » * 
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ITo ' Philip, send, foi chanty, thv Mexican pistoles, ' 

That Antwerp monks may sing a moss for tiiy poor spearmen’s souls 
Ho ' gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms he bught , 

Ho ' burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and ward to night 
For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised the slave, 

»Viid mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the brave 
1 hen gloiy to His holy name, from whom all glories are , 

And glory to oiir Sovereign Lord, King Ileniy of Navarre 

1824. 
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Attend, all ye who hst to hear our noble England’s praise ; 

I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days 
When tint great fleet invincible against her bore m vam 
1 he richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. ' 

It was about the lovely clo»e of a warm summer day, 

There came a gallant merchant>slnp full sail to Plymouth Bav ; 
Her crew hath seen Castile's black fleet, beyond Aungny’s isk, 

At earliest twilight, on the waves he heaving many a mile. 

At sunrise she escaped tlieir van, by God’s especial grace ; 

And the tall Finta, till the noon, had held her close in chose. 
Forthwith a guanl at every gun was placed along the wall , 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of EdgCcumbe’s lofty hall , 

Many a light iishing-bark put out to pry along the coast. 

And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a post. 
With Ins white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriiT comes , 
Behind him march the halberdiers , before him sound the dnims ; 
Ills yoemen round the markct>cross make clear an ample space ; 
Foi there behoves him to set up the standard of Her Grace 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells. 

As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 

Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down 
So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed Picard field, 
Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa's bow, and Caesar’s eagle shield 
So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to bay, 

And crushed and torn beneath liis claws the princely hunters lay. 
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IIo * strike the tlagstaff deep, Sir Knight * ho ' scatter ftowers, fair maids • 
llo ' gunners, fire a loud salpte ho ' gallants, draw your blades 
Thou sun, shine on her joyously j ye breezes, waft her wide. 

Our glorious SEMFKR eadem, die banner of our pride. 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s massy fold ; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of gold ; 

Kight sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea. 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’ei again shall be 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to hlilford Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 

For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly wai 'flame spread, 

High on St Michael’s hlount it shone it shone on Beachy Head. 

Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire. 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of Are 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar’s glittering waves 
Ihe rugged miners poured to war from Mendip's sunless caves 
O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, the fiery herald flew . 

He loused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of Beaulieu 
Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out fiom Bristol town, 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton down , 

Ifae sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 

And saw o’erlianging Richmond Hill the streak of blood-red light ; 

Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the deathlike silence broke, 

And witb one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke 
At once on all her stately gates arose the answeiing fires. 

At once the wild alarum clashed fiom all her reeling spires , 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the \oice of fear , 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer , 

And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying feet. 

And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down each roaring 
street , 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the am, 

As fast from every village lound the horse came sourring m 

And eastward straight fiom wild Blackheath the warlike errand went, 

Aud loused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of Kent 
Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those bright couriers forth ; 
High on bleak Hampstead's swarthy raoor they started for the north; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still 
Alliniglit from tower to tower they sprang, they sprang fiom hill to 
hill- 

Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s rocky dales. 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales, 
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TjU twelve fwr countitb 63w the blaze on MalvcrnV loudy htigntj 
Till streamed m cnmson on the wind the Wrehm’s crest of light, 
Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ll>’s stalely fane. 
And lower and hamlet rose in arms o’er ail tiie boundless plain , 
Till Beivoir's lordly terraces tiie sign to Lincoln sent. 

And Lincoln sped tlie message on o cr Uie wide Vale of IVent ; 

*1 ill Skiddaw saw the fire tint burned on Gaunt’s embattltd pik. 
And the red giaic on SKiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisk 
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And«otle bis authority unpaired by the Reforma 
tion 3*36. 

Anthmetic, comp*vrative estimate of by Plato and 
by Bacon 397, 

Arhiigton Lord, his clioracter 430, 431 , his cold 
ness for the Tn{dw Alliance, 434, ms impeach 
ment 44a 

Ar xues in liie n iddie ages ho}r constituted 34 3> 
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7< a pawLifiil teuralut cn ihe rciril povrer, 71 
suluenuent cltause in ilii-t respect 7 ' _ 

Anus iJrilUh succes^a of against the rren.ii lit 

Vrr^llh^ control of by Charles I or by the Par 

lianient 75 its triumph over both. 77 Uanserot 

i Standing; anny becouiU ^ ui iiutmxucAt oi uc** 

pOtlSm 3 lff 219 * .... 

Atntt Dr ttt lo ^dUoas opera ov Ko«ua 
mond, 717 ... a. 

\rracon ind Ihtlrohl In^tUtitions Hivour 

able to i>iibb\. bber(> .4 
Art oi* War M ichUveLi 4^ 

Arundel* laArUr 3jt 
V&ia* Central its people 615. 

Vuaiic Suciei) comt lenccmct 1 01 its cat ect uciutr 
W-irren H'lsttnii'i 64Jw 
\s!seiiib]|cs clclitK.rati>c 3^ 

V&sociation. ^rrCaiboUcA ocutioti, 

VstronoiUT couiparuUvL e^uuaie ui by Socrates 
meS by llacen 

Athenun cometbck. Uxcir bninimy, 5 «Op leprxnUil 
At the tvro Lm crMlIc> 570. 

Athenians <thel Jcihn>ons opinion of uent i8r tb. 

\ttainder in net of* urorrartabte aci< 

Atterbnry llidiop his reply to lientleytu proto ttie 
cenuineuc^ofthel.^tei'aofituiifis 465 reaib 
Uiefuiienl.s(.rvi«.eavcrtbel>o(lyof \dUuoti 74J. 

\lULi S4% 

Aimbutesofrod. ^ub le^pccnlations totichiPi* llietn 
imply no lu^h dei^rbC of intellectual culture, 54^ 

55a : isatiou uisat 

\jbre>,huichirkcofeornipt{oiiA^mitUacon *35a* I ]laiTin?to» 1 
Uacon&decUiOAa^in&tlilm after hi»preseftt 3S9. |lianrcJI, >Ir, 
\u^bur|f, ConfciAloii of, tis adoption In Sncihrn 

Vusutm St 54 * 1 . 

Xuruniptebe, hU imLo u** 

\usten Itne notice of &/4 
\ustm AAnii her character a translator 54** 

54k 

Vtistra, iucecss of her armies m the CathoUe cause 
564. 

\uihors their presetit position 123 1 d. 


freedom from tbo spirit of controversy .,13 {)!« 
eloiiuencc, svu, and ^mditudes, 413; hiv disci 
plineii Imagination 414 » hU boltlneiss anil onj^i 
nalit) 415 unusool dctctopAicnc in the oracr 
ofhUlUcnUics 4x5 hti rescmboince CO the mind 
of Buricc, 4rc specimens of bis tuo stvles 419 
value ofhisl sMfs 416, hi»},reate»tperf9miince 
the hr&c buoU of the Sovuui Or?pinuni, .,17^ con* 
tcinpUUoti ot hiS Ufc it? 418% 

Jlacoi birMehokks bL character* 331 3.4. 

Uiconmn phUu»oph3 its chief pcwuliaricy 3^., its 
c^ct nl spint 391, ita mctliotl auU object d^f 
Ibtctl Irom the an xejit conitiariUve >ieu 
t f ilacon URil 11.410 ^77 ic>. iis.benencen(.pirc 
aor 40;^ 4e4f 405, its \ due com2u.rctl uith in 
ckiit phaissoph) . , 

Blithe Uca, dcs^ctiOn of h'i ilctaelimcn* by 
nutlet AU 034. 

DiUncb of pouu* sntcre^ofthe Fopesm presto 
in? h, <£4» 

Banm Mr hi* defence of Jamca II- ava supporter 
uf loll ration "tyx . 

ItaAkio,; o,)eratioa> of iLdy ui the lith centu^ 
3 “’ tv 

Bar (the) lu ric^radeU comlmon m the time of 
James U , 80 . 

Uatbary, work on, by Kev Ur JUS usou jai 

Lircwlgmi capturwuf b> FetcrborouA.h,s3A 

BartUkhtl'ufnilratlnnfurMb.sDurno 

ISarillon NL tuc iiith> svoals uit the ticur council 
pro^mced b> Tcintilc 4^; 45 ' 


Batlou Bidiop C74 
LoriL74?- 


, 6|8 Ms iui>part of lias in:;*, d.4- 63$, 

o'*7 63 i 

Bu.lle ButLesdciduuaticiuon Its capture C^r. 
lIstkoftM.Critiovull^^ndov, AdduiOivs » 4- » 
Las itu lu C4>n est Letivccii FrotcsUauaii unu 
Cithobasiii 

Baxter s LestUuan> to Hampden » csccUcace, 194* 
Baylvi Peter s^r . • 

Be lumorchiu his suit before the parUanient of 
} Farts 39a 

- I Bed. ford Ahlcrmu . , . 

Avup»on, the I apM Court transferred from ktinie | lleilford, I>uVc of, *49 hi views of the poUcy of 
(0,553, I ChatMiiu 79^ 7dr presuiu remaistrance to 

. ( cofLC Ul ,774* 

t BedfotO &vl pr, invited by Cliarles I to foim an 
Admimvtriiion sis. , . , 

Bedfords (the) "49 , their opnosltion to the Uocw 
inLliam inmiairy on the Stamp \cr , their 
uUliu,^nes& to brevk with Grenville nn Ch tthain ^ 
uccc^ioa to oincc, 73a deserted Grcuvillc aiuF 
uihinttsd to oUiwc, 7S7 jiaraUcl between them and 
the Kockin*,haiu5r773- '' 

. Bedford House uss.Ura by a rabble, 774. 

I Bc^uisofOude iheirdouuln^ Andtreasures,04T 
diitutbaoccs ui Uude imputed to them, 641 uielr 
protestations. 643 j UielrjvpoUation chained a^iist 
UaAinip, 45^ _ 


11 

Baber, fouudsr of tUi. hl<^ul <inplr«. 50O, 

Bacon, Lady mothcrof Lord Bacon 

Bacon Lord rcviewofBasilMunCApustnewediUun 

ofUieuorksof, 347*4x8 his mother disttny,ulshcd 

— , — - . . 

_ !»’vd 

. .. , AjS, Ins l<;,al iitnlnments 

‘tat m Faxlmineut vn X57v 359 , pvt he took 
m politics 359 lus fncnd»hip with the nail of 
Fsses 360*3% cxAOunatlon of luv conduct to ' 
r&sex (ulluence of Klnj; Tome* on hi& 

fortunes 3%, Idcservilityto Lord ooudioiupton, 
^ influencehis t items 11 id with die public 370 , 
nis distinction In FarlLinient Atid 111 the courts of 
taw Mr hU lUuraty and philoontiiciV vrorUs, 
37X , Ills >ovunv Organum * and the idmlration 
ft excited 372 his work of reduang’ And recoin 
piUnt; the lAws of rngland 374 liv> tampenn^ 
vrith thejudf^e^onthcirLUorFeacliam 37^,373 
attaches himself to Buckui,;luim 37$ nis Ap 
pointment as Lord Keeper 376 , tus snare in tbo 
vices of the Administration 3,7 his Animosity to- 
wards Sir Edward Coke 379, ^ His town 
and country residences 380 lus titles of Baron 
\eruUun nnd Viscount bt Albans 38^ report 
Against him of the Comniiuce on the Courts oC 
Justice, 38a nature of the charccs 383 ; over 
whelming evUlenccto them, 3S) hlsadinLvIonof 
his guilt <^,111X560161100 3)4 czatmuatlou of 
MrSfontakU^aifpiiiicntsinlils defence 
inode ill which he spent t!ie last ycArs of his hie 
390 39r, chief pectuian^ of lus philosophy 39s* 
397 , ills Views compared with those of Fiato w 
403 1 to what his wide and durable fame is chiefly 
owing 404 his frequent trCAtment of moral sub 
3ects, 406 his vAews as a theolc^n 4^6 vulg^ 
notion of him os inventor of the inductivemcthod 
407 estimate of his analysis of that method 407* 


B^iuiii its contost betvccn Frote7>tantism ard 
CAtlioucbJn 559.564. 

1 cUal 57J;. 

Bell Fcter Byron s splceU oeolust 25^ 

Bellosys the Lagbsli senenU z$x 
BeUmj^hazii hui malevolence 694 
Itelphckor (the) ofMachiavclh 4a 
Ucnares its erandeur %5t its Annexation to the 
Briusli donilnions fita 
* Benefits of tlie Death ofChnst ** 559. 
Beneroluices Oliver St John s- opiiosition to, and 
. Bacon s support of 37s. 

'Benral Its resources 5i7,c<rr9 
I Benth.'un,hislAagu.ikeonUi6FrcnchrevoluUoii 31 
' BenUiani and Dumont, jjx 
Bentinek, Lord William ins memory cherished by 
Uie Hindoos 547 

Bentlvoghp CArtitnal on the stite of religion 111 
Lnqlaiui in the xfitli Cciitury .)■), 

BenUey Kldiard, his quarrel with Boyle* and re 
uiarks on Temple s fcssny on the Letters of Phat 
011^ 485 lus ediUon of Alilton 466.699 bis note* 
i*® hu,roconahauon with Boyle and 
Atterbiu) 467 699. ' 

Berar occupied by the Bonslas fiaSL 

Berwick Duke of held the Allies ia check, ccx. 

his rctre<u before GAlway sc? * 

Bickers Aff Isa.AC Astruloeer 7 a 

fltfMTraitni * Tlrit.iMnT#.. ../..r _ 
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410 union of audACityandsobrjetyiahistcinper j B><^aphii.BnLinn{ce.rcfuuUoir of a caiumnv on 
41X , his amplitude of coiiipre)it.nMan. 413 )u> ; ^ Addison m t 
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tenure try i«IuwS a vrritt.r o< li bound to \ 

b^^abjcwi 4 ^ 3 . I 

ISohoy* doint^of Uioso of the Church of iju^na 
to a{K«C4hcal succe&don 4fio*4o> 

QLuk Hole of Calcutta dcsvnbcd, 518 519 rctnbu 
ticAofth\.lJi|'lu»!ifant&herror^ S <9 

SUcLuiore Sir Kuhard, his oicammeacs lu the 
ancient Iaa;:ua},civ 704* 

OUci^unc, 3^^ 

l}U!^]dieoiou&iyubUcntitji)(fPohQ of Co>etfuu<atm 
rciipcctto xic 

ISlcnhcuu battle oC 714 Ad^tiaon employed to 
nrt e > ^em in lu hurour, 7x4. 

Bloi» AddiMsa^rctiremecs to ;o 8 , 

BSoonul ury gaoj;*"' Uto Ucuouuiution of the Bed 
fords, .49, 

llodlc>aSir Thomas founder of tin. Bodleian lib> 


ti,«ht 59S rescinUcs B i\.on, 416 eiTcct of his 
atKccbes on the House of Cemmo*is. not the 
author ofthe Letters of Jumus 6i9,mschan^ 
nipiiut Uastm;;$, 649-^3 his kindness to ^ilss 


hrsc sjieecU in the House of Cotninoos 779 Ui» 
oppoittion to Chatham s measures reUtuu; to 
Indut jis ¥ lus defence of 2us port) asainst Gren 
\ dies attacks, 7S3 hts B»lut{; tovnir^ Chatliam 


m baum oC 714 Ad^tiaon employed to Burleigh and Uis Times re%iwurofKcii DrNatess 
>poeiutniuhurour,7x4. s *3 ntsiuirljrlifeandch tractur s:^ hlsdcadi 

duisoa Si rciiremecs to 70!^ ssd, importance of the times ui 'which he tiNcd 

It! tint I IkA ■loktntuln.Oi.^n nftlii* HmI iSA . ihti ^tAUl OH hlS CtUlXTlCter 2^ 


racy jji 391. 

Uolteniki, umaence of the doctrines of \S ickbiic lu 

Bodv iu,Add(^siaterbourMwU'' 7cS aUopuuon 
of modem iOLtui TO^thishtertry qualities 709. 
Bolui)^broke Lord die hbcral patron of hter uure 


SCO, the gTcat stam on his cLimcter es; ejd 
cbancter of the class of statesmen he belont^d 
to 3^,3 ctasdsol acquircmcrts of his i^ifc,^ 
his conduct towards Baccm, 357, 358. 364 liis 
apoU^y for Imind resorted to torture 373 
Bacons letter to luin upon the department of 
knoulcdLo he had chosen. 4x3. 

Burnet. Bu^p ^.67 

Bume\ Dr hts soaal position 66 S^i his conduct 
relauie to his daughters first pubUcatton c^O. 

.--f his daughter scuLagcment at Court 683. 

hisjcst on ovcosoin of the tirstn. presentation of I Burney Iranccs. JTor D Arbkty. Madama 
Cato **31. i^)pc’S perfidy towards him, 738} his j Hass>» hts unment men and conduct In ladui.5t4. 


reued) for tlie diseases of the state 753 7^ Bu w Xtarl of his character and educauon 7c. 
Lombay Its aOoirs thrown Into confusion by the appointed Secretary of hUte 754. opposes tuc 
new council it Calcutta &ks proposal of u ir with Spain on account of the 

Book of the Church. Swulhey s. loi tanuly comp^ict 756 hl& uitpopulanty on Ch it 

Books, puUiti., of 434 ham s resignation 7^ . becomes l*nme Minister, 

Booth. pLi>cil the hero In Vddi&ons Cato on its first 73^1 his first speech in the House of Lords. 75B 

represenution 730. induces the reuretreniof the DuVeof Newcastle 

Borgia, C esar, 4v 7991 becomes First Lord of the Trcasur> 7^9 . 

ilormiLhs, rotten Uie abolition of a accessary re* his forsignaud domestic pohey 75o>7fi5 hisresi., 
foni)iAthotimeofGcor):el. s8> notion 700 contmuLStaadaisetUeVjmgpnvately, 

Boswell James his cliaractcr i;o*t7a. I^7^'*?>7r®' . . 

Boswdio Life of Johnson by Lroker, review of Butitr Atfdisoa not Inferior to him m wit, 70 
ifioidCf character of Uie work X7a B>n? Admiral his failure at Mmorca 303, 

BoswcUlsm Jl trial 306. oindonof Juscoaducksofi, Chalbai 

Bourboa. the ilOttSc of, thcir Ticis&itudes in Spam defence of him, 307 ^ 

»5f Byron Lord his cuorobry style 141 hischaract 

Bourne MneenC, 709, his Latin verses in Cklebrt 143 1 hts rsuly life 1401 Ins qu.irrel with and sc] 
tionof AddUtasrcsioratioutoheakh 74** ntionfrimi lii»wife,x43*M5 hisezpatnabon 1 


(ton 01 Auomias «e>iu(unuu co 74** 

U03IC, Chariss his nouilmd editorship of the Let 
tecs of Vltokans, 4^5 1 his book on Greek history 
and phUolog), 70^ 

Boyle. Kc. Hon. Henry 714, 7^ 
**2ioys'*ithe)inopposdlanto^ R. >Val|<ok,eSr 
Bracqtirdte Mrs. her celebrity as on actress 595 
her rotimaky with Coii).re\c. 593. 

Brahmins 55A 
Breda, treaty ofi as** 433. 

Bribery foreign. In the lime of Clurlcs I gt 
Bnhuega siege of .fio, afii 
Broad Bottom Ad<mna»iraUon*' (the) 79S. 
Brothers his prophecies as a test of Cdth, 3;}a. 
Brown Launcclot, S4t. 

Btovms estimate 30^ 

Bruce, lus appearance at Dr Burneys conceits. 
6 ju 

Biunswack the House ot 750. 


VI lUUJ, fVf 

Byron Lord his ouorobry style 141 his character, 
t4at hts e.uly life rosi Ins qu.irTel with and sciu. 
ration from lii» wife. 143*143 hisezpatnabon 1441 
dcclmuofiiismteU^ttol powers 145 hisattadi 
ment to Italy and Crcece. X4S» Mfi his sickac&s 
and death, 146 ..encralgnefformcfatv 146 rc 
marks on h.* poetry 147 lus a<lrair«»*iOn of the 
I’ope school of poct^ 153, his opinion o' Wortisr 
wbnli and Colemlgc 153 of Peter Bell rey^his 
esbinate of the poetry » the i8t2i and x9tTi cen 
tunes, 154 1 his sensibveuess to cntlcism 154 the 
interpreter between Wordsworth and themulu- 
rude. X55 , thefoundcr of an exotcncl,.ike school 
X55 remarks on hts dmiuabc vrorks, 155 158 , hts 
egotism, 158, cause of lus infiuence x58*x&a. 


Cabal (the), their pcocecdusgs and designs, 43?, 




Brussels, its importaxice os the scat of a vice regal I Cabuicts in iaodi.m times. 446. 

Court, 4a:k I Cadiz exploit of ^sex at the si 

Brydges Sir Iigcrton, 

Buchao.10, charaacr of his wnthigs^ 397 
Buckhufst 57r 


Buckini.luitn, Duke of the * Steeme’* of James t . 
197, soo Ibcons early disccnoncnt of ms Infiu 
ouLO 375, his expedition to Spam, 376 hisretnrn 
for Bacons patroiui},o 376 his corruption, 376 


Cadiz exploit of Lssex at the si^p; of, ess. 363 its 
pillage by the English expedition in tyos, sss. 

Calcutta us position on the Uoogh^ 517 scene of 
Uie BLock noL of, 518; 5x9 resentment of the 
Lngbsh at us fall. 5x9, 500 . ngam threatened by 
Surajah Dowlah 5S0, twvIv u of its prospenty 
5S7 , us sudenngs durmg the fiuume 541 us 
capture 605 . its suburbs infested by robbers 


for Bacons patronago ^ his corruption, 376 capture its suburbs infested by robbers 
377 his choxncter and po>mon 377^7 bis mar fiso its fesbvtties on Hasungs niamage 6^ 
nage 3S0 his vodt to Bacon luid report of his Odvmbm, niodcratum of BufiVons ipt , hkld b> 
coiiditiou sit* tlic Church of England at the end of the ibUi 


Bucking tiam Duke of one of the Cabal ministry, 
.80. his fondness for Wycherley 580, anecdote 
of his volatility, 580, 

Imdgelf ^u^tace one of kddisons friends 7^0.705. 

Bunyun John ins history and character, xb^x9i 
his style 194 . his religious enUmsiasm aud bna 
gery 

Bun -- ” 


>f Its doctrmes cotiUmcd in 
y 33^ 

of favoured by Ccorgo f 
us supenoruy to Oxft^ in 
t3« 2 duturbanecs produced 
t» 4 * 

pumsiimcnt of thu corrupt 
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Ctulule Lady»di> > 

Canutie (tbO tcsMiicc£, £09*51(1 , its iuva^oii 
by Uydct Ali« i>34» 63^ 

OtxtMLU Lord, hu Ascendency after the iaU of 
Wnlpcle ^ . Sic Horaci. WAJpole $ stones 

*iboot him, ^£6 ms dcfecUoti (roiu Sir Robert 
Waipole succccdsSValpcJb.sn^t hischAruc 

ter as asLiiesznao, £99, cn.ato'u Lm\ CraavUie, 
^ 9 ‘>> 

Cirthaj'cna«sujTc*i(;Iorofthc irsu^ ujid shipt cf, 
to tile AUi^ 037. 

Casing (the) 

Cosult Adimnd oC s5<>* 

CastUe and Afra^on their old insUtuuoiu iaveur* 
able to public liberty at- 
Castilians, tbe^r character ui the xb,b century* 240 
thor conduct in Uie'VV or of U b boccd^ oh .ci, 
thrr 4ttad.Urt.as to the Lltli of tbe^r anci.aters;, 
55S» 

Costracoxu Cas*ru..do Ufcot.by'Madiutelli 50. 
Catliobc iVssos.ttIi&n, aueuipt of the 1 ones lu put 
ltdoi«u 5>7 

C itholic CburJi. Stf ChttCvh of Rone 
C4UhD!icisus causes of lb &ucci^S4^$!S<^ 

Catholics and jews^ the saiae tea&onht,. employed 
i^alnsttoth x^d. 

Catnonesand Trotibtants* their ickulvc nunbersui 
tliciCth ceRturj* 83& 

Citholie Queen (1) procauttou^ "A 

Cato/rfuidi^onsuLnyof its ncilb. md tlirco,t 
lest It ocxa&ioned* i s Rbt xeprouuUioa* 
730, 7JK } its perfuniuncc tt Oxfon!, 731 
Onrnlicrs tlieir successors in the re i^n cf Ccoiit^o 
I tuyiu.d dem3^o,,ees. 7.,^ 

Caraaluii* Lord hi& cendpc* in the tiCM couneil of 
Temple* 4pj * his nunb 
Cecil *ier»uriet;;h 

Cecil Robert* his nvalry with Rrancl* Uauri* 3.7* 
hi 5 fear*irdcn«>ofi.r:x:x 3!i. 3ea^ 
increase of his duUkc for lUcoit 1 hS *nj.,\er 

satioA mth L^s* 361 j his tntcrferciico to obtain 
knlehthood for Bacon 3b> 

Cccitla Midime U Ublafk* O94 1 spectmea of i*$ 
..(yle, Cfj, opa. 

Censoishrp* existed In some fonu from Uc^ty i^ltl 
to the Revolation,34U. 

Cetvintcs, 040. 

Chalmers* Ur,Mr<jU(Ltoacsop4i onoflnsdeieoce 
of the Church 47X. 

Champion* Colonel* commander of UieReni^al nrmy 
6x7 

Cliaadenm^ore rrcnchseUlcmcn*^cnUio iloccloy* 
317 caimired by tlte Lueli^h* ssr 
Charletiuu*ne taibcoU y of lus successoT5, 5a; 
Charles, Archduke i ts cLlat totho Siiorish croaxt 
344 takes tile held ui supuoit of it acu>m* 
(xinles Peterborough 10 his expcditiou* 854 r )»» 
success ui the norLh*vast of bjiatti 755 1 is pro 
cLuracd 'it 9^7 * lus ceTccses uid 

retreat, ssS; 257* lus ri^catry into Madrid, aOo* 
lus unpopularity, s 6 oi condudes a (leacc, tOt* 
fonns an alhaacu vail Philip of b(iahi sd^ 
Charles I lauiulncss of Uic resistance to* 15 13* 
Miltons defence of his execution* so j his treat 
zntnt of tile Parliament of 1O40, Os 1 lus treatment 
ofStraubrd*<)6, estimate of his character O7 79* 
8a 199 his folk 791 lus condemnation and its 
consequences, 79^x3 Hampden s opposHion to 
him and its consequences, i99>ao6 r<»staucc of 
the Scots to Itim aoj, lus incrcasbig’ diiuculties 
C07 lusconduettoaardsihe House of Common:*, 
si4«at6l his flight nS* reiicw ofhls conduct and 
tnaxtment* 9x7 8x9* reactiou in hU favour dunng 
tile Long Parliament* S34 ciuse of hispohuca 
luundcts^^x I ctfect of tno aictory oves hhu on 
the national cuaxacter 431 
Charges L and CromwclL dioice between. 78. 
Clior^ II * character of lus reign S2| his foreign 
uh&ifhcs 90 lus situation In xCoocontras.cd'witli 
that of Louis XVllI *327, 338 this character 
43k .,38 439. 433* his posiuoa towards (he 
King of France 333} con5cqucn..e9 of hts levity 
md apathy 333 334 hu Court compared with 
that of his father 430 lus extrav igance 433 (his 
^““cxvicncyto France, 434 444 his renuncblion 


4^7 h.s disnussuiof Teuiple 4C0 hts socml i(i&* 
poaltior, c3«. 


Charles If of Spam lu* Unh ippy Cwnthtion* 34 1 
hts» dimeUt es tj rupect to the sacteu* 

don 843 

Charleslll ofSpa]a,hishaucdofLoglaad.7a& 
Charles V ^ 

Charles VHL* 413. 

Charles \n compared viiIiCUr*.*£4(x 
Cb irlotte* Queen* obtains the attendance of Mix* 
Uorucy Oba herieutic.insh1pferUas*JQ^S*Co6» 
liertrbauucntofMissBurucy 
Chotiuin lZ.arl of cluoractcr of ld» public bfe, 
ar/s* hU early life liL* tragus opt* enters 
the aruiy, .^,1 1 obtoUiS 1 se. t hi ParUomuit* * 
dtaJicshimseifta *ie (aopposiuon 

las quakucu as on ori«or S’tS ciy?* «Usmt.*^d 
froai tlic army* C07 * is luaite Groom of the Red 
Ci.ainbtf to fTincw of Woles, 8^3 (*ed.aua# 

again*, die luiibdeo, r/3^ Ids ej m itioa to 
Carteret. s>/>i Lgacy IcAluat ly Uic Duchess of 
Itailborous»h*ego ..utizortsthePdoaiimmS o 
30O| appuin Vice rreosurtr of Ireland -30 ' 

. over*urc» nude to him by Newcastle > 
made Secretary of Stau ym de'eiuL Adnurd 
Byn.', 3'^* voalc&co with (lie Dcke of Noa 
ea*tle 3^4 ( tucc4i.s of his adml unrotion, 3^5 
313 hu a|>prk.o.itiaa of Clue. 5^1.^543, h^aCit 
betwern him a*ul t! e gr.'at \*niK cormccthm 
5431 review of his Co(7ct.*ODdence ■*..*4, in tlu.^ 
sciuth of prustierty 3) )„i0(3 744 hucodiuoii 
viih Newcas ic* 747 ki» ircccChui ParUimcnt 
70 1 I0UAC8 in La caUmd* ;5.« \ hU defevU* 
ToS* pmpu<H.v to (1 ‘cUre war sg.. ii>. S{Mla tit 
iccouut of tliu thnii’y coinpaet, 750 1 rejection of 
bis eoun>eL 7^6 1 L re/^natvm* ?£? the kin, ^ 
yrtcioieahciewiour la liaii, ".7; puLUs emhu»i 
a:».n towards him *.hl eonduct in onpcsUinir 
tus speech a.,Uu5C praco wvui Frui^ 
indbpain 7I15 iu>, utaacce:.4^ul audiences with 
LeorLc III t > fonii on ndu luutriuoa /Ctt* 7^3 r 
Sir mUeom Pjiis^nt bequeaths lU whole pro- 
perty to liiin fjt , liad .raie of hu hedui* 7,r 
is twice v** itea L> tt e Duke of CuniberLml with 
pruixy-tw ns fron the king 77k 7?4 hu condun* 
nation of the \meiiean Starip ^cr 7)7 * is ui 
duced by u o I u ^ to ns,i&t In outtiffg Bockui, 
2iaiiu75i, morUdsUieofliisramd 7wt. 7^4 un- 
derlies 10 form an admh.i *ration yS 
IS crcaltrtl I.arl cf CluthoiO "b-} failure of his 
lulnlsibrlol arrangcjivnis, 6 loj of hu 
populonty and 01 lus 'ore'*.xL 1 mucaec, 7*1,1 7^? 
lus despotic xieanner* 73r 7114 1 ^>01 ai embargo 
on the LXport*i ion of corn, 7^ , las iirsc spceqi 
m the House uf Lords, “df hxv buperciluu$ 
conduct towariL thu Pccrsv his xetircment 
from omee, 7^3 his policy violated 7^$ 7-7} 
resigns the piivy seat, 706, state of turtles and 
of public aildrs 01 Ins recovery 7vO, 787 1 nu 
poUtiuol relations 7S7 liL vaaqieitce nut 
suited to the Uvum, of Lotds 7^8) op{>oscd tlin 
recognition of (he indepcnduico of uie bnUe I 
States, 789, 79P 1 bis Last ippearance in tlie House 
ol Lords* 789, 790 hisd«*ub Tpa Tcllections on 
lii> fall* 790, huiiuneral ui'VV estiui45ti.r Abbwy, 791* 
Cherbour*. guns tnkun from 310. 

Clicacrbckl Lord, his dtsnnssal by iV alpole, 893. 
Clicyte Suef avessol of the governmeot of Bengal* 
6^6, ills large revenue and suspected treo&ur*.* 
6371 Hosting* policy la de iring to ptmisli hun 
037* 639 , his treatuent mode (he successful charbu 
against llasunys 6^ 

ChiiiiDgwoiih, hU opuuonon ipostolicalsacccsaion* 
4.73 became a Catholic from conviction 551. 
Chinsurah Dutch settienicne on Ibc noo,,ie> 5x7* 
its siege by the HnTlish and capitulanou, 53V ' 

Chivalry lufonnmLanmicdocintheisthccutuTy* 
551 5^ 

Choiniondely, Mrs 678. 

Clmslcliur^ CoLege Oxford its repute iCtcr ti e * 
Revolution, 4(>5 Uuucs a new edition of the Let- 
ters of Fhalirls 


Church (the) m the time of Tames IL 89* 

Church (thek Southey^S hook of lov 
Church iheilagitsh persecutions iAhcrnanic,55, 
High and Low Cjiurch mirtics 7x8. 

Church of Bnf*lind its oni,ln and connection with 
tile State. ^ 500 5px ) iu eouditton inihe time of 
t Charles L, ns xi6, cuueiiour of the ie^ln> 
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WIiij» at the Rcvolubon to alter Its Liturgy and 
ArticicSi 34" -1^ its contest mth tlic Scotu na 
tian,344, ^(cCudstoncs^yotl. in defence of it, 
^0,47x1 hisaiuntmcnlsforusbeiR^thenuccCa 
utolic Church of Christ 483. ^ , its claims to 
apostolicsuccession discussed 490'497 1 views re- 
specting Its alliance widi the state 437 502 g con 
tiastofits opciations dunugtlie tiio ecnerations 
succeeduig the Rcfonnation, with those of tlib 
Church of Rome 5$i 53a- 

Church of Some, its alliance with aiiacntphilosa- 
phy, see , causes of its success and vitahty, 548, 
S« . of its histwy, sso-Sfij 

Churchill Charles S3 76.Z. 

Cfcero* pordeihty of Dr Middleton towards, 350, 
3^z the most eloquent ami skilful of advocates 
35Z ; his epistles 111 his baiuslunenti 300 » his opui 
iQAofthc study of rhetoric 408 

Cider proposal of a tax on, by the Bute adniinis- 
triuoii 76% 

Civiksallon,Ienslaad sprogressin due to the people, 
iss;. 

Civil privileges niid political power identical 23^ 

Civil >var Its evils tlio price of our lihcr^;, s6 , con 
duct of tUt. 1.011^ Boirllamcne in referenco to it, 
67,63 79. 

CkirLudon, IbOrd, his cliaractcr, €9, 90 f his tcsti 
iiiony in fiiour of Kampdon, sot oco sit 3x9. 
32x,ss3 his htciarymcnt 350 his position at tin. 
Iieadofxuritixs 430 431 4Vr his fiulty style 439 
h.s» opposition to the grou mg power of the Com 
inons, 450 his temper, 450. 

CUrke, Dr Samuel, 349. . 

Clarkson, Thomas 

Classical Icamlng, love of, in Italy ui tho 24di cen 
tury,33. 

ClavcTiug', General, dxS his opposition to Hnstxnqs, 
600^43 hU appamtinent as Govemor-OcuenJ, 
^ his deikat 607 , lus dc ith OaS. 

CIc\ eland. Duchess of, her fiivour to 'Wycherley 
ind ChurcluU, 

ChiTord, l4>rd lus Aaracter 438 / his retirement, 

44a ,hts talent for dLtotc,i49k„ , . , , , 

Chvc, Lord, review of Sir Jolin Malcolms Life of 
S/o>S47 his iamily and boyhood 303 lus sliip 
incut to India, 503 bis arrUil at ^IadraS(and 
posidon there 004 5^5 obtains in ensigns com 
mission in the Comiiany sscrvlcc, so6^ his nttack 
captuTw, and defence of Arcot, 511 5x3, his sub 
sequent moo.cdtngs, 5x4. 5x5 his marnage and 
return to^nglond, 5x5 his reception, 5x5 , enters 
Parliaiiicnt, 516, returns to India, 527, m subsc 
«nu.nt procccdm:s 517 535, his conduct towards 
Omichund, 533 his pcciuiiary acquisitions 597, 
^8 bis transactions vritli hlcer Joiiict, 537, ^ 1 
ippointcd Governor of tliu Company sposscssions 
III Beugai, 5s3| lus dispersion of Snah Alums 
army ^,;TcspoTisibihtyof bis position, 530, his 
return to Xnf^Und 530, his tcccpaon 530, 531 
his proceedings at the India House 533 53$ 
nominated Governor of the British possessions ui 
Bengal, 535, lus ornvalat Calcuicn, 5|5 sup 


his 


presses a consplra^, 535 <37 , success oL ... 
zugn policy, 537 , his return to Cngland, 5^ 
unnopulanty nsid its caustt, 539*544 inresceu 
wttli the Grind Cross of the Bath, 5443. his speedi 
m lus defence and its consequeoce, 54$ ) his life 
mrebrexncnC 545^6} rejections on hiscircer, 
^ 547; falhugonusmiodfOnddcathbybisona 

imdT 5.J5. 

CUzu, ^l:achIavcUlS, 4 & 

Ctodius, extensive bnbery it tlio trial of, 3S5. 

Club room Johnsons, x34* 
CoahtioaorChathiiniand-Mencastlc, ^ 309> 757 
Cebbam Lord, hts isahgnity towards Bssex, 3^ 
Caisar Borgia, 43, 

Casor, Claudius, resemblance of James L to, xjS, 
Cosar compared with CrmnwUl, 83, 

Ca:sars(the) pamll^betwecnthcmandthe Tudors, 
not appUcoole, 331^ 

Coke, bir H fais conduct towards Bacon, 3^ 379 , 
his opposiQoa to Bacon in Bcachoais case, 372 
htsexpcncnce m conducting state prosecutions, 
3931 his runovalfron the Bcndi 3791 his rccon 
ciuation tnUi Buckuu^ham and agreement to 
snarryhisdaughtcrtoBucUnghamsotocher 379 
hisreconcDlauon widi Bacon, 380 , lux beSmnour 
to Bacon at bis trial 353; 

Cntendec rehtiio cotTectncs$*ofhisooetry, S47 
B>TOirs opinion o^hun, sjv 


. hix 

puldlcation on. the proiancucss ot uie tingllbh 
stage, 590*5931 his controversy with Congreve, 

quli^n Society, Southeys, 99, plan of the 
work, xCQ, 104. 

Colonies, 241 question of the competency of 
Paihamcnt to tax them, 777 

CdoDua, Fnbtuio 46, . 

Comedy (tlie) of Ln^land ciTect of the w ntmgs of 
Congreve and Sheridan upon, ^ 41 

Conuc Dramatists of the KcstoniUon, 570* 
696 

CoiEuncs, hts testimony to tho good gov enuaeat of 
Cngland, xi^ 

Commerce Mm manufacture^ condition of, during 
the war at the latter pare of the reign of Gcor;^ 
ll,3rx, thur extent in Italy in the 24U1 century, 

C^i^ns, House of increase of its power, 04* 95 
increase of its power by and smcc the Kevolutleo, 
344* 

Commonwedth, 576 577 

Comus, Miltons & & 

Cond 5 « Klaxshal, compared wiUi Dive 54(1 

Ohitlans, Adimral hts defeat by Hawke 310. 

Congreve, sketch of his career at the Temple, 566 
587 succss of his Love for Love,** $83 hu» 
* Moummg Bride * 588 his conttovcisy with 
ColUcr, 593, 593 1 hu Way of the World " 593 
his position *ifm>ng men of letters, js94| hts at> 
tacnmtnttoMrslsraccgtfdle 595, lus friendship 
with the Duchess of Marlborough 593 his dc ttU 
and capricious w lU, 595 , Ids funeral m Westinin 
star Abbey, 595, cenotaph to his memoiy at 
^ovrc,596, anuegy between him. andWyatcco 
ley, 59(k 

CongreveandShexidan cfiectofthcir works upon 
t!ie comedy of Eogland, 40, ,.,t coouasted witli 
Shakspeare, 41. 

Conquests ofwc British arms m 2758— 1760 im 

Constance, council of, put on end to the Wickhife 
sclilsm, 553 554. 

Constltuiion (tmTof Engkind, in the xsth ird xSth 
ccntuncs compared with those of other Curo 
peon states, 70, tlic argument that It would be. 
destroyed by admitting the Juws to power xu 
its theory in respect to the three branches of uu» 
legislature 74r 742. 


Constitutionalgovcmmcnt, decline of on the Con 
m the X7ih century, 7c 73. 

ici review of Hal- 


*334* 


Unent early m the i7ih century, 7c 73. 
Constitutional History of LtigtabU 
hun*s, 5r’99> 

ConsbtuUonal Royalists in tho rci„n of Cliarics L^ 
3x3. ei6. 

CojjHiy, Henry 770, Secretary of Smte under 
Lord Rockmgh^ 775 , returns to his position 
under Clutlioui, 7S3 7^5 , sunk into iits^pudcancc, 
787. 

Conway, Henry, bx$ character. 532 
Cooke Sir Anthony his tcaramg, 31 
Co>opcrutioii, advantages of 47& t 

Cootc Sir Eyre 639, his character *md conduct in 
ccuncikd^o lus great wetoryofFOrtoXovo, 6^5; 
Corah, ceded to tin. Mogul, 614. 

** Correctness* in the fini. artsond in tho sciences 
143*1501 tn painting, 249, 150 witae is meant by 
It in poeby, r4S, 149. 

ComipdoR, parliamentary, not necessary to thw 
Tudors, 377 Its extent In tho reigns of George 
I and Ik, 753, 751. 

Corsica given up to Frutcc, 787 
Cossunoazar, Its situationand importance, 6o5L 
Conned ofYork, itsabohUon, sxa 
Country Wife of Wyclictley, its character and 
merits, s3x whcuce borrowed 5^ 

Courtenay Rt Horn T P , review of his Memoirs 
of Sir Wdham Tesiptc, 4i8*.,63| hte cottcesunas 
to Dr Ltngard In rogird to the Triple AUunce 
4s6,his opmion of Temple s proposed new coou 
01,446^ 447 7 his error as to Temples residence, 
43r 

Cousmhood nickname of the oiSasd members of 
the Temple family 4:;^ 

Covenant, the 5cot» S07 
Covenanters (thek conclusion of a treaty with 

Cliades 1 • sc7* 

On entry Lady, 674. 

Couky, dictun of Denhazn ecnecrnlag him e 
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riericlent m tinti^nation. hts vit, 9;$, 7041 his 
admiration of Uucoa 417 ^ . . 

Cowpor IZ«>r| Uvcpcrofthe Great Seal, 717 
Cowpcr WUlioiii, tea 1 Jiis nnlsa of Vopc, 153 , hia 
friLndsliip mth Warren 605. 

Cose ArcndeacoD, hi9 eulo^ium on Sir Ko)>crt 
Walpole s3<> 

Coyer, Ahb£, las Imitnlion oi % oUairc, 7 4. 

Cri^^s, SccrcUry 30a, su«ec»H Acluisoi 740 
AiUUson tlevUc,ues hU \rorki» to him 74J. 

Cramner, Archbishop c&tliiLtteofluscluracter4 52. 
CrebiUon the youut^er, 972^ 

Crisis Steeles 73^ . • 

CnM> StUimcl iiiseaily'cirecr ^70, histni^cilyof 
\ ir|,btM» 674 his retireinenc and secUisioii, 074, 
Cjsi his fnemlship the Iliirnns 67c, Hh 
4,rattficaUon it the Micctss of Nibs Isumcy 5 first 
aork 677, his aclrice to her upon her comedy, 
670 hisappUttvsofher CeclUa'*6/Q> 

Criticistn rcnmrks on Johnson s coik of sSo. t8i 
Critics, professional, tnew imluence over the read 
liiifpunUc tsfi. 

Croker Mr hiscdltlonofOosweiisLIfcofOrJohi 
^n, re\ieMrc;d s6o>iS^ 

Cromwelk Ollier his cle\itlon (n poivcr 81 )us 
character os a Ic^^tshtor 8a 1 is 1 ^cneril 8, . 
Ins idiinuntrition and it^ results, U4 endurked 
null llamiMlen for Vmenca, but not sutkied to 
proceed, sedt hts qu'ilities '*^*s| hUadmiuUtn 
lion 328. 330 treatment of his remains, hiv 
abilities dupLiyed in Irckind 428, 4 'qi incvdcn 
of Ins siuini; for lus portnlt, Ca\. 

CromneU mu Charles choice lx.tween 78. 

Cromwell *in(l Nipolcon remarks on Mr llallanis 
portltel between 
Cromwell, lluiry, description of, 

Cromwell Kicliard 730* 

Crotrn<tlie) vetob> on AclsofParlUmcnt 73, its 
control o>cr the army, 75 1 >b> power In die x6th 
century, ss8 9^; curtailment of itsprcro^itUcs 
378] Its power ptedomlnnnt at the besinidnw of 
the mh century 447, decline of Usi>ow<.rdurln,; 
the Vensioinry Pacliamvnt, 449 Its lorn; contest 
vnth the 1* irUaincnt put in ciul to by the Kevulu 
tion 43 , 3 , .SrrwZro PreroLithc 
Crusades (the), their benefit cifect upon Italy, 30. 
Culpeper, Mr 313. 

Cumberland the dninatut,lus manner of acknow 
)cd^tn?litenty merit 877 
Cumueriand Duke of, 53x3 (he confidentnl fnemi 
of Henry i ox, 7631 conudctl In by George 111 , 
779* his character 773, 773 meduted between 
the Kiujf and the WnikS, 773* 

U 

Dicicr, Madame, 707 

lYAlcmbcrt Horace Walpoles opinion ofluni, 973 
Dallas Chief Justice, one of die counsel for Hast 
inn on his trial 659. 

Diiiby Carl, 378 , nis connection wiUi Temple, 
ibilitlcs and chaRicter, 443, M Inipcicltcd tnd 
sent to the Tower 445 * owed Jus oihcc and duke 
dom to Ills talent in debating', 449. 

Danger, pubUc, a certain anieuut of, will warrant a 
retrospective law 3xi 

Dintc Ills Divine Comedy 9 33 ) comparison of 
him with Milton 9 r/xey *corrccUivss * of his 
))oetry, 147 story from illustrative of the two 
creat patties in Lngl-tnd after the accession of the 
House of Hanover 74c. 

DArblay Madame ret icw of her Diary and Let 
tCES, 663-631 1 wide celebrity of her iimic 668 1 
her Diary 66B1 669 ) her ftiiiily 669 her bird) 
ntul education 669 670, her (ather s social posi 
don 670, hcrfirsthtcraiyciTorlv 673, herfnend 
ship witli Mr Crisp 67a 67S , pubUcalioii of her 
Lvelina,” 67(1. ^3t her comedy, *The Wit 
lings 678, 670 , her second novel Cccilli **674 
deatii of her mends Crisp and Johnson 680 , her 
regard for Mrs Dclauy 680 her interview widi 
the km{f nnd queen icccptsthcsituitlanofi 
keeper of the robes 631. sketcnoflierlifu Indus 
posiuon ^-685 nttciuls it Wirreii llostiiurt 
^ her espousal of the cause of Hietings 
l^r Incmhty to Wlndlioin and Burke 685 , 
her sulTcnngs diinnu her kceperslup, 682. 686. 690 
jicr inarrU^e md close of the Diary, 691 piibli 
cation of CaiuilLx,** fiyt | subseciuent events In 


her life, 691 figs, her death, 609. chancter of, 
lier wntines C93<6qo, c1nn},e in her style, figo* 
697 spccmicns of her three, styles ^7 
failure of her later works 6^, service she ten* 
dered to the f nj,h l» novel, 69a . . ^ . 

Dvdiwooil Sir i rincis, Omncellor of the Cxche 
qticr under Bute, 739, hUlneiiiciency, 7(5,991 
Dw*.<, Tom tfi? 

nwlku one of liaimiden s fuounta authors sos. 
Dayle ford, site of the csta e of the Hastuigi 
fundy, M4, us xnirchasc and adornment by 
11 istings. i6$ e66. 

Oe AuLiueiitis Scieiuiarum by Bacon 37X 
Delxitcs In IMrlLmicut, eiTecU of their publlca 
ttoti, ^ 

Debt, the natiotuil ciTcct of its abrogation, xc8, ' 
Ln,^h id 5 cnp.ibilUlc5 in respect to it, ». 
DccLiradonof iltght,14t . _ 

Deckuadon of die l*raatccs md Treasons at« 
tempted and commlttcil by Kobeit harl of 
L\,cx "by Lord Bacon 35^ 

DLdic.itions, hteraty, more lionest tluui formerly, 
tat 13.^ 

DeCulgnes,firr 

Dekuiy, Dr, his connection with Swift-, 6&>, hr 
widow and her favour with the royal family, 
6S0 e8r 

Dkllii, its cjiUndour during the Mogul empire, stSk 
Deltiiri, Untie of ^37 

Ikmucncy yluleuce in itr advocates induces xe 

Dcuiocrltu^ reputed the inventor of the arch, 393 , 
Bacon s cstim tti.. of him, 394. 

Deoio-vdicncs, 388. 

Denham dlctutn of concerning Cowley 3 
Dcuuiark coiitr tvt of its progress to the. retrogros* 
sion of rortie^al, 305. 

Dennis John l*opc& norntlve of his I renay, 733 , 
his itt ick upon Mldison s Cato, * 731 
Devonsliirc, uuchcssof 058,6^^ 

Devonslurc, Duke of forms an admmmraUon after 
die rc&i„natioiv of Ivewca^de 306 laird C^ii*- 
tiertaiii under Ou e 760 1 dtemtsved front lus lord* 
lieutenancy, 764, Ids son bmted to court by tlie 

Dtary^ifJ ixttcrs of Madame D ^Irblay, reviewed, 

boti‘6^ 

Dionysius, his inconsistency of character, 666. 
Discuvsion freo. Its tendency irs. 

DiSkciit, ciusQof in Lngiand 563 efij avoidance 
of. In the Churcli of Uoiiie, ^4 , iis extent m Uie 
tinio of Cliailos 1 , 3x3, S14* .Sre afro Churclt of 
LnglatiiL , , 

Dissenters (the) exammiUon of the reisonlng'of 
Mr Gladstone for Uieir uxdusion from cJi H othces 
48r 484. ' 

Diaurbinccs, public JurmkGrciiviUosadiQuibtra 
bon, 774> 

Divine rigid, x& 

Division of kibour. Its necessity, 47r , ilkistratioiis 
of thr cficcts of disregarding It, 472 
Dodiiigton Bubb 749. 

Donne, John, companson of hU wit with Horace 
Walpole s.a-S. ^ 

Dorset, Uiu Harl of the patron of literature in the 
reign of Cliaxics 11 173. 581 
Double Dealer by Congreve, its reception, 587 , 
lus defence of Its profaiieiiess 59a 
Dover. Lord review of his eilitlou of Horace Wal 
pole s Letters to Sir Horace hlann, sfi; 388. itte 
Walpole Sir Horace. 

Dowdeswell, Mr, Chancellor of tlio Dxcliequec 
under Lonl Kockiitgh ini 775, 

Drama (theK its origin in Greece 7 1 causes of its 
dissolute choractersoon after the Kcstoratlou 577 
Dramas, Greek cqinpvred witli the LoLlish plays 
of the age of LllzUbeth, 147 
Drus-vttc art the unities viukited in all the great 
maslexpieccs of, 247 248; 

Dnnutichtcr'ituresliows the. state of contemporaiy 
rebgious opinion, 334 f 

Oraiutic Works (tile) of Wycherley Congreve 
Vanbrugh ond Farquhar, reviewof Lek;K Hunts 
edition of 570-596. 

Driin.ithtsorthcLlirabcthanige,mnnacr in which 
'they treat religious subjects, 334 ssa 
DroKiied*! Countess of her character, *icquiint« 
once with Wycherley, and inimagefCSE , its con 
sequences, sSr, 58a • ,*«vw« 

Druminond Mr, 551. 




Ofjrdeav the otxcmlAfhxs Father Ddm m< 4t, hu 
SDcnai not aac(;uatetr apprcdAtttt in tu> iUy« 
xa4 aileseci int^^Tcmen inhttgU^ poeiysutce 
his tunc >512 sh£ CDn»ectui£: JiaV cf tiie hterarr 
ac^oobof jaone^l nttd Arue m« b » poe^eal 
his €xcuse for the loaecencj anil im 
morality Ms wntir»j^s bis >,caerous ;kd 
miration for the t\!<.uts of others censure on 

h<m by CuJjcrforh sbn«pso^e heathen 

(t \ln1ttcs59tt com|)litnentnri sersestohlni b> 
Aililaoo 7'^, obtatred fro d \dth»on a critical 
preface to the Ccc>.Uc$. ;cS. 

IXtbhn irchbU^Mp of his wt>r)i.on Lostc 4>n> 

Dui lost M lus ojnnion Uut llutke^ v^oik on the 
KesolatkOn had saved Luru(h.» 318 , the Inter 
preterof Berkh.tRs sjt 

Xhindos Mr hts character and hosttUt> to Hast 
lozs ^0. tAs^ 

l>vp'«s govcnio* of rondicherry, bU jpgnnliu 
s^cRiea for estabUhtoj; Frcrctt Intluencc in 
Indls 5?$. 5oS*sio. 513 5m 


Cast Toiba Compans its absolute a.ithcdt7 Cn 
India 31a tts conaiLoa when CUve tust went to 


India 31a tts condiLoa when CUve tust went to 
India* 50^ 5a| its war with the 1 rench Cast 
IndLi OKnpau>» 505 ^ Increase of power 
cr? Its fac*Qri«.> In Bcnipsl 517 forunc^ in u\e 
by Its servants in Bcnf^ai 53. 51} ita vervanta * 
Iram^oriaed into dip^o natists ^uid cenvrab 6^6 | 
isuure of its government nnd power 6o9'6tt 
r{f,hvSO'‘the Nabob ofOude over Benares ceded [ 
to It (130 its 0 uncial cuibarmssments* 0^ 1 

rccIesusticalcommUsionitheka?^ 1 

l^cl^ivucs fondnosof tlicoiddraniatistsfortbb . 

cluvncterof au ajS- * 

Cilea, pictures ol« in old Ibbles 149 pohung of 1 
bya gifted uu!>«er 149* 15*^ { 

2 dinburgb comfunson of with Florence s^> 1 

I ducuion l» Lowland in the lOtli century 
dutyofthegavenuuentuipromociitgit ^ t 

rUncu^oitlu Italy in die t4di century 3" 
tgerton his cliaikc of corruption agMust II icon 
y» Ifoeonsdccttionacwtst hzfunftsrreccivtij, 
lua present* 329. 

Ugotism why so unpopular In conversation nod so 
nrwuUr In writing 15^ 
rfepnan.5 use of tn war In India ^ca 
Idiut Sir Jc^ I eoo*303 his Trcat»£c on Covkm 
meat* SOS died a martyr to UberC),so3. 

Oieabctb (Queen) fallacy cn ertalucil respecting 
the persecutions under her $4* 5S her penal 
laws, $s orguinerts hi fav our of on the head of 
persecution npply with mote force to Mary 
50 oor coudition of the working ckuses in her 
reign* tij ti& 197* her rapid tdranc^. of Cectl* 
character of her eminent ssS-cy^ 
9 jf 53U, 937 a persecutor tliough herself indif 
ferent 935 336 her early aouce of Lord lUcon. 
*136 her favour towards Essex 360 factions as 


rrolectorvte 43X Her fertility la heroes a&d 
statesmen, 503. 

, CugUshithek in the i£th centuo a free people 
i 9 %t ihetr character, ^1 334. 

I njllshUocuscc igi ssi^, ^ ^ , 

hn^hshplaysofthengcofEluabeth 243. 

* 2»giidinvan * Steele s 736. 

Lnh^htennicnr, its incrcise m the world not neces 
sanlyunfvvountiieioCuhoUcivin $43 549. 

Entlmbi.tsts, de'ihnt,^ of the Church of Kome did 
the Churji of England witlitbein 561 503. 

Epicureans tlieir p^ltar doctnnes, 393. 

Epicurus the lino on his pedesbil 393. 

Epitaphs Latin, t8x 

Alottro de n soldier ns well ns n poet, &,o. 

Ls»ay on Govcrmiient bir M lUuni Temple St 4^3, 
440. 

Ci^ys Lord Bacon a value of them 36a 37a 391. 
4te, 416 417 

Lsvex Earl cf his charac cr popularity and 
favour witii El&beth 3^10*3^ 375 his political 
conduct 3iOt, *62 his fnenoship for Bacon 361 
3 ^ His couvetsation with Robert Cecil 

3s. pleads tor Bacons marriage with Lady 
Hatton 363. 379, ha expedition to Spam 36s, 
hU f lults 3^ *^3. 375 rieciiae of his fortunes 
n6t hU amninutnition In Ireland 303 Bacon s 
taithlcssnesa to him 364 his trial and execution 
3d| 3^5 uigmtitudeof Bncon towards him 304. 
3 oA 370 fccimg of King Times towards him 
1,0 nls resemblnnce to Buckmi^liam 375 376. 

Fvsex fcnrlof {tttrfi Ch. I ) 219 »r 
! I thctcgi.. Sir George 571 

Luripldew, Milton s adoainuon of lihu 7 emenda 
[ turn of a passage of 165 ue t 
> Europe st ite of it the peact, of Utrecht 264* 

[ wont of union to to nrrest the dest),ns of Louis 
I 433 the distrnctions 01 suspended for n 

‘ short tunc by the treaty oi Nuneguen 444 its 
I progress during the last seven centuries; s^r 

Tv^ia MvUiUb D Vrbby s spccuncns of her 
[ style from 007459). 

E\d>n 431 

rLvils oatunl and nationni ixa 

Ltchvqucr, fraud of the Cabal ministry in closing 
« 44» 


thedoseofherre^pt 34o.36c.3$9 lierpndeondi 
temper 363. 37s and tlcaih 3m progress in ’ 
kxiowtedj^e smcc her days, 549 her Protestant 
ism 5^ 

EUenboroi gh Lord one of the counsel for iios, 
ingioohtstna) 659. 

Elphinstoo Lord, 54* 

klwcs 694> 

Elwood Mutons Quaker fnend allusion to oSi 

JLinigrvttonofPuntansto Vmenen ac& 

2 migration from Englofidto Ireland under Crom 
4S> 

Empires extensive often more llounshiiig after a 
httie pruning s4r 

L,)i»hmd her pn^ress m ctvihsalion due to the 
people 1 42 her physical and moral conduion in 
the Z5th centiuy 196 never so nch and 
pow erful os smcc the toss of her Aniencnn coto- 
otes, aur , conduct of in reference to the bponiah 
aucces^on 249^250, successive steps of her pro* 
gress,3:^ 320 induencoofher revolution on the 
numanrace 320.343 her situation at the Kesto* 
ration compared with J ranee at the restonuion 
of Louis KVllL, 3:^ 3^ r her situation in 1678, 

g o> 33a. 3341 chahicter of her public men at the 
tter part of tlie tith centum, 421 423 cluTerence 
in ^et :atuaUQ*i under Charles 12 ind under thQ 


Fal>le(a)oflMpay 122 123. 

1 ilrfhx reserved tor him and Cromwell to tenmn 
ate the on) war 22a 

Falkland Lord hi$ conduc* in respect to the bill 
of atmmdcr against Strodon) £6 his character 
as a poUtievm 73 at the head of tlic Coustitu 
iional RorUists, 214. 

1 aniUyCom|iact(Uic) between France and Spain 
264 265 7^ 

F-vvourites royal always odious 760. 

I cmale Quixote (the) 6^ 

F6it%n s andard 01 morahty m his Telemachus 

F^liui^dU lus devotion to Cathohcisai sfiok 
berdiD.iud VII resemblance be ween Itiui and 
Charles I of England sip 
Fictions hterozy sR 

I ideh^ touchuig Instance of in the sepoys to 
w wus Cbve 51a. 

Fielding his contempt for Kidiordson £73 cose 
ttvmnis \mctui.axul<^ous to Addisons treat* 
nent of Steele jar 
Fihcija Vincuiao 7x7 
I mance Southey^s theory of 107 ro). 

Imdi Uilef Justice to CfiaxlesL coa.dedtoHol 
land eto. 

Erne arts (die) eacouragement of in Italy In the 
r4(h century 33 causes of their dxrclme in Eng 
uiid after the civil war 273 go>*eRiment should 
promote them 497 49R 
rictchcr, the draniatz^t; 573. 577 
Florence state of in the X4tn century 32 33 its 
Hts.oiy by MachtavelU, 50 compared with 
Ldmhurgh, 56c 

Foote Ch^es, nis stage, character of an Anglo* 
Indian grande^ 540, his mimicry, €93 )us m 
ibnonty to CarriCK 673 

Forde, Colonel, 529 530; 

Forms of kovernment, 179. 
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Tor this HdujC oC Ste LpnL ' 

1 ox, Ctiaricb JomcK, compari^t oi ha Hi'dory of 
lames ^ith MackIpUHilts ilUtory of the Ko* 
volution 3i4,hbiOk43M 
JjJur onrofy, 415 , bis bouHy m»*J roeuuj censutt^ 
tion« $9; 5)J. hU coinpaoljnship of oibixnry 
//i(.a«urx5» aiiJ dc&tncc cf pubbe opinion 59) 
hut ciurme ifter the death of hi<* Citbur 57), 
tlvnour roUbd oLoinst Ills bttba liiU and id^ ue 
fence of \t, £50 } Uu -^Uiance vnih BurLe, and caU 
toe peace with the American republic* d5<t bis 

E owetfal pasty* 653 hi$ eouiUcts with )*lu 654 
ts motion on tite clume Histiucs re^ 

^pectmtTbis treatment of Clieyte Sin,;* 0*4 
itts tppeonnee oti tlie trial cf iZu«Ui^s* C^ , Ills 
rupture with Durkc, C63. 

for, Heitiy. Jictch of his pobtieal char xetcr, 297 
voi 303* accepts opTiCCt 304 3P3t dirtctcd to 
fonu nn adinmistntion lit co icert witit C'atlioei, 
306.309 appUcdtobyButctonuna^*cttieUou o 
of Commons* 763* 763 * bis pth xXu and pubbe 
qaihUcs, jtb becaao )e xdcr of tlie House of 
Oomnions* 763 1 obtains bis promised peertffe, 
767 

r nnee* ilfustrdfott irom the history of* since tho 
Kcvoiutiori* Co bet condidon in 1713 and in i3v 
•dj herstateattbercAoraticnot LouisXVlu • 
337, eateis into a compact vnth Spain 'upiinst 
i.ngkiud 7561 her recctpUtloa of the indipen 
dencoofthouiuted States 7^ 

Princis Sir Fhltm councillor under Uus Ke^nilat 
bn; Act for India* 61$ bb ciur icier and taicutt* 
fits probabUity of ids hchxg the auUior of the 
Loiters of junlus, 6 vfi hU onposUlon to 
< 6 bo^ 6 sj bis patriotic feeIlI^r and te 
coneUntioa widi llastmls* hu oppedtlonto 
the arranLcmeut with Stf Cbjon Impey*63v 
‘ ' ' ' duel 


there, du 1 ids specdi on 3tr Foxs motion 
rcbtiiu; to cne)te Sm^ ^4* 635* lits cxcInMon 
from the couunlttce selected to conduce the im 
pcadimcnt of ] lastiivfs^ ^7 

\ nneis* the Cmpvror* 7sa 

Fnnklla* Benjamin 5^3 his admiration for Miss 
Uumey, drS. 

Tranks* npid £dt of their dominion after tlie death 
ofCiurleiname 307 

Trcdenc the Orear* his b rth 7931 Ills father* 793 
lilsiatherscnieltytobiui 793 701* lus education 
794* ids correspondcnco wah Vewure 7 ^ } bis 
accesdon to the throne, 797 1 death of Charlea 

VI *798 MinaThercs.v;<M* 799 war with Aiis* 

tru«8m occupation of sUesla* 60X peace 603* 
Prcdorics associates at Fotdom* 609* Votalrc* 
8ir, 013 the Swvcn Years War* 8sr * fri*,htfai 
state uf the bln^oin 833,034. 

Tredenc 11 * 5^3. 

1 rec inquiry n^ht of in rdUious matters, 488*490. 

French Resolution (the) and the Rcrormatfoo, 
‘inaloj^ between 3s6*33&. 

Funds, nationaX Sm national 


GabnelU thesin^r, 67X 
Galileo, m , 

Galway Xord* conunindcr of the 'dbes In Spam m 
1704 333. 937 * defeated by tlu. Bourbons at A 1 
1001120*958. 

G*uiges, the chief htyhv.'oy of Eastern commerce* 

Garden of Cdeor ptchtces of, in old^ Bibles* 149 
pasndn^fby a eifted master* X49 x 5 o> . 
Girrlck uavid lus acquaintance with Johnson, 
1731 his power of auiusb^ children* £7x7 hVs 
^ fncniUhlp for Cnsp 673, ^4. hts advice os to I 
Crisps tra^dy of Virginia 073 bis power of 
Imitation* 

Garth hUepUoguctoCato,73T 
Gtiy sent for by Addisoa oa his deathbed to asic 
hU forgiveness 743. 

Mneva* Addtson s visit to* 7x2. 

Genoa Addisons adiiiirauon of* 710* its decay 
owing to CathoUclsiD 5^ 

* Ocntuuuan Oandiffi blaster,^ its ptotluction on 
the stage (ts best scenes sugLusded by 
Calderon 5^ ' 


Geomstry* comparatne c>Untato of by TtUo and 
by U icon, 391, iji, < 

G^ir'^el hisncctt ion*sdL ^ 

(^ory^II (lOUtlrtl state of tlic nation In Ids time* 
94, hisrc..enbne.itnbalnst Chatham for bis oppo- 
^UGiiio the payment ofllanovcriantTOups,^ 
comp,.Ucd to Oilmit hbn to oiace* jpo bb ctibru 
for tliv protvCHuii of Hanover, 304 his XcUbons 
towaxtL }u» ndnhtus, 4^9*311) re^onolrd to 
Chatham^ po^'iijQn or power* 750 his deaths 
7Sor hisOwrat rr 750 7^1 ^ ' 

George III , his accession uic ccmatcnccmcnt of a 
new hutone cn* 94* 744* 7;»o, Gxsssfi of the dis 
cuntctiLS in the early txort or his imgs* 95 hn 
partbibty to Cbvc, bn;{id pfQxp<.ct4 at hts 
GLccc' ion, 74S> TS* interview wuli Miss 
Barney, 4^ ) c* oniidons of Voltaire, Rousseau 
and ShakupeaxL. oL 6dx hU parti^ansitip for 
lU!4mgs«6.dt hts illness and the iLw tohea of 
it la 0^ p.t3ace« iStj i the history of tUonr*t ten 
yetfs of nis ra'm hut impkrfoctly known, 744 . 
Ills ctwiracteristics 751 753 * his favoiir to 1 ord 
Bute 753 hh notions of qoventmenr, 755 slighted 
ior Cnatluim at the loird 'Ma>0'^s dinner, 717 
receives the resit^oation ci Bu,e» and appoints 
Gwoiyu. GrinvUlc lus ..uccc&sor* 766, 767 h!s 
ixcatiiii.at by Greurille IncrkaseofnlSavcr 
ston to Ills aumsiers* 77O Jus lUscss* 772 , disputes 
between hUn ocit lus minbtry on the^regeticy 
quesUoo, 77a inclined to cnfcrct the \mcncan 
bcamp Act by the .*wo*d, 77d 1 the foctioD of the 

• King’s friends -7 ' ^ — 

to the repeal of L._ 
tutsses Rodstfirham* 
successor* 781 702. 

OeoTkb iV • 

Gccri»ic$ (utef Addisons tnnslatldix of a portion 
of 704, 

Cerman>, the literature of* Lttlo known in Engtina 
sixty or Seventy \ voni ago, peo. 

Germany aitl bwitserland* Addisons xamhtu In*^ 

G^iSii pccuUanty of thfr c.nmpaii»o In which U was 
tiAen* 6s^ 

Ghosts* foUnrons belief m 178;., 


Inrv, 658 \ unlearned hb oauvelj^ilsh dunn^ hu 
^de 

Gibraltar capture of by Sir George Rooke 853, 
CiiTud JLad> sisti.r of Sir WIGuin Tetapie, 433. 


.. StatvlnltnRe* 

latJons wiUi the Church 4ciP5oe* quality of Jus 
mind grounds on vlucliua rests his cose for 

tJie defence of the CJmrcli 471 his doctrau. that 
the duuev of i,o«erumcuc *uc paternal 473 spe- 
cimen of bis arguineais 473 474 Jn^ «7S<u0e»t 
that thb profo$«ion of a naUou d rel^ontslni 
pvmUvc 47s 471^ 4*8 1 Bu. consequence of his 
reasomag, 4b«>484‘ 

Clcigr Kev G R.* review of Jils Life Of TVarren 
Hostmgs 603.^ - ^ 

Godfrey Slrl. 333. 

CodeJpniii* LonThtsconicrsloato^VJiiggbun e$tt 
qngmres Addison « to wntoapoem in Jioaourof 
Uic bottle of Blenheim 714 7x5, 

GoaoJphuiind MorlborouLb th&poh^soonnfter 
taoacccsioji of(2uceti Annc,7X3. ' 

Coezmaa bis bnbery as a meoiber of die pariia 
mvnt on*tns by Beaumarchais 390, 

Goldsmith xyx unjust to estimate by his His- 

totyofCrccce 

Gopnlos* son of Nuncocoar, his opoeiRtment av 
ucTsuret Of the household *13. 
i»nqucstojr,3>o. 

G^jwbuij thccoiuiuytcsidenceori^KiBacon,^ 

Govenunent various fonns of, in . chances lu Its , 

Sisk'S.**®" WJ louff “i, the 

UIcnce of, exncnmental and ptocressivc.' c6s. 
??.* 5?* of Mr Gladstones treatise 


uMw vnu't Cl, awCCU vno 

fidrt^bli*SS?n^' conduct in rclaboniolu 
nocl pubUcadoiis, 115 j its proper functions, 573, 




Grafton, Dtiko of, Secretary of State under I ord 
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RockiRffham, 77s TiRt Lord of the Treasury 
under Chatli<uu 73^ 7S3 joined the Bcdfonls, 
787 

Granb} ^r3r<luts of. hts diatacter, ssr 

Ozand AUumc^ (the) atyain^tbc Boutbons ff$o. 

Grind Retaon&Cruicet debate en and passtoi; of it. 

GronviRe. Lord. Si» Carteret, Lord 


** Great Commoner,” die dcsignaboa of l.ord 
Cliathani,3i3 74^ 

Greece its uistojry compared ’VTlth that of Italy 
3S Its dcgnUUUon and n&s ui modem time^ 
347, 143 lustnaccs of die corruption of judges in 
the ancient commoiiwciltlis of 385. itsbterature 
SSa. 


>ocks their social condition compared mth that 
oftiu. Italians of the imddienges 48 their post 
tion lucl diameter in tiu. zsth century, 533 
cUfferenco between them and the llomonsj 37 


'ulmmistration 758 his support oTthc proposed 
nxon cider, 765 hlsntcLnamcof ^ Gentle bhep* 


ilcrd 7d6 appomted prime minister, 767. ins 
opinions, 767 clinractcr of his publie *ict^ 767 
hU treatuieiit of the king 767 hts deprevoUon of 


licnryConivayofhisrcgmient, 770 propose the 
imposition of stamp duties 00 the north Amcr 
icon colonics. 77X his embarrassment on the 


him on the repeal of die Stamp Act 779 dcs 


GceuviUcs (the), 748. Richard I«rd Temple at 
their head 74^ 

Gre^iUe, Taik, patron of Dr Oiirney, his character 

069, 

Grey Earl, 639 66a 663 

Grey Lady Jane, iicrlugh classical acquirements 

*'^^c\ances,’ popular on occasion of AValpoles 
fall ^ eat. 

Grub Street. y6. 

(roadaloupe fail of sra 

C*iuurdtan (the), its birth 730 its discontinuance, 

yy. * 

Gudfs (the) their success greatly promoted by the 
ecclcsvtstical power, v 

Cuicciardinl 3^ 

Cuicowir Its interpretation, 6s8. 

Guise Henry Duke of hi» conduct oa the day of 
die barncadcs at l^s. 364 his resemblances to 
Lssex 3d(* 

Gunpowder Its micntoe and the date of its dis 
eoiery un)inown, 39O 

Custavus Adolphus, 565. 


Habeas Corpus Act 454 45 & 

Hale Sir MatUicn, hib uitcgrity S39 373. 

U'difix, Lord, a tnmmer bodi byintUlcct and 


>ur 

me 

45 ; 


of parliament, 7S on die control 01 er die ^nn^, 
73 76, on the txcatincQt of Loud and on his cor 
tcspoodcnce with Straflbrd, 76 77 on the exe 
cuuon of Charles 1 , 79. hb p..iniUcl between 
Cromwell and Napoleon, &ha4. his cliaractcr of 
Clarendon ^pa 

HamiltoD Gemni his celebrated smgle speech, 
hts ctfocUve ssmaking ta the Insli I^r 
liaiucnt, 73a 

Hammond Henry, uncle of Sir Witbam Temple, 
his designation by tlic new Osoidan sectaries 
434. 

Hampden, John his conduct in the ship money 
aShtr approved by the Royohst^ 63 , eiLct of bis 
lesson the Pariiamcntaty cause ?& ssa, renew 
of Lord Nugent s Mcmonal of him, 293>ss3 r his 
public and pnvaU character, 193, 194 Baxter $ 
testimony to hts excellence, 194. htsongia and 
early history 194 took, ius scat in the liouse of 
Commons tu x63i, 193 johied the opposition to 
the Court 193 Jits nrst appearance as a public 
man, xoS hts iirst&tand for the fundamental pnn 
ople of the Constitution soo commuted to nri 
son eoo set at hbex^, and rc>clccted for wen 
clover, SCO hisredreinei^sot.hisrcmembranceof 
hts persecuted friends sox his letters to Sic John 
Olot, 30 t , Clarendons charxcCcrof lumasade 
boter, aox. sxo letterfrom him to Sir Jolin Ulor 
non , his acquirements, xQi. 003 , death of his wife 
S03 his resismuce to the assessment for ship 
money 905 ao 6 StrafTords haUrud of him eoo 
his mtenbOR to leave Enriand 006, his return 
for Buckiuglianishuc m the fifth porhament of 
diaries L 307 , hts motion on tiie subject of the 
king’s messa^ soS his election by two constl 
tuenocs to the Long Fariiament S09 , character 
of his speaking sio hta opinion on the bill for 
the attainder of Struford see » Lord Clarendon^ 
testimony to his modcntion, sia , his nussioa to 
ScDtland sxs, bis conduct lu tlie Xiouso of Com* 
nions on the passing of the GrandRcmonstrance 


3t6 returns mtnumph to the House atr hts re 
solui3on,3Z7 azp raised a regiment in Bucking 
liamshirc sxp contrasted with Essex sao 
curountcr with Rupert at Chilgrovc sax his 
death and bunal, at 333 effect of his death on 
his party ssa 

Hanover Cbatbams invective against the favour 
slioim to, by George IL son 

XInrcDurt Frencli nmhassador to the court of 
(^harlcbir ofSpaui S4& 

Zlirdwicke Lari of 749 High Steward of the Uni 
vcTsity of Cambridge, 759 . his views of the poiiQr 
of Cl^haio, 755. 

Harli^, Robert, X73 his accession to power (in 
x^zo), sCs censure on him by Lord hlahon, 063 , 


advice 10 the queen to di^mss the iv lugs 736. 
Xhurisons Introduction to HoUnshed on the con* 
diuon of the working classes in the reign of Queen 
Llizabcth 1x7 


Hoating^ Warren, renew of Mr Glcigs Memoirs 
of his LiL, 6 o 2'667 his pedigree. 003 604 , Ins 
birth, ami the dt^ath of Ins rather and mother 


6u 4 taken ciiazgc of by his uncle and sent to 
Westminster school 605 sent asa writer to Ben 
gi), 603 hi$ positioa there 603 events whicli 
on^oated his greatness, 606 becomes a member 
of couucd at Calcutta 606 his cliaractcr in 
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liM measure) i'cVersed.axu) the powers of noTcm 
iiicnt taken from him, fao. elutRO prefuied 
aeaiiise him 6ji , his painful sitmiticn and ap 
pell to JLngtaiul 6221 exdiiitnatii/n of nil con 
duct. 624, 6 5 X ht j letter w Pr John&on, fas li» 
conucmiiatlon by ilie directors (1.6 » hi$ 
ttoq tendered by lus accepted 

ins nurru^e and reippoliitnicnt toy, esitp Ini 
Inipovunce to 1 nLUnd *vt that conjuncture, dsif. ' 
<09. 63} his duel uith 1 rancN Oot lusgrcttm 
tiuence. 6)4. hU Ananclal ctiiliaiir>u^meot and 
de&if;ns for relief 634. 63^ his tmns.icUons vrith 
ind measures aipdnst Cheyte blni;'. 636. hU 
fienlous situation m JIcnarcs, 6n . his treitmcoC 
of the Nabob Vizier, 640, 641 . ni$ treatment of 
the Begums of Oude, 641*^1 close of hL> ad 
minisuation 044 remirksonlus system, &44*^S# 
his reception in LngUnd 64a preparations for 
hts hiipceiwhmcnt 649^53 hts defence at the bar 
of the House 654 , brou),ht to the bar of dm 
Peers 6^7 Ids appearance on hts trial, hiS coun 
sel and ills accusers dsS 639. his arrii,,nment 
by UurLe 660 narrative of the pioceedmgs 
ogainst him 660-6O3 , expenMrs of his trul, 464 
Ills last interference in politics, C6 ^ , hts pursuits 
ind amusements at Oaytesford, 665, 666 his ap 
p(.arance and ceceptioit at the bar of the House 
of Commons 666 nis reception at Oxford U6t 
sworn of the Privy Council ondLiacious recep 
tlon by the Pruice Regent 667 t his presentation 
to the Cmperor of Russia ind KUi)' of PiussU 
667 , his death 6^ t summary of hu cluractcr, 
667 

llitton Lady, 363 1 her manners ind temper 363, 
her inariia),c with Sir Ldward Coke 31^ 

Zf ivannah capture of 757 
UawLo, Admlnl his victory over the 1 rench feet 
under CouiloAS 110. 

Ileathcote SlrCilbcrt 73a 
ileathcns** (the) ofCromnellstline, ae. 
Zleithfield Lord 65& 

Hebrew writers (the) reseinbbnce of d£sch>las 

likhrldes (the), Johnsons visit to xSs his letters 
from iBi 

Hedges bir Charles SeactaryofStite,7ty 
Helvetius. allusion to, 3. 

Henry IV of 1 ranee, 478, twice abjured Protes 
taiiusm^oaiuLterestedTootucs 
Henry VII cOects of his accession 94 
Henry VIII , 60 Ids position between Uie Catho* 
he and Protestint iiartlcv, 

Hephziboh, an allegory so ciUed, spr 
Heresy, remarks on 4ttO'484. 

Heroic couplet (the) its incduimcal nature, 705, 
speomen from Ben Jonson 705 froralloolc 705, 
us rarity before the time of Pope 703. 

Hesiod his complamtofthecorruptioa ofthejudges 
of^Vsera 33^ 

Hesse Dinn&t idt Prince of commanded the land 
forces sent acamst GlbralLir in 1704 353 , iccom 
panics Petcrborou{»b on hiv expedition 554 his 
death at the capture of Monjuich 853 
High Commission Court UsabuliUon jio. 
lli{,hjnte death of Lord Bacon at 391 
Hindoo Mythology 550. 

Hindoos tncir character compared widi other na 


lions 6zx thmr 
pcoplv of Centr 
rrjo ' *• 


r position and feeling towardsthe 
. ;a!Ash 615 then mendacity and 
perjury 63Z their view of forger> 623 Import 
mce attaclicd by them to ceremonial practices 
633 their poverty compared with the people of 
Hngland 631, their feelings against Cngllsn law 
631 633 

Historical romance as distinguished from true his 
lory, 51 53. 

Hlstov os distinguished from historical romance, 
51 (ts*uscs 183 Joiinsons contempt for it 183, 
qualifications for wrltiag it, 313 314. 316 317 
History oftlie Popes of Rome during the sptli and 
X7th centuries renew of Rankes 547*569.’ 
Hubbes Thom*i$ his Influence on the two sUv 
seeding generations 3^0, Malbranches opinion 
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Hoheniohe Prince 55a 
liolbach Baron hts supper parties, 569, 
Holdcniesse Earl of hi:, resignation of office, 754. 
llolkar. origin of the House of, 639. 

IloUann aUusiontotherisoof 34a , governed with 
ahnost rc^al power by John de >Vltt, 4tx , its ap 
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len^te aiiianee wiJb England and bweden 4^6^ 

H^und House beautiful Imes addressed to it, 
6or» its interesting assocUtlons, 601,003, Addi 
son s abode ind death there, 739 74> 

Holland, Lord review of his opuiioiis at recorded 
in the Journals of the Houm: of Lords. 5^6-692 
hU (onuly, s &7 5981 hts public Itfe, , bt^ 
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HoUiv, Mr, committed to prUon b> Charles J , sox 4 

hU impeichment. 314. ^ 

lloIweU. Mr his presence of romd in the Black 
Hole <19 , cruelty of the Nabob to lum, 519, 
Home Jolin, patronn},e of by Bute 76r 
Homer diilcrcnce between hisiioetry lud Miltons, 
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translation oflus descnpilon 01 \ moonlight ni^hr, 
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Bwiftand Voltalra, 735 7:6. 
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570b 

Ituuilngdoo, Countess of 56> 

Huntm^don, Milluua, 54x« 
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Illustrations of Bunyanand Milton by Martin, 
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770. 
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James 1 . 61 bis folly and vreakness 197, 198 
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ium by the English courbers befbre the death of 


Jolinson, Dr Samuel, review ef Crokers edition of 
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xst bis objection to Juvenals* Satires 264, bis 
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desenpbou of Lord Bacons eloquence 339, hu> 
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bonofimmoursm cliaractcr, 694, specimen of his 
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333 his confidentiai advisers, 33S, his kindness 
and munificence to TV) cherley, 5S2. 

Jardme, Mr, iuswork on the use of torture in Eng* 
land 374* 

Jeffreys. Judge, his cnieltv 33$. 
jenuny Tmtucr, a. oicksanus of the Tarl of 
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7 sc» 
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Keonck, TVilliani, 677 

Kimbolton Lord Jus unpcichment, S24« 

* King's FnendSiT the faction of the 777 7S0. 78s. 
Kit-Cat Club Addison s introduction to the, 723. 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey S73 Addisons bnes to nun 

* ^lughts,** comedy of the, 427 
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iheir followers, 337 
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by the French goversxnent, 545, 

La Fontaine, alioaon 20,272 > 

LaOa Rookh, 424. 

X.alty Governor his treatment by the French 
government, 545. 

L^b Cbarlc^ lus defence ofthe dramatists of tho 
Restoration, 573 573 lus kind nature, 573. 
Lampoons, Fopc^ 73& 

Lancaster Dr bis patronage of Addison, 700. 
X,angt0n, Mr his admiration of Mus Burney 673 - 
Lan^edoc, description of ic tn the xs^cestuiy 
53^5$>« destroctioD of its prospeixty and htcr 
axure^ the Honnans, 53u> 

Lansdowoe Lord, bis inendship for Hastings, 
65a. 
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l.ocke 549 
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inilltary exploits, 4*^ , hU projects and anccted 
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J,otib Will rc'^toration ot compared with that 
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Louishurg, Elliot 310 ’ 

I oyoU, ms caeR,) 56 3. 
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397 1 sketch of Un. contevt which begin 
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uriulnated wait the treaty of Mestpholii 5$4 

I > anecdote by Plutarch of his speech for thq 
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for public bberty, 29 lus eXvatecl teiituncnis 
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liter lib death 51 monument t.ructi.d to lus 
memory by an 1 juibh nobli ni.in 51 
Mickenzie Mr,hiv(lisniLval msivteu on b> Gren 
\'ille.774. 

M ickuizlv, lli.nry,his ridicule of die iSahob class 
349 
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him It Holl iiid House, 602, ^ 

Alicicane Colonel ai,vnt m Cngland for Warren 
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M idras desenptiun of it, 504 its capitulation to 
the rreneb 505, restored to the CnUislt, cod 
Madnd, capture of, by the English iniiy, in X70S, 
957 

Magdalen CoUci'i. treatmeatof by James II ,703 
Addison sconnectloa'Mtb It, 703 ' 

Maliomnieit Reza Khan Ills character $it se^ 
hyi capture confinement at 
Cnlcutta, and release, ,13 , 

Mahon, Lord Kevimt of his History of the War of 
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ahistonan as 350 Jus explanation of the fin 

ulf PaShton 

tionsof Cardinal Porto &r^i’ 

of the peace on the concfusion of War of the 
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^tanUIo, capitulation of 757 
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304,htseleintion 305. character of hisspeecbcs, 
7^ his friendslup for Hastings 6$o. 

Manso, Miltons Epistle to 5. 

Manufactures and cosunetce of Italy m the i4tn 
cciituiy 32 33 . . 

M*inuCicttmQg system (the) Southeys opinion 
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of their condition xos xo6. 

Mvrat his bust substituted for the statues of the 
martyrs of Christianity 568L 
Marcet Mrs, her Dial^es on Political Eco> 
nomy 3. 

March Lord one of the persecutors of wilk.es 

M«!fio San s-lstted by Addison 7ir 
Marlborough Duchess of her fncndshtp with Con 
gre\e, 59s her inscnption on his monument 
herduth 399. 

Marlborough Duke of 93 his conversion to AVbig 
Dism, 363 his aequamtance with the Duchess of 
Cleveland and commencement of hts splendid 
fortune, 580 notice of AddUons poem in his 
honour 716. 

MarlborouLh and Godolphin tliar policy 714. 
Mar^i, BiMop, his opimsition to Calvimstic doc 
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Metcalfe Sir Charles, his abiUtyanddisurierested 

MethoeSm, theu early object, ssfi- 

Mexico exactioosofineSpamshvieeri^exceeded 
by the En^Ish agents m Bengal 533. 

Mtchell^SirTrands 379, 

Middle ages, inconsistency in the schoolmen of 
the 180. 

Middlesex election, the constitutional question n 
rcbitiontoit 787 788 

Middleton Dr remarks on hts Life of Cicero 
3St his controversies with Bcntlc) 466. 

Midsummer Nights Dream sense in which the 
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Milin Addisons visit to 710 

MUitaiy science studied by MachiavclU 46. 

Military service rclatise adaptation of diderent 
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Parhainent. 75. 

MtU James his merits as a historian 324 395 de* 
fects of his History of British India 503 un 
fairness towanlsChve schatucter,5SO, hisseventy 
towards Warren Hastings 61^ 

MiUar tady her vase for verses 67^ 
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tnne Mr Lemons discovery of the MS of it x 
his style x his theological opuuons a his poetry 
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onnets most exhibit hts peculiar cliaracter, 24 
Ids public conduct 14 his defence of tlie execu 
tion of Charles I so bis refutation of Solniastus, 
9x his conduct under the Protector ax , pecu* 
lianties which distinguished him from hts con 
tcraporanes sa nobtot qualities of eve^ party 
comomedmlum 56 hts defence of the freedom 
of the press and the right of private Judgment 
s 6 his boldness in the maintenance tu his opm* 
ions 37 , recapitulatioa of his literary merits, 
37 s3 one of the most* correct poets 247 


truic. 494. 27 s3 one of the most* correct ooets 247 

Mirtiaiquc captureof 7^ MdtonandShak5pearc,characterofJoh&sonsob- 

Matbn stUustratioos of the Pilgrims Fr^ress and scuvationson xdr 


of Paradise Lo^t z$s 
hfarvel Andrew 705. 

Mary, Queen 335* 

Masque the Itsulan 8L 

Massinger oltusion to his Virgin Martyr s 8 , his 
fondness for the Roman Catholic Church, 335 , 
indelicate wnung m his draiuAS S7=> 
Mathematics, comparative estimate of, by Plato 
ind by Bacon 3$^ 399. 

Maximilian of Bavaria, 360 
Maxims, general their uselessness 47 
Maynooth, MrCladstone s objecuons to the votcof 
money for, 49$ 496. 

Mecca 5^ 

Medals Addisons Treatise on, 703. 72^ 

Media, loirenxo de S<€ Locenxo de Medici 
^ledtcme comparative estimate of the saence of 
by Plato and by Bacon 400 401 
Mecr Cossun, his talents, ^ , his deposition and 
revenge 5^ 

^teer Jamcr his consmracy his conduct dur 
Jig the battle of Plass^ ^ hts pecuniary 
transactions with Clive 5^ nls procc^ings on 
being threatened by the Great Mogul 539 his 
fears of the Eoj^bsh, and mtngucs with the Dutch 
530 deposed and reseated By the English. ^3 
his death, 535 , hir laige bequest to Lord Cuve, 

M^^cthon 33S* 

Mcmmius compared to Sir W Temple, 4(16. 
blcmoirsof SirvVtUianiTemi^e revicurof 4xS*4$S 
wanting m selection and compression 418 419. 
cmoit^ of the Life of M arren Hastings, review of 
002*667 

Memory comparative views of the importance 
by Plato and by Bacon 40a 
Menander, the lost comedies of, 7:^ 

Mendoxa, Hurtado de, 340. 

Af erceoanes, employment of in Italy, 16 its poll* 
^ticnl consequences, 36 , aqd moral cHect^^ 


Minden battle of, 3x2 

Mines, Spanish American 542. 

Ministers their responsiblbty lessened by the Re 
volution 93 veto by Parliament on their ap 
twuilment, 75. ^ 

Minorca capture of by the French 3^. 

* Minute tninst* Charles TovmshencTs exclama 
tjon on Seanng Bute s maiden speedi 75^ 

Mtssionanes, Catholic their seal and spmt 548: 
Modem bistoo* Bie penod of its comnienceuienr, 
94> 

Mo^, the Great, 624 , plundered by Ha&tiojp, 
Miiire 585,^6. 

Moumesibo Sir Giles conduct of Bacon In r^ni 
to nis patent 377 abandoned to the vengeance 
of the Commons sSa 

Monarchy absolute, establishment of, m conti 
nental states, 73. 

Monarchy, the English, m the z6th century, ssS, 
299. 33U 

Monjuich capture of the fort of, byPeterborousfa, 
355. 

Monmouth, Duke of 334 his supplication for hfe, 
461. 

Monopolies English duriagtbelattercndofEUxa 
both 5 reign mulnidied under Janies, 377 
connived at hy Bacon 377 

Monson Mr, one of tlie new councillors nnder the 
Kegutaung Act for India, 6 » lus opposiuon to 
Hastmgs m his death and its Important con 
sequences, 636 637 

Montagu, Basil review of his edition of Lord 
Bacons works 34^*418 character of hts nork 
his explanabon of Lord BoTieti,)i s mui* 
duct towards Bacon 357 his views aod orgu 
ments m defence of Bacon conduct towards 
Ess ex , 363^69 hts excuses for Bacons use ot 
torture, anilms tamperuigwith the Judges, 377, 
3n» his rcAccrops on Bacoas admoniipA tq 
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Buckinglnn ,;i» his CAmplaui s J >mc» | 

for not i»tcriio5m|f to wvc B^cun vj * ^ui tor 
nti^La,: Wm to i4«d RuUiy, -su t J»« aefcnwi of 

MonSilu Sc? notice of hnn* 706-7 >3icibi;uu5 
pcrnils'uon for AddUa to >eUo hA fcllowdup 
durtnf; Ws ir ivcU 737 Adcli^ti > epi&Uc 10 
7fx Sff aitf if itikuL 

MomnLoc I-oid 171* » , , . 

Montague M iiy her icstlmony to \a<luoti4 col 

k^ttut powers 719- 
Moauguc Mrs 

Mont CeiiiSi 71s. ,, ., % * 

i ionte^imeti liisstyle, Horace wAipo’oaoirtn 
ionofnini 773. . 

*Montek<luieu and Machuiellh cons>a.i>oo bo- 
tween 4‘7« . - » 

Montgomciy MrRobcit hivOfliuipruscMccofUe 
Deny reviewed 137 is3 thorictcrpf h.»(iOetry 

137 *34 hii S iwii ije. 134. , , 

Montreal capture of by Oio Rntnh* in 1763. 3<a. 
Moore, Hr cktr ict from hU Zeluen ic 2 , 

Moore s Life cf I^td Bjron rev ew of. 141 i£o 
Its st>te tnd toaller S4>i ^InuU&tn 1 \a L-dU 
Kookh 4>4- 

MoorshCiUb.id, its situation and importance Coo. 
Mural feekng, &tue of ui Italy m Iht. time of 
Machiavclli 3J*3* . .... 

Morality politic tl Ion itt utdard of aiicr th^ Uc 
storation E6,tt, 

More Sir rhomas SS'^ 

Mo&es Bacon comiuced tO| tj Canriu> 

Mountain of lJL,ht " so7 

Mound Bey las Oa om&hmcnt at Buonapartes 
«lim(nut»oC(pirc 71^ 

Moumin] Brule by < oiii«rcvt tiS lu h staiidlir^ as 
i tragic dr uii 1 ^ ^ 

Moylan Mr rolew of b' LoVeciton of the Opin 
loits of Lord i loll and us recorded In Uvo Juunuls 
of the llouso of Lords r^ous. 

Muhtberg the success of tno Brotcstantiuoscmeiit 
not cheeked by defeat at 559, 

Mtinii> Begum dt3.d"i,dss. 

Munro Sir Hector 044. 

%(uflt04 Six Thomas, ^7 
Munster, Bishop of 4o2. 

aiurphy. ‘*lr liu knowledge of tta,»c cflccts 673 
his opinion of * The Witlmgs,'* 6,9. 

Mussulmans tliar reustance to the 
Lnglisli law 630. 

Mysore 6j4, Us farce horsemen, C34* 


the practices of 


N ibol« clis!» of Unghslimen tn whom the name 
was applied, 539‘Ut 
Names, ttiMIliou tucir JgiUficancc, & 

N iptcr, CoL, 4O2. 

Naples 7it 

Nairaleon compared with X*hiUp 11 of Spain si3> 
rlootion of nb Old Guard surjuisscd by th it of 
the garrison ofArcot to CUv^ 5x1 sta Ids early 
proof of talents for vr\r 547 protect of Lord 
iloUand apain&t his tleteuiiou, 597 lus liold on 
till. aSecuons oC lus subject^ 7S0, .See afro 
Buonanoite. 

Narcs iCcv Dr Review of lus ** Burleigh and hts 
Times 9sa<i3& 

Niuonaldcbt Southrys notions of 107, io3| cifcct 
of its abrogation xo8 , laighuid s capabtbucs m 
rcsjiecttoit xss. 

Nauonal TclIiu^, low state of, after tlic Restora 
Uon 00 Qt 

Natural history, a body of, commenced by Bacon, 
39X. 

NatuTolrehgion, 549. 

Navy its inisiiiauagemcnt m tlie reign of Charles 
It 580. 

Nelson Southoy s Life of, too. 

New Atlantb of Bacou reinatkaUe passages lo 
4>S 

Newbery, Mr, allusion to his pastcbaird pictures 

Newca^c, puke o^ his relation to Walpole, eSa 
»7 ,hK cnarw^ 337 sES his appomtment as 
* head of the admlmsuatlou 301 { His negotiation 
with Fox M3 Attacked iii Firllanicnt by Chat 
hy n^S ^a h*5 intrigues, 305 306 hu Tesignation 
ofomce,3oe, sent for by the king on Chatham s 


vliv. ivAtli 197 , leader of the ^VhlJir arAtottacy, 
*v.4 747 1 moui o for his coahtiuu with Cb/Ubam 
777t lus (icrti-iy t iv»aril> the kh-g 3^« lui 
je aou>y of I irjj hU a rop^govcTnj*c-)c vnth 
UuUuin, <09, hl> character and boioigb aau*' 
cncc 510 ht»cor«*e/U wuh Henry 1 ox, his 
puucr indpatronage, 747s htsunpopuian y ifter 
Khcres.|^a.tuoaof uhatham, 7^^^ ho quits Ckiu« 
75‘> 

Ncwdk'ate Sir Roger n great critiv t 41« 

Nv«rton. Jidni hu counection with Uie sUve ftone, 
3bd. his atuUuncnt to Uie dowUues of predciitl 
tiabOA 4^h 

Nttwtoo, hir I Me 3, hU rcshlrnce in LeiceUer 
hqu ire, (jU) , Mulbrind e s uUttiratioa of htnii 

Nta^ua couiiue t uf, 3 o. 

NichoU Dr 005. 

Nhn(,,ucn conHri:t4a«»443 }iCiuowaa.Jun»(4{^ 
tory treaty Oil 4I4- ..... 

Nlsamori^u»Uly adepu 7 of the Mogul vJverekTh 

Nieo.*! al Mulk Viceroy of Ike Demean# his death, 

Nanconft.nnuy. W Di»iuu<r/r<f ClutrchorDis 
timk 

Sorautn ly 636. 

Nurnuus, thex wufire apuin t the UUgense., 

\orrIi Hcmy the nuJ.rau.ie JJul'* Ut-key'* ap*^ 
pded to tiuu liy Addt jun, 74^ _ . 

tortlr Lord hL charts u> thscmsctitution of tbs 
Induu,,Dvertuuen% Old lurdcolretoob^ntb 
rciu.>varof ila im, s e!«6, ch.i*^ein iu>desi,fMi 
andlLsbause c it his seme, uct andurbamty, 
hw weight la the iucL.to» /vl? • Ciuafciicx 
ofthe Lachequer, 75* _ * 

Nortlv'nL and 'wutlicin coaairr', thttwt*ice 91 
titural fccUo'* u, 36, 37 , 

Novels, popular ciutraacroftho&e^Hichpreccdca 
Mus Burney a Lvehtu, 6 ^ * 

November* futh of ea ^ , , 

Novwiu Oiganum admira cn ctcI td iyrtbcf'*re 
it was puoUdicd 37t vdaiuxwinb 390, yb 
contrast between lu di>ttiiuo and die auuu t 
phi’f/ipphy,723. ao? 40s, lUfrA book Uic greatest 
lieTforiiaocoofB-iCDa 4x7 
Noy \ttome)>Otaer4ltoClur!esL ec“ 

Nugent Lord renew of lu.* Memorial of John 
Hampden uutbiijwty, rge 193. 

Nukcot, Robert Cro^v 74> _ . 

Nimcomar, bU part m the revolutions ui Beigoh 
ore (13 his ..erviccsdbpcnsed wiUiby 
O13 j hi> rancour ukoinst M ihoaimed Kezniubau* 
fd3 his *dliaa(x wJUi the nugonty of Ute neiv 
council osj 6eai, his commithu fur felony, trial 
unci sente ice, o.'st hii death, dap 1 


Oitcs, Titus, remarks on his plot 33s 
Oc lan,piBge of Rroi cnee and nei„hbouni^ CQun 
tries Its beauty and richness 551 S5% , 

Ochmo, Bernardo, 335 his sermons on ute aiin 
freu vnlk translated By Lady Bacon aSS- ,, - 
Odd (Uic), the pecuhac province of Horace nab 

oSlyiSo^- tongreve 8,503. 

Old burum us cause pleaded by Junius, 610* 
oidWhik, Addtsons 743> 1 

Oinai, his appearance at Dr Burneys concerts^ 
671, 

Omichund hisposIt!onmlndla,5ei, hIsUcacbery 
towards Chyc, ssa-ces. 

Omnipresence of the Deity, Robert Montgomery «* 
reviewed, 107, ssa 

Opmion public, its power 577 578. v 
Opposition, parliamcntaiy wheafebegantotakes 
regular form 195 

Orange the l*nnce of 437 , Uie only hope of his 
country 440^ hts success against the French 
440 a jlicniumako with the Lady Mary, 444* 

Or itoiy 18 necesflty to an Lnglisn statesman* 
Orion, Count, h8 appearance at Dr Burneys con* 

CCft, 

Orme, merits and defects of h8 work on India* 

502 , i ^ f 

Ormond Duke of 85r»eS2; v 

Onlnl, the Prmcess, c5c > 
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A>rthodox; atxme tisiea$ynonyine forSjrAorance 
aifil stupidity 567 

Osbonte Sir l^or» mddcatof Tcmpte with thcsun 
and daughter of» 454^ 495. 438. 

Oswald Jamb 74^ 

Otway* XS4. 

O^etbuiy* Sit Thomas. '\S3»389. 

Olid* ^ Addisons Nq^» to die and and 3rd 
books of h.s Mcumovphoscs. 703. 

Oxford* Earl oC ^te Harley* Rouerb 

Oxford, 6S5. 735. 

Oxford UmTcr*>ityQf its uvfenontyto CaxxLbridcc 
in inteUectual activity* 33^ * its duoiTection to the 
House of Hanover 73SJ59* rose into favour with 
the goveminent under uttCe 759 

Owen, Mr Robert, ros. 


PmAluif, correctness m, 149, 3901 causes of its de 
dine la Enghml after the dvil irars, sn. 

Paley* Archdeacon Mr GUdstcnc s opinion of lus 
defence of the Church 471 his reasoning die 
same os that by wluch Socrates confuted Ansto- 
den\uS«54o. 

PaoU, bis admiration of Miss Bumey 
Papacy, its influence, 5S4t cdcct of foiuiers public 
renunciation ofeomroumon with It 554* 

<l*\pcr currency boathe> s notions of 106 tor* 
Papist>, Ime of dcnuucation between them ontl 
Protestants, 3&1. , . 

Papists and Pimtans, pcrsccuboa of by EusaJbcdi 
54. 

Patadise picture of in old Bibles, 1^7 paintutg of 
by a {pfM master. 149 
PniMsie Regained itsescUlcDce 6. 

Pons* influence of its opuuoos aoiong thu educated 
classes m Italy 568. 

Parker, Archbt^op, S3S> 

Purliameuts of the x^tli century, their condition 71 
Paxlamcntlthe)of t&,o sLetchof its proccedmss 

Patllunent of James 1 , 19S 199 , Charles 1 his 
first, iQ9»aQa, h.s second, 000, sot; itsdissoludon 
oox hisnfth 007 

Parliament eficctofthupubhcation of its proceed 
10^077383. 

PaxUatcent, Con$; Stc Parbainenb 
Parbamentary opposition its ongio, 195. 
Pirtomcataiy reform 733. 
larr Or, 6^ 

laities, analog in the state of m 1701 aud 1836^ 
713 7t4 state of m the tune of Muton 33 in 
E^bind in X710, aflt'Cfii mixture of it Geor^ 
ILs first levee alter AVilpQksx\.sisnation, 746. 
Pvtndee luswranfrie withSidft,733i 
l^wty Illustration of tlie use and abuse of 733 
ponerof dunngrtheRcfotxuatlonandtherrench 
revoluUon, 

Pascal w.**«**» 403* 4^4* yg oL 
Patronage of htenir> men, t:;3, less noccssoo than 
formerly 123 is4> 

Patriots ’ (the) In opposOtan to Sir R Walpole, 
c3s , their remedies tor state cnls aS3. 

PaollV Pope, bis seal and delation sS&Sa^ 
Pauler StrAanias,3^ 

PauUcian theolon, its doctnnea and raeTalencc 
amof^ the Alb.^enscs, , m Bohemia and the 
Lower Oanube 533. 

Peacham»Rev Mr, bis treatment by Bacon 373.374* 
Peers, new creations of, 74 impolicy of Unutins the 
number of 741 

Pdham Heno »ldb character, xB7t his deith, 393* 
Pelhams (the! their ascendencj, ^ their acces 
sion to power 999 300, feebleness of the opjmsl* 
t*oa to then, 300, 301* Stc a(td Newcastle, 
Duke ot 

Penmsubx War, Southeys lox 
Pensi-roso and Allegro Slfltons,6 
People (the) companson of tltcir couditiOQ,iiithe 
tOui and r^th centuries, 117 cf xe? their wcl&re 
not considered in partition treaties 044 s.,5. 
Pepys Ms pmtseoftheTnpie Alliance, 437 n^te» 
Penoes, his distribution of gratuities 'imon; the 
members of the Athenian tnbuaals 3$^ 

Pdner hk, translator of the works of %lachla\cUi, 

PexsecuUon rcUsious.int}ierci4iofChsab<.t'i,54 I 


SSf Its reactionary dlecd upon churches and 
thrones, fit , in England during the progress of 
the Reromxatxon su& 

Personaboo Johnsons want of talent for 184- 
Fer^nincatioo, Robert htoutgomscys penchant 
for, 23r 

Peshwa* authonW nnd onmn of, 649. 

Peterborough Hurl of his expedition to Spain 
CM his chametur, 553. his successes on 

the north-east coast of Spain, 334*056 his retire* 
ment to Valencia tkvrazted ^9 returns to Vol 
enda as a volunteer, SS9, bis recall to England 
330. 

Petiuon of Right, its enactment 300 , violabon of 
it, aoo. 

Petrarch s > the first restorer of nohte letters 
into Italy 33 intt.rcst excited by his loves, 159. 
Phalans letters of, contrarersy upon their merits 
atid genuineness 
Hular^us forPhylarchus, x6$. 

Philip II of Spam, extent and splendour of lus 
empire 3^9rrrro 

Phibp HI of Spam his accession 248 bis char 
acter S4& 350, 351 , his choice of a vnfe 331 is 
obliged to fly from Madrid, s^; surrender of his 
aiswnal and ships a Cactliagena, 357 defeated 
It Almctian, and again dnven from Madrid, 
a 6 o forms a dose alliance with his late com 
petitor, 363 cyiartels wiUi I ranee 365, value of 
his renunciation of the crown of France, cSe. 
Philip IcBd, 553 *^ 

Phuippeanx Abbe htsiccountof Addisons mode 
ofluLatBiois 708: 

Philips, John, autlior of the Splendid Shilling 716 
specmicn of his poetrr in honour of Marlborough 
710 the poet ortheHngLsh vintage, 763. 

PbOips; Sir Robert 383 
FhiUip^ Ambrose 73s. 

Philosophy anaent its diaractenstics. 393, 303 
Its stationary character 3^ 403 , its alhauce with 
Christsaoity ^ 3961 us mil 39^ 397 , its merits 
compared with the Bacoaiau 403^05, reason of 
its barrenness 41X. 

Philosophy, moral, its relation to the Baconnn 
system 403 406 

Ptwosophy natural, the light in which it was 
viewiro bv the ancients 393-396 , chief pecu 
lianty of Bacons 393 3^ 

I^dar and the Creek dKUua 7 
Pi^tratus, Bacons comparison of Essex to hmi 
364. 

Pitt, WiUiam (Uio first). See Chatham Earl of 
Pitt WiUiain |thu Second) hxs admiration for Has 
tingSkfisafi^ his asperiw towards Francis, fi^r 
lus speech m support or Fox s motion a^unsc 
Unstiags 634 fi^ his motWe 656 hts elo 
auence 639) Ills combination with Fox against 
Addington, 665^ 

Pius V , 1 IS bigotry 49S lus austerity and zeal, 
556L 

Pius VL his capdMty and death 5C8 his funeral 
ntes long withheld 50& 

Kaglarism mstances of R. Mantgomco s 137 xsS. 
Plain Dealer Wycherleys its appearance and 
ment <8r 384 585 its ubeitinism 5S5. 

Piassey latuc of sas, ‘ " 

Pl^ comparison ofhis viewswxth those of Bacoa, 
397^ excelled in the art of dialogue ^^3. 
Plautu>. his Cisma. 4s. 

Plays English, ofthv age of Elizabeth, 148. 
Htouan. nreeie $* 743 

I’lonmr. Sir T , one of the counsel for Hastily on 
htS trial, fis^ 

Plutarch ntsevtdcnceofgiftsbcii^spTent07U^;es 
m \thens, 3^ his anecdo c of^t ysiass speech 
before the Athenian tribunals, 468, 

Poetry, debmtlon of, 4., character of Soudiey s 
sc4 character of Robm Mon^mcry s, 127 
wherein that of out tunes dafiUs Bom time of the 
last century, n,7 bwsof X4B.X4^ xSr, umtiesin 
449 its end. 130 alleged improvements in since 
the tune of Dryden rsr thu interest excited by 
Byrons urTohnious standard of, iBo Ad 
disonsopimoa of Tuscan 717 
Poland contest between Protestantisui and CathcH 
hcismin 559.564- 
Pole, CbrdinaT ss^ 

Politeness deniutton of, 

PoLtian, ofiiuioa to, 34. 


. 534 Its efiect in England, 
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Fondlcheny, jia, Itc «eeupatIoii b]r the £ii|.Utli, 
630* 

Poor jthc)» tbolr condition Ui tho x6th and toth ccn* 
tuties, XX7 tt ttq In l.nglasd and on tno Von* 
tinent iiS»toa 

poor rates (the) lower In manufacturinf; than in 
a{;ncuUural districts, so» . 

Pope his Initepcndencc or spirit i34 ms trait 
sution of Itotncrs description of t mooni^ht 
nii»ht, 147 1 relative * correctness** of iiU poetry 
747, Z4dt Byrons adnuraUon of hnn 10 1 prUsc 
of him by Cowper 153 , his dlsUke of Bentley, 
4^ hts acqualnumcc with Wydierie/ 5^>S^* 
his appreciation of the literary ments of Con 
^eve $94 the ori^nator of tlic heroic couplet, 
705 hts testimony to AddUon a toUdn,; Itowers, 
7x9 ids Ripe of the Lock hts best poem yn 
ins proIo(,ue to Cato. 730; his essay on Crltici^ 
wanniy praised in the bpec^or, 711, hU later* 
course witli Addison, 737, his hatred of Dennis 
733 his estrangement from Addtvoo 7^ his 
suspicious nature 7:^733 1 lUssatlio of Addison, 
737- 

Popes, review of Rinke s ilUtory of the, 347 5^ . 

Pophim Major 640 * 

Popish Plot drcuinstinces sslildi assisted tfie 
belief In 33- 333. 

Popoli Duchess of sated by the Lari of Peter 
borough ss6h 1 

Portico the doctrines of the Sdiool so called yu 
Porto Canero Cardinal s.,6-^d Louis XlV s 
opinion of him 2150 hisdUfrice indrcconcilla 
tion with the (Jueen Daurif^er 357 
Fort Royal its destruction a otsgr icc to the < 
Jesuits and to the Kondsh Cliurdi, 567 
Portugal its retrogression In prosperity compared 
with Denmark, 565. 

Posidonius his eulogy of philosophy as mttusteriag 
to human comfort, 392: 

Post Natl the threat cose In the Exdiequcr Cham 
ber conducted by Bacon 371 j doubts upon the 
legality of the decision 371 
Power, poliUeal rdlglous belief ouLht not to cx 
dude from 135. 

Fntt, Charles, 749 Chief Justice 980 created 
Lord Camden and entrusted with Uie seals 783. 
Predesbnatioti, doctrine of, 233. 

Prerogative roynl its adv mec, 73 74 in tlic i6tli 
century, 338. 331 its curtailment by the Reso- 
lution 378, proposed b> Uolui,,brolco to be 
streni^hcned 378. AlrraZra Crown. 
Fre5S,IkIUton5defenceofitsfreedom s6 itseinon 
dpatlon after the Revolution, 93 remarks on 
Its freedom xxy i censorship of m die reign of 
Lllsabeih 339 Its intiuence on the public mlud 
after the Revolution 707 

Prince The, of MochUveUi general condemnation 
of It n dedicated to the youn).er Lorenzo de 
MedlcT 48 comimredwithMontcsciulcu^ bplrit 
of Laws 48 49. 

Princes royal right of l^rll ament to direct tlictr 
education and iiuirrlagc 74. 

Printmg, its Inventor and tho date of Its discovery 
unknown 396^ 

Prior Mattlieu, hts modesty compared with Aris* 
toplumcs and Juvenal 57a 
Pdvate Judgment Mlltoirs defence of the ri„ht oft 
96, Mr Gladstones notions of die rights and 
abuses of 486*^^ 

Privileges of the House of Commons clian;,e In 
nubile opinion in resect to tlieiii 96. S<c aUtf 
Farliainenb 

Privy CottiicU Temples plan for Its reconstitutioo 
445 1 Mr Courtenays opinion of Its absurdity 
contested, 446. 453 , Uarillon s remarks upon it, 
447 

ProLress of mankind lu the pohticat and physical 
rdencts asx 334 in intellectual freedom 300 
the key of the Baconian doctrine ogs how re 
tarded l>y the unprofitableness of oiiacnt philo* 
Sophy 393400, during the last 3503 cars 
Prospenty naitional, X09. 

Protector (tho), character of his administration at 
ss. 

Protestant nonconformists In the reign of Cliarles 
I , their Intoler mce, sia. , 

Protestantism Its early histor) , 337. 338 its doc 
time touching the right of private Judgment 4901 
light which Ranke lus thrown upon its move* 
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Curope* S54 ( its faduro In Italy ^Sf effect of (U 
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559 its contest with Catheucim in France, 
Inland and Cennany, 559*9^ 3 its sutimary 
character, $69. 

Protestants and Cathohes, their relatlvo nunbers 
In the i 6 th centurj, 333 

Provence, Its language, hterattire, and civlUsatV?a 
in the isth Centura , <51 ec% 

Prussia, king of, subsidlseiT by the Put and New* 
castle mimstr>, 311, Ituhience of Protestantism 
upon her 5^ 

Prynotf, soj pA 

Public opinion its power, S77, S78. 

Ihibhe spirit an antidote agauist bad govemmetit 
apj a safeguard aj^ainst lega* opjircssion 33.> 

l*^lcity (the) of Parliamentary proceedings hulu 
cnee of S77 1 a remedy (or cortuptUm, 75^ 

IHtlel, aJlusion to, 34- 

l*ul ency, >VdlUm hU opposition to Walpole spri 
moved the atldreos to the king on the manlage 
of the t*nnco of W ales, , his uniiopuUnty, 
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Ch.ithant ,8j 

l*uiulltsoflLngal their Jealot sy of foreigners 646. 

Ihinlshmeni warmm,nottbeoiuyendof 05. 

PunUliment and reward the only means, bywbirh 
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$77 rciictlon i^amstit,577 
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bythekfaig 8x4. 
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l^ramld, the Great, Vr lu fable coacemfiig it 568^ 
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Quebec, conquest of, by Wolfe 3x2. 
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translated,** 737 
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Rabbinical learning, work on by Rev I* Addison, 
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Rooke, Sir George nis capture of Gibraltar 253 
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Rousseau, his sufferings, 159, Horace Walpoles 
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740 k 
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Royahsts, Constitutional, w the reign of Charles I. » 
ax> 2x6 

Rupert Pnace, eso sex/ faiscocountenvithUamp- 
denatChalgrove S8x 
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459 his deitu 
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Rutland Earl of his character, 381. 

Ruyter Admiral de, 44a 
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geter of public men 91 freedom of thw press 
after ir 93 , its effects 93 inmistenaX responsi 
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sequences ss&ceS. 318*330, gnalcgy between it 
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Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 633. 

Rtwardson m I 

Richelieu Caroiiud 564. 

Rtchmond Duke of 78^79^^ 

Rigby, secretary for Ireland 749 > 
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R%mtson, 13 r 408 Scottiosmsui his works 709. 
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Robinson Sir Thomas 3^,304. 
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Rochester Ivortof 337 4 ^ 7^ 70& 

Rockingham Marquess or hts diaractensUcs 775 
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Sackville Lord George 74gk 
St Ignatius. ^X.o>ola. 

St John, Henry his accession to power in 47x9, 
90 &. 2611 SeeaUa Bolmgbroke, Lord. 
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St Louis, his persecuhon of hereucs, 384 
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Sc Patrick, 492. 

Sallust 349. 
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Salvator Rosa 7x1 
Samson Agomstes 6 7 
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Sanscrit 6x5.846. 
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Savonarola 555. 
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ter 683, 694* 687*689. 
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Seward Mr 678. 
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Social coairtct 477 
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, accumulMtoa and duTusiOh ui Tn^Und aud in 
Continentat states, isa 

WciMetburuc, Alexander, hvs aide defenceof Lord 
Clive S44> dip t hlsurbcncy «*itU Chvc to (UmisU 
Voltaire wlut the siatenals for !i{> meditated 
tiUtoryof the cotuiueatof Benb lU StS* 

Weekly {iitcRii'encer (The), extract uotaonHatnp* 
den s de ith, eso 

Weldon, btr A lus story of the meanness of 
Itaeon, 3^ 

WeUesley hCisriule, hi:, cmmence a& % statesman, 
a 4 & his opinion *10 to the extiediency of ieduci»iS 
thu nuntben of the Privy Council, 445, 
WclUn};ton, Duke of, 64s. 715* 

Wen lover, its recovery of tlie elcctlaL franchise* 

W'cntvrorth AVe Stratford LartoC 
Wc^ey (fohnk bon Jiey s UR of, sot , lus didike 
to the doctrine of prcdcstinouo t 47U 
Westminster Hall, o,t, the scene of the trial of 
tlisUn^s ds?.. 

Westphalia, the treaty of 5^ 

Wharton Latl of lord heuienant of Ireland, 703 
appoints Addison chief Secretary 703. 

Wheier Mr his appointment as Govcnior*General 
of India, d^4 his conduct In the couucil, 6 c 3 ^ 6jn 
d^s- 


In regard to the b^ani^ war sSo t fomudable 
chamber of the opposition to liloi s8r 993, his 


s8x aSa hts conduct m reference to (he South 
Sea bubble S9r his conduct towards his col 
leagues 29? apv found it uecessary to resign, 
393 1 blU of indemnity for witnesses brought 
against him 999 his maxim in election questions 
in the House of Commons, 516 , Ids many titles 
to respect 597 599> 

Walpolean battle the grciit S7& 

Walsingham the Carl of (idth century) 937 
Wanderer Madame DArblays d95> 

War, the Art of by MacbiaicUl 46. 

War of the Succession in Spain, Lord Mahons, 
review of 9^>s6& Spam. 


715 against Spain counsciiea oy rut ana op* 
posed uy Bute, 756 found by Bute to be inevit 
able 757 its conclusion, 7W, debate, on the 
treaty of peace 765. 
i\ar avib <S^Civi(war 


doctrines and literature they {UiUoniscd 
ittiiing the seventy vw irv tl ey were In. power, 
347 exclaniabons of Ccot},e ll ^^amst tlvcm, 
ysp tlicix violence in sd;p 331 yn the klnzs 
revcDso on them 3^) revird of tiieir strengu, 
335, tlielr conduct at tlie Kevolution, 349 343 
after tlmt event, 347 , Mr Courtenay s reinarL on 
those of the i7tn century, 419; vttadime&t of 
titeian men to them ifttr the Rcvoiuiton, 707* 
tlieir Ql on the aeccsslon of Anne, 713. , la 
the ascendant in i;oS| 717 Queen Aimts ais- 
hke of them. 790 r their UismTssal by her 796 
their success In tbe administration of thegovcm* 
went 73d dUsettSionsamlreconstnictiou of the 
Whiv^ government in 1717 740 , enjoyed all tin. 
pulibc (latronage In thu reign of George I » 74$ 
acknowwdged the Duke of Newcastle as tlieir 
leader, 747, their power and Influence at tbe 
close of tlie reign of George 11 ,74$ theic sup- 
port of the Brunswick dynasty, 759 division of 
them Into two classes old and voung, 777 
superior character of Uie }oung Whig school, 
77^ Sre Tones. 

Whig and Tory inversion of the tneauing of, eSs. 
>Vhi« and Tories after thu Rcvohiiioii thi. r 
relative condition in {710 sdi 963, thclr essen- 
tial characteruucs, 745 , Uiear cransformatloa hi tbe 
reign of George I 74$ analogy presented by 
Irouce 74S their relative progress 963 subsuf 
cnce of party spirit between them 746 revint 
under Bute c administration of thu ammosity he 
tween them, 760. 

^ Whitgift master of Trinity CoU^e. Cambridge, ‘ 
' luscliancter 35d his Cmvmistic doctrines 494, 

1 his zeal and activ ity against the Ihintans, s6k 
' WIcklufe John Juncture at which he rose 553 his 
influence m llngland, Cemiany, and Bohemia, 

W^Scrforcc WiUinin 63A 
Wilkes, John, conduct of the government with re- 
spect to bis election for Middlesex ov hts com 
panson of the mother of Ccoige IlL to tha 
inotberof Edu^lU 7^ his^rsecutlon by 
the CrenviUe ndmimstrauon 767 descriotion of 

him .Ml Ku 'isr«>Tih 


War avik <S^Civifwar hbn_768 his North Bntoo, 768 his committal to 

Warbuiton Bishop his views on the ends of go- the Tower 768 bis discharge, 7^ hisHssavon 
vemment, 497 ills social contract a fiction jm Woman lidd before the House of ^ 

his opinion as to the religion to bo taught by hghts *1 duel with one of Lord Bute sden^an4 


govenunent, 499. 

Wanung not the only end of punishment ^ 
Warwick Countess Dowager of, 739, 740 her mar 
cia{,e with Addison, 74a. . . 

Warwick Earl of m^ev mbchlef between Addi 
son and Pope 738, 739 his dislike of tbe mar 


Woman laid ^fbre the House of Lords, 760 
hglits 1 duel with one of Lord Bute s dep^ai^ 
7& fli^ to France, 769 his works o&cred to 
be burnt by tho hangman and him&lf expelled 
the House of Commons and outlawed 769 ob- 
tains damages m an. action for the sebur^f hm 
Sfifwtew Is eletteiJ for 




